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APPROBATION 


We  earaestly  recommend  to  the  cletgy  and  iaitf^  the  United  States  Catholic  Maga- 
zine^ a Catholic  periodical  published  monthly  in  Baltimore.  It  is  calculated  to  promote 
the  honor  of  our  holy  religion,  and  will,  we  trust,  have  a place  in  every  Catholic  Library. 

Baltimore,  Circwncirion  qf  our  Lord,  1842.  f Samuel,  jSrchbiahop  qf  BalL 

I hereby  establish  the  United  States  Catholic  Magazine  my  official  organ  of  public  com- 
munication with  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  archdiocess  of  Baltimore.  Should  it  become 
necessary  to  address  them  on  any  subject  before  the  regular  period  for  the  publication  of 
the  Magazine,  an  extra  sheet  will  be  issued,  corresponding  in  dimensions  and  style  with 
those  of  the  periodical.  -j-  Samuel,  JSrchlMqp  qf  BaUunore, 

Feoit  qf  St.  Mark,  1843. 

*'The  undersigned  wish  to  express  their  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  United 
States  Catholic  Magazine  has  hitherto  been  conducted ; and  their  confidence  in  ths  able 
and  zealous  directors  who  superintend  its  pages,  authorizes  them  to  recommend  k to  the 
patronage  of  the  faithful  of  their  respective  diocesses. 

f Benedict  Joseph,  Bishop  of  Boston. 

Michael,  Bishop  qf  MohUe. 

•j*  John  Baptist,  Bithop  qf  Cinemnati. 

Gut  Ignatius,  Bishop  qf  Bokna  and  Coadjutor  qf  Lomsoilk. 

-t*  Anthont,  Bishop  qf  JVeio  Orleans. 

't'  Mathias,  Bishop  sf  Dubuque. 
f John,  Bishop  sf  JVeto  York. 

•f*  Richard  Pius,  Bishop  qf  JVdshuiUe. 

CcELESTiNE,  Bishop  (f  FuMeMies. 
f Peter  Paul,  Bishop  of  Zda,  and  Mmuudrator  of  Detroit. 

John  Joseph,  Bihop  sf  Matchez. 

•{•John  M.Bishopqf  CkswiiopoUs  and  Viear  .dpostoUe  sf  Tessas. 

**  Having  within  my  jurisdiction  no  press  through  which  to  publish  the  official  docu- 
ments of  the  diocess,  I have  selected  for  that  purpose  the  United  States  Catholic  Magazine, 
and  as  such  recommend  it  earnestly  to  the  reverend  clergy  and  laity  thereof. 

f Richard  Vincent,  Buhop  qf  Ruhsnond. 
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NOTICE. 

hf  preseodog  this  Tolume  to  the  public,  we  will  obserre  that  it  forms  the  second  of  a 
series,  the  first  of  which  is  known  under  the  title  of  the  Religiom  Cabinet.  The  work, 
from  its  origin,  has  professed  to  be  chiefly  an  eclectic  periodical  5 but  during  the  second 
year  of  its  publication,  the  contributions  received  from  various  sources,  have  been  sufli- 
ciently  numerous  and  important, to  permit  a slight  departure  from  the  design  which  we  at 
first  proposed  to  oursdves;  and  we  believe  that  the  deviation  has  met  the  views  and 
wishes  of  our  readers  generaUy.  A similar  plan  will  continue  to  be  pursued,  and  the 
main  portion  of  each  number  of  the  Magazine  will  consist  of  original  matter,  whUe  a due 
regard  will  be  paid  to  such  selections  as  may  appear  to  possess  any  particular  excellence. 

\ THE  EDITOR. 
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REMAINS  OF  THE  LATE  REV.  RICHARD  H.  FROUDE,  M.  A. 


FELLOW  or  ORIEL  COLLEGE^  OXFORD. 


Part  I. — 2 vob.  8vo.  London,  1838. 
Part  II. — 2 vok.  Bvo.  London,  1839. 

rIE  above  Yolumes  contain  the  pos- 
thumous Remains  of  a Student  of  Ox- 
ford, whose  opinions  have  excited  an  in- 
tarest  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  com- 
munion. He  was  one  of  the  originators,  if 
not  the  or^jmator  of  the  religious  views, 
which  have  been  sent  forth  to  the  world  in 
; the  famous  Tracts  for  the  Times.’^  These 
: Remains  ” are  curious,  not  to  say  import- 

ant, as  letting  us  into  the  secret  of  the  feel- 
' ings  in  which  these  views  originated,  and  of 
the  motives  by  which  their  upholders  are 
actuated.  They  will  also  be  read  with  in- 
terest as  the  aspirations  of  an  ingenious 
mind  in  its  search  after  truth ; as  the  fearless 
enquiries  of  one  not  satisfied  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  faith  in  which’  he  had  been 
brought  up;  and  who,  to  use  his  own 
words,  ^'felt  hungry  for  some  ideal  per- 
fection, of  which  he  had  no  definite  idea.'^ 
The  editor  of  the  volumes  in  question  is 
: presumed  to  be  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pusey,  whose 
name  will  be  familiar  to  our  readers,  as  the 
great  champion  of  the  Oxford  opinions,  and 
whose  followers  are  now  designated  ailer 
his  name — the  Puseyites.  After  informing 
us,  that  Richard  H:  Froude  was  bom  in 
1803,  on  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation, 
and  that  he  died  of  consumption,  on  the 
I VoL.  II.— No.  I. 


28th  of  February,  1836,  when  he  was  nearly 
thirty-three,  afier  an  illness  of  four  years 
and  a half,^^  he  proceeds  to  open  to  us  the 
views  by  which  this  gifted  young  man  was 
actuatedL  "When  the  great  principle  of 
Catholicism,  Quod  semper,  quod  vbique,  quod 
ab  omnibus — always,  every  where,  and  by 
all — had  once  rooted  itself  in  his  mind,  he 
determined  not  to  flinch  from  results ; when 
once  convinced  that  the  only  safe  way  is  to 
go  back  to  the  times  of  universal  consult, 
he  would  naturally  go  on  and  say  to  him- 
self : ^ if  I lay  down  this  rule  on  one  question, 

I shall  not  be  dealing  fairly  with  myself, 
honestly  with  my  opponents,  or  reverently 
with  Him  to  whom  I am  virtually  appeal- 
ing, except  I carry  Ae  same  mode  of  rea- 
soning into  aU  other  questions,  wherein  it  is 
applicable.  Accepting  the  Church’s  inter- 
pretation of  scripture  in  regard  to  the  sacrar 
ment  of  the  holy  eucharist,  I must  not 
decline  her  doctrine  of  the  accompanying 
sacrifice,  gathered  from  the  same  liturgies 
and  the  same  interpretation  of  holy  scrip- 
ture ; believing  her  concerning  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Bible,  I must  also  believe  her 
concerning  a transmitted  priesthood : taking 
it  on  trust  from  her  creeds,  that  such  and 
such  is  the  only  true  account  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible,  I may  not  doubt  her  consistent 
and  perpetual  witness,  that  such  and  such 
are  the  right  rules  for  interpreting  the  same  . 
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holy  book:  I belieYe^  because  she  assures 
me^  that  bishops  only  have  the  right  to 
ordain;  must  I not  believe  her  equally 
positive  assurance^  that  excommunication 
is  also  theirs  by  exclusive  and  indefeasible 
lights  and  that  it  is  no  true  eucharist  which 
is  not  consecrated  by  hands  which  they  have 
authorised.’  These  are  instances  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  . author  of  these  papers 
reasoned.  Such  a mind^  thoroughly  un- 
compromising in  its  Catholicity^  would  feel 
deeply,  that  as  ancient  consent  binds  the 
person  admitting  it  alike  to  all  doctrines, 
interpretations,  and  usages,  for  which  it  can 
be  truly  alleged;  so  there  is  something  less 
tangible  and  definite,  though  not  less  real 
than  any  of  these,  which  no  less  demands 
his  dutiful  veneration,  and  to  which  he  is 
bound  to  conform  himself  in  practice ; that  is 
to  say,  the  cast  of  thought  and  tone  of  cha- 
racter of  the  primitive  Church,  its  way  of 
judging,  behaving,  expressing  itself  on  prac- 
tical matters,  great  and  small,  as  they  occur. 
For  what,  in  fact,  is  this  character,  but  what 
an  apostle  once  called  it — ^the  mind  of 
Jesus  Christ’  himself,  by  the  secret  inspi- 
ration of  his  spirit  communicated  to  his 
whole  mystical  body,  informing,  guiding, 
moving  it,  as  he  will?  A sacred  and  awful 
truth ; of  which  whoever  is  seriously  aware, 
will  surely  be  very  backward  to  question  or 
discuss  the  propriety  of  any  sentiment,  al- 
lowed to  be  general  in  Christian  antiquity, 
how  remote  soever  from  present  views  and 
usages;  much  more,  to  treat  it  with  any 
thing  like  contempt  or  bitterness. 

^'Should  it  appear  to  him,  for  example, 
that  the  ancient  Church  took  in  their  literal 
and  obvious  meaning,  those  expressions  of 
our  Saviour  and  of  St  PAul,  which  recom- 
mend celibacy  as  the  more  exceUent  way,  so 
as  to  give  honor  to  those  who  voluntarily  so 
abode,  that  they  might  wait  on  the  Lord ; 
and  in  particular  to  assume  that  the  clergy 
should  rather  of  the  two  be  unmarried  than 
married ; he  will  not  permit  the  prejudices 
of  a later  time  to  hinder  him  from  honoring 
those  whom  his  Lord  so  delighted  to  honor ; 
he  will  coqsider  that  the  same  cast  of  thought 
which  leads  men  to  scorn  religious  celibacy, 
will  certainly  prevent  marriage  also,  which 
they  profess  to  honor,  from  being  strictly 
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religious.  Should  he  find  that  the  records  of 
the  fathers  bear  witness  in  every  page  to 
their  literal  observance  of  the  duty  of  fast- 
ing, and  the  high  importance  which  they 
attached  to  it,  it  is  not  the  titles  of ' Jewish, 
Pharisaical,  self-righteous,’  nor  yet  that  of 
^ascetic’  (more  widely  dreaded  than  all), 
which  will  deter  him  from  obeying  his  con- 
science in  that  particular.  Should  he  per- 
ceive that  the  counsels  and  demeanor  of  the 
holy  men  of  old,  towards  heretics  and  other 
sinners,  correspond  much  more  truly  with 
the  apostolic  rule.  Put  away  from  among 
yoursdoes  that  wicked  person,  than  with  the 
liberal  and  unscrupulous  intercourse  which 
respectable  persons  now  practice ; for  peace 
and  quietness  and  good  nature’s  sake,  it  is  a 
conviction  which  cannot  but  widely  infiu- 
ence  both  his  judgment  of  other  times  and 
his  conduct  towards  his  contemporaries ; it 
will  lead  to  many  a sentence  that  will  sound 
harsh,  and  many  a step  that  will  be  ac- 
counted severe ; it  will  cause  him  often  to 
shock  those  by  whom  be  would  greatly  wish 
to  be  approved : and  yet  thus  he  must  judge 
and  act,  if  he  will  be  true  to  his  own  prin- 
ciple, and  conform  himself  throughout  to 
the  will  of  God,  which  tKe  consent  of  those 
purer  ages  indicates.  Again,  h«  who  makes 
up  his  mind  really  to  take  antiquity  for  his 
guide,  will  feel  that  he  must  be  continually 
realizing  the  presence  of  a wonder-working 
Gh)d : his  mind  must  be  awake  to  the  possi- 
bility of  special  providences,  miraculous  in- 
terferences, supernatural  warnings,  and  the 
tokens  of  the  Divine  purpose,  and  also  to 
indications  of  other  unseen  agency,  both 
good  and  bad,  relating  to  himself  and  others : 
subjects  of  this  kind,  if  a man  be  consistent, 
must  fill  up  a larger  portion  of  his  thoughts 
and  affections,  and  influence  his  conduct  far 
more  materially,  than  the  customs  and  opin- 
ions of  this  age  would  readily  permit.  . . . 
Assuming  this,  then,  as  our  ground  and  first 
principle,  that  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of 
universal  consent  is  to  be  strictly  and  really 
uncompromising,  it  seems  no  hard  question, 
^ What  is  to  be  done,  should  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  age  we  live  in,  appear, 
on  inquiry,  in  any  material  respect  contra- 
dictory to  those  of  ancient  Christendom  7’ 
Clearly  each  one  in  his  station  is  bound  to 
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take  his  part,  not  with  the  new  error,  but 

with  the  old  truth Such  were  the  | 

news  taken  by  the  author  of  these  ^Re-  ; 
mains.’  He  entered  on  the  study  of  the 
theology  of  the  Reformers  with  the  general  : 
and  natural  impression,  that  he  should  find 
a treasure  of  sound  doctrine,  and  a tone  of 
thought  in  unison  with  the  ancient  Church. 
He  found  himself  greatly  disappointed,  and 
the  process  and  result  of  that  disappointment 
are  exhibited  in  his  correspondence.  He 
speaks  with  the  ferror  of  an  earnest  inqui- 
rer, and  the  indignation  of  one  who  had  ; 
met,  or  thought  he  met,  with  irreverence, 
where  he  expected  primitive  piety.” 

Of  the  indignation”  here  spoken  of,  an 
example  or  two  may  be  in  point  Why  ; 
do  you  praise  Ridley  1 Do  you  know  suf- 
ficient good  about  him  to  counterbalance  the  ; 
(act,  that  he  was  the  associate  of  Cranmer, 
Peter  Martyr,  and  Bucer?  By  the  way, 
how  beautifully  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  i 
shown  up  Luther,  Melancthon&  Co!  What  | 
good  genius  has  possessed  them  to  do  our  ; 
dirty  worki  As  for  myself,!  never  mean, if 
I can  help  it,  to  use  any  phrases  even,  which 
can  connect  me  with  such  a set”  Again : 

I have  taken  up  Strype  now  and  then,  and 
have  not  increased  my  admiration  of  the 
Reformers.  As  far  as  I have  gone,  too,  I 
Aink  better  than  I was  prepared  to  do  of 
Bonner  and  Cardiner.  The  person  whom  I 
like  best  of  all  I have  read  about  is  Cardi- 
nal Pole.  He  seems  Ae  hero  of  an  ideal 
world,  a union  of  chivalrous  and  Catholic 
feeling,  like  what  one  hopes  to  find  people,  ; 
before  one  reads  about  them.”  Again:  : 

have  been  looking  into  Strype’s  Memorials  : 
and  into  Burnet  a good  deal,  wiAout  finding  i 
much  to  like  in  the  Reformers.  Edward  VI  i 
and  his  court  were  on  Ae  whole  a poor  set 
I see  that  when  Flanders  was  under  excom-  i; 
munication.  Master  Edward  promised  to  I 
send  over  English  clergy  who  would  per-  | 
form  the  offices  of  Ae  Church,  in  spite  of  i 
Ae  Pope,  for  Ae  above  mentioned  scoun-  | 
drels.”  . . . " As  to  Ae  Reformers,  I Aink  | 
worse  and  worse  of  Aem.  Jewell  was  what  | 
you  would  in  these  days  call  an  irreverent  | 
dissenter.  His  Defence  of  his  Apology  dis-  | 
gusted  me  more  Aan  almost  any  work  I \ 
have  ever  read.”  •, . . . wonder  that  a i 


Aoughtful  fellow,  like  H.  does  not  get  to 
hate  Ae  Reformers  faster.  As  soon  as  I 

began  to  know , I felt  Aey  were  Ae 

very  kind  of  fellows  he  would  most*  have 
hated  and  despised,  if  he  had  known  Aem. 

I did  not  dare  to  sport  my  opinions,  till  I 
had  read  more  and  more.  I believe  I have 
a want  of  reverence,  else  I should  not  have 
got  to  hate  Aem  so  soon  as  I did.  — was 
a long  time  in  giving  up  Cranmer.”  .... 

The  movement  was  mainly  originated  and 
constructed  by  Henry  VIII,  and  Ae  Pro- 
tector Somerset,  and  by  ecclesiastics,  evinc- 
ing a most  unworAy  subservience  to  Ae 
capricious  sensuality  of  Ae  one,  and  Ae 
unblushing  sacrilegiousness  of  Ae  oAer.” 

. . . . ^'  There  are  substantial  difierences  in 
Ae  way  of  Ainking  and  moral  sentiment, 
which  separate  Ae  Reformers  from  Ae 
faAers,  more  widely,  perhaps,  Aan  any 
definite  statements  of  doctrine.  Compare 
Ae  sayings  and  manner  of  Ae  two  schools 
on  Ae  subjects  of  fasting,  celibacy,  religious 
vows,  voluntary  retirement  and  contempla- 
tion, Ae  memory  of  Ae  saints,  rites  and 
ceremonies  recommended  by  antiquity,  and 
involving  any  sort  of  self-denial,  and  espe- 
cially on  Ae  great  pomt  of  giving  men  di- 
vine knowledge  and  introducing  holy  asso- 
ciations: Aere  can  be  little  doubt,  that, 
generally  speaking,  Ae  tone  of  Ae  fourA 
century  is  so  unlike  that  of  Ae  sixteenA, 
on  each  and  all  of  Aese  topics,  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  Ae  same  mind  to 
sympaAise  wiA  bo  A.  You  must  choose 
between  Ae  two  lines : Aey  are  not  only 
diverging,  but  contrary.”  In  another  place, 
speaking  of  the  Reformation,  he  calls  it  a 
limb  badly  set,  which  must  be  broken  again 
m order  to  be  righted.”  Writing  to  a friend, 
he  says  : When  I get  your  letter  I expect  a 
rowing  for  my  Roman  CaAolic  sentiments. 
But  really  I hate  Ae  Reformation  and  Ae 
Reformers  more  and  more ; and  I have  al- 
most made  up  my  mind  Aat  Ae  rationalist 
spirit  which  they- set  afioat  is  Ae  beast  of  Ae 
Revelations.”  ....  You  will  be  shocked 
at  my  avowal,  Aat  I am  every  day  becoming 
a less  and  less  loyal  son  of  Ae  Reformation. 

It  appears  to  me  plain,  Aat  in  all  matters 
Aat  seem  to  us  indifferent  or  even  doubtful, 
we  should  conform  qyr  practices  to  Aose  of 
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the  Church  which  has  presenred  its  tradi- 
tionary practices  unbroken.’’  There  is  a 
prayer  in  the  Extracts  from  his  private 
Journal,”  to  this  effect : Save  me,  O Lord, 
from  the  snares  of  a double  mind,  and  make 
my  way  stable  before  Thee.  Suffer  me  not, 
when  my  foot  slips,  to  lean  upon  a bruised 
reed,  nor  when  my  eyes,  arc  dim,  to  follow 
blind  guides.” 

Young  Froude  appears  to  have  imbibed  at 
an  early  age  the  opinions  and  views,  which 
have  b^n  taken  up  by  the  Oxford  men,  and 
which  at  this  moment  are  causing  so  great 
sensation  not  only  in  Engird,  but  also  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic.  He  appears  to  have 
regarded  himself  in  the  light  of  a kind  of 
apostle  of  regeneration  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  to  have  prepared  himself  for 
his  mission  by  some  of  the  severer  preparar 
tives  of  the  primitive  ages,  which  have  so 
wofiilly  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  Church  of 
which  he  was  a member.  We  will  allow  him 
to  speak  for  himself.  In  his  Private  Jour- 
nal,” of  which  large  extracts  are  given  in 
the  volumes  before  us,  he  says : This  day 
(Sept  19,  1826)  I attended  the  Cathedrd 
service  at  Exeter.  This  is  a glorious  place ; 
I wish  I could  look  on  it  as  the  temple  of 
Gk>d,  and  feel  his  Spirit  moving  on  the  face 

of  the  waters Respecting  Church 

regulations  for  fast  and  abstinence,  I con- 
sider that  if  the  forms  of  society  are  calculated 
to  make  each  individual  feel  his  proper  place 
with  reference  to  others,  and  in  helping  us 
to  act  right  in  this  relation,  it  cannot  be  ab- 
surd to  heap  up  ceremonies  in  region,  which 
may  be  witnesses  to  us  of  the  presence  of  the 
great  King,  and  of  the  way  of  acting  and 
thinking  which  suits  our  relation  to  Him. 

“Mw.  12, 1826. — I went  to  New  College 
Chapel.  Being  in  the  anti-chapel,  I could 
not  go  through  the  right  forms  of  standing 
and  kneeling  without  attracting  attention; 
as  it  was,  I was  much  distracted  with  the 
thought  that  men  were  observing  me. 

“ JVb».  11. — I went  to  Magdalen  Chapel; 
and  though  I would  not  go  through  all  the 
forms  without  obtruding  myself  on  notice ; 
yet  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  very  im- 
pressive, &c.  1 have  been  coming  to  a 
resolution  that  I will  begin  a sort  of  monastic, 
austere  life,  and  do  my  best  to  chastise  my- 


self before  the  Lord ; I will  keep  the  fasts  of 
the  Church  as  much  as  I can  without  osten- 
tation; give  aU  the  money  I can  save  to 
charity  or  for  the  adorning  of  religion.  The 
studies  which  1 have  prescribed  to  myself 
are  Hebrew  and  the  ante-nicene  fathers. 

" ^pril  9. — ^This  is  the  Monday  of  Passion 
week,  and  I have  resolved  to  keep  the  whole 
week  as  strict  a fast  as  I can,  without  being 
observed.  Yet  I feel  very  much  afraid  that 
I shaU,  at  meals,  find  some  artifice  with 
which  to  deceive  myself.  So  that  to  invigo- 
rate myself,  I have  thought  it  best  to  resume 
my  old  plan,  of  recording  against  myself 
what  I have  resolved.  O my  Grod,  give  me 
grace  to  turn  this  trifling  effort  to  the  lasting 
benefit  of  my  soul;  for  it  is  through  thee 
alone  that  I can  either  will  or  do  any  thing 
acceptable  in  thy  sight  I must  not  let  this 
go  off  in  a puff,  but  use  it  to  strengthen 
myself  in  abstinence  and  self-mortification. 
1 hope  I have  put  my  hand  to  the  plough, 
I must,  with  €h>d’s  assistance,  be  most 
vigorously  on  the  watch,  lest  1 forfeit  my 
inheritance  by  looking  back. 

" Oct.  4,  1837. — I intend  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  next  Sunday,  and  want  to  have 
some  settled  notion  what  particular  weak- 
nesses 1 must  pray  for  support  against  .... 
I must  keep  my  body  under,  and  bring  it 

into  subjection I suppose,  when  I 

have  been  accustomed  to  fasting  a little 
longer,  I may  be  able  to  shake  off  the  silly 
fancies  about  exhaustion,  which  get  pos- 
session of  me. 

**  March  25,  1828. — I am  to-day  twenty- 
five  years  old.  I have  begun  it  with  a 
specimen  of  my  state.  I did  not  know  this 
morning  that  it  was  either  my  birth-day, 
or  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation : and  yet 
all  the  term,  I have  watched  for  the  approach 
of  Saints’  days  for  weeks  beforehand.  This 
is  very  humdiating,  and,  upon  the  whole,  I 
have  every  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
myself  for  the  conduct  of  this  year.  Kyrie 
ekison,  Christe  eleison,  Kyrie  eleison. 

“ I have  been  looking  round  my  rooms, 
and  thinking  they  looked  comfortable  and 
nice,  and  I said  in  my  heart,  ^ Ah,  ah ! 1 am 
warm ; it  is  disgusting  for  a fellow  like  me 
to  be  enjoying  the  fat  of  the  land.’ 

Ckt.  27. — I was  not  up  till  half  past  six ; 
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slept  on  die  floor^  and  a nice  uncomfortable 
time  1 had  of  it ! Tasted  nothing  to-day  till 
tea-time,  and  then  only  one  cup  and  dry 
bread. 

JVb®.  6. — felt  to-day  as  if  I had  been 
getting  enthusiastic,  and  that  the  secret  world 
of  new  pleasures  and  wishes  to  which  I am 
trying  to  gain-  admittance,  is  a mere  fancy. 
....  1 am  glad  of  the  advice  given  me 
about  penance ; for  my  spirit  was  so  broken 
down  that  1 had  no  vigor  to  go  on  even 
with  the  trifling  self-denials  I had  imposed 
on  myself : besides,  I feel  that  though  it  has 
in  it  the  color  of  humility,  it  is  in  reality  the 
food  of  pride.  Self-imposed,  it  seems  to  me 
quite  diflmnt  from  when  imposed  by  the 
Church;  and  even  fasting  itself,  to  weak 
minds,  is  not  free  from  evil,  when,  however 
secretly  it  is  done,  one  cannot  avoid  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  singular I think 

since  the  end  of  lent,  except  on  one  of  the 
Rogation  days,  I have  imposed  no  manner 
of  restriction  on  myself.  1 mean  to  fast  to- 
day, being  the  first  of  the  Ember-days,  and 

to  keep  the  two  others  strictly : but  I 
h^ly  know  my  own  mind.  Evening:  1 
have  not  kept  my  fast  to-day,  as  I intended, 
having  only  gone  without  breakfast : for  by 
the  time  1 had  done  lectures,  I felt  so  very 
stupid,  that  I fancied  it  was  more  than  I 

need  do  to  exaggerate  the  cause Dr. 

has  told  me  to  indulge  in  a more 

generous  diet,  and  I was  glad  of  the  excuse. 
....  I am  weary  of  finishing  the  course 
which  I had  prescribed  to  myself.  The  en- 
thusiasm which  set  me  ofl*  has  gradually 
died  away,  and  I am  left  to  go  on  resolu- 
tions, the  aim  of  which  I ofren  lose  sight  of. 

JVba.  18- — I have  slackened  my  rules  to- 
day, and  let  go  my  dreamy  feelings,  that 
have  been  keeping  me  up.  Bad  as  1 am,  it 
seems  as  if  I might,  not  indeed  be  too  peni- 
tent,  but  penitent  in  a wrong  way.  Absti- 
nences and  self-mortifications  may  them- 
selves be  a sort  of  intemperance.  They 
ought  not  to  be  persevered  in,  farther  than 
as  they  are  instrumental  to  a change  of  cha- 
racter in  things  of  real  importance ; and  the 
lassitude  which  I have  lately  felt,  is  a sign 
that  they  will  do  me  no  good  just  for  the 
present  How  hard  it  is  to  keep  a pure 
nmtive  for  any  thing.' 


JVbe.  30. — I was  rather  braced  up  this 
morning  by  reading  about  the  martyrs  in 
Eusebius,  and  sat  in  the  cold  very  well,  &c.” 

In  the  perusal  of  the  above  extracts,  the 
writeris  declining  stale  of  health  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  views  by  which  the  author  of  these 
**  Remains  was  actuated,  we  shall,  with- 
out further  comment,  proceed  to  give  some 
short  extracts  from  these  curious  volumes. 
In  one  of  his  letters,  he  says : For  a long 

time looked  on  me  as  a mere  sophister, 

but  P.  conciliated  his  affections  with  Pal- 
meris  chapter  on  the  primitive  liturgies, 
and  I verily  believe  that  he  would  now 
gladly  consent  to  see  our  communion  ser- 
vice replaced  by  a good  translation  of  the 
litui^y  of  ^t.  Peter ; a name  which  I advise 

you  to  substitute  in  your  notes  to for  the 

obnoxious  phrase  ^ Mass-book.’  ” Again : 

I can  see  no  other  claim  which  the  prayer 
book  has  on  a layman’s  deference,  as  the 
teaching  of  the  Church,  which  the  Brevia- 
ry and  Missal  have  not  in  a far  greater 
d^ree.” 

"I  wish  Palmer  would  publish  a sup- 
plement to  the  ^ Originei  LUvrgicee,^  with 
the  anaphora  of  the  primitive  liturgies  in 
Greek.  Have  you  read  Brett’s  translation 
of  them?  They  are  a death-blow  to  Pro- 
testantism, if  Pahner  is  right  about  their 
afitiquity  and  independence.”  Writing  to 
another  friend,  he  says : Do  not  forget  to 
send  me  the  parts  anhimnaUt  and  kUmaUi 
of  my  Breviary,  which  I forgot  to  bring 
with  me.” 

The  editor  offers  us  the  following  expo- 
sition of  Mr.  Froude’s  views,  on  points 
connected  with  the  above.  ^‘The  view 
which  the  author  took  of  his  own  position 
was  probably  this, — ^that  he  was  a minister 
not  of  any  human  eitabUakmerU,  but  of  the 
one  Holy  Church  Catholic.  His  loyalty  is 
engaged  to  this  Church  Catholic,  and  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  drift  and  intentions  of 
her  oppressors  without  betraying  her;  for 
example,  he  cannot  sympathise  in  the  pro- 
vision which  hinders  his  celebrating  five  out 
of  the -seven  daily  services,  which  are  his  pat- 
rimony equally  with  the  Romanists : again, 
doubtless,  the  spirit  in  which  the  present 
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establishment  was  framed^  would  require 
an  affectionate  admiring  remembrance  of 
Luther  and  others^  for  whom  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  author  of  these  volumes 
ever  entertained  any  reverence.’’ 

In  another  of  his  letters  Mr.  Froude  says: 

I have  two  schemes  about  the  ^ Tracts :’ 
firsts  I should  like  a series  of  the  apostoli> 
cal  divines  of  the  Church  of  England; 
secondly^  I think  one  might  take  the  Jan- 
senist  saints^  Francis  de  Sales,  the  nuns  of 
Port  Royal,  Pascal,  &c.,  who  seem  to  me 
to  be  of  a more  sentimental  imaginative  cast 
than  any  of  our  own,  and  to  give  more 
room  for  writing  ad  captandum.  Must  it 
not  be  owned,  that  the  Church  of  England 
saints  (query,  who  are  they  ?),  however  good 
in  essentials,  are,  with  a few  rare  excep- 
tions, deficient  in  the  austere  beauty  of  the 
Catholic  ethos.” 

Again  : Would  to  heaven  that  we 
could  concoct  a second  edition  of  old  times 

again Your  old  project  about  the 

mendicant  orders  was  the  sort  of  thing, 
though,  perhaps,  something  connected  with 
later  times  would  tell  more,  just  at  present” 
How  many  a goodly  monument  of  an- 
cient piety,  how  many  a sacred  relic  of  saint 
or  martyr,  has  been  insulted  and  destroyed 
under  the  color  of  religious  zeal.  Nay, 
even  the  perilous  and  shocking  step  of  de- 
nying the  Godhead  of  our  blessed  Lord,  has 
by  some  persons  been  taken  under  the  false 
conviction  that  they  were  fiying  from  idol- 
atry.” 

In  a letter  from  Cintra,  where  he  visited 
the  two  convents  situated  on  the  highest 
points  of  the  mountain,  he  exclaims : 

These  Roman  Catholics  are  queer  fel- 
lows, they  are  determined  to  be  admired  and 
not  envied:  we,  unhappily,  by  an  inverse 
ratio,  are  envied  and  not  admired.” 

In  one  of  his  letters  from  Rome,  he  says : 

As  for  travelling,  it  la  melancholy  to  think 
how  little  one  gets  for  one’s  time  and  mo- 
ney. The  only  thing  I can  put  my  hand  on 
as  an  acqubition,  is  having  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  a man  of  some  influence 
here.  Monsignor , the  head  of  the  Ro- 
man college,  who  has  enlightened and 

me,  on  the  subject  of  our  relations  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  We  got  introduced  to 


him  to  find  out  whether  they  would  take  us 
in  on  imy  terms  to  which  we  could  twist 
our  consciences,  and  we  found  to  our  dis- 
may, that  not  one  step  could  be  gained 
without  swallowing  the  council  of  Trent, 
as  a whole. 

"We  made  our  approaches  to  the  subject 
as  delicately  as  we  could.  Our  first  notion 
was  that  the  terms  of  communion  were, 
within  certain  limits,  under  the  control  of 
the  Pope ; or  that  in  case  he  could  not  dis- 
pense solely,  yet  at  any  rate,  that  the  acts 
of  one  council  might  be  rescinded  by  an- 
other; indeed,  that  in  Charles  the  first’s  time, 
it  had  been  intended  to  negotiate  a recon- 
ciliation on  the  terms  on  which  things  stood 
before  the  council  of  Trent.  We  found  to 
our  horror,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Church  made  the  acts  of  each 
successive  council  obligatory  forever;  that 
what  had  been  once  decided,  could  never 
be  meddled  with  again ; in  fact,  that  they 
were  committed  finally  and  irrevocably,  and 
could  not  advance  one  step  to  meet  us,  even 
though  the  Church  of  England  should  again 
become  what  it  was  in  Laud’s  time,  &c. 

I met  Mr.  , the  offensive man, 

the  other  day,  and  he  sported  the  following 
sentiment, — ^he  wondered  at  Cardinal  Gon- 
salvi  for  leaving  a large  sum  of  money 
towards  rebuilding  St  Paul’s  here  (which 
was  burnt  down  some  years  ago),  when  he 
might  have  left  it  to  what  would  be  a ‘real 
national  work,’  such  as  clearing  out  the 
Forum  or  repairmg  the  Coliseum.  I could 
hardly  refrain  from  insulting  him,  but  have 
given  up  that  line.” 

We  must  trespass  upon  the  patience  of 
our  readers  with  one  other  quotation,  and 
we  have  done. 

" I am  more  and  more  indignant  at  the 
Protestant  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  think  that  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  founded,  is  as  proud,  irreverent, 
and  foolish  as  that  of  any  heresy,  even 
Socinianism.  On  this  point  I must  write 
you  out  a sentence  from  Pascal.  Speak- 
ing of  Isaiah  xiv,  xv,  he  says:  ‘Till  the 
time  of  his  incarnation  Christ  remained 
hidden  under  the  veil  of  that  nature  which 
concealed  him  from  human  eyes ; and  when 
the  time  of  his  appearance  came,  he  still 
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remained  bidden  xmder  cover  of  bis  human* 
ity.  At  length,  when  be  was  pleased  to 
fhlfil  the  promise  made  to  bis  apostles  of 
remaining  with  them  all  days  even  to  bis 
last  coming,  be  chose  to  remain  under  the 
most  strange  and  obscure  secrecy  of  aU, — 
the  eucbaristic  species.’  And  then  be  goes 
on  to  say,  that  deists  penetrate  the  veil  of 
nature;  heretics  that  of  the  incarnation; 
'but  for  ourselves,’  he  adds,  'we  should 
think  ourselves  happy  that  God  has  so  far 
enlightened  us,  as  to  recognise  Him  under 
the  species  of  bread  and  wine.’  1 believe 
that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  or* 
diodoz.”  A very  striking  extract  is  then 
given  from  the  celebrated  Goethe’s  "Me- 
moirs of  his  own  Life.”  Again : "In  re- 
spect to  the  scriptural  miracle  of  the  eu- 
eharist,  h is  objected  that  the  euchaiistic 
bread  and  wine  cannot  be  supposed  to  be- 
come that  very  body  of  Christ  which  was 
broken  for  us,  and  that  very  blood  of  the 
new  testament  which  was  shed  for  us, 
without  supposing  that  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  at  the  same  time  present  in 
two  places,  in  heaven  and  on  the  ahar : and 
dial  this  is  a contradiction.  Now  I am 
convinced,  diat  upon  serious  reflection, 
fluthful  Christians  will  admit  it  to  be  no 
contradiction.  As  to  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  true  to  say  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  present  on  the  altar,  many  per- 
sons may  have  difierences  about  it;  but 
that  there  is  any  contradiction  in  supposing 
the  very  body  of  Christ  which  is  in  heaven, 
to  be  on  the  altar,  they  will,  I think,  see  to 
be  an  ignorant  prejudice.  ...  I have  heard 
I serious  persons  argue,  that  were  the  mira- 
I de  <ji  the  eucharist  revealed  in  scripture 
so  distmcdy  as  not  to  admit  of  evasion,  they 
would  rather  disbelieve  their  eye  sight  which 
told  them  the  existence  of  the  text  than  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  two  senses,  which 
prove  that  no  change  takes  place  in  the 
bread  and  wine ; or,  as  some  with  less  rev- 
erence express  themselves,  that  they  would 
rather  believe  the  Bible  false,  than  the  minir 
cle  true.  Their  method  of  arguing  does 
not  seem  becoming  in  the  professed  follow- 
ers of  Him  who  has  said : ‘ Blessed  are  they 
who  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed.’ 
To  convince  serious  persons  widi  how  little 


favor  God  is  likely  to  regard  this  particular 
species  of  scepticism,  it  may  be  useful  to 
remind  them  of  the  double  miracle  recorded 
most  unequivocally  in  scripture,  which  was 
as  completely  concealed  from  the  senses 
of  the  person  for  whose  instruction  it  was 
performed,  as  the  miracle  of  the  eucharist  is 
from  our  senses,  and  which  he  was  likely  to 
have  paid  a heavy  penalty  for  disregarding. 

" The  ass  on  which  Balaam  rode,  stood 
still,  contrary  to  her  wont,  in  an  appar- 
ently unobstructed  road:  she  was  his  ass 
on  which  he  had  ridden  ever  since  she 
was  his  unto  that  day,  and  she  was  never 
wont  to  do  so  with  him.  This,  it  seems, 
ought  to  have  convinced  Balaam,  taking 
into  consideration  the  warning  he  had  re- 
ceived from  God,  that  some  cause,  miracu- 
lous, though  invisible,  was  operating  to 
prevent  his  progress.  Balaam,  however, 
looked  before  him,  and  he  saw  nothing  but 
a clear  pafli  among  vineyards,  with  a wall 
on  this  side  and  a wall  on  that  side.  ' Shall 
I not,’  he  might  have  said, ' believe  the  evi- 
dence of  my  senses?  Am  I to  rely  on 
dreams  that  I had  last  night,  and  on  the 
past  faithfulness  of  this  animal,  rather  than 
trust  what  I see  with  my  own  eyes?’  Ba- 
laam’s was  truly  a Protestant  spirit;  and 
his  anger  was  kindled,  and  he  smote  the 
ass  with  his  staff.  Yet  Balaam  had  little 
reason  thus  to  rely  on  his  senses,  and  Gk)d 
made  little  aUowance  for  his  doing  so : and 
unless  the  faithfulness  of  his  ass  had  pre- 
vented his  following  his  own  will,  there 
was  one  in  the  way  who  would  have  slain 
him,  and  left  her  alive.  ' The  Lord  opened 
the  eyes  of  Balaam,  and  he  saw  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  standing  in  the  way,  and  his 
sword  drawn  in  his  hand.’  The  angel  of 
the  Lord  was  as  really  standing  in  the  way 
before  Balaam  saw  him,  as  afterwards ; and 
the  bread  and  wine  may  become  as  really 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  though  we 
perceive  it  not,  as  though  we  perceived  it. 
Balaam’s  disbelief  deserved  that  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  should  slay  him ; of  how  much 
sorer  punishment  shall  we  be  thought  wor- 
thy, should  it  prove  that  we  have  trodden 
under  foot  the  Son  of  God !” 

The  same  views  respecting  the  holy  eu- 
charist are  more  fully  developed  in  a paper. 
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of  which  the  headings  are : On  the  in-  ardor  and  research  with  which  the  author 

visible  powers  of  the  apostles;’’ — ^'^The  had  prosecuted  his  enquiries  on  this  sub- 

9q)08tolic  eucharist  miraculous The  ject,  we  have  abundant  testimonies  before 

apostolic  eucharist  sacrificial No  eu  us.  Take  the  following : Monsignor 

charist  without  a priesthood.”— (Fol.  \,  pp,  desired  me  to  iq>ply  to  him  if  1 had  any 

98 — 160.)  occasion  to  consult  the  Vatican  library.  I 

The  last  of  the  volumes  in  question  eon-  expect  to  see  there  the  original  Epittola  StL 

tains  a History  of  die  contest  between  ThonuB  (which  were  s^t  to  be  deposited 

Thomas  k Becket^  archbishop  of  Canter-  there  by  the  sainted  writer  himself), 

bury^  and  Henry  II  of  Ekigland ; chiefly  con-  *^*^lprU  13^  1833. — When  we  are  there 
sisting  of  translations  of  contemporary  let>  [in  France],  we  shall,  I suppose,  see  Avig- 

ters  extracted  from  the  printed  edition  of  the  non  and  Nismes,  and  then  steam  it  up  the 

collection  in  the  Vatican,  and  from  other  Rhone  to  Lyons.  Between  that  and  Paris, 

sources.”  This  subject  has  evidendy  been  I hope  to  visit  and  make  drawings  of  some 

chosen  by  the  writer  in  order  to  illustrate  of  the  abbeys,  churches,  &c.,  which  are 

his  views  respecting  the  power  of  excom-  connected  with  the  history  of  St.  Thomas 

municadon,  as  virtually  abandoned  by  the  of  Canterbury.” 

Church  of  England  ; a procedure  which  May  23. — What  I have  seen  since  my 

Mr.  Froude  and  his  followers  look  upon  as  last  letter  has  been  more  interesting  to  me 

a vital  departure  from  the  spirit  of  the  apos-  than  any  thing  else,  except  Rome.  We 

tolic  age.  The  greater  part  of  this  volume  stopped  about  at  many  places  in  the  central 

is  written  in  a truly  Catholic  spirit,  and  the  part  of  France,  to  see  out-of-the-way  things 

character  of  Thomas  I,  Becket  is  ably  vin-  connected  with  Becket’s  history,  and  found 

dicated  from  the  aspersions  of  party  his-  many  of  them  so  very  curious  and  striking 

torians.  In  a future  article  we  shall  have  in  themselves,  that  they  would  amply  have 

occasion  to  return  to  this  subject  Of  the  repaid  us  by  their  own  merits.” 


From  the  Britieb  Critic.* 
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La  PMe  Chouannarie ; ou,  HUioire  d^in  fought  a batde  in  which  we  soon  shall  have 

ColUge  Breton  boub  VEmpire.  Par  A.  F.  ; to  take  our  part,  if  the  time  be  not  come 
Rio.  8vo.  Londres,  1842.  | already.  The  disease  which  now  infects 

society  in  France  is  not  the  wretched  athe- 

IT  is  one  of  the  cheering  symptoms  of  the  ism  of  Voltaire ; it  is  a far  more  attractive 

age,  that  an  increasing  interest  is  felt  and  subde  system,  an  imitadon  of  the  Catho- 

about  the  prosperity  of  our  neighbors  across  lie  Church  which  it  would  fain  combine 

the  channel;  and  if  any  pordon  of  the  Car  and  modify  t6  suit  the  taste  of  this  philo- 

tholic  worid  deserves  attendon  at  this  mo-  sophic  age.  Look  into  the  pages  of  nearly 

ment  it  is  France.  It  is  through  France  all  the  modem  French  historians;  you  will 

that  German  philosophy  is  moving  north-  find  the  services  of  Chrisdanity  to  the  hu- 

ward ; she  is  at  this  moment  the  arena  on  man  race  acknowledged  with  enthusiasm, 

which  the  Church  is  combating  the  wisdom  and  the  saints  eulogised  in  a way  which,  if 

of  the  powers  of  this  world ; and  we  should  it  were  not  for  a tone  of  bold  irreverence, 

have  our  eyes  fixed  upon  her  literature  and  would  make  the  reader  suppose  that  he  had 

general  tone  of  feeling : for  there  is  being  before  him  the  produedons  of  a Catholic. 

* Se«  RaigioM  CMntt.  rol.  i.  p.  339,  note.  1 Le‘  I**®  and  he  wiU  soon 
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find  his  enror;  Catholicism  is  with  them 
one  very  beautiful  side  of  human  nature^ 
but  it  has  had  its  day ; it  suited  the  infancy 
of  nations^  and  was  a toy  for  barbarians  to 
play  with.  In  one  page  St  Augustine 
figures — ^in  the  next,  Pelagius  5 one,  accord- 
ing to  them,  defended  fatalism,  the  other 
liberty ; but  each  was  admirable  in  his  way, 
for  each  followed  the  bent  of  his  nature, 
and  had  a perfect  right  to  do  so.  These 
are  however,  but  the  external  indications  of 
the  system ; it  is  founde<l  on  a philosophy, 
evanescent  enough  certainly,  but  stiU  a phi- 
losophy professing  to  be  based  on  reason- 
ing. Its  professors  talk  loudly  of  the  one- 
ness of  truth ; yet,  strange  to  say,  this  unity 
consists  in  its  changeableness.  Its  unity 
lies  in  the  mind,  which  is  one ; so  that  truth 
is  but  the  stirring  of  the  great  mind  of  the 
universe,  and  its  symptom  and  outward  de- 
velopment is  human  nature.  Thus  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  in  every  age  is  the  standard 
of  truth  with  these  philosophers,  and  the 
intellectual  progress  of  man  is  their  symbol. 

progt^  ” has  become  quite  a technical 
word  with  them ; it  is  the  shibboleth  of  La 
Jeune  France.  We  have  spared  the  reader 
its  bold  blasphemies  on  the  subject  of  the 
nature  of  God;  but  with  that  exception, 
the  above  is  a tolerably  correct  outline  of 
the  philosophy  which  has  seduced  some  of 
the  greatest  intelfects  of  France ; it  is  even 
said  to  number  amongst  its  ranks  La  Mar- 
tine  and  La  Mennais.  However  empty 
and  unsatisfactory  it  may  be  in  itself,  it 
possesses  one  great  qualification  to  catch 
those  who  are  not  earnest  enough  to  close 
at  once  with  Christianity ; it  looks  like  Ca- 
tholicism, without  imposing  any  restraint 
upon  the  will  or  the  reason.  It  allows  of 
brilliant  writing  and  enthusiastic  feeling  on 
the  glories  of  the  middle  ages.  It  may 
praise  and  admire  indefinitely,  and  deck 
itself  out  in  the  beauties  of  every  system ; 
it  may  ransack  the  poetry  of  the  whole 
moral  and  physical  world,  for  all  lies  equally 
open  to  its  libertine  taste.  In  a word  it 
simulates  the  unity  of  Catholicism,  without 
the  severity  of  its  creed,  and  all  its  beauty 
without  its  austerity. 

The  only  way  to  oppose  Pantheism  is  to 
put  forward  that  reality  which  this  shame- 


less doctrine  imitates;  the  Church  alone 
can  fill  the  craving  void  in  the  heart  of 
France,  which  she  evidently  feels  so  acutely. 
It  is  not  natural  to  France  to  be  irrdigious ; 
the  steady  progress  of  the  Church  through 
the  turbulent  history  of  the  last  fifty  years 
is  a proof  of  it  We  do  not  talk  at  this 
moment  of  the  French  revolution  itself— 
the  Church  was  then  under  persecutiim,  and 
therefore  sure  to  flourish ; but  we  would 
but  look  back  to  the  time  when  it  was  es- 
tablished (such  as  the  establishment  was) 
by  the  concordat  of  1802.  The  churches 
were  a scene  of  desolation  and  ruin ; their 
walls  were  covered  with  the  obscene  figures 
and  inscriptions  which  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  images  of  the  saints;  the  lead  had 
been  tom  off  the  roof,  and  die  bells  had 
been  melted  to  make  cannon ; the  gold  and 
silver  ornaments  had  been  sent  to  the  mint 
But  the  most  crying  evil  was  the  want  of 
clergy ; many  of  the  priests  had  been  mar- 
tyred during  the  revolution,  many  had  died 
in  exile,  and  of  those  who  returned,  many 
were  so  enfeebled  by  old  age  and  suflering 
that  they  were  hardly  capable  of  perform- 
ing their  fiincdons.  The  whole  of  the  ex- 
ternal machinery  of  the  Church  was  gone, 
and  there  were  no  means  of  replacing  it 
In  former  times  monasteries  would  have 
become  seminaries  of  education  for  the 
priests,  but  of  all  these  not  one  remained ; 
Mount  St  Michael,  Fontevrault,  Clairvaux, 
and  Bee,  had  b^ome  either  prisons  or  bar- 
racks, and  Napoleon  was  not  the  man  to 
withdmw  either  dragoons  or  felons  to  make 
way  for  monks.  In  addition  to  these  evils, 
the  youth  of  the  country  was  drained  off*  to 
fill  the  armies  of  the  tyrant,  and  many  a 
Frenchman  who  would  have  become  a holy 
priest,  left  his  bones  in  Russia,  or  in  any  of 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  to  which  the 
imperial  will  was  pleased  to  send  him. 
Yet,  amidst  all  these  difficulties,  the  Church 
in  France  has  steadily  risen ; it  has  survived 
one  more  revolution,  which  had  threatened 
it  with  destruction : it  now  finds  that  it  is 
flattered  and  courted  by  the  government; 
princes  and  state  officials  crowd  its  aisles ; 
the  archbishop  of  Paris  has  at  length,  in  the 
face  of  the  people  who  burned  his  predeces- 
sor’s palace,  walked  in  procession  through 
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the  streets  of  the  city.  Nor  is  it  in  these 
particulars  alone  that  the  Church  is  holding 
up  her  head ; the  intelligence  of  the  coun- 
try seems  to  be  turning  in  her  favor ; states- 
men and  laymen  have  taken  up  the  pen  in 
her  defence,  and  that  not  as  the  timid  apolo- 
gists of  the  outworks  of  Christianity,  but 
as  the  defenders  of  the  mediteval  Church, 
with  all  its  calls  upon  the  implicit  faith  of 
the  age.  Frenchmen  do  not  want  books  of 
evidences,  and  Paley  would  have  but  a 
poor  chance  of  being  read,  if  he  were  trans- 
lated into  French;  they  want  to  have  the 
Catholic  Church  put  before  them  in  all  its 
severe  beauty,  and  this  has  been  done  in 
different  ways  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished writers  of  the  age.  Of  these  we 
need  only  mention  three — Count  Montalem- 
bert,  the  author  of  the  life  of  St.  Elizabeth ; 
M.  Azanam,  who  has  employed  himself 
on  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  the  thir- 
teenth century ; and  M.  Rio,  the  author  of 
the  work  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article. . We  have  chosen  him  to  give  the 
reader  a notion  of  Catholic  literature  in 
France,  because  his  book  is  calculated  to 
oppose  that  which  forms  the  especial  dan- 
ger of  the  French  Church  at  this  moment — 
that  is,  a servile  dependence  on  the  civil 
power.  To  be  favored  by  the  state,  or  by 
any  one  on  earth  but  the  '^pauperes  Christi,” 
is  so  novel  a situation  for  the  French  clergy, 
that  they  seem  tempted  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  The  times  of  which  the  work  before 
us  treats,  should  remind  them  that  it  is  not 
always  best  to  put  their  trust  in  princes,  or 
in  any  child  of  man. 

M.  Rio  is  already  known  as  the  author 
of  a book  on  the  painting  of  the  middle 
ages,  in  which  he  has  advanced  a proposi- 
tion which  must  startle  most  modem  virtu- 
osi, and  the  whole  class  of  travellers,  who 
derive  their  notions  of  painting  from  guide- 
books and  Ciceroni.  What  is  commonly 
called  the  revival  of  the  arts  under  the 
Medici,  he  considers  to  be  an  irruption  of 
Paganism;  whilst,  for  all  genuine  Chris- 
tian painting,  he  leads  us  back  to  the  middle 
ages.  One  thing  he  certainly  has  proved, 
that  modem  painters  consider  the  object  of 
their  art  tOibe  the  faithful  imitation  of  na- 
ture in  its  external  form ; the  religious  art- 


ists  of  ancient  times  took  for  their  subjects 
those  supernatural  emotions  which  were 
unknown  before  Christianity — so  that,  with 
them,  the  outward  development  was  looked 
upon,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  mind  within.  In  a modem 
picture  of  a martyrdom,  the  chief  object  of 
the  painter  is  to  express  correctly  the  anatomy 
of  the  martyr’s  body ; a middle-age  painter 
did  his  best  to  throw  into  the  martyr’s  fea- 
tures, and  into  the  outline  of  his  limbs,  his 
triumphant  joy  and  the  eagerness  of  his 
sacrifice.  Painting,  according  to  M.  Rio, 
should  be  the  realization  of  the  invisible; 
it  should  give  a body  and  a form  to  what  is 
spiritual  ^ and  this  theory  he  has  drawn  out 
with  considerable  eloquence,  and,  what  is 
better,  with  a thoroughly  Catholic  feeling. 

The  title  of  his  book  is  singularly,  though, 
for  aught  we  know,  accidentally,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  theory,  for  it  is  calculated  ut- 
terly to  puzzle  the  reader,  until  he  is  illumi- 
nated by  the  contents  of  the  book  itself.  It 
is  called  " De  la  Po^ie  Chr6tienne further 
down  there  appears  on  the  cover,  Forme 
de  PArt,  Peinture,”  but  whether  poetry  or 
painting,  or  both,  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
book,  is  difiicult  to  discover.  Painting  cer- 
tainly appears  quite  subservient  to  poetry, 
and  it  is  not  till  we  get  into  the  work  itself, 
that  we  find  out  the  meaning  of  its  mys- 
terious title.  The  book  which  we  have  un- 
dertaken to  review  also  bears  a title  which 
gives  an  inadequate  idea  of  what  it  con- 
tains ; it  is  called,  “ La  Petite  Chouannerie.” 
Those  who  know  that  Chouan  is  now  a 
nickname  for  a Carlist,  will  form  a rough 
guess  of  its  subject,  but  beyond  this,  we 
suspect  that  even  French  readers  would  be 
puzzled  to  get  a clear  notion  of  the  contents 
from  the  name.  The  book  has  neither  pre- 
face nor  conclusion,  and  it  looks  as  if  it 
were  an  episode  in  a larger  work.  The 
narrative  is  written  in  the  first  person  plural, 
as  if  the  author  had  borne  a part  in  the  ex- 
ploits which  he  relates ; but  we  are  left  in 
the  dark  as  to  whether  this  is  the  case  or 
not,  though  some  modest  asterisks  in  a poem 
quoted  at  page  297  incline  us  to  suppose 
that  he  was  a chief  mover  in  the  scene  which 
he  describes. 

‘‘La  Petite  Chouannerie”  proves,  on  a 
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nearer  inspection)  to  be  the  history  of  a 
number  of  youths  who  quitted  the  college 
of  Vannes,  in  Brittany,  to  join  the  army  of 
Bretons,  who  in  March,  1815,opposed  Bonar 
parte’s  power.  At  first  sight  the  subject 
promises  little  but  battles  and  bloodshed, 
which,  however  interesting,  are  seldom  very 
edifying  spectacles;  the  author,  however, 
has  introduced  a variety  of  details  on  the 
state  of  the  French  Church  under  Napoleon, 
and  on  the  religious  spirit  of  the  brave  Bre» 
tons  who  then  took  up.  arms,  and  thus  has 
rendered  his  narrative  one  of  the  most 
charming  we  have  met  with  for  a long  time. 
He  has  invested  his  young  heroes  with  a 
romance  which  carries  us  back  to  the  age 
of  chivalry  j we  can  hardly  believe  that,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  such  a spirit  should 
animate  a whole  country,  as  to  rouse  the 
peasant  from  his  home  and  the  student  from 
his  college,  to  defend  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion from  oppression.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  western  part  of  France,  especially  Brit^ 
tany  and  Poitou,  are  a singularly  rdigious 
race ; they  remain  almost  untouched  by  the 
spirit  of  the  revolution,  during  the  greater 
part  of  which  they  were  in  a state  of  war- 
fare with  its  agents.  They  were  a perpetual 
Ihom  in  the  side  of  the  republic,  from  which 
they  wrested  a toleration  of  religion  which 
extended  nowhere  beyond  the  charmed 
boundary  which  these  brave  men,  at  the 
expense  of  dieir  repose  and  of  their  blood, 
croued  for  themselves.  If  they  gained  no- 
diing  else,  at  keast  this  preservation  from 
the  contagion  of  irreligion  is  the  reward  of 
their  self-devotion.  Religious  war  seems 
almost  a contradiction  in  terms ; but  if  it  be 
not  absolutely  unlawful  for  a Christian  to 
take  up  arms,  the  protection  of  the  op- 
pressed and  the  defence  of  the  Church  are 
die  purest  motives  for  which  he  can  turn 
soldier.  If  ever,  then,  there  was  a cause 
for  which  it  was  meritorious  to  fight,  it 
was  that  for  which  the  Bretons  and  the 
schoolboys  (for  really  they  were  no  more) 
of  Vannes  encountered  all  the  hardships 
and  dangers  of  an  unequal  warfare.  It  was 
not  a mere  caprice  which  thus  led  these 
youths  to  risk  thek  all  in  such  a cause ; it 
required  a settled  enthusiasm  to  endure  the 
pains  of  a campaign.  A soldier^s  life  ne^ 


cessarily  implies  a severe  discipline  and 
strict  obedience,  lyings  on  the  ground, 
watchings,  cold  and  hunger,  which,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  bear  a close  resemblance 
to  a monastic  rule ; and  all  this,  not  to  speak 
of  the  dangers  of  the  field,  M.  Rio  and  his 
companions  endured,  for  the  sake  of  reliev- 
ing their  priests  from  restrictions  put  upon 
them  by  an  usurping  government  It  is 
true  that  they  also  took  up  arms  for  the 
Bourbons,  but  the  proximate  cause  which 
drove  them  to  resistance  was,  as  we  shall 
see,  Napoleon’s  oppressions  of  the  clergy. 
The  principle  of  passive  obedience  does  not 
seem,  in  this  case,  to  come  into  question  at 
all.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  arms  of  the 
Church  consist  in  fasting  and  prayer — her 
weapons  are  the  keys  which  her  Lord  has 
entrusted  to  her  keeping ; the  moment,  there- 
fore, that  she  stirs  up  her  sons  to  raise  an 
arm  of  flesh  against  the  powers  that  be,  she 
quits  the  high  vantage  ground  on  which 
Christ  has  placed  her,  and  descends  to  take 
her  place  amongst  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world.  If  a temporal  power  ordained  of 
Gk)d  orders  a Christian  to  do  what  is  un- 
lawful, he  must  patiently  abide  the  penal- 
ties which  the  world  chooses  to  inflict,  and 
refuse  to  execute  the  command;  in  thb 
case  passive  obedience  is  unlimited.  But 
the  powers  which  the  Vend^ens  and  the 
Bretons  resbted  were  not  the  powers  or- 
dained of  God ; the  sovereignty  of  France 
was  vested  in  Loub  XVIII,  and  hb,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  was  the  authority 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  obey.  Suc- 
cess alone  cannot  make  a usurper  a right- 
ful sovereign ; usurpation  b a crime,  which 
itnpliesthat  there  b a right  and  a wrong  in  the 
matter,  a lawful  and  an  unlawful  au^ority. 
It  b quite  true  that  an  usurped  power  may 
in  time  become  a rightful  one,  and  it  b abo 
true  that  it  is  very  hard  to  lay  one’s  finger 
on  the  precbe  time  when  it  does  become 
lawful.  But  we  will  venture  to  say  that 
such  was  not  the  case  with  the  government 
which  the  Vend^ens,  and  at  a later  period 
the  students  of  Vannes,  resisted.  As  for 
the  leaders  of  the  French  revolution,  with 
whom  the  Vendeens  waged  their  noble 
struggle,  it  is  hard  to  say  in  what  sense 
they  were  a government  at  all ; they  were 
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no  more  the  **  powers  that  be”  than  a gang 
of  highwaymen,  who  are  certainly  the  suc- 
cessful party  when  they  stop  a traveller  on 
the  highway.  Napoleon,  anointed  as  he 
was  by  the  Pope,  and  recognized  at  once 
throughout  France,  might  at  one  time  have 
made  out  a stronger  case ; but  at  the  time 
of  the  Breton  insurrection,  his  position  was 
completely  changed.  First  of  all  he  was 
excommunicated;  besides  which,  scarce  a 
year  before  he  had  abdicated  his  throne, 
and  France  had  sworn  allegiance  to  Louis 
XVIII.  Again,  it  should  not  be  forgotten, 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bretons  the  Bour- 
bons were  not  only  the  recognized  soyer- 
eigns  of  France,  who  had  been  dethrone 
by  an  usurper,  but  also  the  family  in  which 
the  kingdom  was  vested  by  divine  right. 
If  any  reigning  house  in  the  world  could 
lay  claim  to  such  a title,  that  of  St  Louis 
was  the  one ; for  nearly  a thousand  years, 
the  line  of  Capet  had  possessed  the  dirone 
in  uninterrupted  succession,  during  the 
course  of  which  it  had  produced  many 
kings  who  fully  deserved  the  title  of  Most 
Christian.  They  had  been  the  chief  sup- 
port of  the  Church  during  die  struggle  with 
the  German  emperors;  three  archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  St  Anselm,  St  Thomas, 
and  St  Eldmund,  found  a refuge  with  them 
when  aU  the  world  had  abandoned  them ; 
and  the  race  had  acquired  a new  sanctity 
in  the  opinion  of  the  faithful  Bretons,  by 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  The  notion  of 
opposing  a lawful  authority  seems  never 
to  have  entered  into  the  heads  of  the  people 
of  Brittany  and  La  Vendee ; nor  can  it  be 
said  that  interested  persons  excited  them  to 
revolt ; for  the  peasants  seem  uniformly  to 
have  been  the  fi  rst  to  rise,  and  then  voluntarily 
to  put  the  nobles  at  their  head.  These  wars 
were  simply  the  result  of  the  cry  of  religion 
within  the  hearts  of  a brave  and  devoted 
people.  This  is  the  great  charm  of  the  book 
now  before  us ; it  is  the  history  of  men  act- 
ing, not  on  calculation,  but  on  the  impulse 
of  good  and  noble  motives. 

As,  however,  M.  Rio’s  narrative  is  but 
an  episode  in  the  wars  which  so  long  agi- 
tated the  western  provinces  of  France,  we 
cannot  enter  upon  the  subject  without  say- 
ing a few  words  on  the  wars  of  La  Vendee, 


where  commenced  the  long  struggle  of  which 
this  insurrection  of  the  students  is  the  ter- 
mination. The  picture  which  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  draw  of  the  religion  which  ani- 
mates the  peasantry  of  those  countries  would 
be  incomplete  without  an  account  of  what 
was  called  the  Catholic  army  of  La  Ven- 
dee.” In  the  later  rising  in  Brittany,  our 
author  frankly  avows  the  indifference  of  the 
generality  of  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  to 
the  religious  wants  of  the  soldiers ; so  that 
the  devotional  spirit  which  we  have  noticed 
seems  to  have  been  almost  confined  to  our 
friends,  the  students,  and  to  the  peasantry. 
In  the  former  war,  which  broke  out  in  1793, 
nothing  occurs  to  shock  one ; the  republican 
historians  themselves,  though  they  deplore 
the  mistaken  superstition  of  the  Vendeens, 
bear  witness  to  the  purity  of  their  motives 
and  to  the  devotional  spirit  in  which  the 
war  was  carried  on.  One  of  the  oldest  of 
their  leaders,  of  the  name  of  Gamber,  re- 
appears in  M.  Rio’s  pages,  and  seems  to 
have  been  a special  favorite  with  the  stu- 
dents, as  he  certainly  was  with  the  author, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  enthusiastic  way  in 
which  he  mentions  him.  Gkunber,  though 
the  army  was  only  called  ‘‘  I’arm^e  royale,” 
never  forgot  that  he  had  belonged  to  I’ar- 
m6e  Catholique.”  After  the  long  exercises 
of  the  day,  his  troops  might  be  seen  in  the 
evening,  ranged  along  a hedge  where  they 
were  sheltered  from  the  wind,  listening  to 
the  voice  of  the  old  veteran,  who  was  pray- 
ing with  them.  When  they  were  obliged 
to  move  on  Sunday,  Gamber’s  company 
might  be  seen  as  they  marched,  telling  their 
beads,  which  they  always  wore  about  them ; 
and  the  fiag  which  was  borne  before  them 
was  sure  to  bear  a device  which  carried  one 
back  to  dte  time  of  die  crusades.  They 
were  but  keeping  up  the  traditions  which 
had  been  taught  them  in  the  Vendeen  waiv 
which,  as  we  have  said  before,  was  not  a 
political  contest 

The  real  name  of  the  country  now  called 
La  Vendee,  is  Le  Bocage.  It  is  situated  to 
the  south  of  Brittany,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  JUoire ; as  its  name  implies,  it  is  cov- 
ered with  foliage ; not  that  it  can  in  any 
sense  be  called  a forest,  but  each  field  or 
small  farm  is  a litde  patch  of  ground  sur- 
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rounded  by  rows  of  trees^  which  shut  it  in ; 
so  that  seen  from  an  eminence^  the  whole 
country  looks  a large  wood,  with  here  and 
there  a church  spire,  or  the  pointed  turrets 
of  a chateau  pioeing  through  the  screen. 
Few  roads  traverse  this  natural  labyrilith, 
and  these  in  the  winter  time  often  become 
the  beds  of  torrents,  and  are  therefore  im- 
passable. The  gentry  lived  in  isolated  cha- 
teaux,  and  were  quite  a different  order  of 
men  from  the  rest  of  the  French  noblesse. 
They  lived  amongst  the  peasantry  in  the 
greatest  concord  j their  houses  were  not  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  pleasure  grounds,  but 
by  the  diminutive  farms  of  their  tenants, 
all  of  whom  they  knew  personaUy,  and 
whose  joys  and  sorrows  they  shared.  The 
consequence  was  that  when  the  National 
Assembly  abolished  manorial  rights  through- 
out France,  the  decree  was  a dead  letter  in 
La  Vendee,  where  the  peasants  continued 
to  pay  them  as  usuaL  If  the  Revolution 
had  but  let  them  alone,  they  might  have 
remained  in  ignorance  of  the  dreadful  scenes 
which  were  passing  about  them ; but  in  its 
benevolence  it  was  anxious  to  force  its  novel 
blessings  of  liberty  and  equality  even  on 
those  who  wen  bigoted  enough  to  be  satisfied 
as  they  were.  A report,  drawn  up  by  a 
set  of  commissioners,  sent  down  from  the 
legislative  assembly  of  Paris,  speaks  with 
an  amusing  simplicity  on  the  cause  of  the 
troubles  in  this  singular  country.  ^^Reli- 
gioa,  or  at  least  religion  such  as  they  con- 
ceive it,  has  become  to  this  people  the 
strongest,  or  so  to  speak,  the  only  moral 
habit  of  their  lives.”  **  In  this  country,  the 
difficulty  of  travelling,  the  simplicity  of  a 
life  purely  agricultural,  the  lessons  of  child- 
hood, and  the  religious  symbols,  placed  as 
objects,  on  which  men  may  ever  fix  their 
eyes,  have  laid  open  their  minds  to  a crowd 
of  superstitious  ideas,  which,^in  the  present 
state  of  things,  no  species  of  illumination 
can  destroy  or  moderate.”* 

The  tide  of  revolution,  which  had  so 
easily  inundated  France,  here  first  found  a 
' check;  it  rolled  back  broken  from  La  Ven- 
dfe.  Here  was  a strange  phenomenon  for 
the  Dantons  and  Marats  of  Paris,  some- 

* Tbien,  Rerolatioo  Franeiite,  tom.  ii.  Appendix. 
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thing  quite  beyond  their  philosophy — a 
whole  people  so  much  in  love  with  their 
religion  as  to  have  a strange  predilection  for 
paying  tithes.  The  first  occasion  on  which 
the  troubles  broke  out  in  La  Vend^,  was 
the  attempt  of  the  Assemble  Constituante 
to  force  the  oath  to  the  constitution  on  the 
clergy.  It  will  be  remembered  that  by  a de- 
cree of  the  French  constitution,  the  posses- 
sions of  the  clergy  were  confiscated,  and  them- 
selves reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  paid 
creatures  of  the  state ; all  the  old  diocesses 
were  broken  up  or  suppressed,  and  the  ec- 
clesiastical division  of  France  made  one  and 
the  same  widi  the  civil,  so  that  the  bishop 
was  henceforth  to  be  the  mere  prefect  of  the 
department  for  religious  affairs;  above  all, 
connection  with  Rome  was  strictly  forbid- 
den. Those  who  refused  to  bind  themselves 
by  an  oath  to  this  state  of  things,  were  de- 
prived of  their  sees  and  cures,  and  consti- 
tutional bishops  and  priests  appointed  in 
their  stead;  at  the  same  time,  saving,  of 
course,  that  they  were  expelled  from  their 
benefices,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
was  granted  to  those  who  would  not  join 
this  schism,  or,  in  revolutionary  language, 
to  Peglise  des  pretres  insermentes.”  The 
Assembly  did  its  best  to  cajole  the  clergy  of 
France  (for  so  large  was  the  majority  of 
priests  who  refused  the  oath  that  they  may 
be  so  called)  into  this  new  state  of  things. 
It  appears  that  by  a decree  of  May  7,  1791, 
they  even  charitably  allowed  them  the  use  of 
the  parochial,  that  is,  of  their  own  churches 
for  the  celebration  of  mass,  though  they  for- 
bade them  to  perform  there  any  other  cere- 
mony ; secondly,  the  same  decree  permitted 
them  freely  to  worship  elsewhere,  if  they 
pleased.  How  it  was  met  in  La  Vendee 
will  be  seen  by  a letter  of  instructions  sent 
to  his  clergy  by  the  bishop  of  Lupon,  in 
whose  diocess  that  country  is  situated ; he 
commands  his  clergy  not  to  officiate  in  their 
own  churches,  until  they  were  put  into 
their  hands,  as  the  sole  rightful  possessors 
of  them,  lest  their  flocks  should  by  degrees 
come  to  consider  it  indifferent  whether  they 
were  fed  by  the  hands  of  intruders  or  of 
their  own  lawful  pastors.  He  next  bids 
them  avail  themselves  of  the  permission  of 
freely  officiating  where  they  pleased.  In 
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those  parishes,’’  he  continues,  where  there 
are  few  landed  proprietoss  in  easy  circum- 
stances, it  will,  doubtless,  be  difficult  to  find 
a suitable  place  of  worship,  to  procure  the 
sacred  vessels  and  vestments;  in  this  case  a 
mere  bam,  a portable  altar,  a chasuble  of 
chintz  or  other  common  stuff,  and  vessels 
of  pewter,  will  be  sufficient,  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity, for  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mys- 
teries.” This  extract  will  give  us  an  idea 
of  the  state  of  the  Church  in  La  Vendee  at 
a time  when  die  revolution  was  inclined  to 
be  most  tolerant  It  seemed,  however,  as  if 
the  poverty  of  the  Church  only  endeared 
her  die  more  to  her  faithful  peasantry;  the 
Report  to  which  we  have  referred  complains 
that  nothing  was  more  common  than  to  see 
in  parishes  of  five  or  six  hundred  inhabi- 
tants only  ten  or  twelve  persons  attend 
mass  at  the  parish  church,  where  it  was 
celebrated  by  an  intruding  priest ; the 
rest  flocked  to  their  lawful  priest,  though 
he  officiated  at  a great  distance,  in  some 
bam  or  room,  poorly  fitted  up  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

The  Legislative  Assembly,  irritated  by  an 
opposition  which  it  could  not  comprehend, 
proceeded  to  issue  a decree  of  persecution 
against  all  the  priests  who  would  not  take 
the  oath  to  the  constitution.  For  some  time 
the  king  courageously  interposed  his  veto; 
but  after  the  miserable  10th  of  August  an 
open  persecution  commenced,  and  the  re- 
fractory priests,  as  the  revolution  styled 
them,  were  compelled  to  seek  places  of 
concealment  They  celebrated  the  holy 
mysteries  in  woods  and  forests;  and  the 
peasants  flocked  to  them  in  crowds,  armed 
and  prepared  to  defend  them  to  the  last 
drop  of  their  blood.  Partial  insurrections 
broke  out;  and  in  one  place  a peasant  de- 
fended himself  most  vigorously  against  the 
gens-d’armes  with  a fork;  they  cried  out  to 
him — ^^^Give  yourself  up;”  but  his  only 
answer  was — ^^Give  me  back  my  God;”  at 
length  he  fell,  after  receiving  twenty-two  sa- 
bre cuts  in  his  body.  The  immediate  cause, 
therefore,  of  the  wars  in  the  west  of  France, 
was  the  attempt  to  force  an  unlawful  oath 
upon  the  priests ; it  is  curiously  illustrative 
of  the  unbending  temper  of  the  people,  that 
an  attempt  of  a similar  kind  caused  the  out- 
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break  in  Brittany,  in  which  the  students  of 
Vannes  took  part,  and  which  so  many  years 
after  closed  the  contest  of  which  the  Ven- 
d6en  war  was  the  commencement  The 
revolutionary  report  which  we  have  noticed 
above  acquits  the  priests  of  aU  attempts  to 
raise  an  insurrection;  the  peasants  them- 
selves took  up  arms  simply  to  protect  the 
ministers  of  their  religion,  without  any 
concerted  plan.  The  nobles  of  the  country 
who  had  not  emigrated,  at  their  request  put 
themselves  at  their  head,  and  thus  almost 
undesignedly  was  formed  the  Catholic  army, 
which  was  so  long  the  terror  of  the  repub- 
licans at  Paris. 

The  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  these 
brave  men  was  marked  with  the  simplicity 
which  characterized  the  outset  of  the  war. 
Noble  and  peasant  fought  side  by  side, 
without  distinction  of  ranks,  and  the  first 
general-in-chief  of  the  army  was  the  fa- 
mous Cathelineau,  a poor  peasant,  who  for 
his  piety  was  called  the  Saint  of  Anjou. 
The  heroic  courage  with  which  they  fought 
had  not  destroyed  that  simple  good  nature, 
which  seems  to  have  been  their  characteris- 
tic national  feamre.  Improved,  as  it  was, 
by  Christianity,  this  quality  appears  during 
the  war  under  the  form  of  a wonderful  gen- 
tleness, which  never  forsook  them  in  the 
fiercest  coutest.  Even  in  that  most  trying 
situation  for  a soldier,  the  capture  of  a town 
by  assault,  the  houses  were  not  plundered, 
nor  the  inhabitants  ill  treated ; on  one  occa- 
sion, the  taking  of  Thouars,  we  find  them 
rushing  at  once  to  the  churches  to  ring  the 
bells  and  to  pray.  The  name  of  Catholic, 
which  they  assumed,  was  no  empty  title; 
on  one  occasion  two  soldiers  quarrelled,  and 
drew  their  swords  on  each  other;  one  of 
the  officers  perceiving  it,  rushed  up  and 
exclaimed,  Jesus  Christ  forgave  his  mur- 
derers— and  a soldier  of  the  Catholic  army 
would  kill  his  comrade!”  the  two  men 
dropped  their  swords,  and  rushed  into  each 
other’s  arms.  The  religious  character  of 
the  army  was  not,  however,  confined  to  the 
peasantry ; their  most  famous  commander, 
the  Marquis  de  Lescure,  was  a man  of  aus- 
tere piety,  and  was  called  the  Saint  of  Poi- 
tou, His  courage,  when  most  daring,  was 
never  impetuous,  and  he  moved  amidst  the 
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thickest  of  the  battle  as  a man  who  looks 
death  in  the  face^  and  is  prepared  to  meet 
it  His  humanity  had  something  angelic 
shout  it;  once,  and  once  only,  his  evenness 
of  temper  forsook  him  when  the  peasants 
killed  a prisoner  whom  he  had  ordered  them 
to  spare.  The  man  had  discharged  a fire- 
lock at  him  close  to  his  body;  he  coolly 
beat  it  aside,  and  merely  said,  *‘Take  away 
that  prisoner.^^  His  soldiers  however,  in- 
dignant at  the  man’s  treachery,  killed  him 
bdiind  their  general’s  back.  One  of  the 
many  heroic  deeds  in  the  history  of  the  war 
is  too  characteristic  of  both  general  and  sol- 
diers to  be  omitte<L  Before  the  attack  on 
Fontenay,  May  24,  1793,  the  men,  at  the 
desire  of  their  chiefs,  confessed  and  re- 
ceived absolution  before  the  action,  which 
was  likely  to  prove  dangerous,  as  they  had 
hardly  any  ammunition,  and  were  literally 
obliged  to  charge  the  artillerymen  and  knock 
them  down  at  the  mouth  of  their  guns. 
They  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  retake 
one  of  their  cannons  for  which  the  peasants 
had  a peculiar  fondness;  they  had  called  it 
Marie  Jeanne,  and  used  to  throw  their 
arms  about  it  and  encircle  it  with  ribands 
and  wreaths  of  flowers.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action  the  soldiers  wavered, 
and  M.  de  Leseure  advanced  singly  before 
them,  crying,  "Vive  le  Roi!”  to  animate 
them.  At  ^at  moment  a battery  of  six 
pieces  was  pointed  to  the  spot  on  which  he 
was  standing;  his  clothes  were  pierced  in 
many  places,  but  by  a miracle  he  was  un- 
wounded. "You  see,”  he  said,  coolly 
turning  to  his  men,  " they  don’t  know  how 
to  fire.’^  The  peasants  were  rushing  for- 
ward with  impetuosity,  when  a large  cross, 
erected  in  former  times  by  a missionary, 
caught  their  eyes;  they  immediately  threw 
themselves  on  their  knees  under  the  very 
fire  of  the  cannon.  One  of  their  ofiicers 
would  have  hurried  them  on ; M.  de  Les- 
cure  said  quietly  to  him,  "Let  them  pray  to 
God.”  They  started  up  firom  their  knees 
and  rushed  forward  again ; we  need  not  ask 
if  Marie  Jeanne  wm  retaken.  This  great 
man  was  aflerwards  killed  in  the  cause 
which  he  had  so  nobly  defended;  he  lin- 
gered long  fdW  receiving  his  mortal  wound ; 
and  some  of  his  last  words  are  recorded  by 


his  wife,  afterwards  Madame  de  Laroche- 
jacquelein.  He  said  to  her:  "1  have 
fought  for  God,  and  I die  for  him ; I hope 
in  his  mercy.  I have  often  looked  death  in 
the  face,  and  I do  not  fear  it;  I go  to  heaven 
in  full  trusL  All  I regret  is  leaving  you ; 1 
had  hoped  to  be  your  happiness ; if  I have 
ever  given  you  reason  to  complain  of  me,  ; 
forgive  me.”  Soon  after  his  death  the  roy- 
alist army  was  defeated  and  dispersed  at  ; 
Savenay;  La  Vendee  was  not,  however, 
yet  pacified ; both  there  and  in  Brittany  a 
desultory  war  was  kept  up,  which  lost  to  a 
great  extent  its  rdigious  character,  and  be- 
came a cruel  and  exterminating  warfare. 
Still,  in  spite  of  this  unhappy  termination 
of  the  campaign,  these  brave  men  had  not  I 
shed  their  blood  in  vain ; in  1799  a treaty 
was  framed,  by  which  the  churches  were 
restored  to  the  Catholics  in  Brittany  and  La 
Vendee;  and  the  priests  were  freed  from 
the  obnoxious  oath  which  was  the  original 
cause  of  the  insurrection.  They  obtained, 
as  M.  Rio  tells  us,  what  had  been  their 
ultimate  object  each  time  that  they  took  up 
arms — the  restoration  of  the  altars  and  the 
ministers  of  Christ. 

After  this  treaty,  it  appears  that  these  un-  ; 
happy  countries  returned  for  a time  to  tiieir  \ 
former  peaceful  state;  the  concordat  of  1802  \ 
tended  still  more  to  tranquillize  them.  It  s 
was  the  interest  of  Napoleon  to  appear 
friendly  to  the  Church,  and  seminaries  were  \ 
established  with  the  concurrence  of  the  gov-  i 
emment  to  supply  with  new  recruits  the  \ 
ranks  of  the  priesthood,  which  had  been  so  i 
miserably  thinned  during  the  revolution.  I 
The  college  of  Vannes,  which  figures  so  J 
prominently  in  the  annals  of  "La  Petite  j 
Chouannerie,”  was  one  of  these  places  of  > 
education.  It  appears  that  Brittany  was  \ 
very  little  affected  by  Napoleon’s  accession  | 
to  foe  empire,  and  all  might  have  remained  | 
tranquil,  had  the  emperor  but  left  foe  Church  | 
independent.  It  however  soon  became  evi-  \ 
dent  that  he  intended  to  make  her  his  in-  \ 
strument  in  enslaving  France,  and  to  draw  \ 
her  ministers  into  foe  vortex  of  imperial  \ 
centralization.  We  shall  at  present  merely  ^ 
notice  those  portions  of  his  ecclesiastical  I 
policy  which  roused  foe  indignation  of  foe  ; 
Bretons,  and  reserve  foe  general  considera-  • 
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tion  of  his  measures  to  the  conclusion  of 
our  article. 

In  1809,  it  became  known  in  Brittany 
that  Napoleon  had  confiscated  the  patri- 
mony of  St  Peter,  and  had  been  excom- 
municated by  the  Pope  i from  that  moment  ; 
the  Bretons  showed  a disposition  to  resist  i 
him.  They  refused  to  serve  in  the  armies 
of  a man,  whom  the  Church  had  put  under 
her  ban  5 " Who,’*  they  said,  "could  guaran- 
tee a Christian  conscript  that  he  should  not 
be  ordered  to  bear  part  in  an  expedition  .. 
shameful  as  that  of  the  ditch  of  Vincennes, 
or  the  Cluirinal  hill,”  from  which  the  holy 
Father  had  been  brutally  dragged  by  the 
imperial  soldiers'?  The  villages  were  de- 
serted, and  men  quitted  their  homes  and 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  : 
wild  forests  of  the  country,  rather  than  serve 
in  the  imperial  Armies.  There  does  not 
seem,  however,  to  have  been  any  general 
outbreak,  till  Bonaparte  had  been  once  ex-  : 
pelled  and  returned  from  Elba,  for  the  fa- 
mous hundred  days.  One  of  his  last  acts 
in  the  midst  of  his  disasters  had  been  to 
endeavor  to  force  the  chapters  of  Troyes, 
Tour  nay,  and  Gand,  to  receive  bishops  of  * 
his  nomination,  though  the  sees  were  not 
vacant ; "their  legitimate  pastors  he  had  im- 
prisoned and  driven  into  exile,  and  he  now 
inflicted  the  same  vengeance  on  those  who 
remained  faithful  to  them.  The  very  youths 
of  the  seminary  of  Gand  he  forced  into 
his  armies  or  shut  up  in  prisons,  where 
forty-eight  of  them  perished  by  disease.  ; 
His  first  acts  on  his  return  corresponded 
with  his  exit  j by  a decree  issued  April  8th, 
1815,  he  ordered  all  the  public  function- 
aries, not  excepting  the  clergy,  to  transfer 
to  him  the  oaths  which  they  had  first  sworn 
to  Louis  XVIII ; on  their  refusal  he  com- 
menced a persecution.  This  filled  up  the 
cup  of  his  infidelity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bre- 
tons; on  his* attempt  to  force  the  conscrip- 
tion upon  them,  they  refused  to  fight  for 
the  enemy  of  the  Church.  The  cause  then  ; 
which  drove  the  province  into  resistance 
was  one  which  reminds  us  of  the  times  of  : 
Innocent  III ; in  M.  Rio’s  words,  the  qties- 
tion  was,  whether  ^e  emperor  was  to  be  : 
above  the  priesthood,  and  the  authority  of  : 
the  prefet  above  that  of  the  Church. 


It  was  in  this  insurrection  that  the  stu- 
dents of  Vannes  took  part,  and  it  is  around 
them  that  the  poetry  of  the  expedition  con- 
centres. There  is  a depth  of  devout  feeling 
in  these  poor  youths  who  quitted  their  home 
to  fight  for  their  religion  and  their  king, 
which  is  irresistibly  charming.  With  ail 
their  heroism  they  are  still  mere  boys ; they 
wept  bitterly  on  leaving  their  mothers  and 
sisters,  and  one  of  them  cries  like  a child 
when  wounded  in  battle,  though  he  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  determined 
bravery.  At  the  same  time  they  display  in 
their  relations  to  dieir  masters  at  college  all 
the  petulance  of  their  age ; this  M.  Rio  does 
not  attempt  to  disguise,  and  he  has  done  well, 
for  it  gives  a reality  to  exploits  which  would 
otherwise  appear  disproportioned  and  un- 
true. Scraps  of  school-boy  Latin,  and  quo- 
tations from  Tacitus  and  Livy  mixed  iip 
with  the  Maccabees,  and  the  magnificent 
Latin  of  the  Breviary,  occur  every  now  and 
then  to  complete  the  motley  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  whole.  The  narrative  would 
sometimes  appear  comic,  if  the  religious 
courage  of  the  young  heroes  did  not  give  it 
a coloring  of  romance,  which  carries  the 
reader  , back  to  the  crusades.  The  college 
seems  to  have  been  a place  where  all  the 
traditions  of  the  wars  of  La  Vendee  and 
Brittany  concentred ; it  numbered  amongst 
its  inmates,  old  candidates  for  the  priest- 
hood, who  had  formerly  quitted  the  all  but 
monastic  stillness  of  the  seminary  to  serve 
in  these  wars,  and  now,  after  ten  years 
spent  in  toil  and  bloodshed,  humbly  took 
their  places  on  the  benches  of  the  college 
beside  boys  of  half  their  age,  in  order  to 
resume  the  studies  which  had  been  so 
strangely  interrupted.  The  purity  of  their 
lives,  and  the  zeal  with  which  Aey  after- 
wards discharged  their  holy  functions,  left 
their  young  companions  no  doubt  of  the  sin- 
cerity with  which  they  had  embarked  in 
this  just  quarrel.  All  therefore  combined 
to  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  these  young 
heroes  in  favor  of  what  they  considered  to 
be  a sacred  war.  The,  state  in  which  they 
found  the  villages  on  going  home  in  1815 
lor  their  vacation,  was  well  calculated  to  add 
fuel  to  the  flame. 

Just  before  Easter  an  order  came  to  pull 
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down  their  beloved  white  banner  firom  the 
church  steepleS)  where  it  had  always  floated 
beneath  the  cross^  and  to  substitute  the 
hateful  tricolor.  This  was  a prelude  to  the 
conscription,  so  that  that  year  the  hallelujah 
of  Easter  was  sung  almost  in  the  tone  of  a 
funeral  chant.  The  students  fully  partici* 
pated  in  these  feelings  which  animated  the 
province  in  its  resistance,  but  the  immediate 
causes  which  led  to  their  final  outbreak  have 
a mixture  of  boyhood,  as  well  as  of  religion 
about  them,  which  is  eminently  characterise 
tic.  Before  the  revolution  the  head  boy  in 
each  class  wore  as  the  badge  of  his  dignity 
a small  dove,  the  symbol  of  the  Blessed 
Spirit,  to  remind  him  perpetually  of  the  ex- 
ample of  purity  which  he  was  bound  to 
hold  out  to  his  school-fellows.  The  imperial 
university  had  profanely  substituted  an  ea^ 
for  the  dove;  this  again  had  at  the  first  re- 
storation given  place  to  a silver  cross,  en- 
chased with  fleur-de-lys.  On  Bonaparte’s 
letom  from  Elba,  an  order  came  to  reinstate 
the  eagle  in  its  honors;  this  was  too  much 
for  the  boys ; their  devotion  for  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  ever  kept  alive  by  the  chanting 
of  the  hymn  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus,”  at  the 
openmg  of  their  daily  studies.  Some  of  them 
had  heretofore  preferred  this  sacred  badge 
even  to  the  cross  and  the  fleur-de-lys ; and 
now  that  the  hateful  eagle  was  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  old  lily  of  France,  their  indig- 
imtion  knew  no  bormds,  and  they  flatly  re- 
fused to  stain  their  bosoms,  as  they  termed 
it,  with  this  new  decoration,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  an  emblem  of  apostacy. 
Another  grievance  of  a similar  nature  had 
annually  recurred  to  fan  the  flame  of  their 
discontenl;  Napoleon  had  taken  a flatncy 
to  compare  himself  to  Charlemagne,  and 
amongst  other  acts  of  ecclesiastical  supre- 
macy he  had  ordered  the  church  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  to  keep  the  feast  of  Charlemagne. 
He  also  sent  an  order  to  the  colleges  con- 
nected with  the  university  to  observe  the 
day  of  this  novel  saint  as  a holiday.  The 
boys  of  Vannes,  who  strongly  suspected  the 
quarter  fitnn  which  this  order  emanated, 
could  not  discover  the  name  of  Saint  Charle- 
magne in  the  litanies  of  the  saints,  and  at 
once  put  him  down  for  some  usurper,  whom 
the  emperor  had  canonized  of  his  own  au- 
i VoL.  II.— No.  1. 


thority.  What  aggravated  the  insult  was 
that  not  only  was  this  new  festival  intro- 
duced, but  the  feasts  of  Saint  Nicholas  and 
Saint  Catherine,  which  had  been  kept  ever 
since  there  was  a university  in  France,  were 
at  the  same  time  abolished.  Saint  Nicholas, 
from  the  well-known  legend  of  his  raising 
two  school-boys  to  life,  had  been  from  time 
immemorial  the  protector  of  children;  Saint 
Catherine  was  the  special  patron  of  all  stu- 
dents in  philosophy;  she  is  said  to  have  been 
a virgin  of  Alexandria,  who  so  ably  con- 
futed the  most  celebrated  heathen  philoso- 
phers in  a dispute  held  before  the  emperor 
Maximin,  that  they  all  joyfully  confessed 
Christ  and  were  immediately  hurried  to  the 
stake.  Whoever  she  was  (for  her  acts  are 
uncertain)  she  sunk  deep  into  the  devotion 
of  Christians;  on  many  painted  windows 
she  appears' with  her  joy^  pahn  and  her 
well-known  wheel,  and  angels  are  said  to 
have  conveyed  her  body  to  Mount  Sinai 
with  songs  of  triumph.  In  commemoration 
of  her  victory  over  the  wisdom  of  this  world, 
she  has  always  been  invoked  by  students  in 
heathen  philosophy ; so  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  imperial  prohibition,  St.  Catherine’s 
day  was  still  kept  by  the  upper  class  at 
Vannes,  and  St  Charlemagne’s  proportion- 
ably  neglected. 

A more  serious  grievance  was  soon  added 
to  these  somewhat  school-boy  afironts;  three 
of  the  boys  one  day  returned  from  a ramble 
in  the  fields,  with  chaplets  of  white  flowers 
in  their  hats ; it  appears  that  from  time  im- 
memorial those  most  faithful  guardians  of 
tradition,  the  boys  of  Brittany,  had  thus 
decked  themselves  out  in  the  early  spring. 
Some  of  the  revolutionary  mob  of  Vannes 
however  took  offence  at  the  hawthorn  flow- 
ers, white  having  been  ever  the  color  of 
the  French  flag  before  the  revcdution ; they 
fiercely  attacked  the  three  boys,  one  of  whom 
defended  himself  manfully,  and  was  at 
length  carried  off*  by  a party  of  gens-d’armes 
as  a disturber  of  the  public  peace.  Without 
a vestige  of  a trial  he  was  brutally  kicked 
and  beaten  by  the  soldiers,  till  the  blood 
gushed  from  his  mouth ; soon  afrer  he  was 
expelled  from  the  college,  and  sent  to  his 
native  village.  Here  at  least  he  hoped  to  be 
at  peace ; his  heart  leaped  for  joy  on  seeing 
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the  belfry  of  the  Tillage  churchy  and  he  has- 
tened to  greet  his  friends.  An  edict  of  the 
prifet  h^  howeyer  preceded  him^  and  all 
turned  their  backs  upon  him.  The  priest 
of  the  place  who  had  taken  the  constitutional 
oath  in  the  revolution^  preached  at  him 
from  the  pulpit^  and  a few  days  afrer  a party 
of  gens-d’armes  made  their  appearance  at 
his  father’s  door  to  carry  him  off  as  a con- 
script; he  only  escaped  by  rushing  into  the 
neigh^ring  forest  This  was  too  much  for 
his  school-fellows^  and  when  shortly  after- 
wards news  was  brought  to  them  that  the 
chief  amongst  them  were  to  be  forced  into 
the  ranks  of  the  imperial  army  by  a decree 
of  the  pr6fet  of  the  department^  they  at  once 
resolv^  on  joining  the  Bretons^  who  were 
everywhere  on  the  point  of  rising  against 
Napoleon’s  government  One  thing,  how- 
ever, was  necessary  before  they  rushed  on 
this  perilous  expedition,  and  that  was  the 
permission  of  the  Church,  for  whose  cause 
they  took  up  arms.  This  portion  of  the  nar- 
rative we  give  in  M.  Rio’s  own  words. 

If  our  enemies  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  church  they  would  have  seen 
enough  to  make  them  suspect  that  it  could 
be  no  common  matter  which  was  thus  stir- 
j ring  up  these  youthful  consciences.  The 
I confessionals  were  thronged  as  at  the  ap- 
I proach  of  a first  communion;  but  the  features 
I of  the  boys  did  not  wear  that  angelic  sere- 
nity, that  look  of  transfiguration  which  on 
that  day  sheds  a kind  of  beauty  over  the 
plainest  visages.  On  this  occasion,  the  peni- 
tents had  a dogged  and  anxious  air,  which 
betrayed  distracting  thoughts  foreign  to  the 
object  which  brought  them  there.  The  most 
scrupulous  among  them  thought  themselves 
obliged  to  impart  to  their  confessors  the  plot 
which  was  hatching,  and  the  active  part 
which  they  meant  to  take  in  its  development 
The  clergy,  to  our  great  surprise,  I had  al- 
most said  our  great  scandal,  were  nearly 
unanimous  in  condemning  it  Without 
adopting  the  words  of  the  imperial  catechism, 
which  threatened  eternal  damnation  to  all 
who  refused  obedience  to  his  majesty  the 
emperor,  and  without  interpreting  the  epis- 
tle of  St  Paul  to  the  Romans  in  the  sense 
of  a purely  passive  submission,  they  bade 
us  render  to  Caesar  the  things  which  are 


Caesar’s,  as  long  as  Caesar  did  not  prevent 
our  rendering  to  God  the  things  wUch  are 
God’s.  They  then  feelingly  reminded  us 
that  we  had  not  recognized  the  authority  of 
our  parents  in  the  matter,  that  aU  the  con- 
sequences of  our  insurrection  must  be  dis- 
astrous for  ourselves,  who  might  be  cut  off 
to  a man ; for  our  families,  who  should  be 
persecuted;  and,  above  all,  for  the  diocess, 
which  should  be  left  without  resources  from 
which  it  could  draw  recruits  to  succeed  that 
generation  of  martyr-priests  which  was  fast 
failing.  In  reality,  this  last  was  the  con- 
sideration which  had  most  weight  with  our 
spiritual  fathers.  They  feared  above  all  lest 
the  vineyard  of  the  Saviour,  which  had  long 
lain  fallow,  and  then  had  been  cultivated  by 
a small  number  of  weakly  workmen,  should 
now  also  lose  the  fruit  of  their  labor;  to 
avert  this  evil  for  which  no  victory  bought 
by  our  blood  could  in  their  eyes  compensate, 
they  made  use  of  all  the  arguments  which 
their  reason  or  their  feelings  could  suggest. 
Several  heart-rending  scenes  occurred  be- 
tween the  chaplain  of  the  little  convent  and 
his  penitents.  He  was  the  confessor  of  more 
than  half  the  scholars  of  the  college,  and  for 
each,  but  above  all  for  the  poor,  he  was  a 
counsellor,  a protector,  and  a father.  It  was 
he  who  had  excited  our  heads  and  set  our 
hearts  on  fire  by  enthusiastic  tales  about 
Spain  and  the  Spaniards.  Against  a power 
at  open  war  with  religion  he  would  have 
preached,  nay  marched  with  a crucifix  in 
his  hand;  but  so  long  as  the  Ark  of  God  was 
respected,  his  wish  was  to  remain  at  peace 
even  with  the  Philistines.  Not  that  he 
placed  an  insurrection  against  any  power 
whatever  under  the  category  of  mortal  sins; 
on  the  contrary,  he  left  us  free  to  go  or  to 
stay,  and  when  he  had  spent  all  his  pater- 
nal remonstrances,  the  only  means  which 
he  employed  to  withhold  us,  were  the  tears 
which  accompanied  his  parting  benedic- 
tion.” 

The  good  priest,  from  the  determined  tone 
in  which  the  secret  had  been  confided  to  him, 
probably  dreaded  lest  the  matter  had  gone  : 
too  far  to  allow  even  his  authoritative  inter- 
position to  be  availing.  The  consciences 
of  the  youthful  casuists  were  however  set 
at  rest,  and  they  now  seriously  set  forward 
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on  their  dangerous  course.  We  must  con-  priesthood;  then^  if  at  any  time^  they  should 

fess^  that,  like  the  old  priest,  we  cannot  find  have  husbanded  their  blood,  for  it  was  pre- 

it  in  our  hearts  to  blame  these  brave  boys,  cious,  as  the  future  seed  of  the  Church, 

many  of  whom  porished  in  their  career  of  The  generations  before  them  had  however 

self-devotion.  At  all  events  we  cannot  but  set  them  the  example  of  resistance,  and  men 

think  that  the  sufferings  they  endured  and  : whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  revere 
the  dangers  which  they  braved  from  the  | as  holy  priests  had  in  their  youth  quitted  the 
most  unft<^ifi«h  motives,  must  be  tak»i  into  seminary  to  join  the  Bretons  in  arms  against 

the  account  before  we  altogether  condemn  the  republic.  We  must  not,  therefore,  blame 

them.  The  severest  charge  that  can  be  them  too  harshly  for  a fault  which  some 

brought  against  them  is,  that  many  of  them  of  them  expiated  so  severely  on  the  field  of 

as  we  have  seen,  were  candidates  for  the  battle. 

TO  ■■  OOMTIMOKD. 


Selactod. 

HUMILITY. 

Hast  tboa  seen  a lovely  and  fragrant  flower. 

That  shuns  the  glare  of  the  noonday  hour ; 

That  blooms  not  in  genial  days  of  spring. 

Nor  unfolds  its  leaf  with  the  gaudy  thing  ? 

Its  value  is  g^at  and  its  g^wth  is  rare. 

And  happy  is  he  who  its  worth  may  share. 

It  loves  to  bloom  in  the  silent  hour. 

When  the  cup  is  closed  of  the  richer  flower; 

It  will  live  when  the  tempest  howls  around. 

And  in  winter  snow  it  is  often  found ; 

And  its  sweets  are  cast  in  the  midnight  air. 

When  no  other  fragrance  is  wafted  there. 

It  will  rarely  grow  on  the  cultured  soil. 

Which  is  kept  with  care  and  ostensive  toQ ; 

But  will  often  spring  on  neglected  laud. 

And  will  flourish  fair  on  a desert  sand. 

By  the  pompous  palace  thoo*lt  find  it  not. 

It  will  rather  bloom  near  the  peasant’s  cot ; 

Nor  mounts  it  high, — a lowly  thing 
That  scarce  finom  the  surface  of  earth  will  spring. 
Would’st  thou  learn  its  hue?  ’Tis  a lovely  green. 
But  in  nature’s  verdure  *05  scarcely  seen ; 

Thou  must  gently  tread,  and  must  bend  thee  low. 
To  gather  this  flower  where  it  loves  to  grow; 
Thou  longest  perchance  its  name  to  see, — 

This  flower  is  called  Humclitt. 
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I The  Priedhood  m Church,  $d  forth  m 
two  dieeounei,  By  William  Rollin^ 
son  Whittingham^  bishop  of  Maryland. 
Baltimore : Knight  & CoRmm. 

I The  ProieeUmi  Episcopal  Pastor  teadung  the 
people  commuted  to  his  charge  to  keep  and 
observe  the  doctrines,  and  sacraments,  and 
disciplmc  ef  Christ,  ^c.  By  Rey.  Henry 
V.  D.  Johns.  Baltimore:  N.  Hickman. 

I letter  to  the  Rev.  Henry  V.  D.  Johns,  oc- 
casioned by  the  ptMieoHon  ef  his  sermon, 
entitled  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Pastor.^* 
By  a Layman.  Baltimore:  Knight  & 
Colburn. 

; Emmanuel  in  the  Eucharist;  a sermon  by 
William  Roliinson  Whittingham^  bishop 
of  Maryland.  Baltimore : Knight  & Col- 
burn. 

WERE  we  to  consider  only  the  sub- 
stance of  the  pamphlets  which  we 
have  here  mentioned,  they  would  scarcely 
furnish  a sufficient  pretext  for  the  critical  ex- 
amination of  their  contents.  The  reader 
who  peruses  them  will  perceive  that  they 
contain  nothing  more  than  a statement,  by 
individuals  who  profess  the  same  creed,  of 
conflicting  opinions  in  reference  to  certain 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  particu- 
larly the  eucharisdc  institution;  and  if  he 
is  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  every  true 
Protestant  is  his  own  supreme  judge  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  he  will  not  wonder  at  the  dis- 
covery, in  the  above  cited  publications,  of 
the  dissonant  views  which  their  authors 
have  expressed.  These  erroneous  opinions, 
moreover,  have  been  repeatedly  refuted  by 
Catholic  controvertists,  and  were  there  no 
peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  the 
recent  avowal  of  them,  we  should  forbear 
the  present  investigation  of  the  subject,  per- 
mitting the  evil  to  work  its  own  cure,  or  to 
find  a remedy  in  the  many  excellent  vindi- 
cations of  Catholic  truth  which  are  in  cir- 
culation. But  the  discussion  that  has  given 
birth  to  the  publications  mentioned  at  the 


head  of  this  article,  exhibits  an  extraordi- 
nary aspect  in  our  latitude,  and  owes  its 
origin  to  a still  more  extraordinary  occur- 
rence. One  of  the  discourses  of  Bishop 
Whittingham  on  the  Priesthood  in  the 
Church,’^  was  delivered  by  him  at  the  instal- 
lation of  the  Rev.  Henry  V.  D.  Johns,  as 
rector  of  Christ  church  in  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore. The  tone  of  the  sermon  was  far 
from  being  acceptable  to  Mr.  Johns,  and  in 
the  evening  of  the  very  day  on  which  he 
was  invested  with  the  parochial  charge,  he 
preached  in  substance  the  discourse  entitled, 
^^The  Protestant  Episcopal  Pastor,”  con- 
taining views  in  reference  to  the  Church, 
and  more  especially  in  relation  to  the  eu- 
charist,  very  difierent  from  those  which  his 
bishop  had  expressed.  Such  a collision 
between  the  two  gentlemen  is  not  very 
remarkable  when  we  consider  the  natural 
and  inevitable  tendency  of  Protestantism, 
whose  grand  characteristic  feature  and  pe- 
culiar distinction  has  ever  been  the  power 
of  producing  division  and  separation,  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  fatal  liberty 
which  it  grants  to  every  individual  of  as- 
serting the  supremacy  of  his  own  judgment 
in  matters  of  faith.  Unity  of  belief  cannot 
possibly  exist  where  there  is  a setting  up,  as 
A Layman  expresses  it,  of  a private  judg- 
ment, under  the  guidance  of  individual  rea- 
son, as  an  antagonist  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Church.”*  The  discordant  opinions,  there- 
fore, of  the  bishop  and  the  minister  are  not 
a subject  of  wonderment  so  much  as  the 
novelty  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  manifested.  The  occasion,  also, 
derives  a considerable  degree  of  interest 
from  the  important  inquiries  which  it  sug- 
gests, and  from  the  alarm  which  has  been 
sounded  at  the  innovations  which  a trans- 
atlantic movement  is  attempting  to  intro- 
duce into  the  creed  and  language  of  the  ; 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

* Letter  to  Rer.  Mr.  Johns,  p.  IS. 
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It  is  uniTefsally  known  that  since  the 
period  of  the  Refonnationy  the  words  attar, 
Mcr^See,  fried,  have  had  a veiy  limited  ap- 
plication, except  among  the  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  Church 
haring  existed  without.change  and  without 
interruption  since  the  apostolic  age,  it  is 
bat  natural  that  her  language  should  be  that 
of  primitiTe  Christianity.  Her  faith,  her 
goYemment,  hex  institutions  are  not  of  yes- 
terday. We  behold  them  now  such  as  they 
hare  descended  to  us  from  the  golden  days 
of  religion.  Haring  nerer  ceased  to  pre- 
sent on  her  aitus  that  ''clean  oblation,^^ 
which,  as  the  prophet  Malachy  foretold, 
was  to  be  offered  under  the  new  dispensar 
tion  "from  the  riring  of  the  sun  to  the 
going  down  thereof;’'  the  expressions  to 
which  we  hare  alluded,  hare  always  be«Ei 
in  general  use  among  her  children,  and  are 
well  understood  in  their  proper  and  literal 
signification.  When  we  adrert  to  the  to- 
tryiee  which  the  priests  of  the  new  law  of- 
fer to  the  honor  of  the  Almighty,  this  lan- 
guage is  perfectly  intelligible,  because  we 
are  understood  to  speak  of  that  holy  and 
sublime  offering,  in  which,  according  to  the 
frdth  of  the  Cadiolic  Church,  Jesus  Christ 
himself  is  the  high*i>ris8t  and  rictim.  When 
we  call  the  table  at  which  the  minister  of 
God  performs  this  solemn  act  of  worship, 
an  altar,  we  do  not  depart  from  the  strictest 
propriety  of  diction;  because  we  beliere 
that  on  that  table  a true  and  real  sacrifice,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  offered  to  the 
Dirine  Majesty.  When  we  designate  the 
clergyman  who  exercises  this  high  power  as 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Gkxl,  by  the 
name  of  pried,  we  are  not  more  obnoxious  to 
criticism ; because  we  apply  the  term  pre- 
etaely  in  the  signification  that  has  always 
been  assigned  to  it  But  the  case  is  rery  dif- 
ferent with  the  Protestant  sects.  When  the 
doctrine  of  Christ’s  real  and  corporal  pre- 
sence in  the  holy  eucharist  was  repudiated 
in  England,  under  the  reigns  of  Edward 
and  Elizabeth,  the  sacrifice  which  was  an 
essential  appendage  of  this  belief  was  also 
abolished ; the  altars  on  which  the  immacu- 
laie  Lamb  had  been  offered,  were  set  aside 
to  make  room  for  tables,  and  the  title  of 
priest  was  likewise  relinquished,  the  minis- 


ters of  the  Church  by  law  established  ^><>irig 
designated  by  the  name  of  parsons.  Such 
was  the  terminology  introduced  by  the  Re- 
formation : the  mil  eaer\fiee,  the  mil  ottor, 
the  mil  pried  haring  been  discarded,  the 
Lord’s  tapper,  the  Lord^t  table,  and  the  mm- 
ider  were  substituted,  as  appropriate  ex- 
pressions to  convey  the  new  ideas  or  opin- 
ions that  had  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient 
faith.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  this 
was  only  following  the  dictate  of  common 
sense ; for,  to  adhere  to  the  old  phraseology 
for  the  expression  of  sentiments  infinitely 
removed  from  those  which  it  had  formerly 
conveyed,  might  have  given  rise  to  an  in- 
tolerable confusion,  and  would,  moreover, 
have  been  altogether  unnatural  When, 
therefore,  the  belief  of  the  real  presence 
was  dfolished,  its  phraseology  was  likewise 
abolished  among  Protestants,  and  it  requires 
no  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  history 
to  acknowledge  that  at  one  time  the  epithet 
of  pried,  far  from  being  considered  as  an 
honorable  title,  was  almost  universally  used 
in  England  among  the  reformed  sects,  in  a 
scofiSng  and  reproachful  sense.* 

With  the  aid  of  these  prefatory  observa- 
tions, the  reader  will  not  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  the  merits  of  the  discussion  be- 
tween Bishop  Whittingham  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Johns.  The  object  of  the  bishop’s  two  dis- 
courses on  " the  Priesthood  in  the  Church,” 
is  to  show  that  the  clergy  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Churcli  have  a priedJy  eharaeter, 
and  his  effort  to  establish  the  proposition  is 
evidently  a very  laborious  one.  The  rea- 
soning is  very  obscure  and  bears  upon  the 
face  of  it  ,an  attempt  to  prove . something 
apparently  much  at  variance  with  the  ad- 
mitted notions  even  of  his  own  churchmen. 
As  for  as  we  have  been  aUe  to  judge,  his 
argument  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
heads.  1.  The  Jews  had  their  priesthood, 
the  office  of  which  was  to  prefigure  by  typi- 
cal sacrifices  the  propitiatory  offering  of 
Calvary.  " To  tha^”  he  say s,t " the  Chris- 
tian sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  in 
its  memorial  symbols,  looks  back ; to  that 
the  priesthood  of  the  law,  in  its  ministra- 
tions of  types  and  shadows  looked  forward 

* See  BitbopWhita’tStlileetare, towards theeod. 

t Friesikooa  in  the  Church,  p.  7. 
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as  yet  to  be  reTealed ; and  therein  bore  no 
character^  held  no  fhnction  which  a cor-  | 
responding  priesthood  of  the  gospel^  turn- 
ing type  into  commemoration^  shadow  into 
symbol^  might  not  hold.”  2.  " Ministerial 
intervention  that  sins  may  be  forgiven  is 
the  essence  of  pilesthood now  **  Christ’s 
ministers  have  been  sent  to  preach  that 
men  may  believe, — sent,  when  they  do  be- 
lieve, to  remit  their  sins  in  baptism,  and  in 
the  communion  of  the  flesh  and  blood,  which 
^ he  who  eateth’  and  ^ drinketh’  ^ hath  eter- 
nal life.’  ” Therefore  they  have  the  char- 
acter of  priests,  forming  as  they  do  ^*a 
priesthood  in  which  sacraments  take  the 
place  of  sacrifice,  and  the  open  preaching 
of  Christ  crucifi^,  that  of  the  dim  fore- 
shadowing of  the  fact  in  legal  types  and 
symbols.”*  3.  The  ministers  of  the  gospel 
are,  to  some  extent,  representatives  of  Christ, 
who  says,  as  my  Father  hath  sent  me, 
so  I send  you.”  But  Christ’s  mission  from 
the  Father  was  to  be  our  prophet,  priest 
and  king ; therefore,  as  he  is  represented  in 
his  Church  as  prophet  and  king,  he  must 
be  represented  also  as  priest  Therefore 
the  priesthood  of  the  Christian  ministry  is 
an  essential  part  of  its  subordinate  repre- 
sentative character.”!  From  this  brief  ex- 
position of  the  reasoning  which  the  bishop 
has  so  ingeniously  constructed,  it  is  plain 
that  he  has  treated  the  question  pretty  much 
as  a thesis  in  philosophy.  The  form  of  the 
whole  argument  is  thisj  ''the  people  do 
not  call  me  a priest ; but  I think  they  ought 
to  give  me  this  title.”  We  shall  now  ex- 
amine with  what  plausibility  he  claims  the 
distinction. 

Laying  aside  for  a moment  the  examina- 
tion of  the  theological  errors  which  he  has 
committed,  we  shall  consider  the  question 
merely  in  a philological  point  of  view;  and 
we  contend  that  it  can  be  setded  only  by  the 
practice  of  the  Christian  Church.  Wliether 
the  Protestant  clergy  can  be  termed  a priest- 
hood, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  de- 
pends upon  the  meaning  which  custom  has 
assigned  to  the  substantives,  priest,  som/ice, 
&c.  Words  are  mere  sounds,  the  signifi- 
cation of  which  is  not  determined  by  indi- 

* PrinAaod  in  tfts  CkurcA,  pp.  9,  IS,  13. 

t im.  pp.  2%  26,  &c. 
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vidual  fancy  or  speculation,  but  by  the  gen- 
eral usage  of  mankind. 

**  Si  Tolet  usns 

Quern  penes  arbitriom  est  et  jus  et  norms  loqnendi.** 

Anteriorly  to  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  Latin  word  hfumUitai,  which  now 
signifies  humility,  expressed  a passive  con- 
dition, a degraded  state  of  the  individual  to 
whom  it  was  applied.  But  when  the  ex- 
ample of  our  Saviour  had  ennobled  and 
sanctified  the  spirit  of  self-denial,  and  made 
voluntary  abjection  a virtue,  the  word  hu- 
fniiUai  acquired  a new  signification,  utteiiy 
unknown  before  that  period,  and  perfectly 
unintelligible  to  the  sensual  views  of  par 
ganism.  It  then  was  adopted  to  imply  an 
active  quality  of  the  soul,  a spirit  of  willing 
self-abasement  that  conforms  our  sentiments 
to  those  of  Chiist.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Greek  word  Before  the  in- 

troduction of  the  Christian  religion,  it  was 
used  to  signify  an  assembly  of  any  descrip- 
tion ; subsequently  its  meaning  became  more 
restricted,  and  it  was  employed  only  to  denote 
the  Church  or  a temple  for  divine  worship. 
Many  other  illustrations  might  be  adduced 
to  show,  what  reason  itself  proclaims,  that 
words  in  common  use  must  be  understood 
according  to  their  general  acceptation.  But 
what  has  always  been  understood  by  the 
word  prieit  f The  reader  will  take  notice 
that  the  English  language  was  not  a product 
of  the  Reformation,  and  that  the  word  to 
which  we  have  alluded  was  introduced  into 
its  vocabulary,  many  hundred  years  before 
I the  lust  of  Henry  VIII  conceived  any  change 
of  religion.  This  word  was  in  universal 
I use  long  before  that  eventful  period ; at  a 
; time  when  all  who  spoke  or  wrote  the. 

English  language  throughout  the  world, 

I were  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  those  days  the  word  pried  sig- 
; nified  a man  who  had  been  separated  from 
the  people  by  the  ceremony-of  valid  ordina- 
; tion,  and  had  received  the  sacerdotal  char- 
; acter  as  well  as  the  powers  which  it  implies, 
such  as  this  character  and  these  powers 
were  then  believed  to  have  been  transmitted 
from  the  apostles,  and  to  be  still  extant  in 
I the  Catholic  priesthood.  But  it  was  then 
j universally  admitted  that  the  individual  who 
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was  inyested  with  the  sacenlptal  dtaraeter^ 
leceiyed  the  power  of  offering  sacrifice, 
and  that  the  sacrifice  which  he  was  to  offer 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  was  by  excel- 
lence the  eucharistic  oblation,  such  as  it  has 
always  been,  and  is  still  understood  and  of- 
fered by  the  yast  majority  of  the  Christian 
world,  and  is  founded  upon  the  acknow- 
ledged dogma  that  Christ  is  really,  substan- 
tially, and  corporally  present  on  the  altar 
afier  the  ceremony  of  consecration.*  Such 
was  the  notion  implied  by  the  word  priest, 
and  it  has  neyer  ceased  to  retain  this  as  its 
proper  signification.  As  a proof  of  this  as- 
sertion it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  remark 
that  no  socmer  was  the  Andean  schism  ef- 
fected by  a rupture  with  the  see  of  Rome 
and  the  substitution  of  new  doctrines  in  the 
place  of  ffiose  which  had  been  yenerated 
ibr  ages,  than  this  title  was  withheld  from 
the  Protestant  clergy  in  common  parlance ; 
because  the  word  was  not  supposed  to  de- 


oommon  acceptation ; and  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  which  some  Episcopal  clergymen 
are  using  to  rff&rm  the  rrfofmed  language, 
it  is  a palpable  fact  which  requires  no  ar- 
gument to  substantiate  it,  that  at  this  day, 
in  these  yery  times,  the  term  pried  is  not 
employed  to  designate  a Protestant  clergy- 
man. Consult  the  forms  of  expression 
which  are  authorized  in  those  countries 
where  the  English  language  is  the  medium 
of  communication  between  man  and  man ; 
examine  the  usages  of  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  the  United  States.  What  do 
they  understand  by  the  term  in  question  ? 
Nothing  more  or  less  than  a clergyman  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  St  Augustin  refuted 
the  sectaries  of  his  age  by  referring  them  to 
the  simple  fact,  that  if  any  person  inquired 
the  way  to  a Catholic  Churchy  no  one 
would  dream  of  directing  him  to  a temple 
erected  by  an  and-catholic  sect  Such  also 
would  be  the  case  at  the  present  day,  and 


note,  in  its  proper  sense,  a minister  of  the 
reformed  creeds.  It  is  true,  the  expression 
has  been  retained  in  some  passages  of  the 
Book  (f  Common  Prayer,  but  only  in  a wide 
and  secondary  sense  not  in  its  proper  and 

* The  Cooneil  of  Trent  (Secs.  22)  that  explnint 
Um  Mcrifioe  of  the  new  law : **  Our  Lord  and  God, 
althoo^  be  was  about  to  offer  himself  once,  on  the 
altar  m the  crocs,  to  his  Father,  that  on  it  he  mi|^t 
operate  oor  eternal  redemption;  yet,  because  oy 
death  his  priesthood  was  not  to  cease,  he,  at  bis  last 
sapper,  the  same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed 
(1  Cor.  xi)»  that  he  mirbt  leave  to  his  Churw  a 
Ttsible  sacrifice,  such  as  the  nature  of  man  requires, 
by  which  the  bloody  sacrifice,  once  to  be  completed 
on  the  cross,  might  be  represented ; and  its  memory 
n^ht  continne  to  the  end  of  time ; and  its  salutary 
Tirtne  be  applied  to  the  remission  of  those  sins 
which  we  daily  commit — declaring  himself  to  be 
the  MDointed  priest  forever  according  to  the  order 
of  Melchisedee ; he  offered  to  his  FaUier  his  body 
add  blood  under  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine ; 
and,  under  those  appearances,  delivered  the  same 
to  his  apostles,  whom,  at  the  time,  he  appointed  the 
priests  oC  the  new  testament.  To  them  and  to  their 
snooessors  in  the  priesthood,  he  gave  command  to 
otkr  the  same,  saying:  Do  fkU  jor  a commtmorci- 
dom  qf  me  {Ijoke  xzii).  So  the  CatboUc  Church 
has  always  understood  and  taught.** 

t The  sense  in  which  the  word  Pfieet  is  used  in 
the  Ibraralaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  may  1^ 
ascertained  from  the  Latin  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
which  makes  use  of  the  Latin  word  answering  to  a 
Christian  minister,  not  that  answering  to  an  offerer 
of  sacrifioe.  This  shows  that  the  word,  when  ap- 
plied to  Protestant  clergymen,  was  applied  in  a 
sense  difiering  from  that  which  had  been  usual  be- 
fcre  the  Befiimation.  Hence  it  never  passed  Into 
commonnse.  See  Protntant  Epiteoped  Paeior,  pp. 
24, 27. 


in  reference  to  the  question  before  us.  If 
an  individual  wished  to  consult  a Catholic 
priest,  and  not  knowing  the  place  of  his 
residence,  were  to  ask  the  first  person  whom 
he  chanced  to  meet,  xehere  doe$  the  pried  Hot, 
we  know  what  answer  he  would  receive. 
Who  would  think  of  pointing  the  inquirer 
to  the  parsonage  of  an  Episcopalian  clergy- 
man ? The  residence  of  the  Catholic  priest 
would  most  undoubtedly  be  indicated,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  belongs  to  an  order 
of  men  whom  the  English  language  de- 
nominates priesU ; the  Protestant  minister 
not  being  known  to  the  community  uqder 
that  name. 

From  the  view  we  haye  taken  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  logically  inferred,  that  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  clergy  have  no  right  to 
the  appellation  of  prieds,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  or  in  other  words,  that  there  is 
not  a priedhood  in  their  Church.  On  the 
subject  of  the  priesthood,”  says  Jl  Layman, 
**  it  is  obvious  that  but  little  should  at  present 
be  said  and  we  much  mistake  the  public 
mind,  if  this  is  not  a very  general  opinion 
in  reference  to  the  priesthood  which  he 
would  more  particularly  uphold.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  t^t  Bishop  Whittingham  had 

* Letter  to  the  Rgr.  Mr.  Johns,  p.  14. 
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more  their  TnipfU  to  any  cogitation  of  sacii- 
fioe>  than  the  name  of  a senator  or  an  alder- 
man causeth  them  to  think  upon  old  age  ^ 
or  to  imagine^  that  every  one  so  termed, 
must  needs  be  ancient,  because  years  were 
respected  in  the  first  nomination  of  both. 
Wherefore,  to  pass  by  name,  let  them  use 
what  dialect  they  will ; whether  we  call  it  a 
priesthood,  a presbytership,  or  a ministry, 
it  availeth  not:  although  in  truth,  the  word 
presbyter  doth  seem  most  fit,  and  in  propri- 
ety of  speech  more  agreealde  than  priest, 
with  the  drift  of  the  whole  gospel  of  Jesus 
ChrisL^^ 

From  the  authorities  just  cited,  and  which 
are  certainly  entitled  to  the  respect  of  Epis- 
copalians, it  is  manifest  that  the  title  affects 
ed  by  Bishop  Whittingham  is  not  justified 
either  by  the  language  or  the  doctrine  of  his 
own  religious  formularies,  and  his  triple 
argument  to  prove  the  priesthood  in  his 
church,’’  dwindles  into  fruitless  sophis- 
try. In  the  first  place,  he  endeavors  to 
establish  this  proposition  by  comparing  the 
Christian  ministry  with  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood. But  the  Jews  had  a real  sacrifice, 
and  consequently  it  does  not  follow  that, 
because  they  had  a concomitant  priesthood, 
there  is  one  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church.  2.  **  Ministerial  intervention  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  the  essence  of 
priesthood,”  if,  as  we  have  seen,  it  includes 
the  ofifering  of  sacrifice;  but  there  is  no  such 
offering  among  the  Episcopal  clergy;  there- 
fore they  form  no  priesthood.  3.  If  Christ’s 
nrinisters  are  sent  by  him,  as  he  was  sent 
by  the  Father,  this  is  to  be  understood  either 
literally  or  figuratively;  if  figuratively,  then 
it  is  plain  that,  ev^  in  the  hypothesis  that 
the  Protestant  clergy  have  any  mission  at 
aU,  they  are  not  a priesthood  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word;  if  literally,  it  follows  that, 
there  being  no  sacrifice  among  them,  they 
are  not  priests,  and  have  no  mission  from 
Christ.  In  a future  article  we  shall  establish 
this  point  by  another  process  of  reasoning, 
which  will  show  that  the  Church  of  Christ, 
from  its  very  origin,  has  always  recognized 
in  the  Eucharistic  institution  a true  and  real 
sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
and  that  the  true  ministry  of  the  Church  is 
entitled  to  the  honorable  appellation  of  priest- 
VoL.  II.— No.  1. 


hood,  becaose  it  possesses  the  reality  which 
this  title  implies.  This  view  of  the  8ul]ject 
will  enable  us  to  confute  in  globo  the  erro- 
neous opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucha- 
ristic sacrifice  generally  held  by  Protestants, 
and  put  forth  in  the  four  pamphlets  which 
we  have  noticed.  But  before  we  bring  these 
observations  to  a close,  we  feel  bound  to 
address  a passing  word  to  bishop  Whitting- 
ham and  the  fiock  that  acknowledges  Iris 
jurisdiction. 

This  gentleman  undertakes  to  stigmatize 
in  opprobrious  terms  the  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  Church  on  the  subject  of  the  Eu- 
charist, and  ventures  even  to  charge  her 
with  a practice  which  she  disavows.*  We 
shall  not  retaliate  by  the  use  of  similar  ex- 
pedients : for  we  are  proud  to  say  that  Ca- 
tholicity has  no  need  of  such  weapons  to 
achieve  her  triumphs,  and  our  object  in 
these  remarks  is  merely  to  rectify  the  mors 
which  the  bishop  has  committed.  But  wt 
advise  him  to  urge  his  claims  hereafter  in 
more  measured  language,  and  to  remember 
that  any  unfair  dealing  in  a man  of  Iris  sta- 
tion in  the  world,  cannot  but  detract  from 
his  respectability  as  a Christian  and  from 
his  honor  as  a gentleman.  His  contemptu- 
ous allusions  to  the  Catholic  priesthood  will 
necessarily  appear  in  the  public  eye  as  fall- 
ing with  excessively  bad  grace  from  an  in- 
dividual, who  is  so  easily  convicted  of  hav- 
ing attempted  to  pilfer  from  that  very  priest- 
hood its  distinguishing  and  most  glorious 
title.  Such  arguments  as  these  moreover 
are  less  than  nothing  in  the  scale,  when  they 
are  interwoven  with  a series  of  inconsistent 
and  contradictory  assertions.  A few  of  these 
contradictions  we  shall  briefly  expose,  while 
we  challenge  a satisfactory  explanation  of 
them.  The  bishop,  speaking  of  the  Catho- 
lic priesthood,  says  if  Such  a priesthood 
the  reformers  found,  claiming  privileges, 
which  it  refused  to  test  by  the  written  record 
of  its  commission,  and  exercising  those  pri- 

* Priesthood  in  the  Church,  pp.  20.  21.  fn  the 
gtur^  of  the  Cath.  Church,  (Canon  of  the  MaM,) 
are  these  words:  **  and  of  all  here  present,  wh<Mo 
faith  and  devotion  are  jenown  unto  thee,  for  whom* 
we  offer,  or  icAo  offer  vp  to  thee  this  sacrifice  of 
praise,”  &c:  how  then  can  bishop  Whittingham  call 
the  mass  **  a worship  offered  not  with,  but /or  the 
people  ?” 

t Jhid.  p.  21. 
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▼ileges^  even  on  its  own  showing  of  their 
extent,  in  abuses  the  most  fearful  and  soul^ 
destroying.  Is  it  wonderful  that  some  who 
set  themselves  to  gainsay  its  usurpations, 
failed,  in  the  corruption  which  they  saw,  to 
find  the  simple,  scriptural  original?  and 
under  the  exclusive  worship,  mumbled  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  of  a mass — and  pardon- 
mongering  ministry,  lost  sight  of  the  Chris- 
tian priesthood  and  its  spiritual  sacrifices? 
Same,  not  all;  for  God  be  thanked,  our 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ, 
while  it  purged  away  the  accumulated  errors 
that  had  soiled  its  discipline  and  worship, 
retained  alike  the  form  of  sound  words  in 
doctrine,  and  the  golden  casket  of  ritual  ob- 
servances, that  it  found  transmitted,  unbro- 
ken and  unchanged  from  primitive  days  and 
apostolic  men.”  Where  was  the  Church, 
we  ask,  before  these  errors  were  purged 
away?  Was  it  the  body  known  as  the 
Catholic  Church?  It  must  have  been; 
since  that  was  the  only  channel  in  exist- 
ence through  which  ^^the  form  of  sound 
I words”  could  be  transmitted;  and  if  this 
I is  the  case,  how  can  it  be  said  that  this 
I Church  of  Christ  was  characterized  by  a 
I half  disearded  paganimn,  an  abnod  bkupbe- 

Imotis  use  of  the  Eucharistic  institution? 
Are  such  imputations  consistent  with  the 
promises  of  our  Saviour  to  his  Church,  by 
I which  he  pledged  his  word  to  remain  with 
I her  all  days  to  the  consummation  of  ^e 
I world?”*  From  what  source,  we  again 
I ask,  did  the  Anglican  church  receive  the 
j golden  casket  of  ritual  observances”  and 
i the  ministerial  succession  to  which  she  lays 
\ claim  ? Could  it  have  been  from  any  other 
! source  than  the  Church  which  existed  at  the 
; time  of  the  Reformation,  that  is,  the  Catho- 
j lie  Church?  And  if  such  is  the  supposition, 
I if  she  acknowledged  the  Catholic  Church 
I to  be  a faithful  guardian  of  the  ritual  observ- 
I ances  and  ministerial  succession,  why  did 
I she  not  also  adhere  to  that  same  Church  as  a 
I creditable  witness  of  religious  truth?  Bishop 
\ Whittinghom  informs  us  that  the  ministeis 
i . of  the  gospel  bear  the  warrant  of  Christ 
; to  teach,  premonish,  exhort  and  rebuke  with 
j all  authority,  a people  charged  to  obey  them, 

i * Motth.  xxTtii. 


as  having  rule  over  them;”*  and  in  instAlliitgr 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Johns,  he  teUs  the  peoplef 
**  Receive  him  who  is  now  set  over  you  as 
your  pastor,  as  the  representative  of  Christ” 

We  should  infer  from  this  language  that  he 
considers  the  Protestant  pastor  as  having  a 
real  authority  to  instruct  his  fiock  in  the 
Christian  religion.  But  if  this  is  his  mean- 
ing, what  signify  the  remarks  that  follow? 

So  far  as  his  teaching  is  conformable  to 
that  rule,  (the  Bible),  hear  him,  as  you 
would  hear  his  master;  for  by  him  his  mas- 
ter speaks.”  The  people  then  are  the  judges 
after  all;  yet  the  pador  i§  the  repreecnJUdwe 
(f  Chid  a These  contradictions  in  the 
bishop’s  pamphlet,  we  contend,  are  totally 
irreconcileable  and  inexplicable : and  wi^ 
that  spirit  of  charity  which  prompts  an  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  others,  we  call  upon 
our  dissenting  brethren  seriously  to  examine 
these  and  other  difficulties,  which  are  the 
necessary  consequences  of  their  religious 
system.  The  Imhop  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church  in  Maryland  uses  this  lan- 
guage : < Is  any  sick  among  you,’  say  the 

scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  ^ let  him 
call  for  the  elders  of  the  Church,  and  let 
them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  the  prayer  of 
faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  (he  l^rd  shall 
raise  him  up ; and  he  hone  commuted  nm, 
they  ehall  be  forgwen  hUnl^  Is  less  power 
here  attributed  to  the  elder  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  than  the  part  of  the  Mosaic  priest 
in  the  sin-ofiering  implied  ?”f  He  therefore 
supposes  that  the  power  alluded  to  in  this 
passage  of  St  James’  epistle,  belongs  to  the 
elders  of  the  Church ; why  then  do  they  not 
exercise  it?  If  Christ  conferred  this  power 
for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  why  do  their 
ministers  withhold  the  blessings  which  may 
flow  from  it?  Again : the  bishop  declares 
that  sins  are  remitted  in  the  communion,^ 
while  Mr.  Johns  contends  that  it  has  no 
efficacy  to  procure  this  remis8ion.|  Now 
if  the  pastor  is  to  be  obeyed  as  the  represen- 
tative of  Christ,  a serious  difficulty  will  here 
present  itself;  which  of  the  two  pastors  in 
this  instance  is  orthodox  in  his  faith?  In 

* Priesthood  in  tho  Church,  p.  26. 

t Ibid,  p.  28.  t Ibid.  p.  9.  § Ibid.  p.  12. 

t|  Prat.  EpUc.  Pattor,  p.  17. 
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refeienoeto  the  Eucharistic  institutbu  what 
doctrine  is  to  be  held  by  the  Protestant  Epis- 
oopaliani  Is  it  that  of  Mr.  Johns  who  de- 
scribes the  sacrament  as  a mere  memorial, 
or  that  of  a Layman,  who  presents  himself 
in  defimce  of  the  bkhop,  and  pronocmoes  it 
more  than  a memorial,  and  even  a mystery?* 
How  will  these  questions  be  decided?  By 
refierence  to  the  church?  But  we  are  assured 
by  a Lmfmmy  that  the  church  herself  does 
not  pretend  to  say  what  is  to  be  belietred.”t 
Moreoyer  tobere  is  the  church,  or  uihai  is  it? 
What  tribunal  does  the  church  recognize,' 
whose  authority  may  not  suffer  an  appeal? 
The  whole  question  therefore  is  wrapped  in 
uncertainty  for  the  Episcopalian.  In  Tain 
is  he  refmed  to  the  teaching  of  his  church; 

* A IMtr,  Ae.,  p.  6. 

t A LeUer,  Ac.,  p.  12.  ''  It  seemi  to  the  writer 
that  the  CThnrek  teaelief,  that  in  a high,  mysterioot, 
and  if  yoa  will,  aniatelligible  sente,  the  body  and 
Mood  M oar  blessed  Lord  are  eommonicated  to  us 
when  we  fiuthfiilly  reeeire  the  bread  and  wine.  . . . 
What  the  sense  of  the  church  is,  perhaps  nobody 
can  exactly  say,  Ac.”  This  is  truly  a most  extraor- 
dinary ayowal.  Christ’s  body  and  blood  are  commu- 
nicated to  the  worthy  reeeiyer,  rithoorh  the  authcv 
dedares  that  they  are  not  present  in  the  sacrament 
either  by  oonsubstantiatton  or  transubstantiation. 
Then  th^  most  be  absent,  ^t  how  can  they  be 
leeeiyed,  if  they  are  absent.^  How  can  they  be  pre- 
sent and  absent  at  the  sanm  moment?  If  tlie  Catho- 
lio  doctrine  is  a mjrstery,  it  is  at  least  no  contradic- 
tiott,  as  the  poet  om  well  obserred  : 

The  literal  sense  is  hard  to  flesh  and  blood, 

fiat  nonsense  nerer  can  be  nnderstood. 


this  church,  as  we  have  seen,  refers  him 
back  to  his  own  interpretation  of  the  Bible : 
it  professes  indeed  to  haye  the  right  of  de- 
fining the  true  faith,  and  by  a most  glaring 
inconsistency  it  allows  the  Christian  to  adopt 
only  that  portion  of  its  teaching,  which  he 
belieyes  to  beconformaUe  to  the  Scriptures. 
Will  his  doubts  be  settled  by  the  Thirty-nine 
articles?  But  the  sense  of  the  Thirty-nine 
articles  has  neyer  yet  been  determined ; and 
to  thisday  itis  adisputed  point  in  what  sense 
the  clergy  of  the  English  establishment  are 
required  to  substaribe  assent  to  these  articles 
at  their  ordination.*  From  the  preceding 
obserrations  the  reader  will  judge  that 
the  meaning  of  the  articles  k not  better  as- 
certained in  thk  country,  duestions  of  thk 
graye  import,  howeyer,  relating  to  the  inte- 
grity and  purity  of  the  Christian  faith,  are 
certainly  desenring  of  attentiye  considera- 
tion, and  we  leaye  our  dissenting  friends  to 
decide,  whether  they  can  safely  repose  in 
the  bosom  of  a church  which  chdms  so  high 
an  authority,  while  its  practical  operation  k 
eyidently  nugatory,  and  realizes  no  one  of 
those  dkdnctiye  characters  which  the  Son 
of  Qod  so  ykibly  impressed  upon  the  Church 
that  he  establkhed. 

W. 

* See  WatmbuUr  Review,  No.  130,  American 
Edition. 


PRINCIPLE. 

A TALE. 

<<  Alas!  fbr  those  who  lore,  yet  may  not  blend  in  pnyer.”— Mas.  Hbmans. 


**  A ND  I may  hope,  dear  E^n,^  said 
J\  Arthur  Seabrook  to  a fair  girl  who 
was  hanging  upon  hk  arm,  one  balmy 
day  in  June,  as  they  wandered  amid  the 
rich  woods,  and  descended  the  lofty  cUfis 
which  oyerhang  one  of  the  fairest  scenes 
in  the  west ; **  I may — I imiif  belkye  those 
eloquent  looks,  eren  though  your  words 
deny  their  import”  There  was  a short 
silenoe ; for  they  were  just  mid-way  up  the 
difT,  fium  wYaom  bosom  gushes  forth  that 
miniature  cataract  in  Illinok,  known  as  the 


i 


falling  water”  by  the  Americans,  but  by 
the  old  inhabitants  called  by  its  French 
and  more  euphonious  title  of  '^L’eau  qui 
tombe.”  The  scene  was  picturesque  and 
beautiful  to  an  eminent  degree.  A pic-nic 
party  from  St  Louk  had  crossed  oyer  to 
the  neighboring  state  a few  hours  before, 
and  after  driying  along  the  upper  road, 
through  the  ancient  and  French-looking 
Tillage  of  Cahokk,  and  resting  a few  mo- 
ments at  the  rural  abode  of  the  Tillage  priest, 
hsi4  partaken  of  hk  hospitatity,  preparatory 
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to  a late  breakfast  They  had  succeeded  in 
persuading  their  renerable  host  to  join  them 
in  a day  of  recreation,  and  after  continuing 
their  excursion  a few  miles  further,  had 
halted  at  the  stream  formed  by  the  little  cas- 
cade just  mentioned.  The  horses  had  been 
taken  from  the  different  vehicles,  watered 
and  hitched  in  various  places.  The  cloth 
had  been  spread  upon  a shaded  grass  plot 
and  the  viaxids  carried  from  the  city  for 
the  day’s  refreshment  had  been  partaken 
of,  amid  laughter,  song,  and  recitation; 
the  greatest  liveliness  prevailed  among  the 
gentlemen  of  the  party,  and  the  exhilarating 
ride,  the  fresh  air,  and  touching  loveliness 
of  the  novel  scene  had  produced  a similar 
effect  upon  the  ladies.  All  were  in  the 
finest  spirits — the  laugh  of  childhood  min> 
gled  with  the  wild  melody  of  birds — and 
the  varied  notes  uttered  by  the  human  voice 
to  tempt  an  echo  in  reply,  died  away  in 
strange  vibrations  of  disappointment  to 
the  ear.  The  party  had  broken  into  sepa- 
rate groups  of  two  and  three,  as  accident  or 
fancy  prompted.  Some  had  strayed  away 
among  the  woods  and  vines  growing  thickly 
around,  and  others  had,  as  they  said,  gone 
to  seek  the  presiding  deity  of  the  scene  amid 
its  darker  recesses.  One  or  two  gentlemen, 
more  adventurous  than  the  rest,  had  as- 
cended to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  cliff 
and  stood  triumphantly  above  the  gushing 
stream.  Arthur  Seabrook  at  this  moment 
joined  Ellen  Hudson  at  the  base  of  the 
rock,  where  she  was  standing  wrapt  in 
contemplation  of  the  scene,  and  apparently 
unconscious  of  his  approach.  She  had, 
however,  felt  his  presence,  and  the  awk- 
wardness of  her  own  position;  and  turning 
towards  him  she  said:  ^'Let  us  seek  the 
Naiad  of  the  fountain  at  its  source;  per- 
haps we  may  be  more  fortunate  than  Mary 
in  her  search  for  a wood  nymph,  or  Mr.  F. 
in  his  hail  for  an  echo;”  and  they  were  as- 
cending the  cliff  for  this  ostensibly  poetic 
purpose,  when  our  tale  commences.  Though 
Ellen’s  true  object  had  been  action,  she  did 
not  wish  to  trust  her  heart  alone  amid  that 
quiet  scene,  beneath  its  romantic  and  soft- 
ening influences,  with  her  elegant  and 
highly  gifWl  admirer.  Besides,  she  had 
given  him  not  four  hours  before,  when  he 


had  seemingly  been  in  great  and  imminent 
danger  from  one  of  those  accidents  which  but 
too  frequently  occur  in  steamboat  navigation, 
an  evidence  of  affection  which  she  would 
gladly  have  avoided,  had  nature  wrought 
less  powerfully  in  her  pure  and  deeply  feeling 
bosom.  His  danger  had  been  great  but 
instantaneous — Ellen’s  quick  eye  alone  had 
witnessed  its  extent,  and  when  he  joined 
her  the  next  minute,  it  was  to  catch  her 
sinking  form  in  his  arms,  overcome  as  she 
was  by  an  emotion  of  fainting.  It  was  to 
this  he  aUuded  when  he  addressed  to  her 
the  opening  words  of  our  narrative.  They 
had  paused  to  repose  for  a moment,  and 
Ellen  had  turned  to  look  upon  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  below.  She  was  a girl  whom 
few  would  have  termed  beautiful,  for  the 
charm  of  symmetry  was  wanting  in  her 
features,  and  the  Grecian  artist  might  have 
turned  away  from  her  face  in  disappoint- 
ment But  the  higher  charms  of  intellect, 
of  thought,  and  of  feeling,  lent  to  her  every 
look  and  gesture  a fascination  which  none 
could  fail  to  discern.  It  was  this  rare 
combination  of  heart  and  mind  that  had 
won  for  her  the  love  of  Arthur  Seabipok. 
She  was  a distant  relative  of  his  mother, 
and  had  been  invited  to  her  house  during 
Arthur’s  absence  from  the  West  the  year 
before.  She  was  an  orphan,  and  about  die 
same  age  as  his  sister  Mary;  and  Mrs.  Sea- 
brook  having  been  warmly  attached  to  her 
parents,  had  offered  her  a home  upon  her 
leaving  school,  and  as  her  mother  had  died 
since  she  was  last  in  Baltimore,  Ellen  was 
glad  not  to  return  thither.  Having  been  an 
only  child  and  in  independent  circum- 
stances, she  was  very  grateful  for  the  home 
of  love  and  kindness  thus  afforded  her,  and 
soon  became  a delighted  denizen  in  the 
house  of  her  aunt.  Arthur,  Mary  and 
"Little  Sue,”  a bright-eyed  child  of  five 
years  old,  were  the  only  members  of  Mrs. 
SeabrOok’s  family.  Her  kind  protectress 
had  not  been  long  a widow,  but  her  sor- 
rows, though  deeply  felt  by  herself,  were 
never  obtruded  upon  others.  She  had  in- 
vited E^llen  Hudson  to  her  house  as  much 
10  insure  her  daughter’s  happiness,  as  to 
secure  an  asylum  for  the  orphan,  where 
her  young  years  might  glide  on  in  the  tran- 
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qnil  enjoyment  of  pleasures  suitable  to  her 
age  and  station.  Mrs.  Seabrook,  though  a 
strict  member  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
was  no  condemner  of  the  innocent  gaieties 
of  life.  She  loved  to  see  her  children  happy 
and  did  all  in  her  power  to  promote  their 
pleasures.  Arthur  was  a noble  creature, 
the  pride  of  his  mother  and  sisters,  high- 
minded,  enterprising,  and  accomplished. 
He  had  been  recalled  home  from  foreign 
travel,  by  the  death  of  his  fath^,  and  em- 
barited  as  his  successor  in  a large  and  lucra- 
tive mercantile  establishment  in  St  Louis, 
to  die  business  of  which  he  had  ever  since 
devoted  a mind  of  no  ordinary  capacity, 
and  the  energies  of  a character  of  no  com- 
mon order.  Mary  was  a sweet,  gentle  fair- 
haired giri,  whose  clear  complexion  and 
full  blue  eyes  were  ever-betraying  the  over- 
flowing sensibilities  of  her  heart  Little 
Sue  was  the  pet  and  play-thing  of  the 
whole  family,  blending  many  of  the  charac- 
teri8ti<»  of  each,  yet  still  preserving  enough 
of  individuality  to  render  her  the  darbng  of 
aU.  Ellen’s  brightened  feelings  harmonized 
well  with  the  different  members  of  this 
charming  family,  and  she  had  learned  to 
love  as  deeply  as  she  was  beloved  by  them. 
There  were  few  topics  upon  which  their 
sentiments  or  principles  were  at  variance, 
and  these,  by  a tach  good  taste  and  good 
breeding  were  seldom  discussed;  and  when 
introduced  at  aU,  the  innate  politeness  of 
each,  prevented  remarks  that  could  by  pos- 
sibility border  upon  rudeness.  Such  were 
the  portion  of  the  pic-nic  party  to  which 
OUT  story  leads,  and  we  return  from  our  long 
digression  to  resume  the  conversation  be- 
tween Arthur  and  EUlen.  Arthur  stood 
leaning  against  a tree,  the  bark  of  which 
was  cut  with  names  and  initials  in  endless 
variety  and  number.  Ellen  was  on  a rock 
but  a few  feet  distant  above  him,  and  almost 
within  the  spray  of  the  fountain.  She  stood 
as  it  were  unsupported;  her  gentle  eye  was 
turned  to  her  companion,  and  her  whole 
figure  and  attitude  were  so  statue-like  that 
an  observer  from  below  might  have  mis- 
taken her  for  the  Naiad  she  had  sought 
She  commenced  in  a clear,  low  tone,  but 
neither  her  voice  nor  manner  faltered  as 
she  spoke.  Arthur!”  she  said,  had 


hoped  this  painful  subject  would  never  have 
been  broached  between  us  again.  But  you 
will  have  it  otherwise — and  afler  the  weak- 
ness you  beheld  in  me  this  morning,  1 can 
no  longer  deny  that  I love  you — ^nay,  move 
not,  but  hear  me.  Deeply  do  I regret  that 
it  is  so — ^for,  as  to  myself,  I have  power  to 
conquer  the  feeling.  My  admiration  for 
your  talents,  and  respect  for  your  virtues, 
I am  proud  to  acknowledge;  but  the  wo- 
man’s weakness  which  has  permitted  me  to 
love  where  I should  not,  is  as  humbling  to 
my  pride,  as  it  is  painful  for  me  to  confess. 
Let  me  pray  that  you  will  forget  it,  for  I 
never  can  be  yours!” 

"And  why  not  mine,  EUen?  what  is 
there  you  obj^  to  in  one  so  devoted?  My 
mother  and  my  sisters  will  gbry  in  my 
choice — and  my  whole  heart — ” 

Nay,  Arthur,”  said  she,  interrupting 
him,  **  urge  me  no  more.  Dear  Arthur,  it 
is  very  painful  to  hear  you ; but,  you  know 
I am  a Catholic.” 

"And  is  that  all?”  said  he,  with  a joyous 
laugh,  whose  notes  of  happiness  rung  above 
the  sound  of  the  falling  waters.  " Oh  Ellen, 
was  it  for  such  a trifle  as  this,  that  you 
would  have  discarded  me?”  and  he  ^nt 
forward  as  if  to  take  her  hand.  But  there 
was  no  answering  look  of  pleasure  on  her 
calm  and  thoughtful  face ; and  her  manner 
repressed  his  ardor. 

I will  wed  with  none  who  holds  a differ- 
ent faith,”  she  said,  in  the  same  deep,  ear- 
nest, heartfelt  tone.  The  answer  was  so 
firm  that  it  startled  him ; and,  he  could  only 
gaze  upon  her  for  a moment,  in  wonder 
and  uncertainty;  but  she  moved  neither  limb 
nor  feature,  and  seemed  almost  a part  of  the 
rock  she  stood  upon.  It  is  principle  that 
sustains  her,  was  his  first  conviction ; admi- 
ration followed  in  its  wake,  and  then  came 
the  rapid  hope  to  win  her  from  her  purpose. 
After  a pause  of  several  minutes,  he  slowly 
moved  towards  her;  his  look  subdued,  his 
manner  tender  and  deferential — '^Let  me 
hope,”  said  he,  " dear  Ellen,  and  it  shall 
be  as  you  wish.  I will  concede  every  thing 
to  you — I will  respect  your  principles,  and 
never  interfere  widi  your  practice” — 

" It  cannot  be,”  she  replied,  "Arthur,  I 
have  heard  you  wonder  how  any  one  could 
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be  a Roman  Catholic;  you  have  jested  with 
me  on  my  blindn^;  in  shorty  I cannot  hope 
to  see  you  a practical  and  believing  Catho- 
lic^  and  none  other  can  I marry.’’  She  was 
sdll  firm^  though  a tear  had  risen  to  her  eye, 
and  her  lip  quivered,  memory  was  busy  at 
her  heart  Arthur  mistook  her  emotion  for 
yielding,  and  pressed  his  suit  more  closely. 

Listen  to  me,  Arthur,”  said  EUlen,  as  she 
now  seated  herself  upon  one  of  the  frag- 
ments of  rock  which  lay  around  them.  **  I 
will  tell  you  a tale  of  my  childhood : — ^My 
father  was  one  of  the  most  urbane,  elegant, 
and  intellectual  men  I ever  knew;  his  gene- 
ral deportment  was  all  amiability  and  affec- 
tion. My  mother  was  the  most  gentle  and 
devoted  wife,  yielding  to  her  husband  on  all 
subjects,  but  one,  and  anticipating  his  every 
wish  and  pleasure.  He  had  been  educated 
an  Episcopalian,  she  a Roman  Catholic. 
At  the  period  of  Aeir  union,  they  were  both 
young.  My  father  soon  rose  to  eminence  in 
his  profession ; and  my  mother  having  much 
leisure,  devoted  the  hours  of  his  absence  to 
the  investigation  of  religious  truth ; for  she 
saw  that  my  father  had  begun  to  wish,  she 
could  unite  herself  to  the  communion  of 
that  church  of  which  he  was  a member. 
Faithfully  did  she  fulfil  her  duty  as  a wife, 
in  trying  to  divest  her  mind  of  all  the  pre- 
judices of  education  and  the  predilections 
of  her  youth.  There  was  no  work  which 
she  could  obtain,  that  she  did  not  patiently 
peruse,  and  carefully  compare,  until  three 
years  had  passed  away  in  her  labor  of  love. 
The  result  was  to  confirm  her  in  the  tenets 
of  the  Church  in  which  she  had  been  edu- 
cated, and  to  enable  her  to  instruct  me  in 
the  faith  she  so  firmly  cherished.  Impressed 
with  the  vast  importance  of  her  subject,  my 
dear  mother’s  reading  had  rendered  her 
deeply  pious.  The  world  became  altogether 
of  secondary  interest  to  her,  eternal  life 
her  chief  object  in  this ; and  child  as  I was, 

I well  remember  the  care  she  took  to  impress 
the  solemn  truths  of  religion  upon  nly  infant 
mind.  My  father  who  had  also  become 
more  attached  to  his  church  as  he  advanced 
in  life,  beheld  these  efforts  at  first  with  sor- 
row, but  for  a long  time  forbore  to  remon- 
strate. My  mother  was  so  gentle  he  could 
not  bear  to  wound  her  by  differences  of  opin-  I 


ion.  At  first,  a passing  jest  in  my  presence 
upon  the  subject,  then  a sarcasm,  and  then 
a positive  command  that  I should  not  be 
taught  the  mummeries  of  popery,  were  the 
gradations  which  maiked  his  increasing  dis- 
pleasure. My  mother,  who  seldom  opposed 
him,  had  let  the  joke  pass  unnoticed — the 
sarcasm  she  met  with  tears — but  the  com- 
mand aroused  her  to  a sense  of  the  higher 
duty  which  she  owed  her  Maker,  and  she 
expressed  her  determination  to  resist  the 
command  of  her  husband,  and^to  instruct 
her  child,  the  only  one  tnnnmitted  to  her 
care,  in  the  only  true  faith,  as  she  professed 
the  Catholic  to  be — I was  at  this  time  about 
ten  years  old.  But  though  I distinctly  recol- 
lect the  scenes  that  took  place — ^you  most 
pardon  me,  Arthur,  if  I forbear  to  repeat 
them.  Our  house,  from  having  been  the 
literal  abode  of  peace  and  happiness,  had  as 
literally  become  that  of  discord  and  anarchy; 
differences  in  religion  led  to  differences  on 
other  subjects;  harsh  words,  and  bitter  feel- 
ings sprung  up  between  those  who  had 
vowed  to  love,  to  honor,  and  to  cherish; 
forbearing  the  foibles  of  each  other,  and 
clinging  together  until  death.  Oh,  Arthur, 
what  would  have  been  my  fate,  had  not  my 
father  at  this  time,  in  a moment  of  irritation 
at  my  mother’s  perseverance,  placed  me  at 
a Presbyterian  boarding-school?  Already 
religion  had  become  to  me  the  most  fearful 
of  words ; its  mention  by  either  of  my  parents 
gave  rise  to  such  dreadful  scenes — such 
angry  words  and  unkind  looks — I began  to 
doubt,  to  ditUke,  and  to  dread  having  any 
part  in  that  which  made  those  who  pos- 
sessed it  so  disagreeable,  and  so  different 
to  what  they  had  formerly  been ; and  I was 
happy  to  get  into  a school  where  ! could 
escape  it  altogether,  by  fixing  my  mind  upon 
my  lessons,  or  other  subjects,  during  the 
long  extemporaneous  prayers  daily  offered 
by  our  well  meaning  teacher.  Three  years 
passed  in  this  manner,  and  I was  summoned 
to  my  father’s  funeral  An  accident  had 
snapped  the  cord  that  bound  him  to  exist- 
ence. 'My  mother  had  closed  his  eyes ; but 
there  had  been  no  words  of  forgiveness  be- 
tween them;  for  he  was  speechless  when 
she  reached  him.  The  agony  of  my  mother’s 
mind  was  only  increased  by  the  large  for- 
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tone  left  wboUy  at  her  disposal  in  my  father’s 
will,  wherein  it  was  found  he  had  most  ten- 
derly and  affectionately  considered  her,  Ioy- 
ing  her  to  the  last,  with  the  truest  affection, 
and  leaying  me  to  her  sole  care.  My  poor 
mother’s  grief  was  unbounded.  She,  too, 
had  ever  idolized  my  father.  She  had 
mourned  oyer  his  religious  errors,  and  en- 
deavored to  correct  them,  with  a warmth 
and  pertinacity  seldom  equalled ; while  he, 
firm  in  his  own  adherence  to  opinions  once 
formed,  opposed  her  with  a harshness  he 
never  intended,  until  the  circumstances  of 
the  controversy  would  call  it  forth.  My 
mother,  in  her  hour  of  hitter  trial,  turned  to 
that  religion  for  whose  sake  she  felt  she  had 
grieved  him ; and  found  in  the  performance 
of  its  duties  her  only  consolation.  My  pre- 
sence, which  would  have  afforded  her  so 
much  enjoyment,  after  being  debarred  firom 
it  for  three  years,  she  resolved  to  relinquish 
as  a penance  for  her  faults,  and  never  to  see 
me  until  I should  complete  my  seventeenth 
year.  For  this  purpose,  I was  placed  in  the 
academy  at  Emmitsbuig,  and  there  I re- 
mained until  your  dear  mother  summoned 
me  to  her  delightful  home.  My  unhappy 
mother,  whose  health  soon  began  to  decline 
under  her  extreme  distress  of  mind,  and  life 
of  painful  discipline,  died  about  three  years 
ago,  perfectly  reconciled  to  herself,  and  leav- 
ing me  her  blessing  and  her  creed.  At  St 
Joa^h’s,  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the 
lives  of  the  excellent  sisters,  awakened  in 
me  die  memory  of  my  early  days,  and  my 
beloved  mother’s  happy  hours  of  tranquillity 
and  instruction.  I requested  books  on  the 
subject  of  the  Catholic  faith  as  believed  by 
her  children  and  taught  by  the  Church.  I 
satisfied  my  mind  fully  of  their  foundation 
in  truth — tiianked  my  Creator  for  having 
recalled  me  to  the  fold,  and  made  a solemn 
vow  never  to  unite  my  destiny  with  that  of 
one  who  should  not  believe  as  I believe, 
dear  Arthur,  upon  that  most  important  sub- 
ject” 

She  stopped,  and  a long  pause  ensued. 
At  length,  Arthur  said : Few,  Eften ! I 

did  not  think  you  were  so  much  of  a fana- 
tic!” 

You  have  known  me  long,  and  I do 
not  think  have  everfound  me  unreasonable,” 


she  replied.  Now  do  not  jed  about  either 
my  faith  or  practice,  but  let  us  part  in  kind- 
ness.” She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  quietly 
descending  the  cliff,  left  Arthur  to  meditate 
upon  her  words.  In  a short  time  the  com- 
pany reassembled ; dinner  was  spread  upon 
the  green  sward,  and  enjoyed  with  un- 
wonted relish ; and  the  party,  wearied  by 
their  unwonted  exercise,  reclined  languidly 
upon  the  grass  until  it  was  time  to  return 
to  the  city.  The  drive  home  was  delightful. 
The  declming  sun  had  curtained  the  heavens 
above  with  a gorgeous  drapery  of  purple 
and  crimson  clouds,  which  shed  their  mel- 
low glow  upon  the  tree  tops  in  the  distance, 
and  brightened  witii  soft  radiance  the  low 
foliage  of  the  prairie  through  which  they 
passed.  The  feelings  of  the  Seabrook  party, 
who  had  managed  to  occupy  the  same  ve- 
hicle in  returning,  seemed  to  take  their  tone 
firom  the  objects  that  surrounded  them;  each 
became  thoughtful,  and  even  pensive,  as  the 
twilight  hues  darkened  upon  the  scene. 
Presently,  little  Sue, Vho  was  leaning  upon 
her  mother’s  bosom,  pointed  out  to  her  the 
first  star  of  evening,  hanging  like  a silver 
lamp  in  the  vault  above,  and  Mrs.  Seabrook 
in  a clear,  sweet  voice,  repeated  to  her  those 
beautiful  lines,  by  Willis,  ‘^A  Child’s  First 
Impression  of  a Star.”  " How  impressive 
is  the  conclusion,”  said  Mary,  God  has 
made  a star : it  comprehends  so  much ; were 
I a teacher  now,  1 could  make  a whole  ser- 
mon from  those  few  words.”  Pray  post- 
pone it,  Mary,”  said  her  brother,  " until  I 
give  Byron’s  Address  to  Hesperus,  which 
though  in  a different  strain,  is  quite  as  ex- 
quisite.” When  his  well  modulated  voice 
had  ceased  to  sound,  his  mother  said  gravely, 
^^B3rron  has  been  truly  compared  to  an 
^Archangel  ruined.’  His  great  genius  could 
not  redeem  his  bad  principles;  but,  it  shines 
forth  from  the  corruptions  of  his  life,  even 
as  those  beautiful  lines  from  the  pages  of 
Don  Juan,  a beacon  attracting  observation 
to  the  worthlessness  which  surrounds  it.” 
There  was  a moment  of  silence;  when 
Ellen,  who  had  hitherto  been  an  interested, 
but  quiet  listener,  remarked,  I never  see 
the  evening  star,  without  associating  with 
it  in  my  imagination.  The  Vesper  Hymns, 
by  which  it  was  greeted  in  the  olden  time, 
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ia  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  sighing  that 
those  days  of  romance  hare  departed.’^ — 
Yes,”  replied  Arthur,  I remember,  as 
quite  apposite  to  your  feelings.  Bishop  He- 
ber’s  remark  to  Mrs.  Hemans,  in  one  of  his 
numerous  letters  addressed  to  that  lady.  He 
says,  speaking  of  superstition,  ^ Even  now, 
the  planet  Venus  is  identified  with  the  Vir- 
gin Mary, a*  the  star qf  the  sea;  and  receives 
an  undue  share  of  homage  from  the  mari- 
ners of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sicily.”  The 
remark  is  new  to  me,”  said  Ellen ; but  I 
will  not  question  its  truth  3 for  there  is  so 
much  of  devotional  and  poetic  feeling  in  the 
idea,  as  to  render  the  superstition,  if  it  exist, 
at  least  as  excusable  as  it  is  harmless.” 

Upon  my  word,  Elllen,  you  are  such  a 
faithful  defender  of  Catholicism,  even  in  its 
follies,  that  I should  not  wonder  if  you  were 
to  write  a poem  on  the  subject  yourself,” 
said  Arthur,  bitterly.  She  smiled  calmly  at 
his  warmth,  and  said:  ^'Lend  me  your 
sketch  book  and  pencil,  and  I will  try.” 
Sue  had  dropped  off  into  slumber,  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  remained  quiet,  while  the 
earnest  girl  rapidly  traced  the  following 

EVENING  HYMN. 

^ Ave  Maris  Stella.^ 

Atc  Maria!  Star  of  Hope! 

Whose  raji  illume  oar  troubled  way. 

And  through  the  gloom  soft  viataa  ope. 

Of  the  bright  realmi  of  endless  day : 

Receive  our  vows,  and  nightly  shed 
Thy  guardian  beams  around  each  head ! 

Ave  Maria ! Star  of  Peace  ! 

Whose  lustre  cheers  the  troubled  soul. 
Bidding  those  stormy  passions  cease, 

Which  through  the  worldly  bosom  roll : 
Receive  our  vows,  and  nightly  o*er 
Each  anzious  breast  thine  influence  pour ! 

Ave  Maria!  Star  of  l^ove  ! 

Whose  light  to  all  on  earth  is  given. 

Whose  influence,  owned  by  Saints  above. 

Is  honor’d  in  the  courts  of  Heaven : 

Receive  our  vows,  and  nightly  throw 
Thy  halo  o’er  this  world  of  wo ! 

Ave  Maria ! Star  of  Faiih  ! 

Whose  light  each  weary  wretch  may  find, 
To  quell  the  fears  that  throng  his  path. 

And  calm  the  troubles  of  his  mind : 

Receive  our  vows,  and  still  impart 
Hope,  Peace,  and  Love,  to  every  heart ! 

\ 




They  had  reached  the  Ferry  landing,  when 
Ellen  returned  the  book  and  pencil  to  its 
owner.  The  little  boat  soon  commenced  her 
noisy  passage  across  the  river,  and  the  tired 
party  shortly  dispersed  to  their  accustomed 
haunts. 

From  this  day  Arthur  Seabrook  felt  that 
there  was  indeed  no  hope  of  his  winning 
Ellen  Hudson  from  principles  so  firmly 
fixed.  He  desisted  from  useless  efforts  to 
change  her  sentiments,  he  devoted  himself 
with  renewed  vigor  to  the  business  in  which 
he  was  embarked.  Months  rolled  on.  The 
gentle  Mary  was  moved  and  won  to  grace 
another  home ; and  Ellen  devoted  her  time 
more  exclusively  to  the  excellent  Mrs.  Sea> 
brook  and  the  lively  Sue.  But  dark  clouds 
began  to  gather  over  the  business  prospects 
of  Arthur.  Creditors  at  a distance  failed  to 
meet  their  engagements,  and  the  increasing 
difficulties  in  mercantile  life  throughout  the 
eastern  and  southern  states,  began  to  exert 
a baneful  influence  even  in  the  far  west. 
Men  grew  cold  and  cautious.  The  angel  of 
death  at  this  time  passed  over  St  Louis; 
and  its  shadow  fell  upon  two  of  Arthur’s 
most  attached  and  efficient  friends.  The 
houses  which  had  assisted  him  in  all  his 
difficulties  before,  being  now  closed,  he  felt 
that  he  was  upon  the  verge  of  failure,  and 
resolved  upon  one  strenuous  effort  more  to 
sustain  his  sinking  credit  With  this  view 
he  started  on  a collecting  tour  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  state,  and  passing  along  in  a 
westerly  direction,  had  written  from  the 
different  points  of  his  journey  towards  the 
Osage  country,  and  his  last  letter  to  his 
mother  breathed  the  spirit  of  hope,  founded 
on  the  success  which  had  hitherto  crowned 
his  efforts.  His  letter  concluded  with  these 
words : I will  go  up  to  Fort  Gibson,  the 
highest  point  of  steamboat  navigation,  and 
as  I have  seen  and  will  see  a great  variety 
of  Indian  tribes,  I expect  on  my  return  to 
fill  little  Sue  with  wonders  by  my  descrip- 
tions. I will  see  the  noble  and  stately 
Osage,  the  largest  race  of  men  now  extant,  ; 
save  the  Patagonians;  the  surly  Pawnees, 
the  Creeks,  the  Cherokees,  and  Chactaws 
will  all  have  passed  under  my  observation 
ere  I revisit  you ; for  I could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  combine  the  pleasure  of  see- 
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ing  this  inleresliiig  portion  of  our  country^ 
whh  my  more  useful  purpose  in  undertak- 
ing a long  journey,  and  if  I can  pos- 
sibly abstract  the  time  necessary,  I mean  to 
penetrate  into  the  forest  haunts  of  some  of 
the  natiye  tribes.  You  may  expect  some 
fine  specimens  a[  the  tasty  work  of  the 
daa^blers  of  the  wilderness,  and  dearest 
mother,  let  not  your  heart  throb  with  in- 
quietude at  the  protracted  absence  of  your 
son.’’  But  who  can  bid  a mother’s  heart 
uol  be  anxious  ? Mrs.  Seabrook  felt  that  the 
▼ery  caution  implied  the  possibility  of  a 
cause  for  disquiet,  and  deeply  did  she  regret 
the  success  which  had  enabled  her  son,  by 
remitting  the  sums  he  had  obtained  to  St 
Louis,  to  pursue  a scheme  so  full  of  adren- 
mre,  if  not  of  danger,  and  greatly,  xery 
greatly  were  her  fears  increased,  when 
weeks  and  months  passed  by  and  there 
came  no  farther  tidings  of  her  son.  Month 
followed  month,  and  no  (me  had  heard 
further  of  Arthur  Seabrook,  the  house  in 
which  he  had  been  a partner  ceased  to 
struggle,  and  was  pronounced  bankrupt 
fiirs.  Seabrook  found  herself  in  poverty,  at 
the  very  moment  that  the  best  energies  of 
her  character  were  paralyzed  by  the  wretch- 
edness which  had  overwhelmed  her  at  the 
loss  of  her  son.  Mary  and  her  husband 
were  far  distant  from  St  Louis,  and  she 
had  none  but  EUlen  to  console  her  •,  for  Sue 
was  yet  too  young  to  do  more  than  aggra- 
vate her  sorrow  at  the  thought  of  one  other 
helpless  one  to  be  involved  in  suffering. 
At  this  moment  of  trial  and  difficulty,  the 
character  of  Effien  Hudson  shone  forth  in 
all  its  strength  and  loveliness.  Conquering 
the  weakness  of  her  woman’s  nature  she 
nerved  herself  to  the  task  before  her,  and 
soothed  the  grief  she  could  not  censure. 
She  recalled  the  mother  to  a sense  of  her 
duties  by  speaking  of  the  high  principles 
and  nice  sense  of  honor  in  him  she  la- 
mented ; urging  her  to  entrust  the  whole  of 
her  affairs  to  the  hands  of  an  eminent  law- 
yer, and  to  retire  with  little  Sue  and  herself 
to  a smaller  abode,  which  she  took  and  fur- 
nished for  their  future  residence.  I do 
but  return  a debt,”  said  EUen  as  Mrs.  Sea^ 
brook  made  a feeble  effort  to  talk  of  the  ob- 
ligation. do  but  fulfil  a duty,  dear  aunt  j 
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nor  can  it  ever  he  thoroughly  perfonned, 
until  the  orphan  girl  who  has  so  long  dwelt 
beneath  the  shelter  of  your  roof,  feels  that 
you  deem  her  worthy  of  the  dear  privilege 
of  having  you  an  inmate  within  her  hunt- 
hler  home.”  Mrs.  Seabrook  eould  resist  no 
longer,  and  they  soon  moved  to  their  new 
abode.  EUlen  feh  no  wish  to  mix  again  in 
society,  and  sedulously  avoided  the  smallest 
unnecessary  expense  in  her  style  of  living. 
Her  own  bereavement  in  the  loss  of  Arthur 
was  a pang  unknown  save  to  her  own 
heart,  that  told  her  that  its  widowed  and 
broken  feelings  could  never  cling  in  earthly 
love  again  to  another  ol^t  However,  she 
subdued  every  evidence  of  affiiction,  and 
gave  her  whole  time  and  thoughts  to  the 
mother  and  sister  of  him  she  had  so  deeply 
loved. 

More  than  twelve  months  bad  elapsed 
since  Arthur  was  last  heard  of,  and  Mrs. 
Seabrook’s  unceasing  anguish  had  reduced 
her  to  despondency,  to  illness,  and  to  death. 
When  EUlen  followed  this  dear  relative  and 
true  friend  to  the  grave,  she  felt  that  the 
last  tie  was  broken  that  had  bound  her  to 
existence,  except  the  little  sister  so  entirely 
committed  by  circumstances  to  her  care. 
**  We  will  live  for  each  other,  my  precious 
Sue,”  said  she,  as  they  dung  together  in  a 
tearful  embrace  after  Mrs.  Seabrook’s  fime- 
ral,  and  from  that  hour  she  devoted  all  her 
energies  and  brilliant  talents  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  docile  giiL 

Years  passed  on.  Tranquillity  had  re- 
turned to  their  home,  and  happiness  to  the 
heart  of  Sue.  It  was  a dear,  cold  night  on 
the  24th  of  December;  the  candles  had 
been  lighted  earlier  than  usual,  and  Ellen 
had  just  asked  her  young  companion,  if 
she  had  finished  her  airangements  for  a 
visit  from  Saint  Nicholas,  when  the  street 
door  bell  announced  a visitor.  " Provoking ! ” 
exclaimed  Sue,  ^*I  had  hoped  to  have  such 
a pleasant  evening  alone  with  you,  Ellen, 
and  hear  the  conclusion  of  ‘ The  Winter’s 
Tale,’  but  now  even  Shakspeare,  I sup- 
pose, must  wait  till  our  visitor  departs,” — 
and  her  look  of  annoyance  was  scarcdy 
banished  by  the  appearance  of  a tall,  dark- 
looking man,  in  a blanket  capote  and  otter- 
skin  cap,  who  at  this  moment  entered  their 
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quiet  parlor.  The  stranger  looked  around 
in  silence  until  Ellen  spoke : **  It  is  cold,” 
she  said,  "draw  near  the  fire,  sir,  and  let 
me  know  whom  you  wish  to  see.”  And 
am  I indeed  so  changed,  Ellen,”  was  all 
that  he  could  utter,  ere  Ellen  sprang  to- 
wards him  and  exclaimed  as  she  met  his 
gaze,  "Arthur  Seabrook!”  Explanations 
are  always  tiresome ; suffice  it  to  say,  that 
it  was  indeed  the  long-lost  Arthur,  who  had 
returned  to  find  as  many  changes  in  the 
domestic  circle  he  had  quitted  fixe  years 
before,  as  the  two  who  remained  to  wel- 
come him,  beheld  in  his  own  appearance. 

Seated  by  the  cheering  fire,  he  soon  de- 
manded from  Ellen  a recital  of  the  painful 
eyents  which  had  transpired  during  his  ab- 
sence, promising  to  relate  his  own  adven- 
tures when  she  had  ended.  She  was  yet 
speaking,  and  Sue  was  standing  near  her 
brother,  whose  arm  encircled  her  waist, 
pressing  her  closer  to  his  heart,  as  Ellen, 
unconscious  of  the  fiight  of  time,  dwelt  on 
the  last  hours  of  his  mother’s  life,  when 
the  clock  struck  twelve,  and  the  cathedral 
bell  sent  forth  its  joyful  peal,  announcing 
to  the  hearers  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer. 
Elllen  stopped  abruptly:  memory  retraced 
the  period  of  Arthur’s  absence,  and  reverted 
to  the  time  when  she  had  so  decidedly  and 
painfully  rejected  his  addresses.  Thought, 
quicker  than  words,  had  told  her,  that  al- 
though returned,  it  was  not  for  her  that 
Arthur  Seabrook  had  come  back;  the  same 
obstacle  that  had  prevented  their  union 
years  before,  still  existed  in  all  its  force. 
She  feU  that  it  was  so,  and  the  bell  which 
had  startled  them  by  its  joyful  peal,  now 
struck  coldly  upon  her  heart.  True  to  her 
principles,  the  maiden  firmly  nerved  her 
heart  anew,  and  bent  her  eyes  in  sadness 
on  the  floor  a^  she  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  her  breast,  and  meekly  resolved 
to  travel  with  submission  in  the  path  she 
had  chosen,  even  to  the  end.  These  feel- 
ings and  resolves  were  the  work  of  an  in- 
stant. When  she  again  raised  her  eyes, 
Arthur  was  on  his  knees  apparently  in  deep 
devotion.  In  another  moment  she  was  by 


his  side.  She  listened  to  his  deep  toned 
voice  as  it  breathed  a holy  and  fervent 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  having  made  him, 
too,  a Catholic ; and  ere  the  bell  had  ceased 
to  vibrate  on  the  breeze  of  night,  Arthur 
and  Ellen  understood  that  there  was  note  no 
obstacle  to  divide  two  hearts  formerly  united 
in  all  that  was  pure  and  noble,  and  now 
possessing  the  strongest  of  all  the  ties  that 
can  bind  heart  to  heart,  in  this  world  of  vex- 
ation and  disappointment — The  eame  Faith! 

Arthur  aAerwards  told  them  how  he  had 
been  taken  captive  by  a treacherous  Indian; 
who,  after  having  shot  his  horse,  had  carried 
him  far  back  from  the  white  settlements, 
where  he  had  been  kept  a close  prisoner, 
till  within  the  last  two  months,  when  him- 
self and  another  captive  had  made  their  es- 
cape together.  Without  food,  and  with 
scarcely  the  necessary  clothing  for  the  jour- 
ney, they  had  work^  their  way,  through 
difficulties  and  dangers,  to  the  part  of  the 
country  where  their  wily  captors  dared  not 
show  hostility  to  the  white  man ; and  now, 
he  added,  with  a sigh,  " 1 am  returned  to 
St  Louis,  to  find  my  household  scattered 
and  myself  a be^^^ar.” 

" No,  no,  dearest  Arthur,”  said  the  happy 
Ellen;  "lam  yet  wealthy;  little  has  been 
necessary  for  the  expenses  of  our  humble 
establishment,  and  my  old  capital  is  still 
waiting  for  its  owner’s  orders  to  be  with- 
drawn from  my  agent  in  Baltimore.  But 
of  this  enough ; only  do  tell  me  how  you 
became  a Catholic,  Arthur?  that  is  all  1 
want  to  know  at  present.”  "My  fellow 
captive, EUen,  was  a priest;  and  his  patience, 
good  temper,  and  noble  perseverance,  awar 
kened  in  my  mind  a denre  of  knowing  the 
principles  and  grounds  of  his  belief.  I dis- 
carded my  prejudices;  I enquired;  was  con- 
vinced ; and,  became  a Catholic.” 

It  scarcely  need  be  added,  that  the  only 
barrier  being  thus  removed,  Ellen  bestowed 
her  hand  and  fortune  where  she  had  long 
before  given  her  afiections;  and  that  when 
I last  saw  her,  she  was  as  happy  a wife  as 
ever  blessed  a fireside  in  Missouri. 

Moiva. 
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AiroTHSE  year,  with  all  its  smiles  and  tears* 

Its  joys  and  sorrows,  has  been  swept  away ; 

It  too  has  follow’d  all  those  bniied  years. 

Which  came,  and  went,  and  mark’d  this  world’s  decay. 

Another  year  is  added  to  our  life. 

Which  brings  us  nearer  to  that  destin’d  goal. 

Where  end  life’s  fev’risb  dreams,  its  noise  and  strife. 

And  where  is  hush’d  the  passions’  rude  control. 

Have  we  improv’d  in  virtue,  wisdom,  grace. 

Since  dawn’d  the  last  new  year  the  world  upon? 

Have  we  been  constant  in  the  goodly  race. 

Which  gains  the  prize  by  perseverance  won  ? 

Have  we  arisen  in  the  Christian’s  might. 

And  nobly  dar’d  to  trample  in  the  dust. 

The  pow’r  that  would  our  dear-bought  treasure  blight. 
And  from  us  wrest  our  heav’n  depending  trust  ? 

Have  we  been  grateful  for  each  mercy  given, 

Kacb  boon  descending  from  the  throne  above  ? 

Have  we  sincerely  sought  to  be  forgiv’n. 

Through  channels  left  by  all-redeeming  love  ? 

If  not,  O let  us  now  with  heart  sincere. 

And  minds  resolved  the  holy  work  commence. 

Lest  we,  perhaps,  ere  dawns  the  next  new  year. 

From  earth,  and  all  its  pomps,  be  summon’d  hence. 

In  one  short  year  what  changes  do  abound. 

Upon  this  tearful,  busy,  fleeting  sphere ! 

How  many  sleep  the  dreamless  sleep  profound. 

Who  hail’d,  with  happy  hearts,  the  last  New  Year ! 

Their  seats  are  vacant  ’^und  the  cheerful  hearth. 

Where  oft  their  voice  was  heard  in  joyous  sound ; 

They’re  now  reposing  in  the  lap  of  earth, 

Aiid  lank  decay  his  work  is  spreading  round. 

Let  us,  who  live,  give  grateful  praises  due. 

To  Him  whose  goodness  does  our  span  extend  ; 

Let  thanks  arise,  the  vast  creation  through. 

And  loud  hosannas  from  aU  lips  ascend. 

Such  thanks  are  due,  then,  why  should  we  refuse 
The  tribute  of  our  praise,  for  mercies  giv’n ; 

Shall  we,  vile  ingrates,  all  those  gifts  abuse. 

And  steel  our  hearts  against  tlm  boon  of  heav’n  ? 

Within  a breast,  where  reason  bolds  control. 

Such  rebel  thoughts,  we  trust,  may  ne’er  arise. 

Oh ! may  such  thoughts,  ne’er  lure  a trusting  soul. 

To  lose  its  destin’d  bliss  beyond  the  sides. 

But  may  we  all  evince  allegiance  true. 

And  faithful  serve  our  God  while  tarrying  here ; 

And  may  we  all,  our  {nraise  and  thanks  renew. 

Who  live  to  see  the  birth  of  each  new  teas. 
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ST.  AMBROSE  AND  JUSTINA. 


AUXENTIUS,  the  Arian  bishop  of  the  see 
of  Milan,  died  A.  D.,  374,  upon  which 
the  bishops  of  the  prorince  wrote  to  the  then 
emperor,  Valentinian  the  first,  who  was  in 
Gaul,  requesting  him  to  name  the  person 
who  was  to  succeed  him.  This  was  a pru- 
dent step  on  their  part,  Arianism  having 
introduc^  such  matter  for  discord  and  fac- 
tion among  the  Milanese,  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  submit  the  election  to  the  people 
at  large,  though  the  majority  of  them  were 
orthodox.  Valentinian,  however,  declined 
to  avail  himself  of  the  permission  thus  given 
him;  the  choice  was  thrown  upon  the 
voices  of  the  people;  and  tiie  cathedral, 
which  was  the  place  of  assembling,  was 
soon  a scene  of  disgraceful  uproar;  as  the 
bishops  had  anticipated.  Ambrose  was  at 
that  time  civil  governor  of  the  province  of 
which  Milan  was  the  capital : and,  the  tu- 
mult increasing,  he  was  obliged  to  interfere 
in  person,  with  a view  of  preventing  its 
ending  in  open  sedition.  He  was  a man 
of  grave  character ; and  had  been  in  youth 
brought  up  with  a sister  who  had  devoted 
herself  to  the  service  of  God  in  a single  life; 
but  as  yet  he  was  only  a catechumen,  though 
above  thirty  years  of  age.  Arrived  at  the 
scene  of  tumult,  he  addressed  the  assembled 
crowds,  exhorting  them  to  peace  and  order. 
While  he  was  speaking,  a child^s  voice,  as 
is  reported,  was  heard  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  to  say,  Ambrose  is  bishop;^’  the 
populace  took  up  the  cry,  and  both  parties 
in  the  church.  Catholic  and  Arian,  whether 
influenced  by  a sudden  enthusiasm,  or  wil- 
ling to  take  a man  who  was  unconnected 
witii  party,  voted  unanimously  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Ambrose.  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  subject  of  this  sudden  decision  should 
have  b^n  unwilling  to  quit  his  civil  office 
for  a station  of  such  high  responsibility;  for 
many  days  he  fought  against  the  popular 
voice,  and  that  by  the  most  extravagant  ex- 
pedients. He  absconded,  and  was  not  re- 


covered till  the  emperor,  confirming  the  act 
of  the  people  of  Milan,  published  an  edict 
against  all  who  should  conceal  him.  Under 
these  strange  circumstances,  Ambrose  was 
at  length  consecrated  bishop.  His  ordination 
was  canonical  only  on  the  supposition  that 
it  came  under  those  rare  exceptions,  for 
which  the  rules  of  the  Church  allow  when 
they  speak  of  election  by  divine  grace,” 
by  the  immediate  suggestion  of  God ; and  if 
ever  a bishop’s  character  and  works  might 
be  appealed  to  as  evidence  of  the  divine 
purpose,  surely  Ambrose  was  the  subject 
of  that  singular  and  extraordinary  favor. 
From  the  time  of  his  call,  he  devoted  his 
life  and  abilities  to  the  service  of  Christ. 
He  bestowed  his  personal  property  on  the 
poor:  his  lands  on  the  Church;  making  his 
sister  tenant  for  life.  Next  he  gave  himself 
up  to  the  peculiar  studies  necessary  for  the 
due  execution  of  his  high  duties,  till  he 
gained  that  deep  insight  into  Catholic  truth, 
which  is  evidenced  in  his  works ; and  in  no 
common  measure  in  relation  to  Arianism, 
which  had  been  the  dominant  creed  in  Milan 
for  twenty  years  preceding  his  elevation. 

Basil  of  Caesarea  was  at  this  time  the 
main  pillar  of  Catholic  truth  in-  the  east, 
having  succeeded  Athanasius  of  Alexandria, 
who  died  about  the  time  that  both  Basil  and 
Ambrose  were  advanced  to  their  respective 
sees.  He  addresses  the  new  bishop  in  these 
words,  in  an  extant  epistle : 

Proceed  in  thy  work,  thou  man  of  God; 
and  since  thou  hast  not  received  the  gospel 
of  Christ  of  men,  neither  wast  taught  it,  but 
the  Lord  himself  translated  thee  from  among 
the  world’s  judges  to  the  chair  of  the  apostles, 
fight  the  good  fight,  set  right  the  infirmities 
of  the  people,  wherever  the  Arian  madness 
has  affected  them ; renew  the  old  foot-prints 
of  the  fathers,  and  by  frequent  correspond- 
ence build  up  thy  love  towards  us,  of  which 
thou  hast  already  laid  the  foundation.” — 
jEi>.  197. 
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BT.  AMBBOBB  AND  JUSTINA. 


Ambrose  bad  presided  in  bis  see  about 
deren  years,  at  die  time  when  the  events 
took  place  which  are  here  to  be  related. 
Valentinian  was  dead,  as  well  as  his  eldest 
son  Gradan.  His  second  son,  who  bore  his 
own  name,  was  emperor  of  the  west,  under 
the  tutelage  of  Justina,  who  had  been  his 
second  wife. 

Justina  was  an  Arian ; and  brought  up 
her  son  in  her  own  heretical  views.  This 
was  about  the  time  when  heresy  was  finally 
subdued  in  the  eastern  Churches;  the  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople  had  lately  been  held, 
many  Arian  bishops  had  conformed,  and 
laws  had  been  passed  by  Theodosius  against 
those  who  held  out  It  was  natural  under 
such  circumstances  thata  number  of  the  latter 
should  flock  to  the  court  of  Milan  for  pro- 
tection and  patronage.  The  Ckithic  officers 
of  the  palace  were  Arians  also,  as  might  be 
supposed,  after  the  creed  of  their  nation. 
At  length  they  obtained  a bishop  of  their 
persuasiofi  from  the  east;  and  having  now 
the  form  of  an  ecclesiastical  body,  they  used 
die  influence  of  Valentinian,  or  rather  his 
mother,  to  extort  from  Ambrose  one  of  the 
churches  of  Milan  for  worship. 

The  bishop  was  summoned  to  the  palace 
before  the  assembled  court,  and  was  for- 
mally asked  to  relinquish  St  Victor’s  church, 
then  called  the  Portian  Basilica,  which  was 
without  the  walls,  for  the  Arian  worship. 
His  duty  was  plain ; the  churches  were  the 
property  of  Christ ; he  was  the  representa- 
tive of  Christ,  and  was  therefore  bound  not 
to  cede  what  was  committed  to  him  in  trust 
This  is  the  account  of  the  matter  given  by 
himself: 

"Do  not,”  he  says,  "O  emperor,  em- 
barrass yourself  with  the  thought  that  you 
have  an  emperor’s  right  over  sacred  things. 
Exalt  not  yourself,  but,  as  you  would  enjoy 
a continuance  of  power,  be  God’s  subject. 
It  is  written,  Chid’s  to  God,  and  Cmsar’s  to 
Ceesar.  The  palace  is  the  emperor’s,  the 
churches  are  the  bishop’s.” — JBp.  20, 

This  argument  which  is  true  at  all  times, 
was  much  more  convincing  in  an  age  like 
the  primitive,  before  men  had  begun  to  deny 
that  Christ  had  left  a visible  representative 
of  himself  in  his  Church.  If  there  was  a 
body  to  whom  the  concerns  of  religion  were 


intrusted,  there  could  be  no  doubt  it  was 
that  over  which  Ambrose  presided.  It  had 
been  there  planted  ever  since  Milan  became 
Christian,  its  ministers  were  descended  from 
the  apostles,  and  it  was  the  legitimate  trus- 
tee of  the  sacred  property.  Ambrose  rested 
his  resistance  on  grounds  which  the  people 
understood  at  once,  and  recognized  as  irre- 
fragable. They  felt  that  he  was  only  refus- 
ing to  surrender  a trust  They  rose  in  a 
body,  and  thronged  the  palace  gates.  A 
company  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  disperse 
them;  and  a riot  was  on  the  point  of  ensuing, 
when  the  ministers  of  the  court  became 
alarmed,  and  despatched  Ambrose  to  ap- 
pease the  tumuh,  with  the  pledge  that  no 
further  attempt  should  be  made  on  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church. 

Justina  failing  to  intimidate,  made  various 
underhand  attempts  to  remove  the  champion 
of  orthodoxy.  She  endeavored  to  raise  the 
people  against  him.  Failing  in  this  object, 
next,  by  the  promise  of  offices  and  places 
of  dignity,  she  set  on  foot  various  projects 
to  seize  him  tu  church,  and  carry  him  ofi* 
into  banishment.  One  man  went  so  far  as 
to  take  lodgings  near  the  church,  and  had  a 
carriage  in  readiness,  in  order  to  avail  him- 
self of  any  opportunity  which  ofiered  to 
convey  him  away.  But  none  of  these  at- 
tempts succeeded. 

This  was  die  month  of  March ; as  Blaster 
drew  on,  more  vigorous  steps  were  taken 
by  the  court.  On  April  4di,  the  Friday 
before  Palm  Sunday,  the  demand  for  a 
church  for  the  Arians  was  renewed;  the 
pledges  which  the  government  had  given, 
that  no  further  steps  should  be  taken  in  the 
matter,  being  perhaps  evaded  by  changing 
the  church  which  was  demanded.  Ambrose 
was  now  asked  for  the  New  or  Roman  Bar 
silica,  which  was  within  the  walls  and 
larger  than  the  Portian.  It  was  dedicated 
to  the  aposUes,  and  (I  may  add,  for  the 
sake  of  the  antiquarian,)  was  built  in  the 
form  of  a cross.  When  the  bishop  refused 
in  the  same  language  as  before,  the  imperial 
minister  returned  to  the  demand  of  the  Por- 
tian church ; but,  the  people  interfering,  and 
being  clamorous  against  the  proposal,  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  palsce  to  rqiort 
how  matters  stood. 
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8T.  AMBROSE  AND  JU8TINA. 


On  Palm  Sunday,  after  the  lessons  and 
sermon  had  been  read  in  the  Basilica,  in 
which  he  officiated,  Ambrose  was  engaged 
in  teaching  the  creed  to  the  candidates  for 
baptism,  who,  as  was  customary,  had  been 
catechised  during  Lent ; and  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  church  on  the  night  before 
Ekister  day.  News  was  brought  him  that 
the  officers  of  the  court  had  taken  possession 
of  the  Portian  church,  and  were  arranging 
the  imperial  hangings  in  token  of  its  being 
confiscated  to  the  emperor;  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  people  were  flocking  thither. 
Ambrose  continued  the  service  of  the  day; 
but  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  eucharistical  rite,  a second 
message  came  that  one  of  the  Arian  priests 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  populace. 

On  this  news,  (he  says,  writing  to  his 
sister,)  I could  not  keep  from  shedding 
many  bitter  tears,  and  while  I made  oblation, 
I prayed  God’s  protection  that  no  blood 
might  be  shed  in  the  Church’s  quarrel : or 
if  so,  that  it  might  be  mine ; and  that,  not 
for  my  people  only,  but  for  the  ungodly.” — 
Ep,  20.  At  the  same  time  he  despatched  a 
number  of  his  clergy  to  the  spot,  who  had 
influence  enough  to  rescue  the  unfortunate 
man  from  the  mob. 

Though  Ambrose  so  far  seems  to  have 
been  supported  by  popular  movement,  yetthe 
proceedings  of  the  following  week  showed 
that  he  had  the  great  mass  of  respectable 
citizens  on  his  side.  The  imprudent  mear 
sures  of  the  court,  in  punishing  those  whom 
it  considered  its  enemies,  disclosed  to  the 
world  their  number  and  importance.  The 
tradesmen  were  fined  two  hundred  pounds 
of  gold,  and  many  were  thrown  into  prison. 
All  the  officers,  moreover,  and  dependants 
of  the  courts  of  justice,  were  ordered  to  keep 
in  doors  during  the  continuance  of  the  dis- 
orders ; and  men  of  higher  rank  were  men- 
aced with  severe  consequences,  unless  the 
Basilica  were  surrendered. 

Such  were  the  acts  by  which  the  imperial 
court  solemnized  Passion  week.  At  length 
a fresh  interview  was  sought  with  Ambrose, 
which  shall  be  described  in  a few  words : 

1 had  a meeting  with  the  counts  and 
tribunes,'  who  urged  me  to  give  up  the  Ba- 
silica without  delay,  on  the  grounds  that  the 


emperor  was  but  acting  on  his  undoubted 
rights,  as  possessing  sovereign  power  ovar 
all  things.  I made  answer,  that  if  he  asked 
me  for  what  was  my  own — for  instance,  my 
estates,  my  money,  or  the  like — I would  make 
no  opposition : though,  to  tell  the  truth,  all 
that  was  mine  was  the  property  of  the  poor ; 
my  person,  here  I am.  Would  you  take  to 
prison  or  to  death  7 I go  with  pleasure.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  entrench  myself  within  the 
circle  of  a multitude,  or  to  clasp  the  altar  in 
supplication  for  my  life ; rather  1 will  be  a 
sacrifice  for  altar’s  sake. 

In  good  truth,  when  I heard  that  sol- 
diers were  sent  to  take  possession  of  Basilica, 

I was  horrified  at  the  prospect  of  bloodshed, 
which  might  issue  in  ruin  to  the  whole  city, 

I prayed  God  that  I might  not  survive  the 
ruin  which  might  ensue  of  such  a place, 
nay,  of  Italy  itself.  1 shrunk  from  the  odium 
of  having  occasioned  slaughter,  and  would 
sooner  have  given  my  own  throat  to  the  | 

knife Presently  they  bade  me  calm  i 

the  people.  I replied,  that  all  I could  do  was 
not  to  inflame  them ; but  God  alone  could 
appease  them.  For  myself,  if  I appeared 
to  have  instigated  them,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  government  to  proceed  against  me,  or 
banish  me.  Upon  this  they  left  me.” 

Ambrose  spent  the  rest  of  Palm  Sunday 
in  the  same  Basilica  in  which  he  had  been  : 
officiating  in  the  morning:  at  night  he  went 
to  his  own  house,  that  the  civil  power  : 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  arresting  him 
if  it  was  thought  advisable. 

The  attempt  to  gain  the  Portian  seems 
now  to  have  been  dropped ; but  on  Wednes- 
day troops  were  marched  before  day-break  to 
take  possession  of  the  new  church,  which 
I was  within  the  walls.  Ambrose,  upon  the 
\ news  of  this  fresh  movement,  used  the 

(weapons  of  an  apostle.  He  did  not  seek 
to  disturb  them  in  their  possession;  but, 
attending  service  at  his  own  church,  he  was 
content  to  threaten  the  soldiers  with  a sen- 
tence of  excommunication.  Meanwhile,  the 
I new  church,  where  the  soldiers  were  posted, 

I began  to  fill  with  a larger  congregation  than 
I it  ever  contained  before  the  persecution. 

I Ambrose  was  requested  to  go  thither;  but, 

I desirous  of  drawing  the  people  away  from 
I the  scene  of  imperial  tyranny,  lest  a riot  : 

XnJ 
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should  ensue,  he  remained  in  the  Portian, 
and  began  to  comment  on  the  lesson  of  the 
day,  which  was  from  the  book  of  Job.  First 
he  commended  for  Christian  patience  and 
resignation  with  which  they  had  hitherto 
borne  their  trial,  which  indeed  was,  on  the 
whole,  surprising,,  considering  the  usual 
inflammable  namre  of  a multitude.  **  We 
petition  your  majesty,”  they  said  to  the 
emperor ; **  we  use  no  force,  we  feel  no  fear, 
but  we  petition.”  It  is  common  in  the  leader 
of  a multitude  to  profess  peaceableness,  but 
very  unusual  for  the  multitude  to  perseTere 
in  doing  so.  Ambrose  went  on  to  observe, 
that  both  they  and  he  had  in  their  way  been 
tempted,  as  Job  was,  by  the  powers  of  eviL 
For  himself,  his  peculiar  trial  had  lain  in 
the  reflection  that  the  extraordinary  mea- 
sures of  the  government,  the  movements  of 
the  Gothic  guards,  the  fines  of  the  trades- 
men, the  various  sufferings  of  the  saints, 
all  arose  from  what  might  be  considered  his 
obstinacy  in  not  yielding  to  what  seemed 
an  overwhelming  necessity,  and  giving  the 
Basilica  to  the  Arians.  Yet,  he  felt  that  to 
do  so  would  be  to  peril  his  soul ; so  that  the 
request  was  but  the  voice  of  the  tempter  as 
he  spoke  in  Job’s  wife,  to  make  him  say 
a word  against  God,  and  die,”  to  betray  his 
trust,  and  incur  the  sentence  of  spiritual 
death. 

Before  this  time  the  soldiers  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  new  church,  from  dread  of 
the  threat  of  excommunication,  had  de- 
clared against  the  ^rilege,  and  joined  his 
eongregadon  at  the  Portian ; and  now  the 
news  came  that  the  royal  hangings  had 


been  taken  down.  Soon  after,  as  he  was 
continuing  his  address  to  the  people,  a fresh 
message  came  to  him  from  the  court,  to  ask 
him,  whether  he  had  intention  of  domin^r- 
ing  over  his  sovereign?  Ambrose, in  answer, 
showed  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  observe  a 
passive  obedience  to  the  emperor’s  will,  and 
to  hinder  disturbance : then  he  added — 
Priests  have  by  old  right  bestowed  sove- 
reignty, never  assumed  it,  and  it  is  a com- 
mon saying,  that  sovereigns  have  coveted 
the  priesthood  more  than  priests  the  sove- 
reignty. Christ  hid  himself,  lest  he  should 
be  made  a king.  Yesl  we  have  a domin- 
ion of  our  own.  The  dominion  of  the 
priest  lies  in  his  helplessness,  as  it  is  said, 
'when  I am  weak,  then  am  I strong.”’ 

And  so  ended  the  dispute  for  a time.  On 
Good  Friday  the  court  gave  way;  the 
guards  were  ordered  from  the  Basilica,  and 
the  fines  were  remitted.  I end  for  the  pre- 
sent with  the  view  which  Ambrose  took  of 
the  prospect  before  him. 

" Thus  the  matter  rests ; I wish  I could 
say,  has  ended:  but  the  emperor’s  words 
are  of  that  angry  sort  which  shows  that  a 
more  severe  contest  is  in  stora  He  calls 
me  a tyrant,  or  what  is  still  worse.  He 
implied  this  when  his  ministry  were  en- 
treating him,  on  the  petition  of  the  soldiery 
to  attend  church.  'Should  Ambrose  bid 
you,’  he  made  answer,  'doubtless  you 
would  give  me  to  him  in  chains.’  I leave 
yon  to  judge  what  these  words  promise. 
Persons  present  were  all  shocked  at  hearing 
them  ; but  there  are  parties  who  exasperate 
him.” 


From  the  Londoo  Catholic. 

PUBLIC  CHARITY  AND  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  AT  ROME. 


HOW  little  do  those  tourists  who  differ 
from  us  in  religion  ever  see  or  know 
of  the  real  character  of  Rome ! How  little 
conscious  are  they,  when  residing  in  the 
hotels  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  or  rolling 
about  in  their  carriages,  or  exploring  the 
cariosities  of  that  capital,  with  their  guide- 


books in  their  hands,  and  their  Ciceronis  at 
their  sides,  of  what  is  hourly  going  on  in 
the  interior  of  the  ecclesiastical,  social,  cha- 
ritable, and  scholastic  systems  of  the  me- 
tropolis of  Christendom  f Having  put  down 
in  their  tablets  such  notes  as  their  time  may 
permit,  or  their  memories  may  suggest. 
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they  fancy  that  when  they  have  gone 
through  the  churches,  museums,  palaces, 
public  galleries,  and  antiquities  of  the 
place,  they  have  gleaned  all  the  information 
they  can  desire  to  possess.  They  attend  at 
some  of  the  solemn  functions  of  the  church, 
their  conduct  at  which  shows,  and  their 
publications  (when  they  do  publish)  abun- 
dantly prove,  that  they  believe  our  holy  re- 
ligion to  be  a mere  exhibition  of  pageantry 
and  idolatry,  got  up  to  captivate  the  senses 
of  the  ignorant,  and  to  keep  them  benighted 
in  the  lowest  abysses  of  superstition  and 
credulity.  They  behold  in  the  streets,  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  great  numbers  of  the 
cleigy  moving  about  in  all  directions ; they 
know  not  that  these  men  are  either  return- 
ing from,  or  proceeding  to,  churches,  hos- 
pitals, colleges,  schools,  where  they  have 
all  their  appointed  duties  to  perform,  or  that 
they  have  just  been  beside  the  bed  of  dis- 
ease, administering  spiritual  consolation  to 
the  suffering  patient,  or  soothing  his  dying 
agonies  with  the  last  rites  of  the  Church. 
Ignorant  of  all  this,  our  hasty  travellers  set 
down  these  crowds  of  our  clergy  as  so 
many  drones  and  idlers,  a mere  mass  of 
hypocrites,  sunk  in  the  depths  of  every 
species  of  corruption. 

What  can  be  said  of  Lady  Morgan  and 
other  still  more  ignorant  and  superficial  tra- 
vellers, when  even  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  a 
writer  of  no  ordinary  research  and  genius, 
deliberately  accused  of  idolatry  a number  of 
devout  men  and  women  whom  he  found 
assembled  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  recit- 
ing the  rosary  before  an  image  of  the  Mar 
donna?  One  of  the  latest  libellers  of  our 
religion,  as  she  saw  it  practised  in  Rome, 
Mrs.  Jameson,  could  scarcely  think  of  any 
thing  while  she  was  in  the  Sistine  chapel  at 
high  mass,  than  the  unfolding  of  the  trains 
of  the  cardinals  as  they  came  in,  a descrip- 
tion of  which  Lady  Morgan  has  wrought 
into  a gross  caricature  7 It  is  thus  that  the 
same  authoress  (Mrs.  Jameson)  speaks  of 
the  celebration  of  one  of  the  most  splendid 
ceremonies  of  our  Church,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  St  Peter’s  entrance  into  Rome,  and 
of  his  taking  possession  of  the  papal  chair: 
‘^To  see  the  high  priest  of  an  ancient  and 
wide-spread  superstition  publicly  officiate  in 
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his  sacred  character,  in  the  grandest  temple  ; 
in  the  universe,  and  surrounded  by  aU  the  ; 
trappings  of  his  spiritual  and  temporal  | 
authority,  was  an  exhibition  to  make  sod  a : 
r^fUe^mg  mmd  I 

How  often  have  we  heard  from  such  au-  ; 
thorities  as  these  of  the  state  of  imbecility, 
vice,  and  degradation  into  which  the  Roman 
nobility  have  fallen — ^how  little  they  do  for 
their  country — ^how  depressed  they  are  in 
the  scale  of  aristocracy — ^how  selfish  they  | 
are-4iow  irreligious— how  mean  and  con-  : 
temptible  in  every  respect  I The  very  wri-  ; 
ters  who  have  defiled  their  pages  with  these 
calumnies  forget  that  in  the  palaces  of  those 
princes  to  which  they  have  been  most  hos- 
pitably admitted,  they  have  found  materials 
for  many  a page  of  their  publications,  in  ; 
the  countless  and  often  incomparable  works 
of  art  which  they  have  seen  in  the  galleries 
of  those  ** selfish,”  ‘^mean,”  and  ^‘con- 
temptible” men!  How  deplorably  ignorant  i 
they  must  be  of  the  real  characters  and  i 
habits  of  those  noblemen!  Wliy,  there  is 
not — ^we  believe  we  may  speak  literally — 
nU  one  of  those  noblemen — nay,  not  even  a 
man  of  any  respectability  in  the  city  of  | 
Rome — ^who  is  not  enroll^  in  some  confnr 
temity,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  prac- 
tical works  of  piety  and  charity.  There  is  : 
scarcely  an  hour  in  the  day  in  which  mem-  | 
bers  of  these  admiraHe  associations  may 
not  be  seen  moving  in  companies  through  ; 
the  streets  of  Rome,  their  faces  closely 
masqued,  and  their  persons  enveloped  in  a : 
coarse  garment,  which  saves  them  from 
being  known.  They  are  either  going  to  : 
bury  the  dead,  or  to  attend  the  sick  in  the  I 
hospitals,  or  returning  from  those  deeds  of  | 
corporeal  mercy ! Most,  if  not  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  highest  orders  in  Rome,  male 
and  female,  belong  to  associations  for  the 
perpetual  adoration  of  the  most  holy  sacra-  : 
menu  We  might  name  a number  of  weal-  ; 
thy  princesses,  and  of  the  ladies  of  foreign  : 
ministers  in  Rome,  who  hold  weekly  meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  arranging  secret  i 
visits  to  the  houses  or  apartments  of  the 
poor,  who,  though  suffering  extreme  priva-  i 
tions  of  every  kind,  are  “ashamed  to  beg.”  ; 
Relief,  in  money,  in  personal  apparel,  in  ; 
comfortable  clothing  for  their  beds,  in  sup- 
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plies  of  medicine,  of  wine,  when  necessary, 
and  of  all  things  calcnlated  to  mitigate  their 
sufferings,  reach  them,  they;  know  not  from 
whom.  We  could  name  some  iadies  of 
rank  and  fortune  who  almost  daily  inspect 
hospitals  and  poor  schools,  supported  chiefly 
by  their  own  bounty,  or  by  collections 
which  fliey  obtained  fiom  flieir  friends.  We 
haye  seen  them  watching  over  the  beds  of 
sick  orphans,  administering  to  them  medi- 
cine, standing  as  sponsors  for  them  at  con- 
firmation, and  arranging  for  the  due  supply 
of  their  little  wardrobes.  What  did  Lady 
Mofgan,  who  has  so  grossly  vituperated  all 
Italian  nobles — those  of  Rome  most  espe- 
cially— ^know  of  the  facts  we  have  just 
mentioned  1 

Every  body  is  aware  of  the  infamous 
titles  by  which  foreigners,  difiering  from  us 
in  faith,  are  accustomed  to  designate  Rome : 
the  scarlet  lady,”  the  pit  of  corruption,” 
the  "residence  of  antichrist,”  and  "the 
mother  of  shame  and  pollution  of  every 
description.”  Instances  have  been  known, 
and  we  could  mention  some  ourselves— -of 
German  Protestants  being  ordered  by  their 
medical  men  to  repair  to  Naples  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  health,  and  of  their 
putting  themselves  to  the  utmost  inconve- 
nience in  the  course  of  their  journey,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  avoid  passing  through 
Rome  on  their  way  to  their  destination,  so 
great  was  their  horror  of  breathing  even 
for  a day,  the  same  atmosphere  with  the 
" man  of  sin,” — that  is,  the  holy  Father! 
But  a little,  indeed,  very  little,  well  directed 
inquiry  might  have  enabled  them  to  satisfy 
,j  their  minds  tl\at  there  is  not  in  the  world  a 
f|  community  of  human  beings,  their  num- 
f bers  and  general  situation  considered,  so 
free  from  vice  as  are  the  Roman  people. 
Exceptions  to  this  representation  no  doubt 
i occur  from  time  to  time,  under  the  form  of 
I robberies  and  assassination^  But,  on  the 
I other  hand,  if  the  cormption  of  the  female 
I sex  extend  to  any  considerable  degree — 

I which  is  believed  not  to  be  the  case — at 
I least  it  is  hidden  from  the  eye  of  the  world, 
a homage  to  virtue  which  we  certainly  can- 
not boast  of  with  reference  to  London, 
Edinburgh,  or  Dublin.  One  need  only  go 
into  the  churches  on  Sundays  to  see  how 
VoL.  II.— No.  1. 


well  they  are  attended  by  both  ^sexes,  from 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning  to  midday, 
and  at  vespers  in  the  afremoon.  During 
the  week-days,  also,  mass  is  celebrated  in 
almost  all  public  churches  of  Rome  every 
half  hour,  from  sunrise  until  noon.  Dur- 
ing those  hours  hundreds  of  the  faithful 
may  be  seen  kneeling  on  the  bare  floor 
round  the  side  chapels. 

One  of  the  most  important  hospitals  in 
Rome  is  that  of  St.  Sauveur,  on  the  Celian 
Mount,  originally  founded  by  the  Cardinal 
John  Colonna.  Tt  is  under  the  care  of  the 
order  of  the  " Hospital  Sisters.”  Seven 
clergymen  reside  regularly  in  the  establish- 
ment, and  they  receive  abundant  assistance 
from  others,  both  secular  and  regular,  who 
voluntarily  repair  thither  to  know  if  their 
services  might  be  required.  This  establish- 
ment is  dedicated  to  the  reception  of  female 
invalids,  without  any  distinction  of  station, 
countiqT,  or  religion,  according  to  the  gene- 
ral and  generous  plan  upon  which  all  Ro- 
man charities  are  conducted.  The  institu- 
tion of  the  " HosfMtal  Sisters  ” was  founded 
in  the  year  1821,  by  the  Princess  Teresa 
Dona  Pamphili.  They  make  four  simple 
vows,  poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  and 
hospitality.  They  wear  a uniform  of  black 
serge,  and  live  in  community.  Widows 
are  admissible  to  the  order  os  well  as  un- 
married females.  They  divide  themselves 
Into  batches  of  six  members  each,  who  take 
it  in  turn  to  attend  the  sick  throughout  the 
night  and  day.  They  are  supplied  with 
ceUs,  food,  and  raiment,  by  the  hospital. 
To  their  hospital  labors  they,  of  course,  add 
the  performance  of  religious  duties  adapted 
to  their  order,  but  so  arranged  as  never  to 
interfere  with  their  attentions  to  the  sick. 
The  charity  of  these  admirable  women, 
who  thus  separate  themselves  from  adl  the 
pleasures  and  seductions  of  the  world,  can 
only  have  been  inspired  by  real  and  pro- 
found sentiments  of  religion.  The  estab- 
lishment enjoys  a revenue  of  thirty-two 
thousand  crowns  a year,  of  which  nearly 
the  half  is  supplied  by  the  government 

The  Hospital  Sisters  have  also  been  icK 
troduced  into  several  other  similar  establish- 
ments, the  number  of  which  we  need  not 
here  specify,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in 
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almost  every  quarter  of  Rome^  adapted  to 
diseases  of  every  description^  and  generally 
richly  endowed  by  the  founders.  In  every 
case  where  sufficient  funds  do  not  exists 
arising  from  these  sources,  the  deficit  is 
made  good  by  the  government,  and  some- 
times by  private  benevolence. 

During  what  are  called  the  sacred  years, 
that  is,  the  years  of  jubilee  (a  jubilee  is 
held  every  twenty-five  years),  the  number 
of  pilgrims  who  flock  to  Rome  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  is  surprising.  The  num- 
ber in  the  year  1825  (the  last  jubilr^)  was 
very  near  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  thou- 
sand men  and  ninety-one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-five  women;  in  the 
whole  upwards  of  two  hundred  :Lnd  se- 
venty-three thousand  persons.  The  highest 
number  recorded  in  the  work  before  us  is 
that  set  down  opposite  to  the  year  1625, 
when  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  and 
eighty-two  thousand  seven  hundfed  and 
sixty  pilgrims  found  their  way  to  the  holy 
city,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-one  were 
females ! In  ordinary  years,  during  the  fes- 
tivals of  Easter,  of  Corpus  Christi,  and 
other  great  solemnities,  the  number  of  pil- 
grims in  Rome  does  not  exceed  four  or 
five  hundred.  Several  establishments  for 
the  reception  of  pilgrims  had  been  founded 
by  Christian  kings  and  princes  in  the  early 
ages,  but  these  fell  away,  from  various 
causes,  so  that  when  the  number  of  these 
pious  characters  was  excessive,  many  ar- 
rived overpowered  by  fasting  and  fatigue, 
without  a roof  beneath  which  they  might 
lay  down  their  weary  heads.  The  care  of 
all  the  pilgrims  for  whom  no  hospital  had 
been  provided  was  transferred  to  the  society 
of  the  adoration  of  the  holy  sacrament, 
who  obtained  for  their  use,  from  a noble 
lady,  Elena  Orsini,  a large  mansion  near 
the  baths  of  Agrippina;  besides  this,  they 
have  another  hospital,  in  which  they  can 
accommodate  a considerable  number  of  pil- 
grims, on  the  ground-floor  of  which  there 
are  two  chambers,  in  which,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  act  of  our  Saviour,  the  wash- 
ing of  the  feet  is  annually  performed. 

In  order  to  entitle  him  to  be  received  in 
any  of  the  hospitals  under  the  care  of  the 


society,  the  pilgrims  must  have  come  from 
a distance  of  at  least  sixty  miles  from 
Rome,  and  be  furnished  with  a oeru&migi 
from  his-parish  priest,  attesting  that  his  ob- 
ject in  going  to  Rome  is  to  visit  the  holy 
places.  Members  of  the  society  are  in  at- 
tendance to  receive  and  examine  these  cer- 
tificates, with  a view  to  guard  against  fraud. 
Poor  travellers  here,  also,  find  an  asylum. 
If  they  be  Italian,  they  receive  entertain- 
ment for  one  day  ; if  they  be  ultra-montane, 
for  two  days.  Should  they  be  Bohemians, 
they  are  presented  on  their  departure  with 
a crown  out  of  funds  which  have  been  be- 
queathed specially  to  the  hospital  for  that 
purpose.  Portuguese  are  entertained  for 
five  days,  and  on  going  away  receive  each 
a present  of  a Roman  sequin.  The  repast 
consists  of  a pound  of  bread,  a portion 
of  wine,  six  ounces  of  meat,  a potage,  fruit, 
and  cheese.  While  serving  their  guests, 
the  members  of  the  society  are  clothed  from 
head  to  foot  in  a coarse  red  garb,  and  our 
author  very  justly  remarks,  that  it  is  indeed 
a beautiful  and  edifying  spectacle  to  behold 
seated  at  long  tables  rows  of  men  of  dif- 
ferent features,  languages,  and  manners, 
assembled  together  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  gain  the  indulgences,  and 
attended  in  the  most  humble  manner  by 
persons  eminently  distinguished  by  their 
birth  and  station.  It  often  happens  that  noble- 
men and  others  of  elevated  rank  put  on  the 
habit  of  the  pilgrim,  Eind,  as  an  act  of  Chris- 
tian humility,  repair  in  that  dress  to  Rome, 
seeking,  like  other  pilgrims,  the  hospitality 
provided  for  them  by  the  care  of  the  society, 
who  are  called  the  Society  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  Although  in  the  jubilee  years  they 
have  to  sustain  an  expense  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  thousand  crowns,  still  their  es- 
tablishments are  in  a prosperous  condition. 
Their  annual  revenue  amounts  to  eighteen 
thousand  crowns,  of  which  two  thousand 
and  four  hundred  are  paid  by  the  apostolic 
chanfber.  We  learn  that  Mrs.  Trollope  has 
been  lately  po§ting  through  Italy,  and  that 
she  actually  spent  a whole  week  at  Rome ! 
We  venture  to  predict  that  in  her  account 
of  what  may  be  literally  called  her  “ flying 
journey, she  will  not  say  one  word  of  the 
Society  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  this  good 
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reason,  that  she  will  have  come  away  with- 
out knowing  that  there  erar  was  such  a so- 
ciety in  existence. 

There  is,  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  the  Pope’s  aknoner,  an  establishment  for 
supplying  with  medical  assistance  at  their 
own  houses  iEtralids  who  would  not,  from 
Tarious  considerations,  like  to  repair  to  the 
puhhc  hospitals.  For  this  purpose  the  city 
is  diTided  into  a certain  number  of  sections, 
which  are  placed  under  the  care  of  eleven 
visiters,  who  are  usually  virtuous,  charita- 
ble ecdesiasticB,  each  of  whom  has  his  own 
doctor  and  soigeon.  When  an  invalid  re- 
quires the  aid  of  this  establishment  he  in- 
forms his  sir^,  who  sends  a note  to  the  dis- 
pensary belonging  to  this  establishment, 
and  every  thing  is  then  done  for  him  which 
his  case  requires. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the 
confiraternity  for  die  burial  of  the  dead. 
Their  church  is  in  Via  Giulia.  When  they 
receive  intelligence  of  the  death  of  a person 
Who  is  in  need  of  their  services,  they  repair 
to  their  church,  where  they  assume  their 
bkck  dresses ; they  proceed  forthwith,  at  all 


times  and  seasons,  to  the  place  where  the 
body  lies,  even  though  it  may  be  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  from  Rome.  During  an  inun- 
dation of  the  Tiber  whi<^h  occurred  in  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  VIII,  the  members 
took  their  stations  along  the  river  as  far  as 
Ostia,  and  made  use  of  every  possible  mesr 
sure  for  recovering  the  bodies  which  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  flood. 

Within  the  city  they  usually  accompany 
the  funeral  of  the  departed,  accompanied 
frequently  by  other  societies  also.  Their 
secretary  summons  them  by  a note  to  meet 
at  their  church  at  a certain  hour  after  din- 
ner. Clothed  in  their  habit  which  covers 
their  head,  and  permits  only  their  eyes  to 
be  seen,  they  pr6ceed  to  the  place  where 
the  body  is,  and  bear  it  to  the  church,  sing- 
ing psalms  and  holding  lighted  torches  in 
their  hands.  They  subsequently  take  it  to 
the  grave.  These  duties  they  perform  not 
only  for  departed  members  of  their  own 
fraternity,  but  for  any  person,  Roman  or 
foreign,  for  whom  their  services  may  be 
necessary.  They  have  a cemetery  near 
their  church. 


TO  BB  OONTIIIDBD. 


Tranilatod  from  tbe  French. 

FEAST  OF  THE  CIRCUMCISION. 


SO  great  a solemnity  as  the  Nativity  of 
our  Lord  well  deserved  an  octave.  For 
many  ages  the  eighth  day  afier  Christmas 
was  called  the  octave  of  the  Nativity  of 
Jesus.  It  is  believed  that  about  the  year 
660  this  festival  received  its  present  name, 
the  Circumcision  of  our  Lord. 

An  ancient  volume,  speaking  of  the  cele- 
bration of  this  day,  observes : Jesus  Christ 

whhed  to  teach  os  by  this  mystery  that  al- 
' though  the  divinity  was  united  to  his  hu- 
i manky,  he  had  not  come  to  claim  for  him- 
} self  an  exemption  from  the  observance  of 
; the  law.”  At  the  commencement  of  a new 
I year^  the  Church  offers  to  the  meditation  of 
< the  foithfol,  an  example  of  obedience  and 
submission  to  the  estaldished  laws ; addres- 
sing them,  as  it  were,  in  such  terms  as 


these : During  the  time  that  may  yet  be 
allotted  you,  be  obedient  to  those  whom 
Provid«ice  has  placed  over  you.  Look 
upon  him  whose  divine  person  was  never 
sullied  by  the  slightest  stain  of  sin,  and  who, 
therefore,  had  no  need  of  circumcision  or 
baptism; — ^but,  as  he  came  to  teach  humility, 
he  does  not  refuse  to  submit  to  the  common 
yoke.” 

In  the  Mosaic  law,  no  special  place  was 
assigned  for  the  ceremony  of  circumcision. 

It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  Son  of 
Mary  was  circumcised  in  Bethlehem,  his 
native  city,  for  there  the  Magi  found  him 
when  they  went  to  pay  him  the  tribute  of 
their  adoration.  The  day  on  which  the 
blood  of  the  new-born  infant  first  flowed, 
was  selected  for  giving  him  the  adorable 
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name  wMch  was  to  distinguish  him  among 
men.  The  Son  of  God  might  have  assumed 
of  right  the  most  illustrious  names^  such  as 
had  been  honored  by  the  most  celebrated 
kings  and  conquerors.  But  no;  he  preferred 
the  name  of  JetuM,  which  signifies  Saoiour,  to 
all  other  titles.  Hence  we  read  in  the  hymn 
for  this  festival:  ^^To  add  to  their  glory, 
conquerors  are  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  the  nations  which  they  have  subdued ; 
but  thou, O Jesus!  thou  who  preferrest  rather 
to  liberate  than  to  conquer,  assumest  a name 
which  proclaims  deliverance.” 

From  the  council  of  Tours,  held  in  the 
year  566,  we  learn  that  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary a decree  was  passed,  which  required 
that  the  chant  of  the  sacred  litanies  should 
be  substituted  for  the  impious  and  supersti- 
tious songs  of  the  pagans.  This  shows 
that  the  first  day  of  the  year  was  not  so 
much  a day  of  rejoicing  and  festivity  as 
of  penance  and  expiation ; a day  on  which 
the  joyful  alleluia  did  not  occur  in  the  di- 
vine office.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century  the  Church  abrogated  the  three 
fasting  days  which  preceding  councils  had 
prescribed  for  the  end  of  the  closing  year 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next  She  strenu- 
ously exhorted  the  faithful  to  substitute  the 
poor  for  their  friends,  and  to  convert  their 
new  year’s  presents  into  alms.  This  prac- 
tice implies  the  perfection  of  Christian 
charity.  Time  in  its  onward  course,  may 
effect  some  changes  in  the  ceremonies  of 
the  religious  festivals,  but  the  spirit  of  Ca- 
tholicity remains  unaltered,  ever  pure  and 
elevated,  full  of  tenderness  and  love,  of 
mercy  and  justice.  And  when  time  shall 
have  been  swallowed  up  in  eternity,  that 
spirit  will  return  to  Gk)d  who  made  it;  like 
those  angels  who  visited  the  holy  patriarchs 
and  prophets,  and  again  winged  their  flight 
to  heaven  with  their  snowy  feet  unsullied 
by  the  dust  of  earth,  and  without  having 
lost  a feather  from  their  wings ! 

If  the  custom  of  giving  new  year’s  pre- 
sents and  paying  complimentary  visits  has 
become  an  established  usage,  religion  has 
sanctified  it  by  her  wisdom  and  her  councils. 
1 shall  never  forget  one  new  year’s  day ; it 
was  about  nine  in  the  morning.  I was  at 
Rouen.  I entered  the  church  of  St  Maclan 


which  was  thronged  with  the  faithful,  and  the 
VMerableand  respected  pastor  was  in  the  pul- 
pit It  well  became  the  poor  inhabitants  of 
this  poor  neighborhood,  to  assemble  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  year,  in  order  to  ask  of 
€h>d  strength  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their 
various  duties,  and  resignatta  in  their  suf- 
ferings ; for  in  this  parish  but  few  wealthy 
persons  resided,  and  resignation  and  forti- 
tude were  virtues  of  primary  importance. 
The  good  pastor  addressed  his  flo<^  in  that 
feeling  tone  of  paternal  solicitude  which 
goes  to  the  heart  1 remained  standing  in 
the  crowd,  and  so  deep  was  the  impression 
made  upon  me  by  the  words  of  the  good 
father,  that  1 have  not  forgotten  them. 
‘^Many  among  you,”  said  the  venerable 
curate,  many  among  you  have  come  to 
wish  me  a happy  new  year.  I thank  you 
sincerely ; but  in  order  that  the  year  whiq;^ 
this  day  has  ushered  in,  may  be  a hapipy 
one  for  me,  it  must  also  be  so  for  you.  In 
my  turn,  then,  my  dear  children,  1 wish 
you  all  a happy  year ; a year  free  from  povw 
erty  and  distress,  mariced  by  no  awful  visi- 
tation from  God,  a year  spent  in  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  and  conducting  you  to  the  ' 
blissful  years  of  eternity.  To  you  who 
are  now  listening  to  my  feeble  accents,  and 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  splendid  find  costly 
garments,  and  princely  attire,  I wish  and 

recommend  resignation  and  patience 

Continue,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  submis- 
sion and  humility,  to  wear  the  poor  clothing 
in  which  I now  bel^old  you  clad ; and  when 
those  eternal  yean  which,  I have  wished  you 
shall  arrive,  God  will  change  that  humble 
apparel  into  robes  of  purple,  more  splendid 
than  the  garments  of  kings.” 

Being  in  the  crowd,  I witnessed  the  emo- 
tio%  which  the  good  father’s  words  created ; 
one  could  not  but  observe  that  there  existed 
between  the  flock  and  its  pfistor,  between 
the  children  and  their  father,  between  Chris- 
tians and  their  priest,  a union  of  charity  so 
intimate,  that  ffiey  seemed  to  possess  but 
one  heart  and  one  soul.  I have  witnessed 
many  a new-year’s  day,  in  times  of  prospe- 
rity as  well  as  of  adversity;  1 have  repaired 
with  the  crowd  to  the  houses  of  the  great, 
to  present  my  congratulations  to  the  favored 
of  this  world;  and  under  all  the  various  cir- 
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cuinstances  of  this  festhre  penod^  much 
has  passed  under  my  observation ; I have 
forgotten  alL  How  is  it  that  I still  retain 
the  recollection  of  that  interchange  of  kind 
feelings  between  the  venerable  curate  and 
his  poor  parishioners  ? . • . . Ah ! it  is  be- 
cause Religion  stamped  upon  the  scene  her 
sacred  impress^  which  nothing  has  been 
able  to  efface. 

There  are  many  who  pass  from  one  year 
to  another,  without  any  peculiar  sensation, 
and  who  meer  at  you  when  you  tell  them 
that  you  cannot  hnish  one  year  and  begin 
another  without  experiencing  some  emo- 
tion. For  my  part,  1 acknowledge  that  I 
never  count  the  strokes  of  the  midnight 
clock  on  the  31st  of  December,  without  an 
involuntary  shudder;  when  the  last  sound 
has  been  given,  I listen  to  it  as  it  dies  away 
upon  the  ear,  and  the  lingering  vibration 
mesistibly  leads  me  to  reflection. 

In  this  solemn  moment  of  transition  from 
the  old  to  the  new  year,  we  should  call  to 
mind  some  religious  thought;  otherwise  the 
soul  would  be  a prey  to  sadness.  How 
many  of  our  dearest  friends  has  not  the  year 
that  has  just  been  swallowed  up  in  eternity, 
consigned  to  the  gloomy  silCTice  of  the 
tomb! 

With  hope  for  the  future,  and  resignation 
for  the  past,  1 hail  the  new  year  with  the 
following  sentiments:  Welcome,  daughter 
of  time ; though  thou  approachest  us  as  a 
stranger,  I welcome  thee ; thou  comest  en- 


veloped in  a mist ; we  cannot  tell  whether 
thy  countenance  wears  a stem  or  a smiling 
aspect ; whether  thy  yet  closed  hands  are 
the  bearers  of  prosperity  or  misfortune,  whe- 
ther thou  hast  in  the  ample  folds  of  thy 
mantle,  the  blessings  of  peace  or  the  cala- 
mities of  war ; but  although  wrapped  up  in 
mystery  for  us,  still  thou  art  a messenger 
from  God,  and  therefore  do  we  bid  you 
welcome.  **  Blessed  is  he  who  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.” 

The  day  which  commences  the  year,  ap- 
pears to  me  so  solenm,  that  I could  wish 
religion  had  a still  greater  share  in  its  cele- 
bration. In  some  countries,  when  a foun- 
tain is  to  be  opened  in  a city  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants,  a venerable  pondfif  appears 
to  bless  the  salutary  waters,  which  are  about 
to  flow.  Would,  too,  that  from  the  steps  of 
the  altar,  a benediction  were  pronounced 
upon  the  days  which  are  about  to  be  added 
to  the  stream  of  life ! Could  we  find  in  the 
whole  system  of  nature,  a greater  resem- 
Idance  between  objects,  than  what  is  exhi- 
bited by  a fountain  of  water  and  the  fleet- 
ing current  of  time?  The  water  mingles 
ultimately  with  the  ocean ; time  is  merged 
in  eternity.  But  though  the  aged  ocean 
says  not  to  the  returning  waves,  why  are  you 
thus  turbid  and  agitated?  God  w^  never- 
theless put  to  us  the  important  question, 
why  have  not  your  days  be«i  pure?”  . . 
Let  us,  therefore,  endeavor  to  return  them 
to  their  author,  unspotted  as  they  left  him. 


THE  SHIPWRECK. 


The  waves  are  now  calm,  for  the  silvery  deep 
Hath  hushed  its  loud  roar  where  the  mariners  sleep ; 

The  lonely  sea  bird  that  bedewed  its  white  breast 
In  the  storm-lifted  billow,  bath  flown  to  its  nest 
The  dark  clouds  have  fled  that  o’ersbadowed  the  main. 
And  left  not  a gloom  o’er  the  wide  liquid  plain. 

Tet  where  is  the  bark  that  so  proudly  defied 
The  rush  of  the  winds  and  the  swell  of  the  tide ; 

When  inhaling  each  breeze  and  resisting  each  gale. 

The  seamen’s  hearts  glowed  as  they  viewed  her  full  sail ; 
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And  thought  of  the  scenes  of  their  own  hippy  lind, 
Wheie  love  had  encircled  their  dear  kindred  band. 


Ah ! short  was  the  joy  which  then  beamed  in  each  eye ; 
The  voice  of  the  tempest  was  heard  from  on  high ; 

The  thunder’s  loud  peal,  and  the  lightning’s  bright  glare, 
Made  faces  look  ghastly  with  fear  and  despair; 

In  vain  was  the  struggle  with  tempest  and  wave. 

The  ship  and  her  crew  found  a deep  wat’iy  grave. 

A mourning  was  heard  on  the  far-off  green  shore, 

For  those  whom  the  dark  tide  could  speed  back  no  more ; 
Whose  whitened  bones  lay  ’mid  the  ocean  enshrined. 
Where  coral  stems  bent,  and  the  sea-weed  entwined. 

But  sorrow’s  sad  strain  could  ne’er  wake  from  their  sleep 
The  spirits  of  those  who  now  rest  in  the  deep. 

Still,  still  shall  they  slumber,  they’re  rocked  by  the  surge. 
The  sigh  of  the  wind  be  their  funeral  dirg^ ! 

Though  tempests  may  roar,  and  the  white-crested  wave 
In  anger  may  roll  o’er  their  low-pillowed  grave. 

The  deep  sleep  of  death  naught  of  terror  will  wake. 

Till  the  archangel’s  trumpet  its  quiet  doth  break. 


CEREMONIES  OF  HOLY  WEEK  AT  ROME. 

The  fbllowiiig  extracts  are  hom  the  learned  and  intereatlng  work  of  Dr.  Wiseman  on  the  offices  and  ceremonies  of 
Holy  Week  as  perfmned  In  the  papal  chapels.  The  contents  of  the  volnme  consist  of  fbor  lectures,  that  were  de- 
livered in  Rome  during  the  Lent  of  1837.  In  the  lint  two  the  author  oonsiders  these  ceremontes  in  their  external  and 
internal  relations  with  the  arts ; in  the  third  he  dwells  on  their  historical  value,  and  in  the  fourth  he  exhibits  their  reli- 
gious influence.  We  shall  place  before  our  readers  the  principal  poitiona  of  these  able  and  entertaining  essays,  com- 
mencing sritb  the  third  which  views  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  as  monumental  observancea,  which  attest  the  con- 
tinuance  of  the  Church  through  every  age,  and  many  of  them,  traceable  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  stamp  upon  her  the 
impress  of  apostolic  origin.  £n. 

NO.  I. 

CONNECTION  OF  THESE  CEREMONIES  WITH  HISTORY. 


ON  hearing  that  I am  about  to  treat  of  the 
historical  value  of  these  offices  and 
ceremonies,  perhaps  many  will  be  inclined 
to  prejudge  that  I am  anxious  to  prove  them 
all  most  ancient,  and  trace  them  back  to 
the  earliest  times  of  Christianity.  Whoever 
shall  so  imagine  will  be  completely  mista- 
ken. If  the  Catholic  Church,  in  all  things 
essential  of  faith  and  worship,  lays  claim  to 
apostolic  antiquity,  she  no  less  holds  a right 
to  continuity  of  descent ; and  this,  as  well 
as  the  other,  must  be  by  monuments  attested. 
When  we  cast  our  eyes  over  Blngland,  and 
see,  in  every  part,  remains  of  ancient  gran- 
deur belonging  to  a very  early  age — ^raised 


lines  of  praetorian  encampments  and  mili- 
tary roads,  or  sepulchral  mounds  with  their 
lachrymals  and  brazen  vessels ; then  in  our 
search  find  nothing  more,  tiU,  many  centu- 
ries after,  noble  edifices  for  worship,  first 
somewhat  ruder,  then  ever  growing  in  beau- 
ly^  begin  to  cover  the  land ; we  conclude, 
indeed,  that  it  has  long  been  peopled,  but 
that  the  break  of  monumental  continuities 
proves  the  later  race  to  have  had  nought  in 
common  with  the  earlier : but  that  a dreary 
waste  of  some  sort  must  have  widely  spread 
and  lasted  long  between  them.  Not  so  on 
the  other  hand  is  it  with  this  city,  in  which 
an  unfailing  series  of  public  monuments. 
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from  tke  earliest  times,  shows  that  one 
people  alone  have  ruled  and  been  great 
within  it,  and  guided  its  policy  upon  a con- 
stant plan.  It  is  even  thus  with  the  Church 
which,  in  many  and  raried  ways,  has  re- 
corded its  belief,  its  aspirations,  and  its  feel- 
ings, upon  monuments  of  every  age, — ^in 
none  more  clearly  than  in  her  sacred  offices. 
It  would  be  unnatural  to  refer  many  of  the 
cites  now  observed  to  the  very  earliest  ages. 
What  have  joyful  processions  in  common 
with  the  low  and  crooked  labyrinths  of  the 
catacombs  7 How  would  the  palm  branch 
grate  upon  the  feelings  of  men  crushed 
under  persecution,  and  praying  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes  for  peace?  These  are  the  natural 
symbob  of  joy  and  triumph ; they  express 
the  outburst  of  the  heart  when  restor^  to 
light  and  liberty;  they  are  forms  of  Chrbdan 
lustration  over  scenes  and  places  that  have 
been  defiled  with  previous  abominations. 

One  striking  difference  between  the  old 
and  new  bw  seems  to  consbt  in  thb,  that 
the  latter  was  not  content  to  form  the  spirit 
of  the  religious,  but  moulded  its  external 
appearance  to  an  unalterable  type.  The 
Jewish  nation  might  undergo  any  political 
modification,  but  the  forms  of  its  worship, 
its  place  and  circumstances,  its  ceremonies 
and  expressions,  were  ever  to  be  the  same. 
And  yet,  with  this  stiff  unvarying  character, 
its  worship  was  essentially  monumental. 
The  paschal  solemnity  was  a ceremonial 
rite,  acting  dramatically,  and  so  commemo- 
rating the  liberation  of  Egypt ; the  feast  of 
Pentecost  reminded  every  succeeding  gene- 
ration of  the  delivery  of  the  law : that  of  Ta- 
bernacles celebrated  the  long  sojourn  in  the 
desert  Later,  new  festivab  were  added,  to 
record  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  under 
Solomon,  and  its  purification,  under  the 
Macabees,  and  the  salvation  of  the  people 
from  the  cruel  designs  of  Aman.  Many  of 
the  Psalms,  or  canticles  sung  in  the  tem- 
ple, were  likewise  historical,  or  composed 
by  David  on  particular  passages  of  his  life. 

But  in  all  thb  we  see  no  power  of  deve- 
lopment ; no  expressive  force  which  allowed 
the  feebogs  and  powers  of  each  age  to  im- 
print themselves  on  the  worship,  and  cha- 
racterise it  in  bter  times  by  the  monumental 
remains  of  discipline  and  customs  variable 


in  every  age.  In  the  sense  which  I have 
spoken  of  the  Jewbh  religion,  the  Christian 
worship  is  eminently  monumental,  as  the 
very  festivab  of  which  we  are  treating  do 
abundantly  declare.  And  in  addition  to  thb, 
it  has  continued,  from  age  to  age,  both  to 
institute  new  festivities  as  memoriab  of  its 
varied  rebtions  with  outward  things,  and 
to  mark  its  feelings  at  peculiar  seasons,  in 
every  part  of  its  offices  and  prayers.  The 
dbeovery  of  the  cross,  under  Constantine, 
the  dedication  of  the  lAtpin-n  and  Vatican 
basilicas,  and  the  recovery  of  the  symbol  of 
our  salvation,  under  Heraclius,  are  thus 
commemorated.  In  bter  times,  the  foun- 
dation of  institutes  for  redeeming  captives, 
celebrated  in  a peculiar  feast,*  reconb  the 
miserable  subjection  of  great  part  of  Chris- 
tendom to  barbarian  tyranny ; and  festivab 
yet  celebrate  amongst  us  the  victories  by 
which  that  power  was  broken,  and  the  west 
freed  for  ever  from  its  fear.f  When,  in 
1634,  Pope  Urban  VIII  dbcovered  the  relics 
of  St  Martina  and  rebuilt  her  church,  he 
himself  wrote  the  hymns  for  her  office;  and 
there  deposited  the  last  feelings  of  anxiety 
and  the  last  prayev  of  the  Church  for  her 
liberation  from  die  terrors  of  Mahomedan 
power.  In  like  manner  will  posterity  com- 
memorate each  succeeding  year,  in  the  hymn 
and  lessons  appointed  for  the  24th  of  May, 
the  unexpected  return  of  the  venerable  Pius 
VII  to  the  throne  of  hb  predecessors,  after 
hb  bng  captivity In  the  service  of  the 
Church  of  England  three  or  four  hbtorical 
events  have  been,  I believe,  recorded ; the 
murder  of  Charles  I,  the  restoration  of  hb 
family,  the  arrival  of  king  William,  and  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  Each  of  these  comme- 
morations b more  connected  with  political 
events  than  conducive  to  religious  feelings ; 
the  last,  perhaps,  may  be  considered  as 
rather  tending  to  keep  alive  a spirit  very 
different  from  charity  and  brotherly  kindness. 
When  the  contests  for  the  crown  of  Naples 
used  to  bring  into  Italy  periodical  incursions 
of  French  armies,  whose  track  was  ever 
marked  by  rapine  and  desobtion,  they  were 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a public  scourge,  and 

* S.  Maria  de  Meroede. 

f On  the  featiral  of  the  Rotary. 

fr  A featfral  obaerved  peculiarly  b Rome. 
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their  remoral  was  deemed  a fitting  subject 
for  prayer.  Hence^  in  the  Missals  of  Lom- 
bardy, at  that  period,  we  find  a mass  entitled, 
**  Missa  contra  Ckdlos.”  But  no  sooner  was 
the  eril  at  an  end  than  the  prayer  was,  in 
good  taste  and  charitable  feeling,  abolished. 
The  day,  perhaps,  will  come  when  similar 
motives  may  produce,  in  our  country,  simi- 
lar efiects. 

But  what  forms  a distinctive  property  of 
Christ’s  religion,  is,  that  he  left  few  or  no 
regulations  concerning  external  worship. 
He  instituted  sacraments  that  consist  of  out- 
ward rites;  but  left  the  abundance,  or  par- 
simony of  external  ceremony,  to  depend 
upon  <those  circumstances  or  vicissitudes 
through  which  his  Church  should  pass,  and 
the  feelings  which  they  might  inspire.  It  is 
this  idea  which  my  discourse  of  to-day  is 
intended  to  develops,  by  representing  to  you 
the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week,  as  monu- 
mental records  of  various  times  and  ages, 
each  of  which  has  left  its  image  stamped 
upon  them  as  they  passed  over.  And  thus, 
methinks,  they  will  possess  an  additional 
interest,  as  monumental  proofs  of  the  con- 
tinuous feeling  which  has  preserved,  as  it 
embellished  them,  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  most  important  functions  of  Holy 
Week  are  referred  to  the  common  and  daily 
liturgy  of  the  Church,  and  are  joined  to  it 
as  to  a base  which  they  adorn  for  the  time, 
with  records  of  events  by  them  comme- 
morated. Palm  Sunday  has  its  blessings 
and  procession  only  in  preparation  for  the 
liturgy  or  mass ; and  its  solemn  passion  is 
only  the  gospel  adapted  to  the  occasion. 
Thursday  and  Saturday  present  nothing 
peculiar,  except  additional  ceremonies  be- 
fore or  after  the  same  celebration ; and  Fri- 
day’s service  is  a modification  thereof,  pecu- 
liarly formed  to  express  the  mourning  and 
the  graces  of  that  day.  The  substance, 
therefore,  so  to  speak,  or  foundation,  upon 
which  every  age  has  placed  its  contribution, 
must  form  the  oldest  and  most  venerable 
portion  of  the  service,  and  should,  in  fact, 
be  as  old  as  Christianity  itself.  And  so  in 
truth  it  is.  For  the  mass,  whereunto  all 
the  other  ceremonial  is  mainly  referred,  is 
nothing  else  than  the  performance  of  the 
eucharistic  rite  instituted  by  our  blessed  Sa- 


viour. It  may  be  considered  as  consisting 
of  two  distinct  portions,— one  essential  and 
the  other  accidental.  The  first  consists  of 
such  parts  as  are,  and  must  be,  common  to 
all  liturgies,  and  compiises  the  ofiertory 
or  oblation,  the  consecration  by  the  words 
of  Christ,  and  the  communion.  These 
are  all  to  be  found  substantially  the  same 
amongst  all  those  Christians  who  believe 
the  Eucharist  to  be  a sacrifice,  and  to  con- 
tain the  real  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
for  they  occur  in  the  liturgies  of  Latins 
and  Greeks,  Armenians  and  Copts,  Maro- 
nites  and  Syrians ; and,  moreover,  in  those 
of  Jacobites  and  Nestorians,  who  have  been 
separated  from  us  since  the  fifth  century. 
But  to  this  remotest  period  belong  also  many 
ceremonies  which,  though  not  essential  for 
the  integrity  of  the  liturgy,  are  clearly  trace- 
able to  the  apostolic  time.  Such  for  in- 
stance, is  the  prayer  for  the  departed  faith- 
ful, which  is  wanting  in  no  liturgy  of  the 
east  or  west;  the  commemoration  of  the 
apostles  and  saints;  the  mingling  of  water 
with  the  wine,  the  use  of  lights  and  incense, 
which  have  been  severally  acknowledged  to 
be  derived  from  the  time  of  the  s^iostles,  by 
Bishops  Beveridge  and  Kaye,  by  Palmer, 
and  other  Protestant  writers.  Most  of  the 
prayers  which  constitute  the  present  lituigy, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  rituab  of  St  Gregory 
the  Great,  St  Celestine,  Gelasius,  and  other 
early  popes ; and  may  be  supposed,  conse- 
quently, to  be  still  more  ancient 
For  three  centuries  the  Christians  lived 
in  persecution  and  concealment  This  natu- 
rally led  to  the  selection  of  night,  as  the 
fittest  time  for  the  celebration  of  their  sacred 
rites ; and  caused  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Church  office  to  be  allotted  to  that  silent 
hour.  We  might  likewise  expect  to  find 
whatever  ceremoiues  retain  the  remem- 
brance of  this  state,  partaking  of  the  sym- 
bolical and  mystical  spirit  which  such  awful 
assemblies  must  have  inspired.  Of  this  early 
period,  monuments  are  not  wanting  in  the 
offices  of  Holy  Week.  The  very  office  of 
Tenebrss  is,  in  truth,  no  more  than  the  mid- 
night prayer  of  that  early  age.  It  continued 
to  be  performed  at  midnight  for  many  cen- 
turies, especially  at  this  time,  as  appears 
from  a very  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Ro- 
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MB  Ordo  paUished  by  MabiHon/  in  which 
it  is  prescribed  to  rise  for  them  at  midnight 
Many  centuries  ago,  the  anticipation  of  time, 
now  obeenred,  took  place;  bat  the  name  and 
other  teons  were  kqpt  to  record  its  earlier 
method  of  obsenrance.  The  serrice  itself 
was  called  TendbnB  (darkness),  and  Matim, 
or  morning  office ; and  each  its  three  di- 
Tisions  is  styled  a J^Toetum,  or  nightly  prayer. 
Another  monument  of  that  early  period  may 
be  found  in  the  mass  of  Holy  Saturday. 
Throughout  it,  the  service  speaks  of  the 
night  it  is  the  night  in  which  Israri 
escaped  from  Elgypt,  and  which  preceded 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  For  the  entire 
service,  as  I observed  in  my  first  discourse, 
r^efs  lo  this  joyful  event,  and  used  to  be 
cekbiated  at  midnight 
The  rites  connected  with  these  primitive 
and  solemn  offices  are,  as  1 have  intimated, 
aingulaiiy  mystical  There  hare  been  two 
classes  of  writers  regarding  ceremonies. 
Some,  like  Du  Vert,  have  wished  to  trace 
them  all  to  some  natural  cause;  others  have 
wished  to  give  them  exclusively  a symboli- 
cal and  mysterious  signification.  It  is  pro- 
baHe  that  here,  as  usually,  truth  lies  between 
the  two  extremes ; and  that,  while  circum- 
stances suggested  the  adoption  of  certam 
expedients,  the  faithful  ever  preferred  so  to 
modify  them  in  application,  as  to  make  them 
partake  of  that  deep  mysticism  which  they 
so  much  loved.  Thus,  no  doubt,  necessity 
as  well  as  choice  compelled  them  to  use 
lights  during  those  nightly  celebrations;  but 
they  arranged  them  so  as  to  give  them  a 
striking  figurative  power.  In  fact,  Amala- 
rius  Symphosius  (whom  Benedict  XIV 
confounds  with  Amalarius  Fortunatus,  a 
writer  early  in  the  ninth  century),  tells  us 
that  in  his  time  the  church  was  lighted  up 
with  twenty-four  candles,  which  were  grar 
dually  extinguished,  to  show  how  the  sun 
of  justice  had  set;  and  this,  he  adds,  we  do 
thrice,  that  is  on  three  succeeding  e vening8.t 
This  shows  the  union,  even  at  so  late  an 
epoch,  between  the  obvious  use  of  these 
lights  and  their  mystical  application.  The 
present  disposition  of  them  on  a triangular 
candlestick,  is,  however,  much  older  than 

* Mas.  hal.  ton.  ii.  19.  f Bib.  Pot.  tom.  xiv. 
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his  time;  and  has  been  preserved  in  a manu- 
script Orrioof  the  7th  century,  published  by 
Ma^on.  The  connexion  between  the  rite 
and  the  hour  in  which  these  offices  were 
originally  celebrated,  may  warrant  us  in 
considering  both  of  equal  antiquity. 

The  midnight  service  of  Easter-eve,  now 
performed  on  Saturday  morning,  gives  a 
similar  coincidence,  and  stronger  authority 
for  this  connexion.  Before  the  mass,  new 
fire  is  struck  and  blessed,  and  a large  candle, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  paschal-candle, 
being  blessed  by  a deacon,  is  therewith 
lighted.  This  blessing  of  fim  or  light  is  a 
very  ancient  ceremony,  originally  practised 
every  Saturday,  and  apparently  restricted  to 
Holy  Saturday  in  the  eleventh  century.  In 
the  Roman  Church,  however,  according  to 
Pope  Zachary,  in  751,  this  ceremony  was 
practised  on  Thursday.  These  observations 
are  but  cursorily  made.  It  Is  the  bMaediction 
of  the  candle  which  is  the  principal  feature 
of  this  ceremonial.  The  beautiful  prayer 
in  which  the  consecration,  or  blessing,  takes 
place,  has  been  attributed  to  several  ancient 
fathers ; by  Martene,  with  some  degree  of 
probability,  to  the  great  St  Augustine,*  who 
very  likely  only  expressed  better  what  the 
prayers  before  his  time  declared.  It  very 
beautifully  joins  the  two-fold  oliject  of  the 
institutions.  For,  while  it  prays  that  this 
candle  may  continue  burning  through  the 
night,  to  dispd  its  darimess,  it  speaks  of  it 
as  a symbol  of  the  fiery  pillar  which  led  the 
Israelites  from  £^pt,  and  of  Christ,  ever 
true  and  never  failing  light  But  the  rite 
itself  is  much  old»  than  that  age.  Anasta- 
sius  Bibliothecarius  says  of  Pope  2^zimu8, 
in  417,  that  he  allowed  to  parishes  the  power 
of  blessing  this  candle.  This,  as  Gretser 
remarks,  supposes  the  blessing  to  have  ex- 
isted before,  but  to  have  been  confined  to 
basilicas.  St  Paulinus  speaks  of  the  candle 
as  painted  according  to  the  custom  yet  prac- 
used  in  Rome ; and  Prudentius  mentions  its 
being  performed  in  allusion,  as  F.  Arevalo 
plausibly  coi\|ectures,  to  the  incense  which 
then,  as  now,  was  inserted  in  it  What  still 
more  pleads  for  the  antiquity  of  this  rite,  is 
the  existence  of  it  in  distant  Churches.  For 

* Beoed.  xiv.  p.  999. 
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St  Gregory  Nazianzen  mentioiis  it  as  do 
other  fathers,  in  magnificent  terms. 

This  year,  being  the  seventh  of  the  pon- 
tificate of  the  present  Pope,  you  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  another  very 
ancient  rite,  only  performed  every  seventh 
year  of  each  reign.  This  is  the  blessing  of 
the  Jignut  Dei,  waxen  cakes  stamped  with 
the  figure  of  a lamb.  It  will  take  place  in 
the  Vatican  Palace,  on  Thursday  in  Easter 
Week,  and  a distribution  of  them  will  be 
made  in  the  Sixtine  chapel,  on  the  following 
Saturday.  The  origin  of  this  rite  seems  to 
have  been  the  very  ancient  custom  of  break- 
ing up  the  paschcd  candle  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  distributing  the  fragments  among 
the  faithful.  Durandus,  one  of  the  eldest 
writers  on  church  ceremonies,  tells  us,  that 
on  Saturday  in  Holy  Week,  the  acolytes 
of  the  Roman  Church  made  lambs  of  new 
blessed  wax,  or  of  that  of  the  old  paschal 
candle,  mixed  with  chrism,  which  the  Pope, 
on  the  following  Saturday,  distributes  to  the 
faithfiiL*  He  then  enters  upon  their  spirit- 
ual and  mystical  signification.  Alenin,  our 
countryman,  and  disciple  of  venerable  Bede, 
tdls  us,  that  in  the  Roman  Church,  early 
in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  archdeacon 
comes  into  the  church,  and  pours  wax  into 
a clean  vessel,  and  mixes  it  with  oil,  then 
blesses  the  wax,  moulds  it  into  the  form  of 
lambs,  puts  it  by  in  a clean  place.”  These, 
he  says,  " are  distributed  on  the  octave  of 
Easter and  he  adds,  **  the  lambs  which 
the  Romans  make,  represent  to  us  the  spot- 
less lamb  made  for  us,  for  Christ  should  be 
brought  to  our  memories  frequently  by  all 
sorts  of  thing8.”t  In  the  ceremony,  as  you 
will  witness  it,  the  Pope  himself  will  bless, 
and  mingle  with  chrism,  the  figures  of  the 
Agnus  Dei  already  prepared. 

Another  portion  of  the  service,  which 
bears  us  back  to  those  earliest  ages,  deserves 
particular  attention,  from  its  being  now,  like 
the  last,  peculiar  to  Rome.  It  is  well  known 
to  all  that  have  ever  slightly  applied  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  Church  ^tory,  that 
a system  of  public  penance  existed  of  old, 

* Rationftle  Ditio.  Offic.  lib.  vi,  cap.  69,  p.  349. 
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whereby  such  as  had  scandalously  trans- 
gressed God's  law,  were,  for  a time,  ex- 
cluded from  the  communion  of  the  faithful, 
and  subjected  to  a course  of  rigorous  expia- 
tion. This  penitential  system  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  to  have  reached  back  into 
times  of  persecution;  for,  we  have  repeated 
mention  of  it  in  TertuUian,  the  oldest  Latin 
ecclesiastical  writer;  and  we  possess  entire 
treatises,  or  epistles,  of  the  glorious  martyr 
St  Cyprian,  regarding  it  The  Catholic 
Church  has  everywhere  preserved  (he  cere- 
mony whereby  the  public  penance  was  en- 
forced, to  wit,  on  Ash- Wednesday : so 
called,  from  ashes  having  been,  on  that  day, 
placed  on  the  public  penitents’  heads,  as 
now  they  are  on  those  of  all  the  faithful, 
with  the  very  same  words,  ‘‘Remember 
that  thou  art  dust,  and  to  dust  thou  shalt 
return.”  The  course  of  penance,  thus  en- 
joined, might  last  many  years : but,  unless 
shortened  by  an  indulgence,  or  brought  to  a 
close  upon  danger  of  death,  or  of  persecution, 
the  reconciliation  of  the  penitents  always 
took  place  within  Holy  Week.  St  Jerom 
tells  us,  that  Maundy-Thursday  was  the  day 
fixed  for  this  solemn  absolution,*  and  Pope 
Innocent  I confirms  this  observation.  St 
Ambrose,  however,  observes,  that  the  rite 
sometimes  took  place  on  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, or  some  other  day  in  Holy  Week.f 

A remnant  of  this  ancient  custom  has 
been  scrupulously  preserved  here.  For,  on 
the  afternoons  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
the  cardinal-penitentiary  proceeds  in  state 
to  the  basilicas  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  and 
St.  Peter:  and,  seated  on  a tribunal  reserved 
for  that  purpose,  receives  the  confession,  or 
other  application,  of  such  as  may  wish  to 
advise  with  him  and  obtain  spiritual  relief, 
in  matters  reserved  to  his  jurisdiction. 

Another,  and  a stiU  more  interesting  usage, 
of  those  primitive  times,  is  yet  retained  in 
the  Roman  Church,  almost  exclusively.  In 
the  early  ages,  baptism  was  solemnly  ad- 
ministered only  twice  in  the  year,  on  the 
eves  of  Easter  and  Pentecost  The  adult 
catechumens  were  carefully  instructed  in 
the  ChristianTaith;  although  many  impor- 
tant dogmas  were  withheld  from  their  know- 

* Epist.  ad  Oeeanum. 
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fedge  till  after  baptism.  On  Holy  Saturday^ 
or  Easter  ere,  they  proceeded  to  the  chnrch, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  deacons  who  had 
prepared  than.  Twelve  lesstms  from  the 
Old  Testament,  descriptiye  of  Qod’s  provi* 
dential  dealings  with  man,  were  then  read 
in  Greek  and  Latin ; during  which,  they  re- 
ceived their  final  instruction  in  the  ^th. 
After  this,  the  bi^tismal  font  was  blessed 
with  many  solemn  ceremonies.  Thus  far 
the  rite  is  universal,  to  the  extent  that  cir- 
cumstances will  permit:  the  lessons  are 
ever3rwhere  ledted,  or  sung,  and  the  font  is 
blessed  wherever  the  privilege  of  having 
one  exists.  But  in  Rome,  the  andeat  usage 
is  hnitaled  to  the  end.  For,  solemn  baptism 
is  always  administered  to  converts,  who  are 
reserved  for  that  occasion,  generally  Jews, 
of  whom  a certain  number  yeariy  enter  into 
the  Catholic  Church.  This  takes  place  in 
the  baptistery  of  Constantine,  adjoining  the 
patriarchal  basilica  of  St  John  Latoan. 

Such  are  the  principal  points  in  the  cere- 
monial of  Holy  Week,  which  can  be  traced 
with  sufficient  probability  to  the  oldest  period 
of  the  Church,  when  she  yet  was  in  an 
humbled  and  persecuted  state:  and  they 
dearly  bear  the  impress  of  her  condition 
and  foelinga.  The  midnight  assemblies  still 
commemorated,  both  in  her  sacred  ofi&ces 
and  in  the  eucharistie  celdmlion,  show  the 
Slate  of  alarm  in  which  she  then  existed ; 
and  the  mystical  signification  given  to  insd- 
tutions,  in  a manner  dictated  by  necessity, 
exhibits  the  depth  and  nobleness  of  id^ 


which  even  then  regulated  her  in  her  wor- 
ship. The  commemoration  of  that  solemnity 
wherewith  she  received  repentant  sinners 
back  to  her  peace,  is  a record  of  the  purity 
which  distinguished  all  her  members,  and 
the  zeal  for  virtue  which  animated  her  pas- 
tors. In  fine,  the  rare  and  cautious  initiation 
of  her  catechumens  through  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  from  danger  of  their  betra3ring 
the  secrets  of  religion,  is  commemorated  in 
the  lessons,  and  still  more  in  the  actual  rile 
as  performed  here  on  Holy  Saturday.  And 
thus  too,  at  Rome,  there  is  a consistency  in 
the  entire  office  of  Blaster,  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  inasmuch  as  the  liturgy,  during 
the  following  week,  prays  most  especially 
for  those  who  have  been  just  bom  again  of 
water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  they  may 
persevere  in  the  faith ; and  the  Sunday  im- 
mediately foUowing  Easter  is  still  called, 
everywhere,  Dtmmita  in  Mu,  Sunday  of 
the  white  garments,”  as  on  it,  the  new  bap- 
tized should  lay  aside  the  white  robe,  put 
on  them,  by  most  ancient  usage,  on  their 
baptism.  And  this  reminds  me  of  another 
ceremonial,  not  quite  so  ancient,  but  still 
reaching  to  the  fiifti  century.  I allude  to 
ffie  custom  of  the  neophites,  after  baptism, 
going  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the  holy  apostles 
at  the  Vatican.  Ennodius  of  Pavia  men- 
tions this  as  a custom  in  his  time.  **  See,” 
he  observes,  how  the  watery  chamber  (the 
baptistery)  sends  forth  its  white-robed  troops 
to  the  portalde  chair  of  the  apostolical  con- 
fession.” 


TranaUted  ftom  tho  French. 


THE  CALENDAR. 


rIE  word  calendar  comes  from  eakndi, 
which,  in  its  turn,  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  colare,  taken  by  the  Romans 
from  a Gredt  word  signifying,  to  call.  This 
appellation,  originally  rekited  to  the  trans- 
actions which  took  place  at  Rome  on  the 
days  of  calends.  The  people  were  called  to 
the  capital  once  every  month,  to  hear  pro- 
claimed the  first  appearance  of  the  new 
moon,  and  the  date  of  the  nones. 


The  first  day  of  each  month  was  that  of 
the  calends.  They  were  the  days  ap- 
pointed for  the  expiration  of  payments  and 
the  fulfilment  of  contracts.  Hence  the  name 
of  calendar  to  signify  in  general,  the  distri- 
bution which  was  made  of  times,  seasons, 
fairs,  and  days  of  solemnity.  The  name 
has  been  handed  down  to  us,  although  cal- 
endars are  now  almost  oitirely  out  of  use. 

The  necessity  of  a calendar  had  been 
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by  an  nationa ; but  ^ia  was  not  aufficient  to 
produce  it;  centuries  of  obaenradon  and 
much  calculation  were  requisite  to  succeed 
in  arranging  a calendar  of  any  merit  Very 
few  persons  are  capable  of  forming  a correct 
estimate  of  the  labor  bestowed  upon  that 
which  we  are  now  using.  These  remarks 
are  intended  to  give  a slight  idea  of  it 

Rome  had  its  first  calendar  from  Romu- 
lus and  Numa;  but  it  was  replete  with  in- 
accuracies. Julius  Caesar  rendered  it  less 
defective ; but  he  could  not  improve  it  suf- 
ficiently to  preclude  the  necessity  of  re- 
modelling it  anew.  The  error  which  he 
left  standing  in  the  fundamental  elements  of 
his  calculations^  proceeded  from  a mistake 
in  the  computation  of  the  year  made  by  So- 
sigen  whom  he  had  consulted.  He  had 
based  his  calculations  on  the  princ4>le  that 
the  sun  traversed  the  ecliptic  in  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days  and  six  hours; 
whereas  the  astronomers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  discovered  that  this  revolution  was 
effected  in  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days^ 
five  hours^  and  forty-nine  minutes.  Sosigen, 
therefore,  made  every  year  too  long  by  eleven 
minutes,  which  produced  an  error  of  one 
day  in  every  one  hundred  and  thirty^bur 
years.  In  consequence  of  this  inaccuracy 
it  happened  that  from  the  council  of  Nice 
in  325,  to  the  reformation  of  the  calendar, 
in  1582,  ten  days  too  many  had  crept  into 
the  calendar ; so  that  the  equinox  of  spring 
which  in  325  had  been  fixed  on  the  twisty- 
first  of  March,  fell  on  the  eleventh  in  15^, 
though  the  calendar  always  announced  it 
on  the  twenty-first 

This  difference  growing  .every  year  more 
considerable,  the  seasons  would,  at  length, 
have  been  so  erroneously  indicated  by  the 
calendar,  that  we  should  sometimes  have 
imagined  ourselves  stiU  in  the  spring,  when 
the  sun  had  already  run  through  all  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  Blondel,  who  in  the 
last  oentury  published  an  excellent  work  on 
the  calendar,  observes  in  reference  to  this 
sulject,  **  that  the  prayers  which  the  Church 
has  judiciously  allotted  to  different  seasons 
would  have  become  altogether  out  of  place 
and  even  ludicrous ; for  it  would  have  been 
a mockery  to  beg  of  Gkid  to  temper  the  ar- 
dor of  the  scorching  sun,  at  a time  when 


the  earth  might  be  covered  with  snow ; or  ; 
to  implore  propitious  rains  for  the  crops,  : 
whoi  the  grain  had  been  already  gathered 
into  the  barns.’^  The  error  resulting  from 
the  disregard  of  the  etevoi  minutes  in  the 
computation  of  the  year,  was  the  principal 
reason  that  induced  Pope  Gregory  XIII  to 
reform  the  calendar.  That  error,  however, 
was  easily  rectified  by  bringing  back  the 
equinox  of  spring  to  the  twenty-first  of 
March,  as  it  had  been  in  the  year  325 ; this 
was  to  be  done  by  counting  as  the  tw«tty- 
first  of  the  month,  that  day  which  the  cal- 
endar indicated  as  the  eleventh.  This 
suppression  of  ten  days  might  doubtless 
have  been  deferred  till  March,  1583;  but 
the  Pope  preferred  making  it  on  the  fifth  of 
the  preccMling  October;  because,  between 
that  day  and  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  fewer 
festivals  occur  than  at  any  other  period  of 
the  year.  But  it  was  not  enough  to  rectify 
the  error  once ; to  prevent  its  recurrence  in 
future  was  equally  important.  It  was  done 
in  this  way.  As  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  was  caused  by  the  accumulation 
of  the  eleven  minutes  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, it  became  annually  more  sensible, 
so  that  in  every  one  hundr^  and  thhrty-fonr 
years  an  error  of  one  day  was  the  necessary 
resulL  Thus  four  hundred  and  two  years 
sufficed  to  introduce  an  error  of  three  days, 
and  it  was  consequently  decided  that  in 
every  four  hundred  years  three  days  should 
be  suppressed.  Of  the  remaining  two  years 
no  account  was  taken,  as  they  could  intro- 
duce but  an  error  of  one  day  in  the  course 
of  twenty-six  tliousand,  eight  hundred  years. 
Strictly  speaking  this  is  a defect  in  the  new 
calendar;  but  besides  its  being  a trivial  one, 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  remedy  it, 
should  the  long  revolution  of  years  just  men- 
tioned ever  take  place.  The  necessity  of  : 
suppressing  these  three  days  in  every  period 
of  four  hundred  years  being  acknowledged, 
we  have  only  to  examine  when  this  elimi- 
nation is  to  be  made.  When  the  calendar  : 
was  refbimed,  it  was  agreed  that  in  every 
four  hundred  years  the  first  day  of  every 
oentury,  excq>t  the  fourth,  should  be  cut  off. 

The  year  1700  was  the  first  that  under- 
went t^  reductioa,  the  year  1800  the 
second,  and  1900  will  share  the  same  fate. 
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From  1582  to  1700  tke  old  calendar  was 
only  ten  days  in  arrear  of  the  new;  but 
the  suppression  of  one  day  made  in  1700^ 
has  produced  in  the  two  calendars^  since 
the  commencem«[it  of  the  eighteenth  cen> 
tnry^  a difference  of  eleren  days.  This 
suppression  of  one  day  which  is  to  take 
place  in  each  of  the  three  successiye  centu- 
ries out  of  four^  is  termed  the  solar  eqaeh 
tiofi.  The  ancient  method  of  computation, 
is  called  iht  M dyle;  that  which  Pope 
Gregory  XIII  introduced,  is  called  the  nexe 
iitfU.  Catholic  countries  adopted  it  almost 
immediately  after  its  introduction  at  Rome ; \ 
and  by  degrees  it  has  come  into  general  | 
use  among  Protestants.  Russia  still  ad- 
heres to  the  old  eiyle,  so  that  there  the  year 
begins  eleven  days  later  than  with  us.  But 
to  make  the  Russian  dates  correspond  with 
those  of  other  nations,  they  are  written  in 
the  following  manner.  For  instance,  the 
date  of  an  event  which  took  place  in  Russia 
on  what  we  call  the  eleventh  of  March, 
would  be  designated  thus,  the  March, 
and  to  denote  the  21st  of  December,  1774, 
we  should  write  the 

Shortly  after  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
figures  had  become  general  in  Europe, 
they  were  used  to  mark  the  days  of  the 
monffi.  Prior  to  this  the  Roman  custom 
had  been  universally  followed,  which  dir 
vided  each  month  into  three  principal 
periods,  those  of  the  edUnde,  the  nonet,  and 
the  idee.  The  eaiende  signified  the  first  day 
of  the  month,  the  nonet  fell  on  the  fifth  or 
the  seventh,  and  the  idet  eight  days  after 
the  nones,  which  brought  them  conse- 
quently to  the  thirteenth  or  the  fifteenth. 
There  were  but  four  months  in  the  year  in 
which  the  nones  fell  upon  the  seventh,  and 
the  ides  upon  the  fifteenth;  these  were 
March,  May,  July  and  October.  The  day 
of  the  nones  was  thus  always  the  ninth 
before  the  ides,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  reason  of  their  being  caUed  nones.  The 
tom  ides  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  the 
Etruscan  word  iduare,  signifying  to  dhide, 
on  account  of  the  ides’  dividing  each 
month  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  With 
these  three  periods,  the  Romans  could  de- 
signate by  a specific  name  only  three  days. 
To  specify  the  intervening  days,  they  re- 
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ferred  them  to  the  nearest  period  following. 

For  instance,  the  day  after  the  calends,  or 
the  second  of  the  month  was  called  the 
sixdi  before  the  nones,  if  reference  were 
made  to  any  of  the  four  months  in  which 
the  nones  fell  upon  the  seventh ; the  same 
day  was  called  the  fourth  before  the  nones, 
in  the  other  eight  months.  In  the  first  in- 
stance they  wrote  it  sexto  ante  nonas,  or  by 
way  of  abbreviation,  VI  nonas;  in  the 
second,  IV  nonas.  In  the  same  way  the 
third  of  the  month  was  termed  either  the 
fifth  or  the  third  before  the  nones,  and  so 
on.  The  eve  of  the  nones  they  designated 
as  pridt^  nonas,  and  the  day  itself  nonae. 
The  days  after  the  nones  were  determined 
by  their  relation  with  the  ides,  and  were  ex- 
pressed thus : VIU  idus,  VUidus,  &c.  pridd 
tdfif.  The  thirteenth  or  the  fifteenth  was  idui, 
the  ides,  and  the  day  after  the  ides  was  the 
seventeenth  before  the  calends  of  the  fol- 
lowing month,  when  the  ides  had  fallen  on 
the  fifteenth;  for  instance,  to  designate  the 
16th  of  March,  they  wrote  XVH  edUndas 
AprUis ; for  the  seventeenth,  XVI  ealendas 
and  so  on  to  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
which  was  pridi^  ealendas.  This  ancient 
mode  of  marking  the  days  is  still  preserved 
in  the  Roman  Dataria.  The  same  method 
of  designating  the  days  of  the  month,  gave 
rise  to  the  denomination  of  bissextile  years. 
Sosigen  having  asserted  that  the  sun  re-  i 
quired  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  i 
and  six  hours  to  perform  its  revolution, 
Julius  Caesar  determined  that  every  three 
successive  years  should  have  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days,  and  the  fourth  three 
hundred  and  sixty-six.  This  additional  day 
was  produced  by  the  six  hours  which  had 
been  disregarded  in  the  computation  of  pre- 
ceding years.  Hence  every  fourth  year  had 
three  hundred  and  sixty-six  days,  and  was 
called  the  bissextile  year,  from  the  inter- 
calation of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
sixth  day,  which  took  place  immediately 
after  the  24th  of  February,  the  day  called 
by  the  Romans  texto  ealendas  MarHas.  The 
day  which  they  interposed  was  considered 
as  a duplicate  of  this  and  was  called  bis 
sextoealendasMasiias;  whence  proceeded  the 
custom  of  terming  bissextile,  every  year  in  i 
which  this  intercalation  was  made. 
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FOREIGN. 

From  the  l^ondon  Trae  Tiblet. 

Proipects  or  Catholiciim  in  Spain.— In 
the  True  TnMei  of  the  twenty-third  of  July,  inser- 
tion  wifl  g^pen  to  a letter  from  **  A Spaniard,*’ 
wherein  mention  was  made  of  an  important 
work  on  Catholicism,  the  production  of  a Span- 
ish priest  (the  Rev.  J.  Balmes).  A rather 
lengthy  tr^slation  of  the  opening  chapter  was 
also  inserted  in  the  same  number  of  our  journal ; 
the  title  of  the  work  is  **El  ProUetanHmo  Com^ 
parado  con  el  CatoHciemo  en  tut  Rdacionet  con 
la  CMUzacum  Europea  ” (Barcelona,  1842) ; 
or,  **  Protestantism  compared  with  Catholicism 
in  their  Relations  with  European  Civilization.” 
The  twelith  chapter,  which  is  principally  de- 
voted to  an  examination  of  the  effects  ^at  Pro- 
testantism would  produce  in  Spain,  is  here  sub- 
joined, in  translation,  in  an  abridged  form. 

The  reverend  author,  after  drawing  a forci- 
ble picture  of  the  general  restlessness  pervading 
society,  and  of  the  confused  state  of  religious 
ideas,  asks : 

<*  What  will  be  able  to  rule  over  such  opposite, 
such  potent  elements  ? What  can  re-establish  a 
calm  in  so  stormy  an  ocean?  What  will  be 
powerful  enough  to  unite  and  consolidate  the 
whole,  so  as  to  make  it  capable  of  resisting  the 
action  of  time  ? Will  it  be  Protestantism,  which, 
naturally  enough,  continues  diffusing  and  ac- 
crediting the  dissolving  principle  of  private  judg- 
ment in  religious  matters,  and  realizing  that  idea 
by  scattering  on  all  sides,  and  amongst  ail  classes 
of  society,  abundant  copies  of  the  Bible  ?” 

The  writer,  after  some  further  remarks,  con- 
tinues as  follows : — 

**  It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  Protestant- 
ism, having  in  itself  a tendency  to  despotism, 
can  produce  nothing  for  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind in  a moral  or  religious  sense;  for  felicity 
cannot  exist  when  the  understanding  is  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  war  with  respect  to  the  lofti- 
est and  most  important  question  which  could  be 
presented  to  the  human  mind. 

« When,  amidst  this  dark  chaos,  wherein  are 
wandering  so  many  different  and  powerful  ele- 
ments, all  of  which  are  opposing,  pulverizing, 
and  confounding  each  other,  the  observer  seeks 
for  a luminous  point  whence  a ray  may  emanate 
to  enlighten  the  world,  and  a potent  idea  to  en- 
chain so  much  anarchy  and  to  hold  sway  over 
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men’s  understandings,  he  soon  regards  Catholi- 
cism as  the  only  source  of  real  good.  When 
he  sees  with  what  brilliancy  and  vigor  she  still 
maintains  herself  in  spite  of  the  immense  efforts 
made  every  day  to  annihilate  her,— his  heart 
becomes  full  of  consolation  and  renascent  hope, 
and  be  joyfully  hails  that  divine  religion,  con- 
gratulating it  on  the  new  triumph  which^awaits 
it  upon  earth. 

“Time  was,  when  Europe,  overran  by  a host 
of  barbarians,  beheld  all  her  monuments  of  for- 
mer civilization  and  culture  crumbling  at  once 
into  dust— dier  legislatures,  with  their  statutes, 
her  rulers  with  tiieir  splendor  and  their  might, 
her  sages  witii  their  sciences,  her  arts  with  their 
illustrations  — all  submerged  in  one  common 
ruin;  and  those  immense  r^ons  wherein  aU 
that  cultivation  was  flourishing,  which  the  peo- 
ple had  acquired  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  found 
themselves  plunged  at  once  into  ignorance  and  | 
barbarism.  But  the  brilliant  spark  of  light,  I 
which  had  been  reflected  on  the  world  from 
Palestine,  continued  shining  even  in  the  midst 
of  chaos.  All  in  vain  did  the  dense  mists  arise 
and  threaten  to  extinguish  it  in  utter  darkness ; 
nourished  by  the  breath  of  the  Eternal,  it  re- 
tained its  resplendence ; ages  swept  by,  and  still 
it  continued  extending  its  glorious  orbits,  until 
the  nations  who  had  at  first  merely  regarded  it 
as  a guide  amidst  the  stumbling  blocks  of  ob- 
scurity, beheld  it  at  last  bursting  forth  to  full 
view  like  a resplendent  sun,  scattering  light  and 
life  over  an  enamored  globe. 

“And  who  knows  whether,  in  the  mystic 
desigpis  of  Providence,  there  is  not  reserved  for 
it  another  triumph,  one  more  difficult  even,  and 
not  less  salutary  and  glorious  ? By  enlighten- 
ing ignorance,  civilizing  barbarism,  polishing 
rudeness,  softening  ferocity,  it  preserved  socie-  I 
ty  from  being  made  the  victim  — perhaps  for  < 
ever— of  the  most  atrocious  brutality,  and  the  | 
most  degrading  stupidity.  But  bow  much  more 
glorious  will  be  its  career— if,  rectifying  ideas,  I 
centralizing  and  purifying  sentiments,  confirm- 
ing the  eternal  principles  of  society,  subduing 
passions,  soothing  animosities,  confining  excess- 
es, and  ruling  over  the  understanding  and  the 
will — it  erects  itself  Into  a universal  regulator, 
stimulating  every  species  of  knowledge  and  ad- 
vancement, and  inspiring  due  moderation  into 
society,  which,  agitated  by  so  many  fhrious  ele- 
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ments,  and  deprived  nf  its  eentrat  point  of  at- 
traction, is  perpetually  threatened  with  dissolu- 
tioD  and  death. 

*«  Nevertheless  there  is  one  highly  consoling 
£ict— the  wonderful  progress  of  Cathcdicism  in 
various  conntries.  In  France  and  Belgium  it  is 
recovering  strength ; in  the  north  of  Europe  it 
is  evidenUy  fear^ — seeing  the  way  in  which  it 
is  combated ; in  England  its  progress  during  the 
list  half  century  would  be  almost  incredible,  were 
it  not  attested  by  undoubted  facts;  and  in  its  mis- 
sions Catholicism  displays  so  much  energy  and  so 
many  resources,  that  it  recalls  die  time  of  its 
greatest  ascendancy  and  power.  But,  when 
other  nations  are  tending  to  unity,  shall  we  be 
foolish  enough  to  verge  to  schism  ? When  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  rejoiced  to  find  in  existence 
still  a vital  principle,  which  can  restore  that 
strength  which  incredulity  took  away.  shaU 
Spain  admit  into  her  bosom  the  seed  of  death, 
r^ch  will  render  her  recovery  impossible,  and 
assuredly  complete  her  ruin  ? Is  it  possible  that 
in  the  moral  regeneration  aspired  to  by  those 
nations  which  are  yearning  to  be  released  from 
the  narrow  position  wherein  irreligion  placed 
them, — ^is  it  possible  that  no  attention  shall  be 
bestowed  on  the  immense  advantages  which 
Spain  possesses  over  other  countries,  by  being 
the  least  tainted  with  the  gangrene  of  impiety, 
and  by  having  preserved  that  religious  unity 
which  was  handed  down  to  her  as  an  invalua- 
ble inheritance  for  a long  series  of  ages  ? Can 
it  be  that  the  advantages  which  that  unity  is 
capable  of  producing,  if  improved  as  they  de- 
serve to  be,  are  tq  remain  unappreciated,— that 
unity  which  is  entwined  with  all  our  glories, 
which  awakens  so  many  beautiful  reminiscences. 

: and  which  can  so  admirably  serve  as  an  element  of 
I social  regeneration.  If  I am  asked  for  my  opinion 
; respecting  the  proximity  of  the  danger,  and  the 
: probable  success  of  the  efforts  now  made  by  Pro- 
: testants,  I shall  give  a qualified  answer : — Pro- 
testantism is  essentially  feeble,  as  well  in  its 
own  nature  as  by  being  old  and  decrepit ; should 
it  be  introduced  into  Spain,  it  will  have  to  strug- 
gle with  an  adversely  full  of  life  and  vigor,  and 
one  too  firmly  rooted  in  the  countiy ; for  those 
: reasons,  and  under  that  point  of  view,  its  influ- 
: ence  cannot  be  formidable ; but  who  can  prevent 
: it  from  causing  terrible  results,  once  it  is  estab- 
i Ushed  in  our  soil,  however  limited  may  be  its 
< dominion? 

I *^lt  will  be  evident  that  another  apple  of 
I discord  will  be  thrown  amongst  us,  and  that  it 
I will  be  difficult  to  anticipate  all  the  collisions 
I which  will  take  place  at  each  step.  As  Pro- 
1 testantism,  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  weakness, 


will  be  forced  to  seek  support  from  all  who  will 
lend  a helping  hand,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  will 
serve  as  a rallying  point  for  aU  discontented 
individuals,  and  as  a nucleus  of  new  factions  and 
plots.  The  immediate,  the  infallible  results  of 
the  introduction  of  Protestantism  amongst  us 
will  be  scandal,  rancor,  demoralization,  commo- 
tion, and  perhaps  catastrophes.  I appeal  to  the 
good  faith  of  every  man  who  is  even  slightly 
acquainted  with  the  Spanish  nation,  if  I am  not 
right  in  my  assertion.  But  that  is  not  all.  The 
question  enlarges  itself,  and  acquires  an  incal- 
culable importance,  when  considered  in  its  re- 
lations with  foreign  policy.  What  a lever  Pro- 
testantism will  become  for  raising  all  kinds  of 
disturbances  in  our  unfortunate  countiy ! With 
what  avidity  will  it  be  grasped,  and  how  anx- 
iously will  a purchase  be  sought  for  it ! There 
is  in  Europe  a nation  which  is  formidable  by  its 
immense  power,  distinguished  by  its  great  pro- 
gress in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  which,  hold- 
ing in  its  band  the  means  of  carrying  on  its 
operations  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  knows 
how  to  employ  them  with  truly  admirable  sa- 
gacity. Having  been  the  first  among  modern 
nations  to  pass  through  tiie  different  phases  of  a 
religious  and  political  revolution,  and  having, 
in  the  midst  of  terrible  commotions,  contem- 
plated  the  passions  in  all  their  nakedness  and 
crime,  and  under  all  its  forms,  it  surpasses  to 
such  an  extent  other  countries  in  the  knowledge 
of  resources,  that  it  keeps  its  sensibilities  suffi- 
ciently under  check  to  allow  tiiose  movements 
to  be  quietly  excited  in  its  breast  which  are  fol- 
lowed in  other  nations  by  blood  and  tears.  Its 
inward  peace  is  not  disturbed  amidst  the  excite- 
ment and  effervescence  of  debate ; and,  although 
it  cannot  fail  to  perceive  tire  difficult  situations, 
more  or  less  remote,  which  will  excite  trouble 
and  affliction,  it  enjoys,  in  the  meantime,  that 
state  of  calmness  which  is  secured  to  it  by  its 
constitution,  its  habits,  its  riches,  and,  above  all, 
by  the  ocean  which  begirts  it.  Thus  advan- 
tageously situated  it  watches  the  prog^ss  of 
other  nations,  in  order  to  chain  them  with  golden 
bonds  to  its  chariot,  if  they  are  simple  enough 
to  listen  to  her  beguiling  words ; at  all  events, 
it  endeavors  to  check  their  progress  whenever 
they  have  independence  enough  to  seek  to  eman- 
cipate themselves  firom  her  influence.  It  is  ever 
seeking  aggrandizement  by  means  of  arts  and 
commerce,  and  with  an  essentially  mercantile 
policy,  cloaks  its  material  interests  under  every 
species  of  disguise.  Although  when  treating 
with  other  people  it  is  altogether  indifferent  to 
religion  and  political  ideas,  nevertheless  it  dex- 
terously avails  itself  of  such  powerful  arms  to 
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procure  fnende,  foil  enemief,  and  entice  foem 
all  alike  into  that  commercial  web  which  it 
keeps  continually  spread  over  the  four  comers 
of  the  world.  It  would  be  impossible  for  it  not 
to  perceive  the  progress  it  would  make  towards 
rendering  Spain  one  of  its  colonies,  if  it  could 
only  succeed  in  making  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try fraternize  with  itself  in  religious  ideas ; not 
so  much  on  account  of  the  good  will  which  such 
fraternization  would  promote  between  the  two 
people,  as  of  the  assurance  it  gives  that  Spaniards 
would  lose  those  peculiar  and  austere  character- 
istics which  distinguish  them  from  other  people ; 
and  that,  forgetting  the  only  national  and  regen- 
erating ideas  which  had  remained  in  force  during 
so  many  frightful  reverses,  they  would  become 
susceptible  of  all  kinds  of  stra^  impressions, 
and  be  influenced  by  all  those  opinions  which 
the  interested  views  of  a deceitful  protector  might 
deem  suitable  and  desirable. 

**  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1806,  whilst  Pitt 
was  giving  a dinner  in  the  country  to  his  fiiends 
that  a despatch  arrived  announcing  the  surrender 
of  Muck,  in  Ulm,  with  forty  thousand  men,  and 
the  inarch  of  Napoleon  in  Vienna.  Pitt  com- 
municated the  fatal  news  to  his  friends,  who 
exclaimed,  * All  is  now  lost ; we  can  do  nothing 
against  Napoleon.*  * Yes  we  can,*  replied 
Pitt,  * a national  war  against  him  must  be  raised 
in  Europe,  and  that  war  must  commence  in 
Spain.  Yes,  gentlemen,*  he  added,  * Spain 
will  be  the  first  nation  where  that  patriotic  war 
will  be  enkindled  which  can  alone  deliver  Eu- 
rope.* Such  was  the  importance  which  the 
above  named  profound  statesman  attributed  to 
the  power  of  a national  war,  and  such  was  the 
extent  of  hope  it  afforded  him. 

It  is  not  impossible  that,  amidst  the  changes 
operating  in  their  unfortunate  country,  the  fool- 

attempt  to  introduce  Protestantism  will  be 
made  therein  by  some  short-sighted  individuals. 
We  have  been  too  much  alarmed  to  rest  quietly, 
and  we  have  not  forgotten  certain  events  which 
clearly  indicate  the  height  to  which  the  auda- 
city of  certain  men  would  have  attained,  had 
it  not  been  checked  by  the  imposing  dissent  of 
the  immense  majority  of  the  nation.  It  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  that  the  violences  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII  will  be  repeated  here ; never- 
theless, if— advantage  being  taken  of  a violent 
rupture  with  the  holy  see,  of  the  obstinacy  and 
ambition  of  a few  ecclesiastics,  and  of  the  pre- 
text of  rendering  a spirit  of  toleration  indige- 
nous to  our  soil— the  attempt  to  introduce  Pro- 
testant doctrines  among  ns  be  made,  those  vio- 
lences may  be  anticipated. 

And  assuredly  we  need  not  that  toleration  be  i 


imported  here  from  my  foreign  nation ; already 
does  it  exist,  and  so  amply,  that  no  one  fears 
being  persecuted,  or  even  molested,  on  account 
of  his  religious  opinions ; but  it  is  a new  system 
of  religion  that  is  sought  to  be  imported  and 
planted  here ; a system  which  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  aU  means  (o  obtain  a predominance, 
as  well  as  to  weaken,  and,  if  possible,  annihilate 
Catholicism.  I am  much  deceived  if,  in  the 
blindness  and  malice  of  certain  individuals  who 
call  themselves  statesmen,  the  new  system,  once 
admitted  amongst  us,  would  not  be  protected  by 
them.  When  it  is  first  proposed  to  introduce 
the  novelty,  it  will  assume  a modest  guise,  de- 
manding only  a habitation  in  the  name  of  tole- 
ration and  hospitality.  It  will,  however,  be 
soon  seen  increasing  in  audacity,  claiming 
rights,  extending  its  pretensions,  and  openly 
disputing  the  ground  with  Catholicism.  Then 
will  resound  more  vigorously  than  ever  those 
rancorous  and  virulent  denunciations  which  have 
wearied  us  for  some  time;  those  echoes  of  a 
raving,  because  expiring,  school.  The  indiffer- 
ence with  which  the  people  wUl  regard  the  pre- 
tended reformation  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
deemed  rebellious ; the  bishops*  pastorals  qual- 
ified as  insidious  suggestions ; the  fervent  zeal 
of  the  Catholic  priests,  termed  a seditious  pro- 
vocative; and  the  determination  of  the  Cath- 
olics to  preserve  themselves  from  the  infection, 
caUed  a diabolical  conspiracy  batched  by  intole- 
rance and  party  spirit,  and  worked  out  ig- 
norance and  fanaticism. 

« In  the  midst  of  the  efforts  of  some,  and  the 
resistance  of  others,  bygone  scenes  will  be  more 
or  less  parodied ; and  although  frie  spirit  of  mod- 
eration, which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  times,  would  prevent  the  repetition  of  those 
excesses  which  stain  with  blood  the  annals  of 
other  nations,  it  could  not  hinder  the  imitation 
thereof.  For  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  in  religious  matters  in  Spain,  that  coolness 
and  indifference  cannot  be  maintained,  which, 
in  case  of  a conflict,  may  be  preserved  in 
other  countries  at  present,  where  religions  sen- 
timent has  lost  much  of  its  force,  whilst  in  Spain 
it  is  still  both  profound  and  energetic.  The 
day  on  which  the  combat  is  to  take  place  will 
be  one  of  general  as  well  as  of  melancholy  com- 
motion. Up  to  the  present  time,  although  la- 
meutable  scandals  and  even  horrible  catastro- 
phes have  been  the  results  of  intermeddling 
with  religious  matters,  there  are  not  wanting 
more  or  less  transparent  disguises  to  cover  per- 
verse intentions.  At  one  time  the  attack  has 
been  directed  against  this  or  that  person  ac- 
cused of  political  machinations ; at  another. 
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•gainst  certain  daases  of  men  charged  with  ima* 
ginary  crimes ; occasionally,  revolntionary  prin- 
ciples haTe  overflowed  all  bounds,  and  then  it 
has  been  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  restrain 
them,  and  that  all  flie  desecration  and  mockery 
of  sacred  objects  which  followed  were  the  in- 
evitaUe  consequences  of  popular  flenzy.  So 
fiu*,  a veil  has  been  always  at  hand  to  disguise 
matters.  But  when  Catholicism  is  attacked 
premeditatedly  in  all  its  dogmas,  despised  In  its 
principal  points  of  discipline,  ridiculed  in  its 
most  august  mysteries  and  in  its  most  sacred 
ceremonies;  when  one  temple  will  be  erected 
against  the  other,  and  pulpit  against  pulpit — 
what  will  be  the  result  ? The  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple will  be  undoubtedly  exasperated  to  the  ex- 
treme, and  even  if  no  rightful  explo9ion  ensue 
after  all,  as  is  to  be  feared,  the  religious  contro- 
versy at  an  events  will  be  of  so  violent  a charac- 
ter, that  it  will  forcibly  bring  back  to  our  memo- 
ries the  sixteenth  century  with  aU  its  enormities. 

«*The  result  of  the  want  of  harmony  is,  that 
in  Spain  the  government  exercises  a very  limited 
influence  over  the  people — by  influence,  being 
understood  that  moral  ascendancy  which  needs 
not  the  accompaniment  of  force.  Much  may  be 
expected  from  the  good  sense  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  and  from  its  proverbial  gravity,  increased 
by  so  many  mbfortunes ; much  also  may  be 
hoped  from  that  circumspection  which  makes 
it  distinguish  so  well  the  true  road  to  its  felicity, 
and  which  renders  it  deaf  to  the  insidious  meas- 
ures adopted  to  mislead  it.  If,  for  many  yean 
past,  through  a fatal  combination  of  circum- 
stances and  the  want  of  harmony  in  the  politi- 
cal and  social  order,  no  government  has  arisen 
which  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  instinct 
and  tendencies  of  the  Spanish  people,  and  which 
is  calculated  to  lead  it  into  the  right  path  of 
prosperity,  let  os  nourish  the  hope  that  that  day 
will  yet  arrive,  and  that  the  harmony  which  is 
now  wanting,  and  the  equilibrium  which  has 
been  lost,  will  yet  arise  out  of  the  bosom  of 
that  community  which  is  so  rich  in  vitality  and 
promise.  In  ihe  meantime  it  is  highly  import- 
ant that  all  those  who  have  Spanish  hearts  beat- 
ing in  their  bosoms,  and  who  are  not  content 
to  see  the  very  entrails  of  their  county  tom 
away,  should  unitedly  endeavor  to  prevent  the 
genius  of  evil  from  scattering  in  our  soil  the 
seed  of  eternal  discord,  thus  adding  another  ca- 
lamity to  the  calamities  already  inflicted  on  us, 
and  thus  stifling  those  precious  germs  from  which 
our  renascent  civilization  is  to  spring  up  more 
giorions  and  beautiful  than  ever,  raising  itself 
from  that  dejection  and  prostration  wherein 
, unfortunate  circumstances  have  long  detained  it. 

VoL.  I.— No.  1. 

1^1^ 1: 


How  replete  with  heavy  grief  is  the  very 
thought  that  the  day  may  yet  come  when  that 
religious  unity  is  to  disappear  from  amongst  us, 
which  is  identified  with  our  habits,  our  usages, 
our  customs,  and  our  laws — ^that  unity  which 
watched  over  the  cradle  of  our  monarchy  in  the 
cavern  of  Cavadonga,*  which  was  the  motto  of 
our  standard  during  a struggle  of  eight  centuries 
with  the  formidable  power  of  the  Crescent, 
which  vigorously  restor^  our  civilization  in  the 
midst  of  commotions,  which  accompanied  our 
terrible  battalions  when  they  imposed  silence  on 
all  Ehirope,  which  conducted  our  mariners  to 
the  discovery  of  new  worlds  and  to  the  first 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  and  which,  in 
more  recent  times,  put  the  seal  upon  so  many 
great  exploits  by  overthrowing  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. 

<<Do  ye,  who  with  such  precipitate  rashness 
condemn  the  work  of  ages,  who  with  so  much 
hardihood  contemn  the  Spanish  nation,  and  who 
blacken  with  barbarism  and  obscurantism  the 
principle  which  presided  over  our  civilization^ 
do  ye  know  whom  ye  are  insulting?  Do  jt 
know  whence  flowed  the  genius  of  the  gr^ 
Qonzalo,  of  Heman  Cortes,  of  Pizarro,  of  the 
conqueror  of  Lepanto  ? Do  the  shades  of  Gar- 
cilaso,  of  Herrera,  Ercilla,  Luis  de  Leon,  Cer- 
vantes, and  Lope  de  Vega,  excite  no  respect 
wifliin  you?  Will  ye  dare  then  to  burst  the 
bond  which  unites  us  to  them,  and  make  us  the 
unworthy  descendants  of  such  illustrious  char- 
acters ? Do  ye  seek  to  separate  our  belief  from 
their  belief,  our  customs  from  their  customs,  thus 
severing  aU  our  traditions,  obliterating  all  our 
glorious  records,  and  only  leaving  amongst  us 
great  and  august  monuments  which  the  devo- 
tion of  our  ancestors  transmitted  to  us,  and 
which  will  stand  as  the  severest  and  most  elo- 
quent censurers  of  your  conduct  ? Are  ye  desir- 
ous that  those  rich  sources  should  be  dried  up, 
whence  we  may  derive  the  means  of  resuscitat- 
ing literature,  strengthening  science,  reorganiz- 
ing legislation,  re-establishing  the  spirit  of  na- 
tionality, restoring  our  glory,  and  of  replacing 
this  unfortunate  nation  in  the  high  position 
which  its  virtues  merit,  giving  to  it  that  happi- 
ness and  that  prosperity  for  which  it  is  so  la^- 
riously  struggling,  and  which  it  already  augurs 
in  its  heart  ?** 

India. — ^Madeas. — StaHsHa, — SL  Thomat* 
Mount, — OathoUc  Miuum.—St  Patrick’s  church, 
at  St.  Thomas’  Mount,  was  built  in  1841,  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Carew,  then  Vicar  Apostolic 

* It  was  at  CaradoDga  that  the  partizans  of  Pe- 
lagio  fecretly  aasemblra  to  adopt  mea  ores  agaiutt 
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of  Mftdras  and  Meliapore.  As  this  church  was 
built  principally  for  the  use  of  the  £uiopeau 
military  at  that  station,  the  Government  contri- 
buted to  its  erection  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
rupees;  the  whole  expense  of  the  building  was 
eight  thousand  rupees.  The  ground  upon  which 
it  stands  had  previously  cost  the  mission  twelve 
hundred  rupees.  The  Catholic  congregation 
belonging  to  this  church  numbers  eleven  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  souls,  of  whom  seven  hundred 
and  ‘teventy -seven  are  natives;  the  rest  are  East 
Indians  and  Europeans,  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  belong  to  the  efficient  artilleiymen. 
This  congregation  is  confined  to  a veiy  narrow 
district,  scarcely  exceeding  five  square  miles ; it 
extends  two  miles  to  the  south,  as  far  as  the  four 
bazars  on  the  way  to  Palavarani ; it  extends  also 
two  miles  to  the  east,  as  far  as  Little  Mount ; but 
on  the  north  it  only  extends  a quarter  of  a mile, 
and  the  same  distance  to  the  west.  Within  these 
narrow  limits  there  is  a population  of  sixty-four 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighteen  souls,  of 
whom  forty-nine  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty  are  Pagans,  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eighteen  Mahomedans,  eleven  hundred  and 
twenty- eight  Catholics,  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  Protestants,  and  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
Schismatics.  The  Schismatics  are  ail  natives, 
including  but  few  of  the  Tamil  community;  the 
Protestants  consist  principally,  of  artillerymen 
with  their  wives  and  children ; ninety-three  are 
native  pariahs,  of  whom  twenty-two  have  alrea- 
dy made  so  great  a progress  in  Protestantism, 
tl^t  they  profess  the  principles  of  the  Unitarians. 
In  the  Chucklers*  village,  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  St  Patrick’s  church,  is  the 
oratory  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  built  by 
some  native  headmen  in  1796.  The  native  Chris- 
tians of  the  village  assemble  here  to  join  in 
prayer  morning  and  evening ; and  they  celebrate 
the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  for  nine 
days  on  each  recurring  anniversary.  In  this 
same  village  tiiere  is  another  oratory  dedicated 
to  the  B.  Y.  Mary  (Queen  of  Heaven)  built  by 
some  native  Catholic  headmen  about  fifty  yean 
ago ; it  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  Schismatics. 
The  church  Expectatio  Partus,  on  the  top  of  the 
Mount,  is  also  in  possession  of  a Schismatic 
priest;  it  was  built  about  two  hundred  yean  ago. 
The  Protestant  church  at  this  station  cost  the 
Government  forty-five  thousand  rupees.  The 
Protestant  chaplain  is  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Blenkin- 
sop,  who,  between  palanquein  allowances,  sacra- 
mental allowances,  establishment  and  chaplaincy, 
is  in  the  annual  receipt  of  nine  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty-five  Company’s  rupees. 

, Alter  eighteen  years*  service  (including  three 

i, 


yean’  furlough)  he  mi^  retire  on  the  pay  of 
lieutenant-colooel,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
pounds  steriing  per  annum.  The  same  regula- 
tion applies  to  all  Protestant  chaplains  who  re- 
ceived their  appointinents  before  Slat  August, 
1886.  In  case  of  bad  health  they  may  retire, 
after  ten  yean*  actual  service,  on  the  half-pay 
of  lieutenant-colonel,  or  two  hundred  pounds 
fifteen  shillings  sterling  per  annum ; and  after 
seven  yean*  actual  service  they  may  retire  on 
one  hundred  and  seventy-three  pounds  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence  sterling,  a year,  or  the 
half-pay  of  major.  There  are  thirteen  schools 
in  the  district,  viz : four  Catholic,  one  Schismatic, 
and  eight  Protestant.  The  Catholic  soldien,  by 
their  voluntaiy  contributions,  support  a male 
and  a female  English  free  school,  in  which  se- 
venty-two children  receive  instruction,  viz:  forty- 
eight  males  and  twenty-finir  females.  In  the 
female  school  there  are  but  three  native  children; 
in  the  male  school  there  are  twenty,  of  whom 
eight  are  Pagans.  The  Vicar  Apoetolio  supports 
two  Tamil  schools,  one  at  Lascar  village,  the 
other  at  St  Patrick’s  church.  In  these  forty- 
six  native  children  are  instructed,  of  whom  nine 
are  Pagans.  The  Schismatic  school  is  supported 
by  Don  Antonio;  the  pupils  are  fifteen  in  num- 
ber, five  Pagans  and  ten  ^hismatics.  The  two 
regimental  schools,  male  and  female,  are  sup- 
ported by  government,  and  are  conducted  on 
proselytising  principles.  The  male  school  has 
three  European  Protestant  masters,  and  ninety- 
nine  pupils,  of  whom  forty-eight  are  Pagans; 
the  rest  are  East  Indians  or  European  Protest- 
ants. The  female  regimental  free  school  has 
sixty  pupils  under  the  care  of  one  European 
schoolmistress.  No  natives  attend.  The  Wes- 
leyan Tamil  free  school  has  one  native  master 
and  fifteen  scholars,  viz : nine  Pagans  and  six 
Schismatics.  No  professed  Wesleyan ; but  aU 
are  marched  regularly  on  Sundays  and  Wednes- 
days to  the  Wesleyan  church.  The  Unitarian 
Tamil  free  school  has  one  native  master  and  six 
pupils,  viz : three  professed  Unitarians  and  three 
Pagans.  Mrs.  Cook’s  Tamil  free  school  has 
sixteen  scholars,  viz : five  Protestants  and  eleven 
Pagans,  under  one  native  master.  Mrs.  Gordon’s 
two  English  schools  are  supported  by  contribu- 
tions ; sixty-six  children  are  brought  up  to  seve- 
ral trades ; they  are  well  fed  and  well  clad ; their 
labor  of  course  contributes  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  establishment.  This  is  the  only  school  in 
which  the  females  are  as  numerous  as  the  males : 
fifty-nine  out  of  sixty-six  are  Pagans,  and  are 
re^arly  marched  to  the  Protestant  church  on 
Sundays  and  to  the  Wesleyan  church  on  Wed- 
nesdays. There  is  another  free  school,  said  to 
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b6  fupported  by  a Protettant  clergyman,  which  ; 
has  twenty-fire  scholars,  under  the  care  of  an 
East  Indian  master.  In  this  school  there  are  six 
East  Indians,  viz : three  Catholksand  three  Pro- 
testants ; the  rest  are  natives,  seventeen  Pagans 
and  two  Catholics.  Thus  in  the  Catholic  schools 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  children  receive  in- 
struction, viz:  seventeen  Pagans  and  one  hun- 
dred and  one  Catholics,  of  whom  fifty-two  are 
natives.  In  the  other  nine  schools,  which  are  5 
supported  by  Protestants  and  Schismatics,  three  J 
hundred  and  two  children  are  instnicted,  viz : < 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  Pagans,  sixteen  Schis-  : 
matics,  five  nominal  Catholics,  and  one  hundred  ; 
and  twenty- nine  Protestants,  including  three  ;; 
professed  Unitarians.  From  the  year  1937,  when  i: 
Dr.  O’Connor  first  opened  this  little  mission,  up 
to  the  present  time,  one  hundred  and  five  con- 
verts have  been  gained  to  the  Catholic  faith,  viz: 
thirty-seven  Protestants  and  sixty-eight  Pagans. 
The  Rev.  C.  Murphy  receives  fifty  rupees  a 
month  from  Government  for  attending  the  Ca- 
tholic soldiers  at  this  station. — Madrat  Catholic 
ExpoaUor  for  June. 

Algizks. — ^The  inauguration  of  the  relics  of 
St.  Augustine,  in  a chapel  built  on  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Hippo,  took  place  on  the  28th,  29th, 
and  80th  of  last  October,  in  the  presence  of  an 
immense  crowd  of  persons. — True  Tablet, 

DOMESTIC. 

AacHDiocxss  OF  Baltimore. — ^The  14th  of 
last  December  was  observed  throughout  the  state 
of  Maryland  as  a day  of  thanksgiving,  and  divine 
service  was  performed  in  the  churches  generally. 
In  the  Cathedral  of  Baltimore,  the  Rev.  James 
Ryder,  president  of  Georgetown  College,  deliv- 
ered a brilliant  and  eloquent  discourse  in  behalf  ; 
of  St.  Maty’s  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  and  a col- 
lection was  taken,  amounting  to  upwards  of  three 
hundred  dollars.  The  congregation  of  the  Cathe- 
dral were  favored  with  several  other  discourses 
from  this  talented  gentleman  during  his  stay 
in  the  city,  and  we  learn  that  his  lectures  have 
produced  the  moot  salutary  impression.  We 
cannot  but  express  the  fond  inquiry,  quando  re- 
verterie? 

Oiocxss  OF  Boston. — ^The  statistics  of  this  ; 
diocess  having  been  received  too  late  for  inser-  | 
tion  in  the  Metropolitan  Catholic  Almanac,  we 
publish  them  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  de- 
sire to  be  correctly  informed. 

CHURCHES  AND  CLERGY. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boeion, — Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross, — Rt.  Rev. 

Benedict  Fenwick,  D.  D.;  Very  Rev.  Wm.  Ty-  | 


ler ; Rev.  Richard  Hardy ; Rev.  George  Good- 
win.-— Chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross,— Rev.  A. 
Williamson. — St  Mary’s, — ^Rev.  P.  Flood  and 
Rev.  J.  B.  McMahon. — St.  Patrick’s, — Rev. 
Thomas  L3mch. — St.  Augustine’s, — Rev.  P. 
Fitzsimmons. — ^Holy  Trinity, — Rev.  Francis 
Roloff. 

East  Cambridge, — St.  John’s, — Rev.  John  Fitz- 
patrick. 

CharUitoum, — St.  Mary’s, — Rev.  P.  Byrne. 
Salem, — St.  Mary’s, — Rev.  Thos.  J.  O’Flaherty, 
who  visits  also  Lynn,  Gloucester,  and  Ipswich, 
Quiney, — St  Mary’s, — Rev.  P.  Fitzsimmons. 
Waltham,  — Church  not  dedicated,  — Rev.  P. 
Fitzsimmons,  who  also  visits  Canton,  Randolph, 
and  Nantucket, 

New  Bedford, — Church  not  dedicated, — Rev. 
James  O’Reilly. 

Taunton, — St.  Mary’s, — Rev.  John  O’Beime. 
Lowell, — St.  Peter’s, — Rev.  James  Conway. — 
St.  Patrick’s, — Rev.  James  McDermott. 

FaU  River, — St.  John  Baptist’s, — ^Rev.  Edward 
Murphy. 

Worcester, — Christ  Church, — Rev.  Jas.  Fitton. 
Sandwich, — St  Peter’s, — Rev.  James  Strain. 
hhode  island. 

Providence, — 8S.  Peter  and  Paul’s, — Rev.  John 
Corry. — St.  Patrick’s, — Rev.  Wm.  Wiley. 
Pawtucket, — Church  not  dedicated, — Rev.  Wm. 

Ivers,  who  also  attends  Woonsocket, 

Newport, — St.  Joseph’s, — Rev.  J.  O’Reilly. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford, — Trinity  church, — Rev.  Jno.  D.  Brady. 
CabbotsviUe, — Church  not  dedicated, — Rev.  John 
D.  Brady. 

Middletown,^V ucnni,  served  firom  Hartford. 
New  Hanen.— Christ  church, — ^Rev.  Jas.  Smyth. 
Bridgeport, — St.  James,  Ap’s, — ^Vacant,  served 
from  New  Haven. 

New  London,  Northampton,  Norwich,  and  Saxon- 
ville,  served  from  Worcester. 

NEW  HAMPSHIEE. 

Claremont, — Church  not  dedicated. 

BeUowi*s  Falls, — Visited  occasionally. 

Dover, — St.  Aloysius’, — Rev.  Patrick  Canavan. 
Portsmouth  and  Newburyport,  served  firom  Dover. 

VEEMONT. 

Burlington, — St.  Peter’s, — Rev.  J . O’Callaghan. 
St„dlban*s  and  MontpeUer,»eTved  from  Burlington. 
Middleburg,— Church  not  dedicated, — Vacant. 
Castleton, — Church  not  dedicated, — Vacant. 
Pittsford,  Bennington,  Manchester,  Berkshire,  and 
Sheldon,  served  from  Burlington. 

MAINE. 

Portland, — St.  Dominick’s, — Rev.  P.  O’Beime. 
Whitefield. — St.  Dennis’, — Rev.  D.  Ryan. 
Augusta, — Church  not  dedicated. 
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New  Coitle. — St.  Patrick’s, — ^Vacant. 

Oardiner. — Served  from  WhLtefiekl. 

Bangor, — St.  Michael’s, — Rev.  Thomas  O’Sul- 
livan. 

Old  Town, — St.  Ann’s, — Served  lit>m  Bangor. 
Easlport. — St.  Joseph’s, — Rev.  John  B.  Daly. 
Pleasant  Pom<.— St.  Ann’s, — Rev.  M.  Desmil- 

liers. 

Benedida. — Church  not  dedicated, — Rev.  Ma- 

nasses  Dougherty. 

Institutions, — There  is  no  convent  in  the  dio- 
cess.  At  Boston  there  is  a female  orphan  asy- 
lum— and  there  are  various  schools  in  the  differ- 
ent cities  and  towns. 

Diocess  or  New  York. — Death  of  Bishop 
Dubois, — In  the  dispensations  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, it  has  become  this  week  our  melancholy 
duty  to  announce  the  death  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  John 
Dubois,  third  bishop  of  New  York.  He  departed 
this  life  at  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Tues- 
day, the  20th  of  December,  in  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  his  age. 

Bishop  Dubois  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  24th 
of  August,  1764.  Even  from  the  earliest  years 
he  was  remarkable  for  those  qualities  which 
adorned  his  after  career ; perseverance,  energy, 
firmness,  and  devotion.  In  September,  1787, 
being  then  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age, 
he  was  ordained  priest.  He  continued  to  officiate 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution, 
when,  like  many  others  of  his  brethren  in  the 
priesthood,  he  was  forced  to  seek  abroad  that 
safety  for  life,  and  that  security  to  perform  the 
duties  of  bis  vocation,  denied  to  him  at  home  by 
the  violence  of  wicked  men.  But,  unlike  most 
of  his  brethren,  instead  of  retiring  to  Great  Bri- 
tain and  other  adjacent  countries,  he  emigrated 
to  the  United  States,  and  arrived  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,  in  July,  1791.  A stranger  and  an  emi- 
grant priest,  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
kindness  by  the  illustrious  men  of  the  time,  the 
Washingtons,  the  Marshalls,  tlie  Heniys,  the 
Randolphs,  to  whom  he  had  come,  recommended 
by  letters  from  their  friend  and  fellow  soldier  in 
the  war  of  American  independence,  General  La- 
fayette. During  two  years  he  continued  among 
them,  improving  himself  in  English,  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  lessons  in  French  in  some  of 
those  distinguished  families,  whilst  he  adminis- 
tered the  consolations  of  religion  to  the  Catholics 
of  the  vicinity.  In  1794,  the  venerable  Arch- 
bishop Carroll  appointed  him  pastor  of  a con- 
gregation in  Frederick,  Maryland.  In  1808,  he 
founded  Mount  St.  Maiy’s  College,  now  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  prosperous  literary  insti- 
tutions in  the  country.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  a com- 


munity of  religions  ladies,  at  8t.  Joseph's,*  who 
had  taken  the  resolution  to  consecrate  themselves 
to  the  service  of  God,  and  of  the  poor  for  God*ta 
sake.  They  were  but  three  or  four,  having  the 
late  amiable  and  saintly  Mrs.  Seton,  of  this  city, 
for  their  mother  superior.  This  mustard  seed. 
Bishop  Dubois  was  appointed  to  plant  and  pro- 
tect, and  like  his  college,  he  lived  to  see  it  be- 
come a tree  extending  its  branches  to  every  part 
of  the  country — for  who  has  beard  of  orphans, 
and  not  beard  of  the  *<  Sisters  of  Charity.” 

In  1826,  Dr.  Dubois  wss  appointed  bishop  of 
New  York,  and  consecrated  on  the  29th  of  Oc- 
tober of  that  yea^— and  died  consequently  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  his  episcopacy,  and  t^  fifty- 
fifth  of  his  priesthood. 

He  was  a fidthful  and  laborious  missionary — 
walking  in  devotion  to  his  sacred  ministry,  and 
bis  God — and  carrying  with  him  as  be  passed 
fipom  youth  to  old  age,  through  a long  and  spot- 
less life,  the  esteem  and  veneration  of  all  who 
knew  him.  His  death  was  like  his  life — a beau- 
tiful and  profound  lesson  of  edification  to  those 
who  had  the  melancholy  consolation  of  witness- 
ing it. 

After  solemn  funeral  service  in  the  Cathedral, 
on  yesterday,  bis  remains  were  interred  in  the 
vault  in  front  of  the  church. — N,Y,  Freem,  Jour, 

Diocess  of  Philadelphia. — Ordtnation, — 
On  Saturday  last,  tonsure  and  minor  orders  were 
conferred  by  the  bishop  on  Hugh  Lane,  Michael 
Mitchell,  Hugh  Fitzsimmons,  John  R.  Kleni- 
dam,  John  Flanagan,  Wm.  Jennings,  and  Hugh 
Brady;  and  subdeaconship  on  Isaac  P.  Howell, 
Philip  Farrell,  John  Macken,  and  Dominic  Fore- 
still, all  students  of  the  theological  seminary  of 
St.  Charies  Borromeo. — CathoUc  Herald. 

The  Protestant  jSssoeiaHon-^MB,.  Editor, — 
By  a sort  of  proclamation  published  in  several 
of  the  city  daily  papers,  it  appears  that  a mighty 
effort  is  to  be  made  to  annihilate  the  Catholic 
religion — ^if  possible — before  the  annihilation  of 
the  world,  even  if  that  were  to  be  consummated 
according  to  the  prophetic  rodomontade  of  the 
sol  disant  Reverend  Doctor  Deist  Farmer  Miller. 

Aq  Association  of  Ministers!  (whose  vocation 
should  be  to  preach  peace  and  good  will  to  men), 
whose  avow^  object  is,  to  preach  discord — ^to 
“denounce”  and  “decry”  their  neighbors  for 
the  exercise  of  their  religion: — a combination 
of  any  or  every  denomination  is  projected,  for 
the  purpose  of  uniting  in  phalanx,  to  put  forth 
its  energies  to  statf  the  wonderful  increase  of 
“ Popery.” 

The  following  extract  is  copied  from  the 
Chronicle: 

♦ Tbit  WM  ia  1809. 
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« One  df  the  olijettB  of  tbo  Assodstioii  is,  to 
denoaDoe  **  Popery  snd  Popish  Cburshes** — to 
btye  AoxOiaiy  AMciactions  in  every  town,  vil- 
lage and  city  in  the  United  States — ^to  issue  tracts 
finroring  the  Protestant  fidth,  and  decrying  the 
Binnan  Church^*’  Ac. 

Another  obftd  of  this  Association — said  to  be 
proclaimed  by  some  of  these  Reverend  de&mers— 
is,  to  use  its  influence  to  prevent  the  em]floyment 
of  Catholic  servants.  See. 

Who  would  believe  that  such  sentiments  couM 
emanate  fiom  men  who  profess  the  Christian 
name — ^who  pretend  to  preach  and  inculcate 
Christian  charity ! — religious  flneedom — frights  of 
conscience — and  who  are  ever  talking  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty ! Arrant  hypocrites ! Why 
do  they  hold  prayer  meetings,  or  monthly  con- 
certs of  prayer,  and  levy  contributions  to  send 
missionaries  to  distribute  the  Bible  among  Hin- 
doos, Indians,  See.  to  teach  them  Christian  charity 
and  benevcdence ; whilst  they  themselves  openly 
exhibit  their  cold-hearted  uncharitableness,  by 
1a3ring  a plan  to  subvert  their  fellow-beings  at 
home,  not  only  of  the  first  principles  of  religious 
liberty,  but  of  morality  and  common  honesty ! 
To  deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  of  earning 
a livelihood,  is  not  only  to  lead  them,  but  to 
firce  them  into  temptation  to  be  dishonest 

This  is  a free  country,  whose  constitutional 
principles  invite  the  oppressed  of  every  country 
to  participate  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  toleration 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science, unmolested,  which  is  denied  him  in  his 
own.  But  so,  say  these  Reverend  conspirators, 
the  American  constitution  must  be  compromised ; 
it  will  not  do  to  allow  Catholics  to  have  liberty 
of  conscience — they  must  be  overpowered  in 
tiflae,  or  else,  if  they  continue  to  increase  they 
will  soon  exceed  all  denominations  of  Protestants 
put  together.  Therefore  we,  the  members  of 
this  Association,  will  agree  to  unite  as  one  man 
to  dissuade  every  Protestant  from  giving  em- 
ployment to  any  Catholic  servant — that  is  to  say, 
we  will  omit  no  eflbrt  to  starve  them  out  of  their 
reHgion — thus  they  will  be  compelled  to  become 
Protestants,  and  this  is  the  only  method  of  di- 
minishing this  increasing  evil. 

Indeed ! — As  well  might  they  include  in  their 

objects resolution  to  control  the  elements. 
The  progress  of  the  Catholic  religion  is  not 
likely  to  be  impeded,  but  impelled,  by  *<de- 
novmdng,''  **  deertfing**  or  caricaturing  it. 

Is  it  possible  that  these  self-sent  apostles  have 
the  smallest  hope  of  gulling  their  bearers  by 
such  proceedings?  Doubtless  a few  of  them 
have — it  is  the  most  profitable  business  they  can 
pursue;  it  enables  them  to  raise  excitements,  to 


proenre  purchasers  for  their  humbug  speculating 
publications,  caricaturing  Catholics  and  their 
religion ; but  that  the  majority  of  those  whose 
names  disgrace  this  conspiracy,  can  lend  their 
aid  to  such  an  unworthy,  nay,  nefarious  design, 
is  too  preposterous  to  credit.  Several  of  them 
are  engaged  in  the  publication  of  vile  fkbrica- 
tions,  which  are  not  unlikely  to  prove  rather 
unprofitable,  except  something  is  done  to  arouse 
the  sensibilities  of  their  pie-bald  brethren  in 
every  »«town,  village,  and  city  in  the  United 
States.”  Hence  the  importance  of  the  **  National 
Protestant  Association.” — Caih,  Herald, 

Diocxss  or  Richmond. — We  invite  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  following  letter  and  commu- 
nication which  we  received  from  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Dr.  Whelan,  and  which  we  were  reluctantly 
compelled  to  omit  in  our  last  number. 

RrcHMOND,  Nov.  27,  1842. 

Mx.  Editor — ^You  may,  perhaps,  advance 
the  interests  of  our  little  institution,  by  noticing 
it  in  your  next.  We  shall  open  on  Thursday 
next.  The  only  novelty  in  our  plan  is  the  pro- 
posed separation,  Ac.,  for  such  as  may  express 
a desire  to  prepare  for  the  sacred  ministry.  I 
have  already  three  of  these.  In  this  respect,  it 
may  find  frvor  with,  and  meet  encouragement 
from  even  our  northern  Catholics. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

•}•  Richard  Vincent, 
Bishop  of  Richmond, 

St,  VincenVs  College,  near  Richmond. — ^This 
institution  is  pleasantly  located  about  a mile 
from  Richmond,  in  a situation  well  adapted  to 
quiet  study,  and  healthy  exercise.  It  is  intended 
to  impart  to  the  southern  student,  upon  the 
most  moderate  terms,  the  advantages  of  a com- 
plete literary  and  moral  education.  Mathematics 
with  other  useful  and  practical  sciences,  together 
with  ancient  and  modem  languages,  wUl  enter 
into  the  course  of  instruction ; but  every  endeavor 
Aall  be  made  to  fit  each  pupil  for  his  peculiar 
destination  in  life.  All  unnecessary  severity  will 
be  avoided  in  the  management  of  the  students; 
but  strict  discipline  will  be  enforced  by  the  judi- 
cious punishment  of  the  refractory.  The  recre- 
ations are  always  taken  under  the  eyes  of  the 
professors,  and  within  the  college  limits.  Money 
is  not  permitted  to  remain  in  the  custody  of  the 
students,  and  it  is  recommended  that  not  more 
than  twelve  and  a half  cents  be  allowed  weekly 
for  pocket-money,  visits  will  not  be  made  by 
the  pupib,  except  to  their  nearest  relatives,  and 
then  only  at  the  discretion  of  the  principal,  and 
never  to  spend  a night  out  of  the  house.  Such 
as  live  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
college  are  not  permitted  to  visit  home  except 
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that  the  monieipai  aathoritiea  of  the  towns  of 
France  where  they  have  been  eatabUshed,  ahonld 
afibid  them  peotecUon  and  assistance. — CaikoUc 
MeoeaU. 

Indian  Missions. — We  have  heard  since  the 
retom  of  Father  de  Sniet  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, that  about  nmetsen  kmdnd  Indians  of  the 


Flat  Head  tribe  had  been  converted.  The  wor- 
thy missionary  gives  a most  edifying  account  of 
their  extreme  punctuality  in  the  observance  of 
all  their  religious  duties,  rivalling  the  accounts 
which  we  read  of  the  primitive  Christians.  Many 
of  them  approach  the  holy  communion  every 
Sunday  morning. — Oath,  TtUgraph, 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


PracHcal  Diaeowrut  on  iha  perfictions  and  toon^ 
dtrfid  worka  of  God,  and  on  the  dmaity  and 
wmderfid  worka  ofjeaua  Chriat,  By  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Reeve,  ^timore : F.  Lucas,  Jr.  8vo. 
pp.  455. 

The  lips  of  Eternal  Truth  have  declared : — 
This  is  life  everlasting,  that  they  may  know 
thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
thou  hast  sent**  (John,  xvii.)  Upon  the  know- 
ledge which  the  Christian  has  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes, must  depend,  in  a great  degree,  bis 
submission  to,  and  his  zeal  in,  the  observance  of 
the  law  of  God.  “ From  that  knowledge,**  says 
the  author,  <*he  must  draw  every  efficacious 
motive  of  serving  God  with  fidelity  and  truth  to 
the  end  of  life.**  For  this  reason  the  holy  scrip- 
tures are  replete  with  instruction  on  this  subject, 
and  the  works  of  the  best  writers  on  Christian 
morality  dwell  at  length  on  the  divine  perfec- 
tions, as  the  most  powerful  considerations  by 
which  the  negligent  Christian  may  be  roused 
from  his  lethargy,  the  hopes  of  the  desponding 
awakened,  and  the  virtuous  animated  in  the 
fervent  practice  of  duty.  As  an  auxiliary  in  this 
excellent  work,  the  volume  before  us  is  well  en- 
titled to  public  esteem.  The  truths  which  it 
proposes  to  explain,  are  developed  in  a forcible 
and  interesting  manner,  while  of  their  own  na- 
ture they  are  calculated  to  produce  the  most 
salutary  impressions.  The  typographical  exe- 
cution of  the  volume,  which  was  sent  to  us  by 
the  publisher, is  in  his  usual  creditable  style;  the 
type  large,  and  suited  to  readers  in  every  period 
of  life. 

Tka  Flowera  of  Heaven ; or,  ike  examples  of  the 
aaMa  proposed  to  the  uniiatUm  of  Christiana: 
TranataUd  from  the  French  of  Mbe  Oraini, 
Baltimore : F.  Lucas,  Jr.,  12mo.  pp.  886. 

We  are  indebted  to  tbs  publisher  for  a copy  of 
this  work,  which  is  in  every  respect  deserving 
of  commendation.  The  mechanical  department 
is  beautiful,  and  corresponds  with  the  contents 
of  the  book,  which,  for  sound  instruction,  and 


the  agreeable  style  in  which  it  is  c<mveyed,  is 
not  excelled  by  any  other  publication  of  the  kind. 
The  object  of  it  is  to  vinfficate  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  Catholic  Church,  relative  to  the 
invocation  and  veneration  of  the  saints,  and  to 
exhibit  for  imitation  some  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures in  the  example  of  those  holy  personages. 
By  presenting  the  work  to  the  public  in  an  Eng- 
lish dress,  distinguished  for  its  elegance,  the 
translator  has  added  another  claim  to  the  many 
he  already  possessed  upon  the  gratitude  of  the 
Catholic  body,  and  enriched  their  literature  with 
a most  instructive  and  delightful  volume. 

The  Firat  and  Second  Book  of  Reading  Leaaona, 
compiled  by  the  Brothera  of  the  CAriaiianSchooU. 
Philadelphia.  Eugene  Cummiskey.  2 vols. 
pp.  48  and  144. 

We  have  received  from  the  publisher  these 
books,  which,  although  issued  from  the  press 
many  months  since,  are  well  worthy  of  ^ing 
frequently  recommended  for  the  use  of  schools. 
The  lessons  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a course, 
by  which  the  learner  is  gradually  conducted 
from  the  first  elements  of  grammar,  through 
every  department  which  it  embraces,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  excellent  and  varied  instruc- 
tion which  forms  the  subject  of  these  lessons, 
must  store  the  youthful  mind  with  knowledge 
and  inspire  the  heart  with  a love  of  virtue.  For 
these  purposes,  the  books  compiled  by  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  are  the  best 
that  could  be  used.  They  are  for  sale  at  the 
stores  of  Messrs.  Lucas  and  Murphy  in  Balti- 
moie. 

The  Unweraal  Reading  Book,  compiled  fir  the 
use  cf  Schools,  Philadelphia:  E.  Cummiskey. 
12mo.  pp.  128. 

We  have  examined  this  work,  and  found  it 
similar  in  its  arrangements  to  those  which  we 
have  just  noticed.  The  instruction  is  gradual, 
and  of  such  a character  as  to  improve  t^  heart 
while  it  enlightens  the  mind.  It  may  be  had  in 
Baltimore  of  F.  Lucas  and  J.  Murphy. 

4^ 
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Select  Poem  by  Mr$,  L,  H.  Sigowney.  Pourik 
Edlticm,  vnik  iUustratiom,  Philadelphia:  Ed. 
C.  Biddle.  12iiio.  pp.  824. 

For  this  Tolume  we  are  iodebted  to  the  polite- 
ness of  the  publisher,  of  whose  well  known 
taste  and  enterprize  it  is  a beautiful  specimen, 
being  printed  in  handsome  style,  and  enriched 
with  five  elegant  engravings.  As  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  volume  ^ey  are  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  a mind  like  that  of  Mrs.  Sigour- 
ney, full  of  poetical  inspiration,  and,  with  some 
exceptions,  felicitous  in  sentiment.  The  work 
is  for  sale  in  Baltimore  at  John  Murphy’s. 

The  life  and  jSdveniuree  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  4^. 
with  numerous  Rlustraiions.  Philadelphia: 
E.C.  Biddle.  Pp.  191. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  tales  that  have  not  lost 
by  age  their  primitive  attraction.  The  story  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  was  written  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  and  still  retains  that  interest 


whkb  renders  it  a most  popular  work.  The 
present  edition  has  been  particularly  adapted  ibr 
the  use  of  young  persons,  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated with  plates  and  other  ornaments,  which 
recommend  it  as  a most  suitable  present  for  chil- 
dren. It  is  sold  in  Baltimore  by  John  Murphy. 

Notices  of  several  other  publications  have 
been  omitted  for  want  of  space. 

OBITUARY. 

Died  on  the  7tb  November,  at  Rome,  Cardi- 
nal Rivarola,  prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  Boon 
Govemo. 

Died  on  the  17th  of  December  last.  Rev,  Jos. 
Graham,  a native  of  the  County  Longibrd,  Ire- 
land, in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The 
deceased  btis  pastor  of  Macon,  in  Georgia,  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  virtues  as  a Christian 
priest  and  bis  acquirements  as  a scholar. 


EDITORIAL  REMARKS. 


iWx  have  received  several  communications  for 
insertion  in  our  Magazine,  for  which  we  return 
our  thanks  to  the  respective  contributors.  Among 
them  we  will  mention  particularly  a translation 
I entitled  Lorenzo,  Letters  of  two  Philosophers,  St. 
I Peter'^s  Church  and  Calvert  Hall,  and  CaRudic  Me- 
s todies.  Nos.  I and  II.  These  melodies  are  from 

I the  gifted  pen  of  a lady,  who  writes  over  the 
signature  of  Moina,  and  whose  talents  are  of  a 
high  order.  The  reader  will  judge  from  the  ad- 
mirable and  instructive  Tble  which  she  has  fur- 
I nished  for  the  present  number  of  our  Magazine, 
that  her  qualifications  as  a prose  vmter  are  of  no 
ordinaiy  description,  and  we  are  pleased  to  state 
that  her  poetical  effusions  possess  an  equal  merit. 
In  our  next,  will  ap])ear  No.  I of  the  series  which 
she  has  kindly  consented  to  contribute. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  two  articles  in 
this  number  treat  of  subjects  which  relate  whol- 
ly or  peculiarly  to  the  city  of  Rome.  It  is  our 
design  to  call  frequent  attention  to  this  centre  of 
Catholic  unity,  to  its  learned  and  charitable  in- 
\ stitutions,  and  to  the  services  which  it  has  ren- 
J dered  to  civilization  and  science,  particularly 
' through  the  instrumentality  of  its  sovereign  Pon- 
^ tifis ; because  there  is  no  topic,  in  reference  to 
> which  our  dissenting  brethren  are  more  stndi* 

; ously  kept  in  the  dark  by  ignorant  or  malevolent 
j writers,  than  the  past  and  present  glory  of  Catho- 
^ lie  Rome.  The  elucidation  of  her  history  must 


necessarily  counteract  the  influence  of  such  at- 
tempts, whfle  it  strengthens  the  faith  of  thp  Ca- 
tholic and  exhibits  to  bis  admiration  its  power 
and  vitality  at  the  fountainhead  of  the  Christian 
economy. 

It  will  doubtless  be  gratifying  to  those  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  diffusion  of  the  arts,  and 
especially  in  their  connection  with  religion,  to 
learn  that  a series  of  articles  on  the  progress  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  this  country,  are  in 
preparation  for  our  periodical,  by  R.  C.  Long, 
Esq.,  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
science  and  refined  taste  are  a sufilcient  earnest  of 
the  merit  that  will  characterize  his  contributions. 

We  are  deeply  indebted  to  our  highly  respect- 
ed firiend  of  the  CathoRe  Herald,  for  the  solici- 
tude which  he  has  expressed  in  relation  to  one 
of  our  valued  correspondents.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  feeling  strain  of  the  Ciqrio  Die- 
solm,*  over  the  emptiness  of  human  things,  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  place  where  it 
was  poured  forth,  afford^  some  ground  for  ap- 
prehension. But  we  are  happy  to  inform  him 
that  no  explosion  has  occurr^,  and  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  poem,  as  may  be  gathered  from  his 
contribution  in  this  number,  is  rather  oonrenfmfs/ig 
his  talents  for  the  production  of  such  beautiful 
and  touching  effusions  as  our  esteemed  cotem- 
porary very  justly  lauded  a few  weeks  since. 

* See  Retigiom  Qtbmet,  p.  691. 
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FENELON.— ANECDOTES  OP  HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 


BY  W.  J.  WALTBR. 


Born  in  the  castie  of  Fenelon,  In  Peiigord,  August  6thj 
1651.--Eotera  the  seminaiy  of  St  Sulpice,  1666.— Or- 
dained priest,  1676.— Goes  on  the  mission  to  Rochelle, 
1677. — Appointed  preceptor  to  the  Duke  de  BonviHien, 
1680.— Raised  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Cambray,  1695 — 
Contest  with  Dossuet  on  the  subject  of  Quietism,  1606. 
Publidies  his  **  Maxims  of  the  Saints,’*  1607.— It  is  con- 
demned by  Pope  Innocent  XII,  and  retracted  by  the  au- 
thor, 1690.— Dies  at  Cambray,  January  7tb,  1715. 


L 


rIB  characteristic  epithet  of  the  good 
Fenelon,’’  is  in  every  mouth.  He  is 
familiar  to  every  schoolboy  as  the  author  of 
that  charming  book,  The  Adventures  of 
Telemachus,”  and  known  to  every  devout 
reader  by  that  simple  but  comprehensive 
summary  of  Christian  duty,  '^Reflections 
for  every  day  in  the  week.”  He  should  be 
as  familiarly  known  as  the  enlightened  pre- 
ceptor of  the  Duke  de  Bouvilliers,  as  the 
learned  antagonist  of  the  great  Bossuet,  as 
the  philosophical  correspondent  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  as  the  good  shepherd  of  his  flock 
in  the  diocess  of  Cambray ; as  one  whom 
an  error  of  the  head,  rather  than  of  the  heart, 
led  astray,  but  who,  in  his  ready  submission 
to  the  voice  of  the  Church,  has  left  the 
world  a memorable  example  of  obedience 
and  humility.  A few  anecdotes  of  such  a 
man,  ranged  in  chronological  order,  cannot 
fail  to  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

The  family  of  Fenelon  was  no  less  dis- 
tinguished by  its  antiquity  than  for  the  figure 
it  has  made  in  history.  One  of  his  ancestors 
VoD.  U.— No.  2. 


was  Bertrand  de  Salignac,  marquis  de  Fene- 
lon, known  as  the  author  of  " Negociations 
in  England,”  when  he  was  ambassador  at 
: the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  correspondent  of 
poor  Mary  of  Scots.  His  reply  to  Charles 
IX,  who  wished  him  to  represent  to  the 
queen  of  England  the  motives  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  St  Bartholomew,  will  show  the 
independence  of  his  character ; " Sire,  were 
I to  attempt  to  color  over  this  terrible  exe- 
cution, I should  consider  myself  an  accom- 
plice in  its  guilt  Your  majesty  had  better 
confide  the  task  to  those  who  advised  it” 

I We  shall  have  occasion  to  see  that  our  Fene- 
lon inherited  the  spirit  of  his  ancestor. 
Another  distinguished  relation  of  Fenelon, 
was  his  uncle,  the  marquis,  of  whom  the 
great  Cond6  used  to  say,  "that  he  was 
equally  qualified  for  the  field,  the  cabinet, 
or  the  cloister.”  The  frankness  of  his 
character  is  shown  in  his  remark  to  Cardi- 
nal de  Harlay ; " Monsignor,  forget  not  the 
difierence  between  the  day  when  such  a 
nomination  procures  you  the  compliments 
of  all  France,  and  the  day  of  your  death, 
when  you  will  have  to  appear  before  God 
to  render  him  an  account  of  your  steward- 
ship.” 

Till  some  thirty  years  ago,  when  M.  de 
Baussett^  the  worthy  bishop  of  Alais,  in 
whose  hands  the  MSS.  of  Fenelon  were 
1 placed  by  his  family,  gave  us  the  life  of 
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Fenelon^  full  justice  had  not  been  done  to 
the  memory  of  this  truly  great  and  good 
man.  He  informs  us  that  the  early  years 
of  Fenelon  were  dbtinguished  by  many 
traits  both  of  courage  and  moderation^  sur- 
prising in  a child,  and  which  would  be  read 
with  pleasure,  even  in  the  life  of  a person 
less  eminent  But  the  author,  from  a fear, 
as  it  may  be  presumed,  of  offending  against 
what  is  called  the  d^nUy  of  histoty,  has  not 
given  us  these  little  anecdotes.  The  friends 
of  youth  will  not  thank  him  for  the  omission. 
Every  trait,  indicating  a future  Fenelon, 
would  have  been  precious.  From  the  vigor 
of  the  embryo  we  anticipate  the  beauty  of 
the  flower. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Paris, 
under  the  care  of  his  good  uncle,  the  Marquis 
de  Fenelon,  and  placed  in  the  college  of  Ples- 
sis,  under  the  care  of  M.  Gobinet,  the  well 
known  author  of  a work,  deserving  to  be 
better  known,  ‘^The  Instructions  of  Youth.” 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  in 
his  studies,  that,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
was  suffered  to  preach  a sermon,  which 
drew  general  attention.  A similar  circum- 
stance is  recorded  of  Bossuet,  who,  at  the 
same  age,  preached  before  a brilliant  audi- 
ence in  Paris,  with  the  greatest  applause. 
It  is  curious  to  mark  this  coincidence  in  two 
men,  who,  while  they  formed  the  ornament 
and  glory  of  the  French  church,  from  de- 
voted flriends  became  irreconcilable  antago- 
nists. The  Marquis  de  Fenelon  was  rather 
alarmed  than  gratified  at  the  encomiums 
bestowed  upon  his  nephew.  He  knew  the 
danger  of  early  praise,  and  he  removed 
him  to  the  famous  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice, 
an  institution  remarkable  for  the  admirable 
spirit  in  which  it  has  been  conducted  for 
nearly  three  centuries,  and  for  the  host  of 
talent  which  it  has  sent  forth  to  the  world. 
Here,  under  the  care  of  the  excellent  director, 
the  Abbe  Tronson,  he  imbibed  a relish  for 
those  truly  sacerdotal  virtues,  which  shed 
such  a lustre  round  the  elevated  functions 
he  was  destined  to  fulfil. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was  or- 
dained priest.  The  first  aspirations  of  the 
young  ecclesiastic  were  to  brave  the  dan- 
gers and  share  the  glory  of  the  missions  in 
the  Levant.  A proof  of  the  enthusiasm  of 


his  youthful  zeal  is  left  us  in  a letter  to  a 
friend,  written  at  this  period.  He  says : I 
have  a great  voyage  in  contemplation.  All 
Greece  opens  before  me.  Methinks  I be- 
hold the  Turk  retreating,  and  the  Church  in 
Corinth  breathing  in  freedom,  and  listening 
without  restraint  to  the  voice  of  her  apos- 
tles. I feel  myself  transported  to  the  classic 
soil  of  Greece,  and  roaming  amidst  the  me- 
morials of  her  fallen  greatness.  1 hasten  to 
the  Areopagus,  where  St.  Paul  preached 
the  unknown  God”  to  the  wise  of  the 
world.  After  the  sacred,  the  profane  claiins 
my  attention ; and  1 descend  to  the  Pirseus 
where  Socrates  traced  the  plan  of  his  repub- 
lic. 1 ascend  the  biforked  summit  of  Par- 
nassus, I pluck  the  laurels  of  Delphos,  I 
revel  in  the  charms  of  Tempers  haunted 
vale.  When  will  the  blood  of  the  Turk  be 
mingled  with  that  of  the  Persian  on  the 
plains  of  Marathon,  and  leave  Greece  to 
religion,  to  philosophy,  and  to  the  fine  arts, 
who  regard  her  as  their  natal  soil?  Nor 
will  I forget  thee,  island  consecrated  by  the 
heavenly  visions  of  the  well-beloved  disciple, 
happy  Patmos ! I will  kneel  upon  fiiy  earth, 
kiss  the  footsteps  of  the  evangelist,  and 
fancy  I behold  the  heavens  open.  The 
future  unfolds  to  me.  Schism  disappears ; 
the  east  and  west  are  reunited ; and  Asia, 
after  a long  night  of  darkness,  sees  the  day- 
spring revisit  her.  The  land,  sanctified  by 
the  steps  of  the  Redeemer,  and  consecrated 
by  his  cross,  is  delivered  from  the  hand  of  ! 
the  profaner,  and  arrayed  in  her  ancient 
glories.  Finally,  the  children  of  Abraham, 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  and 
numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  are  ^- 
thered  from  the  four  winds,  and  crowd  for- 
ward to  acknowledge  him  whose  hands 
they  pierced.”  This  is  a mere  flight  of  en- 
thusiasm, but  it  is  indicative  of  the  man. 

On  quitting  St.  Sulpice,  Fenelon  took  up 
his  residence  with  the  marquis,  where  he 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with-  two 
persons,  whose  names,  like  his  own,  are 
destined  to  immortality,  Bossuet  and  the 
Abbe  Fleury.  To  the  former,  who  was 
greatly  his  superior  in  years,  and  was  their 
in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation,  he  particu- 
larly attached  himself.  Bossuet,  who  was 
accessible  to  but  few,  used  to  invite  Fenelon 
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and  Fleury  to  accompany  him  to  his  epis- 
copal retreat  at  Qermigny.  What  glorious 
hours  must  three  such  men  have  passed 
together ; what  stores  of  literary  and  eccle- 
siastical knowledge  must  have  been  opened 
up  in  their  conrersations.  Nothing  could 
exceed  Bossuet’s  regard  for  Fenelon,  or 
Fenelon^s  yeneration  for  Bossuet  Who 
that  had  witnessed  the  communings  of  such 
hearts,  could  haye  dreamed  that  the  day 
would  come  when  they  should  be  disseyered 
for  eyer? 

Not  being  permitted  to  indulge  his  mis- 
sionary zeal  in  the  Levant,  Fenelon  sought 
and  found  an  opportunity  of  employing  his 
talents  in  a mission  at  home.  In  1685, 
Louis  the  fourteenth  revoked  the  edict  of 
Nantes ; and  by  a second  edict  wholly  inter- 
dicted to  the  Hugonots  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  ordered  their  ministers  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  and  employed  priests  to  educate 
the  children  of  the  Hugonots,  and  to  use 
every  means  for  the  conversion  of  their 
parents.  The  intendants  of  provinces  and 
the  governors  of  towns  were  commanded 
to  see  the  edict  enforced.  Some  of  them 
exceeded  the  letter  of  their  instructions,  and 
under  pretence  of  securing  the  priests  from 
insuh  and  compelling  attendance  at  public 
instruction,  distributed  soldiers  in  the  dider- 
ent places  inhabited  by  Hugonots,  and  con- 
nived at  the  outrages  committed  by  them. 
The  soldiers  were  principally  taken  out  of 
the  dragoon  companies,  and  hence  the  re- 
proachful term  drogonode.  The  consequence 
of  these  measures,  unwise  as  they  were 
cruel,  was,  that  two  hundred  thousand 
families  quitted  France,  and  dispersing 
themselves  in  the  Protestant  states  (part  of 
them  came  to  South  Carolina,)  enriched 
them  with  their  arts  and  industry,  and  made 
them  resound  with  execrations  of  their  per- 
secutor. To  the  honor  of  Fenelon  and  Bos- 
suet be  it  said,  that  they  not  only  blamed, 
but  used  their  endeavors  to  avert,  the  em- 
ployment of  compulsatory  measures  in  ef- 
fecting religious  conversion. 

When  Louis  the  fourteenth  heard  that  a 
young  ecclesiastic,  a member  of  the  Fene- 
lon family,  was  appointed  to  the  mission  at 
Rochelle,  he  expressed  a wish  to  see  him. 
At  the  interview,  the  only  request  he  made 


of  the  king  was,  that,  as  he  was  sent  to  ex- 
ercise a ministry  of  charity  and  peace,  all 
the  dragoons,  and  every  appearance  of  coer- 
cion, might  be  removed.  Louis  was  charmed 
with  the  manners  of  the  young  missioner, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  grant  his  request. 
The  news  of  this  interview  had  preceded 
Fenelon  to  Rochelle;  the  bishop  of  the  place 
received  him  with  open  arms,  and  the  people, 
charmed  with  the  noble  confidence  which 
had  disdained  that  most  unevangelical  of  ar- 
guments— brute  force— looked  upon  him,  as 
an  angel  sent  from  heaven.  Listen  to  his 
language  to  those  who  spoke  of  rigorous 
measures : My  good  friends,  beware  what 
you  do ; that  is  not  the  true  spirit  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  The  work  of  God  is  effected 
in  the  heart,  not  by  violence  on  the  person.” 
Fenelon 's  first  endeavor  was  to  undeceive 
these  deluded  people,  in  regard  to  the  ridi- 
culous prejudices  which  their  clergy  had 
instilled  into  their  minds  respecting  the 
practices  and  ceremonial  rites  of  the  Church. 
He  took  the  greatest  pains  in  cautioning 
them  not  to  confound  essentials  with  non- 
essentials,  an  important  distinction,  to  which 
teachers  have  not  always  paid  the  attention 
the  subject  demands.  He  observed  with 
sorrow,  that  distrust  and  other  merely  human, 
considerations,  were  ofrentimes  the  motives 
to  insincere  abjuration.  Violent  measures 
had  produced  the  worst  results.  In  a letter 
to  Bossuet  on  this  sul]ject,  he  says : If  it 
were  wished  to  make  these  people  abjure 
Christianity  and  embrace  the  Koran,  these 
troops  of  dragoons  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  them  do  so.”  He  reckoned  as  true 
conversions,  those  only  which  were  marked 
by  an  affection  and  durable  change  in  opinion 
and  conduct  He  felt  convinced  that  the 
words  of  truth  and  charity  promulgated  in 
these  unhappy  provinces,  where  error  had 
triumphed  so  long,  would  not  be  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters,”  but  would  be  found 
after  many  days.”  It  would  seem  that  Pro- 
vidence has  justified,  in  a peculiar  manner, 
the  hopes  and  expectations  of  Fenelon ; for, 
it  is  remarkable,  that  these  very  provinces, 
which,  at  that  time,  abounded  with  Hugo- 
nots, and  which  had  displayed  so  bigoted 
an  attachment  to  their  opinions,  were  pre- 
cisely those,  which,  on  occasion  of  the  well 
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known  struggle,  (the  Vendean  war,)  mani- 
fested the  greatest  zeal  for  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, when  an  attempt  was  made  to  over- 
throw the  altars  which  Fenelon  had  raised. 
Guided  by  such  principles,  and  carrying 
diem  faithfully  into  practice,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  divine  the  result  of  Fenelon^s 
mission  to  Rochelle.  As  all  hearts  were 
won  to  love  him,  he  found  little  difficulty  in 
submitting  such  hearts  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ 

The  impression  which  Fenelon  had  made 
upon  LfOuis  XIV,  at  the  interview  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  was  not  obliterated.  The 
time  had  come  when  the  education  of  his 
grandson,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  would 
require  the  cares  of  a tutor.  With  all  his 
faults,  to  the  praise  of  Louis  be  it  ssdd,  that 
he  had  always  made  choice  of  the  best  and 
wisest  men  of  his  kingdom  for  the  education 
of  his  family.  His  choice  now  fell  upon 
Fenelon,  who  was  nominated  on  the  17th 
August,  1689.  Even  before  he  knew  of  his 
elevation,  Bossuet,  in  the  first  warmth  of  his 
joy,  wrote  thus  to  Madame  de  Maintenon: 

Yesterday  I was  wholly  occupied  with 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  state ; to-day, 
I have  had  more  leisure  to  refiect  upon  the 
cause  of  your  joy,  and  I am  myself  rejoiced. 
I picture  to  myself  how  you  will  feel  on  this 
occasion ; at  witnessing  the  illustrious  dawn 
of  that  merit,  which  has  been  hidden  with 
so  much  care.  In  short,  madame,  we  shall 
not  lose  Fenelon.  You  will  have  him  near 
you ; and  I,  though  obliged  to  rusticate  here, 
shall  find  leisure,  now  and  then,  to  come 
and  visit  him.’’ 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  fiattering  applause 
of  courtiers,  and  the  sincere  congratulations 
of  friends,  at  this  splendid  triumph  of  hum- 
ble virtue,  one  solemn,  one  austere  voice 
was  heard — a voice  which  the  heart  of  Fe- 
nelon had,  for  many  years,  been  accustomed 
to  interrogate  with  docility.  It  came  to 
guard  him  against  the  dangerous  intoxica- 
tion of  success,  and  solemnly  to  warn  him 
against  the  snares  and  dangers  of  his  new 
position.  It  was  from  the  good  Abbe  Tron- 
son,  the  Superior  of  St.  Sulpice.  We  wish 
that  our  limits  would  allow  us  to  read  his 
beautiful  and  paternal  letter.  We  cannot 
refuse  one  extract:  You  will,  perhaps, be 


1 


surprised,  sir,  at  not  finding  me  among  the 
crowd  of  those  who  have  felicitated  you 
upon  the  recent  mark  of  royal  favor  con- 
ferred upon  you.  But  do  not  condemn  my 
delay.  The  education  which  his  majesty 
has  thought  proper  to  confide  to  your  care, 
has  such  an  important  connection  with  the 
welfaure  of  the  state,  and  the  good  of  the 
Church,  that  every  sincere  lover  of  his 
country  must  unfeignedly  rejoice  in  seeing 
it  committed  to  such  hands.  But  I candidly 
confess  that  my  joy  is  mingled  with  much 
uneasiness.  The  path  upon  which  you  are 
entering  is  beset  with  perils.  Elevation  to 
honors  renders  our  salvation  more  difficult 
It  opens  the  door  to  die  dignities  of  the 
earth ; but  we  should  tremble  lest  it  should 
close  to  us  the  portad  of  heaven.  You  may 
perform  much  good  in  your  present  situa- 
tion; but  it  may  lead  you  to  much  evil. 
You  are  there  where  the  gospel  of  Christ 
is  little  known ; and  where  they  who  know 
it,  use  it  more  as  a means  of  recommenda- 
tion among  men,  than  as  a guide  to  salvar 
tion.  You  are  to  live  among  those  whose 
language  is  pagan,  and  whose  example  is 
perilous.  You  will  behold  yourself  sur- 
rounded by  objects  which  fiatter  the  senses, 
and  are  calculated  to  awaken  dormant  pas- 
sions. A more  than  ordinary  degree  of  grace 
will  be  necessary  to  enable  you  to  resist  the 
temptations  that  will  beset  you.  The  mists 
which  cloud  the  moral  atmosphere  of  a court, 
are  capable  of  obscuring  the  plainest  and 
most  evident  truths.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
remain  there  long,  to  consider  as  irksome 
and  unnecessarily  severe,  truths  which  were 
obvious  and  easy  of  practice,  when  medi- 
tated upon  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  A thou- 
sand occasions  will  present  themselves,  in 
which  you  will  begin  to  look  upon  yourself 
as  bound,  not  only  by  prudence  but  even  by 
benevolence,  to  concede  something  to  the 
world ; and  yet,  my  friend,  how  strange  for 
a Christian,  and  still  more  for  a priest,  to 
see  himself  obliged  to  enter  into  a compro- 
mise with  the  enemy  of  his  salvation. 
Truly,  sir,  your  post  is  a dangerous  one. 
If  ever  the  study  and  meditation  of  the  go^ 
pel  was  needful  for  you,  it  is  so  now. 
Hitherto,  you  have  needed  only  to  cultivate 
virtuous  thoughts,  and  to  cherish  the  love 
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of  truth ; now^  you  have  to  shield  yourself 
against  evil  impressions,  and  to  steel  your 
spirit  against  falsehood  and  deceit”  That 
Fenelon  responded  to  this  paternal  advice, 
will  appear  from  the  following  among  other 
of  his  memoranda : It  shall  be  my  solemn 
care  when  at  court,  to  watch  over  myself, 
and  not  to  be  influenced  by  the  example  and 
&lse  opinions  of  those  around  me.  I will 
strive  to  act  as  one  having  root  within 
himself.^’ 

Fenelon  was  fully  impressed  with  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  task  upon 
which  he  was  entering.  .The  child  con- 
fided to  his  care  was  destined  to  reign  over 
thirty  millions  of  men;  and  in  that  child 
Fenelon  saw  the  whole  of  France  awaitr 
ing,  more  or  less,  its  misery  or  its  happi- 
ness, from  the  success  or  failure  of  his 
endeavors.  His  own  age,  that  of  flie  king, 
and  that  of  the  young  prince,  might  well 
impress  him  with  the  idea,  that  he  was, 
periiaps,  destined  to  receive  the  gratitude  or 
the  reproaches  of  many  generations. 

The  Duke  of  Burgimdy  was  in  his  ninth 
year,  and  is  thus  described  by  the  Duke  de 
St  Simon,  one  of  the  acutest  observers  in 
the  court:  "The  Dnke  was,  by  nature, 
formidable,  and  in  his  earliest  youth,  gave 
cause  for  terror.  He  was  unfeeling  and 
irritable,  to  the  last  excess,  even  against 
inanimate  objects.  He  was  furiously  im- 
petuous, and  incapable  of  enduring  the 
least  opposition,  even  of  time  and  the  ele- 
ments, without  bursting  forth  into  such 
intemperate  rage,  that  it  was  sometimes  to 
be  feared  the  very  veins  in  his  body  would 
burst  I have  frequently  witnessed  these 
excesses.  His  obstinacy  was  beyond  all 
bounds,  and  when  denied  excess  in  the 
luxuries  of  the  table,  he  would  sit  and  sulk 
for  hours  together.  He  was  passionately 
fond  of  play,  but  could  not  endure  to  be 
rivalled  or  surpassed  in  any  game;  fliey 
who  played  with  him  in  earnest,  ran  great  i 
risk  of  their  ears  or  their  eyes.  In  short,  I 
he  was  the  prey  of  ungovernable  passion,  | 
mid  as  such  animals  always  are,  was  natu-  I 
rally  ferocious  and  inclined  to  cruelty.  In  | 
his  raillery  he  was  unfeeling,  for  the  urchin  | 
had  wit,  and  he  employed  the  force  of  ridi-  | 
cule  in  a way  to  overwhelm  the  object  of  it.  | 


Inordinately  proud,  he  looked  upon  men 
(mly  as  atoms,  to  whom  he  bore  no  similarity 
or  rekdon  whatever.  Even  the  princes,  his 
brothers,  scarcely  seemed,  in  his  estimation, 
to  form  an  intermediate  link  between  him- 
self and  the  rest  of  mankind.”  What  a 
hopeful  task  for  poor  Fenelon  to  undertake! 
And  how  did  he  go  about  it  7 In  the  first 
place,  the  fiery  spirit  which  it  was  his  to 
tame,  had  latent  qualities  of  good,  which 
only  required  calling  forth.  The  brilliancy 
and  penetration  of  his  mind  were  evident 
even  in  his  moments  of  violence;  his  re- 
plies excited  the  astonishment  of  all  who 
heard  him,  and  his  memory  was  prodi- 
gious. In  regulating  such  a mind,  Fenelon 
prescribed  to  himself  no  precise  rule  of 
action;  he  carefully  watched  the  disposi- 
tions of  his  pupil,  and  following  with  calm 
and  patient  attention  all  the  variations  of 
so  intemperate  a nature,  extracted  the  les- 
son from  the  fault  itself.  With  this  object, 
Fenelon  composed  his  well  known  Fa- 
bles” and  '^Dialogues.”  Instruction  con- 
veyed through  such  forms  was  suited  to 
such  a mind.  They  almost  always  had  an 
allusion  to  some  fault  committed  by  the 
pupil,  to  some  circumstance  of  the  mo- 
ment, the  impression  of  which  being  fresh 
upon  the  mind,  could  not  miss  of  being  cq>- 
plied.  They  formed  a mirror  in  which  the 
young  urchin  could  not  help  beholding 
himoself,  and  in  which  he  sometimes  ap- 
peared in  a manner  but  little  gratifying  to 
his  self-love. 

We  will  cite  an  instance  of  Fenelon’s 
address  in  reclaiming  this  unruly  Bourbon 
in  embryo.  In  his  general  demeanor  to- 
wards him,  though  the  preceptor  was  full 
of  condescension  and  affection,  he  took 
care  to  place  himself  at  an  immeasurable 
height  above  him.  On  one  occasion,  Fene- 
lon had  found  it  necessary  to  express  him- 
sMf  to  the  duke  in  a tone  of  great  authority. 
The  royal  pupilk  pride  was  hurt : " Not 
so,  sir,”  said  he  to  Fenelon,  I know  who 
you  are,  and  1 know  who  1 am.”  Fenelon 
made  no  reply,  it  was  not  the  moment  to 
do  so  with  profit;  he  contented  himself 
with  putting  on  the  air  of  one  deeply  hui% 
gave  his  pupil  a serious  and  sorrowful  look,  | 
and  spoke  to  him  no  more  that  day.  The  j 
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following  morning  he  entered  the  duke^s 
bedchamber^  drew  the  curtains^  and  awaken- 
ing  him,  said  in  a cold  tone,  very  different 
from  his  usual  manner : **  Sir,  you  recollect 
what  you  said  to  me  yesterday,  that  * you 
knew  who  you  were,  and  who  I am/  It  is 
my  duty  to  inform  you  that  you  know 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  You  fancy 
yourself,  sir,  a greater  man  than  I am; 
perhaps  some  one  of  your  valets  has  told  you 
so ; but  let  me  tell  you,  that  / am  greater 
than  you.  Birth,  here,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. You  would  call  die  man  a madman, 
who  should  prefer  himself  to  his  neighbor, 
because  the  dews  of  heaven  had  fertilized 
his  field,  and  not  fallen  on  his  neighbor’s. 
You  are  not  wiser  than  such  a man  if  you 
think  to  make  a merit  of  your  birth ; that 
can  add  nothing  to  your  personal  merit. 
You  know  that  I am  your  superior  in 
knowledge ; I have  taught  you  every  thing 
you  know,  and  what  you  know  is  nothing 
compared  to  what  I vfoM  have  taught  you. 
As  to  authority,  sir,  you  have  none  over 
me ; but  I have  full  and  absolute  authority 
over  you.  This  you  have  been  often  told 
by  the  king.  You  think,  perhaps,  that  I 
am  honored  by  being  your  preceptor.  Un- 
deceive yourself.  I undertook  the  office 
at  the  king’s  request ; it  has  been  no  agree- 
able employment,  and  I desire  it  no  longer. 
That  you  may  have  no  doubt  on  this  head, 
I order  you  to  rise  instantly,  that  I may 
conduct  you  to  his  majesty,  to  beg  of  him 
to  appoint  you  another  tutor,  whose  en- 
deavors I hope  will  be  more  successful 
than  mine.”  * 

The  young  duke  was  thunderstruck  at  this 
declaration;  he  had  passed  the  night  in 
painful  reflections  and  self-reproach;  and 
now  shame  prevented  him  from  speaking. 
At  length  he  exclaimed,  '*Oh  sir,  I am 
truly  and  sincerely  sorry  for  what  I said 
yesterday;  if  you  speak  to  the  king  I am 
ruined  for  ever — ^if  you  abandon  me,  what 
will  be  thought  of  me.  I promise  you,  yes, 
I solemnly  promise  you  that  you  shall  be 
satisfied  with  me  for  the  future—oh!  do 
promise  me!”  Fenelon  would  make  no 
promise;  he  left  him  the  whole  day  in 
agony  and  uncertainty;  in  the  evening 
Madame  de  Maintenon  made  her  appear- 


ance ; she  came  to  intercede  with  the  mas- 
ter for  his  pupil,  and  after  some  demur  the 
delinquent  was  again  received  into  favor. 
It  was  by  firmness  like  this  that  Fenelon 
accomplished  his  object  The  growing 
reason  of  the  duke,  and  his  increasing  af- 
fection and  esteem  for  such  a master,  at 
length  taught  him  to  subdue  himself.  The 
task  was  a hard  one,  but  he  accomplished 
it,  and  in  achieving  one  of  these  victories 
over  himself,  he  came  up  to  Fenelon  and 
pressing  his  hand  to  his  heart,  exclaimed, 

I have  left  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  behind 
the  door  yonder;  and  now  I am  only  little 
Louis  with  you!”  Glorious  triumph!  be- 
fore which  the  victor’s  palm  shrinks  into 
insignificance.  Again  let  us  listen  to  Mon- 
sieur St  Simon:  *^Thus  was  a miracle 
performed ; die  cares  of  the  preceptor,  per- 
fected by  the  grace  of  God,  converted  the 
duke  into  a new  man,  and  changed  the  ter- 
rible qualities  of  the  youth  into  the  opposite 
virtnes  of  the  man.  From  the  abyss  which 
I have  described,  there  arose  a prince,  affa- 
ble, gentle,  moderate,  patient,  modest,  hum- 
ble, austere  only  to  himself,  attentive  to  his 
duties,  and  sensible  of  their  great  extent” 
In  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, this  promising  prince  was  cut  off 
in  the  flower  of  his  years,  leaving  the 
throne  to  one  who  prepared  the  way  for 
a long  series  of  calamities  to  France,  of 
which,  perhaps,  we  have  not  yet  seen  the 
end. 

In  1695,  Fenelon  was  raised  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Cambray.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  in  the  presence  of  Louis  XIV 
and  his  grandsons,  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  their  preceptor  elevated  to  a dignity 
which  was  the  just  and  merited  reward  of 
die  services  bestowed  on  their  education, 
and  what  is  a more  honorable  title,  was  the 
recompense  of  his  virtues.  On  such  an 
occasion,  who  would  have  foreseen  that 
this  day  of  glory,  the  external  pomp  of 
which  announced  the  splendor  of  royal 
favor,  would  soon  be  overclouded  by  displea- 
sure, and  followed  by  a long  series  of  severe 
calamities.  These  reverses  of  fortune  in 
Fenelon’s  history  are  connected  with  the 
famous  Madame  de  Guyon,  a woman  of 
some  talent  and  more  piety,  but  whose  talent 
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took  an  onfortonate  direction^  and  whose 
piety  degenerated  into  excess.  After  various 
adventures  as  a kind  of  itinerant  preacher 
of  the  doctrines  of  mysticism,  and  after  the 
publication  of  several  works,  which  led  to 
serious  disputings,  she  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  Fenelon  had  become 
acquainted  with  her  at  the  time  he  was  pre- 
ceptor  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  was 
struck  by  the  unction  and  sincerity  of  her 
manner;  and  when  she  descanted  before 
hhn  on  the  love,  the  pure  disinterested  love 
of  Grod,  she  touched  a nerve  of  exquisite 
sensibility,  which  vibrated  to  his  very  heart 
When  he  heard  of  her  imprisonment,  the 
same  liberal  spirit  which  we  have  admired 
in  the  mission  at  Rochelle,  led  him  to 
reprehend  such  a measure  in  regard  to  a 
mere  error  of  opinion,  and  that  opinion  en- 
tertained by  a helpless  and  unprotected 
woman. 

In  the  meantime,  Bossuet  had  composed 
a book,  condemning  certain  propositions 
extracted  from  the  writings  of  Madame  de 
Gkiyon.  Many  persons  thought  the  pro- 
ceeding injudicious  and  uncalled  for;  it 
was  giving  importance  to  opinions  that  de- 
served it  not;  it  was  giving  to  error,  if 
error  it  was,  a degree  of  publicity  it  could 
not ^herwise  have  obtained.  They  were 
of  l^ion  that  the  wisest  plan  was  to  let 
the  errdr,  like  the  mormonism  and  millerism 
of  our  day,  die  away  of  kself.  In  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  so  reasoned  was  Fenelon. 
When  called  upon  by  Bossuet  to  concur  in 
the  approbation  to  his  book,  upon  these 
motives  he  declined  it.  His  refusal  was 
construed  into  an  approval  of  the  errors  of 
Madame  de  Guyon,  whose  cause,  as  a per- 
secuted woman,  he  had  already  espoused. 
Not  content  with  enlisting  the  other  bishops 
of  France  in  his  cause,  and  sending  angry 
letters  to  Fenelon,  Bossuet  took  a more  de- 
cided step.  He  hastened  to  the  presence 
of  Louis  the  fourteenth,  and  throwing  him- 
self at  his  feet,  exclaimed:  "Sire,  I ask 
pardon  for  not  having  sooner  revealed  the 
fanaticism  of  my  brother  prelate.’’  Fenelon 
finding  his  opinions  misrepresented,  sought 
to  explain  his  views  in  his  book  entitled — 
The  Maxims  of  the  Saints,”  a work  which 
proved,  in  his  regard,  at  once  a source  of 


nmeh  present  uneasiness,  though  in  the  end' 
of  still  greater  triumph.  This  puldication 
served  only  to  make  matters  worse.  The 
powerful  pen  of  Bossuet  was  wielded  against 
it,  and  he  declared  that  nothing  short  of  a 
formal  retractation  of  the  work  would  satisfy 
him. 

The  storm  continually  increasing,  Fene- 
lon determined  to  carry  his  cause  to  Rome. 
He  requested  the  king’s  permission,  and  it 
was  immediately  granted ; but  Louis  was 
determined  to  be  beforehand  in  his  appeal 
to  the  holy  see.  A letter  to  the  Pope  was 
drawn  up  by  Bossuet,  and  written  in  the 
monarch’s  own  hand.  It  denounced  to  the 
Pope  the  Maxims  of  the  Saints”  as  a very 
dangerous  book;  condemned  by  bishops,  by 
doctors  and  a multitude  of  learned  religious 
men ; that  the  writer  had  offered  explanar 
tions,  but  that  they  could  not  be  supported. 
Louis  concluded  by  assuring  his  holiness, 
that  he  would  use  all  his  authority  to  cause 
the  decision  of  the  holy  see  to  be  carried 
into  execution.”  When  Fenelon’s  friends 
learned  the  tenor  of  this  letter,  they  advised 
him  to  go  in  person  to  Rome.  He  accord- 
ingly applied  to  the  king  for  permission, 
under  any  restrictions  his  majesty  should 
think  proper  to  impose.  The  only  answer 
was  an  order  for  Fenelon  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  his  diocess  of  Cambray,  to  remain 
there  till  farther  orders,  and  to  stop  in  Paris 
no  longer  than  his  affairs  rendered  absolutely 
necessary.  He  submitted  to  the  king’s  com- 
mands without  a murmur,  remaining  but 
twenty-four  hours  in  Paris.  As  he  departed 
from  ^e  capital  to  his  place  of  exile,  he  cast 
a tender  look  towards  the  seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice,  which  he  was  never  more  to  be- 
hold. He  could  not  but  contrast  the  placid 
hours  he  had  passed  in  that  peaceful  retreat, 
with  the  stormy  scene  in  which  he  was  now 
tossed.  A motive  of  delicacy  forbade  him 
to  visit  it  now ; he  feared  that  he  might  in- 
volve in  his  own  disgrace,  its  worthy  supe- 
rior, whom  he  so  affectionately  loved.  He 
wrote  him  a hasty  letter,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a part : Sir,  I abstain  from  bid- 
ding you  farewell,  anxious  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  involving  you  in  any  thing  unpleasant 
I love  and  revere  you  too  much,  not  to  be 
more  careful  of  your  interests  and  that  of 
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your  community,  than  of  my  own.  They 
are  not  contented  with  attacking  my  book ; 
they  have  used  all  their  endearors  to  calunoh 
niate  me  personally.  But  be  under  no  anx- 
iety regarding  me : God  will  preserTe  me. 
Pray  to  Him  for  me ; for  I hare  much  need 
of  it  in  my  sufferings;  and  continue  to 
love  a man,  whose  heart  is  full  of  kindness, 
confidence,  gratitude  and  veneration  towards 
you.  I commend  you  to  Gk>d,  and  fare- 
well.^’ 

On  reaching  Cambray,  Fenelon  published 
a pastoral  letter,  explanatory  of  his  opinions 
on  the  controverted  topics.  This  drew  forth 
a letter  from  Bossuet,  full  of  acrimony  and 
personality.  This  was  the  first  act  of  hos- 
tility. The  trumpet  of  defiance  was  sound- 
ed,— ^the  war  was  begun.  Then  were  seen 
to  advance  into  the  arena  two  combatants, 
equal  in  prowess,  but  different  in  character. 
One  of  them  was  armed  at  full  proof  in  the 
panoply  of  the  schools,  and  covered  with 
laurels  gained  in  former  combats  in  the 
cause  of  the  Church ; his  age  and  repeated 
victories  might  have  dispensed  him  from 
further  service,  but  his  mind,  still  vigorous 
and  superior  to  the  weight  of  years,  pre- 
served in  a green  old  age,  all  the  fire  of  his 
early  years.  The  other  was  in  the  full  vigor 
of  youth,  enjoying  a high  reputation  for  his 
eloquence  and  the  loftiness  of  his  genius, 
and  was  a consummate  master  of  language 
and  dialectics.  Nothing  was  above  his  com- 
prehension, nothing  on  which  he  could  not 
throw  the  radiance  of  intellect,  and  what- 
ever he  touched  became  not  only  elegant 
but  plausible.  Before  these  champions  be- 
came rivals  they  had  been  friends;  both 
were  estimable  for  the  high  purity  of  their 
morals,  both  ornaments  of  the  Church,  of 
the  court  and  of  human  nature.  One  was 
regarded  as  the  sun  setting  in  full  majesty ; 
the  other  as  the  sun  who  promised  to  fill 
the  earth  with  his  glory  could  he  but  dis- 
engage himself  from  the  eclipse  in  which 
he  was  unhappily  involved.  Our  limits 
will  not  admit  even  of  a general  view  of 
this  war  of  the  press  which  was  carried  on 
with  astonishing  rapidity ; and  with  sorrow 
be  it  said,  with  a sacrifice  of  charitable  feel- 
ing, painful  to  all  the  friends  of  reb’gion. 
In  justice  to  Fenelon  we  must  cite  the 


avowal  made  by  him  at  the  opening  of  the 
contest  must  decline  making  a direct 
answer  to  sevml  accusations^  unwilling  as 
I am  to  exhibit  a scene,  the  unbecomingness 
of  which  is  already  too  obvious.  1 will  send 
my  regular  reply  to  his  holiness,  as  I feel 
as  anxious  to  spore  my  brother  as  he  has 
been  zealous  to  calumniate  me.”  He  thus 
addresses  Bossuet : 1 beg  you  to  believe, 

sir,  that  there  needs  nothing  to  make  me 
respect  you  with  an  inviolable  attachment 
Faith  holds  us  together  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine; as  to  the  heart,  mine  feels  nothing 
but  respect,  zeal,  and  tenderness  towards 
you.  Heaven  is  my  witness  that  I speak 
truly.”  Again;  ‘^You  may  perceive,  sir, 
that  I am  alike  incapable  of  duplicity,  or  of 
a timid  policy.  Though  1 dread  more  than 
death  whatever  partakes  of  pride  and  arro- 
gance, yet  I trust  that  God  will  not  desert 
me,  and  that,  by  uniting  patience  and  hu- 
mility with  due  firmness,  I shall  do  nothing 
either  weak  or  base.  From  this  you  may 
judge  of  my  sincerity  in  the  assurances  I 
have  given  you.  It  remains  for  you  to  say 
how  we  shall  live  together  hereafter.  The 
manner  which  would  be  most  conformable 
to  my  desires  and  inclinations,  would  be 
that  which  will  afford  me  the  means  of  see- 
ing, of  hearing,  of  consulting,  and  of  rappect- 
ing  you  as  much  as  ever.”  ^^I  wish  to 
heaven,”  he  continues,  that  you  had  not 
constrained  me  to  break  the  silence  which  I 
preserved  till  the  last  extremity.  He  who 
sees  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  knows  with 
what  docility  I wished  to  await  the  decision 
of  the  holy  Father,  and  how  cheerfully  I 
would  have  condemned  my  book  had  he 
pronounced  it  worthy  of  condemnation. 
You  may  imagine,  sir,  if  you  please,  that 
you  have  the  right  to  defend  the  Church 
against  me,  as  an  Augustine  did  against  the 
heretics  of  his  time.  But  a bishop  who 
submits  his  book  to  the  holy  see,  and  who 
reigns  silent  after  he  has  submitted  it, 
should  not  be  compared  either  to  a Pelagius 
or  a Julian.  You  might  have  sent  your 
objections  to  Rome,  secretly  and  in  concert 
with  me.  I would  have  given  no  apology, 
no  book,  no  manuscript  to  the  public.  The 
judge  only  should  have  examined  my  de- 
fence ; the  whole  Church  would  have  await- 
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ed  in  peace  the  judgment  of  Rome;  and  submiseion^  there  wonU  hare  been  no  dan- 
that  judgment,  whateTer  it  might  have  been,  gerof  any  ill  ensuing;  we  should  no^  in 
would  haye  put  an  end  to  the  business.  any  respect,  hare  faiM  in  our  duty  to  truth; 
The  condemnation  of  my  book,  if  bad,  loTe,  peace,  and  the  decorum  of  the  epis- 
bong  followed  by  my  entire  and  unieserred  copal  eider  would  haye  been  preeenred.” 


TO  BB  COKTIMOBO. 


From  tbe  Biilisti  Critic. 


A BRETON  COLLEGE  UNDER  NAPOLEON. 


WE  are  not  going  to  follow  our  young 
heroes  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
career ; their  exploits  are  far  too  warlike  to 
appear  in  our  peaceful  pages;  we  shall, 
howeyer,  endearor  by  a general  outline  to 
brmg  out  the  religious  character  which  ap- 
pears through  the  whole  of  their  conduct. 
We  suspect  that  a few  of  the  circumstances 
which  M.  Rio  relates  will  be  pronounced 
by  some  to  belong  to  the  class  which  we 
English  comprise  under  the  yery  laconic 
formula  of  French.  It,  however,  seems 
somewhat  hard  that  Frenchmen  should  be 
Uamed  for  being  French,  especially  as  En- 
glishmen are  celebrated  for  exercising  the 
priyQege  of  being  English  in  whateyer 
quarter  of  the  globe  they  may  chance  to  be. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that 
there  is  a certain  mawkish  sentimentality 
which  is  undoubtedly  French,  and  which 
has  become  so  more  than  eyer  since  the 
Revolution.  M.  Rio^s  book  is  not,  however, 
tainted  with  this  species  of  Qallicanism; 
sentimentality  is  all  very  well  on  certain 
occasions,  but  it  does  not  love  the  sulphur- 
ous atmosphere  of  a field  of  battle,  nor  the 
vicinity  of  cannon  balls.  Reserve  is  a por- 
tion of  our  national  character,  but  we  should 
not  for  all  that  pronounce  contemptuously 
upon  the  strong  expressions  and  outbursts 
of  feeling  which  characterize  a Frenchman, 
as  long  as  they  are  natural;  and  the  part 
which  our  author  bore  in  the  scenes  which 
he  describes  is  a sufficient  guarantee  for  his 
expressions  coming  from  the  heart  But  to 
proceed  with  our  narrative:  the  students 
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were  not  alone  in  their  warlike  intentions, 
the  whole  of  Brittany  was  on  the  eve  of  in- 
suiiection.  During  the  day  time  all  was 
apparently  peacdul,  but  scarce  had  the  An- 
gelas sounded  when  the  peasants  might  be 
seen  rubbing  up  the  rusty  firelocks  which 
had  served  in  the  old  Chouan  wars,  and  or- 
ganizing companies  under  various  leaders. 
The  women  too  had  their  appointed  tasks ; 
every  morning  at  sunrise  processions  were 
to  be  seen  moving  along  the  plain  or  cross- 
ing each  other  in  some  narrow  gorge ; these 
were  the  females  of  different  villages  on 
their  way  to  some  chapel  specially  con- 
secrated to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  to  the 
patron  saint  of  the  village  church.  On 
learning  these  preparations  the  students  at 
once  applied  to  the  Chevalier  de  Margadel, 
a gentleman  who  lived  in  a neighl^ring 
chateau  and  constituted  him  their  leader. 
They  then  determined  to  consecrate  them- 
, selves  to  the  cause  on  which  they  had  em- 
barited,  by  a special  ceremony,  the  details 
I I of  which  we  shall  give  in  the  author’s  own 
> j words. 

"We  should  have  liked  nothing  better 
than  to  have  done  the  deed  in  a church,  in 
i the  face  of  open  day,  or  else  at  the  fall  of  even- 

ing in  an  old  chapel  by  the  sea  side,  which 
I had  now  fallen  into  ruin.  This  notion  was 
, however  overruled  by  the  wiser  portion  of 
t us,  as  being  by  far  too  imprudent  a chal- 
lenge to  the  vigilance  of  the  local  authori- 
( ties,  and  it  was  decided  that,  instead  of  as- 
» sembling  by  night  in  a building  specially 
I consecrated  to  prayer,  we  should  meet  at 
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iAid-4ay  in  the  upper  story  of  an  iosignifi- 
caut  koking  house^  in  the  Rue  de  k Pr^ 
fecture,  nearly  fronting  the  public  offices^ 
where  we  all  fully  beliered  that  the  pacha 
of  our  department  was  drawing  up  hk  lists 
of  proscription.  A sort  of  altar  was  got  up 
in  a wretched  room  unillumined  by  a single 
ray  of  the  sun ; a crucifix,  borrowed  under 
a most  specious  pretext,  was  there  placed 
between  four  wax  tapers  which  had  been 
smuggled  in  the  night  before.  It  was  like 
going  oyer  again  one  of  those  ceremonies, 
at  which  many  of  us  could  remember  to 
have  been  present  in  our  childhood,  which, 
though  be^n  in  devotion,  often  terminated 
with  the  moumfplness  of  a funeral,  when 
the  priest  stepp^  down  from  the  altar  to 
mount  the  scaffold ; the  resemblance  could 
not  fail  to  strike  every  one,  and  to  impress 
us  with  a deep  seriousness.  Accordingly 
most  of  us  felt  an  involuntary  shuddering 
either  on  entering  this  den,  or  as  he  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  touch  the  gospels.  We  feh 
as  much  awe  as  if  we  were  in  a church, 
and  some  of  us  were  so  completely  ia  the 
power  of  this  illusion  that  they  first  put  out 
their  hand  as  if  to  take  holy  water,  and  then 
mechanically  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
The  prime  mover  in  the  ceremony  was 
Bainvel,  a student  in  theology,  and  our  fu- 
ture lieutenant ; his  tonsure  and  half  eccle- 
siastical habit  gave  a sort  of  religious  tone 
to  the  whole  scene.  It  was  he  who  held  in 
his  hand  the  form  of  the  oath  which  we  had 
drawn  up  befordnand;  he  presented  it  to 
each  of  those  who  were  to  take  it,  as  they 
came  one  by  one  to  kneel  down  before  the 
altar.” 

They  swore  never  to  close  with  usurpa- 
tion, and  to  die,  if  it  were  necessary,  rather 
than  abandon  their  comrades;  the  first  words 
were  meant  for  a seboohboy  imitatidn  of 
Hannibal’s  famous  oath ; *^the  second  clause 
was  nothing  but  the  sacramental  expression 
of  the  deep  and  earnest  feeling  which,  at 
the  approach  of  a common  danger,  had 
taken  the  place  of  mere  school  companion- 
ship, and  which,  at  the  bivouac  and  on  the 
field  of  battle,  was  soon  touchingly  to  de- 
velop into  a brotherhood  at  once  of  Chris- 
tians and  of  soldiers.”  If  it  were  not  for 
the  unfortunate  allusion  to  Hannibal,  we 


might  fancy  ourselves  transported  to  the 
time  of  the  crusades ; and  everywhere 
throughout  the  narrative,  the  same  gro- 
tesque mixture  of  the  school-boy  and  the 
knight  Templar  meets  us.  Soon  offer  this 
scene,  they  set  out  on  their  expedition.  On 
the  morning  of  their  departure  their  beha- 
vior must  have  astounded  the  good  people 
of  Vannes ; at  break  of  day  all  were  stirring, 
and  might  be  seen  bending  their  way  to 
church  to  be  present  at  the  early  mass. 
Even  a casual  observer  would  have  no« 
ticed  their  features  radiant  with  joy,  and 
their  postures  of  deep  devotion,  as  they 
liffed  up  their  hearts  and  made  an  offering 
of  their  lives  and  bodies  to  their  sacred  cause. 
During  the  day  their  exultation  found  a 
vent  in  verses  of  the  Psalms,  which  they 
repeated  to  the  wonder  and  edification  of 
the  republican  soldiers  and  inhabitants  of 
the  place.  One  chanted  loudly,  Ls^tatus 
sum  in  his  qus  dicta  sunt  mihi another 
voice  recited,  Benedictus  Dominus  Deus 
mens,  qui  docet  manus  meas  ad  pralium, 
et  digitos  meos  ad  helium.”  One  of  them 
still  more  puzzled  their  adversaries  by  sing- 
ing merrily  a stave  of  the  famous  republican 
song,  the  Marseillaise: 

**  AlloM  enfant!  de  la  patrie, 

Lc  jour  de  gloire  cat  arrire.” 

• 

As  soon  as  the  clock  struck  four,  aU  the 
students  capable  of  bearing  arms,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  by  various  de- 
tachments, quitted  the  town  and  repaired  to 
their  appointed  rendezvous,  the  chateau  of 
their  chosen  leader,  the  chevalier.  They 
found  all  ready  for  them ; his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, a beautiful  girl  of  fifteen,  distributed 
amongst  them  the  white  cockades  which 
she  and  her  sister  had  been  employed  in 
working  the  whole  of  the  previous  night ; 
she  then  tied  the  cross  of  St  Louis  on  her 
father’s  breast,  and  they  all  set  gaily  for- 
ward, with  the  setting  sun  shining  brightly 
about  them,  and  promising  them  a succes- 
sion of  days  as  beautiful  as  that  which  was 
now  closing.  The  scene  which  occurred 
when  they  first  came  up  with  the  Chouan 
army  could  hardly,  we  think,  have  occurred 
anfywhere  but  in  Brittany ; the  behavior  of 
the  sailors  certainly  gives  a brigand  look  to 
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die  whole,  which  remiiids  one  of  the  wild- 
ness ef  Salrator  Rosa,  bat  with  this  exc^ 
tkm,  those  who  know  the  habitual  devodon 
of  d^e  Breton  pesaut  will  at  once  reeognite 
die  truth  of  the  following  piotore. 

''Suddenly  we  pcrceiv^  from  a rising 
ground  a number  of  cohumn  of  smoke, 
which  arose  from  a little  valley  over  die 
hamlet  of  Blech,  and  soon  after  we  were 
able  to  make  out  groups  of  peasants  and  of 
saflon,  who  were  heaping  wood  on  the  fire 
under  their  kettles.  Our  ery  of  joy  did  not 
require  the  aid  of  the  echo  in  or^r  to  reach 
them,  and  we  had  no  need  to  answer  the 
qtd  ewe  of  the  sentmels  to  make  ourselves 
known.  The  whole  of  this  band  of  coun- 
trymen, who  had  thus  on  a suddefi  become 
OUT  brothers  in  arihs,  vied  With  each  other 
in  demonstradons  of  fraternal  kindness ; aH 
pressed  forward  to  make  us  sit  down  and 
partake  of  the  dinner,  which  was  boiling  in 
a long  file  of  cauldrons,  slung  on  stakes, 
which  crossed  each  other  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity. Never  had  nuptial  feast  seemed 
to  us  half  so  good.  The  sight  of  those  fa- 
mous Chouans  of  whom  we  had  heard  so 
mueh-^e  songs  and  the  disputes  of  the 
sailors,  some  of  whom  it  was  too  evident 
had  broken  their  fast  that  day — ^the  noisy 
voices  of  the  card  players — ^die  anxious  air 
of  the  older  peasants  who  were  mending 
their  rusty  firelocks,  and  smoking  their  pipes 
aH  the  time — the  busy  labors  of  the  younger 
men,  who  were  bringing  from  the  village 
enormous  cakes  of  rye-bread  hot  from  the 
oven,  pitchers  of  cider,  dry  fagots  to  boil 
Che  soup,  and  the  wooden  bowls  out  of 
which  they  were  to  eat — all  this  together 
made  up  a scene  equally  new  and  striking 
to  us,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  confused 
hum  of  these  various  sounds  was  in  itself 
enough  to  raise  our  spirits.  All  on  a sud- 
den the  Angelu'a  rung  from  the  steeple  of 
the  neighboring  parish  church ; in  a moment 
the  most  animated  conversations  ceased  as 
by  enchantment ; every  face  at  once  grew 
serious,  every  head  was  bared  under  the 
burning  sun.  Though  their  postures  were 
varied,  there  was  a oneness  of  expression 
on  their  features  as  each  repeated  in  a low 
tone  the  angel’s  salutation.  All  this  sud- 
den transformation  of  a camp  into  a place 


of  prayer,  at  once  hallowed  our  enthusiasm, 
mkd  made  tis  more  hopeful  than  ever  of  the 
success  of  our  arms.” 

It  was  not  long  before  these  young  war- 
riors found  nnmerous  opportunities  of  try- 
ing their  valor;  in  a desultory  combat  which 
took  place  soon  after  near  Auray,  they 
chased  their  opponents  to  the  gates  of 
Vannes.  After  the  battle  they  were  as 
much  distinguished  for  their  humanity  in 
saving  tiie  prisoners,  as  they  had  been  for 
tiieir  courage  in  the  field.  They  had  mis- 
calculated their  own  powers  of  hating, 
when  they  took  Hannibal  for  their  model ; 
nor  was  this  humanity  a mere  school- 
boy humanity,  for  they  had  chosen  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  their  enemies, 
the  world  would  not  have  blamed  them. 
The  greater  part  of  them  had  lost  fathers 
or  grimdfathers  in  the  revolution,  not  in 
tile  open  field,  but  in  some  wholesale  mas- 
sacre or  on  the  scaffold ; many  of  them  had 
seen  their  mothers  perish  before  their  eyes, 
for  the  horrid  contest  spared  neither  sex  nor 
age ; and  the  names  of  the  noble  families 
in  the  district  who  had  been  swept  away, 
and  whose  inheritance  was  now  occupi^ 
by  strangers,  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
all.  With  these  domestic  wounds  still 
bleeding  about  them,  it  required  a deeper 
feeling  than  common  humanity  in  them  to 
dismiss  the  prisoners  unharmed.  The  re- 
collections which  had  inspired  them  with 
tile  power  of  performing  this  act  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  and  which  had  haunted  them 
in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  were  drawn  from 
a source  which  never  forsook  the  Breton 
peasant.  The  field  on  which  they  had 
fought  was  vrithin  sight  of  the  church  of 
St.  Anne  d’Auray,  a place  consecrated  to 
the  Breton  by  the  recollection  of  numerous  ' 
pilgrimages,  on  which  he  had  accompanied 
his  parents  from  his  earliest  childhood.  The 
very  morning  of  the  battle  many  of  the 
Chouans  were  on  their  knees  in  the  church, 
when  the  cry  of  alarm  interrupted  their  de- 
votions, and  made  them  rush  out  hastily, 
signing  themselves  with  the  cross;  and 
after  the  battle,  the  shrine  of  St  Anne 
was  covered  with  the  wax  tapers  which 
the  peasants  brought  to  bum  before  the 
altar,  in  the  chapel  specially  dedicated  to 
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o’clock  in  die  morning.  Many  a Breton 
mottor  Mugs  her  sick  child  to  this  chapel 
of  St.  Anne,  and  goes  away  happy,  because 
the  priest,  who  sits  ail  that  day  beside  the 
altar,  has  placed  his  stole  upon  the  head  of 
the  Httle  sufferer,  and  pronounced  a blessing 
OTer  iL  No  wonder  the  students  fought 
braTely  in  the  yicinity  of  Auray ; brought 
up,  as  they  were,  from  their  infancy,  in 
such  feeling  as  these.  They  were  not 
only  feelings  founded  on  picturesque  asso- 
ciations, but  on  a firm  belief  that  devotions 
paid  in  particular  places  had  a special  effi- 
cacy about  them.  ^ natural  is  this  feeling, 
that  it  is  really  wonderful  how  it  has  been 
possible  so  ffioroughly  to  root  it  out  of  the 
English  mind.  Cruel  and  hardhearted,  in-  ! 
deed,  were  those  who  made  die  baneful  i 
attempt,  and  have  gained  such  a mournful 
victory.  They  have  robbed  the  Ekiglish  : 
peasant  of  a source  of  consolation,  whicjt 
he  needs  more  than  ever,  now  that  evils  ao 
unheard  of,  are  pressing  him  down  to  the 
earth.  Processions  and  pilgrimages  are  use- 
ful, if  only  because  they  are  visible  links  to 
bind  the  soul  to  the  unseen  world,  because 
they  are  actions  of  religion  formalizing  and 
embodying  acts  of  the  soul,  and  thus  creat- 
ing hahits  within  us.  Even  mere  politicians 
have  seen  that  they  have  a charm  to  allay 
discont^it,  and  to  soothe  irritated  men,  who 
would  otherwise  fly  out  in  the  face  of  their 
masters.  They  have  seen  that  the  few  mo- 
mi^ts  of  recreation,  doled  out  to  the  laborer 
by  the  scanty  mercy  of  his  taskmaster,  might 
as  well  be  employed  in  what  was  an  act  of 
religion  as  well  as  a relaxation.  It  is  a 
mere  fact  that,  amidst  sickness  and  starvar  | 
don,  the  peasant  does  find  consolation  in 
pia3ring  at  places  hallowed  by  the  devotions 
of  former  generations.  Let  them  at  least  : 
enjoy  the  delusion^  say  benevolent  persons^  i 
the  prayers  of  the  saint  may  have  no  power 
to  save  her  child,  but  stiU  the  mother  may 
as  well  fancy  that  they  have.  Such  are  the 
discoveries  of  modem  politicians,  and  an- 
cient politicians  were  just  as  wise;  truly 
they  were  wise  in  their  generation,  who 
desecrated  the  tombs  of  the  saints,  and  scat-  : 
tered  their  ashes  to  the  four  winds,.  Who  i 
knows  what  might  have  happened  had  St 
Thomas’  bones  remained  undisturbed  at 


Canterbury?  Who  knows  that  the  dead 
faith  of  some  slumbering  churchman  might 
not  have  been  warmed  by  their  vicinity  just 
as  the  deaf!  man  was  raised  to  life  by  contact 
with  the  bones  of  fiflisha?  Henry’s  rage 
was  not  impotent ; he  had  succeeded  in  cut- 
ting off  a power  from  the  Church.  It 
was  not,  however,  by  way  of  exciting  the 
imagination,  as  men  gaze  upon  a picture, 
or  on  any  Utilitarian  view  whatever,  that 
the  brave  Bretons  prayed  in  St  Anne’s 
Church  at  Auray,  before  the  battle.  Their 
faith  was  too  simple  for  any  such  refinement 
and  they  believed  that  their  prayers  were 
more  efficacious  there  than  anywhere  else. 
We  believe  that  their  notions  on  the  subject 
will  be  found  to  be  most  Christian  as  well 
as  most  natural.  Just  as  Christianity,  in 
ennobling  the  soul  has  also  ennobled  the 
body,  above  all  that  the  boldest  fancy  could 
have  conceived,  so  in  opening  eternity  upon 
us,  it  has  also  given  us  deeper  views  of 
space  and  time ; it  has  made  them  sacra- 
mental. Days  and  places,  specially  dedi- 
cated to  the  saints,  are  means  to  us  of  com- 
munion with  them ; they  not  only  remind 
us  of  them,  and  lead  us  to  contemplate  their 
lives,  but  they  give  us  a special  interest  in 
the  prayers  which  those  blessed  spirits  offer 
up  day  and  night  before  the  throne ; they 
are  means  by  which  we  caU  around  us  the 
chariots  of  Crod,  even  thousands  of  angels ; 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  all 
the  hosts  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  to 
which  even  now,  upon  earth,  we  are  come. 
It  is  undeniable  that  we,  in  Ehigland,  do  not 
realize  the  communion  of  saints ; nor  shall 
we,  until  we  revive  the  old  Catholic  prac- 
tices, by  which  the  Church  on  earth  con- 
nected her  devotions  with  the  intercessions 
of  the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven. 

The  campaign,  which  thus  called  the 
students  of  Vannes  from  their  college,  was 
fortunately  for  them  very  short ; it  began  in 
the  spring  of  1815,  and  continued  with  va- 
rious success,  though  generally  in  favor  of 
the  Chouans,  till  the  J uly  of  that  same  year, 
when  Waterloo  and  the  return  of  the  ^ur- 
bons  put  an  end  to  all  hostilities.  It  proba- 
bly was  fortunate  for  them  that  it  was  so ; 
for  there  is  no  saying  how  long  their  religion 
would  have  held  out  against  the  unavoid- 
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able  license  of  a camp,  especiaOy  as  their 
leaders  in  this  war  were  by  no  means  so 
attentiye  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  army 
as  had  been  the  heroes  of  die  old  wars  in 
La  Vendee.  They  assigned  to  the  students 
an  old  sergeant  as  a commander,  who, 
however  eligible  as  a soldier,  was  certainly 
not  the  best  fitted  to  edify  so  young  and 
inexperienced  a troop.  He  garnished  his 
wor^  of  command  with  a set  of  oaths 
which  astonished  ears  accustomed  to  the 
quiet  of  a seminary.  The  consequence  was 
&at  they  never  allowed  him  to  assume  the 
command  of  them ; this  post  of  honor  was 
assigned  to  two  of  the  oldest  amongst  them, 
who,  from  having  received  the  tonsure, 
though  not  yet  in  orders,  ^^were  looked 
upon  by  diem  as  the  anointed  of  the  Lord.^ 
^^twithstanding  the  jeers  of  the  veteran, 
they  persisted  in  signing  themselves  with 
the  cross  in  the  midst  of  the  batde;  and 
never  intermitted  the  short  prayer,  which 
they  offered  up,  before  lying  down  to  sleep, 
pell-mell,  in  some  bam  or  other  comfortless 
dormitory,  though  their  profane  instructor 
exclaimed  against  their  unmilitary  proceed- 
ing. One  of  them  was  even  known  more 
than  once  to  awake  a young  protigi  of  his 
from  his  fiist  sleep,  to  ms^e  him  say  his 
prayers,  which  he  had  omitted;  he  reminded 
him  that,  in  the  desperate  game  that  they 
were  playing,  a Christian  should  always  lie 
down  to  sleep  as  though  die  morrow  was 
to  be  the  day  of  his  death.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  campaign,  in  which  many  of 
them  perished,  the  students  kept  up  the 
same  devoted  character;  and  after  all  was 
over,  returned  to  their  college,  and  became 
schoolboys  again ; many  of  them  afterwards, 
as  appears  in  the  course  of  the  hbtory,  be- 
came priests. 

We  have  hitherto  principally  dw^lt  on  the 
pleasing  picture,  which  M.  Rio’s  book  pr^ 
sents,  of  a believing  people.  In  few  parts 
of  the  world  has  Christianity  sunk  so  deep 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  in  Brittany; 
whilst  the  Church  in  most  other  places 
seems  to  be  a struggling  minority,  there  the 
marks  of  faith  meet  one  on  all  sides.  To  us 
Englishmen,  especially,  it  is  an  edifying 
sight  to  see  the  churches  filled  from  one  end 
to  the  other  with  crowds  of  men  and  women  1 


kneeling  on  the  hard  pavement;  even  the 
steps  and  the  space  around  the  porch  are 
often  covered  widi  peasants  on  their  knees 
in  die  open  air,  intendy  warming  for  the 
time  of  the  elevation.  Such  descriptions  as 
those  with  which  M.  Rio  has  furnished  ns 
are  a lesson  to  us  which  might  draw  us  from 
the  intrenchments  in  which  our  insular 
pride  and  fancied  purity  have  placed  us,  and 
bid  us  open  our  hearts  to  our  continental 
brethren.  The  narrative  of  which  we  have 
given  a sketch,  may,  however,  as  we  have 
before  hinted,  be  a warning  to  our  neighbors 
across  the  channel  as  well  as  to  oursdves. 
It  may  serve  to  remind  the  French  Church 
of  a time  which  it  seems  but  too  much  in 
danger  of  forgetting,  the  time  when  the  cleigy 
so  noUy  came  forth  from  the  horrors  of  the 
revolution,  bearing  upon  diem  the  glorious 
marks  of  their  Lord.  Qallicanism  is  now 
at  an  end ; the  French  Church  is  no  long^ 
in  danger  of  becoming  the  feudal  vassal  of  a 
monarch;  it  now  declares  that  it  has  no 
politics.  In  a country,  however,  of  revo- 
lutions such  as  France,  this  may  be  only 
equivalent  to  being  of  ail  politics  in  turn : 
it  may  mean  diat  the  Church  goes  with  the 
stream,  and  adopts  whatever  idols  the  po- 
pulace may  choose  to  set  up.  The  Church 
should  not  be  of,  but  it  should  be  above  the 
politics  of  the  world;  she  should  direct  and 
guide  them.  Her  children  in  times  of  diffi- 
culty look  up  to  her  and  call  upon  her  to 
speak  before  they  take  their  sides.  Those 
who  have  lately  watched  the  relations  of  the 
Church  in  France  with  the  state,  cannot  but 
be  anxious  lest  she  should  become  the  mere 
echo  of  the  government  which  is  now  court- 
ing her.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  clergy 
under  the  powerful  protection  of  Louis 
Philippe,  are  lifting  up  their  heads;  the 
archbishop’s  mitre,  and  the  golden  tissue 
of  the  copes  and  dalmatics  of  the  clergy  seem 
to  be  as  necessary  to  state  ceremonials  as 
the  presence  of  the  king  himself.  At  the 
same  time  the  part  lately  taken  by  the 
Church  in  the  processions  which  accom- 
panied Napoleon’s  bones  to  the  grave  make 
us  fear  lest  her  ministrations  should  become 
a mere  portion  of  a state  pageant,  and  her 
words,  each  of  which  is  a sacrament,  be 
repeated  to  the  dictation  of  a court  official. 
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1A  picture  in  wliich  Napoleon  is  die  chief 
fig;are  is  the  akar-piece  of  the  Madeleine ; 
and  the  memorable  occasion  on  which  La* 
1 oerdaire  preached  in  that  cathedral  in  the 
habit  of  the  order  which  he  has  so  nobly 
I entered  was  stained  by  a panegyric  on  the 
i same  personage.  It  seems  to  be  the  fashion 
I to  consider  him  as  a patron  of  the  Churchy 
and  to  compare  him  to  Charlemagne.  It  is 
not  in  a spirit  of  contempt  that  these  obser- 
yadons  are  made;  alas ! die  church  of  Eng* 
i land  b not  in  a condition  to  rebuke  other 
churches  for  subsertriency  to  the  state ; we 
would  rather  bid  them  take  warning  by  our 
miseries^  and  beware  how  they  bind  around 
themselres  the  chains  under  which  we  are 
groaning. 

The  insurrection  of  which  M.  Riob  book 
contains  an  account^  was  provoked  by  the 
oppressions  which  this  novel  Charlenugne 
exercbed  against  the  Churchy  and  the  de* 
tads  which  the  audior  gives  of  hb  proceed- 
ings, few  as  they  are,  may  serve  to  remind 
: the  French  clergy  of  what  they  really  owe 
to  Napoleon.  The  account  given  by  him 
of  the  Emperor’s  proceedings  b mixed  up 
; with  allusions  to  the  times  of  the  French 
I revolution,  and  with  sundry  terms,  such  as 
I prUre  eoncordaUnre,  petite  igUee,  &c.,  which 
I are  unintelligible  to  most  Englbh  readers ; 

I we  shall,  theri^ore,  belbre  we  contilude, 
briefly  fill  up  the  sketch  which  he  has 
drawn.  We  have  noticed  above  the  first 
steps  taken  by  the  National  Assembly  'with 
respect  to  the  clergy.  Their  decree  did  not 
touch  the  doctrine  of  the  Church ; but,  with- 
out tiie  pretence  of  consulting  her  minbters, 
it  violated  every  ecclesiastical  law;  it  made 
the  bbhops  mere  civil  officers,  dependent 
\ for  their  election  on  men  who  might  be  Jews 
I or  infideb,  and  deriving  their  mission  and 
! jurisdiction  from  the  people’s  representa- 
j fives.  In  a word,  it  wished  to  cut  off  the 
: French  Church  from  unity  with  Rome  and 
; the  Catholic  world,  and  to  wrap  it  up  closely 
i in  the  einbraces  of  the  national  assembly. 

I The  Church  behaved  most  nobly;  of  one 
\ hundred  and  thirty- five  bishops  all  but  four* 

* The  four  btthope  who  took  the  oath  were  Car* 

: dinal  de  Brienne,  Arehbiahop  of  Sens,  and  the 
' Bishop#  of  Orleans,  Tiriers  and  Autun.  It  has  bm 
; often  said  that  the  Archbishop  of  Pvis  also  aposta* 

- fixed ; this  mistake,  howerer,  arises  from  eonfrand- 


nefused  to  accede  to  thb  new  constitution. 
They  were  immediately  expelled  from  their 
sees,  imd  others  consecrated  by  Talleyrand, 
bbhop  of  Autun,  and  by  two  schbmatical 
suffragans,  were  substituted  in  their  stead. 
At  first  the  persecution  stopped  here;  the 
assembly  was  too  wise  to  proceed  further, 
and  one  of  its  members  whs  even  heard  to 
say,  These  wretches  of  priests  are  very 
anxious  to  have  the  honors  of  martyrdom ; 
but  we  are  not  such  foob  as  to  make  saints 
of  them.”  The  constitutional  bishops,  how- 
ever, soon  dbcovered  that  their  functions 
were  very  much  embarrassed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  legitimate  pastors,  into  whose 
seat  they  had  intruded  thems^ves.  Thb 
had  been  foreseen  in  the  debates  on  the 
property  of  the  Church  in  the  assembly. 
One  of  the  deputies  had  said  of  the  bishops. 

Take  from  them  their  cross  of  gold,  they 
will  carry  about  a cross  of  wood.  It  was  a 
wooden  cross  which  saved  the  world.” 

Accordingly,  so  lar^ge  a portion  of  the 
priests  and  people  of  the  diocesses  adhered 
to  the  Church,  poor  as  it  was,  and  stripped 
of  all  external  dignity,  that  it  became  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  drive  the  bbhops  out  of 
France;  they  were  insulted,  imprboned, 
and  dragged  before  the  revolutionary  tribu- 
nals. The  greater  part  of  them  went  into 
exite  in  the  year  1792;  those  who  remained 
had  to  sustain  the  full  storm  of  revolutionary 
fiiry.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  French  Church,*  they  were 
not  such  as  to  prevent  every  rank  of  the 
clejgy  from  furnishing  new  members  to  the 
glorious  army  of  martyrs  and  confessors, 
and  thus  proving  to  the  world  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  remained  within  her  as  vigorous 
as  ever.  In  most  of  the  principal  towns  of 
France,  Meaux,  Chalons,  Rennes,  Lyons, 
the  clergy  were  hunted  down  and  massacred 
in  crowds.  One  scene,  which  took  place  at 
Paris,  may  serve  as  a specimen  of  the  fury 
of  the  mob  and  the  heroic  patience  of  the 
martyrs.  During  the  reign  of  terror  the 
thirst  of  the  people  for  blood  rose  to  mad- 

ing  the  real  archbishop  with  the  schismatical  Gobcl, 
bishop  of  Lydda,  who  became  constitiitional  arch- 
bishop of  Paris;  M.  de  Juig^e,  who  then  held  the 
see,  had  been  driren  into  exile  two  years  before. 

♦ The  reader  wIB  remember  that  the  author  of 
this  artiele  is  a member  of  the  chorcb  of  England. — 
Eo. 
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neas ; crueltjr  ceased  to  be  the  result  of  a 
sudden  paroxysm  of  rage^  it  became  the  one 
passion  of  their  soul^  and  was  carried  on 
with  a systematic  coolness  perfectly  aston- 
ishing. In  the  first  beginning  of  their  fury, 
however,  the  case  was  different ; it  was  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  taste  blood  before 
they  could  get  to  relish  it,  and  it  was  by  the 
massacre  of  the  priests  that  they  gained  this 
new  appetite.  On  the  memorable  26th  of 
August  all  the  priests  who  refused  the  oath 
had  been  ordered  into  banishment;  this  was, 
however,  soon  found  to  be  far  too  lenient  a 
measure  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  new  preach- 
ers of  liberty  and  equality ; the  convents  of 
Paris  were  converted  into  prisons,  and  were 
soon  filled  to  overflowing  with  objects  of  the 
hatred  or  fanatical  suspicion  of  the  mob. 
The  Carmelite  convent,  especially,  was 
filled  with  ecclesiastics  of  all  ranks  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  eighty;  amongst 
them  were  the  archbishop  of  Arles,  and  two 
brothers  of  the  name  of  La  Rochefoucault, 
one  bishop  of  Beauvais,  the  other  of  Saintes. 
On  the  rooming  of  the  2d  of  September, 
word  was  brought  to  the  convent  that  an 
armed  mob  had  been  whetting  its  thirst  for 
destruction  on  the  prboners  confined  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Germain,  and  had  already  put 
itself  in  motion,  with  horrid  shrieks  of  ^^Aux 
Cannes,”  which  left  no  doubt  of  its  desti- 
nation. The  priests  knew  well  what  these 
demonstrations  meant,  and  prepared  for 
death ; they  repaired  to  the  church,  where 
they  first  confessed  and  received  absolution 
from  each  other ; at  each  of  the  altars  of  the 
church  a priest  then  celebrated  mass,  and 
his  brethren  knelt  around  him  to  receive  the 
viaticum  at  his  hands.  They  were  singing 
the  benediction  of  the  holy  sacrament,  when 
the  bowlings  of  the  mob  were  heard  without, 
and  the  dreadful  procession,  armed  with 
sabres,  guns,  and  pikes,  soon  streamed  into 
the  church.  Their  first  act  was  to  drive  out 
the  priests  into  the  garden  of  the  convent, 
whither  the  illustrious  victims  repaired, 
chanting  the  prayers  for  departing  souls, 
amidst  the  cries  and  imprecations  of  their 
murderers.  There  was  a small  chapel  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden,  at  the  altar  of 
which  stood  the  archbishop,  surrounded  by 
several  priests  who  wished  to  die  near  him. 

i 
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One  of  die  mob  cried  out,  Where  is  the 
archbishop  of  Arles  on  which  a priest, 
the  Abb6  de  Panonie,  stepped  forward, 
wishing  to  save  him ; Are  you  the  arch- 
bishop?” repeated  the  rufilan.  The  abbd, 
unwilling  to  tell  a falsehood,  merely  bent 
his  eyes  on  the  ground,  on  which  the  arch- 
bishop, perceiving  his  friend’s  intention, 
advanced  and  met  his  murderer  with  a 
countenance  radiant  with  joy.  He  was  at 
once  cut  down  with  a sabre,  and  fell,  bathed 
in  his  blood,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and 
died,  saying,  1 pardon  you,  God  have 
pity  on  you.”  After  this  blessed  soul  had 
thus  ofiered  up  himself  as  the  first  fruits  of 
the  noble  band,  an  indiscriminate  slaughter 
took  place.  Sometimes  the  strength  of  the 
ruffians  was  worn  out  with  their  exertions 
in  pursuing  and  striking  down  the  priests 
amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden ; they  then 
stopped,  and  proposed  to  their  victims  to  take 
the  oath  to  the  constitution;  the  only  answer 
which  they  received  was,  **  We  had  rather 
die.”  Again  the  dreadful  work  recom- 
menced, so  that  only  forty  priests  out  of  the 
whole  number  escaped.  These  massacres 
were  general  throughout  the  prisons  of  Paris ; 
on  the  2d  and  3d  of  September  two  hundred 
and  fifty  ecclesiastics  are  said  to  have  per- 
ished. This  is  but  one  amongst  the  many 
scenes  which  the  revolution  exhibited.  The 
three  we  have  mentioned  are  not  the  only 
bishops  martyred  at  this  time : others  lan- 
guished in  putrid  dungeons,  and  all  but  the 
four  mentioned  above  were  at  least  exiled. 
The  priests  followed  the  example  of  their 
pastors ; seven  hundred  of  them  worked  in 
chains  on  board  the  hulks  at  Rochefort, 
where  many  of  them  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  suffocating  atmosphere  which  they 
breathed. 

The  condition  of  the  faithful  under  such 
a state  of  things  may  well  be  guessed.  We 
have  seen  what  it  was  in  La  Vend^,  M. 

Rk)  has  thus  described  their  state  in  Brittany: 
^'From  the  moment  that  the  persecution 
broke  out  against  the  priests,  ffie  child  could 
not  learn  his  catechism,  nor  receive  his  first 
communion,  without  being  a partaker  of 
their  dangers.  As  the  reign  of  terror  went 
on,  each  new  sacrament  brought  with  it  a 
new  exposure  to  death ; mothers,  as  each 
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time  came  rounds  l^yed  the  danger  yath 
their  children,  and  when  the  towns  were 
emptied  of  their  priests,  they  used  to  send 
their  families  into  the  country  to  serve  this 
apprenticeship  in  Christianity.’’  A great 
many  priests  remained  in  France  disguised, 
and  such  was  the  respect  which  they  in- 
spired, that  even  the  gens-d’armes  were 
known,  in  spite  of  their  employers,  to  beg  of 
them  to  exercise  their  holy  functions.  The 
exfled  bishops  in  very  many  cases,  governed 
their  diocesses,  through  vicars  general,  in 
the  very  teeth  of  the  constitutional  intruders; 
die  faithful,  then,  were  not  deprived  of  the 
sacraments,  though  they  had  to  obtain  them 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  Glorious,  indeed, 
was  the  state  of  the  Church  when  the  very 
children  were  confessors  from  their  infancy, 
and  when  being  a Catholic  was  equivalent 
to  being  a candidate  for  martyrdom.  Many 
specious  arguments  might  have  been  urged 
for  the  constitution;  it  was  said  that  no  es- 
sentiab  were  touched,  that  only  the  external 
machinery  of  the  Church  was  changed.  The 
French  bishops,  however,  were  well  aware 
that  the  real  question  at  issue  was,  whether 
the  French  Church  should  be  materialized, 
and  as  it  were  absorbed  into  the  world;  they 
suffered  for  their  adherence  to  the  holy  see, 
the  proper  medium  of  communion  with  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  was  not,  however,  in 
France  alone  that  the  great  antichristian 
power  of  the  French  republic  aimed  at  ex- 
dipating  Christianity;  the  Church  suffered 
also  in  the  person  of  its  head,  Pius  VI. 
The  directory,  amongst  the  conditions  of  a 
treaty,  required  of  him  to  withdraw  his 
condemnation  of  the  constitutional  clergy. 
As  was  expected,  he  refused,  and  the 
French  general  in  Italy,  on  some  assumed 
grievance,  received  orders  ^^to  make  the 
tiara  shake  on  the  head  of  the  pretended 
chief  of  the  Universal  Church.”  The  Pope 
was  made  prisoner  and  draped  from  pla^ 
to  place  till  he  died  at  Valence,  August  29, 
1799. 

The  French  directory  now  flattered  them- 
sdves  that  the  Church  was  dead  with  the 
earthly  representative  of  her  divine  head; 
short-sighted  men ! they  set  their  signet  on 
the  tomb  and  placed  a watch  around  it — 

L could  they  have  looked  forward  but  two 
VoL.  n.— No.  2. 


short  years,  they  would  have  seen  their  own 
idol,  whom  they  had  set  up,  lending  his 
hand  to  restore  the  Church  to  the  earthly 
honors  of  which  they  had  robbed  her,  only 
to  make  her  heavenly  glories  the  more  ra- 
diant. Little  did  the  imperial  despot  know 
with  what  powers  he  was  meddling  when 
he  re-established  the  Church;  he  fancied 
that  he  was  only  adding  a lustre  to  his  own 
triumph,  but  he  was  all  the  while  but  a 
blind  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Gk)d.  Our 
limited  space  will  not  allow  us  to  go  fully 
into  the  details  connected  with  the  concordat 
of  1802 ; we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  such 
circumstances  as  are  proper  to  bring  out  the 
nature  of  Napoleon’s  relations  with  the  holy 
see.  It  is  strange  that  he  should  have  re> 
course  to  Rome  at  all  in  the  matter,  espe^ 
daily  as  many  persons  about  him  are  known 
to  have  urged  him  to  set  up  a Galilean 
church,  without  communion  with  the  rest 
of  Christendom.  With  that  strange  instinct, 
however,  which  extraordinary  men  possess, 
he  rejected  the  idea;  he  would  have  his 
church  Catholic,  since  such  was  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  nation,  and  the  notion 
of  a Catholic  Church  out  of  communion 
with  Rome  does  not  seem  to  have  struck 
him.  Many  persons,”  said  he  to  Bouii- 
enne,  would  have  me  found  a Galilean 
church,  and  make  myself  its  head ; but  those 
men  do  not  know  France;  if  they  had  known 
it  they  should  have  known  that  the  migority 
are  very  far  from  this  rupture  with  Rome. 
The  Pope  must  push  me  to  extremities 
before  I make  up  my  mind  to  it ; but  I do 
not  think  it  will  be  so.”  The  same  conver- 
sation records  his  reasons  for  restoring  re- 
ligion. In  all  countries  relipon  is  useful 
to  the  government ; it  ihust  be  used  as  an 
instrument  for  acting  upon  men.  As  A 
matter  of  police  the  religion  of  a state  should 
be  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  him  who  gov- 
erns it”  From  Rome  alone  could  the  des- 
pot obtain  possession  of  the  heavenly  powers 
of  which  he  wished  to  make  use  as  a step- 
ping-stone to  his  exaltation ; to  Rome,  there- 
fore, he  applied.  His  anxiety  for  the  success 
of  the  negociation  may  be  inferred  from  his 
instructions  to  his  ambassador ; Treat  the 
Pope,”  he  said,  "as  if  he  were  master  of 
two  hundred  thousand  men.”  On  this  most 
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military  estimate  of  the  greatness  of  his 
holiness  the  ambassador  acted^  and  the  con- 
cordat was  concluded.  We  are  not  going 
to  enter  into  its  details ; suffice  it  that  it  cor- 
rected the  crying  evil  of  the  constitution^  by 
prescribing  that  canonical  institution  was  to 
come  from  Rome^  on  the  same  footing  as 
before  the  revolution.  One  of  its  provisions 
we  must  notice,  because  it  was  the  origin 
of  that  lamentable  schism  of  the  French 
church  noticed  by  M.  Rio  under  the  name 
of  **  la  petite  4gUse.”  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  arrangements  of  the  concordat,  all  the 
bishops  of  the  old  dioc^es  of  France  who 
had  survived  the  revolution  were  required  to 
send  in  their  resignations  to  the  Pope.  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  bishops, 
fifty-one  were  dead,  forty-five  obeyed  the 
command,  thirty-six  refused  f no  attention, 
however,  was  paid  to  their  remonstrances, 
and  the  sees  of  France  were  remodelled 
without  their  concurrence.  We  are  not,  of 
course,  in  a situation  to  judge  how  far  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  called  for  this  harsh 
measure,  but  we  can  at  all  events  see  that 
none  but  the  sternest  necessity  could  justify 
a deed  which  at  one  blow  cut  oflf  from  their 
fiocks  the  pastors  who  had  home  the  brunt 
of  the  revolution,  and  that  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  they  expected  to  be  united  to 
them.  La  petite  6glise  was,  and  we  believe 
is  still  composed  of  the  few  priests  who  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  concordat,  principally 
on  account  of  this  measure ; the  bishops, 
who  at  first  refused  to  send  in  their  resig- 
nation, have  deprived  them  of  all  pretext  for 
their  schism  by  abstaining  from  the  exercise 
of  their  jurisdiction,  and  by  placing  their 
resignation  ip  the  hands  of  Louis  XVIII, 
preparatory  to  the  concordat  of  1817. 

Such  was  the  measure  by  which  the 
Church  was-  recognized  by  the  state  in 
France ; we  shall  see  how  Bonaparte  dealt 
with  the  heavenly  powers  vrith  which  he 
had  come  in  contact.  His  first  act  was  to 
publish  a set  of  articles  called  organic,  which 
made  the  bishops  dependent  on  himself  for 
the  exercise  of  their  functions ; they  could 
not  even  confer  orders  without  his  consent 


It  is  probable  that  these  articles  were  never 
perfecdy  obeyed ; some  of  the  bishops,  it  is 
true,  were  guilty  of  even  profane  adulation 
to  the  emperor,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  submit  their  powers 
of  or^ation  to  the  civil  power ; in  every 
diocess  but  one,  in  spite  of  his  known  will, 
orders  were  conferred  before  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  and  dispensations  even  procured 
from  Rome  for  the  ordination  of  deacons 
under  age,*  in  order  to  fill  up  the  breaches 
which  the  revolution  had  caused  in  the 
ranks  of  the  clergy.  Napoleon  not  only 
published  these  articles  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Pope,  but  even  published  them 
in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  appear  that  they 
were  a part  and  parcel  of  the  concordat, 
which  the  holy  see  had  sanctioned.  Another 
piece  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  empe- 
ror was  the  appointment  of  twelve  of  the 
constitutional  bishops  to  the  new  sees.  The 
Pope  has  been  blamed  for  his  want  of  firm- 
ness in  quietly  allowing  these  men  to  be- 
come rulers  of  the  church  of  France,  He 
was,  however,  deceived  by  one  of  the  emis- 
saries of  Napoleon,  who  assured  him  that 
they  had  renounced  the  constitution.t  How- 
ever yielding  Pius  VII  was  in  other  respects, 
on  this  one  point  he  was  firm,  and  made  a 
vigorous  stand  against  the  imperial  will. 
Every  thing  else  the  Pope  was  willing  to 
give  up;  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  in  his  name  de- 
clared that  **  his  holiness  is  ready  to  pass 
over  all  canonical  rules,  all  but  doctrine 
he  acknowledged  that  one  concession  which 
he  made  ‘‘  had  no  example  in  the  eighteen 
cenmries  of  the  Church,”  but  he  would  not 
accept  the  constitutional  bishops  without  a 
retractation  of  tiieir  errors.  ‘‘  Such  a mea- 
sure,” he  says,  would  wound  the  sub- 
stance of  the  deposit  of  the  faith ; besides 
which  the  conscience  of  the  holy  father  and 
the  obligations  of  his  apostolic  office  oppose 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  it”  By  the 
year  1804,  when  the  Pope  was  at  Paris,  all 
but  two  had  submitted  themselves  to  the 
holy  see.  Napoleon  did  his  best  to  entrap 
the  Pope  into  receiving  these,  in  spite  of  their 
refusing  to  do  what  was  required  of  them. 


Iz 


* The  bishops  of  Autun,  Yivlers  and  Orleans, 

make  op  fiie  number. 


* Lccanu.  Histoire  des  Ereques  de  Coutances,  p. 
610. 

t Mem.  pour  serriru  THist.  Eocl.  vol.  3,  p.  421. 
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The  formula  which  thejr  were  ordered  to 
sign  contained  a declaration  dial  they  ad- 
hered and  submitted  themselyes  to  the  de- 
dsions  which  had  emanated  from  die  holy 
see,  on  the  ecclesiastical  afiairs  of  France.” 
It  t^peaiB  that  die  refractory  bishops  were 
by  express  agreement  to  be  excluded  from 
the  ceremony  of  the  coronation;*  on  the 
erening,  howerer,  before  the  emperor  was 
crowned,  he  read  oyer  to  the  Pope  in  a hur- 
ried manner  a pi^r  purporting  to  be  the 
retractation  of  one  of  the  refractory  bishops. 
His  holiness  took  home  the  p^>er,  and  on 
reading  it  discoyered  that  the  word  canon- 
ical” had  been  substituted  for  **  ecclesiasti- 
cal.^’ He  immediately  wrote  to  Napoleon 
to  signify  that  he  could  not  accept  it,  and 
to  b^  him  to  take  measures  that  nothing 
should  ^'trouble  or  stain  the  august  cere- 
mony which  was  to  take  place  the  next 
day.”  Napoleon  felt  that  he  was  foiled,  and 
fretted  exceedingly  at  the  power  which  the 
quiet  dignity  of  the  Pontiff  exercised  oyer 
him ; the  resuh  was  that  before  Pius  VII 
had  left  Paris,  all  the  bishops  had,  at  least 
externally,  submitted  to  him. 

Such  was  Napoleon’s  conduct  before  he 
Iffoke  with  the  holy  see : he  flattered  himself 
that  ftie  benefit  which  he  had  conferred  upon 
God’s  Church,  by  ratsing  it  from  a state  of 
pmecution,  was  to  be  repaid  by  its  abject 
submission.  The  Church  was  to  be  one 
of  the  steals  under  his  imperial  throne,  and 
to  be  satisfied  with  being  coyered  with  doth 
of  gold  mid  yehret,  as  the  price  of  being 
trodden  under  his  feet  He  little  knew 
afliwart  what  powers  he  had  come;  the 
poor  passiye  Church  became  an  earthquake, 
which  opened  under  him  and  swallowed  his 
Hi-gotten  throne.  After  his  coronation,  he 
delighted  to  compare  himself  to  Charle- 
magne ; and  in  the  whole  of  his  relations 
with  Rome  there  is  a grotesque  attempt  to 
play  the  part  of  the  holy  protector  of  the 
Church,  an  affectation  of  pious  language 
which  betrayed  how  unfitted  he  was  for  the 
post  which  he  had  assumed.  Napoleon 
was  a man  fitted  to  rule  by  his  strange  and 
almost  supernatural  acuteness,  by  his  stem 


* Artand,  Vie  de  Pie  Vll,  from  which  the  greater 

part  of  thia  aoeonat  ia  takes. 


and  unbending  resolution  in  pursuing  his 
objects ; he  was  most  dangerous  from  his 
wily  and  unscrupulous  policy,  and  the  fas- 
cination of  his  smile,  which  was  celebrated 
for  its  sweetness,  was  only  a type  of  the 
smooth  treachery  of  his  conduct ; but  with 
aU  these  qualities  of  the  successftil  usurper, 
there  is  nothing  princely  about  him;  the 
insignia  of  Charlemagne,  from  which  he 
copied  his  coronation  robes,  hung  awk- 
wardly on  the  shoulders  of  the  bold  aoldim 
of  fortune.  All  this  only  senres  to  show 
how  misplaced  seemed  in  him  the  language 
and  bearing  of  the  feudal  head  of  the  holy 
Roman  empire,”  of  the  first  Christian  prince, 
which  he  endeayored  to  assume  in  his  rela- 
tions to  the  holy  see.  The  first  occasion  on 
which  the  Pope  and  he  came  into  direct 
collision  seems  to  haye  been  the  marriage 
of  one  of  his  brothers,  who  had,  during  a 
journey  to  America,  priyately  married  an 
American  lady  and  a protestant ; Napoleon, 
for  reasons  of  state,  wished  the  Pope  to 
pronounce  a diyorce.  In  his  exceeding  zeal 
for  Catholicism  he  urged  his  request  on  the 
plea  of  the  disparity  of  religion.  It  is  im- 
portant,” he  writes,  ^that  no  protestant 
girl  should  be  in  such  dose  relation  to  me.” 
The  Pope,  howeyer,  refused  his  request; 
the  sanctity  of  marriage  amongst  Christian 
princes  is  the  point  of  all  others  which  the 
holy  see  has  most  scrupulously  guarded. 
It  will  be  found  that  half  the  quarrels  of  the 
Popes  with  kings  in  the  middle  ages  resulted 
from  the  inflexible  justice  with  which  they 
defended  the  cause  of  queens  whom  their 
husbands  wished  to  repudiate ; Innocent  III 
and  Ingeburga  will  at  once  suggest  them- 
selyes to  eyery  one.  In  a long  and  dignified 
letter,  Pius  VII  endeayored  to  make  Napo- 
leon understand  the  unreasonableness  of  his 
request  The  Church,  he  argued,  howeyer 
it  condemned  mixed  marriages,  did  not 
diyorce  those  who  had  contracted  them. 

That  difference  of  religion,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Church  to  be  an  impediment 
inyolying  separation,  has  no  place  in  the 
case  of  baptized  persons,  eyen  though  one 
of  them  be  not  in  the  Catholic  communion.” 

Napoleon  chafed  and  fretted  at  distinctions 
which  were  too  subtle  for  his  military  under- 
standing, but  in  yain ; the  Pope  was  immoy- 
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able.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
emperor’s  aggressions  entirely  altered  even 
the  outward  show  of  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  two  powers.  Only  six  months 
after  Pius  had  left  France,  the  imperial 
troops  took  possession  of  Ancona ; in  viola- 
tion of  a concordat  which  had  been  passed 
for  the  Italian  republic  in  1803,  he  seized 
on  the  property  of  the  Church,  suppressed 
monasteries,  and  decided  every  thing  accor- 
ding to  his  sovereign  will  even  in  churches 
immediately  dependant  on  the  holy  see;  the 
Pope  only  answered  by  refusing  to  grant 
bu^  to  the  Italian  bishops  of  his  nomina- 
tion. It  was  not  long  before  he  took  steps 
to  swallow  up  the  papal  states  in  the  empire 
which  he  was  forming  on  the  continent;  he 
proposed  to  the  Pope  to  join  the  Rhenish 
confederacy,  and  demanded  that  the  ports 
of  Ancona  and  of  Civita  Vecchia  should  be 
shut  against  the  English ; in  other  words, 
he  ordered  the  Pope  to  quit  the  neutrality 
which  became  the  head  of  the  Church,  and 
to  become  a partisan  in  his  wholesale  system 
of  oppression.  The  answer  of  his  holiness 
was  as  firm  as  it  was  dignified.  In  a letter 
to  the  emperor  he  says,  We  cannot  yield 
to  anything  which  interferes  with  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  deposit  of  the  patrimony  of 
the  Roman  Church,  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  through  so  long  a series  of  ages 
by  our  predecessors,  and  which,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Almighty  God,  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  and  with  the  roost  sacred  oaths,  we 
have  promised  to  transmit  inviolate  to  our 
successors.”  To  Napoleon’s  demand  that 
the  English  should  be  expelled  from  the 
ports,  he  answered  in  a strain  of  holy  in- 
dignation : We,  Vicar  of  the  Everlasting 
Word,  who  is  not  the  God  of  quarrel,  but 
the  God  of  concqird,  who  is  come  into  the 
worid  to  expel  enmities,  and  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  peace  ' both  to  those  who  are  near 
and  to  those  who  are  far  off,’  (such  are  the 
words  of  the  apostle)  how  can  we  in  any 
way  deviate  from  the  instruction  of  our  di- 
vine Founder?  How  can  we  belie  the 
mission  to  which  we  have  been  appointed?” 
He  declares  that  he  is  prepared  to  retire  to 
a convent,  or  into  the  catacombs,  after  the 
example  of  the  first  successors  of  St.  Peter, 
rather  than  give  up  the  trust  which  had 




been  put  into  his  hands.  Napoleon’s  anger 
at  this  unwonted  opposition  to  his  will  may 
well  be  conceived ; at  one  moment  he  was 
even  discontented  at  the  narrow  bounds 
assigned  to  him  in  the  division  of  power 
into  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  thus  pro- 
tested against  the  usurpation : Think  of  the 
insolence  of  these  priests,  who  in  their  par- 
tition of  authority  with  the  temporal  power, 
as  they  call  it,  keep  for  themselves  the  power 
of  acting  on  the  inteUect,  on  the  nobk  por- 
tion of  man,  and  pretend  to  confine  my 
sphere  of  action  to  the  body ; they  take  the 
soul  to  themselves,  and  then  throw  me  the 
carcass.”  Such  a man  was  not  likely  to 
have  much  respect  for  the  chair  of  St  Peter. 
He  takes  the  tone  of  an  injured  person,  as 
thus,  with  a curious  mixture  of  cant,  he 
details  his  grievances: — ‘*1  will  always 
preserve  towards  your  holiness,  the  he^ 
of  our  religion,  that  filial  deference  which  I 
have  shown  to  you  in  all  circumstances; 
but  I am  accountable  before  God,  who  has, 
in  his  goodness,  willed  to  make  use  of  my 
arm  in  re>establishing  religion ; how  can  1 
then  without  groaning  see  religion  endan- 
gered by  the  delays  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
where  affiiirs  are  protracted  without  end ; 
where  for  the  sake  of  worldly  interests,  of 
vain  prerogatives  of  the  tiara,  souls,  the  true 
foundation  of  religion,  are  left  to  perish? 
They  shall  answer  for  it  before  God,  who 
leave  Germany  in  anarchy;  they* shall  an- 
swer before  God  whose  zeal  for  the  protec- 
tion of  protestant  marriages  is  so  great,  that 
they  would  oldige  me  to  bind  my  family  to 
protestant  princes ; they  shall  answer  before 
God  who  delay  the  despatch  of  bulls  for  my 
bishops,  and  give  up  my  diocesses  to  anar- 
chy.” 

From  the  tone  of  this  letter  Napoleon 
would  have  us  believe  that  it  was  a holy 
zeal  for  Catholicism  which  induced  him  on 
the  2d  of  February,  1808,  to  send  his  troops 
to  take  possession  of  Rome,  and  the  next 
year  by  a formal  decree  to  unite  the  patri- 
mony of  St  Peter  to  the  French  empire. 
This  last  deed  exhausted  the  patience  of  the 
holy  father,  and  he  excommunicated  the 
emperor.  Amidst  the  astounding  events 
which  follow  one  another  with  lightning 
speed  in  the  history  of  Napoleon,  this  little 
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ict  of  the  Pope’s  is  almost  imperceptible,  | symbol  of  GraUieanism,  were  eyer  in  his 
bat  who  knows  what  unseen  powers  fought  mouth.  The  Pope,  howeyer,  was  by  no 
with  England  against  him  whom  the  Church  means  impotent;  though  all  communica- 
had  condemned?  With  all  his  indifference  tion  between  the  Church  and  her  head  was 
Napoleon  showed  great  uneasiness  when  he  strictly  cut  off,  though  the  cardinals  and 
heard  the  news  he,  howeyer,  assumed  a eyen  his  confessor  were  remoyed  from  him, 
lofty  tone,  and  wrote  to  Eugene  Beauhar-  though  he  was  obliged  to  write  by  stealth, 
nais  in  the  same  hypocritical  strain  which  | and  pens,  ink,  and  paper  were  remoyed  from 
had  characterized  his  letters  to  the  Pope ; him,  still  he  had  only  to  suffer  and  remain 
“ Does  the  Pope  think,”  says  he,  that  the  passhre ; he  alone  had  powers  which  were 
arms  will  fall  from  the  hands  of  my  sol-  necessary  to  his  enemies,  and  his  mere  in- 
dkrs?”  Could  he  haye  looked  forward  a action  was  sufficient  to  yanquish  the  em- 
few  years,  he  would  haye  seen  that  this  ; peror.  He  refused  canonical  instituticm  to 
was  prednely  what  did  happen  to  him ; ; the  bishops  appointed  by  Napoleon,  and  in- 
the  numbed  fingers  of  his  soldiers  refused  sued  mandates  mnnnllmg  the  jurisdiction  of 
to  bear  thdr  arms  in  the  memorable  Rus-  Cardinal  Maury  who  had  taken  upon  him 
sian  campaign.  the  archbishopric  of  Paris.  What  Napoleon 

The  eyents  which  followed  this  excom-  had  now  to  do  was  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
manicadon  show  more  than  eyer  the  real  chapters  mi^t  giye  jurisdicdon  without  the 
object  of  Napoleon  in  restoring  the  Church  Pope ; to  this  end  he  imprisoned  cardinals, 
in  France;  since  he  could  not  make  the  bishops,  and  theologians  who  held  a contrary 
Pope  his  liege  yassal,  he  determined  to  de-  opinion ; he  drew  his  sword  <hi  the  yicar- 
stroy  the  line  of  St  Peter.  On  the  6th  of  I general  of  the  diocess  of  Paris  (that  Abb^ 
July  the  Pope  was  dragged  from  Rome  and  d’Astros  mendoned  by  M.  Rio),  wbo  obeyed 
conyeyed  to  Sayona.  In  the  case  of  Pius  the  Pope  in  rejecting  Cardinal  Maury,  liiis 
VI  the  Directory  had  allowed  the  cardinab  new  reformer  must  needs  uphold  the  primi- 
to  disperse  themselyes,  and  thus  to  get  be-  dye  discipline  and  the  piiyileges  of  chapters, 
yond  their  power ; on  the  death  of  that  and  declaim  about  the  Ckdlican  liberdes  at 
Pope  a sudden  fortune  of  war  had  driyen  the  yery  time  when  he  was  imprisoning 
the  French  from  Italy  and  enabled  the  car-  i French  bishops  and  forcing  them  to  send  in 
dmftU  to  assemble  for  the  elecdon  of  Pius  ; their  resignadons. 

VII ; scarcely  had  he  taken  possession  of  In  order  to  further  his  yiews,  he  at  length 
Rome,  when  the  battle  of  Marengo  put  the  conceiyed  the  plan  of  a nadonal  council, 
north  of  Italy  again  into  the  hands  of  the  ; that  is,  a council  of  the  lashops  of  France 
French;  it  seemed  as  if  Proyidence  had  ; and  Italy.  Ninety-fiye  bishops  accordingly 
swept  them  away  on  purpose  to  clear  the  assembled  at  Notre  Dame,  on  the  17th  of 
way  for  the  elecdon  of  a new  Pontiff.  Na-  ; June,  181 1 ; they  were  not,  howeyer,  so 
poleon  determined  that  this  should  not  hap-  tractable  as  Napoleon  expected ; it  is  true 
pen  again ; all  the  cardinals  except  those  that  a party  of  bishops  was  found  disposed 
whose  age  rendered  the  journey  impossible,  to  pay  a seryile  obedience  to  the  civil  power, 
were  conyeyed  to  Paris;  the  annulus  Pis-  and  the  remonstrances  addressed  to  the 
catoris  was  also  taken  thither  and  shown  in  emperor  on  the  subject  of  the  imprison- 
trhimph.  If  ever  Rome  seemed  on  the  eve  ment  of  the  Pope  were  but  feeble ; still  die 
of  perishing,  it  was  then.  Napoleonb  whole  principles  of  the  Roman  see  were  upheld 
efforts  were  now  bent  on  effecting  a separa-  in  a manner  which  entirely  foiled  the  des- 
don  between  the  French  Church  and  the  pot’s  purpose.  He  endeavored  to  overawe 
holy  see;  for  this  purpose  he  turned  theo-  : them  by  the  unexpected  presence  of  his 
logian ; he  raked  up  all  the  old  maxims  of  : Ministre  des  Cultes,  who  even  claimed  a 
the  GaUican  Church,  and  the  famous  four  ; voice  in  the  council ; the  bishops,  however, 
ardcles  of  1682,  which  may  be  called  the  silenced  him.  Napoleon  next  manoeuvred 

to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  council  to  an  ad- 
• Boorienne,  vd.  Tili,  c.  14.  | dress  to  himself,  favoring  his  views ; it  was. 
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LETTSB8  ON  THE  HOLY  CUCHASIST. 


“PERDIDI  DIEM.’» 


The  Emperor  Tttu,  at  the  oloee  ofa  daj  in  which  he  had  neither  gained  knowledge,  nor  oonlhrred  I 
enstomed  to  exclaim,  **  Perdidi  diem,*’  **  I hone  lo$t  a day,** 

Why  art  thou  sad,  thou  of  the  sceptred  hand  ? 

The  rob’d  in  purple,  and  the  high  in  state  ? 

Rome  pours  her  myriads  forth,  a vassal  band. 

And  foreign  powers  are  crouching  at  thy  ghte ; 

Yet  doet  thou  deeply  sigh  as  if  oppressed  by  fate. 

« Perdidi  diem  !**— Pour  the  empire’s  treasure,^ 

Uncounted  gold,  and  gems  of  rainbow  dye ; 

Unlock  the  fountains  of  a monarch’s  pleasure 
To  lure  the  lost  one  back.  I heard  a sigh, — 

One  hour  of  parted  time,  a world  is  poor  to  buy. 

“ Perdidi  diem.” — Tis  a mournful  story. 

Thus  in  the  ear  of  pensive  eve  to  tell. 

Of  morning’s  firm  resolves,  the  vanish’d  glory, 

Hope’s  honey  left  within  the  withering  bell. 

And  plants  of  mercy  dead,  that  might  have  bloom’d  so  well. 

Hail,  self-communing  emperor,  nobly  wise ! 

There  are,  who  thoughtless  haste  to  life’s  last  goal ; 

There  are,  who  time’s  long  squandered  wealth  despise ; 

Perdidi  vilam  marks  their  Wished  scroll. 

When  Death’s  dark  angel  comes  to  claim  the  startled  soul. 
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LETTER  III. 


Mr  DEAR  FRIENDS — 

ANOTHEIR  and  the  last  argument  that  1 
shall  adduce  to  prove  the  real  presence 
is  the  uninterrupted  belief  of  the  Church  on 
this  subject  for  the  last  eighteen  hundred 
years.  So  conclusive  do  I consider  this  proof, 
that  were  all  others  to  fail,  this  would  stifi 
be  sufficient  to  afford  a resting  place  to  the 
anxious  spirit  When  we  consider  that  the 
Church  of  God  is  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  truth  ” (1  Tim.  iii,  15),  that  its  firm  foun- 
dation is  Christ  himself,  that  the  aegis  of 
heaven’s  protection  is  thrown  around  her 
to  preserve  inviolate  the  deposite  of  faith, 
against  the  embattled  forces  of  earth  and 


hell  (Mat  zvi,  18) ; when,  in  a word,  we 
call  to  mind  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  teach 
her  all  truth,  and  that  the  Saviour  himself 
is  to  abide  with  his  Church  ^'aM  days  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world,”  how,  let  me  ask  you,  • 
can  we  feel  aught  else  than  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  and  uniformity  of  her 
doctrines  ? Know  you  not  that  the  solemn 
assurance  is  given  us,  that  '^heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  God’s  word 
shall  not  pass  away  ?”  And  is  it  not  die 
plighted  word  of  God  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  to  teach  his  Church  all  truth, — ffiat  the 
gates  of  hell  are  not  to  prevail  against  her, 
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and  that  he  himself  is  to  abide  with  her  all 
days  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world? 
How  then^  again  I ask^  can  we  be  led  astray 
by  that  same  holy  Churchy  or  how  be  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  believing  as  divinely 
revealed  any  article  merely  human?  To 
me  the  uninterrupted  and  uniform  belief  of 
the  Catholic  Church  on  the  subject  of  the 
holy  eucharist  has  ever  appeared  an  unan- 
swerable argument  in  favor  of  its  truths — ^for 
surely  in  the  memorable  words  of  St  Vin- 
cent of  Lerins^  what  has  been  every  where 
admitted^  believed  by  all^  and  whose  origin 
cannot  be  pointed  out^  must  necessarily  be 
admitted  as  having  been  taught  by  the  apos- 
tles. In  accordance  with  this  principle^ 
universally  admitted,  we  must  assign  to  the 
apostolic  age,  and  even  to  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  the  holy 
eucharist  For  can  we  discover  any  period 
of  time  between  that  and  the  present  when 
this  dogma  originated  ? Our  opponents 
have  vainly  sought  to  fix  the  stigma  of 
innovation  in  this  point  on  the  ^'middle 
ages,”  which  some,  among  the  less  reflect- 
ing, occasionally  designate  the  dark  ages 
of  popish  ignorance.”  It  is  painful  to  a 
reflecting  mind,  and  yet  it  is  amusing  to 
witness  the  discrepancy  of  testimony  on  this 
subject  among  its  opponents.  By  some  the 
date  of  its  origin  is  fixed  at  the  fourth  coun- 
cil of  Lateran,  in  1215.  By  others  an  ear- 
lier, and  by  no  few  a still  later  origin  is  as- 
signed it.  But  how  vain  and  futile  are 
their  efforts  to  do  away  with  the  express 
testimony  of  Scripture,  and  to  change  the 
faith  of  eighteen  hundred  years!  At  the 
memorable  period  of  the  reformation,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  not  this  sacred  dog- 
ma the  glory  and  the  comfort  of  the  whole 
Christian  world  ? Was  not  the  traveller’s 
eye  greeted  on  his  wearisome  journey,  no 
* matter  whither  interest  or  devotion  guided 
his  steps,  by  the  cross  of  Christ  that  noble 
emblem  of  our  holy  faith,  towering  above 
the  majestic  dome,  surmounting  the  lofty 
steeple,  or  adorning  the  rustic  chapel  within 
whose  grand  or  simple  walls  the  altar  stood, 
the  grateful  incense  smoked,  and  the  gentle 
taper  burned  before  the  saving  host  ” as 
adoring  multitudes  knelt  to  breathe  a prayer 
of  love  and  faith?  Ask  the  venerable  ca- 
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thedrab  and  the  now  moss-covered  walls 
of  dilapidated  convents,  monasteries  and 
churches  which  still  adorn  or  throw  their 
solemn  shadows  over  England  and  Ireland, 
bespeaking  what  the  genius  and  the  piety 
of  our  Catholic  ancestors  achieved,  but  what 
the  heartless  vandalism  of  theu’  degenerate 
descendants  perpetrated,  ask  these  and  they 
will  tell  you.  Their  lofty  and  their  spacious 
aisles — ^their  magnificent  altars — their  ex- 
pensive decorations — all  proclaim  that  like 
the  children  of  Israel,  when  at  the  com- 
mand of  Moses  they  gave,  in  pious  profu- 
sion their  ornaments  and  their  wealth  for 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  our  illustrious 
ancestors  vied  with  each  other  in  beautify- 
ing the  temples  of  religion,  her  altars  and 
her  shrines — to  express  the  deep  and  abid- 
ing sense  of  love,  of  gratitude  and  of  faith 
in  that  adorable  mystery  which  alone  ren- 
ders our  temples  more  holy  than  others, 
and  throws  around  the  altars  of  Catholicity 
a solemnity  which  attracts  the  miiy!  and 
awes  even  vice  into  virtue. 

Were  I not  fearful  of  fatiguing  your  pa- 
tience, I might  here  cite  as  witnesses  of  their 
respective  ages,  the  ancient  fathers  and  doc- 
tors of  the  Church,  whose  unanimous  tes- 
timony on  this  subject  must  strike  the  in- 
quirer’s mind  with  irresistible  force.  Be^ 
hold  a Justin  in  his  second  apology  offered 
to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  in  the  second 
century ; a Tertullian  in  his  work  on  the 
resurrection  of  the  flesh,  in  the  third  century; 
a Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  the  fourth  century ; 
an  Ambrose,  an  Ephrem,  a Chrysostom, 
and  an  Augustin  in  the  fifth  century,  each 
proclaiming  to  the  world  the  doctrine  of 
their  age,  and  of  the  portions  of  the  Church 
over  which  they  presided,  or  of  which  they 
were  the  pride  and  the  ornament 

But  let  me  ask  you,  at  what  precise  pe- 
riod, or  about  what  century  was  the  dogma 
of  the  real  presence  introduced  into  the 
Church  ? Was  it  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
in  the  council  of  Lateran  ? Surely  not, — 
for  we  find,  on  perusing  the  acts  and  de- 
crees of  this  council  that  in  relation  to  the 
holy  eucharist  it  only  regulated  the  paschal 
or  Easter  communion;  decreeing  that  unless 
each  Catholic,  whether  male  or  female,  re- 
ceived the  holy  communion  at  least  once  a 
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year^  he  should  be  cut  off  from  the  number 
of  the  faithful  whilst  liying,  and  be  refused 
Christian  burial  when  dead.  Hear  what  it 
says: 

In  can.  zxi,  it  ordains : That  every  one 
of  the  faithful  of  both  sexes^  after  they  come 
to  the  years  of  discretion^  shall  in  private 
faithfully  confess  all  their  sins  at  least  once 
a year,  to  their  own  pastor,  and  take  care 
to  fulfil  to  the  best  of  their  power,  the  pen- 
ance enjoined  them;  receiving  reverently, 
at  least  at  EcuteVy  the  sacrament  of  the  eu- 
charist,  unless  perhaps  by  the  counsel  of 
their  own  pastor,  for  some  reasonable  cause, 
they  judge  proper  to  abstain  from  it  for  a 
time : otherwise  let  them  be  excluded  out 
of  the  Church  whilst  living,  and  when  they 
die  be  deprived  of  Christian  burial.’’ 

You  must  possess  more  acute  observation 
dian  I,my  good  friends,  to  discover  in  this  de- 
cree any  thing  which  can  be  construed  into  an 
inventing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence, 
or  of  holy  communion.  The  very  act  of  re- 
gulating the  time  of  communion,  and  of  pro- 
nouncing excommunicated  ^ who  should 
not  have  made,  at  least  once  a year,  their 
confession  and  communion,  necessarily  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  both  these  dogmas. 
Where  is  the  canon^ — ^where  the  treatise 
during  this  council  on  either  communion 
or  confession,  which  speaks  of  them  as  till 
then  unknown,  or  then  for  the  first  time 
broached?  You  look  for  them  in  vain. 

It  is  a fact  known  to  every  one  the  least 
conversant  with  ecclesiastical  history,  that 
the  Greek  Church  admits  the  real  presence 
equally  with  the  Latin  or  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  final  separation  of  the  Greeks 
from  the  Latins  was  effected  by  the  ambi- 
tious spirit  of  Photius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, about  the  year  890.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  every  effort  has  been 
made,  but  in  vain,  to  reunite  the  schismati- 
cal  Greeks  to  the  Church.  Overtures  have 
been  made,  and  questions  canvassed  with 
the  sole  view  of  a perfect  reconciliation  be- 
tween them;  but  thus  far  all  have  been 
firuidess. 

Notwithstanding  this  opposition  existing 
between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Churches, 
it  is  a singular  fact  that  the  former  has  al- 
ways strenuously  maintain^  the  holy  doc- 
VoL.  II.— No.  2. 


trine  of  the  real  presence.  Now  from  whom 
did  the  Greeks  receive  this  dogma  ? They 
acknowledge  themselves  that  it  was  from  the 
Latins — consequently  the  Latins  must  have 
possessed  it  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  Greek 
schism  in  890.  Had  the  Latins  introduced 
this  doctrine  into  the  code  of  Christianity 
at  any  period  before  that,  would  die  Greeks 
when  separating  from  her  communion,  in 
a spirit  of  angry  discussion  and  wounded 
pride,  would  they,  I ask,  have  adopted  this 
novelty,  or  admitted  this  new  faugled  opin- 
ion into  their  code  of  dogmas?  To  say 
this  would  betray  a lamentable  ignorance  of 
human  nature,  and  a reprehensible  forget- 
fulness, to  say  no  more,  of  the  excited  dis- 
cussions, the  bitter  animosities  and  unceasing 
hostility  evinced  by  the  Greeks  in  opposir 
don  to  the  Latins  on  subjects  of  infinitely 
less  importance.  With  what  conscious  su- 
periority would  they  not  have  hurled  against 
the  innovating  Latins  the  chaige  of  falsify- 
ing the  words  of  Christ : Thou  art  Peter ; 
and  on  this  rock  I will  build  my  Church, 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  againk 
her.”  (Mat.  xvi.  18.)  And  the  Ladn  Church 
convicted  of  error,  would  have  stood  before 
the  world  with  the  degrading  stigma  of  in- 
novation affixed  to  her  front.  But  do  we 
find  any  thing  of  all  this  ? No ; the  Greeks 
adopt  the  doctrine  with  implicit  confidence 
in  its  divine  origin,  and  still  cling  with 
undying  fidelity  to  its  truth  through  the 
lapse  of  ages,  the  decay  of  empires,  and  the 
change  of  times.  Whence  this,  if  not  from 
the  truth,^-the  divinity  of  this  adorable 
dogma?  • 

This  same  argument  may  be  adduced  in 
relation  to  the  Eutychians,  who  separated 
from  the  Latins  in  the  year  450;  and  to 
the  Nestorians  who  were  cut  off  from  the 
true  Church  by  the  council  of  Ephesus  in  431 . 
Elach  of  these  sects  admits  as  strenuously 
as  either  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  Church, 
the  real  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
blessed  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  Behold, 
my  dear  friends,  the  triumphant  manner  in 
which  even  the  very  efforts  of  heresy  and 
of  wicked  men,  enable  us  to  trace  back,  to 
examine,  and  to  prove  our  holy  religion ! 
Such  is  the  mercy,  such  the  wisdom  of 
(Jod,  that  even  our  enemies  become  our 
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POVIBRTT  AND  ALM8DBEDS. 


Translated  fitmi  the  French. 


POVERTY  AND  ALMSDEEDS. 


All  men  haye  the  same  origin;  all  are 
created  by  God,  all  descend  f^m  one 
common  fadier.  Their  position,  however, 
is  not  the  simie.  Some  are  rich,  others  are 
poor.  The  former  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
the  domestic  hearth,  while  the  latter,  half- 
ciothed  and  trembling  with  cold,  are  forced 
to  imploie  charity  in  the  public  streets. 
C^e  class  eat  at  tables  abundantly  served, 
the  other  linger  near  our  doors  to  beg  a 
morsel  of  bread  for  the  subsistence  of  them- 
selves and  their  families.  Whence  comes 
: this  inequality  of  fortune?  Why  are  some 
permitted  to  live  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
i while  others  are  surrounded  by  misery? 
Has  not  Gk>d  the  same  tenderness  for  all  his 
children  ? Oh ! senseless  would  he  be  who 
thought  differently.  Man,  having  lost  by 
sin  the  happiness  in  which  he  was  created, 
can  no  longer  find  it  upon  earth,  where  he 
is  subject  to  every  kind  of  affliction.  The 
rich  partake  with  the  poor  of  the  succession 
of  evils  which  their  first  parents  transmitted 
to  them.  If  the  poor  suffer  from  the  want 
of  fortune,  the  rich  find  in  its  possession  a 
constant  source  of  chagrin  and  disquietude. 
How  many  anxieties  do  the  rich  experience 
i which  are  unknown  to  the  poor.  Under 
how  many  moral  and  physical  evils  do  the 
rich  labor,  of  whose  existence  even,  the  poor 
are  unconscious.  Undoubtedly  poverty  en- 
ters into  the  mass  of  chastisements  inflicted 
upon  degenerate  man ; and  although  it  af- 
flicts so  great  a portion  of  society  we  should 
not  hence  accuse  Gk>d  of  injustice;  we 
should  recognise  it  only  as  an  effect  of  his 
; justice.  The  law  of  labor,  which  is,  among 
odiers,  imposed  on  man,  as  an  expiation, 
as  a means  of  ameliorating  his  condition, 
preserves  from  unhappiness  most  of  those  ; 
who  observe  it  As  to  the  rest,  Gk>d  owing 
nothing  to  any  man,  distributes  his  gifts  as 
he  pleases,  and  to  whom  he  pleases.  If  a 
wealthy  man  gave  five  thousand  dollars  to 
one  of  my  fellow  citizens,  I should  not  have 
^ reason  to  complain,  because  I had  no  part 
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in  his  favors.  We  may  remark  also,  that 
the  poor,  those  at  least  who  are  resigned  to 
the  will  of  Ood,  oflen  receive  graces  and 
spiritual  consolations  which  are  not  granted 
to  the  rich,  and  that  if  their  sufferings  are 
great  in  this  life,  their  happiness  and  their 
glory  will  be  greater  in  heaven.  Moreover 
what  appears  to  you  a disorder,  is  precisely 
what  constitutes  social  order.  The  variety 
of  conditions  forms  the  harmony  which 
reigns  among  the  different  classes  of  society. 
All  cannot  possess  wealth,  for  then  where 
should  we  find  workmen  or  artists  ? Diver- 
sity of  genius  and  of  character  must  neces- 
sarily bring  with  it  diversity  of  social  posi- 
tion. But  is  it  not  possible  to  imagine  a 
better  state  of  things  ? No,  since  God  has 
not  established  iL  That  which  he  has  in- 
stituted is  doubtless  that  most  conformable 
to  our  wants,  to  our  sentiments,  to  our  des- 
tinies. If  each  man  had  sufficient  for  him- 
self, you  would  never  witness  the  wonderful 
progress  of  science  and  the  arts ; man  would 
remain  in  a stupid  immobility,  without  ever 
arriving  at  perfection.  This  system  would 
render  him  selfish  and  indifferent  to  his  fel- 
low creatures.  But  God  wishes  that  men 
should  interestthemselves  for  each  other,  that 
they  should  be  bound  by  respective  rights  and 
duties.  The  rich  depend  on  the  poor  who 
supply  their  wants,  and  the  poor  rely  on  the 
rich  who  give  them  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. There  is  in  their  different  lots  but 
one  spirit,  but  one  interest.  Let  us  not  cease 
to-  admire  the  divine  order  of  society.  Many 
persons,  in  consequence  of  unforeseen  mis- 
fortunes, cannot  work ; others  drawn  away 
by  the  strength  of  their  passions,  violate  the 
divine  precept  of  labor.  They  all  suffer  the 
rigors  of  indigence  as  a trial  or  as  a chas- 
tisement But  by  the  side  of  these  evils, 
God  has  placed  the  remedy,  in  enjoining 
upon  the  rich  the  duty  of  ahnsdeeds;  he 
wishes  them  to  be  the  administrators  only 
of  their  goods.  Certainly  God,  in  giving 
to  some  men  advantages,  which  are  purely 
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gratuitous  gifts  on  his  part  and  which  they 
do  not  merit  of  themselves^  may  impose 
upon  them  such  conditions  as  he  judges 
useful  either  for  themselves  or  their  feUow 
creatures.  Consequently  the  rich  are  obliged 
to  make  that  use  of  their  fortune  which  God 
commands  them.  Now,  if  he  wishes  them 
to  give  part  to  the  poor,  no  motives,  no 
pretexts  can  dispense  them  from  obedience. 
Aldiough  there  were  neither  poor  persons 
nor  beggars  among  the  Jews,  yet  Moses 
said  to  them : — Love  your  neighbor  as 
yourself.”  Jesus  Christ  has  commanded 
us  to  love  each  other  as  he  has  loved  us, 
and  to  be  merciful  as  our  heavenly  Fath» 
is  merciful.  When  we  do  good  to  the  poor, 
it  is  to  Jesus  Chiist  himself  that  we  do  it 
At  the  day  of  judgment,  he  will  say  to  those 
on  his  right  hand ; Come,  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father,  possess  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you ; because  I was  hungry  and  you  gave 
me  to  eat,  I was  thirsty  and  you  gave  me 
to  drink,  1 was  a stranger  and  you  took  me 
in,  naked  and  you  clothed  me,  sick  and  you 
visited  me,  I was  in  prison  and  you  came 
to  me.”  He  will  say  to  those  on  his  left: 
**  Go,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire  which 
was  prepared  for  the  devil  and  bis  angels. 
You  have  shown  no  mercy  for  me.”  ‘*Ohf 
with  how  much  confidence  may  we  appear 
before  Gk>d,”  said  Tobias  to  his  son,  when 
we  give  alms ; yes,  my  son,  by  almsdeeds 
you  will  preserve  your  soul  from  hell.  Re- 
member that  prayer  accompanied  by  fastii^ 
and  almsdeeds  is  better  than  treasures. 
Without  almi^eeds  all  good  works  are 
sterile;  that  efiaces  sin,  delivers  us  firom 
death,  and  brings  us  to  eternal  life.”  ^^With- 
out  the  suffrages  of  the  poor,”  says  St  John 
Chrysostom,  '^you  will  never  be  saved. 
If  they  plead  our  cause  at  the  judgment,  our 
safety  is  certain.  If  they  are  against  us, 
our  damnation  is  inevitable.”  ^*A  fast  with- 
out alms,”  says  the  rame  father,  ‘‘  is  no 
longer  a fast”  '^To  fast  without  giving 
alms,”  says  St  Caesarius  of  Arles,  '^is  to  fast 
fruitlessly  and  without  merit,  at  least  unless 
you  have  nothing  to  give.  Then  the  good 
will  suffices  before  God.”  We  should  make 
a volume  were  we  to  unite  all  the  passages 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  in  the 
works  of  the  fathers,  which  point  out  to  us 


1 --ri — — — ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the  accomplishment  of  the  duty  of  alms- 
deeds,  as  necessary  for  our  salvation.  Alms 
giving  offers  also  immense  advantages  in  a 
temporal  point  of  view,  by  inclining  the 
hearts  of  the  rich  towards  the  poor,  and 
habituating  them  to  sympathise  in  their 
misfortunes.  Arresting  murmur  on  the  lips 
of  the  poor,  or  preventing  its  birth  in  their 
hearts  H maintains  the  order  of  society. 
But  what  should  be  the  extent  of  our  alms? 
That  is  the  only  difficulty  we  cannot  resolve; 
each  one  should  consult  the  wants  of  his 
family,  examine  the  state  of  his  fortunes, 
and  take  counsel  from  the  director  of  his 
conscience.  We  must  observe  that  the  duty 
of  almsdeeds  is  binding  on  all  men,  and  as 
wealth  is  a relative  term,  inasmuch  as  we 
are  all  rich  compared  with  those  who  have 
less  dian  ourselves,  we  are  all  obliged  to 
give  alms.  The  mendicant  even  who  has 
satisfied  hiS  hunger,  instead  of  putting  the 
bread  he  has  left  into  his  wallet,  ought  to 
give  it  to  the  beggar  who  still  suffers  hunger. 

He  who  has  the  goods  of  this  world,” 
says  St  John,  and  who  sees  his  brother 
in  necessity  without  relieving  him  cannot 
say  that  he  loves  God.”  If  he  says  it,  he 
is  a liar,  he  is  a hypocrite,  he  refuses  to 
obey  God,  he  does  not  wish  to  help  his 
brother.  He  loves  better  to  satisfy  himself 
than  to  obey  God,  than  to  mitigate  the  evils, 
the  sufferings  of  his  neighbor.  But  in  giv- 
ing alms,  we  may  be  deceived,  we  may  give 
to  some  one  who  does  not  need  assistance, 
we  may  aid  idleness,  we  may  support  pro- 
fligacy. That  man  is  besides  without  infir- 
mities ; as  he  is  able  to  procure  work,  we 
ought  not  to  give  him  aim.  We  may  say 
that  alms  may  be  abused ; but  we  shall 
never  do  any  good  woik  if  we  will  first 
prevent  all  the  ill  effects  that  may  arise,  all 
the  inconveniences  which  may  result,  in  the 
uncertainty  that  those  whom  we  benefit  are 
worthy. 

Doubtless  alms  should  be  given  with  dis- 
cernment, we  must  not  give  to  a man  who 
we  know  is  not  in  want,  or  who  asks  it 
only  that  he  may  satisfy  his  passions.  But 
it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  prudence  in  this 
matter.  Cupidity  and  avarice  cause  us 
always  to  think  that  those  who  beg  either 
have  no  wants  or  that  they  can  work.  Be- 
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the  clergy  of  their  property.  From  that 
moment^  the  poor  having  no  longer  these 
resources  open  to  them,  their  position  be- 
came harder  and  their  number  augmented. 
All  the  measures  that  they  have  taken  to  fill 
the  abyss  created  by  the  alienation  of  the 
goods  of  the  clergy  have  been  fruitless  5 each 
day  misery  becomes  more  general  and  more 
poignant.  What  shall  we  do  in  this  state 
of  tilings  ? Extend  the  empire  of  religion, 
preach  almsdeeds  to  the  rich,  that  it  may 
teach  them  to  retrench  their  expenses  in  all 
that  tends  to  luxury,  delicacy,  ambition,  or 
dissipation ; at  the  same  time  that  it  renders 
the  rich  merciful  and  compassionate,  it  will 
teach  resignation  to  the  poor ; leave  it  to 
guide  our  hearts  to  virtue,  that  it  may  form 
us  to  good  habits  and  remove  far  from  us 
all  that  is  evil.  In  the  heart  of  man  is  found 
the  cause  of  his  misery,  his  misfortunes  are 
often  but  a punishment  of  his  vices.  Reli- 
gion can  prevent  this  unhappiness,  this 
chastisement,  by  rendering  him  virtuous. 
What  shall  we  do  then  1 Leave  Catholicism 
free  to  exercise  all  its  influence  on  society, 
that  it  may  revive  those  ancient  institutions 
in  whose  shades  the  former  civilization  of 
Europe  received  its  birth  and  increase. 
Pauperism,  that  hideous  wound  of  society, 
was  not  at  that  time  known.  All  the  families 
who  resided  on  the  territories  of  the  great 
abbeys,  were  in  easy  circumstances ; in  the 
cities  also,  the  convents  supported  a great 
number  of  infirm  poor,  and  supplied  with 
work  those  who  were  well.  Even  at  this 
day,  the  several  religious  congregations, 
how  limited  soever  may  be  their  resources, 
maintain  a certain  number  of  poor.  Let  us 
say  also,  that  the  monks  in  mingling  with 
the  working  classes  preserved  in  them  the 
love  of  their  duties,  respect  for  the  ancient 
traditions,  the  spirit  of  order  and  economy. 
The  associations  of  piety,  of  charity,  formed 
and  supported  by  the  clergy,  and  which 
showed  themselves  so  happily  provident 
against  the  weakness  of  reason,  against  the 
seductions  of  the  passions,  contributed  also 
in  a wonderful  manner,  to  sustain  the  work- 
ing classes  in  comfort  But  what  shall  we 
do  then  ? if  we  are  not  tired  of  vain  expe- 
riments, and  if  we  are  not  frightened  by 
this  pauperism  which  becomes  from  day  to 


day  more  menacing,  we  may  still  demand 
other  systems  of  human  wisdom ; but  fiiey 
will  not  be  less  sterile.  But  if  we  acknow- 
ledge that  if  we  have  walked  only  too  long 
in  the  ways  of  destruction,  that  it  is  to  the 
decrease  of  faith  and  to  the  abolition  of  the 
great  religious  institutions  that  the  critical 
situation  of  society  is  owing,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  no  other  remedy 
than  in  the  free  action  of  Catholicism : that 
what  it  has  done  for  die  good  of  humanity 
and  that  of  society  it  may  do  again.  Its 
divine  power  is  not  diminished  nor  weak- 
ened, and  the  nature  of  man  is  not  changed ; 
it  is  always  subject  to  the  same  weaknesses, 
and  divine  aids  are  always  equally  neces- 
sary. 

We  do  not  wish  to  terminate  this  article 
without  saying  a word  on  the  collective 
alms  made  in  churches.  There  are  some 
men  who  are  called  Christians  and  who 
contest  their  utility.  But  these  almsdeeds, 
like  all  others,  have  for  their  object  the  suc- 
cor of  persons  or  establishments  which  are 
in  want  and  which  cannot  supply  that  want 
by  their  own  resources.  Who  knows,  for 
example,  but  that  a church  may  require 
repairs  or  completion,  and  on  account  of  its 
very  limited  income,  not  being  able  often 
to  support  the  ordinary  demands  of  divine 
wors^p,  is  obliged  to  incur  extraordinary 
expenses  and  to  have  recourse  to  collective  ’ 
alms?  Do  you  regret  a few  pieces  of  money 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  temple  wherein 
resides  the  true  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth,  he  from  whom  you  hold  all  that 
you  possess  7 Do  you  wish  that  the  cere- 
monies of  worship  should  be  without  dig- 
nity, without  influence  7 Oh ! do  not  say, 
Christians,  that  you  know  neither  how  to 
honor  or  to  love  your  God.  But  why  make 
collections  for  seminaries  and  foreign  mis- 
sions ? You  desire  then  the  extinction  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  since  you  do  not  wish 
to  contribute  to  sustain  the  pious  and  learned 
asylums  where  it  is  formed.  You  are  then 
heartless  and  unpitying,  since  you  do  not 
wish  to  aid  by  light  sacrifices  apostolic  men. 
You  blame  also  the  collections  for  the  timid 
poor : you  wish  then  that  these  men,  that 
these  women,  fallen  often  from  an  elevated 
rank,  and  who  fear  to  meet  disdainftil  looks 
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and  to  hear  ruling  words^  should  stretch 
out  their  hands  in  the  streets.  Oh ! if  you 
are  not  without  compassion^  you  would 
esteem  yourself  happy  at  having  made  con- 
fidants of  their  sufferings^  those  consoling 
angels^  the  priests  and  the  sisters  of  charity, 
who  have  influenced  yon  by  their  mediation. 
You  do  not  wish  coUeehye  alms?  but  men 
acknowledge  how  weak  they  are  in  their 
isolation,  and  how  association  on  the  con- 
trary gives  them  strength.  They  form  every 
day  literary,  agricultural,  manufacturing, 
and  commercial  societies ; it  is  very  natural 
that  Catholics,  struck  by  the  advantages  of 
association  for  the  material  goods  of  life, 
should  unite  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  moral  and  future  life.  Besides,  is  not 
this  association  of  offerings  among  men 
whom  a common  faith  calls  to  the  foot  of 
die  same  altars,  very  touching?  All  co-ope- 
rate for  the  consolation  of  the  unfortunate, 
and  each  there  contributes  according  to  his 
fortune ; the  day  laborer  in  taking  from  his 
wants,  the  rich  in  giving  from  his  super- 
fluity. Is  not  the  power  of  example  also 
something?  Because  you  make  your  offer- 
ing, others  also  make  theirs  and  the  poor 
I th^  find  their  profit  A greater  number 
I of  the  unfortunate  are  relieved  by  these 
I united  offerings  than  could  be  assisted  by 
I individual  alms.  Christian  readers,  without 
troubling  yourselves  with  the  utopias  of 
philosophers  or  the  pretexts  of  the  men  of 
the  world,  give  alms  every  time  that  an 
occasion  presents  itself  and  you  are  able  to 
do  so,  do  it  individually  and  in  conjunction 


with  others.  Remember  that  God  from 
whom  you  hold  all  that  you  possess,  pre- 
scribes to  you  a duty;  in  disobeying  which, 
you  may  draw  upon  yourself  the  same  evils 
from  which  you  do  not  wish  to  relieve  your 
brethren.  Reflect  also,  that  in  doing  ^us, 
you  procure  many  graces  for  yDurself  and 
your  family.  Because  you  have  been  cha- 
ritable to  your  brethren,  God  will  be  mer- 
ciful to  you  and  yours.  The  alms  that  you 
give  will  draw  down  upon  you  the  blessing 
of  your  heavenly  Father,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  those  that  are  most  dear  to  you. 
Ye  rich,  the  beggar  has  with  you  a common 
origin ; it  is  your  flesh  and  blood  that  you 
succor ; in  rescuing  your  brethren  from  the 
sorrows  of  poverty  you  work  also  their  con- 
version. The  alms  which  you  give  them 
makes  them  renounce  the  bad  actions  they 
meditated.  You  yourselves  in  thus  laying 
aside  from  your  fortune  a part  for  the  poor, 
escape  the  dangers  of  avarice  or  of  vain  and 
often  ruinous  habits.  What  further  shall  I 
say  to  you,  O ye  rich?  It  is  perhaps  Jesus 
Christ  in  person  who  demands  your  alms. 
In  giving  it,  you  render  yourselves  like  the 
God  whose  love  extends  itself  to  all  men, 
who  are  all  poor  compared  to  you.  See 
how  Jesus  Christ  commends  him  who  gives 
a cup  of  water  in  his  name,  how  he  glorifies 
the  charity  of  the  Samaritan.  In  following 
the  example  of  the  God  Saviour  who  passed 
his  life  in  doing  good,  you  will  make  to 
yourselves  friends,  who,  when  the  earth 
shall  crumble  under  your  feet,  will  receive 
you  into  eternal  tabernacles. 


MAN. 

Sk£  how  beneath  the  moonbeam’s  smile, 
Yon  little  billow  heaves  its  breast, 

And  foams  and  sparkles  for  a while. 

And  murmuring  then  subsides  to  rest ; 
Thus  man,  the  sport  of  bliss  and  care, 
Rises  on  time’s  eventful  sea ; 

And,  having  swelled  a moment  there. 
Thus  sinks  into  eternity ! — Moons. 
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rlET  sutject  illuatrated  in  the  following 
beautiful  lines  of  Moina,  is  that  article 
of  Catholic  faith  which  regards  the  honor 
and  invocation  of  the  saints ; a doctrine  so 
consonant  to  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature^ 
that  were  we  even  unenlightened  by  reve- 
lation in  reference  to  it^  the  heart  would 
spontaneously  dictate  the  sentiments  which 
it  authorizes.  The  muse,  prompted  by  the 
innate  power  of  truth  alone,  has  thus  re- 
presented a deceased  daughter,  addressing 
her  mother  on  earth,  and  pouring  forth  her 
feelings  of  devotedness  to  a father  whom 
she  had  quickly  followed  to  the  land  of 
spirits. 

««0  mother ! — He  is  here 
To  whom  my  soul  so  grew, 

That  wheo  death’s  fatal  spear 
Stretched  him  upon  his  bier, 

1 huu  must  follow  too ! 

His  smile  my  infant  griefs  restrained — 

His  image  in  my  childish  dream 
And  o’er  my  young  affections  reigned. 

With  gratitude  unnttered  and  iiopreme. 

But  yet  till  these  reAilgent  skies  burst  forth  in  ra- 
diant glow, 

I know  not  half  the  unmeasured  debt  a daughter’s 
heart  doth  owe. 

Ask  ye,  if  still  his  heart  retains  its  ardent  glow  ? 
Ask  ye,  if  filial  lore 
Unbodied  spirits  prore  ? 

*Tis  but  a little  space,  and  thou  shalt  rise  to  know. 
1 bend  to  soothe  thy  woes. 

How  neai^thon  oanst  not  see— 

1 watch  thy  lone  repose, 

Alice  doth  comfort  thee ; 

To  welcome  thee  I wait — blest  mother ! come  to  me.” 

Notwithstanding  the  sanction  which  the 
Catholic  belief  on  this  point  finds  in  the  un- 
biassed promptings  of  nature,  it  is  certain 
that  none  of  her  principles  or  practices  have 
been  more  misrepresented  than  that  which 
relates  to  the  honor  and  invocation  of  the 
saints.  And  what  is  her  doctrine  afler  all? 
Simply  that  they  who  have  reached  the  ha- 
ven of  eternal  life,  and  are  associated  with 
the  celestial  spirits  are  entitled  to  our  respect; 
that  they  who  by  their  unwavering  and 


zealous  pursuit  of  virtue  in  this  life^  have 
attained  to  the  bright  recompence  of  the  jus^ 
are  worthy  of  our  imitation.  Is  there  any- 
thing objectionable  in  this,  or  at  variance 
with  the  teachings  of  the  gospel?  Equally 
unexceptionable  b the  practice  of  invoking 
the  assbtance  of  those  who  dwell  above. 
In  teaching  us  that  it  b useful  to  implore 
then  intercession,  the  Church  b careful  to 
instruct  us  at  the  same  time,  that  we  should 
invoke  their  aid  ‘‘  in  the  same  order  of  fra- 
ternal connexion  with  which  we  solicit  eacb 
other’s  assbtance  in  thb  world;”  that  as 
they  are  more  agreeable  to  the  Almighty 
than  we  are,  we  beg  of  them  to  obtain  for 
us,  what  perhaps  would  be  refused  to  our 
own  un worthiness ; and  consequently  that 
to  have  recourse  to  the  saints  b perfectly 
consbtent  with  the  fundamental  principle 
of  our  faith,  that  there  is  but  one  mediator 
of  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.” 
(1  Tim.)  He  b the  great  and  sole  mediator 
of  redemption.  The  saints  in  heaven  and 
our  brethren  on  earth,  are  mediators  of  in- 
tercession. In  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
saints,  we  say,  pray  for  ut,  while  to  God 
alone  we  properly  say,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
In  whatever  terms  the  prayers  addressed 
to  the  saints  are  couched,  the  intendon  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  faithful  always  re- 
duces them  to  the  form  just  mendoned,  and 
hence  no  attribute  b given  to  the  saints 
which  may  not  be  predicated  of  the  crea- 
ture. But  how  can  they  hear  our  prayers? 
It  might  as  well  be  asked,  how  can  the 
angeb  in  heaven  rejoice  upon  a sinner’s 
doing  penance.”  That  the  repentance  of 
man  does  awaken  a kvely  joy  among  them, 
b expressly  stated  in  the  inspired  volume, 
and  thb  truth  abundantly  shows  that  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  those  on  earth  b an  ob- 
ject of  deep  solicitude  for  the  saints  in  hea- 
ven. Hence  the  pracdce  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  all  ages  has  been,  as  it  b now, 
to  implore  the  assbtance  of  their  prayers, 
and  at  the  present  day  she  still  makes  men- 
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tion  of  them  in  her  august  sacrifice,  as  was 
cu8tomar7  in  primitive  times.  Now  as 
then,  her  language  is  that  of  St  Cyril: 
when  we  offer  sacrifice  we  make  mention 


of  those  who  have  preceded  us  in  the  sleep 
of  death,  to  the  end  that  God,  by  their  sup- 
plications, may  receive  our  prayers.” 

Ed. 


THOUGHTS 


SVOOBSTKD  BT  THE  PERUSAL,  APTER  HER  DEATH,  OF  A LETTER  PROM  A WIPE  TO  HER  HUSBAND. 

Where  is  the  band  that  fondly  traced 
Affection’s  language  here  ? 

Where  the  warm  heart  by  feeling  graced — 

The  anxious  bosom, — where  ? 

The  eye  that  dwelt  in  trustful  love 
On  each  fresh  written  line. 

The  parted  lip  just  seen  to  move 
Breathing  its  prayer  divine, — 

Where  are  they  now  ? that  hand,  that  heart. 

That  lip,  and  beaming  eye : — 

Twere  vain  to  bid  the  thought  depart. 

They  live,  they  ad  on  high. 

Death’s  curtain  like  a shade  may  tail, 

And  hide  what  God  has  given. 

But  still,  triumphant  o’er  all. 

The  spirit  soars  to  heaven. 

The  ray  that  lights  a woman’s  life 
Is  kindled  from  above, 

As  sister,  daughter,  mother,  wife. 

Still  bums  the  lamp  of  love ; 

Immortal  fire ! though  all  beside. 

Were  quenched,  or  cold,  or  dim, 

Still  wouldst  thou  glow ! thus  when  she  died 
Thy  light  shone  bright  for  km. 

And  now,  in  realms  beyond  the  sky. 

Where  guardian  spirits  move, 
rris  sweet  to  think  that  watching  eye 
I Still  beams  on  him  in  love ; 

rris  sweet  to  know  that  sainted  one. 

His  fond  desires  may  bear. 

And  kneeling  at  the  Saviour’s  throne. 

Repeat  for  him  her  prayer. 

Thrice  blessed  is  the  faith  which  brings 
Hope’s  sunbeam  to  the  soul, 

And  still  its  brightening  radiance  flings. 

Where  grief’s  dark  billows  roll ; 

Soothing  the  tempest  where  it  falls. 

Like  oil  upon  the  waves; 

And  when  despair  the  heart  appals. 

Cheers,  sanctifies,  and  saves. 

Si,  Lows,  Mo,  Moina. 

; VoL.  II.— No.  2.  13 
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SS.  GERVASIUS  AND  PROTASIUS. 


T the  time  when  St  Ambrose  was  re- 
sisting the  heretical  designs  of  Justina 
and  Valentinian^  he  was  proceeding  to  the 
dedication  of  a certain  church  at  Milan 
which  remains  there  to  this  day^  with  the 
name  of  St  Ambrose  the  greater  and 
was  urged  by  the  people  to  bury  relics  of 
martyrs  under  the  altar^  as  he  had  lately 
done  in  the  case  of  the  basilica  of  the  apos- 
tles. This  was  according  to  the  usage  of 
those  times^  desirous  thereby  both  of  hon- 
oring those  who  had  braved  death  for  Christ’s 
sake^  and  of  hallowing  religious  places  with 
the  mortal  instruments  of  their  triumph. 
Ambrose  in  consequence  gave  orders  to  open 
the  ground  in  the  church  of  St  Nabor^  as  a 
spot  likely  to  have  been  the  burying  place 
of  martyrs  during  the  heathen  persecutions. 

Augustine^  who  was  in  Milan  at  the  dme^ 
alleges  that  Ambrose  was  directed  in  his 
search  by  a dream.  Ambrose  himself  is 
evidently  reserved  on  the  subject  in  his  let- 
ter to  his  sister^  though  he  was  accustomed 
to  make  her  his  confidant  in  his  ecclesias- 
tical proceedings;  he  only  speaks  of  his 
heart  having  burnt  within  him  in  presage 
of  what  was  to  happen.  The  digging  com- 
menced^ and  in  due  time  two  skeletons  were 
discovered^  of  great  size,  perfect  and  dis- 
posed in  an  orderly  way  j the  head  of  each, 
however,  separated  from  the  body  and  a 
quantity  of  blood  about  That  they  were  the 
remains  of  martyrs,  none  could  reasonably 
doubt,  and  their  names  were  ascertained  to 
be  Gervasius  and  Protasius,  how  it  does  not 
appear ; but  certainly  it  was  not  so  alleged 
on  any  traditionary  information  or  for  any 
popular  object,  since  they  proved  to  be 
quite  new  names  to  the  Church  of  the  day, 
tkough  some  elderly  men  at  length  recol- 
lected hearing  of  them  in  former  years. 
Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the  saints  should 
have  been  forgotten,  considering  the  number 
of  the  apostolic  martyrs,  among  whom  Ger- 
vasius and  Protasius  have  a place. 

It  seems  to  have  been  usual  in  that  day 


to  verify  the  genuineness  of  relics,  by  bring- 
ing some  of  the  energumeni,  or  possessed 
with  devils  to  them.  Such  afflicted  persons 
were  present  with  St  Ambrose  during  the 
search ; and,  before  the  service  for  exorcism 
commenced,  one  of  them  gave  the  well- 
known  signs  of  horror  and  distress  which 
were  customarily  excited  by  the  presence  of 
what  had  been  the  tabernacle  of  divine  grace. 

The  skeletons  were  raised  and  transported 
to  the  neighboring  church  of  Fausta.  The 
next  day,  June  18th,  on  which  they  were 
to  be  conveyed  to  their  destination,  a vast 
concourse  of  people  attended  the  procession. 
This  was  the  moment  chosen  by  divine 
providence  to  give,  as  it  were,  signal  to  his 
Church,  that,  though  years  passed  on,  he 
was  still  what  he  had  been  from  the  begin- 
ning, a living  and  a faithful  God,  wonder- 
working, as  in  the  life  time  of  the  apostles, 
and  true  to  his  word  as  spoken  by  his  pro- 
phets unto  a thousand  generations.  There 
was  in  Milan  a man  of  middle  age,  well 
known  in  that  place,  by  the  name  of  Seve- 
rus,  who,  having  become  blind,  had  given 
up  his  trade,  and  was  now  supported  by 
charitable  persons.  Being  told  the  cause 
of  the  shoutings  in  the  street,  he  persuaded 
his  guide  to  lead  him  to  the  sacred  relics. 
He  came  near ; he  touched  the  cloth  which 
covered  them;  and  he  regained  his  sight 
immediately. 

This  relation  deserves  our  special  notice  n 
from  its  distinct  miraculousness  and  its  cir- 
cumstantial character ; but  numerous  other 
miracles  are  stated  to  have  followed.  Various 
diseases  were  cured  and  demoniacs  dispos- 
sessed by  the  touch  of  the  holy  bodies  or 
their  envelopments. 

Now  for  the  evidence  on  which  the  whole 
matter  rests.  Our  witnesses  are  three ; St. 
Augustine,  St  Ambrose,  and  St  Paulinus, 
the  secretary  of  the  latter,  who  after  his 
death  addressed  a short  memoir  of  his  life 
to  the  former. 

St.  Augustine,  in  three  separate  passages 
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in  his  works,  two  of  which  shall  be  here 
quoted,  gives  his  testimony.  First,  in  his 
City  of  Gk>d,  in  an  enumeration  of  miracles 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  apostles’ 
time,  he  begins  with  that  which  he  himself 
had  witnessed  in  the  city  of  St  Ambrose. 

« The  miracle,”  he  says,  **  which  occur- 
red at  Milan,  while  I was  there,  when  a 
blind  man  gained  his  sight,  was  of  a kind 
to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  many,  because 
the  city  is  large,  and  the  emperor  was  there 
at  the  time;  and  it  was  wrought  with  the 
witness  of  a vast  multitude;  who  had 
come  together  to  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs 
Protaaius  and  Gervasius ; which,  being  at 
the  time  concealed  and  altogether  unknown, 
were  discovered  on  the  revelation  of  a dream 
to  Ambrose  the  bishop;  upon  which  die 
blind  man  was  released  from  his  former 
darkness,  and  saw  the  day.” — ^xxii.  8. 

And  next,  in  his  sermon  upon  the  feast 
day  of  the  two  martyrs : 

We  are  cdebrating,  my  brethren,  the  day 
on  which  by  Ambrose  the  bishop  that  man 
of  God,  there  was  discovered,  precious  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  the  death  of  his  saints ; 
of  wMch  so  great  glory  of  the  martyrs,  then 
accruing,  even  I was  a witness.  I was 
there,  I was  at  Milan,  I know  the  miracles 
which  were  done ; God  attesting  to  the  pre- 
cious death  of  his  saints;  that  by  those 
miracles  henceforth,  not  in  the  Lord’s  sight 
only,  but  in  the  sight  of  men  also;  that 
death  might  be  precious.  A blind  man, 
perfectly  well  known  to  the  whole  city,  was 
restored  to  sight,  and  ran : he  caused  him- 
self to  be  brought  near,  he  returned  without 
a guide.  We  have  not  yet  heard  of  his 
death;  perhaps  he  is  still  alhre.  In  the 
church  where  their  bodies  are,  he  had  vowed 
his  whole  life  to  religious  service.  We  re- 
joiced in  his  restoration,  we  left  him  in  ser- 
vice.” 

The  third  passage  will  be  found  in  the 
ninth  book  of  St  Austin’s  Confessions,  and 
adds  to  the  foregoing  extracts  the  important 
fact  t^t  the  miracle  was  the  cause  of  Jus^ 
tina’s  rdinquishing  her  persecution  of  the 
Catholics. 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  the  evidence  of  St 
Amluose,  as  contained  in  the  sermons  which 
he  preached  upon  the  occasion.  In  the  for- 
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mar  of  the  two,  he  speaks  as  foUows  of  the 
miracles  wrought  by  the  relics : 

Y ou  know,  nay,  ye  have  yourselves  seen, 
many  cleansed  from  evil  spirits,  and  numr 
bers  loosed  from  their  infirmities,  on  laying 
their  heads  on  the  garments  of  the  saints. 

Ye  see  renewed  the  miracles  of  the  old  time, 
when,  through  the  advent  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
a fuller  grace  poured  itself  upon  the  earth ; 
ye  see  most  men  healed  by  the  very  shadow 
of  the  sacred  bodies.  How  many  were  the 
napkins  which  passed  to  and  fro!  what 
anxiety  for  garments  which  had  been  laid 
upon  the  most  holy  relics,  and  made  salutary 
by  their  very  touch ! It  is  an  object  with 
all  to  reach  even  to  the  extreme  border,  and 
he  who  reaches  it  will  be  made  whole. 
Thanks  be  to  thee.  Lord  Jesus,  for  awaken- 
ing for  us  at  this  time  the  spirits  of  the  holy 
martyrs,  when  thy  Church  needs  greater 
guardianship.  Let  all  understand  the  sort 
of  champions  I ask  for,  those  who  may  act 
as  champions,  not  as  assailants.  And  such 
have  I gained  for  thee,  my  people,  a benefit 
to  all,  a harm  to  none.  Such  defenders  I 
solicit,  such  soldiers  I possess,  not  the 
world’s  soldiers,  but  soldiers  of  Christ  I 
fear  not  that  such  will  excite  envy;  because 
the  higher  in  their  guardianship,  the  less 
exceptionable  is  it  also.  Nay,  for  them  even 
who  may  envy  me  the  martyrs,  do  I wish 
they  may  be  patrons.  So  let  them  come 
and  see  my  body  guard;  I own  I have  such 
arms  about  me.  ^ These  put  their  trust  in 
chariots,  and  these  in  horses ; but  we  will  exalt 
ourselves  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God.’  ” 

**  Elisteus,  as  the  course  of  the  holy  scrip- 
ture teUs  us,  when  surrounded  by  the  S3nrian 
army,  said  to  his  frightened  servant,  by  way 
of  calming  him,  There  are  more  for  us 
than  are  against  us.”  And  to  prove  this,  he 
begged  that  Gehazi’s  eyes  might  be  opened; 
upon  which  the  latter  saw  innumerable  hosts 
of  angels  present  We,  though  we  cannot 
see  them,  yet  are  sensible  of  them.  Our 
eyes  were  held  as  long  as  the  bodies  of  the 
saints  lay  hid  in  their  graves.  The  Lord 
has  opened  our  eyes : we  saw  those  aids  by 
which  we  have  often  been  defended.  We 
had  not  the  sight  of  diese,  yet  we  had  the 
possession.  And  so,  as  though  the  Lord 
said  to  us  in  our  alarm,  Behold  what  mar-  ^ 
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tyre  I have  given  you ! ’’  in  like  manner  our 
eyes  are  unclosed,  and  we  see  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  which  showed  itself  once  in  the 
passion  of  the  martyrs,  and  now  in  their 
efficacy.  We  have  got  clear,  my  brethren, 
of  no  slight  a load  of  shame ; we  had  patrons 
yet  we  knew  it  not.  We  have  found  this 
one  thing,  in  which  we  have  the  advantage 
of  our  forefathers ; they  lost  the  knowledge  of 
these  holy  martyrs,  and  we  have  gained  it 

Bring  the  victorious  victims  to  the  spot 
where  is  Christ  the  sacrifice.  But  he  upon 
the  altar,  who  suffered  for  all ; they  under 
it,  who  were  redeemed  by  his  passion.  I 
had  intended  this  spot  for  myself ; for  it  is 
fitting  that  where  the  priest  had  been  used 
j to  offer,  there  he  should  repose ; but  I yield 
the  right  side  to  the  sacred  victims ; that  spot 
was  due  to  the  martyrs.  Therefore  let  us 
bury  the  hallowed  relics,  and  introduce  them 
into  a fitting  home  \ and  celebrate  the  whole 
day  with  sincere  devotion 

In  his  latter  sermon,  preached  the  follow- 
ing day,  he  pursues  the  subject : 

This  your  celebration,  they  are  jealous 
of  who  are  wont  to  be ; and  being  jealous 
of  it,  they  hate  the  cause  of  it,  and  are  ex- 
travagant enough  to  deny  the  merits  of  those 
martyrs,  whose  works  the  very  devils  con- 
fess. Nor  is  it  wonderful;  it  commonly 
happens  that  the  faithlessness  of  unbelievers 
is  more  extreme  than  the  confession  of  the 
devil.  For  the  devil  said,  ^ Jesus,  Son  of  the 
living  God,  why  hast  thou  come  to  torment 
us  before  the  time  V And,  whereas  the  Jews 
heard  this,  yet  they  were  the  very  men  to 
deny  the  Son  of  Gk)d.  And  now  ye  have 
heard  the  evil  spirits  crying  out,  and  con- 
fessing to  the  martyrs,  that  they  cannot  bear 
their  pains,  and  saying,  * Why  have  you 
come  to  torment  us  so  heavily?^  And  the 
Arians  say,  ^ They  are  not  martyrs,  nor  can 
they  torment  the  devil,  nor  dispossess  any 
one  while  the  torments  of  the  evil  spirits 
are  evidenced  by  their  own  voice,  and  the 
benefits  of  the  martyrs  by  the  recovery  of  the 
healed,  and  the  proofs  of  the  dispossessed. 

^*The  Arians  say,  ^ These  are  not  real 
torments  of  evil  spirits,  but  they  are  pre- 
tended and  counterfeit.’  I have  heard  of 
many  things  pretended,  but  no  one  ever 
could  succeed  in  feigning  himself  a deviL 


How  is  it  we  see  them  in  such  distress  when 
the  hand  is  laid  on  them?  What  room  is 
here  for  fraud  ? What  suspicion  of  impos- 
ture?’ 

They  deny  that  ffie  blind  man  received 
sight ; but  he  does  not  deny  he  was  cuied. 
He  says, ' I see  who  afore  saw  not’  He 
says,  ^ I cease  to  be  blind,’  and  he  evidences 
it  by  the  fact.  They  deny  the  benefit,  who 
cannot  deny  the  fact  The  man  is  well 
known;  employed  as  he  was,  before  his 
affliction,  in  a public  trade,  Severus  his 
name ; a butcher  his  business : he  had  given 
it  up  when  this  misfortune  befel  him.  He 
refers  to  the  testimony  of  men  whose  cha- 
rities were  supporting  him;  he  summons 
them  as  evidence  of  his  present  visitation, 
who  were  witnesses  and  judges  of  his  blind- 
ness. He  cries  out  that,  on  his  touching 
the  hem  of  the  martyr’s  garment,  which 
covered  the  relics,  his  sight  was  restored  to 
him.  We  read  in  the  gospel,  that  when 
the  Jews  saw  the  cure  of  the  blind  man, 
they  sought  the  testimony  of  the  parents. 
Ask  others,  if  you  distrust  me;  ask  persons 
unconnected  with  him,  if  you  think  his 
parents  would  take  a side.  The  obstinacy 
of  these  Arians  is  more  hateful  than  that  of 
the  Jews.  When  the  latter  doubted,  they 
inquired  of  the  parents ; these  inquire  se- 
cretly, deny  openly,  as  giving  credit  to  the 
fact,  but  denying  the  author.” — Ep.  22. 

We  may  corroborate  the  evidence  of  those 
two  fathers  with  that  of  Paulinus,  who  was 
secretary  to  St  Ambrose,  and  wrote  his 
life,  about  A.  D.  499. 

**  About  the  same  time,”  he  says,  " the 
holy  martyrs  Protasius  and  Gervasius  re- 
vealed themselves  to  God’s  priest  They 
lay  in  the  basilica,  where,  at  present,  are 
the  bodies  of  the  mart3rrs  Nabor  and  Felix ; 
while,  however,  the  holy  martyrs  Nabor 
and  Felix  had  crowds  to  visit  them,  the  names 
as  well  as  the  graves  of  the  Martyrs  Pro- 
tasius and  Gervasius  were  unknown;  so 
that  all  who  wished  to  come  to  the  rails 
which  protected  the  graves  of  the  martyrs 
Nabor  and  Felix  were  used  to  walk  on  the 
graves  of  the  others.  But  when  the  bodies 
of  the  holy  martyrs  were  raised  and  placed 
on  litters,  thereupon  many  possessions  of 
the  devil  were  detected.  Moreover,  a blind 
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man^  by  name  Sevenis^  who  up  to  this  day 
performs  religious  service  in  the  basilica 
called  Ambrosian,  into  which  the  bodies  of 
the  martyrs  have  been  translated,  when  he 
had  touched  the  garment  of  the  martyrs, 
forthwith  received  sight  Moreover,  bodies 
possessed  by  unclean  spirits  were  restored, 
and  with  all  blessedness  returned  home. 
And  by  means  of  these  benefits  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, while  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church 
made  increase,  by  so  much  did  Arian  mis- 
belief decline.’’—}  14. 

Now  1 want  to  know  what  reason  is  there 
for  stumbling  at  the  above  narrative,  which 
will  not  throw  uncertainty  upon  the  very 
fact,  that  there  was  such  a bishop  as  Am- 
brose, or  such  an  empress  as  Justina,  or 
such  a heresy  as  the  Arian,  or  any  church 
at  all  in  Milan.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  comes  to  us. 

1.  We  have  the  concordant  evidence  of 
diose  distinct  witnesses,  of  whom  at  least  two 
were  on  the  spot  when  the  alleged  miracles 
were  wrought ; one  writing  at  the  time,  an- 
other some  years  afterwards,  in  a distant 
country.  And  the  third,  writing  after  an 
interval  of  twenty-six  years,  agrees  minutely 
with  the  evidence  of  the  two  former,  not 
adding  to  the  miraculous  narratives,  as  in 
the  manner  of  those  who  lose  their  delicate 
care  for  exactness  in  their  admiration  of  the 
things  and  persons  of  whom  they  speak. 

2.  The  miracle  was  wrought  in  public, 
in  the  case  of  a person  well  known,  one 
who  continued  to  live  in  the  place  where  it 
was  professedly  wrought,  and  who,  by  de- 
voting himself  to  the  service  of  the  martyrs 
who  were  the  instruments  of  his  cure,  was 
a continual  memorial  of  the  mercy  which 
he  professed  to  have  received,  and  chal- 
lenged inquiry  into  it,  and  refutation,  if  that 
were  possible. 

3.  Ambrose,  one  of  our  informants,  pub- 
licly appealed,  at  the  time  when  the  occur- 
rence took  place,  to  the  general  belief; 
claimed  it  for  the  miracle,  and  that  in  a 
sermon  which  is  still  extant. 

4.  He  made  his  statement  in  the  presence 
of  bitter  and  most  powerful  enemies,  who 
were  much  concerned,  and  very  able  to  ex- 
pose the  fraud  if  there  was  one ; who  did, 

^ as  might  be  expected,  deny  the  hand  of  God 


in  the  matter;  but  who,  for  all  that  appears, 
did  nothing  but  deny  what  they  could  not 
consistently  confess  without  ceasing  to  be 
what  they  were. 

5.  A great  and  practical  impression  was 
made  upon  the  popular  mind  in  consequence 
of  the  alleged  miracles : or,  in  the  words  of 
a historian  whose  profession  it  is  to  disbe- 
lieve them : Their  effect  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  was  rapid  and  irresistible ; and 
the  feeble  sovereign  of  Italy  found  himself 
unable  to  contend  with  the  favorite  of  hea- 
ven.”* 

6.  And  so  powerfully  did  all  thw  press 
upon  the  court,  that,  as  the  last  woids  of 
this  extract  intimate,  the  persecution  was 
given  up,  and  the  Catholics  left  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  churches. 

On  the  whole,  then,  are  we  not  in  the 
following  dilemma : — If  the  miracle  did  not 
take  place,  then  St  Ambrose  and  St.  Augus- 
tine, men  of  name,  said  they  had  ascertained 
a fact  which  they  did  not  ascertain,  and  said 
it  in  the  face  of  enemies,  with  an  appeal  to 
a whole  city,  and  that  continued  during  a 
quarter  of  a century.  What  instrument  of 
refutation  shall  we  devise  against  a case 
like  this,  neither  so  violently  k priori  as  to 
supersede  the  apostles’  testimony,  nor  so 
fastidious  of  evidence  as  to  imperil  Tacitus 
or  Csesar?  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mirar 
cle  did  take  place,  a certain  measure  of 
authority,  more  or  less,  surely  must  thereby 
attach  to  St.  Ambrose — ^to  his  doctrine  and 
his  life,  to  his  ecclesiastical  principles  and 
proceedings,  to  the  Church  itself  of  the 
fourth  century,  of  which  he  is  one  main 
pillar.  The  miracle  gives  a certain  sanction 
to  three  things  at  once,  to  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  to  the  Church’s  resist- 
ance of  the  civil  power,  and  to  the  comme- 
moration of  saints  and  martyrs. 

Which  alternative  shall  the  Protestant 
accept?  shall  we  retreat  or  shall  we  ad- 
vance? shall  we  relapse  into  scepticism 
upon  all  subjects,  or  sacrifice  our  deep- 
rooted  prejudices?  shall  we  give  up  our 
knowledge  of  times  past  altogether,  or  en- 
dure to  gain  a knowledge  which  we  think 
we  have  already — the  knowledge  of  divine 
truth? 

« Gibbon’!  HIrt.  eh.  37. 
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rIE  Popes  have  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  authorities  in  Europe  who  estab- 
lished asylums  for  foundlings^  whose  not 
uncommon  fate  it  had  been  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Tiber.  An  establishment  for  this 
purpose  was  opened  by  Pope  Innocent  in 
the  year  1 198 — a decided  proof  that  in  the 
so-called  dark  ages  the  li^t  of  civilization 
was  not  absent  from  die  holy  see.  A simi- 
lar hospital  was  opened  by  St  Vincent  de 
Paul  in  Paris^  in  the  year  1638 ; in  London 
no  such  establishment  existed  until  within 
the  last  century.  Outside  the  gate  of  the 
hospital  a place  is  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  deserted  infant;  the  moment  it  is 
found  it  is  taken  in  and  treated  with  all  the 
necessary  attentions.  A due  record  is  im- 
mediately made  of  the  day  and  hour  when 
the  child  was  discovered,  and  if  any  note, 
or  token,  or  mark  of  any  description,  in- 
tended to  be  proof  of  its  identity,  be  found 
upon  it,  it  is  preserved  with  the  most  reli- 
gious care.  A number  of  nurses,  who  are 
exceedingly  well  taken  care  of,  are  always 
in  attendanoe,  in  order  to  supply  the  poor 
little  stranger  at  once  with  his  natural  food. 
Infants  are  also  sometimes  sent  out  to  the 
care  of  women,  who,  having  lost  their  own 
children  while  at  the  breast,  make  applica- 
tion at  the  establishment,  such  applications 
being  at  the  same  time,  accompanied  by 
certificates  from  their  cur^  that  their  own 
infants  have  recently  died.  Proper  inspec- 
tors are  appointed  to  visit  the  houses  in 
which  the  infants  under  the  protection  of 
the  asylum  are  placed.  Suitable  payments 
are  made  to  these  extern  nurses,  who  keep 
the  child  until  it  is  seven  years  old.  They 
then  return  it  to  the  hospital  If  it  be 
a boy,  and  the  nurse  desires  to  keep  him, 
she  is  allowed  to  do  so,  provided  she  be  in 
circumstances  that  will  allow  her  to  take 
proper  care  of  him.  The  orphan  thus 


adopted  is  usually  as  much  beloved  as  if 
his  nurse  had  been  his  own  mother. 

The  cares  of  the  asylum  do  not  end  with 
merely  bringing  up  the  child  to  the  age  of 
eight  or  ten  years,  and  then  binding  him  an 
apprentice  to  some  heartless  master,  as  is 
too  oflen  the  case  in  London,  whose  chief 
object  is  the  fee  paid  upon  signing  the  in- 
denture. At  Rome  the  rule  is  to  send  him 
to  a large  agricultural  establishment  near 
the  Monte  Romano,  where  he  is  initiated  in 
the  practice  of  husbandry ; or  if,  after  a trial 
he  be  not  found  fit  for  this  pursuit,  he  is 
sent  to  another  establishment,  at  Viterbo, 
where  he  is  taught  some  trade.  Should  he 
like  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  world,  when 
he  is  twenty  years  old,  he  is  permitted  so 
to  do,  and  is  furnished  with  a purse  of  ten 
crowns.  Should  he  prefer  going  into  the 
House  of  Industry,  or  in  any  oth^  public 
establishment  in  Rome,  his  wishes  are  ac- 
complished. Here  is  truly  a system  of 
charity,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Tlie  great  defect  in  the  London  charities, 
a defect  from  which  our  own  Catholic  in- 
stitutions are  by  no  means  exempt,  is  the 
want  of  some  safe  system  for  the  provision 
of  the  children  after  they  have  completed  the 
course  of  instruction  which  those  institu- 
tions afford.  With  boys  they  have  not  so 
much  difficulty  as  with  girls.  The  former 
are  usually  put  out  to  trades,  and  we  believe 
that,  upon  the  whole,  they  are  very  well 
disposed  of.  But  with  respect  to  the  girls, 
there  are  a thousand  difficulties  to  be  com- 
bated. They  are  indeed,  uniformly  well 
instructed  in  plain  needle  work,  which  is  a 
most  precarious,  and  at  best  but  a miserable 
employment  for  them  after  they  quit  the 
charity,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  compe- 
tition with  which  they  have  to  struggle.  In 
addition  to  this  employment,  some  of  the 
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giite  are  also  taught  to  do  the  woric  of  cooks 
and  housemaids.  But  unhappily  these  are 
duties  to  which  they  very  unwillingly  apply 
after  they  quit  their  asylums.  Having  b^n 
brought  up  in  comparathre  indolence^  so  far 
as  bodily  exertion  is  concerned,  and  widi  a 
d^ee  of  neatness  and  perhaps  delicacy 
which  are  not  the  very  best  preparations 
for  the  execution  of  menial  offices,  they 
soon  get  tired  of  occupations  for  which  they 
certainly  are  not  fitted ; and  are  but  too  sel- 
dom found  to  give  satisfaction  in  the  fami- 
lies which  are  disposed  to  employ  them. 

In  Rome  great  difficulties  have  been  ex- 
perienced upon  this  point,  and  after  the  ex- 
periments that  have  been  tried,  we  do  not 
know  that  these  difficulties  have  been  alto- 
gether removed.  Through  the  exertions  of 
Monsignor  Viigilio  Spada,  a woollen  and 
linen  manufoctory  has  been  established,  in 
which  a certain  number  of  the  foundling 
girls,  as  well  those  brought  up  in  the  asy- 
lum as  those  restored  by  extern  nurses,  are 
employed.  In  order  to  excite  them  to  in- 
dustry, they  are  entitled  to  receive  a portion 
of  the  gains  realized  by  their  labor.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  bound  to  take  their  turn 
in  performing  all  the  household  work  of  the 
community  into  which  they  are  formed; 
and  a degree  of  labor  is  purposely  imposed 
upon  them,  with  a view  to  induce  them  to 
seek  employment  in  families  in  which  they 
would  not  have  quite  so  much  to  do.  This 
is  so  far  an  excellent  system.  In  England, 
die  charity  girl  goes  into  the  service  of  a 
family  from  a previous  condition  of  almost 
entire  ease.  In  Rome  she  is  made  to  work 
hard  before  she  goes  out,  and  finding  her 
new  situation  one  attended  with  less  labor, 
she  easily  and  cheerfully  executes  the  duties 
assigned  to  her.  We  strongly  recommend 
it  to  the  governors  of  our  charities  to  take 
this  plan  into  their  consideration,  with  a 
view  to  see  if  steps  could  not  be  taken  to 
establish  something  like  it  in  this  country. 

Besides  this  manufactory,  a large  conser- 
vatory has  been  appended  to  the  asylum,  in 
which  aU  the  departments  for  washing,  dry- 
ing, and  repairing  linen  have  been  formed. 
Here  also  needle-work  of  the  finest  kind, 
embroidery,  &c.,  are  carried  on.  Unfortu- 
nately it  has  not  yet  paid  the  great  expenses 


which  it  requires,  and  absorbs  out  of  the 
general  income  of  the  charity  (fifty  thou- 
sand crowns)  thirty  thousand  crowns  a 
year.  Considerable  numbers  of  the  found- 
lings taken  into  the  Roman  asylum  are 
brought  from  the  provinces  and  even  from 
Naples. 

An  admirable  institution,  not  known,  we 
believe,  elsewhere,  exists  at  Rome,  which 
was  originally  founded  so  far  back  as  the 
year  1564,  under  Pius  II.  A number  of 
devout  men  associated  themselves  together, 
originally  for  the  purpose  of  attending  with 
particular  care,  to  the  chapel  of  the  holy 
sacrament,  in  the  church  of  the  apostles. 
Bring  united  for  this  object,  and  being,  for 
the  most  part,  men  of  education  and  intel- 
ligence, they  resolved  to  extend  their  first 
design  by  a(]ding  to  it  practical  works  of 
chmity.  They  went  about  giving  spiritual 
advice  and  consolation,  especially  to  fami- 
lies that  had  been  reduced  by  misfortune 
from  a state  of  comfort  to  one  of  privation. 
They  did  not  give  alms  to  any  body  who 
applied  to  them,  until  they  ascertained  by 
personal  inspection  of  their  condition  at 
home,  that  the  applicants  really  stood  in 
need  of  assistance.  They  went  further. 
They  acted  in  the  capacity  of  attorneys, 
advocates  for  the  poor  in  all  cases  in  which 
their  services  could  be  rendered  useful. 
They  took  under  their  care  the  infirm  and 
the  widow,  the  young  maiden  in  danger  of 
being  corrupted  (whom  they  handed  over 
to  the  protection  of  some  pious  lady),  and 
applied  their  best  energies  to  the  settlement 
of  quarrels  arising  amongst  ftiends  and 
relatives.  The  members  of  this  most  ex- 
cellent confraternity  wear  no  particular 
habit;  they  are  all  wealthy,  and  mostly  no- 
bles. Their  number  does  not  exceed  four- 
teen, and  they,  according  to  one  of  their 
rules,  expend  at  least  sixty  crowns  a year 
in  charity.  What  a contrast  does  this  con- 
fraternity offer  to  the  conduct  of  our  young 
noblemen,  who  spend  the  best  days  of  their 
early  youth  on  the  turf  and  in  the  gambling 
house,  and  in  practising,  whenever  they 
can  do  so  with  impunity,  all  the  arts  of  se- 
duction. Oh  that  our  tourists  who  find 
Rome  such  a sink  of  corruption,’’  would 
but  endeavor  to  gain  a little  acquaintance 
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with  its  real  condition ! They  would  find 
it,  instead  of  the  degraded  city  which  they 
ignorantly  and  presumptuously  suppose  it 
to  be,  an  example  of  real  charity,  piety,  and 
true  ciTilization  which  has  no  equal  in  the 
world. 

Great  as  is  the  number  of  clergy  in  Rome, 
they  are  all  carefully  provided  for.  There 
is  a fund  called  the  ecclesiastical  subsidy 
this  fund  is  under  the  administration  of 
twelve  secular  clergymen,  and  its  benefits 
are  intended  for  poor  ecclesiastical  students 
engaged  in  going  through  their  education  at 
the  university.  At  Christmas,  and  on  the 
festival  of  St.  Peter,  these  students  receive 
each  from  ten  to  twelve  or  fifteen  crowns, 
according  to  his  merit  Each  of  the  mem- 
bers has  two  or  more  students  under  his 
core,  whom  he  treats  with  the  most  pater- 
nal attentions,  directing  their  moral  conduct, 
informing  himself  as  to  the  progress  of  their 
studies,  and,  above  ail,  watching  to  see  if 
they  possess  a real  vocation  for  the  ecclesi- 
astical state.  The  moment  one  of  these 
students  is  ordained,  his  name  is  erased 
from  the  list,  and  his  place  is  filled  by  one 
of  the  supernumeraries  on  the  list 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable 
societies  in  Rome  is  that  which  has  been 
established  for  the  ransom  of  captives,  and 
for  providing  portions  for  young  women 
who  are  about  to  be  married.  It  was  origir 
nally  founded  in  the  year  1264,  in  the  time 
of  Urban  IV.  The  overthrow  of  the  piracy 
system  in  the  Mediterranean  has  put  an  end 
to  that  branch  of  their  institution  which 
concerns  the  ransom  of  captives ; the  other 
still  remains  in  vigor.  They  bestow,  as  re- 
wards for  distinguished  piety,  from  fourteen 
to  twenty  crowns  on  each  candidate  who 
can  prove  her  claims  to  their  bounty.  Akin 
to  tlds  is  another  association,  whose  object 
is  to  save  from  the  perils  of  seduction  young 
females  who  might  otherwise  have  perished. 
Urban  VII  was  so  much  struck  with  the 
utility  of  this  society,  that  he  bequeathed 
to  it  all  his  fortune.  The  presents  on  mar- 
riage amount  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
crowns  for  each  female.  The  qualifications 
are,  that  she  shall  have  been  bom  in  Rome, 
in  legitimate  marriage,  and  that  her  life  has 
been  thoroughly  free  from  reproach.  With 


respect  to  these  qualifications,  the  most 
searching  inquiries  are  made  before  a cer- 
tificate of  dowry  is  given  to  her.  She  must 
have  been  full  three  years  upon  the  list 
before  she  is  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the 
institution.  The  certificate  is  given  on  the 
festival  of  the  Annunciation,  in  the  church 
of  St  Mary  of  the  Minerva,  by  the  Pope 
himself,  who  repairs  to  the  church  for  that 
purpose.  The  young  Jmaneee$  proceed 
through  the  streets,  decked  out  in  their  bridal 
attire,  amid  a crowd  of  their  relatives  and 
friends.  It  is  one  of  the  gayest  processions 
seen  in  Rome. 

Indeed,  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  is 
there  so  much  provision  made  for  the  en- 
couragement of  matrimony,  by  means  of 
dowries,  such  as  we  have  mentioned.  There 
is  scarcely  any  public  institution  which  does 
not,  more  or  less,  contribute  to  them ; and 
it  is  a very  fiavorite  mode  of  bestowing  their 
bounty  with  numbers  of  private  individuals. 
The  scrupulous  inquiries  which  are  made 
beforehand  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  females 
who  want,  and  wish  to  obtain  these  dowries, 
act  with  the  most  beneficial  effects  upon 
their  religious  and  moral  demeanor,  and  this 
again  tends  to  insure  the  happiness  of  do- 
mestic life,  and  to  propagate  that  system  of 
virtue  which  prevails  more  extensively  at 
Rome,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  than 
in  any  other  city  of  Christendom. 

Formerly  in  England,  France,  and  Bd- 
gium,  there  were  societies  of  barristers,  who 
took  up  gratuitously  the  causes  of  the  poor, 
and  pleaded  for  them  before  the  tribunals. 
These  societies  no  longer  exist  There  is  a 
similar  institution  in  Rome,  of  very  ancient 
date,  which  was  founded  by  Ivone,  an  ad- 
vocate, and  a native  of  Brittany,  in  France. 
The  members  assembled  every  Sunday,  in 
the  church  of  St  Paul  Decapite ; after  chant- 
ing the  divine  offices,  and  having  heard 
mass,  they  repaired  to  a cheunber  provided 
for  their  use,  where  they  examined  the 
papers  deposited  there  for  their  inspection 
upon  behalf  of  the  poor,  and  if  they  found 
the  claims  of  the  parties  to  be  valid  in  law, 
they  undertook  their  causes.  The  institution 
is  under  the  patronage  of  a cardinal,  and 
of  a prelate  who  is  also  a member  of  the 
Roman  magistracy.  The  associates  are  all 
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men  of  the  law.  Several  highly  distin- 
gnished  lawyers  have  graced  this  institution 
with  their  names^  and  promoted  its  utility 
by  their  services.  Amongst  these  was  Be- 
nedict XIV,  while  still  a practitioner  at  the 
bar,  under  the  name  of  Lambertini. 

The  lotteries  established  or  encouraged  at 
Rome  have  given  much  cause  of  scandal’^ 
to  some  of  our  prudish  travellers.  It  should 
therefore  be  mentioned,  that  no  part  of  the 
profits  of  these  adventures  goes  to  the  Ro- 
man government.  It  is  either  expended  in 
providing  dowries  for  worthy  marriageable 
females,  or  in  other  works  of  charity  equally 
laudable  and  usefuL  The  objection  to  the 
system  is,  that  it  induces  the  poor  to  specu- 
late upon  tickets  to  an  extent  beyond  their 
means,  and  to  contract  habits  of  gambling, 
by  betting  among  themselves  on  particular 
numbers.  In  answer,  it  is  said,  that  people 
want  this  kind  of  excitement,  and  that  any 
attempt  now  to  suppress  it  would  be  at- 
tended with  a greater  degree  of  danger  than 
might  be  generally  supposed.  There  are 
undoubtedly  some  things  in  the  habits  of  the 
people  of  ev«ry  country  which  the  govern- 
ment is  well  inclined  to  extirpate,  if  it  could. 
But  the  risks  are  so  great,  that  any  experi- 
ment undertaken  with  a view  to  accomplish 
such  an  object,  would  show  that  the  right 
course  must  be  postponed  to  the  expedient 
To  endure  and  to  encourage  are  two  very 
different  things ; and  if  evil  spring  out  of  the 
lotteries,  it  belongs  to  those  who  commit  it, 
while  aU  the  good  that  comes  from  them  is 
turned  to  the  best  advantage.  If  they  were 
now  to  be  established  for  the  first  time,  no 
virtuous  government  could,  of  course,  give 
its  sanction  to  them.  There  is  no  country 
in  Europe  in  which  they  do  not  exist  upon 
a scale  more  or  less  limited,  England  alone 
excepted.  But  it  may  be  added,  that  there 
is  more  gambling  carried  on  in  one  day  upon 
the  Stock  Elxchange  of  London  than  there 
is  in  Rome  for  a whole  year*— the  money 
value  of  the  wagers,  for  such  they  may  be 
called,  being  considered.  Yet  can  the  gov- 
ernment be  fairly  censured  for  not  attempt- 
ing to  put  h down? 

The  confraternity  of  St  Jerome,  amongst 
other  things,  has  the  charge  of  attending  to 
the  prisons.  It  took  upon  itself,  at  one  time, 
Vot.  II.— No.  2. 


! the  whole  of  the  expense  attending  the 
'management  of  the  prison  in  Via  Giulia, 
erected  by  Innocent  X,  and  which  the  cele- 
brated Howard  considered  as  the  most 
healthy  prison  in  Europe.  But  the  funds 
of  the  society  falling  short  after  awhile,  they 
were  obliged  to  obtain  assistance  from  the 
apostolic  chamber.  They  attend  the  prison  ; 
every  Sunday,  when  a sermon  is  preached ; i 
they  catechize  the  prisoners,  and  are  pow- 
erfully aided  in  their  good  work  by  the 
Jesuits,  who  frequently  give  lectures  in  the 
prison,  and  adopt  every  possible  means  of 
bringing  home  to  its  inmates  the  great  truths 
of  the  Christian  doctrine.  Oh ! what  a con- 
trast is  here  with  the  mode  in  which  our 
English  prisons  are  conducted,  in  which  the 
protestant  chaplains  content  themselves  with 
reading  their  dry  and  unimpressive  forms 
of  service  once  a week,  and  from  which 
every  low  and  " ingenious  device”  is  had 
recourse  to,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Catholic 
clergy  from  attending  to  persons  of  their 
own  faith ! 

Near  the  prison  of  Innocent,  commonly 
called  the  New  Prison,  there  is  a peniten- 
tiary for  juvenfle  delinquents.  Each  of  these 
young  offenders  is  kept  in  a cell  by  himself, 
where  he  is  employed  in  some  lalx)r,  and  is 
obliged  to  observe  ih9  strictest  silence.  They 
are  tmder  the  particular  care  of  a society  of 
clergymen,  who  are  almost  in  constant  at- 
tendance, for  the  purpose  of  instructing  and 
reforming  these  youthful  culprits. 

In  addition  to  these  societies,  there  is  also 
another,  called  the  ^^Compassionate  So- 
ciety,^’ who  occupy  themselves  in  prevent- 
ing, by  every  kind  office,  the  creditors  of 
poor  workmen  from  enforcing  the  law  of 
imprisonment  against  them.  They  also  in- 
spect the  provisions  supplied  to  the  estab- 
lishment, and  take  care  that  it  is  of  a whole- 
some quality.  The  beds,  the  linen,  in  short, 
every  thing  connected  with  the  l^ealth  of  the 
^inmates,  is  under  their  particular  care. 
Other  associations  give  their  aid  and  conso- 
lations in  the  prisons  in  which  prisoners 
accused  of  serious  crimes  are  detained,  and 
convicts  sentenced  to  undergo  the  penalties 
of  the  law  are  kept  previously  to  their  being 
subjected  to  the  punishment  pronounced 
against  them. 

14 
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But  we  have  no  space  left  to  pursue  these 
subjects  any  further.  The  enumeration  we 
have  given  of  the  charitable  institutions  in 
Rome  falls  very  short  of  the  number  which 
might  be  added;  but  we  might  challenge 
the  world  to  produce  a list  of  charities  so 
ample  even  as  that  we  have  given,  sustained 
by  private  endowment  and  the  assistance 
of  the  state  itself,  without  any  aid  from  a 
poor-law  system,  and  applied  to  so  many 


of  the  exigencies  of  human  life.  We 
cannot  conclude  without  giving  a just 
meed  of  praise  to  the  original  author  and 
the  translator  of  the  work,  which  has  ena- 
bled us  to  lay  these  interesting  details  before 
our  readers.  They  will  at  least  serve  to 
show  that  Rome  is  not  behmd  hand  in  the 
work  of  practical  charity — ^nay,  that,  in  that 
respect,  it  may  well  challenge  a comparison 
with  any  nation  upon  earth. 


CEREMONIES  OF  HOLY  WEEK  AT  ROME. 


CONlfRCTION  OF  THESE  CEEXMOirftcs  WITH  HISTORY. 


Concluded  nom  page  51. 


UNDER  Constantine  the  Church  gained 
freedom,  and  the  right  to  breathe,  and 
still  more  the  power  of  expanding  her  out- 
ward foim  and  displaying  all  her  beauty. 
To  this  period  belong  many  of  the  functions 
of  Holy  Week,  one  or  two  of  which  deserve 
more  particular  notice ; and  first  is  the  act 
of  solemn  veneration  shown  to  the  cross  of 
Christ  on  Good  Friday,  known  by  the  name 
of  The  Adoration  of  the  Cross.”  Two 
things  seem  to  deserve  particular  notice,  the 
origin  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  term  applied 
to  it 

When  Helen,  the  emperor's  mother,  dis- 
covered the  cross  of  Christ  in  his  sepulchre, 
we  are  told  that  it  was  exposed  to  the  vene- 
ration of  the  faithful.  From  this  moment 
the  custom  arose  in  the  Church  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  from  it  spread  so  rapidly  over  the 
east  and  west,  as  to  become  very  soon  uni- 
versal. St  PauHnus  informs  us,  that  once 
a year  the  portion  of  the  same  cross  pre- 
served there  was  solemly  brought  out,  and 
that  this  was  at  Easter ; and  he  defines  the 
day  more  accurately,  by  saying  it  was  on" 
the  day  which  celebrated  the  mystery  of  the 
cross,  that  is  Good  Friday.  St  Gregory 
of  Tours  mentions  the  same  custom.^  This 

• Sophronint  attribu^  the  eonrenion  of  St.  Mary 
of  E^ptt  to  her  makiug  a royamt  and  journey  to 
Jerusalem  to  kisi  the  crots  on  this  day,  and  finding 
bcreelf  unable  to  enter  the  church. 


rite  wns  soon  adopted  at  Constantinople, 
where  a portion  of  the  same  cross  was  offer- 
ed to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  as  Yen.  Bede  and 
other  writers  inform  us.  Indeed,  the  Em- 
peror Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  has  de- 
scribed minutely  the  ceremonies  used  on 
that  occasion.  Leo  Allatius  has  proved  the 
prevalence  of  the  custom  among  other  na- 
tions in  the  east  Cardinal  Borgia  published 
a manuscript  preserved  in  the  Propaganda, 
and  written  in  Syriac,  entitled  ‘‘The  rite 
of  saluting  the  Cross  as  observed  in  the  Sy- 
rian Church  at  Antioch.”  Two  other  copies 
of  the  ceremonial,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Maronite  College,  are  now  in  the  Vatican 
Library,  and  amply  attest  the  prevalence  of 
this  rite  in  the  oriental  Church.  Naironus, 
himself  a Syrian,  has  minutely  described 
the  ceremony  as  performed  by  the  Maronites, 
or  ancient  Christians  of  Mount  Libanus, 
on  this  very  day.  The  ritual  is  entitled. 
Order  of  the  adoration  of  the  Cross,”  and 
is  prescribed  to  be  observed  on  Good  Friday. 
The  proclamation  and  prayers  are  nearly 
word  for  word  the  same  as  ours,  and  after 
them  the  cross  is  placed  on  a seat  or  cushion 
in  the  church,  and  surrounded  by  two  priests 
and  two  deacons,  who  sing  the  Trisagion, 
or  " thrice  holy,”  before  mentioned,  just  as 
you  will  find  observed  in  the  pontifical 
chapel. 
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The  exact  confonnity  of  rites,  and  even 
words,  in  the  liturgies  of  different  countries, 
is  a strong  presumptiye  argument  of  great 
antiquity.  In  fact,  this  rite  seems  to  have 
been*8oon  adopted  in  the  western  Church ; 
for  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the  Sacramen- 
tary of  Pope  Gelasius,  the  most  ancient  ex- 
isting, as  approved  and  corrected  by  the 
learned  MuratorL  The  antiphon  i^ow  used 
at  the  ceremony  is  in  the  Antiphonary  of  St 
Gregory,  and  in  the  Roman  order  which 
Mabillon  refers  to  that  pontiff  ^s  time.  What 
farther  confirms  the  origin  of  this  rite  from 
the  custom  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  is, 
that  the  expressions  used  in  it  clearly  refer 
to  the  true  cross  there  preserved : Behold 
the  wood  of  the  cross  whereon  our  salva- 
tion hung.”  We  have  then  clearly,  in  this 
instance,  a ceremonial  expressive  of  the 
triumph  of  Christianity — of  the  exaltation 
of  its  sacred  emblem  above  every  other 
badge,  a proclamation  of  the  principle,  that 
through  it  alone  salvation  was  wrought,  the 
vindication  of  it  from  ignominy  and  hatred, 
which,  for  three  centuries,  had  been  its  lot, 
and  the  paying  of  a public  tribute  of  honor, 
love,  and  veneration,  to  him  who  hung  upon 
it,  in  reparation  of  the  blasphemy,  and,  in  his 
disciples,  persecution,  wherewith  he  had 
been  visit^.  All  these  are  precisely  the 
natural  feelings  of  the  age,  which  first  saw 
Christianity  not  only  free  but  triumphant : 
and  which,  having  discovmd  the  very  in- 
struments of  redemption,  would  have  acted 
unfeelingly,  if,  like  the  murderers  of  our 
Lord,  it  had  allowed  them  to  be  again 
thrown  into  oblivion,  end  had  not  displayed, 
in  their  presence,  some  of  the  affectionate 
sentiments  inspired  by  the  event  which  they 
attested. 

But  I may  be  asked,  why  make  this  de- 
claration of  sentiment  in  so  strong  a form, 
and  why  give  it  so  grating  a name  as  ado- 
ration In  fairness,  I should  send  any  one 
asking  such  a question,  for  his  answer,  to 
them  who  first  introduced  the  rite,  and  with 
it  the  name.  For,  had  we  brought  it  in, 
since  this  word  sounds  harsh,  we  might, 
peradventure,  deserve  blame,  as  not  having 
regard  to  others^  feelings.  But  if  a.  word 
changes  its  meaning,  afto  we  have  adopted 
it,  it  would  argue  great  weakness  and  fickle- 


ness of  purpose  in  us  to  abandon  it,  as  it 
supposes  some  extravagance  in  those  who 
ask  us  to  do  it  For  it  is  meet  on  the  con- 
trary, that,  amidst  the  fluctuations  and 
changes  in  speech,  some  landmarks  should 
remain,  to  ascertain  the  original  meanings 
of  words ; which  would  not  be  the  case  if 
every  use  of  them  varied  with  them.  Our 
lawyers  and  our  statutes  choose  to  preserve 
the  old  words  of  our  language,  even  where 
custom  has  long  since  changed  their  mean- 
ing, when  they  speak  of  the  mein  of  an 
estate  to  signify  its  lawful  possession ; or 
of  letting  a man  do  an  action,  when  they 
mean  to  signify  preventing  it  As  the  dia- 
lect of  law,  so  is  that  of  religion ; or  rather 
this  is  far  more  unchangeable,  as  are  its 
purposes ; and  as  the  Church  has  chosen  to 
preserve  the  Latin  language  rather  than 
adopt  the  later  tongues  that  have  sprung  up, 
so  has  she  in  this  kept  her  words  as  she 
first  found  them,  and  not  altered  them  when 
men  have  given  them  new  meanings.  The 
same  principle  has  prevented  either  change. 

Now,  wherever  the  rite  of  venerating  the 
cross  of  Christ  has  b^  introduced,  it  has 
ever  borne  that  maligned  titleof^^  adoration.” 
Nay,  I can  show  you,  that  in  the  east  and 
west  this  expression  was  used,  even  when 
the  hatred  to  idolatry  was  the  strongest 
Lactantius,  or  the  author  of  a most  ancient 
poem  upon  the  Passion,  thus  exclaims — 

**  Fleete  geno,  lignomqiie  orncif  venerabile  tdon.'* 

Bend  the  knee,  and  adore  the  venerable 
wood  of  the  cross.”  An  ancient  martyr  is 
descrfl>ed,  by  Bishop  Simeon,  as  thus  ad- 
dressing his  judge : I and  my  daughter 
were  baptized  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  his 
cross  I adore ; and  for  him,”  that  is  Christ, 
**  1 will  willingly  die,  as  will  my  daughter.” 
This  passage  is  firom  an  oriental  writer,  who 
surely  would  not  have  put  into  a martyr^s 
mouth,  about  to  die  for  refusing  to  worship 
idolatrously,  words  which  savored  them- 
selves of  that  heinous  crime.  The  Greeks 
used  the  very  same  word.  For  in  the  old 
Greek  version  of  St  Ephrem,  who  was  the 
most  ancient  Syriac  father,  and  which  was 
made,  if  not  in  his  life-time,  very  soon  after, 
we  find  these  words,  The  cross  ruletii. 
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which  all  nations  adore>  (wfoeutnMt)  and 
all  people.”* 

The  word,  therefore,  signified  Teneration, 
and  the  rite  must  be  more  ancient  than  the 
modem  meaning  of  supreme  worship,” 
which  it  now  bears.  And  it  would  be  as 
foolish  in  us  to  change  the  word,  because 
others  have  changed  its  meaning,  as  it  would 
be  for  the  Anglicans  to  alter  the  marriage 
rite,  where  the  bride  and  bridegroom  declare, 
that  with  their  bodies  they  worship  one  an- 
other; because  the  presbyterians,  or  rather 
independents  of  Cromwell,  would  have  tsor- 
Mp  paid  to  no  man ; or,  because  in  modem 
speech,  the  word  is  restricted  to  divine  ser- 
vice. But  if  any  one  should  prefer  to  give 
our  word  its  ordinary  meaning,  I have  no 
great  objection,  provided  he  will  allow  us, 
who  surely  have  the  right,  to  determine  the 
object  towards  which  our  homage  and  ado- 
ration tend — to  wit.  Him  who  hung  and 
hied  and  died  upon  the  cross,  and  not  its 
material  substance.  Nor  would  such  a dis- 
tinction savor  of  modem  refinement  and  so- 
phistry, seeing  it  is  that  of  St  Jerom,  who 
thus  speaks  of  Paula,  in  her  epitaph: — 
" Prostrate  before  our  Lord’s  cross,  she  so 
adored,  as  though  she  beheld  our  Lord  him- 
self hanging  thereon.”t  The  fathers  of  the 
seventh  general  council  fully  explain  this 
matter,  and  vindicate  the  words  and  forms 
in  which  this  worship  is  at  present  exhibited. 
Thus  much  has  seemed  necessary,  to  pre- 
vent any  of  you  being  withheld,  by  any 
mistaken  feelings,  from  fully  valuing  this 
most  ancient  and  venerable  recollection  of 
the  first  liberation  of  Christianity  from  the 
house  of  temporal  bondage,  and  its  first 
erection  of  a public  triumphant  worship. 
To  this  same  period,  I think,  we  may  safely 
refer  the  use  of  processions,  especially  that 
of  Palm  Sunday;  for  it,  like  the  foregoing, 
is  to  be  found,  immediately  after,  universal 
throughout  the  Church.  For  in  the  east 
they  have,  from  the  earliest  ages,  practised 
the  ceremony  of  carrying  palm  and  olive 
branches  to  ^e  church  on  Lazarus  Satur- 
day, as  the  eve  of  Palm  Sunday  used  to  be 
called,  and  having  them  bless^  the  next 

* De  Corrierit  Ae  Scttoriaiiit  Rrliaaiit.  RooMi 
18110,  p.  134. 

t Gretter.  D«  Cmce,  p.  S6S. 
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day.  At  Constantinople  it  was  customary 
for  the  emperor  to  distribute  the  palms  with 
great  solemnity  to  all  his  courtiers.  In 
Rome  it  would  seem,  from  old  documents 
published  by  Mabillon,  that  originally  the 
blessing  of  the  palms  for  the  papal  chapel 
took  place  in  a small  church,  called  our 
Lady  of  the  Tower,  (Sta.  Maria  ad  Turrim), 
from  its  being  situated  beside  the  belfry  of 
the  old  Vatican  church,  and  that  thence  the 
procession  moved  and  ended  at  the  high 
altar  of  St  Peter’s.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  mention,  that,  anciently,  the  cere- 
monies of  each  day  used  to  be  performed  in 
difler«it  churches,  with  the  Pope’s  attend- 
ance, and  that  the  memory  of  this  circum- 
stance, unimportant  as  it  may  be,  has  been 
carefully  recorded  in  the  service.  For,  to 
that  of  each  day,  you  will  find  prefixed  the 
title  of  a church,  as  the  station  of  the  day; 
that  is,  as  the  place  where  the  pontiff  aj^ 
the  faithful  stood  to  pray.  But,  for  some 
centuries,  this  custom  has  been  disused ; and 
all  the  functions  have  been  reunited  in  the 
Vatican  and  its  chapels. 

Martene  had  affirmed,  that  no  trace  of  the 
ceremonies  of  this  Sunday  could  be  discov- 
ered in  the  Roman  Church  before  the  eighth 
or  even  the  ninth  century.  But  this  assertion 
has  been  fully  refuted  by  Cardinal  Tommasi, 
Meratus,  and  others.  For  the  old  Roman 
calendar,  published  by  Martene  himself,  as 
belonging  to  the  fourth  or  fifrh  century, 
mentions  the  palms  and  the  station  at  ^ 
John’s.  In  the  sacramentary  of  St  Gregory, 
the  prayer  mentions  the  palm  branches 
home  in  their  hands  by  the  faithful.* 

This  again  is  a ceremony  strongly  bearing, 
like  the  one  before  described,  the  signet  of  its 
age,  beautifully  characteristic  of  the  season 
of  triumph  and  pre-eminence  which  the 
Church  had  begun  to  enjoy:  and  an  zpi  re- 
cord of  that  feeling,  in  which  it  could  take 
part  in  the  glories  of  its  acknowledged  Lord, 
as  well  as  sympathize  with  him  in  his  suffer- 
ings. 

In  the  service  of  Good  Friday,  we  have 
a little  fragment  which  belongs  to  a period 
somewhat  later  than  the  foregoing,  and  be- 
trays its  origin  by  its  language.  This  is  the 

* Benedict  ziv.,  De  Peed*,  p.  78. 
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Triugion,  smig  alternately  with  the  bnpro- 
peria,  both  of  which  I hare  several  times 
had  occasion  to  mention.  The  scripture 
has  more  than  once  recorded  the  song  of  the 
spirits,  who  stand  nearest  to  GU>d’s  throne, 
as  being  an  unceasing  repetition  of  holy^’ 
thrice  pronounced.  This  formula  of  solemn 
veneration  the  Church  soon  adopted  in  her 
daily  liturgy,  where  it  yet  remains.  In  the 
time  of  Theodosius  an  epithet  was  added  to 
each  of  these  exclamations,  and  a prayer  for 
mercy  at  the  conclusion.  The  Greek  me- 
nolo^  not  only  records  this  date,  but  gives 
a marvellous  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
triple  invocation.  It  tells  us  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Theodosius,  the  city  of  Constanti- 
nople was  visited  by  a frightful  earthquake 
and  flq>parently  a whirlwind,  in  which  a boy 
was  caught  and  raised  aloft  in  the  air.  The 
emperor  and  the  patriarch  Proclus  were 
present,  with  an  immense  multitude,  and 
cried  out  in  the  usual  form  of  supplication, 
" Kyiie  eleison,”  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
us.”  The  child  came  down  safe,  and  called 
aloud  to  them  to  sing  the  Trisagion,  or 
" thrice  holy”  in  this  manner:  **  Holy  God! 
Holy  and  Mighty,  Holy  and  Immortal.” 
He  had  scarcely  finished  these  words  when 
he  expired.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
this  legend,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the 
date  which  it  supposes;  and  certain  it  is, 
that,  from  that  time,  it  has  often  and  often 
been  repeated  in  different  parts  of  the  Greek 
ritual,  thence  it  passed  into  the  office  of  Good 
Friday  wh&e  it  is  repeated  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin;—*  another  proof  of  antiquity,  as 
h must  have  been  admitted  before  ffie  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  Churches  by  Photius. 

After  this  period  we  begin  to  plunge  into 
the  obscurity  of  an  age  less  distinct  in  its 
historical  monuments.  It  becomes  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  assign  the  exact  date  of  these 
ceremonies,  which,  during  it,  sprang  up,  or 
to  discover  the  authors  of  the  beautiful  can- 
ticles then  inserted  into  the  service.  Yet 
this  darkness  is  not  without  its  interest;  and 
powerfully  attests  the  spirit  of  those  ages  in 
regard  to  religion.  For  a difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  origin  of  certain  rites  proceeds 
from  ^ gradual,  and  almost  imperceptible 
manner  in  which  they  were  communicated 
from  church  to  church.  The  love  of  dan- 


gerous innovation  had  not  yet  appeared; 
and  it  had  not  been  thought  necessary  to 
repress  any  manifestation  of  devout  feeling 
which  might  accidentally  spring  up  in  par- 
ticular places,  from  an  assurance  that  it 
would  be  innocent,  and  strictly  according 
with  sound  doctrine.  In  this  manner,  each 
great  church  came  to  have  its  own  peculiar 
rities ; and  if  they  were  really  worthy  of  the 
honor,  were  soon  embraced,  at  least  in  part, 
by  others ; and  so  being  sifted  through  the 
experience  of  ages,  that  which  was  best 
came  to  be  universally  kept,  and  the  less 
perfect  went  into  disuse,  till  a certain  uni- 
formity was  introduced. 

The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  hymns  and 
other  compositions  of  the  middle  ages,  as 
they  are  called;  beautiful  specimens  whereof 
have  been  preserved  in  the  Holy  Week  sei^ 
vice ; but  here  is  an  additional  obstacle  to 
our  discovery  of  their  origin.  For,  as  in  the 
former,  there  was  no  particular  necessity 
for  ascertaining  the  Church  from  which  any 
special  ceremony  was  received ; so  here  the 
modesty,  or,  more  christianly  to  speak,  the 
humility,  of  the  authors,  led  them  to  con- 
ceal, in  every  way,  their  names ; so  that 
while  every  one  admires  those  sweet,  and 
often  suUime  compositions,  such  as  are  also 
the  Dies  free,  Stabat  MaUr,  &c.,  hardly  one 
can  be  attributed  to  its  author  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty.  The  causes  of  obscurity 
are  thus  shown  to  attest  the  spirit  of  this 
age,  in  the  close  communion  and  charitable 
bond,  without  envy  and  jealousy,  of  different 
Churches,  and  in  the  humility  and  true 
modesty  of  its  saints  and  sages. 

But  the  functions  and  ceremonies  of  this 
period  may  be  considered  in  another  light, 
no  less  important  and  interesting;  as  the 
remains  of  customs  once  universal,  or  very 
general,  but  during  those  ages  abolished,  yet 
preserved  monumentally  in  this  particular 
season.  In  this  manner,  they  are  not  insti- 
tutions so  much  as  fragments  or  remnants 
of  old  liturgical  forms,  which  would  have 
disappeared  entirely  but  for  this  care.  Let 
us  illustrate  this  view  by  a few  examples. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  for  several  centu- 
ries, the  communion  was  generally  admin- 
istered to  the  faithful  under  both  kinds.  Not, 
indeed,  that  this  was  at  all  considered  ne- 
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cessary  for  the  yalidity>  or  eyen  integrity  of 
the  sacrament,  for  it  would  be  easy  to  proye, 
by  many  passages  and  histories,  that  it  was 
often  giyen  in  only  one  form.  Many  circum* 
stances,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail, 
conspired  to  induce  the  Church  to  adopt,  in 
lay  communion,  the  form  of  bread  only.  1 
will  content  myself  with  one  circumstance, 
which  seems  to  me  worthy  of  notice,  as  an 
additional  justification  of  the  restriction, 
after  what  has  been  repeatedly  urged  with 
success.  The  Christian  religion  is  one  for 
all  times  and  all  places ; and  its  sacraments 
should  be  such  as  to  suit  this  uniyersality 
of  its  destination.  Now,  there  are  number- 
less situations  in  which  the  faithful  would 
be  depiiyed  of  the  eucharist,  could  it  be 
lawfully  and  yalidly  administered  only  in 
both  forms.  For  instance,  in  the  interior 
of  China  and  Siam,  with  the  neighboring 
countries,  almost  always  in  a state  of  perse- 
cution, there  are  at  least  half  a million  of 
Catholics.  Not  to  consider  the  obstacles, 
arising  from  a state  of  persecution,  to  a 
cultiyation,  which  would  betray  its  object, 
and  consequently  defeat  it,  eyery  attempt  to 
rear  the  yine  has  failed  in  these  countries ; 
and  the  missionaries  are  obliged  to  depend 
for  their  sacramental  wine,  on  the  small 
quantities  which  can,  with  risk  eyen  of  life, 
he  clandestinely  conyeyed  oyer  the  frontier, 
after  it  has  come  from  yery  distant  lands. 
Nay,  they  are  often,  especially  in  the  inte- 
rior, for  a long  time  unable  to  celebrate  mass, 
on  account  of  this  difficulty.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  multitude  of  poor  afflicted 
faithful,  standing  more  in  need  than  others 
of  spiritual  nourishment,  would  haye  to  liye 
and  die  without  the  comfort  of  this  sacra^ 
ment,  if  the  partaking  of  both  species  were 
absolutely  necessary.  But  to  return ; with 
the  exception  of  a particular  priyilege  grant- 
ed to  some  soyereigns  at  their  coronation, 
almost  the  only  example  of  the  chalice  being 
receiyed  by  any  except  the  celebrating  priest, 
occurs  in  the  pontifical  mass  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, when  the  deacon  and  subdeacon  par- 
take of  the  cup  after  the  Pope. 

But  there  is  another  obseryance  connected 
with  this  matter,  which  has  been  preseryed 
only  here.  One  of  the  reasons,  which  led 
to  the  restriction  of  communion  to  one  spe- 


cies only,  was  the  accidents  to  which  the 
other  was  liable.  For  communion  being  a 
practice  even  now,  and,  much  more  an- 
ciently, of  almost  daily  use  in  churches, 
and  on  many  occasions  frequented  by  thou- 
sands, it  was  almost  impossible  to  preyent 
some  portion  of  the  consecrated  wine  being 
spilt,  especially  when  receiyed  by  the  ruder 
sort  To  remedy  this  inconyenience,  to 
some  extent,  the  practice  was  introduced, 
probably  after  the  sixth  century,  of  admin- 
istering the  chalice  through  a silver  tube ; 
so  that  the  cup  being  held  steadily  in  the 
priest  or  deacon’s  hand,  and  only  the  tube 
placed  to  the  receiver’s  mouth,  there  would 
be  but  little  comparative  danger  of  an  acci- 
dent, which  the  Catholic  belief  concerning 
the  eucharist  must  render  particularly  dis- 
tressing. This  tube  was  called  a siphon. 
Casalius  informs  us,  that  the  Abbot  of  Monte 
Casino  used  to  receive  the  ehalice  in  this 
manner.*  Paul  Volzius  first  discovered 
this  to  have  been  a usual  practice,  ftt>m  its 
being  prescribed  in  an  old  book  of  signs, 
{Ldber  Signonmi)  extant  in  many  Benedic- 
tine houses.  Among  the  oldest  rules  of  the 
Carthusians,  contemporary  with  St.  Bar- 
nard, we  have  this  order  in  the  fortieth 
chapter : **  Let  no  church  possess  any  orna- 
ments of  gold  or  silver,  except  the  dialice, 
and  the  tube  through  which  the  blood  of  our 
Lord  is  received.”  An  old  commentator  on 
TertuUianV  mentions  an  inventory  of  the 
church  of  Mainz,  written  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred years  ago,  in  which  are  enumerated, 
among  the  gold  crosses  and  chalices,  six 
silver  tubes  used  for  the  same  purpose.f 
The  use  of  this  tube  has  been  gradually 
abandoned  everywhere,  except  in  the  pon- 
tifical mass  celebrated  by  the  Pope  three 
times  a year,  of  which  one  takes  place  on 
Easter-day.  The  custom  of  thus  receiving 
the  sacred  cup  often,  appears  novel  and 
strange  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  it ; but 
it  is  a matter  of  interest  to  the  lover  of  eccle- 
siastical antiquity,  who  would  not  willingly 
allow  old  usages  to  be  abolished,  especially 
in  this  their  last  hold  and  proper  refuge. 

I will  instance  another  point  of  ancient 
practice,  once  probably  common  to  every 

• Ben.  xir.  obi  rajira.  p.  230. 

t Tert.  Cum  notif  Betti  Rhentni,  p.  166. 
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881116  may  be  said  of  the  practice  which 
formerly  prevailed,  of  singing  the  epistle 
and  gospel,  in  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  on 
Good  Friday.  Both  these  observances  were 
revived  in  the  last  century,  by  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIII,  who  was  most  studious  and  tena- 
cious of  ancient  rites,  but  relapsed  into  dis- 
uetude  after  his  time.*  However  desirable 
it  might  be  to  have  these  old  usages  restored, 
I think  these  circumstances  can  hardly  fail 
to  strike  the  eye,  as  strongly  illustrating  the 
historical  view  I am  taking  to-day,  of  these 
offices  and  functions.  For  we  see,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  Church  has  carefully 
kept  all  that  she  received  from  the  Greek 
Church,  in  relation  to  the  worship  of  him 
who  cannot  change ; for,  whatever  prayers 
she  was  used  to  recite  in  that  language,  she 
did  not  allow  any  feelings  towards  that,  her 
rebellious  daughter,  and  now  bitter  adver- 
sary, to  abolish.  But,  such  instruction  as 
used  to  be  recited  in  that  tongue,  for  the 
edification  of  strangers  who  spoke  it,  and 
happened  to  be  present,  she  allowed  to  drop, 
without  any  act  of  angry  abrogation,  into 
neglect,  as  no  longer  of  use.  When,  how- 
ever, the  Greek  Church,  in  the  council  of 
Florence,  was  reunited  to  her,  and  owned 
obedience  to  the  holy  see,  it  was  decreed 
that  the  Pope,  on  solemn  occasions,  should 
be  served  by  a Greek,  as  well  as  a Latin 
deacon  and  sub-deacon,  and  that  the  gospel 
and  epistle  should  be  sung  in  both  languages. 
This  regulation  has  been  ever  since  duly 
observed,  os  you  will  see  on  Easter-day; 
when  two  Greek  attendants,  vested  in  the 
sacred  robes  of  their  own  nation,  (the  dea- 
con wearing  the  stole,  as  of  old,  upon  his 
left  shoulder,  and  having  embroidered  on  it 
the  word  holy,’’  thrice  repeated,)  will 
Mng  those  two  portions  of  the  Lituigy  in 
the  Greek  language  and  chant  This  com- 

*  CsBoelliefe,  Deterixione  d«lla  Settimans  Santa, 
pp.  128, 169. 


pletes  the  history  of  the  connexion  between 
the  two  Churches.  The  old  prayers  once 
common  to  both,  and  yet  retained  by  us, 
give  evidence  of  former  union.  The  silent 
abolition  of  the  instructions  given  in  that 
language,  attests  the  subsequent  separation, 
and  the  rite  prescribed  to  commemorate  the 
reunion,  not  only  records  that  event,  but  by 
its  continuance,  acts  as  a protest  against  the 
perfidy,  which  violated  the  solemn  stipula- 
tions there  made,  and  proves  the  readiness 
of  the  Roman  Church  to  keep  up  to  all  her 
engagements. 

The  principle  by  which  I have  endeavored 
to  show,  this  morning,  that  the  offices  of  the 
Holy  Week,  especially  as  performed  in 
Rome,  ought  to  be  viewed,  is  the  conside- 
ration of  them  as  monumental  observances 
sprung  up  in  different  ages,  and  accuratdy 
recording  the  condition  and  feeling  of  each. 
Nothing  but  a divine  enactment  can  give  to 
the  external  forms  of  worship  an  invariable 
character,  such  as  in  great  measure  was 
bestowed  upon  that  of  Israel  Of  any  com- 
mand or  direction  to  give  a specific  ritual 
we  have  no  trace  in  the  new  law ; and  the 
Church,  ever  true  to  the  finest  principles  of 
nature,  afler  prescribing  all  that  was  essen- 
tial and  necessary  for  the  sacraments — al- 
lowed the  instinctive  and  rational  feelings 
of  man  to  have  their  play,  watching  care- 
fully over  their  suggestions,  that  they  should 
not  lead  to  error  or  impropriety,  and  thus 
gradually  formed  its  code  of  religious  and 
ceremonial  observances,  as  every  good  con- 
stitution has  ever  been  formed,  from  the 
development  of  sound  fundamental  princi- 
ples, through  the  experimental  knowledge 
accumulated  by  ages.  Was  it  wrong  in  so 
doing?  This,  indeed,  is  a question,  which 
my  next  and  last  discourse  will  better  give 
materiab  to  solve,  when  I speak  of  the  in- 
fluence which  the  offices  of  this  week  have 
exercised  upon  the  social  and  moral  worid. 
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LSTTK&  FROM  FATHER  DE  SMEDT^  JESUIT  MI8S10NART  AT  THE  ROCET  MOUNTAINS^  DESCRIB- 


ING THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE 

Very  Rev.  Father^ 

rr  a letter,  which  I suppose  has  been 
communicated  to  you,  I informed  the 
faisbop  of  Sl  Louis  of  the  results,  as  they 
bear  on  religion,  of  my  journey  to  the  Rocky 
Mouniams.  But  that  letter,  though  lengthy, 
could  give  you  but  a very  imperfect  idea  of 
the  desert  that  I passed  eight  months  in  tra- 
versing, and  of  the  tribes  who  make  it  the 
scene  of  their  perpetual  and  sanguinary  ri- 
valships.  It  will,  1 think,  therefore,  be  use- 
ful to  resume  the  history  of  my  mission ; 
and  I repeat  it  the  more  willingly,  since  I 
am  called  to  penetrate  again  into  those  deep 
solitudes,  from  which  I may,  perhaps,  never 
return ; to  my  brethr^,  who  take  an  inter- 
est in  my  dear  Indians,  I owe  an  account 
of  all  my  observations  upon  their  character 
and  customs,  upon  the  aspect  and  resources 
of  the  country  they  inhabit,  and  upon  their 
dispositions,  how  far  they  are  favorable  to 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel. 

We  arrived  the  18th  of  May  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Nebraska,  or  Big  Horn  River, 
which  is  called  by  the  French  by  the  less 
suitable  name  of  the  Flat  River.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  rivers  of  North 
America;  from  its  source  which  is  hidden 
among  the  remotest  mountains  of  this  vast 
continent,  to  the  river  Missouri,  to  which 
it  is  tributary,  it  receives  a number  of  tor- 
rents descending  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; it  refreshes  and  fertilizes  immense 
valleys,  and  forms  at  its  mouth  the  two 
great  geographical  divisions  of  the  upper 
and  lower  Missouri.  As  we  proceeded  up 
this  river,  scenes  more  or  less  picturesque 
opened  upon  our  view.  In  the  middle  of 
the  Nebraska,  thousands  of  islands,  under 
various  aspects,  presented  nearly  every  form 

* We  pablith  tbis  letter,  m foratelied  by  tbe  an- 
tbor  bimself,  with  the  oorrectioa  of  miiny  inacoiura- 
etet  which  apMared  id  the  Boglith  Annals  of  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith.  £o. 
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of  lovely  scenery.  I have  seen  some  of 
those  isles  which,  at  a distance,  might  be 
taken  for  flotillas,  mingling  their  full  sails 
with  verdant  garlands,  or  festoons  of  flow- 
ers; and  as  the  current  flowed  rapidly  around 
them,  they  seemed,  as  it  were,  flying  on 
the  waters,  thus  completing  the  charming 
illusion,  by  this  apparent  motion.  The  tree 
which  the  soil  of  these  islands  produces  in 
the  greatest  abundance  is  a species  of  white 
poplar,  which  is  called  cotton  tree ; the  sav- 
ages cut  it  in  winter,  and  make  of  the  bark, 
which  appears  to  have  a good  taste,  food  for 
their  horses. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  river,  vast  plains 
extend,  where  we  saw,  from  time  to  time, 
innumerable  herds  of  antelopes.  Further 
on  we  met  with  a quantity  of  bufialoes’ 
skulls  and  bones,  regularly  arranged  in  a 
semicircular  form,  and  painted  in  different 
colors.  It  was  a monument  raised  by  su- 
perstition, for  the  Pawnees  never  undertake 
an  expedition  against  the  savages  who 
may  be  in  hostility  with  their  tribe,  or 
against  the  wild  beasts  of  their  forests,  with- 
out commencing  the  chase,  or  war,  by  some 
religious  ceremony,  performed  amidst  those 
heaps  of  bones.  At  the  sight  of  them  our 
huntsmen  raised  a cry  of  joy;  they  well 
knew  that  the  plain  of  the  buffaloes  was 
not  far  off,  and  they  expressed  by  those 
shouts  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  spreading 
havoc  among  the  peaceful  herds. 

Wishing  to  obtain  a commanding  view 
of  the  hunt,  I got  up  early  in  the  morning 
and  quitted  the  camp  alone,  in  order  to  as- 
cend a hillock  near  our  tents,  from  which  I 
might  fully  view  the  widely  extended  pas- 
turages. After  crossing  Ame  ravines,  1 
reached  an  eminence,  whence  I descried  a 
plain,  whose  radius  was  about  twelve  miles, 
entirely  coYered  with  wild  oxen.  Yon 
could  not  form,  from  any  thing  in  your  Eu- 
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ropean  markets,  an  idea  of  their  movement  ishment  of  these  little  creatinee  consists  of 

and  multitude.  Just  as  I was  beginning  to  the  grass  roots,  and  that  the  dew  of  heaven 

view  them,  I heard  shouts  near  me ; it  was  forms  their  only  drink, 

our  huntsmen,  who  rapidly  rushed  down  On  the  28th  we  forded  the  southern  arm 
upon  the  affrighted  herd ; the  buffaloes  fell  of  the  river  Platte.  All  the  land  lying  be- 

in  great  numbers  beneath  their  weapons.  tween  this  river  and  the  great  mountains  is 

When  they  were  tired  with  killing  them,  only  a heath,  almost  covered  with  lava  and 

each  cut  up  his  prey,  put  behind  him  his  other  volcanic  substances.  This  sterile 
favorite  part,  and  retired,  leaving  the  rest  country,  says  a modem  traveller,  resembles 
for  the  voracity  of  the  wolves,  which  are  in  nakedness  and  the  monotonous  undula- 
exceedingly  numerous  in  these  places.  And  tions  of  its  soil,  the  sandy  deserts  of  Asia, 
they  did  not  fail  to  enjoy  the  repast.  On  Here  no  permanent  dwelling  has  ever  been 
the  following  night  I was  awakened  by  a ; erected,  even  the  huntsman  seldom  ap- 
confused  noise,  which,  in  the  fear  of  the  pears  in  the  best  seasons  of  the  year.  At 
moment,  1 mistook  for  impending  danger;  all  other  times  the  grass  is  withered,  the 
1 imagined,  in  my  first  terror,  that  the  streams  dried  up;  the  buffalo,  the  stag,  and 
Pawnees  had  conspired  to  dispute  with  us  the  goat,  desert  those  dreary  plains,  and 
the  passage  over  their  lands,  had  assembled  retire  with  the  expiring  verdure,  leaving 
around  our  camp,  and  that  these  lugubrious  behind  them  a vast  solitude  completely  on- 
cries  were  their  signal  of  attack.  Where  inhabited.  Deep  ravines,  which  were  for- 
are  we,’’  said  I,  abruptly,  to  my  guide:  merly  the  beds  of  impetuous  torrents,  inter- 
^^Hark  ye! — ^Rest  easy,”  he  replied,  lying  sect  it  in  every  direction,  but  now-a-days 
down  again  in  his  bed ; we  have  nothing  the  sight  of  them  only  adds  to  the  painfiil 
to  fear;  it  is  the  wolves  that  are  howling  thirst  which  tortures  the  traveller.  Here 
with  joy ; after  their  long  winter’s  hunger,  and  there  are  heaps  of  stones,  piled  con- 
they  are  making  a great  meal  to-night  on  fusedly  like  ruins ; ridges  of  rock,  which  rise 
the  carcasses  of  the  buffaloes,  which  our  ; up  before  you  like  impassable  barriers,  and 
huntsmen  have  left  after  them  on  the  plain.”  which  interrupt,  without  embellishing,  the 
In  the  same  place  may  also  be  seen  the  wearisome  sameness  of  these  solitudes, 
animal  which  is  called  Wistonwish  by  the  Such  are  the  Black  Hills;  beyond  the  Rocky 
savages,  and  by  travellers,  the  dog  of  the  Mountains  rise  the  imposing  land-marks  of 
meadows,  and  to  which  1 would  give  the  the  Atlantic  world.  The  passes  and  valleys 
name  of  American  squirrel  It  is  laiger  of  this  vast  chain  of  mountains  afford  an 
than  the  grey  squirrel,  but  resembles  it  in  asylum  to  a great  number  of  savage  tribes, 
every  other  respect : its  manner  of  moving  many  of  whom  are  only  the  miserable  rem- 

is  as  animated  and  graceful;  the  color  of  its  nants  of  different  people  who  were  formor- 

skin  is  of  a deeper  brown ; its  teeth  and  ly  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  land, 

claws  are  exactly  of  the  same  fonn ; and  its  but  are  now  driven  back  by  war  into  almost 
tail,  shorter  and  less  tufted,  shades  its  pretty  inaccessible  defiles,  where  spoliation  can 
head.  They  never  go  alone ; a secret  in-  pursue  them  no  further, 
stinct  keeps  them  together  in  families.  The  This  desert  of  the  west,  such  as  1 have 
situation  of  their  holes  is  admirably  chosen ; : just  described  it,  seems  to  defy  the  industry 
it  is  upon  the  declivity  of  a hill,  the  border  of  | of  civilized  man.  Some  lands,  more  a<i- 
a lake,  or  the  bank  of  a river,  and  the  site  : vantageously  situated  upon  the  banks  of 
is  always  sufficiently  high  to  secure  them  i rivers,  might,  perhaps,  be  successfully  re- 
against  any  inundation,  however  great  i duced  to  cultivation,  others  might  be  turned 
The  most  perfect  order  reigns  in  each  into  pastures  as  fertile  as  those  of  the  east ; 

colony;  one  might  say  that  here  is  a little  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  immense  re- 

model-republic  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  ; gion  forms  a limit  between  civilization  and 
Travellers  who  are  greatly  taken  with  their  j barbarism,  and  that  bands  of  malefactors, 
admirable  industry,  and  envy  their  undis-  i organized  like  the  CaraiKmi  of  the  Arabs, 
tuibed  tranquillity,  relate  that  the  sole  nour-  may  here  practise  their  depredations  with 
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impunity.  ThiB  country  will,  perhaps,  one 
day  be  the  cradle  of  a new  people,  com- 
pel of  the  ancient  savage  races,  and  of 
that  class  of  adventurers,  fugitives,  and 
exiles,  that  society  has  cast  forth  from  its 
bosom : a heterogeneous  and  dangerous  po- 
pulation, which  the  American  Union  has 
collected  like  a portentous  cloud  upon  its 
frontiers,  and  whose  force  mid  irritation  it 
is  constantly  increasing,  by  transporting  en- 
tire tribes  of  Indians  from  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  where  they  were  bom,  into  the 
solitudes  of  the  west,  which  are  assigned 
as  their  place  of  exile.  These  savages  carry 
with  them  an  implacable  hatred  towards 
the  whites,  for  having,  they  say,  unjustly 
driven  them  from  their  country,  far  from 
the  tombs  of  their  fathers,  in  older  to  take 
possession  of  their  inheritance.  Should 
some  of  these  tribes  hereafter  form  them- 
selves into  hordes,  siinilar  to  the  wander- 
ing people,  partly  shepherds,  and  partly 
warriors,  who  traverse  with  their  flocks 
the  plains  of  Upper  Asia,  is  there  not 
reason  to  fear,  that  in  process  of  time,  they 
with  others  may  organize  themselves  into 
bands  of  pillagers  and  assassins,  having  the 
fleet  horses  of  the  prairies  to  carry  them, 
with  the  desert  as  the  scene  of  their  out- 
rages, and  inaccessible  rocks  to  secure  their 
tives  and  plunder? 

We  beheld,  on  the  Slst  of  May,  one  of 
die  most  remarkable  curiosities  of  the  de- 
sert ; it  is  called  the  Chimney : it  is  a cone, 
seventy-five  yards  high,  and  about  a league 
in  circumference.  It  is  situate  upon  a table- 
land, and  has  on  its  summit  a column  of 
petrified  day,  a hundred  and  twenty  feet 
high,  by  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  broad, 
which  has  procured  for  it  the  above  name. 

It  is  visible  at  thirty  miles’  distance.  Upon 
a nearer  approach,  an  enormous  rent  ap- 
pears at  its  top,  which  seems  to  forbode  its 
fidL  At  its  base,  some  families  of  the  tribe 
of  Big  Homs,  vegetate.  The  rattlesnakes 
and  dangerous  reptiles  that  are  to  be  met 
at  every  step,  would  be  a scouige  to  the 
country,  had  not  the  savages  discovered,  in 
a root  very  common  here,  an  infallible  spe- 
cific for  every  venomous  bhe. 

On  the  4th  of  July  we  crossed  the  Ram^e,  i 
a tributary  river  of  tiie  Platte.  About  forty  j 


cabins  erected  on  its  banks,  serve  as  dwel- 
lings for  a part  of  the  tribe  of  the  Sheyennes. 
These  Indians  are  distinguishable  for  their 
civility,  their  cleanly  and  decent  habits. 
The  men,  in  general,  are  of  good  stature, 
and  of  great  strength ; their  nose  is  aquiline, 
and  their  chin  strongly  developed.  The 
neighboring  nations  consider  them  the  most 
courageous  warriors  of  the  praHe$,  Their 
history  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  the  savages 
who  have  been  driven  back  into  the  west ; 
they  are  only  the  shadow  of  the  once  pow- 
erful nation  of  the  Shaways,  who  formeiiy 
lived  upon  the  banks  of  the  Red  River. 
The  Scioux,  their  irreconcilable  enemies, 
forced  them,  after  a dreadful  war,  to  past 
over  the  Missouri,  and  to  retreat  behind  the 
Warrican,  where  they  fortified  themselves ; 
but  the  conquerors  again  attacked  them, 
and  drove  them  from  post  to  post,  into  the 
midst  of  the  Black  Hills,  situate  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Sheyenn  river.  In 
consequence  of  these  reverses,  their  tribe, 
reduced  to  two  thousand  souls,  has  lost  even 
its  name,  being  now  called  Sheyennes,  from 
the  name  of  the  river  that  protects  the  rem- 
nant of  the  tribe.  The  Sheyennes  have  not 
since  sought  to  form  any  fixed  establish- 
ment, lest  the  Scioux  might  come  again  to 
dispute  with  them  the  lands  which  they 
should  have  chosen  for  their  country : they 
live  by  hunting,  and  follow  the  buffalo  in 
his  various  migrations. 

The  principal  warriors  of  the  nation  in- 
vited me  to  a solemn  banquet,  in  which 
three  of  the  great  chiePs  best  dogs  were 
served  up  to  do  me  honor  5 I had  half  a one 
for  my  share.  You  may  judge  of  my  em- 
barrassment, when  I tell  you  that  I attended 
one  of  those  feasts  at  which  every  one  is  to 
eat  all  that  is  offered  him.  Fortunately 
one  may  call  to  his  aid  another  guest,  pro- 
vided that  the  request  to  perform  the  kind 
office  be  accompanied  by  a present  of  to- 
bacco. 

In  our  way  from  Ram6e,  the  sojourn  of 
the  Sheyennes,  to  the  Green  river,  where 
the  Flat  Heads  were  waiting  for  me,  we 
successively  passed  the  Black  mountains, 
which  owe  this  denomination  not  to  the 
color  of  the  soil  and  rocks  that  form  them, 
but  to  the  sombre  verdure  of  the  cedars  and 
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pines  that  shadow  their  sides;  the  Red  Bute^  ! a sort  of  military  parade:  they  were  hide- 


a central  point  by  which  the  savages  are 
continually  passing,  when  emigrating  to 
the  west,  or  going  up  towards  the  north ; 
the  famous  rock  Independence,  which  is 
detached,  like  an  outwork,  from  the  im- 
mense chain  of  mountains  that  divide  North 
America ; it  has  been  designated  the  Back- 
bone of  the  world ; it  might  also  be  called 
the  great  registry  of  the  desert;  for  on  it 
may  be  read  in  large  characters  the  names 
of  the  several  travellers  who  have  visited 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  My  name  figures 
amongst  so  many  others  as  that  of  the  first 
priest  who  has  visited  these  solitary  regions. 
In  fact  a fitter  appellation  could  not  be  given 
to  these  enormous  masses  of  granite,  whose 
summit  is  elevated  nearly  twenty-four  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; they 
are  but  rocks  piled  upon  rocks ; one  might 
think  that  he  beheld  the  ruins  of  a world 
covered,  if  I may  so  speak,  with  a winding 
sheet  of  everlasting  snow. 

1 shall  here  interrupt  the  recital  of  my 
journey,  in  order  to  give  a short  account  of 
the  different  tribes  of  the  mountains,  and  of 
the  territory  they  inhabit  I shall  join  with 
my  own  personal  observations  the  most 
correct  information  that  I could  possiMy 
obtain. 

The  Soshonees,  or  Root  diggers,  appeared 
in  great  numbers  at  the  common  rendezvous, 
where  the  deputations  from  all  the  tribes  as- 
semUe  everyv  year,  in  order  to  exchange  the 
products  of  their  rude  industry.  They  in- 
habit the  southern  part  of  the  Oregon,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Califomia.  Their  population, 
consisting  of  about  ten  thousand  souls,  is 
divided  into  several  parties,  scattered  up 
and  down  in  the  most  uncultivated  quarter 
of  the  west  They  are  called  Snakes,  be- 
cause, in  their  indigence  they  are  reduced, 
like  such  reptiles,  to  burrow  in  the  earth 
and  live  upon  roots.  They  would  have  no 
other  food  if  some  hunting  parties  did  not 
•ccasionally  pass  beyond  the  mountains  in 
pursuit  of  the  buffalo,  while  a part  of  the 
tribe  proceeds  along  the  banks  of  the  Salmon 
River,  to  make  provision  for  the  winter,  at 
the  season  when  ffie  fish  comes  up  from 
the  sea.  Three  hundred  of  their  warriors 
wished,  in  honor  of  the  whites,  to  go  through 


ously  painted,  armed  with  their  clubs,  and 
covered  over  with  feathers,  pearls,  wolves’ 
tails,  the  teeth  and  claws  of  animals,  and 
the  like  strange  ornaments,  with  which 
each  of  them  had  decked  himself  accord- 
ing to  his  caprice.  Such  as  had  received 
wounds  in  battle,  or  slain  the  enemies  of 
their  tribe,  showed  ostentatiously  their  scars, 
and  had  floating,  in  the  form  of  a standard, 
the  scalps  which  they  won  from  the  con- 
quered. After  having  rushed  in  good  order, 
and  at  full  gallop  upon  our  camp,  as  if  to 
take  it  by  assault,  they  went  several  times 
round  it,  uttering  at  intervals  cries  of  joy ; 
they  at  length  dismounted,  and  came  and 
gave  their  hands  to  all  the  whites  in  token 
of  union  and  friendship. 

Whilst  I was  at  the  rendezvous  the  Snakes 
were  preparing  for  an  expedition  against  the 
Black  Feet  When  a chief  is  about  to  wage 
war,  he  announces  his  intention  to  his  young 
warriors  in  the  following  manner.  On  the 
evening  before  his  departure,  he  makes  his 
farewell  dance  before  each  cabin ; and  every- 
where receives  tobacco  or  some  other  pre- 
sent His  friends  wish  him  great  success, 
scalps,  horses,  and  a speedy  return.  If  he 
brings  back  women  as  prisoners,  he  delivers 
them  as  a prey  to  the  wives,  mothers,  and 
sisters  of  his  soldiers,  who  kill  them  with 
the  hatchet  or  knife,  after  having  vented 
against  their  unhappy  captives,  the  most 
outrageous  insults : Why  are  we  unaWe,” 
howl  these  furies,  to  devour  the  heart  of 
thy  children,  and  bathe  in  the  blood  of  thy 
nation!” 

At  the  death  of  a chief  or  other  warrior, 
renowned  for  his  bravery,  his  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  relatives  cut  off  their  hair:  this 
is  a great  mourning  with  the  savages.  The 
loss  of  a parent  would  seem  but  little  felt, 
if  it  only  caused  his  family  to  shed  tears ; 
it  must  be  deplored  with  blood;  and  the 
deeper  the  incisions,  the  more  sincere  is  the 
affection  for  the  deceased.  ‘*An  over- 
whelming sorrow,”  they  say,  cannot  be 
vented  unless  through  large  wounds.”  I 
know  not  how  to  reconcile  these  sentiments 
respecting  the  dead,  with  their  conduct  to- 
wards the  living;  would  you  believe  that 
these  men,  so  inconsolable  in  their  moum- 
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ing,  abandon^  without  pity,  to  the  ferocious 
beasts  of  the  desert,  the  old  men,  the  sick, 
and  all  those  whose  existence  would  be  a 
burden  to  them? 

The  funeral  of  a Snake  warrior  is  always 
performed  by  the  destruction  of  whatever 
he  possessed;  nothing,  it  seems,  should 
survive  him  but  the  recollection  of  his  ex- 
ploits. After  piling  up  in  his  hut  all  the 
articles  he  made  use  of,  they  cut  away  the 
props  of  the  cabin,  and  set  the  whole  on 
fire.  The  Youts,  who  form  a separate  peo- 
ple, ahhough  they  belong  to  the  tribe  of  the 
Soshonees,  throw  the  body  of  the  deceased 
upon  the  funeral  pile,  together  with  a heca- 
tomb of  his  best  horses.  The  moment 
that  the  smoke  rises  in  thick  clouds,  they 
think  that  the  soul  of  the  savage  is  flying 
towards  the  region  of  spirits,  borne  by  the 
manes  of  his  faithful  coursers ; and,  in  or- 
der to  quicken  their  flight,  they  all  together 
raise  up  fhghtful  yells.  But  in  geneml,  in- 
stead of  burning  the  body,  they  fasten  it 
upon  his  favorite  chaiger,  as  on  a day  of 
battle ; the  animal  is  then  led  to  the  edge  of 
a neighboring  river ; the  warriors  are  drawn 
up  in  a semicircular  form,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  escape ; and  then,  with  a shower 
of  arrows  and  a universal  hurra,  they  force 
him  to  plunge  into  the  current  which  is  to 
engulf  him.  They  next,  with  redoubled 
shouts,  recommend  him  to  transport  his 
master  yrithout  delay  to  the  land  of  spirits.* 

* Although  this  sort  of  foaend  if  the  mott  Ufoel 
aaoDgst  the  saragM,  it  if  not,  howerer,  eommoa 
to  all  the  Indian  tribee.  Amoo|nrt  the  people  who 
lire  on  the  harden  of  lake  Abbitiobi,  in  Lower  Can- 
ada, ae  eoon  ae  a warrior  happeu  to  die,  they  wrap 
the  bodv  in  a ehroud,  lower  it  into  a grare  about  a 
loot  ano  a half  deep,  and  place  alongside  it  a pot,  a 
fcniie,  a gnn,  and  so^  other  articlee  as  are  of  prime 
necessity  to  the  sarm.  Some  days  after  the  bo- 
rial,  the  relations  of  the  deceased  assemble  to  smoke 
over  his  grave.  They  then  hang  presents  opon  the 
nearest  tree,  particolarly  tobacco  for  the  sooi  of  the 
deceased,  whieh  is  to  come  occasionally  and  smoke 
apon  the  grave  where  the  body  is  laid.  They  sop- 
pose  that  the  poor  sool  is  waodering'not  far  from 
thence,  until  the  body  becomes  putrified;  after 
whidi  it  flies  op  to  heaven.  The  body  of  a wicked 
Bsnn  they  say,  takes  a longer  time  to  corropt  than 
that  of  a good  man,  which  prolongs  his  pooishment. 
Such,  In  Uieir  opinion,  is  the  only  ponishmeot  of  a 
bndUfe. 

In  Colombia  we  And  that  a diflerent  costom  pr^ 
vails.  There,  so  soon  as  the  person  expires,  his 
eyes  are  bound  with  a necklace  of  glass  beads ; bis 
nostrils  filled  with  aiqna  (a  shell  used  by  the  In- 
dims  in  place  of  money),  and  he  is  clothed  in  his 
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The  Sampeetches  are  the  next  neighbon 
of  the  Snakes.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in 
the  whole  world,  a people  in  a deeper  state 
of  wretchedness  and  corruption ; the  French 
commonly  designate  them  the  people  de- 
serving of  pity  and  this  appellation  is  most 
appropriate.  Their  lands  are  uncultivated 
heaths;  their  habitations  are  holes  in  the 
rocks,  or  the  natural  crevices  of  the  ground, 
and  their  only  arms,  arrows  and  sharp- 
pointed  sticks.  Two,  three,  or  at  most  four 
of  them  may  be  seen  in  company  roving  over 


best  soit  sud  wrapped  io  a winding  sheet.  Four 
DMts,  fixed  in  the  groood,  and  joined  by  cross- 
beams, support  the  aerial  tomb  of  the  savage : the 
tomb  itself  is  a canoe,  placed  at  a certain  height 
from  the  gipond,  opon  Uie  beams  I have  just  men- 
tioned. The  body  is  deposited  therein,  with  the 
fiM  downwards,  and  the  head  tamed  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  course  of  the  river.  Some  mats 
thrown  npou  the  canoe  finish  the  ceremony.  Ofler- 
ings,  of  which  the  value  variea  with  the  rank  of  the 
dmased,  are  next  presented  to  him ; and  his  gun, 
powder-horn,  and  shot  bag  are  placed  at  his  sides. 

Articles  of  less  value,  such  as  a wooden  bowl,  a 
large  pot,  a hatchet,  arrows,  Ac.,  are  hung  npcm 
les  fixed  around  the  canoe.  Next  comes  the  tri- 
te of  wailing,  which  husbands  and  wives  owe  to 
each  otaer,  and  to  their  deceased  parents,  and  also 
to  their  children : for  a month,  a^  often  longer, 
they  continually  shed,  night  and  day,  tears,  accom- 
panied with  ones  and  groans,  that  are  heard  at  a 
great  distimce.  If  the  canoe  himpen  to  fall  down  in 
course  of  time,  the  remains  of  the  deceased  are  col- 
lected, covered  again  with  a winding-sheet,  and 
deposited  in  another  canoe. — Extract  qf  a LttUr 
from  M,  Demer,  MUtumttry  amon^nt  the  Savagu, 

Some  of  the  other  tribes,  seen  by  Father  de  Smet 
on  his  tour,  are  the  following : The  Kootenays  and 
the  Carriers,  with  a population  of  four  thousand 
souls,  the  savages  of  tne  Lake,  who  are  computed 
at  about  five  hundred,  the  Cauldrons  six  hundred, 
the  Okinogmes  one  thousand  one  handred,the  Jan- 
tons  and  Bantees  three  hundred,  the  Jantonnees, 
four  thousand  five  hundred,  the  Black-Feet  Scioux 
one  thousand  five  hundred,  the  Two-Cauldrons 
eight  hnndred,  the  Ampapas  two  thousand,  the 
Burned  two  thousand  five  hundred,  the  Lack-Bows 
one  thousand,  the  Minikon^oos  two  tiiousan^,  Ihe 
Ogallallees  one  thousand  five  hnndred,  the  Saoyaes 
two  thousand,  the  Unkepatines  two  thousand,  the 
Mandans,  Big-Bellies,  and  Arikaras,  who  have 
formed  of  their  remnants  one  tribe,  thnm  thousiUDd, 
the  Pierced  Noses  two  thousand  five  hundred,  the 
Kay  uses  two  thousand,  the  Walla- Wallas  five 
hundred,  the  Palooses  thme  hnndred,  the  Spokanes 
eight  hundred,  the  Pointed-hearts  seven  hundred ; 
and  in  fine,  the  Scioux,  the  Crows,  the  Asiniboins, 
the  Ottos,  the  Pawnees,  the  Santees,  the  ^xes, 
the  Aouays,  the  Kikaj^x,  the  Delawares,  apd 
the  Skawanons,  whose  numbers  are  unknown.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  principal  chiefs, 
who  received  the  Missionary  in  their  tents:— The 
Big- Face  and  Walking-Bear,  the  Patriarchs  of  the 
Flat-Heads  and  Ponderas;  the  Iron-Crow,  the  Good- 
Heart,  the  Dog*s-Hand,  the  Black-E^s,  the  Man 
that  does  not  eat  cow’s  flesh,  and  the  Warrior  who 
walks  barefooted;  the  last-named  is  chief  of  the 
Black-Feet. 
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their  sterile  plains  in  quest  of  ants  and  grass- 
hoppers, on  which  they  feed:  when  they 
find  some  insipid  root,  or  a few  nauseous 
seeds,  they  make,  as  they  imagine  a deli- 
cious repast  Credible  persons  have  assured 
me,  that  for  want  of  other  sustenance,  they 
eat  the  dead  bodies  of  their  relatires,  and 
that  they  eyen  eat  their  own  children.  They 
are  so  timid,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  near 
them ; the  appearance  of  a stranger  alarms 
them;  and  conventional  signs  quickly  spread 
the  news  amongst  them.  Every  one,  there- 
upon, hides  himself  in  a hole ; and  in  an 
instant  this  miserable  people  disappears  and 
vanishes  like  a shadow.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, they  venture  out  of  their  hiding-places, 
and  offer  their  newly-born  infants  to  the 
whites  in  exchange  for  some  trifling  articles. 

I have  had  the  consolation  of  baptizing 
some  of  those  unfortunate  beings,  who  have 
related  to  me  the  sad  circumstances  which 
1 have  just  mentioned.  It  would  be  easy 
to  find  guides  amongst  these  new  converts, 
and  to  be  introduced  by  them  to  their  fellow 
countrymen,  in  order  to  announce  to  them 
the  gospel,  and  thus  to  render  their  condition, 
if  not  happy,  at  least  supportable  through 
the  hope  of  a better  futurity.  If  God  allows 
me  to  return  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
my  superiors  approve  of  it,  I shall  feel 
happy  to  devote  myself  to  the  instruction 
of  these  pitiable  people. 

The  country  of  the  Utaws  is  situated  to 
the  east  and  south-east  of  the  Soshonees,  at 
the  sources  of  the  Rio  Colorado.  The  popu- 


lation consists  of  about  four  thousand  souls. 
Mildness,  affability,  simplicity  of  manners, 
hospitality  towards  strangers,  constant  union 
anmngst  themselves,  form  the  happy  traits 
in  their  character.  They  subsist  by  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  on  fruits  and  roots ; the 
climate  is  warm,  and  the  land  very  fit  for 
cultivation. 

I shall  join  to  this  account  a brief  expo- 
sition of  the  belief  of  the  savages.  Their 
religious  tenets  are  composed  of  a few  prir 
mitive  truths  and  of  gross  errors : they  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  a Supreme  Being, 
the  source  of  every  good,  and  consequendy 
that  He  alone  is  adorable ; they  believe  that 
he  created  whatever  exists,  and  that  his  pro- 
vidence rules  the  principal  events  of  life,  and 
that  the  calamities  which  befall  the  human 
race  are  chastisements  inflicted  by  his  justice 
on  our  perversity.  They  suppose,  that  with 
this  their  Gk>d,  whom  they  call  the  Great 
Spirit,  there  exists  an  evil  genius,  who  so 
far  abuses  his  power  as  to  oppress  the  inno- 
cent with  calamities.  They  also  believe  in 
a future  life,  where  every  one  shall  be  treat- 
ed according  to  his  works;  and  that  the 
happiness  reserved  for  the  virtuous  will 
consist  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  goods  as 
they  most  anxiously  desired  upon  earth; 
and  that  the  wicked  shall  be  punished  by 
suffering,  without  consolation,  the  torments 
invented  by  the  spirit  of  eviL  According  to 
their  opinion,  the  soul,  upon  its  entry  into 
the  other  world,  resumes  the  form  which 
our  bodies  have  had  in  the  present  life. 
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The  sailor,  tossed  amid  the  angry  storm. 

Which  madly  drives  his  bark  o*er  ocean  drear. 
Beholds  with  joy  the  rainbow’s  graceful  form 
Rise  o’er  the  deep*  his  weaiy  heart  to  cheer. 
Thus,  o’er  our  path  when  sweeps  the  adverse  gale. 
And  summer  friends  are  lost  amid  the  gloom. 
How  sweet  it  is,  aflectioo’s  star  to  hail. 

And  catch  its  light  the  tempest  to  illume. 
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MISSIONARY. 

OsiGIIC,  P&OOKBSS,  A»D  PbOSPBCTS  OF  THB 
Catholic  Mission  to  the  Rocky  Moun* 
TAINS. — It  is  DOW  about  twenty-nine  years  since 
the  Indian  nation  of  the  Flat  Heads  acquired  a 
slight  knowledge  of  Christianity  through  the 
means  of  four  poor  Iroquois  Inmans,  who  had 
wandered  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Anxious  to  obtain  missionaries  to  in- 
struct them,  they  sent,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
a deputation  of  three  of  their  chiefs  to  St  Louis. 
All  three  died  of  sickness.  As  their  deputies 
did  not  return,  they  appointed  five  others.  These 
were  massacred  in  passing  through  the  teiritoiy 
of  the  Scioux.  In  ldS4»  a third  delegation  ar- 
liYcd, — an  Iroquois  accompanied  it  bringing  his 
two  children  along  through  a dangerous  desert  of 
three  thousand  miles,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  get  them  baptized.  They  only  met  with  pro- 
mises, on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  missionaries 
at  that  time.  Not  dissatisfied  by  this  new  re- 
fusal, they  deputed  in  1839,  other  messengers  to 
communicate  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Louis,  the  de- 
sire of  the  nation  to  obtain  priests.  1 was  then 
deputed  by  the  bishop  and  my  superiors  to  ac- 
company the  deputies  on  their  return,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  dispoeitSons  of  the  nation,  and 
the  possibility  of  success,  should  a mission  be 
eventually  established  amongst  them.  After 
travelling  a distance  of  more  than  three  thousand 
miles,  we  reached  the  place  where  the  nation 
was  encamped. 

I found  them  all  most  favorably  disposed  to 
embrace  the  foitb,  and  was  soon  convinced  that 
the  proqMcts  of  a successful  mission  went  far 
beyimd  what  the  most  sanguine  mind  could  ever 
have  imagined.  It  was  the  wish  of  every  heart 
to  be  instructed  in  the  faith— there  was  not  in 
the  whole  band  of  the  Flat  Heads,  a single  indi- 
vidual  who  could  not  ciy  out  with  the  Prophet 
David — **  My  heart  is  ready,  O Lord ! my  heart 
is  ready  !**  My  mission  was  one  of  investigation 
and  inquiry — ^it  was  a mere  preparatoiy  visit — 
jret  such  were  the  admirable  dispositions  of  these 
poor  pe<^le — so  perfectly  were  their  hearts  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  divine  grace,  that  we  can 
date  from  this  moment,  the  conversion  of  the 
nation.  I remained  about  three  months  witii 
tiiem,  instructing  them,  teaching  them  their 
' prayers,  the  commandments  of  Ood — the  essen- 
tial pmnts  of  religion— baptizing  the  small  chil- 


dren, who  had  not  yet  attained  the  use  of  reason, 
and  the  aged  persons,  who,  I fbared,  might  be 
carried  off  before  my  return. 

Among  the  chiefo  there  was  one  whom  I 
cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  in  a particular 
manner.  He  had  always  been  a brave  warrior 
and  an  upright  man, — he  was  then  upwards  of 
eighty  years  of  age,  but  still  healthy  and  vi- 
gorous. He  was  anxious  to  receive  baptism, 
and  I was  deputed  to  confer  it  upon  him.  As 
soon  as  he  was  suffidently  instructed,  I en- 
deavored to  excite  in  his  brdast  sentiments  of 
contrition  for  all  the  sins  and  offences  he 
might  have  committed  against  his  Maker.  <<  No 
doubt,**  said  he,  *<I  have  done  many  things 
that  have  offended  the  Great  Spirit — ^but  it 
was  unknowingly ; 1 never  in  my  life  did  any 
thing  which  I knew  to  be  evil ; from  my  child- 
hood it  has  been  my  constant  endeavor  to  avoid 
sin,  and  I never  did  a second  time  any  action, 
when  I was  told  that  it  was  wrong.**  He  was 
baptized  under  the  name  of  Peter. 

I returned  to  St.  Louis  in  December,  1840,  and 
in  the  following  spring  set  out  again  for  the 
Rocky  Mountains  with  two  other  fethers,  and 
three  brothers.  After  journeying  four  months 
we  reached  the  Flat  Head  camp. 

It  was  then,  properly  speaking,  that  our  mis- 
sion commenced.  I shidl  now  relate  its  pro- 
gress. 

Our  mission,  as  may  be  conjectured  from  wbat 
I have  already  said,  commenced  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices.  These  poor  people  had 
come  above  five  hundred  miles  to  meet  us.  How 
joyful  and  happy  was  this  meeting!  Nothing 
could  exceed  their  joy  when  they  beheld  us. 
They  bad  been  faithful  to  the  instructions  I had 
given  them ; twice  a day  they  had  assembled  to 
pray — and  three  times  on  Sundays.  But  before 
entering  upon  the  regular  functions  of  our  mis- 
sion, it  was  necessary  to  look  out  for  a situation, 
offering  a sufficient  extent  of  good  land,  for  the 
erection  of  a village,  and  the  sustenance  of  the 
Indians.  We  wandered  about  for  many  dgjrs 
among  these  barren  mountains,  without  meeting 
with  any  suitable  spot.  At  length,  on  the  feast 
of  the  Patronage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  we  de- 
scried the  valley  of  the  Bitter-root  river — a beau- 
tiful valley  of  tolerably  rich  and  good  soil,  and 
protected  from  the  northern  winds  by  two  high 
ridges  of  mountains.  All  agreed  to  settle  there. 
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We  gave  it  the  name  of  St.  Mary’s  valley,  and 
took  solemn  possession  of  it  by  the  erection  of  a 
cross.  After  the  Indians  bad  pitched  their  camp 
we  chose  a site  for  the  church,  and  immediately 
set  to  work  to  build  it.  The  women  hewed 
down  the  timber,  assisted  by  their  husbands,  with 
the  greatest  alacrity  and  expedition,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  we  had  constructed  a log  church  ca- 
pable of  bolding  nine  hundred  persona.  To  or- 
nament the  interior,  the  women  platted  mats  of 
a species  of  long  grass,  which  were  hung  on  the 
roof  and  sides  of  the  church,  and  spread  over 
the  floor, — it  was  then  adorned  wi^  festoons, 
formed  of  branches  of  cedar  and  pine.  Here  we 
daily  celebrated  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  altar, 
said  morning  and  evening  prayers,  catechised 
and  instructed  the  poor  Indians.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  joy  of  these  poor  creatures  at  having 
the  house  of  the  Great  Spirit,  (as  they  call  a 
church)  a house  of  prayer  on  their  soil. 

They  talked  incessantly  of  the  goodness  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  and  excited  each  other  by  the  con- 
sideration of  his  goodness  to  avoid  alt  evil,  to  be 
faithful  to  the  prayer  (religion).  Their  docility 
filled  us  with  consolation.  The  recollection  of 
an  extraordinary  event  which  they  related  to  us, 
contributed  to  increase  their  joy  and  their  fervor. 
The  church  had  been  completed  for  several  days, 
when  one  of  them  suddenly  exclaimed : *<  Why^ 
iku  is  ihs  very  spot  on  which  Utile  Mary  said  the 
church  would  be  butff  .'**  The  circumstance  was 
this : During  my  absence,  one  of  the  bunting- 
bands  had  encamped  in  this  valley,  and  a little 
girl  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  bad  here 
fallen  sick  and  died.  But  previous  to  her  death 
she  had  earnestly  asked  for  baptism.  I had  in- 
structed two  or  three  Indians  among  the  most 
intelligent  how  to  administer  baptism  in  case  of 
necessity.  Baptism  was  administered  to  her  by 
an  Iroquois.  Oveijoyed  at  having  received  the 
sacrament  of  regeneration,  the  poor  child  thanked 
God  with  all  her  heart,  and  invited  the  others  to 
join  with  her— they  did  so— suddenly  she  cried 
out : **  O ! there  is  no  happiness  in  this  world, — 
happiness  is  only  to  be  found  in  heaven ! I see 
the  heavens  opened  and  the  mother  of  Jesus 
Christ  inviting  me  to  go  up  to  heaven.”  Then 
turning  to  the  astonished  Indians  she  added: 
**  Listen  to  the  black-gowns  when  they  come — 
they  have  the  true  prayer — do  all  they  tell 
you — they  will  come— and  on  this  very  spot  where 
Idle,  they  will  build  the  house  cf  prayer!'*  After 
these  words  she  expired.  The  circumstances  had 
been  forgotten,  and  it  now  suddenly  recurred  to 
their  minds. 

By  the  8d  of  December,  Feast  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  two  hundred  and  two  catechumens  were 


ready  for  baptism.  I was  absent  at  the  time  of 
this  cons<fling  ceremony,  being  on  a mission  to 
the  Pends-d’oreilles,  where,  on  the  same  day,  I 
baptized  one  hundred  and  sixty.  On  Christmas 
day  I had  the  pleasure  of  baptizing  one  hundred 
and  fifty  others. 

The  eve  of  this  solemnity  was  rendered  re- 
markable by  an  extraordinary  event. 

* A boy  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  who  bad 
for  several  months  attended  catechism,  finding 
himself  incapable  of  learning  the  prayers,  gave 
up  in  despair,  and  discontinued  his  attendance. 

On  the  Eve  of  Christmas,  his  mother  said  to 
him — « Paul,  the  Great  Spirit  will  be  angry 
with  you,  and  will  never  admit  you  into  heaven 
if  you  do  not  learn  your  prayers.”  “ Mother,” 
answered  the  boy,  “ the  Great  Spirit  vnll  take 
pity  on  me — I tried  to  learn  my  prayers,  and  I 
have  been  unable  to  do  it.  However,  I will  go 
again  and  try.  He  then  directed  his  steps  to- 
wards the  lodge  of  one  of  the  catechists.  On 
opening  the  door,  he  saw  a person  standing  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  bright 
rays  of  light,  dressed  all  in  white:  under  the  ; 
person’s  feet  was  a sphere,  a half  moon,  and  a 
serpent,  with  a strange  fruit  in  its  mouth.  Above 
the  person’s  head  was  a bright  star — the  heart  | 
was  visible,  and  rays  of  light  proceeded  from  it.  ; 
At  first  he  was  afraid,  and  was  on  the  point  ; 
of  running  away.  But  on  taking  a second  glance 
at  the  person,  he  perceived  a smile  on  his  coun- 
tenance, which  filled  him  with  confidence ; he  j 
kneeled  and  begged  of  the  person  to  teach  him  \ 
his  prayers.  Suddenly  be  felt  his  mind  dear  and  \ 
his  heart  warm — such  are  the  child’s  own  ex-  > 
pressions — and  he  recited  the  whole  of  the  pray-  \ 
ers  without  difficulty.  He  returned  immediately,  \ 
and  told  his  mother  he  knew  his  pnyen.  8^  \ 
could  not  believe  it — be  recited  them  in  her  pre-  | 
sence,  and  knew  them  so  accurately,  that  be  \ 
corrected  his  sister,  who  mistook  in  two  or  three  | 
words.  He  then  related  the  story;  it  soon  be-  | 
came  the  subject  of  conversation  among  the  In-  | 
dians ; none  could  imagine  who  the  person  was,  t 
nor  could  they  ever  decide  whether  it  was  a man  | 
or  a woman — unable  to  solve  the  problem  them-  \ 
selves,  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  they  came  j 
to  us— I showed  ^ul  an  image  of  an  apparition  | 
of  the  B.  y.  He  recognized  her  immediately;  | 
with  this  difference,  that  he  saw  her  only  with  | 
one  star,  with  her  bands  joined  before  her  breast,  \ 
and  with  her  heart  visible.  The  circumstance  ^ 
of  the  single  star  coincided  singularly  with  the  ^ 
festival  of  Christmas.  ^ 

The  candor,  the  simplicity,  the  piety  of  the  ] 
child — the  perfect  consistency  of  bis  answers  to*  > 
all  the  questions  put  to  him,  and  above  all,  the  ^ 
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ftet  that  be  hid  hitherto  been  unable  to  leam  faia 
imyeie,  and  tbit  on  a sudden  be  was  found  to 
know  them  peHectiy,  plainly  show,  that  onr  B. 
Lady  bad  really  farored  this  poor  child  in  this  ex- 
traor^ary  manner.  This  occurrence  was  the  oc- 
casion of  the  conversion  of  a great  number  of  Nez- 
percds.  They  were  afraid  of  coming  near  us — 
hostOe  missionaries  bad  filled  their  minds  with 
so  many  piejudices  against  us  and  against  the 
Cathcdic  Church,  that  they  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  come  into  our  camp.  When  the  Flat- 
beads  told  them  of  Paul’s  vision,  they  sent  for 
the  boy,  <{uestioned  him  and  cro8S-<piestioned 
him,  till  at  length  fully  convinced  of  the  reality 
of  ttie  vision,  they  said;  « That  prayer  must  be 
true,  since  the  Great  Spirit  has  sent  the  Mother 
of  his  Son  to  teach  it  to  the  Flat-heads.**  They 
came  into  the  camp,  and  ailer  a course  of  instruc- 
tion, which  lasted  two  months,  they  were  all 
baptized.  I visited  several  other  tribes,  the  Koe- 
tenays,  the  Pointed-hearts,  the  Cauldrons,  the 
Okinaganes  and  the  Kalispels,  baptized  their 
children  and  aged  persons — their  joy  was  beyond 
descriptioD.  During  my  journey,  I met  several 
small  camps  of  Indians  who  had  transported  their 
aged  parents  and  sick,  from  a considerable  dis- 
tance, many  of  them  blind,  in  order  that  they 
might  see. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  Almighty  had  kept 
these  poor  old  people  in  life,  that  they  might  have 
the  consolation  of  embracing  the  true  faith,  and 
of  receiving  baptism.  The  number  of  persons 
already  baptized  amounts  to  seventeen  hundred. 
Among  the  Flat>beads  the  piety  of  many  is  so 
great,  that  we  admit  them  to  weekly  communion. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  the  mission. 

Its  prospects  point  out  very  dearly  what  we 
could  flatter  ourselves  with,  bad  we  the  neces- 
sary means,  and  a sufficient  number  of  mission- 
aries— thousands  of  Indians  scattered  over  the 
Oregon  territory,  and  along  the  northwest  coast, 
are  all  anxious  to  be  instructed,  stretching  out  their 
acrns  for  missionaries.  Poor  creatures,  they  are 
always  in  my  mind — ^it  seems  as  if  I saw  them  and 
heard  them,  like  the  Macedonians  whom  St.  Paul 
saw  in  a vision,  calling  out,  come  over  to  us  and 
help  us  ; and  how  many  have  in  reality  addressed 
fliis  prayer  to  me.  But  the  wants  of  the  mission 
have  obliged  me  to  retrace  my  steps,  to  obtain 
the  necessary  funds,  and  I hope  that  Catholics 
who  have  so  greatly  assisted  in  this  undertaking 
two  years  a^,  will  once  mmre  throw  in  their 
mite. 

It  would  be  impossibie  to  do  any  solid  and 
pennanentgood  among  these  poor  people,  if  they 
continue  to  roam  about  from  place  to  place,  to 
seek  their  daily  subsistence*  They  most  be  as- 
VoL.  II.— No.  2. 


sembled  in  villages— must  be  taught  the  art  of 
agricnltnre,  consequently  must  be  supplied  with 
implements,  with  cattle,  with  seed.  In  order  to 
procure  these  things  for  the  Flat-heads,  I was 
under  the  necessity  of  making  two  journeys,  one 
of  five  hundred  mUes,  and  anotherof  a thousand, 
and  to  contract  a debt  with  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  of  $800.  They  are  willing  to  learn 
the  art,  and  to  submit  to  the  labor  of  cultivation. 
For  some  time  the  expense  will  be  heavy— but 
gfood  God ! what  advantages ! — bow  many  thou- 
sands of  poor  souls  brought  over  to  the  light  of 
the  true  fkitb ! How  many  thousands  of  immortal 
souls,  created  to  the  image  of  God,  and  redeemed 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,  saved  from  eternal  perdi- 
tion, and  made  heirs  of  eternal  life ! What  Chris- 
tian will  refuse  his  mite  for  so  noble  a purpose, 
were  it  even  a mere  probability — but  it  is  a cer- 
tainty— the  short  and  simple  exposure  which  I 
have  laid  before  you  establishes  it  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt. 

1 shall  return  to  the  mountains  at  the  end  of 
April.  I trust  that  your  charity,  the  instinct  of 
your  hearts,  your  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  souls,  will  prompt  you  once  more 
to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  this  great 
object  The  poor  Indians  know  that  their  white 
brethren  make  collections  for  their  good,  and  four 
times  a week  they  meet  and  pray  fi>r  their  bene* 
ffictors.  Will  their  prayers  be  fruitless!  Nol 
no ! The  Lord  will  listen  to  them,  and  be  will 
shower  bis  blessing  upon  the  charitable  persons, 
through  whose  generosify  bis  name  is  glorified 
among  these  poor  Indians. 

QUA,  Herald.]  P.  J.  Ds  Smxdt. 

DOMESTIC. 

Abchdiocxss  or  Baltimobx. — We  observe 
with  pleasure,  that,  during  the  present  week,  the 
foundation  of  the  new  church  to  be  erected  in 
Poppleton  street,  Balt,  has  been  commenced.  In 
compliance  with  the  call  of  their  pastor.  Rev.  Mr. 
Mc^lgan,  a large  number  of  bands  was  on  the 
ground  on  Monday  last,  with  all  the  implements 
necessary  for  diigging  the  basement  What  we 
admire  is,  that  zeal  for  religion,  not  pecuniary  ; 
reward,  has  drawn  them  to  this  holy  work.  So  ; 
great  is  the  ardor  to  forward  the  undertaking, 
that  more  present  themselves,  than  can  find  room 
to  labor.  The  whole  congregation  would  wil-  ; 
lingly  share  in  the  toil,  and  some  whose  contri- 
butions have  been  very  liberal,  may  now  be  seen 
busily  employed  in  digging  the  foundation.  Yes- 
terday we  ol^rved  about  seventy  men  engaged  : 
at  the  work,  and  twenty  carts.  Besides  these, 
eleven  horses  and  carts  were  sent  away,  as  it 
was  not  possible  to  find  room  for  them.to  i 
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Nor  is  the  irdor  to  advance  the  woik  confined 
to  Catholics  alone ; numbers  of  other  denomina- 
tions have  generously  come  forward ; and  when 
some  were  told  that  their  carts  would  not  be 
needed : Well,’*  said  they,  « we  shall  send  our 
horses  and  carts  home,  but  we  will  remain  and 
labor.” 

One  is  truly  reminded,  on  visiting  this  scene, 
of  what  is  related  of  the  middle  ages,  when  our 
pious  ancestors,  impelled  by  a holy  enthusiasm, 
assisted  in  the  erection  of  the  magnificent  cathe- 
drals of  Europe ; the  glory  of  the  ages  of  faith, 
and  the  wonder  of  the  present  day.  We  doubt 
not  but  that  a church,  commenced  under  auspices 
so  encouraging,  will  soon  be  completed,  and  that 
the  new  congregation  of  St.  Peter’s  will  have 
what  they  have  long  needed,  a church  sufficient- 
ly large  to  contain  their  increasing  numbers; 
one  that  will  be  an  honor  to  religion,  and  an  or- 
nament to  our  city. 

CaihMdral  Choir. — Agreeably  to  announcement 
in  the  papers,  the  oratorio  which  had  been  several 
weeks  in  preparation,  was  performed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cathedral  choir,  on  Wednesday,  25th 
January,  at  Calvert  Hall,  situated  on  the  site  for- 
merly occupied  by  St.  Peter’s  church.  The  music 
consisted  of  Rossini’s  Stabat  Matsb,  his  latest 
and  most  remarkable  composition,  and  of  selec- 
tions from  some  of  the  most  eminent  German 
composers,  and  was  executed  in  a style  which 
reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  ladies  and  gentle* 
men  of  the  choir,  and  on  the  zeal  and  talents  of 
Mr.  Gegan,  who  conducted  the  performance. 
We  copy  the  following  just  observations  from  a 
Baltimore  paper. 

**  A very  numerous  and  most  respectable  as- 
semblage was  attracted  to  this  new  and  elegant 
ball,  on  Wednesday  evening,  to  witness  the  per- 
formance of  the  oratorio  with  which  it  was  to  be 
opened.  Much,  of  course,  was  expected — and 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  highest  an- 
ticipations were  more  than  realized.  Although 
our  community  have  bad  occasionally  offered  to 
them  musical  performances  of  a most  meritorious 
character,  we  yet  hazard  nothing  in  declaring 
that  the  one  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  was 
decidedly  the  most  successful  and  brilliant  that 
has  ever  been  witnessed  here.  This  commenda- 
tion applies  with  equal  justice  to  the  various  de- 
tails as  well  as  to  the  performance  as  a whole. 
The  credit  of  undertaking  with  amateur  vocal- 
ists, and  of  sustaining  with  such  triumphant 
success  a composition  so  difficult  as  the  Stabat 
Mater  of  Rossini,  is  due  in  an  especial  degree  to 
Mr.  Gegan,  the  vocal  director.  The  effects  of 
bis  admirable  professional  qualifications,  operat- 
ing with  untiring  industry  upon  the  fine  natural 


talent  which  he  bad  gathered  around  bim«  were 
most  happily  manifested  in  the  rich  and  rare 
fouits  successively  exhibited  during  the  even- 
ing— of  high  cultivation,  graceful  expression 
and  brilliant  execution  in  the  single  parts,  and 
of  precision  and  accuracy  in  the  chorusses  which 
could  not  be  surpassed.  In  the  fugues,  espe- 
cially, the  rapid  running  passages  were  uttered 
by  the  numerous  body  of  sopranos  with  the  dis- 
tinctness and  unity  of  a single  voice.  A per- 
formance so  truly  excellent  as  this  was,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  is  most  creditable  to  all  who  par- 
ticipated,in  it,  and  is  one  of  which  our  city  has 
just  reason  to  be  very  proud.  To  Mr.  Allen, 
who  directed  the  orchestra,  great  praise  is  due 
for  the  efficient  aid  rendered  by  him  in  that  de- 
partment.” 

niocESs  or  dxteoit. 

Milwaukix,  Dtetmber  29, 1842. 

Mr.  Smith, — am  sorry  that  circumstances 
have  not  ere  this  permitted  me  to  fulfil  the  pro- 
mise of  writing  to  you  and  of  giving  you  some 
insight  into  the  condition  in  which  the  Catholic 
Church  is  at  this  time  in  Wisconsin. 

The  knowledge  of  my  present  employment, 
which  the  contents  of  these  lines  will  convey  to 
you,  is  the  best  apology.  I refrain  from 
dwelling  on  the  causes  of  my  apparent  neglect 
It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  that  1 ar- 
rived in  Wisconsin  in  company  with  our  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Lefevre. 

1 was,  when  leaving  Detroit,  far  from  imagin- 
ing that  this  region  would  become  the  field  of 
my  future  missionary  labors,  but  the  sickness  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly,  and  the  condition  of  the 
Catholic  congregation  in  Milwaukie,  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  the  bishop  to  appoint  me  pastor  of 
the  congregation. 

Wisconsin  Territoiy  is  at  present  under  the 
administration  of  the  Bishop  of  Detroit,  and 
numbers  five  priests,  two  of  whom  reside  in  Mil- 
waukie, one  in  Green  Bay,  one  in  Cockalin  on 
Fox  river,  and  one  in  Prairie  du  chien.  1 may 
add  without  hesitation,  that  twenty  clergymen 
would  have  sufficient  employment.  To  sub- 
stantiate this  assertion,  let  me  name  to  you  the 
congregations  which  have  already  been  formed 
since  my  arrival. 

1.  MilwaxJcu. — ^The  congregation  at  this  place 
is  very  numerous  and  daily  on  the  increase. 
Divine  service  is  held  separate  for  the  English 
and  German  congregations ; the  frame  church  is 
beautifully  finished,  but  being  entirely  too  small 
for  the  congregation,  it  is  contemplated  to  begin 
a new  one  next  year.  The  Sunday  schools  of 
the  English,  Fjencb  and  German  children,  are 
well  organised  and  attended ; the  two  day  schools. 
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ifalA  and  female  in  separate  buildings,  are  an 
honor  to  Milwankie ; and  the  St  Peter's  church 
building  society,  the  temperance  society  with 
Father  Matthew's  pledge,  lately  established,  and 
the  St  Mary's  feniale  association  will  conrince 
the  spectator  that  there  is  no  congregation  supe- 
rior to  this. 

2.  Oak  CVsefc*#  congregation,  southwest  nine 
miles  from  Milwaukie ; here  a beautiful  frame 
church  is  built  and  finished,  with  one  hundred 
and  forty  families. 

M N*w  Srck't  south  west  twenty- 

two  miles  from  Milwaukie,  with  twenty-eight 
families. 

6.  .If  Ms  MuMktiguak  Lak€t  nearly  west  eigh- 
teen miles  from  Milwaukie,  twenty-four  families. 

7.  At  Forfcvtffe,  southwest  twenty-seven  miles 
from  Milwaukie;  thirty  families. 

8.  M Burlington,  southwest  ten  miles  firom 
Torkville,  thirty-six  miles  firom  Milwaukie ; forty 
femilies. 

9.  Gsnssd,  southwest  from  Burlington,  forty- 
six  miles  firom  Milwaukie,  containing  thirty- 
three  femilies. 

10.  8fJ’srfrick’teongregatk»u,thirty-fburmiles 
southwest  from  AiUwankie,  fifteen  miles  firom 
Southport,  between  thirty  and  forty  families. 

IL  M PrairUoUk^  seventeen  miles  west 
from  Milwaukie,  a number  of  fiunilies  live 
around  this  place,  their  number  not  estimated 
as  yet 

12.  dfifif«tino8fi4igo,tenmilessoutbofPrairie^ 
ville,  twenty  femilies. 

18.  Jt  Mr.  Rafftrtg'9  nine  miles 

northeast  firom  Prairieville,  twenty  femilies. 

14.  M Spring  PrairU^  thirteen  miles  firom 
Muskwanago  southwest,  ten  German  fiMnilies, 
and  four  English  families. 

lA  At  the  line  between  towns  eight  and  nine, 
range  twenty,  twelve  miles  north  from  Milwan- 
kie, ninety-one  femilies. 

16.  M town  ion,  twenty-four  miles  north  of 
j Milwaukie,  thirty-six  femilies. 

17.  Madioon,  the  seat  of  government.  At  my 
first  visit,  being  invited  to  dine  with  the  governor, 
I received  a promise  of  ti)e  finest  site  for  the 
erection  of  a church  and  school,  &c.  The  deed 
Is  promised  at  my  next  visit.  The  femilies  are 

I well  off,  their  numbers  not  known  as  yet. 

18.  Mineral  Point,  one  hundred  miles,  by  the 
way  of  Madison  from  Milwankie ; here  the  first 
and  wealthiest  fiunilies  are  Catholics.  At  my 
first  visit  a church  building  society  was  estab- 
lished, and  arrangements  made  for  the  erection 
of  a CathMie  church.*  General  Becket  presented 
tile  congregation  land  fi>r  a burial-ground.  Co- 


church edifice.  About  eight  hundred  dollars 
have  been  subscribed  towards  the  erection  of 
the  church,  and  it  is  believed  will  exceed  far 
one  thousand. 

19.  DoickvilU,  eight  miles  from  Mineral  Point, 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  Catholics,  numbers 
not  yet  known. 

There  are  other  places  where  partial  arrange- 
ments are  already  made  for  the  formation  of 
congregations.  The  three  first  places  are  visited 
quarterly  during  the  year,  the  others  most  every 
month.  It  is  remarlrable,  most  of  the  congre- 
gations mentioned  have  taken  up  a number  of 
lots  of  land  for  families  who  promised  to  come 
here  in  the  spring,  so  that  if  half  of  them  come, 
Wisconsin  will  surprise  you,  and  frighten  many 
a prejudiced  Protestant  to  see  the  country  taken 
up  by  Catholics. 

M Sae  Prairie  two  Catholic  counts  have  pur- 
chased a whole  township ; they  with  a number 
of  families  live  on  it,  and  expect  a hundred  fa- 
milies next  spring.  Pity  they  live  so  fei  away 
from  here.  They  are  from  Hungary,  but  speak 
English  and  German. 

I have  not  said  any  thing  of  Green  Bay  and 
vicinity,  where  one  thousand  Catholics  live, 
but  what  I have  said  suffices  to  prove  my  as- 
sertions. 

In  this  letter  I could  not  literally  fellow  your 
request,  namely,  to  give  an  account  of  my  mis- 
sionary excursions ; true  they  would  exhibit  many 
things  which  might  make  it  interesting;  but  I 
cannot  find  time  for  it,  sometimes  for  three  weeks 
I never  entered  a house  where  I could  find  the 
least  convenience  for  writing  or  studying.  Peo- 
ple have  lately  moved  to  this  region,  the  houses 
are  as  yet  poor,  conveniences  are  rare.  I must 
make  many  a sacrifice,  but  land  and  water,  and 
health  and  courage  being  good,  1 have  reason  to 
say  that  all  this  will  soon  be  changed. 

Respectfully,  &c. 

Weet.  Caih.  /fegirter.]  Maetiit  Kvndzo. 

Dioexss  or  Louisvillx. — Ordfiiation.— On 
Sunday,  the  18th  December,  the  Rt  Rev.  Bishop 
Chabrat  held  an  ordination  in  the  church  of  St 
Thomas,  near  Bardstown,  being  the  church  of 
the  Diocesan  Seminary.  Messrs.  Cull,  Joyce, 
and  Quinn  were  promoted  to  the  holy  order  of 
subdeaconsbip. — Caih.  jSdooeate. 

Diocbss  or  Nbw  Oblbaks. — On  Saturday, 
17th  December,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Blanc,  Bishop  of 
New  Orleans,  held  an  ordination  at  the  Semi- 
nary, parish  of  Assumption,  when  he  ordained 
Mr.  Moulard,  deacon,  and  Mr.  C.  Lucas,  priest 
The  pestor  and  vicar  qf  Thibeaudeauxville,with 
the  reverend  directors  of  the  seminary,  assisted 


O'Neal  oflbred  two  lots  in  town  for  the  } on  this  occasion.  Mr.  C.  Lucas  has 
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pointed  by  ttie  bishop  vicar  of  St  Martinsville. — ; first  number  was  issued  in  the  city  of  Charles* 

Le  ProptzgaUur  Caiholigue,  i ton  on  the  2d  of  June,  1822,  under  the  auspices 

The  Shiism, — We  learn  with  unfeigned  satis-  : of  the  illustrious  Br.  England,  whose  genius 
faction  that  the  dissensions  at  New  Orleans  have  and  erudition  and  untiring  zeal  were  a rich  and 
been  at  length  brought  to  a happy  termination.  : copious  fountain,  from  which  the  Misceilang 
The  terms  in  which  this  event  is  announced  in  the  drew  perpetually  the  living  waters  of  sound 

i\r.  O.  might  lead  some  to  suppose  that  doctrine,  and  useful  knowledge  of  every  de- 

a compromise  had  been  made  of  the  episcopal  scription.  The  collection  which  is  formed  by 

right  of  appointment;  but  the  same  language  the  issues  of  this  paper  since  its  tint  appear* 

was  used  on  a former  occasion,  when  it  soon  ance,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  repertories  of 

appeared  that  no  such  sacrifice  bad  been  made.  : instruction  and  information  that  could  be  desired. 
The  bishop  of  New  Orleans  has  shown  through-  ; In  its  pages  we  are  allowed  to  contemplate  the 
out  this  painful  transaction,  such  firmness  in  the  gigantic  efforts  of  Bishop  England’s  mind,  that 

maintenance  of  his  just  authority,  united  with  distinguished  champion  of  the  faith,  when  it 

great  condescension  and  forbearance,  that  we  i was  yet  as  it  were,  in  its  prime,  and  we  follow 
are  fully  persuaded  that  the  termination  of  the  it  with  undiminisbed  admiration  to  the  period 

controversy  is  such  as  to  place  beyond  all  doubt  when  it  was  called  from  the  conflict,  crowned 

the  right  which  has  been  assailed.  The  cler-  with  the  laurels  of  victory.  Though  the  Iftsorl* 

g3rman  appointed  is  known  to  us,  and  is  an  ad-  Utny  has  no  longer  the  aid  of  this  master  spirit 

ditional  guarantee  that  all  is  weU.  ; and  the  indefatigable  pen  which  it  wielded,  the 

The  anniversary  of  the  victory  of  New  Or-  I journal  is  ably  edited,  and  in  view  of  the  signal 
leans,  6th  January,  was  celebrated  this  year  services  which  it  rendeia  to  the  cause  of  tn^ 

with  extraordinary  solemnity.  The  bishop  of  i is  well  deserving  of  an  extensive  patronage. 

New  Orleans  officiated  in  the  church  of  St.  | In  adverting  to  the  claims  of  the  Charieston 
Louis,  accompanied  by  the  bishops  of  Mobile  ; paper,  we  deem  it  a fit  occasion  finr  expcessing 
and  Natchez,  and  attended  by  his  clergy.  He  our  concurrence  in  the  opinion,  which  has  been 

delivered  a discourse  on  the  occasion  in  the  lately  very  generally  put  forth  regarding  the 

French  language,  and  the  bishop  of  Natchez  | indifference  of  the  Catholic  community  for  the 
pronounced  an  English  address. — Caih,  Herald.  : encouragement  and  support  of  Catholic  under* 
Dcocxss  or  Richmond.— On  Saturday,  De*  takings.  In  a recent  pastoral  letter  to  the  cleigy 

cember  Slat,  Mr.  Edward  Fox  was  promoted  to  of  his  diocess,  the  venerable  bishop  of  Louisville 

subdeaconsbip  in  the  chi^l  of  the  Theological  states,  that  the  Moacate  will  be  discontinued. 

Seminary  at  Richmond,  Ya.  unless  a more  liberal  patronage  be  obtained  for 

On  Sunday,  1st  January,  six  young  men  re-  it;  and  he  calls  upon  each  one  of  them  to 

eejved  tonsure  at  the  Cathedral,  and  three  of  « consider  it  his  own  peculiar  duty  to  sustain 

them  immediately  admitted  to  minor  orders;  that  periodical.”  "Let  each  of  you,  act  as  its 

aRer  which  Mr.  Fox  was  ordained  deacon,  and  first  and  principal  agent,  and  appoint  a person 

on  the  6th  he  was  promoted  to  the  priestboodw—  or  persons,  to  aid  you  in  procuring  subscribers. 

There  are  now  nine  priests  in  Yiiginia.  ; and  attending  zealously  to  its  interests:  call  the 

Thk  Catholic  Pbbss. — " The  Umted  Statee  attention  of  the  faithful  again  and  again  to  tills 
Catholic  MieceUany  survives,  to  defend  our  subject.”  There  is  certainly  much  reason  for 
holy  foith,  and  spread  its  troths.  The  earnest  appeals  and  instructions  of  this  kind,  from  the 

of  good  will  given  by  some  of  the  Catholics  of  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic 

the  South  has  inspired  new  hope,  and  the  faithful  body  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 

sentinel  has  resolved  not  to  abandon  the  watch  pla^.  "In  this  country,”  says  the  Freeman'b 

tower  on  which  be  has  so  long  stood  amidst  storm  Journal,  " there  are  no  papers  worse  supported 

and  darkness,  as  well  as  in  sunshine.  From  our  than  Catholic  papers ; none  which  are  forced  to 

heart  we  say,  ad  muliot  annot:  and  trust  that  ere  appeal  so  often  and  so  urgently  to  their  subscri- 

long  consolation  will  reach  the  widowed  church.”  bers;  none  which  have  circulations  so  limited 

W’e  copy  this  paragraph  from  the  CaikdUc  He-  and  even  upon  those  limited  circulations  so  many 

tali;  and,  while  we  share  the  pleasure  which  bad  names.  But  a few  days  past,  and  the 

such  an  announcement  must  everywhere  awaken  Charieston  MieceOany,  a newspaper  of  twenty  ; 

among  the  friends  of  religion,  we  cordially  ex-  years’  standing,  weighed  down  by  the  accumu- 

press  the  same  fond  wishes  for  the  continu*  lation  of  bad  debts  upon  its  accounts,  was  com- 

ance  and  prosperity  of  our  esteemed  cotempo-  pelled  to  announce  the  nacessily  of  its  suspea- 

rary,  the  U.  8.  Miscellany.  This  is  the  oldest  sion  for  the  want  of  four  hundred  paying  sub- 


Catholic  publication  in  the  United  States. 


The  i scribers : a little  befbie,  the  Cincinnati  CalkoHe  • 
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Wggrapk  stated  the  amount  of  debts  doe  bf 
deUnqoent  subscribers  at  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  dollan:  while  this  JouaitAL,  though 
but  two  years  and  a half  in  existence,  has  out- 
standing debts  exceeding  Jbur  thoutand  dollars. 
On  tiw  other  hand  how  is  it  with  the  papers 
■appoited  by  Protestants  ? They  are  among  the 
best  and  saiest  properties  in  the  country.  In 
this  city  alone,  the  Christian  MoocaU,  the  Chris- 
tum Ohssrver,  the  Chsatkausn,  supported — ^ 
fiiut  Methodists,  the  second  by  Presbyterians, 

the  third  by  Episcopalians,  circulate  a total  of 
copies  weekly.  One  of  them,  the 
Mooeats,  as  we  have  already  observed,  circu- 
lates beifond  tsoies  as  sumy  as  all  iks  Catholic 
papers  ht  the  Uaumput  together, 

«•  Now,  why  this  strikiog  contrast?  Why  is  it 
that  Sectarians  are  so  liberal,  so  constant  in 
upholding  their  journals,  while  Catholics  are  so 
niggardly,  so  unstable,  so  unsatisfactory  ? Is  it 
that  in  this  countiy  the  Protestants  most  need 
organs  to  represent  them,  and  the  Catholics  not? 
Or  is  it  not  rather  the  direct  contrary  ? Will 
any  man  deny  what  is  as  plain  as  the  day? 
tb^  Catholics  in  America  need  as  much  as  ^e 
air  they  breathe,  journals  to  express  their  feel- 
ings, to  defend  their  principles,  to  refute  ca- 
lumny. Is  there  a country  in  Christendom 
where  more  than  in  this,  the  Catholics  are  the 
people  ^evmy  where  spoken  against;*  where 
public  opinion  is  at  once  so  powerftil  and  so 
perverted  against  CathoUdsm  ? Not  one.  There 
is  not  another  country,  we  will  not  except 
Englaad,  where  Catholics  need  more  urgently 
journals  to  advocate  their  cause  and  certainly 
none  where  journals  can  advocate  it  more  effi- 
ciently. Let  those  Catholics  who  are  so  luke- 
warm about  the  matter,  and  give  their  support 
to  newspapers  so  grudgingly — let  them  fancy 
tor  a moment  Catholics  in  America  left  without 
a press  of  any  kind.  Let  them  imagine,  if  they 
eaa,  the  calumnies  directed  against  them,  day 
after  day,  the  old  ones  repeated  until  they  are 
worn  out,  and  new  ones  starting  up  to  supply 
their  places,  the  bitter  denunciations  of  the  po- 
litico-religious press  of  every  shade  kept  up 
without  ceasing — let  them  think  of  the  varieties 
ef  invective  that  would  be  exhausted  upon 
ftiem  of  the  dark  and  deadly  designs  that  would 
be  laid  to  their  chaige,  of  the  hue  and  cry  that 
would  be  raised  after  them  from  one  end  of  the 
union  to  the  other,  until  the  popular  feeling, 
poisoned  beyond  remedy  and  exasperated  to  the 
fiercest  pitch,  would  explode  in  outbreaks  in 
which  neither  life,  nor  limb,  nor  property  would 
be  safe.  Let  them  think  bow  in  such  a state  of 
things,  the  Catholic  without  one  to  defend,  one 


to  protect  him,  one  to  say  a word  for  him,  with 
slanders  unnumbered  banging  over  him,  wifti 
the  universal  prejudice  incessantly  bearing  him 
down,  could  go  among  his  fellow-citixens  scarce- 
ly daring  to  lift  his  bead,  never  dreaming  of 
vindicating  himself  or  bis  creed,  hardly  know- 
ing that  he  was  a freeman,  until  misunderstood, 
hated  and  despised  he  should  become  even  in 
this  free  land  as  much,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a slave,  as  the  Catholic  of  Ireland  under 
the  Protestant  ascendancy. 

<*  Will  not  Catholics  then,  while  they  have 
presses  to  advocate  their  interests,  give  them  a 
proper  support?  By  a proper  support  we  do 
not  mean  such  a support  as  will  merely  enable 
them  to  hang  on  through  a precarious  existence, 
but  such  as  will  give  their  conductors  heart  to 
improve  and  elevate  the  character  of  toe  jour- 
nals under  their  control. 

We  ask  them  to  think  of  these  things,  and  no 
longer  present  to  the  wonder  of  the  world  the 
practical  anomaly  of  the  greatest  need,  coupled 
with  the  greatest  neglect,  of  newspapers.  If 
they  will  reflect  but  for  a little,  they  will  see 
that  they  owe  it  to  themselves,  to  their  froth,  to 
the  brethren  in  the  faith,  nay  to  nuiny  yet  un- 
born, to  maintain  and  encourage  oigans  for  the 
expression  and  defence  of  Catholic  principles. 
Let  them  in  this  take  instruction  from  Protest- 
ants ; let  them  see  how  much  wiser  in  their 
generation  are  the  children  of  the  world  than 
toe  children  of  light;  how  sectarians  never 
slacken  in  the  support  of  their  newspapers, 
with  what  promptitude  they  discharge  their  ob- 
ligations ; how  they  are  always  on  the  alert  to 
add  to  their  subscriptioD  lists ; bow  with  them, 
the  newspaper  is  not  invariably  the  first  source 
of  expense  cot  off  in  times  of  retrenchment,  or 
in  preference  to  giving  up  some  costly  and  use- 
less luxury;  let  them  imitate  them  in  these 
things,  for  in  these  things  their  conduct  is  at 
once  a reproach  and  an  example  to  Catholics.** 
Diocxss  or  Philadelphia.— Xrifer of BitAqp 
Kemridc  to  the  controllers  of  the  Public  Schools, — 
At  toe  nmnthly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
troHers  of  the  Public  Schools,  held  on  the  ISth 
of  December  last.  Col.  Henry  Leech,  president, 
laid  before  the  board  the  following  letter  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Philadelphia, 
which  bad  been  received  by  tom  since  the  stated 
meeting  of  November. 

*•  Tb  the  Board  of  Controllers  of  the  PubUc  Schools 
in  the  city  and  comUp  qf  PhMadetphia, 
•*Gentlemen^ — Sympatoy  for  a respectable  lady 
who  has  been  deprived  for  many  months  past  of 
her  only  means  of  support  for  following  the  dic- 
tates of  her  conscience,  and  a solemn  sense  of 
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duty  to  the  Catbolic  community  whose  religious 
interests  are  entrusted  to  my  guardianship,  prompt 
me  to  submit  respectfully  to  your  consideration, 
the  conscientious  objections  of  Catholics  to  the 
actual  regulations  of  the  public  schools. 

**  Among  them,  I am  informed,  one  is,  that  the 
teachers  shall  read,  and  cause  to  be  read,  the  bi- 
ble;  by  which  is  understood  tbe  version  pub* 
lisbed  by  command  of  Ring  James.  To  this 
regulation  we  are  forced  to  object,  inasmuch  as 
Catholic  children  are  thus  led  to  view  as  au- 
thoritative, a version  which  is  rejected  by  the 
Church.  It  is  not  expected  that  I should  state 
in  detail  the  reasons  of  this  rejection,  I shall  only 
say,  that  we  are  persuaded  that  several  books  of 
divine  scripture  are  wanted  in  that  version,  and 
that  the  meaning  of  the  original  text  is  not  faith- 
fully expressed.  It  is  not  incumbent  on  ns  to 
prove  either  position,  since  we  do  not  uk  you 
to  adopt  the  Catholic  version  for  general  use: 
but  we  feel  warranted  in  claiming  that  our  con- 
scientious scruples  to  recognize  or  use  tbe  other 
be  respected.  In  Baltimore  the  directors  of  the 
public  schools  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  pro- 
vide Catholic  children  with  the  Catholic  version. 
Is  it  too  much  us  to  expect  the  same  measure 
of  justice? 

<*Tbe  consciences  of  Catholics  are  also  em- 
barrassed by  the  mode  of  opening  and  dosing 
the  school  exercises,  which,  1 understand,  is  by 
singing  some  hynm,  or  by  prayer.  It  is  not 
consistent  with  the  laws  and  discipline  of  the 
Catholic  Church  for  their  members  to  unite  in 
religious  exercises  with  those  who  are  not  of 
her  communion.  We  offer  up  prayers  and  sup- 
plications to  God  for  all  men ; we  embrace  all  in 
the  sincerity  of  Christian  affection ; but  we  con- 
fine the  nu^  of  religious  brotherhood  to  those 
who  are  of  the  household  of  the  fiuth*  Under 
the  influence  of  this  conscientious  scruple,  we 
ask  tiiat  Catholic  children  be  not  required  to 
join  in  the  singing  of  hymns  or  other  religious 
exercise. 

••  I have  been  assured  that  several  of  the  books 
used  in  tbe  public  schools,  and  still  more  those 
contained  in  the  libraries  attached  to  them,  con- 
tain misrepresentations  cff  our  tenets,  and  state- 
ments to  our  prejudice,  equally  groundless  and 
injurious.  It  is  but  just  to  expect  that  the  books 
used  in  the  schools  shall  contain  no  offensive 
matter,  and  that  books  decidedly  hostile  to  our 
faith,  shall  not,  under  any  pretext  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Catholic  cbildran. 

"The  school  law  which  provides  that  ‘the  re- 
ligions predilections  of  the  parents  shall  be  re- 
spected,’ was  evidently  framed  in  tbs  spirit  of 
our  constitution,  which  -holds  the  rights  of  con- 


science to  be  inviolable.  Public  education 
should  be  conducted  on  principles  which  will 
afford  its  advantages  to  all  classes  of  tbe  com- 
munity, without  detriment  to  their  religions  com 
vfctions.  Religious  liberty  must  be  especially 
guarded  in  children,  who,  of  themselves,  are  un- 
able to  guard  against  the  wiles  or  assaults  of 
uthers.  I appeal,  then,  gentlemen,  with  confi- 
dence, to  your  justice,  that  tbe  regulations  of  the 
schools  may  be  modified,  so  as  to  give  to  Catho- 
lic pupils  and  teachers  equal  rights  without 
wounding  tender  consciences. 

“For  my  interposition  in  this  matter,  besides 
tbe  responsibility  of  my  station,  f have  specially 
to  plead  the  assurance  I have  received  fiom  a 
respectable  source,  that  some  desire  had  been 
expressed  to  know  distinctly  from  me,  what 
modifications  Catholics  desire  in  the  school  sys- 
tem. It  was  also  suggested  that  an  appeal  of 
this  kind  would  receive  every  just  consideration 
from  the  board ; and  would  anticipate  effectually 
the  danger  of  public  excitement  on  a point  ou 
which  the  community  is  justly  sensitive— the 
sacred  rights  of  conscience. 

«*  With  great  respect,  I remain,  gentlemen, 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“•(•Fmaifcis  Pateicx, 

“ of  PkikMpUB*^ 

“ Philadxlfbia,  I4th  Abe.,  1841.** 

The  foregoing  ajqplieation  1^  Dr.  Kenrick 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  tbe  following  resolu- 
tions by  tbe  Board  oi  Comptrollers  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools : 

“ Peaohod,  That  no  children  be  required  to 
attend  or  unite  in  tbe  reading  of  the  Bible  in  tbe 
public  schools  whose  parents  are  conscientiously 
opposed  thereto. 

**  MetoML,  That  those  children  whose  parents 
conscientiously  prefer  and  desire  any  particular 
version  of  tbe  Bible,  without  note  or  eomssent, 
be  furnished  with  the  same.’*— U.  8,  Gosstts. 

AMxnicAir  Philo-Italiait  Socixtt.— “A 
society  under  this  name,  whose  object  is  the 
dissemination  of  useful  knowledge  in  Italy, 
has  recently  been  formed  in  the  city  of  New 
York.” 

“ We  are  to  furnish  printed  instruction,  Bi- 
bles, tracts,  and  well-written  essays,  statistics, 
and  useful  information,  and  some  scbool-booka, 
and  other  helps,  for  tbe  correct  and  competent 
education  of  their  children  in  Italy,  and  also 
‘among  tbe  Italians,’  emigrants  and  exiles  in 
other  places.” 

“ In  one  respect,  this  society  is  widdy  diffuent 
from  the  Protestant  Association,  though  de- 
signed to  bear  ultimately  upon  tbe  same  great 
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fnre : it  is  designed  to  unite  all  Protestants  in 
the  defence  of  the  great  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation— in  renewing  their  solemn  paornsT 
against  the  cormptions  of  Popery.  The  Philo- 
Italian  Society  is  aggressive  in  its  designs,  it 
proposes  to  carry  Protestant  principles  into  the 
central  dominions  of  Popery,  and  to  plant  them 
aroond  the  very  throne  of  him  who  wears  the 
triple  crown,  and  claims  to  be  universal  bishop.** 
We  copy  this  precious  item  of  infonnation 
from  the  Episcopal  Recorder  of  January  28th. 
Among  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  real 
condition  of  Italy,  and  with  the  fact  that  there  is 
more  learning  and  useful  knowledge  in  one  little 
corner  of  Roj^,  than  in  the  whole  congregation 
of  the  Philo-Italian  Society  and  its  emissaries 
together,  the  announcement  of  such  an  associa- 
Um  will  be  a source  of  infinite  amusement ; but 
among  intelligent  Protestants,  who  see  the  fabric 
of  the  Reformation  every  where  in  a tottering 
state,  this  news  will  no  doubt  excite  a profound 


regret  that  the  advocates  of  the  anticatholic 
sects  do  not  attend  to  the  cries  of  distress  among 
themselves,  before  they  undertake  to  offer  relief 
where  it  is  not  wanted. 

OBITUARY. 

Died,  on  the  8d  of  last  January,  at  St.  M8fy*s 
Theological  Seminary,  Baltimore,  in  the  24th 
year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Alexander  A.  Calder,  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland. 

At  the  House  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  on  the  8d  January,  of  consumption. 
Sister  Mary  Joseph  (O’Gorman),  aged  forty-six 
years.  The  deceased  was  a native  of  Cork, 
Ireland,  and  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  very  useful  community  in  which  she  died, 
and  its  first  superioress. — U,  8.  Calk*  MuceUanjf. 

At  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation,  Baltimore, 
on  the  6th  of  January,  Sister  Mary  Frances 
(Hoskyns),  in  the  86tb  year  of  her  age. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


General  Hislory  of  Europe,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  eizteenth  century  to  the  peace  of  Paris  in 
1816,  with  addenda  to  1840.  Philadelphia: 
Eugene  Cummiskey.  pp.  468, 12mo. 

The  glance  which  we  have  taken  at  this  vol- 
ume envies  ns  to  say  that  it  is  a very  interest- 
ing compend  of  the  most  interesting  epochs  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  human  race.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  work  is  **  to  give  the  reader  a general 
idea  of  what  has  occurred,  chiefly  in  Europe, 
within  the  last  three  centuries,  in  a succinct 
style,  and  an  impartial  spirit,**  and  these  features 
of  the  volume  with  the  elegance  of  its  diction, 
recommend  it  in  a special  manner  to  the  young 
student  of  history. 

VjlbeiUe  pour  les  enfant  ou  lemons  Fran^aiset, 
lirepeu^,  Philadelphia:  Edward C. Biddle. 
18mo.  pp.  108. 

We  have  looked  through  this  little  volume, 
which  is  designed  for  the  instruction  of  young 
persons  in  the  French  language,  and  we  are 
pleased  with  the  character  of  the  compilation 
generally,  the  selections  being  such  as  to  enter- 
tain the  youthful  scholar,  while  they  are  calcu- 
laM  to  impress  bis  mind  with  the  love  of  virtue. 
New  American  Speaker;  being  a seledlon  of 
speeches,  dialogues  and  poetry  for  the  use  of 
schools.  By  Thomas  Hughs.  New  edition. 
Philadelphia : £.  C.  Biddle.  12mo.  pp.  262. 
This  compilation  is  designed  for  the  instruc- 


tion of  young  persons  in  the  arts  of  reading  and 
elocution,  and  contains  selections  from  many  of 
the  best  writers  in  our  language.  But  though 
these  selections  generally  possess  great  merit  in 
themselves,  they  do  not  appear  to  us  to  have,  as 
far  as  they  might,  that  character  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  application  of  the  author’s  theory ; 
which  is,  as  be  tells  us,  to  **  trust  to  nature  and 
good  sense.**  In  this  we  concur  with  him;  but 
if  the  scholar  is  to  be  formed,  and  still  more,  if 
he  is  to  form  himself  by  this  rule,  the  exer- 
cises which  be  makes  use  of,  should  be  easy  of 
comprehension,  so  that  he  may  seize  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  and  give  to  them  the  expression 
which  nature  dictates.  We  think,  therefore, 
that  in  works  of  this  kind  there  should  be  a gra- 
dation in  the  character  of  the  contents ; some  of 
the  extracts  suited  to  the  mental  capacity  of  the 
beginner,  others  not  so  easy  of  comprehension, 
yet  intelligible  to  the  student  who  has  made  some 
proficiency,  but  all  adapted  to  the  understand- 
ings of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  designed. 
Father  Oswald,  a genuine  Catholic  story.  New 

York : Casserly  & Sons.  12mo.  pp.  804. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  publishers  for  an  ele- 
gant copy  of  the  above  mentioned  work,  which 
is  neatly  and  substantially  printed.  The  in- 
struction, however,  which  it  contains  is  a much 
higher  claim  to  universal  patronage.  As  far  as 
we  have  looked  through  its  pages,  it  is  entitled 
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to  tht  commendatioiu  tint  the  ptess  haa  erery  tion  of  a highly  inte^BStlDg  memoir,  the  more 

where  bestowed  upon  it,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  eagerly  looked  for  as  until  the  present  time  nd 

. to  welcome  it  among  the  productions  which  are  * pen  has  been  exercised  upon  this  important 
to  be  the  most  popular  and  influential  means  of  topic.  We  think  that  the  Yolume  edited  by  Mr. 

removing  anticatholic  prejudice,  and  leading  the  Brent  will  meet  the  anticipations  of  most 

> Protestant  mind  to  the  discovery  and  acknow-  readers,  and  if  it  has  not  been  in  his  power, 

ledgment  of  truth.  The  work  is  intended  to  from  the  want  of  the  necessary  documents  and 

be  a refutation  of  FaUar  CUmenly  a notorious  materials,  to  produce  a more  extended  and  de- 

tale of  slander  against  our  holy  faith,  and  as  the  | tailed  biography,  the  public  wiil  easily  acknow- 
design  of  the  author  is  ably  accomplished,  the  ledge  their  obligations  to  him,  for  the  entertain- 
circulation  of  the  volume  is  well  worthy  the  zeal  ing  volume  which  be  has  added  to  our  litera- 

of  those  who  have  at  heart  the  honor  and  propa-  ture.  The  approbation  of  the  woric  by  the 

gation  of  the  true  faith.  It  may  be  purchased  at  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Eccleston,  and  the  certificate  of 

John  Murphy’s,  Baltimore.  accuracy  prefixed  to  its  contents  by  the  venera- 

BiograpMcel  Sketch  of  the  Moet  Rev,  John  Oar*  bie  pastor  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church  in  Wasfaing- 

roU,  first  archbishop  of  Baltmore^  with  ulect  ton,  are  a sufficient  guarantee  that  it  may  occupy 

portums  of  his  writings.  Edited  by  John  Car-  a very  useful  place  in  any  library.  At  present 

roll  Brent.  Baltimore:  John  Murphy.  12mo.  we  shall  say  nothing  more  of  this  handMmely 

pp.  321,  with  a portrait.  executed  volume,  intending  to  notice  it  more  te 

The  announcement  of  a biographical  sketch  extenso,  in  some  future  number  of  our  Magazine, 
of  the  first  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and  of  a We  shall  merely  add  to  what  we  have  stated, 

prelate  whoae  wisdom  and  zeal  in  public  affairs  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  profits  accru- 

not  less  than  his  amiable  manners  in  private  life  ing  from  the  sale  of  the  book,  will  be  appro- 

have  immortalized  his  name,  must  necessarily  priated  to  the  repairs  of  a church  which  was 

have  awakened  in  the  community  the  expecta-  formerly  served  by  the  illustrious  bishop  Carroll. 


EDITORIAL  REMARKS. 

dissertation  of  Wm.  Geo.  Read,  Esq.  on  the  bis- 
tory of  St.  Thomas  a Becket,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  which  will  be  found  to  be  an  elo- 
quent and  splendid  tribute  to  the  memcuy  of 
that  illustrious  prelate.  We  owe  much  to  our 
learned  firiend  for  the  privilege  of  inserting  this 
essay  in  our  columns. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  also  to  announce  that 
the  March  number  of  our  periodical  will  be 
enriched  with  a finely  executed  engraving  of 
St.  Peter’s  church  at  Rome,  the  most  magnifi- 
cent temple  that  has  ever  been  erected  to  the 
honor  of  the  Almighty.  The  publisher  has  in- 
curred a considerable  expense  to  procure  this 
plate,  and  to  exhibit  to  the  eye  of  the  reader  a 
representatioa  of  one  of  the  noblest  monuments 
that  have  been  reared  by  Catholic  art.  From 
the  glance  which  we  have  taken  of  it,  it  ap-  \ 
pears  to  be  an  embellishment,  which  would  be  < 
worthy  of  a conspicuous  place  in  the  moet  > 
elegantly  ornamented  periodicals.  ^ 


Wb  have  received  several  communications 
expressing  a decided  satisfaction  with  the  cha- 
racter of.  our  Magazine,  and  we  cannot  with- 
hold the  announcement  of  the  gratification  which 
such  intelligence  has  awaken^.  To  those  who 
have  favored  us  with  these  testimoniab  of  regard 
we  feel  doubly  indebted,  as  they  not  only  attest 
the  interest  which  they  take  in  our  humble 
efforts,  but  also  animate  us  to  a renewed  exer- 
tion in  the  good  cause. 

We  respectfully  decline  the  publication  of  the 

Catholic  song  of  Jubilee,”  as  it  does  not  pos- 
sess, in  our  opinion,  a sufficient  poetical  merit 
for  a place  in  our  columns. 

The  review  of  Voigt’s  history  of  Gregoiy 
VIl  and  bis  age,  has  been  received,  and  will 
soon  be  placed  before  our  readers.  It  ig  from 
the  pen  of  P.  F.  one  of  our  most  gifted  contri- 
butors, and  embraces  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing periods  of  the  middle  ages. 

In  a forthcoming  number  will  ^>pear  the  able 
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VOIGT’S  HISTORY  OF  GREGORY  VII. 


Histoire  du  Pape  Gregoire  VII,  et  de  son  siule, 
d^apres  les  monuments  originaux.  Par  J. 
Voigt,  profess,  a Puniversite  de  Hall. 
Tradoite  de  PAllemand,  par  M.  PAbbe 
Jager.  Paris,  1838.  2 vols.  8vo. 

History  of  Pope  Gregory  VII,  and  of  his 
age, from  original  documents.  By  J.  Voigt, 
Prof,  at  the  University  of  Hall.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  the  Abbe  Jager. 
Paris,  1838.  2 vols.  8vo. 

The  age  of  Pope  Gregory  VII,  was  one 
of  peculiar  interest,  crowded  with  great 
and  important  events.  It  was  an  age  of 
transition.  After  the  civil  convulsions  which 
followed  the  subjugation  of  Europe  by  the 
northmen  in  the  fifth  century,  society,  as  if 
exhausted  by  over  exertion,  seems  to  have 
settled  down  into  a species  of  lethargy  in 
the  tenth  century,  allowed  by  all  to  have 
been  the  darkest  and  most  dreary  of  all  the 
period  called  the  middle  ages.  The  eleventh 
century  presents  us  the  picture  of  society 
again  struggling  into  form.  To  attain  this 
form,  it  was  necessary  again  to  pass  through 
the  storm  of  revolution.  Commotions  in 
society  are  sometimes  as  necessary  for  its 
moral  health,  as  storms  are  in  nature  for 
the  purification  of  the  atmosphere.  Who- 
ever will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the 
tenth  with  the  twelfth  century,  must  be 
convinced  that  during  the  intervening  pe- 
VoL.  II.— No.  3. 


riod  a great  man  has  passed,”  and  that 
his  passage  has  been  marked  by  great  events. 
That  great  man  was  Hildebrand,  afterwards 
Gregory  VII ; and  the  great  events  are  those 
which  Mr.  Voigt  so  graphically  describes  in 
his  history.  This  embraces  the  period  of 
thirty-nine  years,  from  the  birth  of  the  em- 
peror Henry  IV,  in  1046,  to  the  death  of 
Gregory  in  1085. 

Mr.  Voigt  could  not  have  chosen  a more 
interesting  or  important  subject,  and  few 
rould  have  done  it  greater  justice.  His  his- 
tory is  not  confined  to  Gregory ; along  with 
him  he  portrays  the  various  remarkable  per- 
sonages who  flourished  at  the  same  time,  and 
with  most  of  whom  Gregory  was  thrown  into 
frequent  contact  Among  these,  the  chief  is 
Henry  IV,  of  Germany,  the  exact  antithesis 
of  Gregory  in  all  things, — infamous  for  every 
thing  for  which  he  was  famous.  He  and  all 
the  others  appear  before  us  like  finished  tab- 
leaux from  a master  hand, — ^their  features 
and  form  so  clearly  marked,  that  they  re- 
main fixed  in  the  memory,  and  will  ever 
after  be  recognized  as  old  acquaintances. 
Great  men  often  appear  in  groupes,  like  the 
stars  in  heaven ; and,  among  the  great  co- 
temporaries of  Gregory,  we  may  mention 
St  Peter  Damian,  St  Anselm,  bishop  of 
Lucca,  and  Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  in  Italy ; St  Hugh  of  Cluni,  and  Car- 
dinal Hugh  de  Die,  in  France  j Lanfranc, 
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archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  William  the  j and  by  posterity,  than  this  great  pontiff. 


Conqueror,  in  England ; and  Anno  of  Co> 
logne,  Rodolph,  duke  of  Suabia,  and  Otto 
of  Nordheim,  in  Germany.  In  the  south 
of  Italy,  the  famous  Chevalier  Robert  Guis- 
card  is  seen  extending  the  Roman  power 
almost  as  much  as  William  the  Conqueror 
does  in  England ; and  the  attentive  reader 
will  not  fail  to  remark  a great  similarity  in 
the  characters  and  fortunes  of  these  two 
fierce,  but  chivalrous  Norman  chieftains. 
He  will  also  detect  in  the  life,  position  in 
relation  to  Henry  IV,  splendid  designs,  va- 
ried fortunes,  and  remarkable  death  of  the 
great  Anno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  many 
traits  common  to  him  with  the  great  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  of  England;  though,  if  the 
comparison  be  strictly  carried  out,  the  palm 
will,  perhaps,  be  awarded  to  Anno.  Had 
Henry  IV  listened  to  his  counsels,  and  not 
been  guided  too  much  by  the  ambitious 
Adalbert,  bishop  of  Bremen,  and  others, 
the  history  of  the  eleventh  century  would 
have  been  very  different  If  the  reader  be 
fond  of  drawing  parallels,  he  may  find  many 
things  in  the  life,  character  and  varied  ad- 
ventures of  the  great  Otto  of  Nordheim,  to 
remind  him  of  that  pink  of  medieval  chivalry, 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lim,  Finally,  in  the 
excellent  Empress  Agnes,  the  mother  of 
Henry  IV,  he  will  discover  the  most  estima- 
ble traits  of  character ; and  in  the  famous 
Matilda  of  Tuscany,  the  particular  friend  of 
Gregory,  he  will  find  all  the  qualities  which 
constitute  a great  and  good  princess.  She 
combined  in  a remarkable  degree  the  cool- 
ness, firmness,  and  zeal  of  Gregory  with 
the  warlike  talents  and  impetuous  bravery* 
of  Otto  of  Nordheim. 

All  the  characters  reappear  under  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Voigt,  fresh,  and,  as  it  were,  instinct 
with  life ; and  it  requires  but  little  exertion 
of  fancy,  to  behold  them  again  acting  over 
before  us  their  respective  parts  in  history, 
Gregory  VII  being  the  great  master  spirit 
and  actor,  whose  infiuence  is  felt  by  them 
all.  Few  men,  perhaps,  have  been  more 
differently  judged  by  their  cotemporaries, 

* See  Voigt,  (vol.  ii,  p.  436),  fpr  a carious  in- 
stance of  her  skill  in  arms,  whep,  at  the  head  of 
her  trocms,  she  surprized  and  defeated  Henry’s  army 
in  Lommudy* 


That  he  was  a great  man  with  transcendent 
genius,  and  that  he  did  great  things  all 
readily  admit : and  Napoleon,  an  excellent 
judge  of  human  greatness,  showed  his  dis- 
crimination when  he  said : I were  not 

J>rapoleon,  Iwotdd  touh  to  be  Ctre^ory  FIT/” 
By  his  enemies  he  has  been  represented 
as  an  ambitious  man,  who  aimed  at  uni- 
versal dominion,  both  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal, reckless  of  the  means  for  attaining  his 
object  Many  Catholics  have  thought  that 
he  pushed  the  claims  of  his  see  too  far. 
The  Church  has  erected  altars  to  his  me- 
mory,  as  to  one  of  the  most  devoted  cham- 
pions of  her  liberty  and  rights,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  promoters  of  stainless  purity  : 
among  her  clergy.  It  is  a singular  stroke 
of  Divine  Providence,  that  perhaps  the  best 
apology  for  the  course  thus  pursued  by  the 
Church,  comes  to  us  from  a Protestant  pm, 
and  from  that  Germany  too,  with  which 
Gregory  sustained  so  long  and  arduous  a 
struggle.  Mr.  Voigt  has  defended  him,  not, 
as  he  had  been  attacked,  by  mere  deelama- 
Hon,  but  by  the  evidence  of  facts  drawn 
from  cotemporary  writers,  such  as  Lambert, 
Paul  Bemried,  Domnizo,  Berthold  of  Con- 
stance, Leo  Ostiensis,  Herrman,  Fiorentini, 
Aventin,  Cardinal  Arago,  and  others.  He 
has  thoroughly  sifted  the  testimony  of  these 
authors,  and  presented  the  facts  in  a chro- 
nological order,  but  yet  woven  into  a narra- 
tive almost  as  interesting  as  any  work  of 
fiction.  Though  a Protestant,  yet  he  is  so 
just  and  moderate,  and  withal  so  accurate, 
that  the  severe  critic,  Abb6  Jager,  who  . 
translated  his  work  into  French,  found  little 
of  importance  to  correct,  and  less  to  add  to 
the  narrative;  and  besides  a remarkably 
well  written,  well  reasoned,  and  highly 
wrought  introductory  essay  of  one  hundred 
pages,  his  notes  are  chiefly  valuable,  as  ex-  ! 
hibking  the  original  text  where  Mr.  Voigt 
had  only  referred  to  it  The  manner  of 
Mr.  Voigt  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  great  ; 
English  historian,  Lingard, embracing  many 
facts  and  little  theory  ; while  his  style,  though  \ 
less  terse  and  condensed,  is  perhaps  more  | 
lively,  and  his  narrative  more  detailed  and  > 
interesting.  | 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  write  a lengthy  \ 
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review  of  Mr.  V<%t^8  work,  which  we  hope 
soon  to  see  in  an  English  dress.  We  wish 
merely  to  direct  attention  to  the  new  light 
which  80  unexceptionable  a witness  has 
shed  upon  the  character  and  actions  of  a 
fnan  th^  whom  few  have  been  less  known^ 
or  more  misrepresented.  Gregory  had  to 
sustain  a two-fold  relation  to  the  world; 
the  one  qnrUfud  to  the  Church,  of  which  he 
was  the  risible  head,  the  other  temporal,  to 
ehril  society,  in  the  framework  of  which  he 
was  an  important  part  Our  object  is  to 
show,  from  the  facts  which  Mr.  Voigt  al- 
leges and  prores,  that  in  both  these  capaci- 
ties his  influence  was  highly  beneficial, 
while  his  motives  were  of  the  purest  and 
most  exalted  nature.  His  great  idea  was, 
to  the  Ghtrch,  and  tknm^  Us  agency 
tor^onn  and  eknUze  eocieiy;  and  his  acts 
were  just  such  as  the  condition  of  the  times 
required  for  tihe  attainment  of  tiiese  two 
great  objects.  The  chief  fauk  of  those  who 
have  censured  him  has  been  that  they  have 
judged  his  conduct,  not  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  own  time  and  the  jurisprudence 
which  obtained  then,  but  by  the  maxims 
and  ideas  of  the  present  day,  than  which 
nothing  could  be  more  unjust. 

I.  (>ur  blessed  Redeemer  foretold  (Matt, 
xviii)  that  scandals  should  come ; and  even 
under  his  own  eyes,  and  in  the  college  of 
apostles,  taught  immediately  by  himself,  a 
most  grievous  scandal  was  given  by  that 
traitorous  disciple  who  sold  his  Divine 
Master.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
I members  of  the  Church,  even  the  ministers 
I of  its  altars,  should  be  all  of  them  stainless. 

I It  was  not  promised  that  (he  gates  qf  heU 
I AosM  not  rage  against  the  Church,  but  that 
they  should  not  prevail  (Matt  xvi).  The 
storm  was  to  howl  fiercdy  around  the  ship 
of  the  Church,  while  pursuing  her  voyage 
over  the  stormy  ocean  of  life,  but  in  the 
hour  of  her  greatest  peril,  when  every  thing 
would  threaten  shipwreck,  and  the  timid 
would  exclaim : “ Lord,  save  us,  or  tse  pe- 
rah,”  Jesus  would  arise  from  his  apparent 
•lumber,  extend  his  hand  over  the  boiling 
waves,  command  the  winds  and  the  sea, 

: and  suddenly  there  should  come  a great 
calm  (St  Matt  viii,  25,  26).  This  miracle 
has  been  renewed  in  all  the  great  emergen- 


cies of  the  Church.  She  may  be  attacked, 
Ae  cannot  be  conqttered,^^  Persecution  had 
tried  her,  and  she  came  out  fresher  and 
brighter  than  ever.  Heresy  had  assailed 
her  on  all  sides,  and  yet  she  had  gained  the 
victory."  At  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  a flood  of  immorality  broke  in 
upon  her,  penetrating  even  within  the  sa- 
cred chancel  of  her  sanctuary,  and  from 
this  new  and  most  terrible  ordeal  she  was 
destined  likewise  to  come  out  unharmed  and 
unsullied.  Perhaps  the  preservation  of  the 
Church,  under  such  circumstances,  is  a 
greater  miracle  of  God’s  providence,  than 
any  other  recorded  in  her  annals. 

Gregory  VII  was  the  chief  instrument 
employed  by  Divine  Providence  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  crying  moral  evib  of  his  age. 
His  vast  mind  immediately  perceived  the 
source  from  which  this  torrent  of  disorders 
flowed ; and  he  directed  all  his  efibrts  for 
nearly  thirty-six  years,  towards  drying  it 
up.  The  Church  had  unworthy  ministers 
and  had  to  weep  over  many  immoralities, 
even  at  the  foot  of  her  altars,  because  she 
had  been  enslaved  by  the  princes  of  the 
earth, — ^her  canons  contemned,  her  liberties 
crushed,  and  her  very  sanctuaries  sacrile- 
giously invaded  by  those  who  were  clothed 
witii  the  civil  power.  The  right  of  inves- 
titures, claimed  chiefly  by  the  emperors  of 
Germany,  was  the  principal  cause  of  all 
the  evils  of  the  Church.  The  emperors 
having  richly  endowed  the  bishopricks  and 
abbeys,  claimed  the  right  of  nominating  to 
them,  and  of  investing  the  subject  ^us 
nominated  with  the  insignia  of  his  office. 
The  new  incumbent  took  an  oath  of  fealty, 
which  required  among  other  things  that  he 
should  join  the  standard  of  his  sovereign 
with  his  armed  letainers,  whenever  caUed 
on  to  do  so.  In  the  appointment  to  bishop- 
ricks, more  regard  was  often  had  to  birth, 
and  military  talents,  than  to  the  virtues  and 
learning  required  by  the  canons.  What 
was  still  worse,  these  preferments  were  often 
purchased  by  money,  and  the  most  unwor- 
thy men  were  thus  thrust  into  the  holy 
places.  Under  the  wicked  and  dissolute 
Henry  IV,  simony  and  consequent  immo- 
rality became  the  order  of  the  day  in  Ger- 
many and  northern  Italy,  where  his  power 
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in  this  matter  was  more  baneful^  because 
less  questioned.  The  Church  was  thus  dis- 
graced with  wicked  ministers^  because  ^^the 
princes  of  the  world  had  thnmi  than  an  harJ* 

The  right  of  investiture  was  manifestly 
an  usurpation  of  the  Grerman  emperors  and 
other  princes,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  was  understood  and  practised  by  them. 
It  was  viewed,  not  only  by  Gregory,  but 
by  many  other  holy  men  of  the  time,  such 
as  St  Anselm  of  Lucca,*  and  St  Peter 
Damian,t  as  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  evils 
which  they  so  much  deplored.  It  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  enactments  of  the 
ancient  canons  regarding  the  election  of 
bishops.  These  secured  to  the  Church  the 
right  of  choosing  her  own  ministers,  and 
perfect  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  that  right 
If  the  people  oflen  co-operated  in  the  election 
of  bishops  during  the  first  centuries,  it  was 
more  as  witnesses  of  the  good  qualities  of  the 
candidates  than  as  electors ; and  perhaps  one 
cause  of  the  modification  of  discipline  in  this 
respect  was  the  well  grounded  fear  that  when 
the  people  would  become  more  numerous 
and  perhaps  less  pious,  popular  clamor  might 
impair  the  liberty  of  election.  Princes  never 
had  the  right  of  nomination  to  bishopricks, 
without  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the 
Church.  The  thirtieth  canon  of  those  called 
'^the  Apostolic,”  believed  by  the  learned 
kt>  exhibit  pretty  accurately  the  discipline  of 
the  three  first  centuries  of  the  Church,  pro- 
nounces sentence  of  deposition  against  bi- 
shops who  received  their  sees  from  princes. 
The  fourth  canon  of  the  great  council  of 
Nice,  held  in  325,  regulates  the  manner  of 
appointing  bishops  by  all  those  of  the  pro- 
vince, or  by  at  least  three  of  them — ^without 
even  alluding  to  any  right  of  the  people  or 
of  princes  in  this  matter.^:  The  twenty- 
second  canon  of  the  eighth  general  council 
held  at  Constantinople  in  870,  goes  still 
farther,  and  pronounces  an  anathema  against 
any  lay  prince,”  who  would  interfere  in 
the  election  or  promotion  of  any  patriarch, 
metropolitan,  or  bishop,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
canonical  freedom.”^  Many  other  authori- 
ties could  be  produced  to  prove  that  the 

* Sermoo.  ii.  t Ep.  ii,  et  ptMim. 

1 Ltbbei.  Concil.  tom.  ii,  p.  SO. 

9 Id.  Tom.  viii.  p.  1141. 


claim  set  up  by  the  princes  of  die  eleventh 
century,  not  only  had  no  sanction  from  the 
Church,  but  was  in  the  very  face  of  all  its 
rights  and  laws.  By  being  liberal  to  the 
Church,  temporal  princes  acquired  no  right 
to  enslave  it,  and  to  introduce  into  its  bosom 
the  feudal,  on  the  ruins  of  the  canon  law. 

Yet  this  was  precisely  what  was  attempted 
to  be  done ; and  for  resisting  this  usurpation 
and  contending  strongly  until  death  for  the 
liberty  of  the  Church,  Gregory  has  sus- 
tained so  much  obloquy ! Could  he  have 
done  otherwise  without  betraying  his  duty, 
and,  to  use  his  own  strong  luguage,  **  by 
satisfying  the  caprices  of  princes,  being 
hurled  with  them  into  the  abyss'?’^*  So 
far  was  this  pretended  right  of  investiture 
carried,  that  the  German  emperors  even  as- 
serted it  in  regard  to  the  Roman  pontiff 
himself,  thereby  seeking  to  crush  the  liberty 
of  the  Church  in  its  head — in  the  only  one 
able  eff(^tually  to  resist  the  ever  encroach- 
ing usurpation!  The  emperors  had  more 
than  once  attempted  to  elect  and  depose 
Popes  at  will ; but  they  always  met  with 
powerful  resistance  from  the  Church,  and 
never  succeeded  in  causing  more  th^n  tem- 
porary confusion.  Sometunes  called  to  the 
" eternal  city,”  as  its  natural  protectors,  to 
quell  popular  insurrection,  or  to  assert  the 
liberty  of  the  Church,  they  oflen  went  be- 
yond the  mere  office  of  protection,  and 
sought  to  rule  in  spiritual  as  well  as  in  tem- 
per^ matters.  In  one  of  his  trips  to  Rome 
(after  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century),  Otho 
the  Great,  emperor  of  Germany,  with  the 
aid  of  the  antipope,  styled  Leo  VIII,  whom 
he  had  set  up  himself,  had  a decree  or  canon 
passed,  by  which  the  emperor’s  right  to  in- 
terpose in  the  election  of  the  Pope  was  re- 
cognized ; and  though  the  provisions  of  this 
law  were  annulled  by  Henry  II,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  century,  they  were 
renewed  again  by  Conrad  II,  and  became 
the  cause  of  incalculable  evils  to  the  Church. 
In  consequence  of  this  law  there  were  three 
claimants  to  the  papal  chair  at  one  time, 
and  Henry  III,  the  father  of  Henry  IV, 
paid  a visit  to  Rome,  and  succeeded  in  sup- 
pressing the  schism,  without,  however,  giv- 

♦Ep.  i,  11. 
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ing  up  the  pretended  privilege  from  which 
this  and  other  evils  had  sprung. 

It  required  such  a man  as  Gregory  VII 
to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  the  German  em- 
perors what  they  would  not  willingly  resign ! 
And  how  wisdy  and  how  effectually  he 
did  h,  Mr.  Voigt  informs  us,  and  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  show  more  at  length  here- 
after. Those  writers  who  would  fain  per- 
suade their  readers  that  the  controversy 
about  investitures  was  one  of  mere  form, 
show  only  their  profound  ignorance  of  his- 
tory. It  was  .a  vital  question — a question 
of  liberty  or  slavery  for  the  Church.  And 
as  long  as  kings  and  princes  exercised  this 
pretended  right,  can  we  wonder  at  the  dread- 
ful evils  which  St  Peter  Damian  so  pa- 
dietically  laments?  Can  we  be  astonished 
that  this  good  man  should  weep,  like  another 
Jeremiah^  over  the  calamities  of  God’s  peo- 
ple, and  the  desecration  of  his  holy  places— 
that,  reposing  near  the  sanctuary  which  he 
bved,  he  shed  tears  over  its  desolation  and 
abandonment,  while  the  courts  of  princes 
were  thronged  whh  a woridly  minded  cler- 
gy?* Can  we  wonder  that  when  he  had 
exhausted  all  the  resources  of  prose,  he  re- 
sorted to  poetry  and  wept  in  numbers  over 
the  evils  of  his  day  ? And  that  finally  dis- 
gusted with  a world  which  he  did  not  love, 
and  which  he  despaired  to  be  able  to  re> 
finrm,  he  fled  to  solitude,  and  devoted  him- 
self entMy  to  prayer? 

Mr.  Voigtf  ascribes  Damian’s  retirement 
to  a feeling  of  envy  at  Hildebrand’s  supe- 
riority. But  there  is  little  foundation  for 
this  assertion.  The  expressions  of  Damian, 
in  which  he  calls  Hildebrand:^  **  hu  hoiy  ad- 
vemary,^*  andf  ^*hi$hoiHU Jriend,^^  and  others 
of  the  same  bnd,  only  show  some  diversity 
of  opinion  and  teny>erament  between  the 
two,  but  do  not  prove  that  there  existed  any 
jealousy.  Hildebrand  opposed  his  retiring, 
but  Pope  Alexander  II  permitted  it  on  con- 
dition that  Damian  would  come  forth  when- 
ever the  Church  should  need  his  services. 
Hildebrand  was  cool  and  deliberate,  Damian 
was  ardent  and  enthusiastic ; but  they  both 
labored  together  for  the  same  glorious  ob- 

•  Ep.  i,  15.  t Vol.  i. 

1 **8aiietiu  fatsoM  mens.'* 

§ Hottilif  HDieot  meiif.** 


ject, — the  extirpation  of  simony  and  incon- 
tinence among  the  clergy,  and  the  stricter 
observance  of  the  ancient  canons.  And 
that  they  were  good  friends  may  be  gathered 
from  a letter  written  by  Damian  from  soli- 
tude,* in  which,  complaining  that  Hilde- 
brand had  not  written  to  him  oftener,  he 
speaks  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  ever 
co-operated  with  him : " in  all  his  (Hilde- 
brand’s) struggles  and  victories,  he  (Da- 
mian) had  thrown  himself  in,  not  as  a mere 
fellow  soldier  or  follower,  but  as  a thunder- 
bolt,” an  expression  which  shows  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  zeal 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  language  of 
St  Peter  Damian  should  be  received  with 
some  allowance ; but  yet  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  the  evils  deplored  by  him  were 
both  widely  spread  and  inveterate.  How 
deeply  seat^  was  the  malady  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  long  and  obstinate  resistance 
of  the  clergy  of  Milan  and  Lombardy  to  the 
proposed  Reformation — ^from  the  repeated 
tumults  in  Milan  consequent  upon  the 
zealous  efforts  made  by  ^e  holy  deacon 
Arialdo,  and  by  the  pious  chevaliers  Lan- 
dulph  and  Herlembaud  to  enforce  the  canons 
of  the  Church ; from  the  tragical  death  of 
Arialdo,  as  graphically  related  by  Mr.  Voigt  ,*t 
from  the  outrages  which,  in  1074,  disgraced 
the  synod  of  Erford,  over  which  Sigefrid, 
archbishop  of  Mayence,  presided,  as  legate 
of  the  Pope,  and  sought  to  extirpate  abuses ; 
from  the  elections  of  the  two  andpopes, 
Cadolous  and  Guibert,  and  the  awful  trou- 
bles brought  upon  Rome  and  the  Church 
by  then  wicked  ambidon ; and,  in  a word, 
from  the  whole  life  of  Gregory  VII,  which 
was  one  continued  struggle  against  vice  and 
immorality  seated  in  high  places.  All  these 
scandals  and  troubles  were  the  work  of  a 
facdon,  it  is  true,  but  of  a strong  and  pow- 
erful facdon,  aided  and  urged  on  by  some 
of  the  greatest  princes  of  Europe,  among 
whom  Henry  IV  of  Germany,  and  PhUip 
I of  France  were  the  most  conspicuous. 

Such  was  the  sad  state  of  things  in  the 
Church,  when  Hildebrand  was  unanimously 
elected  Pope  by  the  clergy  and  people  of 

* Ep.  ii,  8.  **€ertaininibai  et  victoriit,  ego  me 
non  commilitonem  ten  pedineqimm,  ted  qoMi  ftU- 
men  iiyeci.**  f Yol.  i,  p.  163. 
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Rome  in  1073.  He  was  tlie  very  man  that 
was  best  calculated  to  meet  the  emergency. 
He  brought  to  the  pontifical  chair  an  expe- 
rience of  twenty-four  yem,  during  which 
he  had  been  actiyely  employed  in  various 
important  affairs  by  previous  pontifiDs.  From 
the  pontificate  of  the  holy  Pope  Leo  IX  (A. 
D.  1049),  who  had  made  him  archdeacon  of 
the  Roman  Church,  to  the  day  of  bis  own 
election,  he  was  the  right  arm  of  the  Church’s 
defence.  So  great  was  the  confidence  en- 
tertained in  his  judgment,  that  St.  Peter 
Damian*  says,  that  he  himself  followed  his 
opinions  as  he  would  the  canons  of  the 
Church.  It  was  he  who  prompted  Bruno, 
bishop  of  Toul,  nominat^  Pope  Leo  IX 
by  Henry  IV,  to  take  off  the  intigma  of  the 
papacy  at  the  monastery  of  Cluny,  to  walk 
as  a pilgrim  to  Rome,  and  not  to  accept  of 
the  tiara  until  he  should  be  canonically 
elected  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  that 
city.  This  was  his  fiirst  step  towards  the 
emancipation  of  the  Church.  He  it  was 
who  advised,  and  perhaps  penned  the  fa- 
mous canonf  of  the  Roman  council  held 
under  Nicholas  II  in  1059,  which  fixed  the 
mode  of  electing  the  sovereign  pontiff,  by 
the  cardinals,  with  the  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  made  the  approval  by  the  emperor 
a mere  personal  privilege  to  belong  to  those 
emperors  ojclt,  to  whom  it  would  be  spe^ 
ciaUy  granted  by  the  Pope.^ 

Having  brought  to  the  pontificate  so  much 
wisdom,  learned  from  experience,  he  em- 
ployed it  all  in  the  government  of  the 
Church.  He  undertook  nothing  rashly. 
He  was  as  cool  and  deliberate  in  taking  his 
measures,  as  he  was  firm  and  persevering 
in  carrying  them  out  Ail  his  efforts  for 
the  extinction  of  simony  and  incontinence 
among  the  clergy,  and  every  stage  of  his 
struggle  with  Henry  IV,  of  Germany,  evi- 
dence his  coolness  and  wisdom.  He  was 
consistent  throughout  Every  thing  tended 
to  the  carrying  out  of  his  great  plan — to  se- 
cure the  freedom  (f  the  Ckureh,  and  then  to 
enforce  its  ancient  canons.  He  steadily  pur- 
sued this  plan  for  nearly  thirty-six  years. 

* E[>.  ii,  8.  t Labb.  Tom.  ix,  p.  1183. 

t It  is  one  cTidence  of  the  great  s^nius  and  wis- 
dom of  Orecory  Vll,  that  the  requirements  of  this 
eanon  are  followed  with  but  few  modifioations  to 
this  day,  in  the  election  of  the  Pope. 


He  was  too  clearly  convinced  of  the  sound- 
ness of  his  principles,  and  of  the  justice  of 
his  cause,  ever  to  waver  or  falter  in  his 
course  for  one  moment 

Yet  he  was  not  excessively  stem,  as 
many  are  inclined  to  believe.  He  had  a 
tender  and  susceptible  heart,  sometimes 
filled  with  an  immensity  of  joy,”*  and 
anon,  '^straitened  with  the  most  cruel 
grief. His  treatment  of  Henry  IV,  when 
he  humbly  sued  for  reconciliation  with  the 
Church  at  the  castle  of  Canossa,  is  not  an 
exception  to  his  general  character  in  this 
respect  He  treated  Henry  with  some  ri- 
gor, because  he  had  too  much  reason  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  young  king’s  re- 
pentance, and  die  event  furnished  a sad 
proof  of  his  forecast  Yet  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that,  though  Henry  immediately 
after  broke  all  his  solemn  oaths,  Gregory 
abstained  for  more  lhan  three  years  torn 
renewing  the  excommunication,  though 
repeatedly  urged  to  do  so.  And  when  he 
did  renew  it,  it  was  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance. He  was  severe  towards  the  ob- 
stinate, but  at  the  first  sign  of  repentance, 
his  heart  melted  with  sympathy.  His  kind 
treatment  of  Berengarius,  who  recanted  in 
the  B3rnod  of  Rome  in  1079,  is  a well  known 
evidence  of  this.  He  even  offmd  to  par- 
don the  wicked  antipope  Guibert  of  Rar 
venoa,  in  case  he  would  repent and  he 
repeatedly  offered  to  receive  Henry  himself 
again  into  the  Church,  after  all  his  enormi- 
ties, if  he  would  but  repent  and  repair  the 
scandals  he  had  given.}  He  himself  m- 
forms  us  that  he  was  accused  of  too  much 
leoiency,!  and  Cardinal  Hugh  de  Die,  his 
legate  in  France,  complained  of  the  facility 
with  which  he  absolved  those  ecclesiastics 
who  had  been  excommunicated  in  French 
councils.1 

His  activity  was  prodigious.  By  means 
of  his  legates  he  was  every  where,  actively 
engaged  by  means  of  councib  provincial 

* Gaodii  repleti  immeiiiiUte,  Ep.  i,  40. 

f CircumTallat  me  dolor  immanii,  £p.  ii,  49. 

z Ep.  T,  13. 

9 Cardinal  Arago  gives  ns  Gregory’s  reply  to  the 
Romans,  when  pressed  ^ Henry’s  MSieginr  army, 
they  bemght  the  pontiff  to  abiolve  him.  Urexory 
offered  to  do  it,  bnt  only  on  the  eooditions  above 
named.  Voigt,  vol.  ii,  p.  416. 

II  Ep.  i,  77.  V Voigt,  vol.  ii,  p.  993. 
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aild  national^  in  refonning  abuses^  and  re*- 
storing  ecclesiastical  discipline.  His  past 
mind  grasped  the  whole  worlds  and  yet  en- 
tered eTery  where  into  the  most  minute 
details ! He  has  left  nine  books  of  letters 
written  to  eyery  class  of  persons,  from  the 
prince  on  his  throne,  to  the  monk  in  his 
oelL  His  penetrating  eye  reached  even 
Africa,  where  the  few  Christians  that  were 
left  were  trampled  under  foot  by  the  Moors.* 
He  was  Tery  solicitous  about  the  reunion  of 
the  Greek,  with  the  Latin  Church.  He  was 
the  first  to  conceive  the  project  of  a cru- 
sade, one  g^reat  object  of  which  was  to  aid 
the  Christians  of  ^e  east,  and  to  heal  the 
Greek  schism.  This  conception  alone  would 
show  how  vast  was  his  mind.  He  made 
two  efforts  to  arouse  Europe  to  a sense 
of  its  importance — but  Europe  was  not 
yet  prepared  to  throw  herself  on  Asia. 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Russia,  Denmark  and 
Spain  were  all  sharers  in  his  pastoral  soli- 
citude. He  seemed  to  attend  to  each  thing, 
as  though  he  had  nothing  else  to  do ; and 
even  when  beset  by  the  greatest  difficulties, 
he  relaxed  in  nothing  his  ceaseless  labors 
for  the  general  good  of  the  Church.  He 
celebrated  in  Rome  no  less  than  eight 
councils,  all  of  which  were  very  nume- 
rously attended. 

His  letters  exhibit  perhaps  the  best  por- 
trait of  his  mind  and  heart  His  style  is 
similar  to  that  of  St  Gregory  the  Great, 
whom  he  greatly  admired.  Those  who 
aecuae  him  of  worldly  ambition  have  not 
read^  or  have  not  understood  his  letters. 
They  all  breathe  higher  motives,  and  a spi- 
rit not  of  this  worid.  Mr.  Voigtf  has  ex- 
I hibtted  a condensed  analysis  of  his  prind- 
plea  and  maxims  from  his  letters,  which 
evidences  great  industry,  and  a thorough 
acquaintance  with  his  subject 
But  the  quality  which  most  distinguished 
Gregory  was  his  moral  courage.  No  dan- 
gers appalled  him — no  obstacles  nor  diffi- 
culties deterred  him  from  doing  what  was 
right.  His  soul  grew  with  the  events 
through  which  he  had  to  pass.  Who  will 
not  admire  the  cahn  composure  which  he 
evinced,  when  he  was  seized  on  Christmas- 

* Ep.  i,  as,  as.  See  Toigt,  vol.  i,  p.  36. 

tVol.  i,  pp.  a61-8. 


night  at  the  very  altar  by  an  armed  band  of 
assassins  led  on  by  Cencius,  when  he  was 
cruelly  beaten;  his  hair  plucked  out,  his 
pontifical  robes  tom  off,  and  himself  dragged 
off  a prisoner  to  their  leader^s  castle?  Who 
will  not  admire  the  forbearance  which  re- 
quited this  outrage,  with  so  effectual  an  in- 
terposition, as  screened  its  perpetrator  from 
the  effects  of  popular  indignation?  Who 
will  not  be  struck  by  the  noble  courage 
manifested  by  him,  in  the  last  council  he 
held  in  Rome,  in  1083,  when,  beset  on  aU 
sides  with  difficulties  innumerable — ^with 
Henryks  victorious  troops  threatening  Rome, 
he  arose  in  the  council,  and,  with  the  face 
" more  an  angd  than  <f  a man,”*  spoke 
with  an  eloquence  so  stirring,  as  to  move 
all  who  were  present  to  tears!  This 
noble  courage  was  his  great  mling  feeling, 
strong  even  in  death;  and  the  memoraUe 
words,  which  were  the  last  he  uttered  before 
he  expired  an  exile  at  Salemo,t  **  I hdoe 
kmd  jfiutiee  and  hated  Mqtniy,  and  tiiertfort 
I die  in  exiie,”  contribute  much  to  give  us 
an  insight  into  his  character. 

11.  Such  were  the  qualities  of  Gregory — 
such  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend 
with  in  fulfilling  the  duties  growing  out  of 
his  tpwUual  relations  to  the  Church.  He 
had  to  encounter  obstacles  yet  more  fearfril 
in  his  temporal  relations  to  civil  society.  He 
could  not  expect  to  carry  out  his  favorite 
plan  of  reformation,  without  being  thwarted 
at  every  step  by  the  princes  of  the  earth. 
Besides  the  pernicious  influence  of  their 
example,  their  claims  in  regard  to  investi- 
ture were  as  we  have  seen,  at  war  with  the 
liberties,  and  subversive  of  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  the  Church.  Gregory  saw  fully 
the  difficulty  of  his  position.  He  perceived 
the  storm  which  was  gathering,  and  was 
prepared  to  endure  its  most  merciless  pelt- 
ings!^  He  quailed  not,  either  in  the  anti- 
cipation, or,  when  the  fearful  reality  more 
than  justified  his  worst  forebodings  I 

*See  Labb.  Coneil  tom.  z,  p.  402,  **  Ore  magii 
•Dvelico  quam  biimano.” 

t Dilezi  Jostitiam,  odi  iniquitatem ; ideo  morior  in 
ezilio. — Paul  Bemried  c.  110. 

i^Speakingof  Henry  (Ep.  i,  11),  be  naea  tbia 
reiwkable  tangii^ : et  oerte  tntiua  eat  defendendo 
veritatem  pro  sni  ipaina  aalnte  adnaqne  aangniaem 
noatnim  aibi  reaiatere,  qoam  ad  ezplendam  mus  to* 
lontatem  iniqnitati  oonaentieodo  aeenoi  quod  abait 
ad  ioteritnm  niere. 
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The  charges  brought  against  him  by  his 
enemies  may  be  reduced  to  these  two  heads : 
1.  He  is  accused  of  ambition,  in  seeking 
to  make  the  kings  of  Hungary,  Dalmatia, 
Sardinia,  Spain,  and  England  take  the  oath 
of  fealty  to  the  holy  see : and  he  is  charged 
with  aiming  at  universal  dominion  in  civil 
as  well  as  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  2.  He 
is  greatly  blamed  for  having  attempted  to 
depose  Henry  IV,  emperor  of  Germany. 
We  will  endeavor  to  meet  both  these 
charges,  and  to  prove  that  in  his  relations 
to  princes,  his  influence  was  highly  bene- 
ficial to  civil  society. 

1.  All  the  writers  of  the  eleventh  century 
paint  Europe  as  being  in  a most  distracted 
condition.  Ehigland  was  passing  through 
a revolution  under  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  the  south  of  Italy  was  also  being  revo- 
lutionized by  Robert  Guiscard ; while  Spain 
was  struggling  with  the  Moors,  and  Ger- 
many was  tom  by  the  most  fierce  civil  wars 
between  Henry  IV,  and  the  princes  of  the 
empire.  France  was  not  free  from  internal 
troubles,  while  its  southern  frontier  was 
threatened  by  the  Saracens ; and  in  the  east, 
Constantinople  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  and 
the  rising  dynasty  of  the  Turks  menaced 
with  extermination  the  Christian  name,  in 
places  where  it  had  been  once  so  illustrious. 
In  civil  society  every  thing  was  in  a slate 
of  disorder ; the  laws  were  trampled  under 
foot  with  impunity;  and  might  and  r^fU 
were  viewed  as  almost  synonymous  terms. 
The  weak  were  oppressed  by  the  strong; 
and  the  feudal  system,  which  had  just  ob- 
tained a firm  foothold  in  Europe,  was  bring- 
ing forth  its  bitter  first  fruits — of  anarchy, 
petty  civil  wars,  and  bloodshed.  St.  Peter 
Damian*  draws  a gpraphic  picture  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  feudal  chieftains  rob- 
bed one  another,  and  then  recklessly  ^^set 
fire  to  the  cottage  of  the  poor  laborer.”  And 
Gregory  VII,  in  many  of  his  epistles, 
weeps  over  the  murders  and  confusion  of 
his  time,  calling  it  appropriately  the  age 

OP  IRON.” 

In  this  distracted  condition  of  things, 
only  one  power  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged and  respected — ^that  of  the  Church, 

* Ep.  i,  16,  supra  oit. 


and  of  its  visible  head,  the  sovereign  poii- 
tifl*.  And  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  at 
seeing  princes  often  invoking  this  power 
whenever  they  got  into  difficulties  with 
their  subjects,  or  with  one  another.  Nor 
was  this  always  a mere  mark  of  respect  to 
the  holy  see — ^it  was  oftener  a prudential 
measure  for  their  own  security.  When, 
by  taking  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Pope, 
they  became  the  feudal  subjects  of  the  holy 
see,  they  had  a right  to  expect  from  it  pro- 
tection against  foreign  invasion  of  flieir 
kingdom  or  domestic  usurpation  of  their 
throne.  Thus,  in  return  for  a fealty,  which 
included  chiefly  spiritual  obedience  to  the 
Pope,  with  a very  small  annual  ofiering  to 
the  papal  treasury,  they  oflen  received  &om 
the  holy  see  the  most  substantial  favors. 
Any  one  who  recklessly  invaded  a state 
thus  placed  under  the  protection  of  St 
Peter,”  after  having  been  admonished  to 
desist,  incurred,  if  he  persisted,  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  are  not  aston- 
ished that  kings  and  princes  in  those 
troubled  times  often  plac^  their  crowns  at 
the  pontiff’s  feet  Thus  Demetrius,  king  of 
Russia,  sent  his  son  all  the  way  to  Rome 
to  implore*  Pope  Gregory  VII,  to  receive 
his  kingdom  as  a fief  of  the  holy  see : and 
Gregory  in  his  an8wer,t  seems  to  g^t  his 
request  with  some  reluctance,  and  requires 
of  him  what  was  usually  required  in  such 
cases,  that  he  should  promise  to  assist  his 
liege  sovereign,  (the  holy  see)  in  aU  Mngs 
Many  kings  in  dying  left  their  king- 
doms under  the  protection  of  the  Pope ; and 
whenever  a powerful  baron  or  neighboring 
prince  sought  to  violate  this  testamentary 
disposition,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  infismt 
heir,  the  Pope  interposed,  as  in  the  case  of 
Vezelin,  who  attempted  to  usurp  the  throne 
of  Dalmatia.^  Thus  also  Henry  III,  kft 
his  infant  son  Henry  IV,  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  widow,  the  empress  Agnes, 
and  of  Pope  Victor  II. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  facts  to 
prove  that  one  great  feature  of  medieval 
jurisprudence  was  the  express  or  tacit  ack- 
nowledgmeut  of  a kind  of  universal  pro- 

♦ •*  Dcroiis  preciboi.*'  (Kp.  ii,  74.)  flbid. 

tSee  St.  Gregory,  Vll.  Ep.  vii,  4. 
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tectonoe  in  the  Roman  pontifr.  We  find 
eren  the  fierce  Rob^  Qniaeard  bowmg 
down  and  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the 

holy  aee.  It  is  proper  howerer  to  obaerre 
here,  onee  fiir  all,  that  the  oath  of  feudal 
Yiaeidage  did  not  imply  unlimited  obedi- 
ence—much  lees  did  it  enforce  a slaTish 
sabmiesion  in  all  things  to  the  will  of  the 
liege  lord.  Feudal  allegianee  was  yery 
dMferent  from  that  of  modem  times.  The 
Ibnner  was  peculiar  to  the  middle  ages,  and 
its  duties  were  few  and  clearly  marked,  re- 
quiring at  the  same  time  as  a condition 
ime  qm  non,  the  compliance  widi  certain 
eorrelatiye  duties  on  the  part  of  him  to  whom 
die  oath  was  taken. 

Gregory  could  not  hope  to  carry  out  his 
plan  for  running  the  Church,  without  the 
eo-op^ation  of  temporal  princes.  From 
many  of  them  he  had  reason  to  expect  the 
most  determined  opposition.  Hence  it  is 
not  at  all  surprising,  that,  intent  upon  one 
gnat  idea,  he  sought,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  pontificate,  to  rally 
around  him  the  princes  of  the  earth*  This 
will  explain  to  us  his  course  of  conduct  in 
regard  to  Dalmatia,  Hungary,  Sardinia, 
and  part  of  Spain,  which,  in  yarious  let- 
ters, he  sought  to  proye,  to  hare  been  in 
former  times  feuded  dep^deneies  of  the 
holy  see.  We  read  of  no  resistance  to  hk 
daime  in  any  of  these  countries,  which 
proyes  that  they  were  well  founded,  and 
that  the  documents  he  alleged  were  genuine. 
This  should  put  to  shame  those  maligners 
of  the  saimed  pondfi*,  who  would  fain  per«- 
sonde  us,  dial  he  forged  documents  to  suit 
his  own  purposes!!  To  proye,  that  the 
princes  and  people  of  the  middle  ages  were 
not  adyocates  of  passiye  obedience,  cyan  to 
the  Pope,  particularly  where  temporal  mat- 
ters were  concerned,  we  may  adduce  the 
xejfasal  by  William  the  Conqueror,  to  take 
the  oath  of  feahy  to  Gregory.  His  answer 
to  the  pontiff  is  brief,  Unnt,  and  character- 
istic of  the  Norman : yet  eyen  he,  while 
poeitiyely  revising  to  take  the  oath,  says 
nodung  in  his  mswer  to  impugn  the  mo- 
thres  of  Gregory.*  He  had  been  the  early 
fayorite  Chregory  who  had  extolled  him 

* See  Im  antwar  to  Um  pontUT  is  Toigt,  toI.  ii, 
p.  330,  note. 

i_  VoL.  II.— No.  3. 


as  a model  of  prmces  ;*  and  on  his  refusal 
to  take  the  oadi,  foe  pontiff  in  his  letln*  to 
his  English  legale  Humbert,  only  complains 
of  foe  bhintness  of  foe  Engbsh  monarch, 
and  of  his  refusal  to  suffer  foe  fihiglish  bi- 
shops to  yisH  Rome.  This  last  fact  will 
perhaps  explain  to  us  his  motiye  for  enden* 
yoring  to  induce  William  to  take  foe  oath. 

Those  who  would  charge  Gregory  with 
motiyes  of  mere  worldly  ambition,  haye  not 
learned  foe  first  elements  of  his  character. 
Had  worldly  grandeur  been  his  object,  why 
did  he  not  obtain  it,  as  he  certainly  could 
haye  done?  Why  did  he  not  doff  his 
humble  and  coarse  apparel,  and  clothe  him- 
self in  foe  ''soft  garments  of  kings ?’^ 
Why  did  be  not  keep  up  a splendid  court, 
and  liye  luxuriously  in  the  midst  of  earthly 
pomp  and  display?  Why  did  he  not  dk 
a great  temporal  prince,  instead  of  a poor 
exile  at  Salerno?  Ambition,  forso^I 
Nothing  was  more  foreign  from  his  mind 
and  heart  AU  his  letters  breathe  a higher 
spirit — aD  his  acts  imply  higher  motiyes. 

He  was  not  a man  to  swerye  one  iota  from 
the  plain  path  of  duty,  for  all  foe  kingdoms 
of  foe  world ! " I would  roflkr,”  says  he, 

**  undergo  death  for  your  eahfaHon,  than  ob- 
tain die  whoie  teorU,  to  yotir  spiritual  nitrt 
For  I fear  Qod,  and  therrfore  wdue  hat  Kttk 
die  pride,  and  phaearee  (f  die 

2.  Much  has  been  written  of  foe  pontiff’s 
long  and  painful  struggle  with  Henry  IV 
of  Germany:  hut  those  who  haye  taken 
occasion  from  it  to  cast  all  the  blame  on 
Gregory,  betray  great  ignorance  of  the 
history  of  that  remarkable  contest  In  the 
first  place,  who  was  Henry,  and  what  was 
his  character  ? He  was  foe  most  powerful 
soyereign  of  his  day,  and  his  vast  empire 
extended  oyer  more  than  half  of  Europe. 
His  influence  was  immense  for  good  or  for 
eyiL  He  was  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
when  Gregory  was  raised  to  foe  pontificate. 
Hk  many  natural  good  qualities  had  been 
almost  destroyed  by  a yicious  education 
from  hk  earlier  youth — ^foe  stream  of  hk 
existence  had  been  tainted  in  its  yery 
source.  He  had  ghren  into  foe  most  crimi- 
nal excesses  from  foe  time  he  had  first 

* See  Voigt,  toI.  i,  y.  436.  t Ey.  ti,  1. 
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mourned  the  throne,  and  from  a confirmed 
debaudue,  had  become  the  most  heartleM 
and  cruel  of  men.  For  his  criminal  ex* 
cesses,  and  his  shameful  sale  of  bishopricks 
and  abbeys,  he  had  been  already  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  holy  see,  in  the  last 
year  of  Pope  Alexander  II.*  This  sum- 
soms  had  no  other  effect  upon  the  dissolute 
young  king,  than  to  cause  him  to  enter  mo- 
mentarily into  himself : but  on  the  death  of 
Alexander,  his  excesses  became  more  enor- 
mous and  insufferable  than  ever.  He  no 
longer  observed  any  bounds.  His  court  re- 
sembled more  the  seraglio  of  the  mussul- 
man,  than  the  residence  of  a Christian 
prince.  Perhaps  a greater  monster  never 
disgraced  a throne.  To  obtain  the  objects 
of  his  criminal  passion,  he  stopped  at 
nothing — husbands,  fathers,  or  lovers  were 
removed  by  assassination  f He  knew  how 
to  refine  on  cruelty : he  could  smile  on  you 
one  day,  and  have  a dagger  sent  to  your 
heart  the  nextl  In  adversity,  he  was  the 
meanest  of  sycophants,  and  the  most  crouch- 
ing of  slaves : look  at  him  at  the  diet  of 
Tribur,t  when  the  Saxons  were  victorious, 
and  the  princes  of  the  empire  had  aban- 
doned him ; look  at  him  also  at  the  castle  of 
Canossa,  when  sueing  for  reconciliation  with 
the  Church.  When  flushed  with  victory, 
he  was  the  most  ferocious  of  tyrants — 
crushing  and  trampling  in  the  dust  those 
who  had  already  submitted:  witness  the 
horrible  manner  in  which  he  overran  Saxo- 
ny, Thuringia,  and  Suabia,  as  most  graphi- 
cally painted  by  Voigt  He  was  as  perfi- 
dious, as  he  was  cruel  He  could  be  bound 
neither  by  treaties  the  most  solenm,  nor  by 
oaths  the  most  sacred.  In  one  word,  he 
was  the  Nero  of  the  middle  ages,  and  his 
cotemporaries  gave  him  this  title.):  All 
these  charges  could  be  substantiated  by 
facts  almost  innumerable  from  Mr.  Voigt, 
were  it  deemed  necessary. 

Such  was  the  monster  with  whom  Gre- 
gory had  to  deal  He  could  not  escape  a 
contest  with  such  a man,  without  sacrificing 
his  most  sacred  duty.  For,  in  addition  to 
Henry’s  private  and  political  crimes,  he 
made  a regular  traffic  of  the  bishopricks 


•See  Voirt,  vol.  i,  p.  23.  ▼ol*  «» 168—9. 

XSt.  Aofrini.  Tract,  de  Ferment. 


and  abbeys,  intruding  into  them  the  most 
unworthy  subjects;  thus  deluging  the 
Church  with  a flood  of  scandals!  He 
would  sell  a bishoprick  to  one,  and  if 
another  subsequently  offered  more,  he 
would  have  the  former  deposed  as  simo- 
niaeal,  and  bestow  the  investiture  upon  the 
latter!  By  this  abuse,  some  of  the  princi- 
pal Churches  had  two,  and  that  of  Milan, 
had  three,  bishops  at  one  time ! ! Thus 
schisms  were  added  to  the  other  evils  of  the 
Church. 

How  did  Gregory  deport  himself  in  his 
controversy  with  Henry?  The  limits  of 
this  article  will  not  allow  more  than  a very 
brief  eaepoae  of  the  various  stages  of  th^ 
cmitest ; and  those  who  may  wish  a fuller 
account  of  it,  are  referred  to  the  luminous 
work  of  Mr.  Voigt  ,We  will  endeavor  to 
present  in  order  the  various  facts  of  the 
case,  scattered  through  the  two  volumes  of 
our  author ; and  we  think,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  simple  unadorned  statement  of  facts 
is  the  best  possible  vindication  of  Gregory’s 
course. 

1.  From  the  very  commencement  of  his 
pontificate,  he  employed  every  means  in  his 
power  to  win  the  heart  of  Henry  : he  wrote 
to  him  two  letters*  full  of  sweetness,  unc- 
tion and  a divine  eloquence  in  which  he 
appealed  to  him  by  every  consideration  that 
was  calculated  to  touch  his  heart,  and 
arouse  him  to  a proper  sense  of  his  duty  : 
in  both  of  these  letters  he  however  hinted 
to  him,  that,  in  conformity  with  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  age,  the  right  to  the  crown 
could  be  secured  to  him,  only, ^on  condition 

of  his  governing  according  to  the  law  of 
God,  and  protecting  the  liberty  of  his  holy 
Church.”  To  his  own  efforts,  his  influ- 
ence added  those  of  Henry’s  mother,  the 
pious  Empress  Agnes,  and  of  the  Coun- 
tesses Beatrix  and  Matilda  his  (Henry’s) 
relatives ; not  to  mention  those  of  the  great 
and  good  Anno,  archbishop  of  Cologne. 

2.  YiThen  Henry,  notwithstanding  the 
hopes  with  which  his  answer  had  at  first 
inspired  Gregory,  still  continued  in  his  evil 

•See  tbem  in  Voigt,  vol.  i,  407 — 8.  Mr.  Voigt 
thinks  that  these  letters  are  master  jpieees  of  pni* 
dence  and  eloquence.  In  general,  all  the  epistles 
of  Oreeory  breathe  sentiasents  fresh  froas  a heart, 
warmed  by  divine  charity. 
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conwes>  the  latter  did  not  immediately  ex- 
oommnnicate  him.  He  proceeded  slowly 
and  cautiously.  His  object  throughout 
seems  to  haTe  been  to  correct^  not  to  crush 
Henry.  He  first  excommunicated  the  un- 
worthy bishops  who  had  purchased  their 
sees  from  him ; then  fire  of  his  eril  coun- 
sellors : hoping  fiiat  he  would  profit  by 
these  unequiTocal  demonstrations.  And 
whenever  H^ury  made  the  least  show  of 
repentance^  with  what  paternal  tenderness 
did  not  the  pontiff  f^eitate  him  !*  About 
fiiis  time,  (A.  D.  1073),  Henry  wrote  him 
a most  submissive  and  hypocritical  letter  ;t 
and  tiiough  Gregory  saw  through  the  de- 
eeit,  and  knew  well  that  Henry’s  difficult 
political  position  alone  had  prompted  the 
letter,  yet  witii  what  sweetness  did  he  not 
answer  this  letter ! 

3.  Nearly  two  years  later,  in  1076,  oc- 
curred the  infamous  plot  of  Cencius,  and 
ffie  outrage  upon  Gregory’s  person,  alluded 
to  above.  The  pontiff  had  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  Henry  and  Guibert  archbishop 
of  Ravenna,  were  at  the  head  of  this  plot; 
and  yet  he  forbore  t He  does  not  even  idlude 
to  it  in  any  of  his  controversy  with  Henry ! ! 

4.  In  the  same  year,  1075,  the  brave 
Saxons,  after  a nol^  struggle  against  ty- 
ranny, submitted  to  Henry  on  the  faith  of 
a solemn  treaty  at  Gerstungen,  hi  which  he 
promised  to  protect  their  property,  and  the 
liberty  and  rights  of  their  princes4  Henry 
violated  his  solemn  oaths,  and  trampled  tiie 
brave  Saxons  in  the  dust  ' Crushed,  and 
bleeding,  they  appealed  to  the  Pope  for 
protection.  The  "holy  see,”  says  Mr. 
¥0^,4  "tea#  the  only  trOnmal,  tohieh  could 
mi  any  UmU$  to  imperial  despotism,  as  a ee- 
cosed  drfender  if  kusnanUy.*^  He  might 
have  said,  that  it  was  the  first,  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  only  defender  of  hmumity, 
of  human  liberty  and  rights.  In  those 
times  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  to  whom 
could  the  oppressed  cry,  but  to  the  common 
father  of  Christians?  Could  Gregory  be 
indifferent  to  their  cry  for  relief?  Could  he 
do  otherwise  than  hear  their  appeal,  listen 
to  their  complaints,  and  endeavor  to  redress 
riieir  wrongs?  Henry  himself  had  also 

♦ Bee  hid  Ep.  iii,  3.  f Voigt,  to!.  I,  p.  281. 

i Ibid,  Tol.  11,  p.  78.  § Vol.  ii,  p.  98. 


appealed  to  the  holy  see  against  the  Saxons 
so  that  Gregory  saw  both  parties  appealing 
to  him  to  settle  tiieir  quarrel.  By  the  fact, 
he  was  virtually  chosen  arhUrator.  Who  | 
can  then  blame  him  for  taking  cognizance  { 
of  the  cause,  and  for  deciding  in  it  accord-  | 
ing  to  justice?  Would  not  posterity  have  | 
censured  him,  had  he  neglected  the  appeal,  ! 
thus  solemnly  interposed  ? At  the  instance  ' 
of  Rodolph,  duke  of  Suabia,  and  of  other  ; 
German  princes,  Gregory  had  been  in- 
ducedf  nearly  two  years  previously  in  : 
10784,  to  act  as  mediator  between  Henry 
and  the  rebellious  Saxons.  He  had  ac- 
cepted the  office,  and  had  written  a most 
eloquent  letter}  to  many  bishops  and  princes 
of  Germany,  imploring  them  by  their  influ- 
ence to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  until  the 
difficulties  could  be  amicably  adjusted.  But 
amidst  the  din  of  arms,  this  voice  had  not 
been  heard.  About  that  same  time,  Henry 
had  sent  embassadors  to  Rome  to  complain 
of  the  Saxons  so  that  he  may  be  said  to 
have  appealed  twice  to  the  holy  see.  Gre- 
gory therefore  had  a rigid  to  interfere  in  the 
imlitical  affairs  of  Germany,  under  each  of 
two  characters — that  of  mediator,  and  that 
of  arhUrator,  Why  have  his  enemies  con- 
cealed these  facts  ? 

5.  And  who  were  the  Saxons,  whose 
cause  Gregory  espoused  ? They  were  the 
oppressed : they  were  the  advocates  of  Ur 
heky!  The  decision  of  Gregory  against 
Henry,  was  a blow  aimed  at  tyranny,  and 
struck  for  the  rights  of  the  people ! If  ever 
a people  deserved  liberty,  the  Saxons  de- 
served that  boon.  Instead  of  being  the 
fierce  savages  that  some  historians  would 
fain  represent  them,  they  were  remarkable 
for  their  accurate  perception  of  right  and 
justice,  and  for  their  firm,  yet  moderate, 
advocacy  of  their  liberties.  At  the  famous 
convention  of  the  Saxon  people  at  Nock- 
meslove,  in  1073,  Otto  of  Nordheim  had 
made  a speech,  which  for  solid  reasoning, 
and  moving  eloquence,  perhaps  equals  any 
effort  of  our  own  Patrick  Henry  !|  Its 

♦Voigt,H,p.97.  tIb.Tol.i,p.3eO.  }Ep.i,8a. 

§ Voigt,  Tol.  i,  p.  ^I.  Where  he  cite*  for  hi* 
authority,  hi*  favorite  historian  Lambert. 

II  Whoever  will  read  the  portion  of  this  famoa* 
npeech,  given  os  by  Mr.  Voigt,  (vol.  i,  p.  288-9, 
4c.)  will  scarcely  think  this  an  exaggeration.  If 
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sdrriiig  accento  rang  thiougliout  all  Saxony, 
and  its  effect  was  not  only  to  thrill  every 
bosom,  but  to  cause  the  war  cry  to  orm$  t 
to  arms/”  to  be  heard  from  etery  valley 
and  hill-top!  To  show  in  what  light  the 
oath  of  fi^ty  to  the  king  was  viewed  in 
those  days,  we  will  present  the  following 
extract  from  Otto’s  speech:  **  Perkapg  you 
hesUate  to  brook  tho  oath  you  haoo  takon  to 
the  king,  became  you  art  CkriotioM  What! 
tothekingl  Solong  aoheioaekkigfor  me — 
so  long  a$  he  ohowed  kmodf  ouch,  I haoe 
ocrvpvkudy  oboeroed  the  oaih  I had  taken; 
omee  he  kao  ceaoed  to  act  like  a king,  and  to 
diteharge  the  duHeo  <f  a king,  I owe  him 
fealty  no  longer.  Courage  then ! we  do  net 
mardi  againet  the  king.  JVb, — hut  againet 
the  enemy  if  our  Uberty  ; againet  the  enemy 
if  our  country,  4re.” 

This  reasoning  only  alleges  a principle 
generally  received  in  the  middle  ages : that 
ohedienu  and  protection  are  correlative  terms, 
and  that  the  former  ceases  to  be  obligatory, 
where  the  latter  is  wanting.*  According  to 
this  principle,  Henry  could  have  been 
deposed  without  the  sanction  of  the  Pope: 
and  in  fact  the  princes  of  the  empire  se- 
riously thought  of  doing  so  before  Gregory 
had  spoken.  The  Saxons,  in  appealing  to 
the  Pope  had  not  only  expressly  recognized 
in  him  the  power  of  deposing  princes,  but 
had  said,  that  the  German  empire  was  a fief 
of  the  holy  see.f  In  fine,  Gregory,  while 
declaring  under  00  the  dreumetances,  that  the 
Saxons  were  absolved  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Henry,  did  precisely  what 
every  American  and  every  lover  of  liberty 
would  have  done. 

6.  In  answer  to  the  i^peal  of  the  Saxons, 
Gregory  wrote  a letter  to  Henry,  in  which, 
after  having  employed  all  his  eloquence  to 
reclaim  him,  he  threatened  him  with  ex- 
communication,  unless  he  repented  and 

•ome  one  would  take  the  trotd>le  to  collect  tozetber 
the  rariocM  famouf  apeechea  of  the  middle  agea, 
aod  preaent  them  in  a eood  Ehigliah  dreaa,  he  would 
add  to  the  atock  or  medieval  literature.  Thia 
•peech,  two  or  three  of  Oregorj  before  Roman 
councila  and  one  of  Urban  II,  at  the  council  of  Clere* 
moot  in  1095,  might  belong  to  the  collection. 

* See  deciaion  of  a council  of  Toledo  referred  to 
bj  Ouisot— Leoturea,  Itc.  where  thia  principle  ia 
oooneeted  with  the  etjmologr  of  the  word  rex 
rtcU,  &c. 

Voigt,  Tol.  il,  p.  9S. 


reCormed.*  Flushed  with  his  neent  vis- 
tory  over  the  Saxons,  Henry  despised  the 
admonitions  of  the  pontiff.  He  assemUed 
a oonventiole  at  Worms,  in  1075,  which 
attempted  to  dq^oee  Cbr^ry,  and  set  up 
Guibert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  in  hk 
8tead.t  He  directed  two  insolent  letters  to 
the  Roman  people  and  to  die  Pope,  to  an- 
nounce to  them  die  decision  of  die  mock 
council : and  sent  Rolando,  a secret  emis- 
sary, to  insrdt  the  pontiff  to  his  face,  in  the 
council  which  he  was  to  open  in  Rome, 
Gregory  screened  the  envoy  from  the  pun- 
ishment which  his  insolence  provoked; 
read  the  insulting  documents  himself  to  the 
eouncil,  with  the  utmost  eang  firoid;  and, 
in  order  to  let  the  excitement  subside,  ad- 
journed the  session  until  the  next  day.  He 
then  calmly  explained  to  the  one  hundred 
and  ten  assemUed  bishops,  the  whole  of 
his  past  relarions  whh  Henry,  and  his  wish 
to  secure  the  freedom  and  peace  the 
Church.  It  was  only  at.the  most  urgent 
request  of  the  oounrit  that  he  consented  to 
excommunicate  Henry 

7.  It  is  manifest,  that  in  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding Gregory  wished  to  correct  and  not 
to  degrade  Henry : hence,  in  a letter  to  the 
princes  and  bis^ps  of  Germany,  he  pro- 
mised to  readmit  him  on  repentance.} 

8.  It  was  a law  of  the  German  mnpire, 
that  if  a prince  remained  under  excommu- 
nication for  one  year,  he  forfeited  hk 
crownj  Hence  it  was  that  Henry  was  in 
so  much  haste  to  be  absolved  by  Gregmry 
at  Canossa. 

9.  If  Gregory  deposed  Henry,  the  con- 
sent of  princes  and  people  at  t^  time  se- 
cured to  him  the  right  to  do  so.  This  is  to 
certain,  that  it  k not  deemed  necessary  to 
adduce  facts  to  prove  it.  Voigt  admits  it;l 
and  hk  translator  proves  it  by  incontestihle 
cotemporary  documents.**  Gregory  then 
usu^i^  nothing — he  k bmne  out  by  the 
spirit  and  the  juri^rudence  of  hk  age.ff 

* See  Voigt,  vol.  ii,  p.  103.  f Ibid,  p.  107. 

t Ibid,  p.  116^  et  leq.  § Ibid,  p.  129. 


H Ibid,  p.  137.  V iDMi,  p.  S14. 

**  See  nis  introduction,  p.  lix.  et  leq. 
ft  See  a work  bj  GoMelio,  publiskM  in  Fwis, 
1829,  entitled,  Ponvoir  dee  Papee  anr  lea  aonvcniaa, 
au  Moyen  Age.  See  alto  the  admirable  woric  of 
Ctwai  de  Mautre,  **  Du  Pape.*'  Voltaire  alao  ad- 
mita  thia. 


V Ibid,  p.  814. 
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10.  Finally^  tkough  Heary  was  not  ain- 
eere  in  obtaining  absolution  from  the  ex- 
commonioation^  at  Canoasa ; though  in  leas 
than  fifteen  days  thereafter  he  broke  all  hia 
aoleam  oatha^  yet  Gregory  abstained  for 
nearly  four  years  from  renewing  the  ex- 
commwiMeation.  His  legMa  in  Germany 
arent  beyond  their  instruetiona,  when,  at 
the  diet  of  Foreheim  in  1077,  they  approved 
of  the  election  of  Rodolph.  He  oiW  la- 
mented this  imprudent  step.*  He  viewed 
it  as  premature,  and  ealeulnted  to  foorent, 
rather  than  to  remedy  the  troubles  of  Ger- 
many and  of  the  Church ; and  he  declares,t 
that  ^ be  would  rattrr  m^er  neeea- 

jury,  then  be  tbs  eome  qf  the  trenMee  if  the 
Cburdh”  He  labored  inoessantly  to  heal 
die  divisions  of  Germany,  and  to  stop  the 
effusion  of  hlood-7-cooni^  after  council,  he 
aasamhied  in  Rome-  diet  after  diet,  he  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  in  Germany,  for  the 
final  settlement  of  the  matter.  But  Henry 

* bk  Ibtt  dost  AQt  afpoar  to  bt  geoerally  kaowa. 
Evea  Feller  ^Diet.  Hist.  Art  Greg.  VII)  asoribet 
fte  eleoCioa  01  Rodolph  to  €k«cory : aad  thig  too  in 
thekae  of  mumj  of  the  poatilfa  lettan,  and  of  hk 
•olemn  declaration  to  the  contrary,  at  the  Roman 
eoaneil  held  in  1060 ! He  alto  agaerts  that,  Gregory 
awwawakatad  Heaiy  again  kuaedialely  after 
their  reooaeiliatioa  at  Caaogga  in  1076 : wbereag, 
tboagh  hk  legatee  in  Germany  renewed  the  ex- 
eoagmaaicatka  in  1077,  yet  the  ponttff  hhaarlf  ab- 
etained  from  doing  go  until  1060. 

fEp.  iT,a4. 


thwarted  all  his.  measures : so  far  from 
seeking,  he  was  afraid  of  that  justioe  which 
Gregory  wished  to  have  meted  out  to  him. 
He  then,  and  not  Gregory,  was  responsible 
for  the  protracted  civil  war  in  Cformany. 

Such  was  Gregory,  as  shown  by  his  acts. 
Henry  triumphed  over  him  for  a time ; and 
he  died  an  exile ; but  he  died  as  he  had 
lived,  virtuous,  calm,  unshaken  and  happy. 
Henry  died,  reduced  to  the  lowest  degrada- 
tion, abandoned  by  all,  and  despised  by  all, 
even  hk  own  sons,  who  had  successfully 
earned  on  a civil  war  against  him.  Gregory 
was  the  Hercules  of  the  middle  ages : he 
enchained  monsters,  crushed  the  hydra  of 
foudalkm,  saved  Eun^  from  barbarism, 
ami  what  k more  beautiful  still,  he  illus- 
trated Christian  society  by  hk  virtues^ 
We  conclude  with  the  last  words  of  Mr. 
Voigt:  "It  k difficult  to  bestow  on  him 
exaggerated  eulogy : for  he  has  laid  every 
where  the  foundation  of  a solid  glory.  But 
every  one  should  wkh  to  render  justice  to 
whom  justioe  k due ; let  no  one  east  a stone 
at  him  that  k innocent : let  every  one  re- 
spect and  honor  a man,  who  has  labored 
for  hk  age,  with  views  so  grand  and  so 
generous.  Let  him  who  k conscious  of 
having  calumniated  him,  re-enter  into  hk 
own  conscience.’^  P.  P. 

t Abbe  Jager  Introd.  p.  xeix. 


FENELON.— ANECDOTES  OP  HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 

XT  W.  J.  WglAUU 
Oonehided  from  pgge  73. 


TVA  Y by  day  the  writings  of  Fendon  be- 
I / gan  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Whatever  opinion  might  have  been  previ- 
ously entertained  of  hk  talents,  and  ac- 
quirements, no  one  had  anticipated,  or  in- 
deed could  anticipate,  that,  in  a theological 
controversy,  he  would  have  dared  to  enter 
the  field  wkh  so  formidable  an  antagonist 
as  the  author  of  the  " Variations,”  and  the 
"Conference  with  Claude.”  For  half  a 
century  Boesuet  had  occupied  the  field ; the 
other  prelates  were  lost  in  the  blaze  of  hk 


splendor.  Add  to  thk  that  Fenelon  stood 
before  the  public  invested  with  that  land  of 
renown  which  persecution  and  mkfortune 
always  give  to  genius  and  to  virtue.  Hith- 
erto Bossuet  had  been  the  accuser.  Often, 
indeed,  he  assumed  the  tone  and  authority 
of  a judge.  He  thought  be  had  reduced 
Fenelon  to  the  painful  and  humiliating  di- 
lemma, either  of  remaining  silent,  or  being 
the  mere  repeller  of  accusations.  But  Fene- 
lon in  the  last  letter,  of  which  we  selected  a 
part,  had  elevated  himself  without  any  vio- 
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latk>n  of  the  courtesies  of  life^  to  a rank 
which  became  a bishop ; conscious  of  the 
purity  of  his  motives  and  the  sincerity  of 
his  faith,  and  of  the  right  which  he  pos- 
sessed of  defending  his  opinions  against  the 
attack  of  his  brother  pr^ates,  by  an  appeal 
to  the  tribunal  of  their  common  superior. 
He  had  thus  ttken  a stand,  not  in  the  rank 
of  the  accused,  but  of  the  accuser ; and  Bos- 
suet  felt  that  he  must  collect  all  his  energies 
to  resist  an  opponent  whose  resources  and 
whose  genius  he  had  not  duly  appreciated. 

But  Fenelon  had  more  powerful  enemies 
than  even  Bossuet  arrayed  against  hhn. 
His  firmness  exasperated  Louis  XIV,  and 
those  by  whom  he  was  governed.  Fenelon 
still  retained  the  title  of  preceptor  to  the 
royal  dukes.  With  a littleness  of  revenge, 
the  king  ordered  a list  of  the  officers  about 
their  persons  to  be  presented  to  him,  and 
with  his  own  hand  he  drew  a line  oret  the 
name  of  Fenelon.  Under  this  and  other 
indignities,  he  preserved  the  pious  serenity 
of  his  mind.  " Yet  but  a little  while,”  he 
said  to  a friend,  **  and  the  deceitful  dream 
of  life  will  be  over.  We  shall  meet  in  the 
kingdom  of  truth,  where  there  is  no  error, 
no  division,  no  scandal;  we  shall  hreoffis 
the  pure  love  of  Gk>d,  not  ditpute  about  it, 
and  taste  of  that  peace  which  passeth  all 
understanding.  In  the  meantime  let  us 
suffer,  let  us  suffer ; let  us  be  trodden  under 
foot ; let  us  not  refuse  disgrace.  Our  Di- 
vine Model  did  not  refuse  it;  it  is  the  best 
means  of  disciplining  our  hearts  here,  and 
will  tend  to  our  glory  hereafter.” 

In  the  meantime  his  enemies  did  not  de- 
sist from  their  efforts,  and  the  worst  remains 
yet  to  be  told.  Seeing  the  vantage  ground 
which  Fendon  had  taken  up,  and  the  sym- 
pathies he  had  enlisted  in  his  favor,  other 
and  darker  means  were  sought  for  to  over- 
whelm him.  It  is  not  without  pain  that  we 
record  the  fact  Long  ago  surmises  had 
been  heard  prejudicial  to  the  morals  of 
Madame  de  Guyon,  and  a Father  Lacomb, 
frequently  the  companion  of  her  wander- 
ings, and  the  promulgator  of  her  doctrines. 
Like  that  lady  he  had  for  a long  timer  been 
a prisoner  for  his  opinions.  He  was  a man 
of  a heated  imagination;  and,  like  many 
other  victims  of  illusion,  long  imprisonment 


and  the  leisure  to  brood  over  his  monomar 
nia,  had  weakened  his  intellects.  He  had 
addressed  a letter  to  the  bishop  of  Tarbes, 
containing  strong  expressions  of  sdf-con- 
demnation.  The  letter  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Fenelon’s  enemies;  they  fancied  they 
saw  in  it  an  avowal  of  the  most  scandalous 
excesses,  and  made  use  of  it  as  a victorious 
means  of  convicting  Madame  de  Guyon, 
and  of  tainting  by  implication  the  pure  and 
unsullied  reputation  of  the  good  Fen^n. 
So  much  importance  was  attached  to  ffie 
letter  that  the  cardinal  archbishop  of  Paris 
took  it  to  Madame  de  Guyon,  and  pressed 
her  in  ffie  most  solemn  and  moving  terms 
to  confess  every  thing.  She  heard  him 
with  amazement,— exclaiming  that  Father 
Lacomb  must  have  been  deranged  to  write 
such  a letter.  The  accusation,  however, 
was  not  only  believed,  but  a copy  of  it  was 
forwarded  to  Rome. 

When  Pope  Innocent  XII  heard  of  these 
proceedings,  he  wept  like  a child,  and  was 
heard  to  say,  ^ and  is  it  upon  grounds  like 
these  that  my  son  Louis  of  France  has  put 
out  of  doors  the  relations  and  friends  of 
such  a man  as  Fenelon!”  By  the  way 
ffiis  was  the  fact  When  the  letter  was 
read  to  the  king  he  ordered  all  the  friends 
and  adherents  of  Fenelon  to  quit  the  court 
But  in  spite  of  these  odious  measures,  the 
public  favor  and  every  honorable  S3rmpathy 
began  to  manifest  themselves  for  Fenelon. 
It  was  felt  that  the  existence  of  virtue  itself 
would  be  problematical,  should  it  be  proved 
that  Fenelon  was  not  virtuous.  At  this 
critical  moment  Bossuet  struck  the  tdow 
which  all  the  woiid  has  deplored ; he  gave 
to  the  public  his  book  entided  A Relation 
of  Guietism.” 

The  fnends  of  Fenelon  were  anxious  ffiat 
he  should  oppose  nothing  to  ffiiB  angry 
pamphlet  but  die  integrity  of  his  life  and 
the  reputation  of  his  virtue.  But  he  thought 
differently.  The  manner  in  which  it  mi^t 
prejudice  his  cause,  rendered  a full  refuta- 
tion necessary.  It  was  done  with  all  that 
firankness  and  despatch  which  injured  inno- 
cence alone  could  employ.  Bossuet’s  Re- 
lation appeared  in  the  middle  of  June ; Fene- 
lon’s reply  was  published  on  the  third  of 
August  A nobler  effusion  of  the  indigna- 
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tioii  of  maollied  genhu  and  yiitiie,  eloquenoe 
baa  nerer  produced.  In  the  first  lines  of  it, 
Fenelon  placed  himself  immeasurably  aboye 
his  antagonist,  and  to  the  last  he  preseryes 
his  eleTBtion.  Notwithstanding  my  inno* 
cence,”  says  he,  was  always  appre- 
hensive of  a dispute  of  fia^ts : I knew  that 
such  a dispute  between  bishops  must  occa- 
sion considerable  scandal What  an 

indecency  to  behold  in  the  house  of  Qod;  in 
his  very  sanctuary,  his  principal  ministers 
▼enti]^  thdr  angry  feelii^  in  declamations 
one  against  the  other.  Your  age  and  my 
infirmities  must  soon  bring  us  before  him, 
whom  credit  cannot  influence,  eloquence 
cannot  sway.  You  to  profess  to  be  afraid 
of  mif  power,  to  fear  my  subtihy!  To 
adiat  shifls  are  you  reduced!  You  under 
a necessity  of  proving  seriously  that  I have 
more  power  than  you!  ....  Believe  me, 
sir,  we  have  been  too  long  a spectacle  to 
the  world ; an  object  of  derision  to  the  un- 
godly, of  compassion  to  the  good.  That 
other  men  should  be  but  men  is  not  sur- 
prising; but  that  the  ministers  of  Christ, 
the  angels  of  the  Church,  as  inspired  lan- 
guage has  called  them,  should  exhibit  such 
scenes  to  the  scoffer  and  the  unbeliever,  calls 
for  tears  of  blood.  If,  instead  of  consuming 
our  time  in  interminable  disputes,  we  had 
been  in  our  diocesses,  teaching  Christ’s  li^ 
tie  ones  their  simple  catechism,  and  in- 
structing die  poor  villager  to  love  his  neigh- 
bor and  fear  his  God,  how  much  more 
profitably  should  we  have  been  employed !” 

Afler  Fenelon’s  triumphant  vindication 
there  were  still  disbelievers.  Bossuet’s  so- 
lemn denunciation  that  the  time  was  come 
when  terrible  secrets  should  be  revealed,” 
continued  to  influence  many.  And  sure 
enough,  the  terriUe  revelation  took  place 
shortly  afler.  Father  Lacomb  had  been 
dragged  all  the  way  from  the  south  of 
France  to  be  confronted  with  the  partner 
of  his  guilt  When  an  attempt  was  made 
to  question  him  it  was  found  that  his  intel- 
lects were  wholly  deranged.  He  was  placed 
in  a private  madhouse,  and  died  some 
months  afler  in  a state  of  complete  insanity ; 
while  the  most  satisfactory  testimonials  were 
inoduced  of  Madame  de  Guyon’s  pious  and 
exeixq;>lary  conduct  in  the  convent  to  which 


she  had  retired.  And  so  raded  thi«  misera- 
ble contrivance ; so  triumphant  to  Fenelon, 
so  disgraceful  to  his  adversaries. 

Afler  much  intrigue,  Fenelon’s  enemies 
at  last  succeeded  in  Rome.  For  a long 
time,  the  holy  father  sought  to  avoid  a final 
decision.  To  his  praise  be  it  said,  that,  in 
spite  of  insinuations,  not  unmingled  wifli 
menaces,  he  held  the  balance  steadily,  and 
afler  every  effort  of  the  king  of  France  and 
his  partisans  to  make  it  kick  the  beam,  it 
trembled  at  last  with  only  a slight  prepon- 
derance against  Fenelon.  IVenty-^ree 
propositions,  reducible  to  two,  were  con- 
demned, but  so  gentle  was  the  condemna- 
tion that  Fenelon’s  name  never  once  occurs 
in  the  brief.  These  circumstances  soothed 
the  sorrow  of  Fenelon’s  friends,  and  not  a 
little  mortified  his  enemies.  Pope  Innocent 
said  agood  thing  which  was  in  every  mouth : 

Fenelon  has  erred  through  an  excess 
of  the  love  of  God;  Bossuet  has  sinned 
through  a want  of  love  for  his  neighbor.” 
A wag  hearing  that  this  bon  mot  was  badly 
relished  at  court,  observed,  **  Why  take  of- 
fence 1 afler  all  ’twas  but  an  mnoeent  joke.” 
The  queen  of  Poland’s  antithesis  is  also 
well  known : **  Bossuet  makes  us  fear  error; 
Fenelon  makes  us  love  the  truth.”  The 
following  well  turned  epigram  went  the 
round  of  the  journals  of  the  day. 

Dan*  oei  fiuneoz  debatf , cm  devz  pT€hitf  de  France 

Sembleet  ehereher  la  VlritS, 

L*iib  dit  qa’on  detmit  VEtperana, 

L*aiitie»  qiie  e*eat  la  CkoriiS: 

C*eet  la  Foi  qoi  perit,  et  penonne  B*y  pence. 

For  want  of  a better  take  the  following 
translation : 

**  Wh  j do  thoee  prelates  wrangle  so  ?” 

Tit  in  the  oanse  of  TVidb,  jtm  know ; 

One  tafs  that  JBqpc  *t  destrOTed,  and  one 
That  bleseed  CharUy  *s  nndone,— 
*«B«twbatofFbah7”  Though  in  the  stir 
She  suffers  most,  none  think  of  her. 

The  first  intimation  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Pope’s  brief  was  given  to  Fenelon  by  his 
brother,  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  as- 
cend the  pulpit  of  his  cathedral  to  preach ; 
and  the  news  of  it  was  immedialely  circu- 
lated throughout  the  ccmgregation.  Fenelon 
reccdlected  himself;  he  paused  for  a mo- 
ment or  two,  and  flien,  changing  the  plan 
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of  his  sermon^  preached  on  the  doty  of 
obedience  to  the  Church.  The  interest  of 
the  moment,  the  subject  of  his  discourse, 
the  sentiments  it  expressed,  the  rdigious 
cahn  with  which  it  was  deUvered,  the  so- 
lemn engagement  he  contracted  by  it  to 
practise  on  that  trying  occasion  the  submis- 
sion which  he  preached — all,  drew  teats  of 
sorrow,  of  respect,  of  admiration  &om  the 
whole  audience. 

Without  losing  a moment,  Fenelon  pub- 
lished a pastoral  letter,  addressed  to  all  the 
faithful  of  his  district  It  was  simple,  as 
sincerity  always  is.  ^^Our  holy  father,’* 
he  says,  has  condemned  my  book,  entitled 
the  ^ Maxims  of  the  Saints,’  and  has  con- 
demned, in  a particular  manner,  twenty- 
diree  propositions  extracted  from  it  We 
adhere  to  his  brief,  and  condenm  the  book, 
and  the  twenty-three  propositions,  simply, 
absohitely,  and  without  a shadow  of  re- 
senre.”  How  touching  this  example,  how 
beautiful  this  renunciation  of  self,  what  a 
lesson  to  the  pride  of  oiir  nature ! 

He  seat  his  pastoral  letter  to  Pope  Inno- 
cent, solemnly  assuring  his  holiness,  that 
he  would  netrer  attempt  to  elude  his  sen- 
tence, or  raise  any  questions  in  its  regard. 

Thus,”  to  use  the  language  of  the  good 
Chancellor  D’Aguesseau,  the  Archtehop 
of  Cambray,  who  had  fought  like  a lion  in 
defence  of  his  work  while  there  was  a 
chance  of  victory,  submitted  ia  an  instant, 
like  the  lowliest  lamb  of  his  fold.”  As  to 
Pope  Innocent,  his  conduct  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  painful  business,  is  worthy 
of  all  praise.  He  generously  wept  over  the 
virtue,  the  piety,  and  the  talents,  an  error 
of  which  he  was  forced  to  condemn, 

«<  Tho*  e*eii  the  error  leaned  to  virtae’f  fide.’* 

When  he  read  Fenelon’s  letter,  he  was 
touched  with  the  unresisting  spirit  which  it 
breathed,  and  observed  to  the  cardinals 
round  him : The  chair  of  Peter  would  be 
an  easy  seat,  if  he  who  fills  it  were  consoled 
in  all  hb  difiiculties  by  an  obedience  such 
as  that  of  the  archbishop  of  Cambray.” 
On  occasion  of  registering  the  brief,  the 
Chancellor  D’Aguesseau  pronounced  a dis^ 
course  which  the  historian  Henauh  charac- 
terizes as  an  immortal  nmnument  of  the 


solidity  of  the  Church  of  F^aitoe^  and  an 
eternal  honor  to  the  chanodUor.  D’Agues- 
seau  says : no  discordant  voice  troubled  the 
holy  concert,  the  happy  harmony  of  the 
oracles  of  the  Church.  What  was  the 
joy  of  the  Church,  wh^  she  found  that 
he  among  the  prelates  from  whose  opposi- 
tion she  would  have  had  most  to  fear,  if 
his  heart  had  been  an  accomplice  of  his  un- 
derstanding, had,  more  docile  than  the  low- 
liest of  his  fiock,  anticipatiDg  the  judgment 
of  the  prelates,  and  by  pronouncing  a pain- 
ful but  salutary  sentence  on  himself,  hastened 
to  console  the  Church,  whose  alarms  he  had 
awakened — by  professing  readily  and  sol- 
emnly, a submission  without  reserve,  an 
acquiescence  without  a shadow  of  restric- 
tion. How  perfect  Fenelon’s  siBcerity  was 
appears  in  a thousand  instances.  When 
certain  influential  persons  promised  to  exert 
ih&T  influence  at  Rome  in  his  behalf,  and 
were  showing  him  certain  weak  points  of 
which  he  might  take  advantage  against  his 
enemies,  he  intermpted  them  by  a simple 
and  aflecting  expression : My  good  friends, 
1 have  heard  too  much  of  this  i say  no  more 
aboutit:  lefmedbtnfiiyriiiiplietly/”  This 
touching  phrase  should  be  treasured  in  our 
remembrance.  How  ofren  do  we  waste  our 
labor  in  obtaining  knowledge  dangerous  to 
our  peace  of  heart ; how  ofren  had  h been 
betto'  for  us  to  exclaim  with  Fenelon : Let 
us  die  in  our  simplicity ! A little  circum- 
stsnee  will  show  his  sincerity.  He  caused 
a remonstrenee  to  be  made  for  his  private 
chapel  for  the  exposition  of  the  blessed 
sacrament  It  was  supported  by  two  figures 
of  angels,  one  of  whom  was  represented 
as  trampling  under  foot  different  works 
ctmdemned  by  die  Church,  on  one  of  them 
was  seen  the  title  of  his  own  book.  The 
frunous  Ahb6  de  Rancd  had  written  teve^ 
harsh  letters  to  Boesuet  on  Fenelon’s  book, 
and  unfortanately  those  were  made  public. 
F0ael<m  could  not  reply  to  confidential  let- 
ters, not  addressed  to‘  him ; hut  he  availed 
himself  of  an  opportunity  that  offered,  to 
make  the  only  reply  that  became  his  charac* 
ter  and  that  of  the  Abb6  de  Ranofi.  He 
sent  him  a copy  of  his  pastoral  letter,  ac- 
companied by  the  followiiig  delicate  and 
admirably  written  letter.  ^ 
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**  Rsvuibd  Fathbe^ — 1 take  the  liberty 
of  sending  you  a pastoral  letter  which  1 
haye  issued  respecting  my  bode.  This 
explanation  seemed  to  me  to  be  necessary^ 
as  soon  as  1 perceived,  from- your  letters 
which  were  made  public,  that  so  enlightened 
and  experienced  a man  as  yourself,  had 
conceived  me  in  a manner  very  different 
from  my  meaning.  I am  not  surprised  that 
you  believed  what  was  said  to  you  against 
me,  both  with  regard  to  the  past  and  the 
present.  1 am  not  known  to  you,  and  there 
is  nodung  in  me  which  can  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  the  evil  which  is  reported  of 
me.  You  have  confided  in  the  opinion  of 
a prelate  whose  acquirements  are  very  vast 
It  is  true,  revered  father,  that  if  you  had 
done  me  the  honor  to  write  to  me  respect- 
ing any  thing  which  might  have  displeased 
you  in  my  book,  I should  have  endeavored 
either  to  remove  your  displeasure,  or  to 
correct  myself.  In  case  you  should  be  thus 
kind,  after  having  read  the  accompanying 
pastoral  letter,  1 shall  still  be  ready  to  profit 
by  your  knowledge,  and  testify  all  due  de- 
fermoe  to  your  opinion.  Nothing  has  oc- 
curred to  alter  in  me  those  sentiments  which 
are  due  to  you,  and  to  the  work  which  God 
has  performed  through  you.  Besides,  I am 
sure  you  will  not  be  hostile  to  the  doctrine 
of  disinterested  love,  when  that  which  is 
equivocal  in  it  shall  be  removed,  and  when 
you  are  convinced  how  much  1 should 
abhor  to  weaken  the  necessity  of  hoping 
and  desiring  our  beatitude  in  God.  On  this 
sutgect  1 wish  for  nothing  more  than  what 
St  Bernard  has  taught,  with  so  much  sub- 
limity, and  which  you  know  better  than  I 
do.  He  left  this  doctrine  to  his  children  as 
their  most  precious  inheritance.  If  it  were 
lost  and  fisrgotten  in  the  whole  world  beside, 
we  should  still  find  it  at  La  Trappe,  in  the 
heart  of  your  pious  ascetics.  It  is  this  love 
which  confers  their  real  value  upon  the  holy 
austerities  practised  there.  This  pure  love, 
which  leaves  nothing  to  nature,  but  refers 
all  things  to  grace,  cannot  encourage  illu- 
sion, for  that  alvrays  springs  from  the  na- 
tural and  excessive  love  of  ourselves.  It  is 
not  in  yielding  to  this  pure  love,  but  in  not 
foDowing  it  sufficiently,  that  we  are  misled. 

1 cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  solicit- 
VoL.  II.— No.  3. 


ing  of  you  the  aid  of  your  prayers,  and  of 
those  €f  your  community : I have  need  of 
them.  You  love  the  Church ; God  is  my 
witness,  that  I wish  to  live  but  for  her,  and 
that  I should  abhor  myself,  if  I could  ac- 
count myself  as  any  thing  when  her  ho- 
nor is  at  stake.  I shall  ever  be,  with  sin- 
cere veneration,  your  affectionate  brother  in 
Christ,  Fekelok.” 

After  this  he  wisely  declined  all  writing 
and  discourse  relative  to  his  book,  and,  at 
an  early  moment  wholly  dismissed  the  con- 
troversy from  his  thoughts.  Several  years 
after,  in  conferring  with  the  chevalier  Ram- 
say, a Scotch  gentleman  of  good  family, 
who,  under  Fenelon’s  instructions  became 
a convert  to  the  Church,  he  thus  calmly  re- 
verted to  the  subject : " Do  not  think  that 
the  Church  condemned  the  pure  love  of  God 
in  condemning  my  book : it  is  one  of  the 
most  sacred  of  her  doctrines.  But  the  ex- 
pressions which  I employed  in  explaining  it, 
were  not  proper  for  a doctrinal  work.  My 
book  is  worth  nothing ; it  was  but  the  abor- 
tion of  my  mind.  I do  not  wish  you  to  read 
it^^ 

After  the  storms  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed,  Fenelon^s  only  thought  was  the 
welfare  of  the  flock  entrusted  to  his  care, 
and  his  only  wish  to  close  a peaceful  and 
honorable  life  in  the  midst  of  the  friends 
who  loved  him,  and  of  a people  who  adored 
him. 

He  was  an  admirer  of  the  simple  beauties 
of  nature,  and  his  only  recreation  was  a 
solitary  ramble  among  the  fields,  at  a short 
distance  from  Cambray.  In  the  course  of 
his  walks,  he  would  often  join  the  peasants, 
sit  down  with  them  on  the  grass,  talk  with 
them,  and  console  them  in  their  little  diffi- 
culties and  distresses.  He  visited  them  in 
their  cottages,  would  seat  himself  at  taUe 
with  them,  and  partake  of  their  humble 
meals.  He  was  all  charity,  all  indulgence. 
When  one  of  his  curds  said  to  him  gravely, 

**  Monseignor,  1 can’t  prevent  these  people 
from  dancing  on  a Sunday : they  will  dance.” 
'*My  good  Abbd,”  said  Fenelon  in  his 
quiet  manner,  **  neither  you  nor  1 have  any 
need  to  dance;  but  let  th^  poor  people 
dance ; their  hours  of  happiness  are  not  too 
numerous,  why  prevent  them  from  foiget-  j 
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ting  for  a moment  or  two  the  sorrows  of 
life?  Let  them  dance,  let  them  dance.’* 
We  are  willing  to  believe  that  none  of  our 
readers  will  think  less  of  Fenelon  for  this 
amiable  and  indulgent  trait  in  his  character. 
In  a letter  to  a friend,  he  says:  ‘‘I  deal 
gently  with  my  flock ; I endeavor  to  make 
them  familiar  with  me ; I would  a thousand 
times  sooner  err  on  that  side,  than  in  what  is 
called  keeping  up  the  dignity  of  one’s  charac- 
ter. They  appear  to  have  confidence  in  me, 
and  by  that  way  I shall  be  sure  to  make  my 
way  to  their  hearts.  With  all  their  bon- 
hommie,  and  under  their  homely  outside, 
these  Flemmanders  are  shrewd  fellows. 
They  enquire  of  one  another  whether  I am 
really  banished ; and  they  question  my  ser- 
vants about  it.  One  or  two  of  them,  after  a 
; good  deal  of  address  in  making  their  ap- 
I proach  to  the  question,  asked  me  if  it  was 
so,  and  I made  no  mystery  of  the  matter  to 
them.  It  is  an  affliction  to  be  separated 
from  you  and  my  other  friends,  but  as  to 
the  court,  I am  happy  to  be  at  a distance 
from  it  With  all  my  heart  do  I sing  the 
canticle  of  deliverance.” 

One  or  two  other  traits  will  better  serve 
to  illustrate  Fenelon ’s  character,  than  all  the 
dissertations  in  the  world  about  it  In  the 
midst  of  his  vexations  on  the  subject  of  Qui- 
etism, a fire  burned  to  the  ground  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace  at  Cambray,  and  consumed 
all  his  books  and  manuscripts.  He  bore  the 
misfortune  not  only  with  resignation  but 
with  cheerfulness.  One  of  his  friends  has- 
tening to  inform  him  of  the  accident,  found 
him  cheerfully  engaged  in  conversation,  so 
much  at  his  ease,  indeed,  that  he  felt  sure 
Fenelon  knew  nothing  of  the  calaniity,  and 
began  with  some  preparation  to  break  the 
thing  to  him.  **  Oh,”  said  Fenelon,  I know 
all  about  it  I am  sorry  for  the  books  and 
papers,  but  it  was  better  that  palace  should 
be  burned  to  die  ground  than  the  cottage  of 
any  one  of  my  poor  parishioners.”  Talk 
of  your  stoics ! this  is  the  true  kind  of  phi- 
losophy. 

During  the  fierce  and  bloody  contest  for 
the  Spanish  succession,  the  diocess  of  Cam- 
bray was  often  ihe  theatre  of  war,  and  ex- 
perienced the  cruel  ravages  of  advancing 
and  retreating  armies.  But  an  extraordi- 


nary respect  was  paid  to  Fenelon  by  the 
invaders  of  France.  The  Germans,  the 
Dutch,  and  my  own  countrymen,  rivalled 
the  inhabitants  of  Cambray  in  their  venera- 
tion for  the  good  archbishop.  All  distinc- 
tions of  religion  and  sect,  all  feelings  of  na- 
tional hatred  and  jealousy,  disappeared  in 
the  presence  of  Fenelon.  And  after  the 
anecdotes  we  have  heard,  where  the  won- 
der? 

«<  One  tooch  of  nsture  makei  the  whole  world  kin.” 

The  com  on  his  estate  was  saved  and 
brought  in  for  him,  and  his  fields  and  or- 
chards were  exempted  from  the  general 
ravage."  Military  escorts  were  offered  him 
for  his  personal  security;  indeed,  he  was 
often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  artifice  to 
avoid  the  honors  which  the  armies  of  the 
enemy  intended  him.  The  military  escorts 
he  declined,  and  trusting  to  the  protection 
of  the  Almighty,  and  attended  only  by  a few 
ecclesiastics,  he  traversed  the  countries  deso- 
lated by  war,  to  visit,  instruct,  console,  and 
shield  his  flock.  His  way  was  marked  by 
his  alms  and  benefactions,  by  the  blessings 
of  his  parishioners,  and  by  a suspension  of 
the  calamities  which  war  brings  in  its  train. 
In  these  intervals,  the  people  breathed  in 
peace,  and  an  eloquent  writer  beautifully 
terms  his  pastoral  visits  *^the  truce  of  Gk)d.” 
He  brought  together  into  his  palace,  the 
wretched  whom  alarm  had  driven  from  their 
home;  his  cares  to  them  were  those  of  a 
parent  to  his  children,  and  he  fed  them  at 
his  oWn  table.  In  one  of  the  visits  we 
have  described,  he  met  one  of  his  poor 
parishioners,  plunged  in  the  deepest  afflic- 
tion. What’s  the  matter  with  you,  my 
friend?”  inquired  Fenelon.  ‘‘Alas!  my 
lord  bishop,”  said  the  poor  man,  ‘^in  making 
my  escape  from  my  cottage,  I had  not  time 
to  bring  off*  my  cow.  Poor  creature,  she 
was  the  support  of  my  children,  and,  next 
after  your  lordship,  was  the  best  friend  of 
the  family.  The  enemy  will  drive  her  off*, 
and  I shall  never  find  another  so  good.” 
* Fenelon  attempted  to  comfort  him,  offering 
him  money  to  buy  another;  but  nothing 
could  console  him ; he  had  lost  ku  cow,  and 
his  tears  continued  to  fall.  Pursuing  his 
journey,  Fenelon  found  the  very  cow  which 
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was  the  object  of  so  roach  affliction.  Night 
was  setting  in,  but  before  it  was  dark  he 
had  himself  driven  it  before  him  to  the  pea- 
sant’s new  habitation.  Should  any  one 
sneer  at  an  archbishop’s  driving  home  a 
cow,  as  O’Malley  would  say ; Troth,  and 
he’s  guilty  of  something  worse  than  an 
Irish  bull!”  Speaking  of  this  little  anec- 
dote, the  Cardinal  Maury  says:  have 

always  looked  upon  this  as  the  finest  trait 
in  Fenelon’s  life.  Wo  to  those  who  listen 
to  it,  without  being  afiectedi”  It  was  by 
a character  like  this  that  Fenelon  won  the 
hearts  of  his  flock,  and  the  heart  once  gained, 
the  duty  of  the  pastor  becomes  light  Long 
after  his  death,  the  old  people  who  had  the 
happiness  to  see  him,  spoke  of  him  with 
the  most  tender  reverence.  There,”  they 
would  say,  pointing  to  a chair  carefully 
preserved  in  one  comer  of  their  cottage, 
there  is  the  chair  on  which  our  good  arch- 
bisbop  used  to  sit  in  the  midst  of  us : we 
shall  never  see  such  another” — and  then 
their  tears  would  flow. 

You  will  all  wonder  how  such  a mam 
could  be  pursued  by  the  unrelenting  hatred 
of  Louis  XIV,  and  1 think  1 hear  you 
whisper,  that  it  certainly  was  not  one  of 
the  things  that  made  him  Louis  le  grand. 
Not  only  was  the  court  closed  against  him 
and  his  relations,  but  it  was  part  of  the 
etiquette  of  the  day  never  to  pronounce 
Fenelon’s  name  at  Versailles.  It  is,  how- 
ever, pleasing  to  know,  that  the  duke  of 
Burgundy’s  attachment  to  him  was  never 
weakened.  The  preceptor  and  pupil  fre- 
quently corresponded.  When  the  duke 
took  the  command  of  the  army  in  Flanders, 
he  was  compelled  to  ask  leave  of  Louis  to 
visit  Fenelon  in  his  way  through  Cambray ; 
it  could  only  be  done  in  the  presence  of 
certain  persons  who  were  named.  The 
atmosphere  about  Fenelon  must,  forsooth, 
have  been  mighty  dangerous ! In  an  afiec- 
tionate  letter,  the  duke  had  apprised  Fene 
Ion  of  this  permission.  When  the  cou- 
rier arrived  at  Cambray  with  the  letter, 
Fenelon,  with  that  delicacy  which  was  nar 
Coral  to  him,  had  absented  himself  from  the 
town,  not  to  put  himself  unasked  in  the 
duke’s  way.  They  met,  however,  at  a 
public  dinner,  but  a meeting  in  the  presence 


of  spies,  wanted  the  grace  of  unrestraint 
Once  or  twice  Fenelon  said  something  to 
enliven  the  conversation ; but  all  would  not 
do.  According  to  etiquette,  he  presented 
the  duke,  at  the  end  of  dinner,  with  a niq>- 
kin  to  wipe  his  hands.  The  pupil  availed 
himself  of  this  moment  to  un^som  his 
heart  to  his  old  preceptor ; then,  raising  his 
voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  present, 
he  said  to  him : I am  sensible,  my  lord  i 
archbishop,  of  what  I owe  to  you,  and  you  i 
know  what  and  who  I am.”  They  never  j 
metagain.  When  Fenelon’s  uncle  lay  on  his  | 
death  bed  in  Paris  alady  ventured  to  breathe  I 
Fenelon’s  name  in  the  royal  ear  and  to  en-  i 
treat  permission  for  him  to  pay  the  last  duty  | 
of  humanity  to  his  relative.  This  lady  was  | 
the  Marquess  de  Bouvilliers,  and  her  re-  i 
quest  was  coldly  refused.  It  is  known  that  | 
the  king’s  resentment  was  confirmed  by  the  i 
publication  of  Telemachus,”  in  the  moral  | 
strictures  of  which  charming  work,  the  i 
royal  eye  was  keen  enough  to  see  what  no  | 
other  mortal  vision  could  detect,  a bitter  i 
satire  against  himself  and  his  favorites,  i 
The  book  lives,  in  spite  of  royal  censure  and  | 
royal  suppression,  to  instruct  our  own  and 
all  future  generations,  innocent  of  any  | 
satire  contained  in  its  pages  : — 

**  SaipieioQ  erer  haunti  the  guilty  mind.** 

In  his  retirement  at  Cambray,  during  the 
intervals  between  his  pastoral  duties,  Fene- 
lon  found  leisure  for  writing,  and  for  philo- 
sophical disquisition,  as  witness,  among 
other  works  of  the  kind,  his  Treatise  on 
the  Existence  of  God,”  written  to  satisfy 
the  doubts  of  the  future  regent  of  France, 
the  Duke  d’Orleans,  who  refused  to  bend 
his  reason  to  religion,  and  yet  was  a firm 
believer  in  astrology^  whence  the  hit  of 
our  poet  Pope : 

**  The  godleM  regent  trembling  at  a atar.** 

Fenelon  was  a passionate  admirer  of 
Virgil,  and  we  learn  that  he  translated  the 
.£neid,  though  unfortunately  the  manu- 
script is  lost;  perhaps  it  perished  in  the 
fire  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Fenelon 
was  also  mingled  up  in  the  fierce  disputes 
relative  to  Jansenism,  and  was  severely 
handled  by  writers  on  both  sides.  Of  the 
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errors  rcrived  by  the  Jansenists,  Molina 
was  the  originator,  as  Molinos  was  of  &e 
reyeri^  of  Ctuietism,  so  that  Fenelon  suf- 
fered from  both.  The  whimsical  coinci- 
dence in  these  names,  Molinos  and  Molina, 
did  not  esci^pe  the  wags  of  that  day ; one  of 
them  toms  die  thing  in  a way  which  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  translate,  but  which  is 
somethi^  like  the  following : 

He  who  8yIU*f  rocki  woald  ihmi, 
la  Chorybdit*  jaws  may  run ; 

Bat  who  •uflen  thipwreek,  who, 

Oa  Sylla  and  Charyhdif  too  ? 

Yaat  if  the  golph,  aa.fome  lappoae, 

*Twizt  Molina  and  Molinoa, 

Tet  Fenelon  fcot  wrecked,  oh  la! 

On  Molinoa  and  Molina. 

Among  other  works  of  Fenelon,  are  his 
Sermons,  which,  if  not  of  so  high  an  order 
as  those  of  his  great  contemporaries,  Bour- 
daloue  and  Massillon,  hare  the  merit  of  being 
practical,  plain,  and  full  of  unction.  Fene- 
lon preached  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  not 
to  gratify  the  amateur;  and  his  discourses 
are  always  intelligible  to  the  commonest 
intellect  They  could  not  address  to  him 
the  compliment  paid  by  a good  woman  to 
a pompous  preacher : 1 admire  you  very 

much,  sir,  but  1 should  admire  you  still 
more  if  1 could  understand  you.” 

A circumstance  has  been  omitted  in  its 
proper  place,  which  came  to  light  only  by 
the  publication  of  the  Fenelon  papers,  and 
which  you  will  listen  to  with  peculiar  in- 
terest It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  first 
aspirations  of  Fenelon  on  hig  entrance  into 
holy  orders,  was  to  join  the  missions  in  the 
Leyant  This  is  not  correct  America  was 
the  first  field  for  his  missi<mary  labors,  and 
it  was  nothing  but  the  delicate  state  of  the 
young  ecclesiastic’s  health  which  preyented 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  from  sharing  some- 
thing of  the  celebrity  of  this  illustrious  name. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1715,  the  world 
was  depriyed  of  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments } Fenelon  was  called  away  to  receive 
the  reward  of  his  labors.  The  good  man 
neyer  dies : when  we  read  his  writings  we 
are  conscious  of  his  immortality, — ^he  is 
with  us, — ^his  spirit  is  among  us,  to  instruct 
and  to  edify  till  time  shall  be  no  more.  The 
last  words  of  remarkable  men  are  carefully 


treasured  up.  They  are  as  the  last  brighten- 
ing up  of  the  expiring  taper  of  life,  and  are 
presenred  to  image  to  the  last  the  tone, 
character  and  history  of  the  individuaL 
Viewed  m this  light  the  parting  words  of 
Fenelon  are  remarkable.  As  he  sunk  back 
upon  his  pillow,  his  lips  sofrly  breathed 
those  words  of  his  Redeemer:  '^Not  my 
will,  but  thine  be  done.” 

Such  a man  could  uot  die  in  enmity  widi 
any  human  being.  On  his  death  bed  he 
dictated  a letter  to  his  early  patron  and 
friend,  Louis  XIV,  addressed  to  the  king’s 
confessor,  Pere  Lachaise.  We  giye  it,  as 
well  as  his  last  yirill  and  testament,  as  they 
are  the  most  perfect  commentary  upon  the 
last  words  of  Fenelon.  There  is  a sacred- 
ness in  sentiments  breathed  forth  at  a mo- 
ment when  no  human  consideration  has 
any  influence  oyer  them.  His  words  to 
the  king  are  these : **  I haye  just  reoeiyed 
extreme  unction.  1 am  preparing  to  appear 
before  my  God,  and  I entreat  you  forthwith 
to  represent  to  the  king  what  are  my  real 
sentiments.  1 haye  eyer  felt  the  greatest 
docility  towards  the  Church,  and  the  great- 
est al^orrence  of  the  innoyations  imputed 
to  me.  I receiyed  the  condemnation  of  my 
book  with  die  most  absolute  sincerity.  There 
has  neyer  been  a single  moment  of  my  life, 
in  which  1 haye  not  felt  towards  the  king, 
the  most  profound  respect  and  the  most  in- 
yiolable  attachment  1 take  the  liberty  of 
soliciting  from  his  majesty  two  fayors,  nei- 
ther of  which  concerns  either  myself  or  any 
belonging  to  me.  The  first  is  that  he  will 
have  the  goodness  to  appoint  a fit  successor 
to  feed  the  flock  which  is  dear  to  my  heart 
The  other  is  that  he  will  aid  my  successor 
to  finish  what  1 had  begun  for  the  seminary 
of  St  Sulpice.  I am  already  indebted  to 
his  majesty  for  resources  to  found  an  insti- 
tution, than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
useful,  yenerable,  and  apostolical  I pray 
: that  his  majesty  may  enjoy  length  of  ^ys, 
for  the  good,  both  of  die  Church  and  state. 
If  1 am  to  go  and  behold  my  God,  I will 
frequendy  implore  that  blessing.” 

Fenelon’s  will  runs  as  follows:  '^1  de- 
clare that  I die  in  the  arms  of  the  Catholic, 
Apostolic,  and  Roman  Church  my  mother. 
God,  who  reads  the  human  heart,  and 
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k to  be  my  judge^  knows  diat  in  erery  mo- 
ment of  my  life»  1 have  for  her  the  sub- 
mission ai^  the  docility  of  a little  child. 
When  I wrote  the ' Maxims  of  die  Saints^’ 
I had  no  other  intention  than  to  separate 
what  the  saints  have  truly  and  really  expe- 
rienced from  the  illusions  of  the  fslse  mys- 
tics, and  thus  to  justify  the  one  and  reject 
the  other.  I produced  the  work  in  con- 
formity to  the  adrice  of  persons  most  op- 
posite to  any  species  of  illusion,  nor  did  1 
print  it,  dll  they  bad  examined  it  1 endear 
Tored  to  justify  and  Tindkate  this  little  book 
so  long  as  I was  at  liberty  so  to  do.  As 
soon  as  Pope  Innocent  XII  condemned  the 
work,  I sincerely  adhered  to  that  condem- 
nation, without  any  reservation  whatever ; 
as,  before  receiving  the  act  of  the  holy  see, 
1 had  promised  to  do.  From  the  moment 
it  was  condemned,  I never  said  a single 
word  in  its  justification.  As  to  those  who 
attacked  it,  my  only  thought  was  to  pray 
for  them  in  all  sinc^ty  of  heart,  and  to 
live  with  them  in  the  union  of  firatemal 
charity.  To  the  Church  universal,  and  to 
the  apostolic  see  I submit  all  my  writings, 
and  I condenm  in  them  whatever  she  con- 
demns. 

**  Though  I tenderly  love  my  family,  nor 
am  unmindful  of  the  bad  state  of  their  af- 
fairs ; yet  I cannot  think  myself  at  liberty 
to  bequeath  what  1 possess  here.  The 
goods  of  the  Church  are  not  intended  for 
^e  wants  of  a family,  and  it  ought  only  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Church. 

**  It  is  my  wish  to  be  buried  in  the  metro- 
politan church  of  Cambray,  in  the  most 
simple  manner,  and  at  the  least  possible 
expense.  I do  not  express  this  merely  from 
form,  or  from  any  affectation  of  modesty. 
It  is  from  a persuasion  that  the  money  ex- 
pended on  costly  funerals  may  be  ^tter 
employed  in  works  of  mercy ; and  that  the 
plain  simplicity  of  a bishop’s  interment 
may  instruct  the  laity  to  moderate  the 
sums  vainly  lavished  upon  theirs.”  Thus  we 
see  that  Fenelon  would  not  only  die  in  his 
simplicity,  but  would  also  be  buried  in  his 
simplicity. 

Eighty  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  from 
the  death  of  Fenelqn  when  the  ruffians  of  the 
revolution,  whh  fell  and  desperate  purpose. 


made  a pile  of  ruins  of  the  ancient  and 
venerable  temple  in  which  the  good  arch- 
bishop had  celebrated  the  mysteries  of  reli- 
gion ; overthrew  the  altar  before  which  he 
had  so  often  breathed  his  prayers  for  the 
welfare  of  France,  and  hurled  to  the  dust 
the  pulpit  from  which  that  voice  had  so 
often  sent  forth  benedictions.  The  repose 
of  the  dead  was  violated,  and  the  ashes  of 
kings,  who  slept  beneath  the  roofs  of  anti- 
quity, and  of  prelates  who  reposed  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  sanctuary,  were  scat- 
tered to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

In  1819,  the  author  of  this  article  accom- 
panied two  young  English  noblemen  in  an 
excursion  through  the  north  of  France.  In 
our  way  through  Cambray,  we  delivered  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  the  well  known 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  to  the  lady  superior 
of  the  sisters  of  charity  in  that  city.  After 
a courteous  reception  by  the  lady  (a  memr 
her,  I believe,  of  the  noble  house  of  Mont- 
morency), we  were  conducted  into  a small 
but  neat  chapeL  At  the  foot  of  the  altar 
was  a catafalque,  at  each  comer  of  which 
a taper  was  burning.  The  good  sister  who 
accompanied  us,  uncovered  part  of  a plain 
velvet  pall,  and  displayed  beneath  it  a sim- 
ple coffin  of  polished  wood.  That  coffin 
contained  all  ffiat  was  mortal  of  the  good 
Fenelon.  It  had  been  rescued  by  the  pious 
care,  perhaps  by  the  intrepidity,  of  those 
who  loved  and  venerated  him,  and  had 
been  concealed  till  the  fury  of  the  tempest 
had  swept  by.  The  day  of  its  restoration 
was  celebrat^  with  transports  of  joy  by 
the  good  Flemmings,  the  children  of  those, 
who  had  eqjoyed  the  enviable  privilege  of 
listening  to  hk  instructions  and  profiting 
by  hk  example.  While  we  were  intently 
gazing  upon  the  coffin,  the  good  sister  knelt 
in  prayer  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  Myself, 
and  my  two  travelling  companions,  Protest- 
ants though  they  were,  followed  her  exam- 
ple. Fenelon  k not  in  the  list  of  the  cano- 
nized ; but  who  will  say  ffiat  he  k not  wor- 
thy to  take  hk  rank  there?  In  our  excur- 
sion, we  had  seen  monuments  of  the  most 
costly  kind,  and  gazed  upon  shrines  radiant 
in  jewek  and  gold ; but  we  had  witnessed 
nothing  so  touching  as  thk  simple  coffin 
of  wood,  and  thk  little  chapel  with  its 
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unpretending  decorations.  They  were  in  | 
harmony  with  the  character  of  him  whose  | 
ashes  they  contained,  and  to  whose  last  re-  | 
quest  we  have  just  listened.  We  seemed  | 
to  feel  something  of  the  influence  spoken  | 
of  by  St.  Chrysostom,  when  describing  the  i 
chapel  of  the  martyr  Baby  las : **  A hallowed  j 
ether  seemed  to  float  around  these  sacred  \ 
precincts ; no  earthly  air,  but  a breathing  I 
from  above,  that  penetrated  to  the  very  | 
soul”  We  retired  from  this  impressive  | 
scene  full  of  feelings  of  veneration  and  | 


The  bed  man’f  death  it  horror : bat  the  just 
Leare  ■omethiiig  of  their  glory  in  their  doat 

The  late  Dr.  Channing  pronounced  an  ; 
eulogium  on  Fenelon;  an  extract  or  two 
may  be  acceptable  to  those  who  are  not  > 
acquainted  with  the  work.  We  welcome  i 
a book  from  Fenelon.  He  wrote  from  his  i; 
own  mind,  and  seldom  has  a purer  mind  ; 
tabernacled  in  flesh.  His  worits  have  the 
great  charm  of  coming  fresh  from  the  souL  ; 
Fenelon  saw  far  into  the  human  heart,  and 
especially  into  the  lurkings  of  self-love.  He 
looked  with  a piercing  eye  through  the  dis-  ; 
guises  of  sin.  But  he  knew  sin,  not,  as 
most  men  do,  by  bitter  experience  of  its  I 
power,  so  much  as  by  his  knowledge  and  ; 
experience  of  virtue.  Deformity  was  re- 
vealed to  him  by  his  refined  perception  and 
intense  love  of  moral  beauty.  The  light  | 
which  he  carried  with  him  into  the  dark  i 
comers  of  the  human  heart,  and  by  which  i 
he  laid  open  its  most  hidden  guilt,  was  that 
of  celestial  goodness.  Hence,  though  the 
severest  of  censors,  he  is  the  most  pitying. 
Not  a lone  of  asperity  escapes  him.  He  ; 
looks  on  human  error  with  an  angePs  ten- 
derness, with  tears  which  an  angel  might 
shed,  and  thus  reconciles  and  binds  us  to 
our  race,  at  the  very  moment  of  revealing 
its  corruptions. 

" When  we  think  of  Fenelon  in  the  palace 
of  Louis  XIV,  it  reminds  us  of  a seraph  ; 
sent  on  a divine  commission  into  the  abodes 
of  the  lost;  and  when  we  recollect  that  in 
such  an  atmosphere  he  composed  his  Te- 
lemachus,  we  doubt  whether  the  records  of 
the  world  furnish  stronger  evidence  of  the 
power  of  a divine  virtue,  to  turn  tempta-  ' 


tion  into  glory  and  strength,  and  to  make 
even  crowned  and  prosperous  vice  a means 
of  triumph  and  exaltation. 

We  said  that  we  welcomed  a book  because 
it  came  from  so  pure  and  gifled  a mind.  We 
add,  that  we  do  not  welcome  it  the  less  for 
coming  from  a Catholic.  Perhaps  we  prize 
it  the  more : for  we  wish  that  Protestantism 
may  grow  wiser  and  more  tolerant,  and  we 
know  not  a better  teacher  of  these  lessons 
than  the  character  of  Fenelon.  Such  a 
man  is  enough  to  place  within  the  pale  of 
our  charity,  the  whole  body  to  which  he 
belonged.  His  virtue  is  broad  enough  to 
shield  his  whole  Church  from  that  unmea- 
sured, undistinguishing  reprobation,  with 
which  Protestant  zeal  has  too  often  assailed 
it  Whoever  remembers,  that  the  Catholic 
communion  numbers  in  its  ranks  more 
than  one  hundred  miUions  of  souls,  proba- 
bly more  than  all  other  Christian  churches 
together,  must  shudder  at  the  sentence  of 
proscription,  which  has  sometimes  been 
passed  on  this  immense  portion  of  human 
beings.  It  is  time  that  greater  justice  were 
done  to  this  ancient  and  wide-spread  com- 
munity. The  Catholic  Church  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  greatest  and  best  men 
that  ever  lived,  and  this  is  proof  enough  of 
its  possessing  all  the  means  of  salvation. 
Who  that  hears  the  tone  of  contempt,  in 
which  it  is  sometimes  named,  would  sus- 
pect that  Charlemagne,  Alfred,  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  Tasso,  Fenelon,  Bc^uet, 
Pascal,  Des  Cartes,  were  Catholics  ? Some 
of  the  greatest  names  in  arts  and  arms,  on 
the  throne  and  in  the  pulpit,  were  worn  by 
Catholics.  To  come  down  to  our  own 
times,  has  not  the  metropolis  of  New  Eng- 
land witnessed  a sublime  example  of  Chris- 
tian virtue  in  a Catholic  bishop?  Who, 
among  our  religious  teachers,  would  solicit 
a comparison  between  himself  and  the  de- 
voted Chevxrus  ? This  good  man,  whose 
virtues  and  talents  raised  him  to  high  dig- 
nities in  Church  and  state,  who  wore  in  his 
own  country  the  joint  honors  of  an  arch- 
bishop and  a peer,  lived  in  the  midst  of  us, 
devoting  his  days  and  nights,  and  his  whole 
heart,  to  the  service  of  a poor  and  unedu- 
cated congregation.  We  saw  him  declin- 
ing, in  a great  degree,  the  society  of  the 
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caltivated  and  refined,  that  he  might  be  the 
friend  of  the  ignorant  and  friendless;  leav- 
ing the  circles  of  polished  life,  which  he 
would  have  graced,  for  the  meanest  hovels; 
bearing  with  a father’s  sympathy,  the  bur- 
dens and  sorrows  of  his  large  spiritual  fa- 
mily, charging  himself  alike  with  their  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  concerns ; and  never 
discovering,  by  the  faintest  indication,  that 
he  felt  his  fine  mind  degraded  by  his  seem- 
ingly humble  office.  This  good  man,  bent 
on  the  errands  of  mercy,  was  seen  in  our 
streets  under  the  most  burning  sun  of  sum- 
mer, and  the  fiercest  storms  of  winter,  as  if 
armed  against  the  elements  by  the  power  of 
charity.  He  has  left  us,  but  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. He  enjoys  among  us  what,  to  such 
a man,  must  have  been  dearer  than  fame. 
His  name  is  cherished  where  the  great  of 
the  world  are  unknown.  It  is  pronounced 
with  blessings,  with  grateful  tears,  with 
sighs  for  his  loss,  in  many  an  abode  of 
sorrow  and  want;  and  how  can  we  shut 
our  hearts  against  this  proof  of  the  power 
of  the  Catholic  religion  to  form  good  and 
great  men.  . . 

**  When  we  look  back  on  the  history  of 
papal  Rome,  we  see  her,  in  the  days  of  her 
power,  stained  with  the  blood  of  martyrs. 
But  what  then?  Is  it  righteous  to  involve  a 
whole  Church  in  guilt,  which,  after  all,  be- 
longs to  a powerful  few  ? Is  it  righteous  to 
forget,  that  Protestantism  too  has  blood  on 
her  robes  ? Is  it  righteous  to  forget,  that 
Time,  the  greatest  of  reformers,  has  exerted 
his  silent,  purifying  power,  on  the  Catholic 
as  well  as  on  ourselves  ? Shall  we  refuse  to 
see,  and  to  own  with  joy,  that  Christianity, 
even  under  papal  corruptions,  puts  forth  a 
divine  power  1 Shall  we  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that,  among  the  clergy  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  have  risen  up  illustrious  imi- 
tators of  that  magnanimous  apostle,  before 
whom  Felix  trembled;  men,  who  in  the 
presence  of  nobles  and  kings,  have  bowed 


to  God  alone,  have  challenged  for  his  law 
uncompromising  homage,  and  rebuked  in 
virtue’s  own  undaunted  tone  triumphant 
guilt?  Shall  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact, 
that,  from  the  bosom  of  this  Church,  have 
gone  forth  missionaries  to  the  east  and  to 
the  west,  whose  toils  and  martyrdom  will 
not  be  dimmed  by  comparison  with  what  is 
most  splendid  in  Protestant  self-sacrifice. 
We  are  accustomed  to  refresh  our  piety  by 
books  which  Catholics  have  written.  Still 
we  find  one  of  our  highest  gratifications  in 
those  works  of  art,  in  which  Catholic  genius 
has  embodied  its  sublime  and  touching  con- 
ception, of  the  form  and  countenance  of 
Jesus,  has  made  us  awed  witnesses  of  his 
miracles  and  cross,  companions  of  his  apos- 
tles, and  admirers,  with  a tender  reverence, 
of  the  meek,  celestial  beauty  of  his  sainted 
mother.  With  these  impressions,  and  this 
experience,  we  cannot  but  lift  up  our  voice 
against  Protestant  as  well  as  papal  intoler- 
ance.” 

One  remark  more,  and  we  have  done. 
Our  faith  has  been  calumniated  and  its  fear 
tures  distorted  to  suit  public  interests,  or 
individual  malignity ; it  has  been  described, 
we  have  heard  it  done  so  in  the  pulpits  of 
our  cities,  and  the  pulpit  should  be  the 
chair  of  truth — ^we  have  heard  it  described 
as  one  mass  of  hopeless  corruption,  and 
therefore  the  generator  of  hopeless  corrup- 
tion instead  of  opposing  reason  to  such  ca- 
lumnies, how  much  more  satisfactory  and 
convincing  is  it  to  oppose  example ; and  we 
have  one  in  Fenelon.  In  the  memorable 
debates  in  the  British  parliament  on  the 
**  Catholic  duestion,”  when  so  much  mis- 
representation of  Catholic  principles,  not  to 
say  morals,  was  resorted  to,  more  than 
once,  when  the  powers  of  logic  have  been 
unavailing,  all  the  clamor  about  Romish 
corruption,  has  been  silenced  by  this  simple 
remark^ — Could  that  be  a corrupt  Church 
which  produced  a Fenelon  ?” 
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FILIAL  RESPECT. 

<<8011,  mipport  the  oM  age  of  ibj  thcher,  mod  grieee  hUn  not  in  bia  lifh;  and  If  hla  andentandfng  lUI,  ha^e  patienee 
with  him,  and  deapiae  him  not  when  thou  an  in  thj  airengtlu”— £eeMarfieM  iii,  14,  lA. 

Ah  ! grieve  not  him  whose  silver  hairs 
Thin  o*er  his  wasted  temples  stray ; 

Grieve  not  thy  sire  when  time  impairs 
The  gloiy  of  his  manhood’s  sway. 

His  tottering  steps  with  reverence  aid, 

Bind  his  wan  brow  with  honor’s  wreath. 

And  let  his  deafened  ear  be  made 
The  harp  where  filial  love  shall  breathe. 

What,  though  his  pausing  mind  partake 
The  evils  of  its  house  of  clay, 

Though  wearied,  blinded  memoiy  break 
The  casket  where  her  treasures  lay : 

Still  with  prompt  arm  bis  burdens  bear, 

Bring  heav’nly  balm  his  wounds  to  heal. 

And  with  afieetion’s  watchful  care. 

The  error  that  thou  mark’st,  conceal. 

Know’st  thou  how  oft  those  poweriess  arms 
Have  clasped  thee  to  his  shielding  breast. 

When  infant  woes  or  childish  harms 
Thy  weak,  unguarded  soul  distressed? 

Know’st  thou  how  oft  those  accents  strove 
Thine  uninstructed  mind  to  aid  ? 

How  oft  a parent’s  prayer  of  love 
Hath  pierced  dense  midnight’s  darkest  shade  ? 

Grieve  not  thy  father  till  be  die. 

Lest  when  he  sle^  in  earth’s  cold  breast. 

The  record  of  his  lightest  sigh 
Should  prove  a dagger  to  thy  rest 

For  if  this  holiest  debt  of  love. 

Forgotten  or  despised  should  be. 

He  whom  thou  call’st  thy  Sire  above. 

Will  bend  a judge’s  ftown  on  thee. 
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r'  is  at  Rome,  of  all  places  on  earth,  and 
at  St.  Peter^s  church  of  all  other  places 
in  Rome,  that  we  are  made  to  feel  how 
greatly  is  religious  devotion  assisted  by  ex- 
ternal aids,  how  frequently  revived  in  bo- 
soms that  may  have  ceased  to  feel  its  con- 
soling impulses.  Always  has  the  Catholic 
acknowledged  the  importance  of  exterior 
agents  in  matters  of  religion,  and  wondered 
why  modem  reformers  should  have  stripped 
religion  of  all  her  outward  pomp,  while 
they  crowded  style  and  ceremony  on  all 
profane  things.  They  who  are  so  shocked 
at  the  extrinsic  helps  of  religious  worship 
are  seen  to  gaze  with  pleasure  on  the  glit- 
tering pomp  of  a military  display,  and  on 
the  sash  and  apron  of  the  odd  fellow  and 
mason.  They  legislate  for  the  discipline, 
decorations,  and  ceremonies  of  their  armies, 
navies,  and  embassies ; and  if  some  great 
work  of  improvement  is  to  be  commenced, 
or  converts  to  be  sought  out  for  the  tem- 
perance cause,  a procession  of  the  people 
with  banner  and  badge  is  the  surest  expe- 
dient to  give  consequence  and  impressiveness 
to  their  laudable  undertakings.  Should  a La 
Fayette  come  back  in  his  old  days  to  visit  the 
country  of  his  youthful  love  and  chivalry, 
our  cities  are  illuminated,  our  armies  paraded 
and  our  utmost  ingenuity  is  taxed  to  increase 
by  ceremony,  the  efiect  and  importance  of  the 
illustrious  stranger^s  reception.  And  shall 
people  who  feel  how  interesting  are  these 
exterior  auxiliaries  to  their  civfl  concerns^ 
how  naturally  they  accompany  popular  fer- 
vor and  enthusiasm,  withhold  from  him 
ak>iie  to  whom  infinite  gratitude  is  due,  simi- 
lar manifestations  of  their  pious  impulses 
and  their  religious  ardor?  If  they  do,  at 
at  least  let  them  not  condemn  those  who 
consider  the  reverence  and  homage  con- 
ferred by  ceremonies,  infinitely  more  wor- 
thy of  the  Most  High  than  of  any  mere 
creature  of  his  hand.  For  as  these  external 
ceremonials  of  respect  are  graduated  by  the 
importance  attached  to  the  individual  or  oc- 
Von.  II.— No.  3. 


casion  that  calls  them  forth,  the  Catholic 
may  be  readily  excused  if  his  thoughts  soar 
at  once  to  the  source  of  all  majesty  and 
greatness  as  the  most  fitting  subject  for  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  external 
reverence.  It  is  some  pleasure  to  us  to  see 
that  a respectable  portion  of  our  Protestant 
brethren  begin  to  view  this  subject  with 
Catholic  eyes.  ‘‘Far  be  from  us,”  says  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Review,  comment- 
ing on  the  rituals  of  his  Protestant  Church, 
“ the  absurd  supposition  that  God  surrounds 
man  with  all  this  bright  host  of  powers  in 
his  own  world,  and  all  for  nothing ! No, 
they  were  meant,  not  less  than  the  occupa- 
tion of  life,  and  the  parental  duties,  to  be 
important  means  in  the  work  of  culture. 
For  grant  them  to  be  agencies  at  all,  and 
they  can  be  agencies  only  for  good.”  The 
same  writer  continues  in  another  place, — 
“ Now  it  is  to  be  considered  that  preaching 
is  not  the  sole  clement  of  public  Christian 
virtues.  Prayer,  poetry,  music,  architec- 
ture, in  some  form  and  in  some  way,  are  its 
fixed  and  established  accompaniments.” 
“ We  do  not  include  paintings,”  says  the 
same  writer  in  a note,  “ because  it  contributes 
nothing  to  the  ritual  of  Protestant  churches. 
This  has  been  regretted  by  many  whose 
opinions  deserve  the  highest  respect”  To 
improve  these  sentiments — ^to  expand  them 
to  the  Catholic  standard  of  religious  culture, 
it  would  be  only  necessary  for  a writer  with 
such  favorable  prepossessions  to  visit  with  a 
proper  spirit,  the  church  of  St  Peter  at  Rome. 
There  indeed  would  he  behold  those  external 
agencies  which  he  desires  to  see  established 
in  his  own  church,  developed  in  their  ut- 
most human  perfection,  and  there  would 
he  see  an  enduring  embodiment  of  aU  that 
gives  grace,  athd  awe,  and  dignity  to  reli- 
gion, and  strength  and  fervor  to  its  follow- 
ers. The  most  vivid  description  is  but 
feeble  to  convey  an  adequate  conception  of 
this  unrivalled  temple  of  the  living  God. 
1 have  been  almost  afraid  to  mention  St. 
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Peter’s^  says  a manuscript  now  befors  i this  portico  on  the  25th  of  August^  1661. 
me,  of  a dear  deceased  brother,  lest  1 : It  was  built  on  the  plan  and  under  the  in- 
should  inadyertently  be  guilty  of  the  folly  spection  of  Bernini.  In  the  middle  of  the 
of  attempting  to  describe  it  It  may  be  rea-  piazza  is  an  obelisk,  of  one  Uock  of  granite, 
sonably  supposed  that  it  was  the  first  object  seventy-four  feet  high,  and  which,  with  the 
to  which  my  eager  and  highly  excited  cu-  ; pedestal  it  rests  upon  and  the  cross  by  which 
riosity  was  directed.  Again  and  again  have  ; it  is  surmounted,  rises  to  one  hundred  and 
I visited  it,  and  often  again  shall  I return  twenty-four  feet  from  the  ground.  This 
to  exhaust  hours  after  hours  in  wonder,  : obelisk  is  one  of  those  attributed  to  Pheron, 
amazement,  and  unspeakable  admiration.  the  son  of  Sesostris,  who,  according  to 
Whether  it  be  taken  in  its  entirety  or  in  ; Herodotus,  had  consecrated  two  obelisks  in 
parts,  be  it  surveyed  in  a single,  compre-  the  temple  of  the  Sun.  The  emperor  Ca- 
hensive  glance,  or  examined  in  minute  de-  ligula  brought  it  from  Alexandria  to  Rome, 
tail,  see  it  by  grand  divisions  of  ceilings.  The  ship  employed  for  this  purpose  was, 
aisles  and  walls,  or  stop  before  each  chapel,  according  to  Pliny,  the  most  extraordinary 
altar,  monument,  picture  and  statue,  and  that  ever  moved  upon  the  waters,  and  was 
you  will  find  all — every  thing — ^magnifi-  itself  a real  wonder.  This  ob^k  remained 
cently  grand,  transcendently  beautiful ! The  standing  in  the  circus  of  Nero,  when  Ni- 
buikUng,  including  the  splendid  colonnades,  cholas  V conceived  the  idea  of  transportmg 
embraces  an  area  of  seven  acres,  of  which  : it  to  the  piazza  of  St^  Peter’s;  but  death 
four  acres  are  comprehended  in  the  interior  prevented  him  from  executing  this  project 
of  the  church.  It  is  situated  at  the  north-  Paul  111  wished  Midiael  Angelo  Buonar 
west  extremity  of  Rome,  at  the  foot  of  the  rotti  to  undertake  the  task ; but  he  declined, 
Vatican  hiU,  and  near  the  site  of  die  gar-  fearing  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  ovei^ 
dens  of  Nero.  In  the  year  323  Constantine  come  the  difficulties  with  which  it  was  at- 
built  upon  this  site  a large  church,  in  honor  tended.  Thirty  years  later  Sixtus  V as- 
of  St  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles.  In  cended  the  pontifical  durone.  Endowed 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  this  with  a firm  and  enterprising  character-^ck 
church  was  in  a decayed  and  dilapidated  as  was  required  for  the  government  of  the 
condition.  Nicholas  V,  who  at  that  time  Church,  dien  assailed  by  furious  tempests— 
reigned  over  the  Church,  conceived  the  idea  this  pontiff  was,  perhaps,  not  sorry  to  show 
of  renovating  it,  and  enlaiging  it  to  a scale  the  world  that  he  was  not*to  be  retarded  by 
worthy  of  its  lofty  purpose.  To  Julius  II  obstacles  deemed  insurmountable  by  his 
who  was  elevated  to  the  papacy  in  1503,  predecessors.  His  first  care  was  to  make 
belongs  the  glory  of  having  commenced  the  efforts  to  adorn  the  piazza  of  St  Peter’s 
design  which  his  predecessor  had  so  boldly  with  this  monument  With  this  view  he 
conceived.  invited  to  Rome  many  architects  and  ma- 

As  you  approach  St.  Peter’s  you  are  at  chinists.  They  assembled  from  aU  Italy, 
once  struck  with  its  beautiful  piazza,  in  i and  some  evoi  came  from  Greece.  More 
every  way  worthy  of  the  majestic  pile  to  I than  five  hundred  plans  were  presented, 
which  it  conducts  you.  It  is  adorned  with  i and  a committee  was  named  to  examine 
a portico  four  columns  deep,  which  opens  ; them.  After  a long  investigation,  this  com- 
out  semi-circularly  on  either  side  before  the  ! mittee  adopted  the  plan  of  Dominico  Fon- 
fapade  of  the  church,  and  gives  it  a breadth  i tana,  reserving,  however,  the  execution  of 
proportioned  to  its  depth.  Thb  colonnade  it  to  two  more  aged,  and,  therefore,  more 
forms  a great  covered  gallery,  surmounted  I experienced  architects.  The  Pope  thought 
by  a balustrade,  on  which  are  placed  one  i this  an  injustice;  and  rightly  judging  that 
hundred  and  thirty-six  statues  of  martyrs,  : the  inventor  of  such  a plan  was  most  capa- 
founders  of  religious  orders,  and  at  inter-  ; Ue  of  executing  it,  he  ordered  him  to  un- 
vals  by  the  arms  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  dertake  it,  and  vested  him  with  extraordi- 
under  whom  it  was  erected.  I nary  power. 

Alexander  VII  laid  the  first  stone  of  ''The greatest  difficulty  arose  from  the  size 
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of  the  obelisk)  which)  Recording  to  the  cah 
culations  of  Fontana)  weighs  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-three  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  Roman  pounds.  On  the  15th 
of  April)  1586)  it  was  raised  two  palms 
(seventeen  and  a half  inches)  from  its  pe- 
destal i on  the  7th  of  May  it  was  lowered 
to  the  ground)  and  notwithstanding  the 
short  distance,  four  months  were  occupied 
in  transporting  it  to  the  place  where  it  was 
CO  be  erected.  Finally,  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, by  the  aid  of  forty-four  machines, 
moved  by  eight  hundred  men  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  horses,  it  was  gradually 
raised,  and  placed  perpendicularly  on  enor- 
mous bars  of  iron,  which  sustained  it  on 
its  resting  place.  This  was  the  work  of 
five  hours. 

^Immediately  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  the 
ringing  of  bells  announced  a result  so  gk>- 
nous  for  the  ardlitect,  and  so  satisfactcNry 
10  the  PontifT.  It  is,  however,  related  that 
Fontana  was  mistaken  In  his  calculation 
relative  to  the  length  of  the  ropes ; and  that 
the  obelisk  would  not  have  hem  raised,  had 
not  a sailor  from  San  Remo,  named  Bresca, 
perceiving  the  defect,  cried  out,  in  defiance 
of  the  prohibition  to  speak  under  pain  of 
death:  'Wet  the  ropes;’  and  by  this  means 
apprised  the  architect  of  the  defect,  and 
pointed  out  its  remedy.  It  is  added,  that 
to  reward  this  brave  man,  he  and  his  de- 
scendants were  invested  with  the  privilege 
of  furnishing  palms  on  Pahn  Sunday  to 
the  Roman  churches.  ' Perhaps,’  remarks 
the  writer  from  whom  I have  borrowed  this 
anecdote,  'diis  is  one  o{  the  thousand  tales 
by  which  mediocrity  consoles  itself  for 
t^  success  of  superior  talents.’  This  fact, 
howerm*,  is  represented  in  the  frescoes  of 
the  Vatican  hlnrary.  On  the  twenty-seventh 
of  the  same  month,  the  obeUsk  was  blessed 
after  a solemn  procession,  and  on  its  sum- 
mit was  placed  the  sign  of  our  redemption, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  other  obelisks  of 
Rome.  The  expenses  incurred  were  forty 
thousand  dollars. 

" The  granite  of  which  the  obelisk  is  form- 
ed, is  a very  hard  stone,  composed  of  black- 
spotted  red  stones.  It  was  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  name  of  l^enite  marble. 
'The  kings,’  says  Pliny,  speaking  of  the 


shepherd-kings  of  Egypt,  'emubusly  em- 
ployed Sienite  marble  to  make  a kind  of 
beam  which  they  called  obelisks,  and  which 
they  consecrated  to  the  Sun.  Their  fi^rm 
represents  in  some  manner  the  rays  of  this 
luminary;  and  in  the  Egyptian  language 
the  world  itself  signifies  a ray.  They  were 
introduced  by  Nuncoree,  who  reigned  in  the 
city  of  the  Sun ; he  had  received  in  a dream 
an  order  to  make  them,  and  had  many  imi- 
tators.’ It  is,  dien,  probable  that  these 
obelisks  belong  to  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity. When  the  Romcm  emperors  became 
masters  of  Egypt,  they  transported  several 
of  them  to  Rome  to  adorn  its  public  piazzas, 
its  circus,  and  the  other  pla^  where  they 
loved  to  display  their  magnificence.  What 
is  particularly  remarkaUe  in  the  obelisk  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  as  well  as 
in  two  others,  less  considerable,  which  were 
formerly  before  the  mausoleum  of  Augus- 
tus, and  which  are  now— one  behind  St. 
Mary  Blajor,  the  other  at  Monte  (!?avalk>, 
is,  that  no  hieroglyphics  are  found  on  them, 
while,  according  to  Champollion,  the  monu- 
ments which  were  placed  before  temples, 
had  an  historic  character,  and  required  an 
inscription 

" At  an  equal  distance,  on  each  side  of 
the  obelisk,  are  two  fountains,  which  east 
up  their  waters  from  a double  basin  of  gra- 
nite. They  produce  a fine  effect,  and  con- 
tribute much  to  the  ornament  of  the  piazza, 
by  the  quantity  of  water  they  uninterrupt- 
edly spout  up  to  such  a height,  that  they 
form,  in  rising,  a thick  and  white  sheaf 
which  dissolves  in  spray  in  the  descent 
The  first  time  that  Christina  of  Sweden 
saw  this  spectacle,  she  was  struck  with  it; 
and,  thinking  that  it  was  exhibited  on  her 
account,  she  thanked  the  attendants  by 
whom  she  was  accompanied,  and  told  them 
to  stop  the  waters.  What  was  her  surprise 
on  being  told  ffiat  they  had  not  ceased  to 
play  thus  for  a century ! The  water  comes 
from  a distance  of  twenty-four  miles;  it 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  about  twenty-two 
feet,  and  the  basin  into  which  it  falls  is 
ei^ty-six  feet  in  circumference.  This  water 
would  move  large  uiills. 

" If  the  piazza  of  St  Peter’s  d^hts  the 
lovers  of  art  by  the  beauties  it  presents  to 
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their  admiration^  it  no  less  captivates  the  : 
faithful  Christian,  by  the  recollections  it 
suggests.  Here  was  the  circus  of  Nero ; it 
was  the  theatre  of  his  madness,  where  he 
glutted  himself  with  the  torments  and  car- 
nage of  the  Christians.  Fire  having  con- 
sumed almost  the  entire  city  of  Rome,  in 
his  reign,  it  was  thought  that  Nero  himself 
was  the  author  of  the  conflagration.  Wish- 
ing to  silence  the  seditious  rumors  that  were 
in  circulation  against  him,  and  to  give  the 
public  hatred  another  direction,  he  accused 
the  Christians  of  the  crime,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  persecuted.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  ordinary  punishments,  he  invented  others 
before  unheard  of,  and  surpassed  even  him- 
self in  cruelty.  Many  Christians  were  en- 
closed in  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  and 
devoured  as  such  by  dogs.  Others  were 
besmeared  with  pitch,  and  impaled  on  stakes ; 
fire  was  applied,  and  by  the  light  of  those 
horrible  torches,  the  emperor  was  accus- 
tomed to  walk  by  night  in  his  gardens, 
drive  his  chariot,  and  sing  verses,  unmoved 
by  the  cries  of  his  expiring  victims.  It  was 
in  this  persecution  that  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul  terminated  their  lives  by  martyrdom. 
For  eighteen  centuries  have  the  faithful 
come  here,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to 
venerate  their  remains.  Thus,  altars  hare 
been  erected  on  the  earth,  which  was  mois- 
tened with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  3 and  it 
is  not  without  a particular  providence  of 
God,  that  the  basilica  of  the  prince  of  the 
apostles  is  built  on  the  spot  where  the  pal- 
ace of  flie  first  persecutor  once  stood. 

The  ascent  to  the  church  is  by  a mag- 
nificent flight  of  steps,  which  are  almost 
entirely  of  marble;  and  at  the  bottom  of 
which  are  two  statues  of  St  Peter  and  St 
PauL  On  ascending  you  admire  more  and 
more  the  facade,  which  is  three  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  in  height  The  proportions 
are  so  admirable,  that  its  columns  appear 
of  ordinary  dimensions,  and  must  be  ap- 
proached before  they  can  be  estimated. 
Each  column  with  its  pedestal  and  capital 
is  eighty-diree  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  and 
three  inches  in  diameter.  This  fapade,  al- 
though majestic,  is  somewhat  low  for  its 
breadth.  I^bably  the  architect.  Carlo  Ma- 


demo,  preferred  that  it  should  have  this  de- 
fect, than  that  it  should  conceal  the  cupola, 
the  imposing  d^ceU  of  which  constitutes 
the  greatest  ornament  of  the  church. 

‘‘  The  vestibule  is  entered  by  five  open- 
ings. At  the  sides  of  this  vestibule  are  two 
galleries,  which  present  at  their  extremities 
an  equestrian  statue  of  heroic  appearance, 
placed  in  a deep  recess,  covered  with  a 
canopy  and  drapery.  On  the  right  is  Con- 
stantine; on  the  left  Charlemagne.  Con- 
stantine is  represented  at  the  moment  when 
he  beholds  the  cross,  under  which  he  was 
to  conquer ; Charlemagne  is  crowned  with 
laurel,  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. 

^^Corresponding  with  the  five  gates  of 
the  fapade  are  five  doors  which  opea  into 
the  church.  That  on  the  right  is  walled 
up ; it  is  called  the  holy  gate;  and  since  the 
year  1500,  the  solemnity  of  the  jubilee  is 
commenced  every  twenty-five  years,  by  the 
opening  of  this  gate,  which  ceremony  is  in- 
tended to  represent  the  opening  of  a time  of 
grace  and  mercy.  It  is  again  shut  at  the 
termination  of  the  jubilee.  On  the  wall 
which  closes  up  this  entrance  is  a cross  of 
gilt  bronze : pilgrims  kiss  it  as  they  pass, 
and  scrape  away  some  of  the  plaster,  which 
they  bring  home  as  a reUc.  The  folds  of 
the  middle  door  are  entirely  of  bronze,  on 
it  are  ho#  rditf  representations  of  soma  por- 
tions of  sacred  history,  and  some  fects  of 
the  life  of  Eugene  IV,  under  whom  it  was 
made.  Over  the  gate  is  a ho#  reUrfhj  Ber- 
nini, representing  Jesus  Christ  giving  the 
care  of  his  sheep  to  Peter,  to  whom  he  ad- 
dresses the  words:  *Feed  my  sheep;' — 
words  which  alone  suflice  to  confute  heresy 
and  schism.  All  the  gates  are  adorned 
with  columns  of  beautiful  marble. 

^<Let  us  now  enter  the  church.  This 
edifice,  from  the  entrance  to  the  end  of  the 
tribuna,  is  six  hundred  and  fourteen  Ehi- 
glish  feet  in  length;  notwithstanding  this 
extent,  the  first  eayp  d^ceU  produces  no  fed- 
ing  of  surprise.  All  parts  are  so  well  pro- 
portioned that  nothing  appears  long,  or 
broad,  or  high ; because  nothing  is  seen  there 
that  could  make  the  building  appear  so ; that 

is,  there  is  nothing  short,  low,  or  small  in 

it.  Thus  the  greatest  astonishment  felt  on 
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first  entering  this  most  beantiihl  of  Chris- 
tian churches,  is  the  absence  of  this  feeling. 

« Enter — its  grandeur  OTerwhelmt  thee  not; 

And  why  ? It  it  not  lessened ; bat  thy  mind, 
Expanded  by  the  geniot  of  the  spot, 

Hat  grown  ooloMal,  and  can  only  find 
A fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality ; and  tboa 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy^  so  refined. 

See  thy  God  fiioe  to  face,  as  thon  dost  now 
Hit  holy  of  holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  hit'  brow.** 

^^It  is  only  after  repeated  visits,  after 
having  considered  all  its  details,  that  an 
idea  can  be  farmed  of  this  immense  edifice, 
which  continually  presents  new  subjects  of 
admiration.  When  thus  examined,  some 
defects  will  be  perceived  in  it;  for  man  is 
imperfect,  and  the  master-pieces  of  his  skill 
betray  the  in^>erfection  of  their  author.  But 
these  defects  do  not  offend  the  eye,  they 
are  unpereeired  in  the  general  beauty  of 
the  building. 

On  the  right  side,  at  the  end  of  the  grand 
nave,  is  seen  an  ancient  bronze  statue  of 
St  Peter,  which  is  much  venerated.  The 
saint  is  seated  on  a marble  chair ; with  one 
hand  he  blesses  the  people,  and  with  the 
other  he  holds  the  keys,  the  symbol  of  the 
authority  Gk>d  gave  him  on  earth.  The  feet 
are  always  kept  riiining,  and  the  right  foot 
has  beeir almost  worn  away,  by  the  piety  of 
the  people,  who  reverently  kiss  them  as  a 
sign  of  ^eir  submission  to  the  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ  On  St  Peter’s  day  this  statue  is 
dressed  with  pontifical  ornaments.  ~ Accord- 
ing to  the  archives  of  the  church,  St  Leo 
made  this  statue,  when  Rome  was  delivered 
from  the  threatened  invasion  of  Atdla ; a 
circumstance  in  which  that  Pontiff  had  a 
great  part,  but  which  he  referred  entirely  to 
the  intercession  of  the  apostles.  It  was 
originally  placed  in  the  monastery  of  St 
Martin,  and  was  removed  to  its  present  po- 
sition by  Paul  V. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  middle  nave  is 
the  pontifical  altar,  which  was  erected  and 
consecrated  by  Clanent  VIU,  in  1594.  The 
table  of  this.ahar  is  a beautiful  slab  of  marble, 
more  than  fourteen  feet  in  length,  and  up- 
wards of  six  feet  in  breadth.  In  this  altar, 
according  to  a respegtable  tradition,  is  con- 
tained an  altar  d^cated  to  St  Peter,  in 


i 


the  time  of  St  Sylvester  and  Constantine. 
The  Pope  officiates  at  this  altar  three  times 
in  the  year ; at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  on 
the  feast  of  St  Peter.  He  alone  has  a right 
to  say  mass  at  it ; and  if  a cardinal  supplies 
his  place,  as  is  generally  the  case  on  the 
feast  of  the  Chair  of  St  Peter,  he  receives 
permission  for  that  purpose,  by  a special 
brief  which  only  avails  for  that  time.  Over 
the  pontifical  altar  is  a colossal  baldachino, 
or  canopy,  of  costly  materials  and  antique 
form.  The  top  is  of  gilt  bronze;  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a canopy,  and  sustained  by  four 
spiral  columns  of  the  same  metal,  entwined 
with  vine  banches,  which  rise  as  high  as 
the  Corinthian  capitals.  At  each  comer  of 
the  canopy  are  groups  of  angels;  some 
holding  a tiara,  keys,  and  other  emblems  of 
pontifical  authority ; while  others  have  gar- 
lands of  flowers,  which  they  seem  atout 
to  throw  on  the  altar.  This  admiraUe  comr 
position,  the  greatest  that  is  known  in 
bronze,  was  executed  by  Bernini,  under  the 
pontificate  of  Urb^  VIU.  The  escutcheon 
of  ffiis  pontiff  is  seen  on  the  pedestal  of  each 
column.  To  cast  this  canopy  cost  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  gilding  of  it  forty 
thousand  dollars.  The  metal  was  purchased 
at  Venice ; one  hundred  and  eighty-six  thou- 
sand Roman  pounds  of  it  were  employed.* 
Fifteen  years  later,  after  the  plan  of  the 
same  Bernini,  and  by  the  orders  of  Alex- 
ander VII,  was  erected  at  the  extremity  of 
the  chunffi  the- superb  monument  called  the 
Chair  of  St  Peter,  The  chair  is  sustained 
by  two  Latin  fathers,  St  Ambrose  and  St 
Augustin ; and  by  two  Greek  fathers,  St 
Chrysostom  and  St  Athanasius;  and  is 
surmounted  by  two  genii  who  appear  to 
protect  it  Above  shines  a large  glory,  in 
file  midst  of  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  form  of  a dove.  The  rays  of  this  glory 
are  brilliant,  because  the  work  is  entirely  of 
gilt  bronze,  and  it  is  illumined  by  glasses, 
which  increase  the  effect  of  the  gilding. 
This  chair  of  bronze  is  a rdiquary,  in 
which  the  identical  chair  used  by  St  Peter 
is  religiously  preserved.  It  is  of  wood,  and 
adorned  with  small  columns.  All  around 
are  figures  of  ivory.  The  back  was  some- 
what injured,  but  it  has  been  strengthened 
* The  RomMi  pound  ooatenf  bat  twelve  oancot. 
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by  an  iron  band ; and  at  the  sides  are  the 
hookS)  through  which  were  passed  the  poles 
that  served  to  carry  the  Pope  on  the  day  of 
his  coronation^  as  has  been  the  practice  for 
many  ages.  Under  the  pontifical  altar  is  a 
subterranean  chapel;  and  in  this  chapel^ 
where  the  first  Christians  were  wont  to  as^ 
semble,  and  which  the  faithful  of  following 
times  have  adorned^  is  a tomb  containing 
the  relics  of  the  great  apostles.  It  is  called 
the  confession  of  St  Peter^  although  this 
name  is  extended  to  the  great  altar  erected 
over  it  The  descent  is  by  a double  stair- 
way of  white  marble^  encircled  by  a bahia- 
trade  of  variegated  marble,  and  bearing 
ninety  lamps  which  bum  day  and  night 
These  lamps  are  of  gilt  copper;  formerly 
they  were  of  silver,  but  in  the  evil  days 
which  closed  the  last  century,  the  French 
took  possession  of  them.  The  walls  of  the 
interior  are  incrusted  with  precious  stones. 
The  gate  which  leads  to  die  tomb  is  of  gilt 
bronze.  Opposite  this  gate  is  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  venerable  Phis  VI,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer.  It  is  one  of  the  master- 
piece of  Oanova. 

**  The  lamps  of  the  altar  of  St  Peter  are 
extinguished  on  Good  Friday.  Their  ab> 
sence  was  formerly  supplied  by  a spectacle 
no  less  brilliant  than  solemn.  A metal 
cross,  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  lit  with 
three  hundred  and  fourteen  small  lamps, 
was  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  canopy, 
which  formed  a brilliant  coup  cTceil,  and 
produced  an  extraordinary  effect  Not- 
withstanding the  extent  of  this  basilica,  the 
cross  illumined  the  two  great  naves,  and 
could  be  seen  even  from  the  extremity  of 
the  piazza.  It  was  precisely  the  effect 
which  it  produced,  that  moved  Leo  XII,  in 
1824,  to  prohibit  it ; since  that  time  it  has 
not  been  exhibited.  Young  artists  were 
accustomed  to  watch  this  moment  to  catch 
the  Mari  $eun,  and  sketch  the  beautiful  re- 
flections of  light  and  shade.  What  was 
still  more  scandalous,  a number  of  strangers 
assembled,  and,  regardless  of  the  sacred  sign 
of  our  redemption,  profiined  the  sanctity 
of  the  place,  and  offered  insult  to  the  mys- 
tery, the  remembrance  of  which  was  re- 
newed on  that  day.  That  day  is  still  a day 
of  Christian  sorrow;  the  sanctuary  is  in 


' mourning,  the  altar  is  without  sacrifice ; and 
if  the  Christian  does  not  always  ahRtain 
from  labor,  it  is  because  labor  is  one  of  the 
punishments  of  sin,  and  the  day  of  the 
Saviour^s  death,  ought  to  be  a day  of  pen- 
ance. Honor,  then,  is  due  to  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  who,  in  abolishing  what  he  could 
not  correct,  at  least  saved  the  cross  from 
the  fresh  outrages  which  heresy  and  infi- 
delity would  have  offered.  And  who  were 
those  strangers  who  in  the  capital  of  Chris- 
tendom, in  a temple  most  calculated  to  in- 
spire sublime  thoughts,  came,  on  that  holy 
day,  to  mock  at  the  faith  of  Christians — to 
laugh,  to  chat,  to  eat,  and  act  in  a maimer 
they  would  not  presume  to  do  in  a Turkish 
mosque?  There  were  Christians  among 
them;  but  those  erring  Christians,  whom 
unjust  prejudices  and  secret  interests  keep 
separated  from  the  Church  of  their  ances- 
tors. They  were  those  English,  who  would 
scruple,  in  London,  to  touch  a piaao  on 
Sunday ; they  were  natives  of  a certain  part 
of  Germany,  who  preserve  so  gloomy  a si- 
lence in  their  naked  temples.  Among 
them  might  be  seen  some  young  French- 
men, in  whom  devotion  to  the  arts  extin- 
guished other  and  better  fedings,  and  who 
admit  no  religion  that  cannot  he  demon- 
strated by  algebra ! These  were  the  people 
who  came  to  outrage  Gk>d  in  his  mysterious 
humiliations.  There  are,  doubtless,  excep- 
tions ; aU  those  who  cultivate  the  arts,  are 
not,  therefore,  to  be  ranked  with  the  in- 
credulous. Many  English  have  preserved 
a respect  for  holy  things,  and  are  not  pre- 
pared to  offend  public  decency.  All  the 
Protestants  of  Germany  do  not  regard  the 
cross  as  a sign  of  superstition;  for  I can 
affirm  that  more  than  one  of  their  ministers 
has  a crucifiz  in  his  domestic  oratory.  It  is, 
however,  true,  that  on  the  great  solemnities, 
when  rdigion  displays  at  Rome  more  pomp 
and  magnificence,  strangers  assemble  in 
greater  number,  and  give  more  than  ordi- 
nary scandal.  Curiosity  is  not  the  only 
motive  which  brings  them ; they  come  with 
perfidious  intentions;  and  on  their  return  to 
their  coun^  they  charge  the  Roman  church 
with  the  dirorders  of  which  they  themselves  i 

were  the  authors 

'^1  have  spoken  of  the  * Confession’  of 
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St*  Peter,  and  what  stmck  me  most  in  the 
grand  nave  of  the  church.  I would  never 
finish  if  I were  to  pass  thence  to  the  side 
naves,  and  attempt  a description  of  the 
beautiful  chapels  and  splendid  mausoleums 
they  contain.  All  these  chapels  are  admi- 
raUe  for  the  mosaics,  the  statuary  and 
painting  with  which  they  are  decorated. 
What  most  strikes  the  stranger  who  sees 
them  for  the  first  time,  and  considers  them 
separately,  is,  that  they  all  appear  ab«  large 
as  churches;  and  in  proportion  as  he  re^ 
cedes  from  them,  they  re-enter  as  it  were, 
into  their  fitting  proportions,  and  appear 
once  more  chapels.  Hence  he  is  enabled 
to  estiinate  more  correctly  the  extent  of  each 
part,  and  to  judge  better  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  whole. 

In  one  of  these  chapels  is  a statue  of 
the  Blessed  Yirgin,  holding  her  dead  son  in 
her  arms.  This  group  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  master-pieces  of  Michael  Angeb, 
and  was  executed  by  him  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year.  The  Gregorian  chapel  is  so  called 
from  Gregory  XIII,  who  constructed  it, 
and  who  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  it  com- 
pleted in  his  pontificate.  It  cost  him  more 
than  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Under 
the  altar,  which  is  exceedingly  rich,  rests 
the  body  of  St  Gr^ry  of  Nazianzen, 
transferred  hither  in  1580.  Near  this  is  the 
body  of  Gregory  himself,  who  died  in  1585. 
The  bat  reUrf,  on  the  front  of  the  tomb,  re- 
presents the  reformation  of  the  calendar, 
which  was  made  in  1582,  by  the  exertions 
of  thra  pontiff,  and  was  at  length  adopted 
even  by  the  Protestants. 

^'Two  other  mausoleums  particularly 
stmck  me:  that  of  Christina,  queen  of 
Sweden,  who  died  at  Rome  in  1689 ; there 
is  on  it  a bat  rdirf,  representing  the  abju- 
ration of  Lutheranism  made  by  her  at  In- 
spruck,  in  1655 : the  other  of  the  cele- 
brate Countess  Matilda,  whose  ashes  were 
removed  from  Mantua  to  Rome  by  Urban 
VIII.  This  countess  having  defended  the 
Popes,  is  represented  with  a sceptre  in  the 
right  hand,  and  the  tiara  and  keys  on  the 
left  arm.  On  the  bat  reUrf  of  thb  monu- 
ment is  seen  Gregory  VII,  at  Canossa, 
giving  absolution  to  Henry  IV,  who  is 
prostrate  at  his  feet” 


But  perhiqM  the  most  astonishing  part  of 
St  Peteris  is  its  magnificent  cupola.  The 
Pantheon  undoubtedly  suggested  the  first 
idea  of  this  bold  undertaking.  **  The  tem- 
ple of  all  the  Gods”  was  a model  of  archi- 
tecture which  found  admirers  in  all.  the  ar- 
tists of  Europe.  The  multitude  appeared 
surprised  that  the  earth  sustained  its  weight 
I will  hang  it  in  the  air,”  said  Michael  An- 
gelo, and  he  raised  the  dome  of  St  Peter’s. 
This  prince  of  artists,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one  was  extremely  desirous  of  ending  his 
days  at  Florence,  whither  he  had  been  so 
often  invited  by  the  Duke  Cosmo,  and  so 
earnestly  by  VasurL  He  was  prevented 
from  so  doing,  not  so  much  from  his  years, 
as  from  the  interest  he  took  in  the  building 
of  St  Peter’s,  which,  under  his  eye,  under- 
went continual  alterations,  through  the  in- 
experience of  workmen,  and  the  malignity 
of  persons  interested  in  protracting  the 
work.  Among  the  architects  of  St  Peter’s, 
was  the  Signor  Don  Pirro  Ligorio,  a Nea- 
politan nobleman  of  Portu  Nuova.  He 
treated  Michael  Angelo  as  in  his  second 
childhood,  and  wished  in  consequence  to 
alter  the  order  of  the  building.  Paul  IV, 
was  indignant  at  such  treatment  bnd  de- 
prived Don  Pirro  of  his  charge.  Michael 
Angelo  was  a rock  against  which  beat  the 
storm  of  envy,  calumny,  and  the  malice  of 
all  those  who  expected  to  derive  some  bene- 
fit from  the  fabric.  At  his  advanced  age 
Buonarotti  saw  the  edifice  completed  as  far 
as  the  beautiful  drum  of  travertine,  on 
which  was  to  be  placed  the  cupola.  The 
friends  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  especially 
Cardinal  di  Carpi,  induced  him  in  conse- 
quence of  the  comparative  lowness  and 
want  of  talent  in  others,  to  make  a model 
for  the  cupola,  notwithstanding  his  years. 
He  at  length  completed  a small  one  in  clay, 
from  which  one  was  formed  of  wood,  after 
much  labor  and  study  on  the  part  of  Buo- 
narotti. This  model  was  the  admiration  of 
every  one,  and  at  length  executed  under 
Sixtus  V. 

The  drum  of  this  amazing  cupola  is 
sustained  by  arches  which  rest  on  pilasters, 
about  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. At  the  foot  of  these  pilasters 
are  chapels,  adorned  with  colossal  statues 
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of  St  Andrew,  St  Veronica,  St  Helena 
and  St  Longinus.  These  statues  are  beau- 
tiful, and  hare  a reference  to  the  four  most 
precious  relics  of  the  church,  af%er  those  of 
the  apostles : that  is,  the  handkerchief  with 
which  St  Veronica  wiped  the  sacred  face 
of  Jesus,  on  the  way  to  Calvary ; a piece 
of  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  which  St 
Helen  was  so  happy  as  to  discover;  the 
lance  with  which  the  soldier,  known  since 
by  ^e  name  of  Longinus,  pierced  the  side 
of  our  Lord ; and  the  head  of  St  Andrew. 
These  relics  are  exhibited  to  the  people  on 
certain  days.  They  are  preserved  in  beau- 
tiful niches  abbve  one  of  the  statues,  and  to 
which  an  ascent  has  been  made  within  the 
thick  pilasters.  The  canons  of  St  Peter 
alone  are  permitted  to  ascend;  whoever 
desires  to  participate  in  the  privilege  must 
first  be  made  an  honorary  canon  of  this 
church,  a favor  whidi  is  only  granted  to 
foreigners  of  great  distinction.  In  1625, 
Urban  VIll  gave  this  title  to  Ladislas,  whtt 
was  subsequently  king  of  Poland,  and  in 
1700,  Innocent  XII  conferred  it  on  Cosmo 
III,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  In  more  an- 
cient times,  in  1425,  the  Emperor  Frederick 
III,  having  come  to  Rome  for  the  ceremony 
of  his  coronation,  received  from  Nicholas 
V permission  to  wear  a canon’s  dress,  and 
see  the  handkerchief  of  St  Veronica.  The 
cupola  is  crowned  by  a lantern;  and  this 
lantern  which,  from  the  piazza,  appears  so 
light,  is  itself  k second  cupola,  around 
which  persons  may  safely  walk.  The  ball 
of  gilt  Inronze,  which  surmounts  it,  is  more 
than  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  can 
contain  fifteen  persons  very  conveniently. 
The  cross  on  the  top  is  thirteen  feet 
high.” 

Though  every  thing  in  this  church  is 
admirable,”  says  Addison,  the  most  as- ' 
tonishing  part  of  it  is  the  cupola.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  a more  glorious  show  in 
architecture  than  what  a man  meets  with 
when  he  stands  under  the  dome.  If  he 
looks  upward  he  is  astonished  at  the  spa- 
cious hollow,  and  has  a vault  on  every  wde 
of  him  that  afibrds  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful vistas  that  the  eye  can  possibly  pass 
through.  Upon  my  going  to  the  top  of  it 
I was  astonished  to  find  that  the  'dome  seen  { 


in  the  church,  is  not  the  same  with  that 
seen  without  doors ; the  last  being  a kind  of 
case  to  the  other,  the  stairs  lying  between 
them  both  by  which  one  ascends  into  the 
ball.”  When  upon  the  roof  of  the  dome 
you  perceive  you  have  never  before  had 
any  just  conception  of  its  magnitude.  The 
roof  of  this  church  seems  of  itself  a little 
city  covered  with  towns,  cottages,  cisterns,  i 
plains,  and  hills,  slopes  and  precipices. 
They  indeed  are  fortunate  who  ailer  having 
indulged  their  wonder  on  this  gigantic 
dome,  should  have  seen  the  ceremony  of 
its  illumination  on  Easter  night  It  is  the 
grandest,  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  awfully 
superb  spectacle,  says  a manuscript  before 
me,  I ever  witnessed  on  earth.  The  process 
of  illumination  commences  immediately 
after  dusk,  when  the  whole  of  that  dome, 
itself  a prodigy  of  beauty,  symmetry,  and 
immensity,  is  lighted  up  with  innumerable 
lamps,  from  the  top  of  the  cross  on  the  ball 
to  ita  base.  The  efiect  is  inimitable  both 
from  the  countless  number  of  the  lights  and 
the  order  and  elegance  of  their  arrange- 
ment 1 gazed  at  it  steadfastly  for  an  hour, 
and  was  still  gazing  in  wonder  and  delight, 
when  suddenly,  and  as  if  by  magic  these 
thousands  of  lamps  which  until  then  had 
been  but  separate  lights,  mingled  their  flames 
and  transformed  the  dome  into  an  immense 
orb  of  liquid  fire,  while  upon  its  summit 
shone  forth  in  brilliant  triumph  the  Chris- 
tian’s standard — ^the  glorious  cross.  To 
the  extent  of  man’s  limited  capacity,  this 
gorgeous  exhibition  was  worthy  of  the  ob- 
ject it  was  intended  to  celebrate*-4he  tri- 
umph of  Christ  in  his  glorious  resurrection. 
There  is  something  in  the  idea  of  such  a 
celebration  most  beautifully  touching  and 
efiecting.  To  see  the  banner  of  our  reli- 
gion, the  emblem  of  all  our  hopes,  reaching 
almost  to  the  very  regions  of  heaven,  and 
from  its  immense  height  illuminating  the 
earth  below  by  its  resplendent  brilliancy! 

To  see  that  cross  thus  blazing  alofr  over  die 
prostrate  ruins  of  pagan  Rome,  the  proud 
and  relentless  persecutrix  of  the  followers 
and  principles  of  the  crucified  God  I To 
see  that  cross  reared  by  the  descendants  of 
t its  own  persecutors,  and  now  by  them  so 
honored  and  so  reverenced.  What  a crowd 
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of  pregnant  refleettona  do  not  such  circum- 
stances awaken  in  the  mind ! 

From  this  account  of  St  Peter^s  churchy 
a hunt  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  immensity 
and  of  that 

*<  luttiglity  doBM  which  Ties 
b air  with  earth’s  chief  stractniei,  though  their 
fraase 

Sita  oa  the  finn-set  ground,  and  this  the  clondsnuist 


"A  greater  quantity  of  stones^”  says  a 
celebrated  writer,  could  be  raised  to  a 
greater  height  on  a more  extended  base,  but 
of  so  many  colossal  parts  to  compose  a 
whole  which  appears  simple  and  g^nd, 
from  such  accumulated  riches  to  compose  a 
monument,  which  is  so  purely  magnificent, 
and  by  an  astonishing  harmony  of  propor- 
tions form  one  prodigy  of  so  many  united 
wonders — this  is  the  master  piece  of  art, 
and  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo.’’ 

A few  words  may  be  well  added  on  the 
time  required  for  the  construction  of  St 
Peter’s,  the  number  of  Popes  who  contri- 
buted to  it  and  the  sums  expended  on  it 

"Julius  II  laid  the  first  stone  of  this 
church  on  the  18th  of  April,  1508.  He  had 
adopted  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  Bra- 
mante,  with  whom  the  idea  of  the  cupola 
oi^inatBd.  The  eagerness  of  the  Pontiff  was 
zealouriy  seconded ; and  although  already  in 
his  seventieth  year,  he  had  the  satisfaction, 
before  his  death,  of  seeing  the  pillars,  that 
were  to  support  the  cupola,  raised  as  far  as 
the  cornice.  This  precipitation  might  have 
hymed  the  solidity  of  the  building;  but 
afrer  the  deaths  of  Julius  and  ^ramante, 
Leo  X employed  architects,  who  strength- 
ened the  pillars  already  commenced,  and 
made  some  change  in  the  original  plan,  in 
consequence  of  the  enormous  expense  it 
would  require.  At  the  death  of  Leo  X the 
work  was  suspended,  and  was  not  resumed 
tOl  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  The  archi- 
tect chosen  by  this  Pontiff  proposed  a new 
plan;  and  t^  was  about  being  adopted 
when  Michael  Angelo  appeared,  who  gave 
one  dkat  was  not  to  be  sulgect  to  alteration. 
AU  his  designs  were  approved.  . . Having 
labored  at  the  BasiHca,  under  five  different 
Popes,  he  died  in  1564.  The  architects 
who  succeeded  him  were  ordered  to  adopt 
VoL.  II.— No.  3. 


his  designs,  and  one  of  them  lost  his  place, 
for  having  departed  from  them. 

^'Finally,  forty-six  years  afrer,  under 
Paul  V,  Mademo  finished  the  church,  and 
raised  its  fapade;  under  Alexander  VII 
Bernini  constructed  the  portico  which  en- 
closes the  piazza;  and  finally,  almost  in 
our  days,  the  unfortunate  Pius  VI  added 
the  sacristy,  which  is  so  necessary  for 
church-service,  but  for  which,  however, 
Michael  Angelo  had  reserved  no  place, 
either  in  the  interior  or  exterior  of  the 
church — as  he  wished  that  the  edifice  should 
be  detached  from  all  additions,  and  per- 
fectly regular,  both  in  the  interior  and  ex- 
terior. This  sacristy  was  begun  in  1776; 
it  was  finished  in  1780,  and  consecrated  on 
the  15th  of  June,  1784.  If  from  that  day, 
to  which  the  completion  of  the  entire  work 
is  to  be  assigned,  we  go  back  to  the  time 
when  Julius  11  laid  the  first  stone,  we  will 
find  an  interval  of  almost  three  centuries. 
In  this  interval  thirty-four  Popes  governed 
the  church. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  sums  of 
money  expended  on  this  immense  building. 
According  to  the  calculation  of  Fontana, 
who  has  left  an  accurate  account  of  them, 
the  expense  in  1693  amounted  to  $47,000,- 
000.  To  this  sum  must  be  added  the  gild- 
ing, sculpture,  paintings,  mosaics,  and  so 
many  other  ornaments  since  the  time  of 
Fontana;  and,  last,  the  new  9aeritty.  It 
win  not  be  extravagant  to  estimate  the  total 
expense  at  $50,000,000.” 

It  should  be  remembered  also,  that  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  in  gratitude  for  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him  by  the  Pope,  in 
naming  him  architect  of  St  Peter’s,  de- 
clared that  he  would  attend  the  building  for 
the  love  of  Qod  without  any  reward  whate- 
yer.  This  declaration,  says  his  biographer, 
was  not  like  many  others,  made  in  the 
spirit  of  vain  glory,  for  when  the  Pope  af- 
terwards wished  to  remunerate  him,  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  accept  any  thing. 
By  changing  the  designs  of  his  predecessor 
Sangallo,  he  also  cured  many  defects  in  the 
architecture  of  the  church,  and  saved  fifty 
years  of  time  and  three  hundred  thousand 
scudi.  To  his  great  accomplishmehts  as  an 
artist  Michael  Angelo  united  all  the  mascu- 
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line  and  moral  virtues.  He  was  a good 
Christian^  destitute  of  resentment,  modest 
and  patient  He  frequently  lived  for  whole 
days  on  a little  bread  and  wine,  that  he 
might  pay  the  greater  attention  to  his  work. 
Disinterested  in  the  extreme,  he  refused 
every  species  of  reward ; liberal  with  his 
own  he  gave  much  to  his  friends.  His  will 
was  comprised  in  three  sentences.  My 
soul  to  my  body  to  the  earth,  and  my 
estate  to  my  nearest  relatives.’^  Princes 
lavished  their  honors  and  attention  on  Bug- 
narottL  When  Cosmo  1,  of  Florence,  went 
to  Rome,  he  not  only  insisted  on  Angelo’s 


being  covered,  but  seated  him  between  his 
knees  almost  on  them.  Ottaviono  de  Me- 
dici solicited  him  to  stand  sponsor  to  his 
son,  and  Cardinal  Ippolito  having  heard 
that  the  artist  was  pleased  with  a Turkish 
horse  belonging  to  him,  sent  it,  with  ten 
mules  laden  with  com,  and  a groom  to 
attend  them.  Francis  I,  desired  his  ser- 
vices, and  ordered  him  to  receive  three  thou- 
sand crowns  to  enable  him  to  undertake 
the  journey.  The  Emperor  Charles  V, 
rose  on  seeing  him  and  exclaimed : Elm- 
perors  may  be  found,  but  never  your 
equal.” 


Tniuiat«d  fton  the  Franch. 


THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE  IN  KENTUCKY, 


AS  DESCRIBED  IN  A LETTER  OF  THE  REV.  W.  MURFHT,  S.  9. 


WE  left  Lebanon,  a little  village  near 
our  college,  the  9th  of  August,  1841, 
at  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  and  took  our 
places  in  a stage  for  the  south.  The  next  : 
day,  at  sunrise,  we  were  in  the  centre  of 
Green  county,  celebrated  throughout  the 
state  for  the  excellent  tobacco  it  produces. 
The  country  in  this  part  of  Kentucky  is 
excessively  monotonous;  continual  forests  ; 
in  the  midst  of  which  immense  clearings  I 
leave  exposed  a rich  soil  of  deep  alluvial  or 
vegetable  mould  accumulated  since  the 
origin  of  the  world.  Here  the  indolent 
slaves  lightly  pass  the  ploughshare  through  : 
the  earth,  covering  with  a little  soil  the  J 
grains  of  maize  or  tobacco  which  they  have  ! 
carelessly  sown  for  their  masters;  and  ; 
notwithstanding  so  much  negUgence,  the 
broomcora  with  its  superb  tassel  of  stamens 
rises  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  and  the  ; 
tobacco  supports  upon  strong  stems  its  | 
beautiful  pyramid  of  large  and  velvet  leaves, 
surmounted  by  innumerable  clusters  of  ; 
beU-shaped  flowers.  The  tobacco  known 
in  France,  as  Virginia,  is  oftener  if  it  come 
ftom  America  at  all,  the  production  of 
; Kentucky,  more  particularly  of  Green 
county.  Virginia  is  exhausted,  our  soil  is  : 




still  fertile ; but  improvidence  and  cupidity 
will  very  soon  produce  here  the  same  effects 
which  they  have  already  caused  on  the 
other  side  of  the  AUeghanies.  The  day  of 
the  10th  of  August  had  not  yet  closed  when 
the  aspect  of  the  country  through  which  we 
travelled  entirely  changed ; we  were  about 
to  enter  the  Barrens.  Eighty  years  ago  no 
European  had  settled  in  this  country,  and 
Kentucky,  or  ^'the  bloody  ground,”  was 
either  the  property  of  the  Cherokees  or  a 
neutral  territory  upon  which  many  savage 
tribes  came  to  cha^  in  turn.  In  these  great 
hunts  the  trees  it  is  said  were  cut  down,  the 
underwood  burnt,  and  the  surface  of  the 
ground  became  a kind  of  smooth  plain 
where  the  game  of  the  red  man  couM 
neither  be  concealed  nor  escape  his  arrow. 
It  is  an  astonishing  ftu:t  that  a third,  or  at 
least  a fourth  of  Kentucky,  a space  which 
is  equal  to  a third  of  Fwce,  was  found 
thus  stripped  and  bare  when  the  first  Vir- 
ginians emigrated  thither.  They  then  at- 
tributed the  absence  of  trees  to  the  sterility 
of  the  soil,  and  applied  to  it  the  name  of 
the  Barrens,  which  I freely  translate  into 
French,  by  the  word  Umdes,  Since  then  the 
trees  and  shrubs  have  again  covered  the 
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surface,  and  now  present  all  the  freshness 
of  youth  and  an  immense  richness  of  vege- 
tation I while  nevertheless  a name,  now  so 
inappropriate,  will  probably  attach  to  it 
forever ; because  in  languages  reason  never 
prevails  against  custom.  Nothing  could  be 
more  agreeable  to  us  than  the  sight  of  the 
charming  country  which  we  were  about  to 
enter.  There  were  no  more  fallen  trees,  no 
more  great  oaks  scathed  by  lightning,  no 
more  immense  vegetable  remains  which  ren- 
der the  forests  of  America  so  desolate — in 
the  eyes  of  a naturalist,  as  it  were  a field 
of  bsUtle  strewn  with  dead  bodies.  In  the 
Barrens  nature  is  young ; one  does  not  yet 
see  there  the  impress  of  death,  it  is  a lovely 
country,  a paradise  freshly  created.  Ver- 
dant trees  rise  towards  heaven  and  interlace 
dieir  vigorous  limbs : we  see,  and  feel  that 
life  circulates  in  their  branches,  that  the 
vessels  which  convey  their  nourishment  are 
not  yet  closed  by  age.  This  continued 
forest  of  fif^  years  growth,  is  like  a par- 
terre of  flowers  in  the  month  of  May.  But 
before  arriving  at  the  cavern  which  is  to  be 
the  end  of  our  journey,  some  general  con- 
siderations upon  the  geological  formations 
of  this  country  would  aid  us  to  compre- 
hend the  astonishing  phenomena  which  we 
were  about  to  witness.  All  the  learned 
a^ee  in  classing  the  vast  plain  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  from  the  lakes  of  Canada 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  among  the  secondary 
and  transition  formations.  But  this  classi- 
fication is  excessively  vague,  and  that 
branch  of  the  geological  series  comprehends 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe  an  astonishing  var 
riety  of  earths  which  science  has  not  yet 
agreed  to  arrange.  Each  author  has  upon 
this  point  his  own  system,  and  it  may  be 
confidently  asserted  that  die  great  difilcul- 
ties  of  geology  consist  in  this.  In  consid- 
ering the  features  of  Kentucky,  we  shall 
find  it  naturally  divided  into  two  regions, 
each  perfecdy  characterised.  The  north 
and  the  east  present  prindpaUy  specimens 
of  die  cohthic  and  carbonic  groups : lime 
abounds  under  the  form  of  fossils ; streams 
of  water  are  numerous  on  the  surface  of 
die  soil  which  is  roidered  ezcessively  rich 
by  powerful  alkcvions;  The  south  and 


west  on  the  contrary,  are  undoubtedly  to  be 
placed  in  the  group  of  red  and  mixed  earths, 
and  astonishing  as  it  may  appear,  fossils 
there  are  almost  totally  wanting.  I have 
discovered  in  that  part  of  the  country  only 
some  cyatophylla  of  three  different  kinds. 
Streams  are  rarely  visible,  their  sources  find 
subterranean  conduits  or  lose  themselves 
deep  in  the  earth,  and  the  soil  thus  presents 
beneath  its  surface  a multitude  of  caverns 
and  channels  where  the  sand  produced 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  free-stone 
constandy  accumulates.  When  the  nAtural 
pillars  which  sustain  these  great  vaults, 
fall  under  the  weight  of  the^earth  and  trees 
above  them,  a hole  or  cavity  of  a tunnel 
shape  is  formed  at  the  surface,  where  the 
waters  are  engulfed,  and  thence  filter  into 
deeper  caverns,  depositing  the  lime  which 
they  contain  in  solution  under  the  fantastic 
forms  of  varied  stalactites.  This  is  the 
whole  secret  of  the  formation  of  the  cavern 
which  we  were  about  to  penetrate.  The 
grand,  almost  terrible  aspect  that  the  hills 
and  vallies  assume,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  the  entrance  of  the  Mammoth  cave,  pre- 
pares the  soul  for  the  emotions  it  is  alfout 
to  experience.  The  gigantic  trees,  the  piles 
of  rocks,  the  increasing  obscurity,  all  vi- 
vidly impress  the  imagination.  The  sun 
scarcely  penetrates  into  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  one  seems  about  to  quit  the  regions 
of  light  for  that  sombre  empire  which  the 
Greeks  peopled  with  phantoms  and  wan- 
dering spirits.  As  we  approached  it,  the 
first  sentiment  was  that  of  wonder  and  a sort 
of  fear.  A cavern  thirty-five  feet  broad, 
twenty  high,  and  at  least  fifry  feet  deep  is 
terminated  interiorly  by  a narrow  gate 
which  marks  the  limits  of  tight  and  dark- 
ness. Before  passing  the  threshold  a spon- 
taneous and  invincible  movement  impels 
one  to  return,  to  throw  a last  look  on  the 
blue  heaven  which  God  has  extended  for 
man’s  pavilion.  Oh!  how  brilliant  then  ap- 
pears the  light  which  plays  at  the  entrance 
of  the  cave  in  the  large  leaves  of  the  wild 
balsamines,  or  on  the  waving  branches  of 
the  thorns.  But  we  must  proceed;  the 
negro  who  serves  as  guide  would  laugh  at 
your  simplicity  if  you  spoke  one  word  to 
him  of  the  sentiments  which  fill  your  soul  ' 
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The  threshold  is  past,  and  we  are  in  the 
main  cave.  A nave  without  support,  one 
hundred  fathoms  long,  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  high,  and  fifty  broad, 
forms  the  prodigious  sarcophagus  in  which 
you  are  for  the  moment  buned.  The  light 
of  the  lamps  which  the  travellers  hold  in 
their  hands  is  lost  in  the  depth  of  the  abyss. 
You  see  it  at  the  distance  of  a few  paces 
strug^ing  against  the  shadows  which 
darken  around  it.  To  discern  an  object,  we 
must  stop,  enlarge  the  pupil  and  hold  the 
lamp  near.  The  fiame  of  a torch  dissemi- 
nate in  a space  much  too  vast  to  be  fully 
enlightened,  adds  more  grandeur  to  the  ob- 
jects which  surround  us.  No  human  ar- 
chitecture has  ever  furnished  such  impos- 
ing models.  The  gothic  cathedrals  of  old 
Europe  do  not  so  entirely  overpower  the 
mind  by  their  gigantic  mass.  At  the  end 
of  this  long  avenue  many  branches  of  the 
rniun  cave  open  in  different  directions. 
They  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  catar 
combs  of  Rome.  But  the  emotions  of  the 
soul  are  of  a very  different  character.  It  is 
not  the  sweet  and  melancholy  remembrance 
of  those  sad  yet  glorious  days  when  so 
many  martyrs  were  immolat^,  it  is  not 
that  unutterable  sentiment  of  the  Christian 
at  the  sight  of  the  blood  stained  cradle  of 
his  dear  and  holy  religion,  but  in  consider- 
ing these  obscure  galleries  which  extend  to 
unknown  distances  and  in  various  direc- 
tions, the  soul  reviews  the  terrible  catastro- 
phes which  formerly  created  these  tortuous 
and  sombre  avenues.  Whether  one  goes 
back  to  those  first  days  when  the  earth,  still 
under  the  action  of  the  creative  power,  was 
a prey  to  the  convulsions  which  preceded 
equilibrium  and  order,  when,  according  to 
the  energetic  expression  of  Scripture,  the 
mountains  were  exalted  and  the  valleys 
made  low;  whether  the  mind  stops  in  as- 
cending the  long  succession  of  ages  at  the 
frightful  deluge  which  overwhelmed  the 
terrestrial  surface  with  deep  waters ; whether 
one  is  contented  with  supposing  a general 
cause,  or  seeks  to  explain  all  by  a partial 
catastrophe,  by  an  earthquake  acting  simul- 
taneously with  an  inundation,  or  the  sud- 
den change  of  the  course  of  waters,  one 
must  always  suppose  a prodigious  hq^e  of 


time  and  an  extraordinary  power  to  pro- 
duce such  results.  The  general  impressitm 
produced  in  my  mind  by  the  sight  of  such 
a scene,  is  a sort  of  conviction  that  a sud- 
den revolution  of  nature  was  at  first  neces- 
sary to  commence  the  excavation  of  this 
cavern.  The  slow  action  of  time  is  a term 
without  meaning  if  secondary  causes  also 
are  not  reckoned : an  inconsidmble  stream 
could  never  have  hollowed  out,  no  matter  in 
how  long  a series  of  ages,  in  such  vast  pro- 
portions, channds  so  multiplied,  so  mon- 
strously great,  and  which  have  evidently 
been  filled  to  the  brink  with  water.  But  if 
we  suppose,  in  addition,  a powerfvl  stream 
of  water  there  must  have  been  from  the 
beginning,  a way  under  the  earth  suffi- 
ciently large  to  allow  it  to  pass.  But  this 
digression  is  already  too  long,  time  presses, 
we  must  proceed.  Not  wishing  to  prolong 
our  first  visit  over  five  hours,  we  took 
another  day  for  the  exploration  of  the  river. 

We  traversed  a suite  of  grottoes  and  ave- 
nues, such  as  are  generally  seen  where  nsr 
ture  has  created  subterranean  cavities.  The 
only  thing  which  struck  us  here  was,  the 
evidences  of  the  little  respect  which  travel- 
lers have  shovm  for  this  wonderful  curiosity 
of  the  new  world.  The  calcareous  in- 
crustations which  formerly  decorated  the 
**  Crothic  avenue,”  the  temple,”  the 
chapel,”  &c.  now  strew  the  ground ; the 
wrecks  only  remain  suspended  from  the 
walls  and  vaults  to  excite  the  regrets  of  the 
traveller ; thousands  of  names  also  are  in- 
scribed on  every  side,  as  if  the  authors  of 
these  devastations  feared  that  they  should 
not  be  known.  We  stopped  in  the  small 
apartment  called  the  Haunted  chamber, 
where  those  who  first  penetrated  into  the 
cavern  found  mummies,  which  it  is  said 
are  now  in  Peak’s  museum.  Among  many 
others,  the  body  of  a woman,  swathed  and 
hound  with  li^  fillets  like  the  Egyptian 
mummies,  attracted  particular  attention: 
from  hm  arm  was  suspended  a bag  filled 
with  needles  and  jewels ; she  was  seated, 
and  of  small  stature ; her  features  indicated 
a variety  of  the  human  race  different  from 
the  red  man,  and  if  this  singular  fact  is 
connected  with  the  curious  discoveries  of 

I Mr.  Stephens  in  central  America,  where  he 
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saw  the  remains  of  pyramids  and  colossal 
statues^  of  palaces  where  the  full  arch  is 
not  known^  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and 
bas-reliefs,  figures  of  gods  and  heroes  so 
like  those  which  are  still  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Memphis  and  of  Thebes,  one  cannot 
doubt  the  identity  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
with  the  primitive  American  race.  The 
valuable  book  of  the  envoy  extraordinary 
from  the  United  States  to  Ouatimala  is  of 
itself  a perfect  demonstration  of  this  iden- 
tity, notwithstanding  the  preconceptions  and 
pr^dices  of  the  author,  who,  in  order  to 
follow  the  systems  of  some  illustrious  tra- 
vellers and  geographers,  draws  at  the  end 
of  hb  work  a consequence  contrary  to  all 
the  laws  of  induction.  But  the  discovery  of 
the  mummies  in  the  mammoth  cave  is  as 
one  may  say,  the  final  destruction  of  the 
theory  of  antocktones,*  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  to  the  shame  of  our  age,  and  sus- 
tained without  reflection  by  learned  men  of 
the  first  order.  If  what  a traveller  relates 
is  true,  this  cavern  is  destined  to  furnish 
hereafter  important  information  upon  the 
ancient  population  of  the  American  conti- 
nent While  excavations  were  being  made 
here  in  1810,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
saltpetre  for  the  manufacture  of  powder,  of 
whkh  the  republic  was  absolutdy  in  want 
during  its  second  struggle  with  England, 
one  of  the  workmen  found,  it  is  said,  two 
or  three  other  mummies,  which  he  returned 
to  their  first  resting-place,  and  covered 
again  with  earth  that  he  might  not  trouble 
the  ashes  of  the  dead.  This  fact  is  related 
by  Davidson  in  his  ^^Elxcursion  to  the 
Mammoth  cave,”  Who  knows  then  if 
heteaAer  one  may  not  meet  here  with 
another  Necropolis,  as  worthy  of  the  re- 
searches of  the  learned  as  that  of  old 
BSgypt.  I love  to  hope  that  Providence 
will  grant  this  favor  to  our  posterity,  and 
will  thus  convince  the  most  incredulous  of 
the  unity  of  die  human  race,  so  monstrously 
combated  even  at  this  day.  The  ^haunted 
chamber”  suggested  to  us  the  preceding  le- 
flectfons;  the  sight  of  the  "temple”  sur- 
prised us  after  all  the  wonders  we  had  seen. 


A circular  space  which  the  guides  say  com- 
prehends about  eight  acres,  and  which  more 
moderate  visiters  reduce  to  four,  presents 
itself  far  below  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
whose  immense  vault  is  entirely  unsup- 
ported. The  action  of  the  waters  which 
formerly  created  it,  has  adorned  its  walls 
with  draperies,  festooned  in  various  fantas- 
tical or  graceful  forms,  as  in  gothic  churches 
the  chisel  of  the  architect  has  designed 
arabesques,  foliage,  and  el^^ant  garlands. 
The  pantheon  of  Agrippa  then  returned  to 
my  thoughts,  as  the  sublime  diminutive  of 
the  colossal  vault  before  me.  The  last 
complete  remnant  of  Roman  architecture  at 
that  time  seemed  to  me  like  the  little  model 
in  clay,  which  the  sculptor  forms  before 
taking  his  chisel  to  design  the  athletic  mem- 
bers, the  swelling  muscles,  the  bold  propor- 
tions of  the  colossal  gladiator  which  he  is 
about  to  make.  A thousand  other  objects 
worthy  of  being  described  were  here  to  be 
seen,  of  which  I might  speak  were  it  my 
wish  to  depict  the  curious  domes,  the  nu- 
merous halls  or  picturesque  avenues  which 
the  guide  showed  us,  giving  them 
either  well  or  ill  iq)plied.  Thus  the  Devil’s 
Forge  was  shown  by  the  side  of  Hercules’ 
and  Pompey’s  Pillars,  the  Parapet  of  Napo- 
leon was  next  to  Vulcan’s  arm  chair; 
Lot’s  wife  constituted  the  pendant  of  an 
dephant’s  head.  But  a serious  study  may 
become  in  a manner  a puerile  and  ridicu- 
lous amusement  Our  guide  was  astonished 
that  we  preferred  to  the  examination  of 
diese  curiosities,  a draught  of  the  water  of 
a sulphurous  fountain  which  flows  in  their 
midst  This  surprise  was  redouUed  when 
he  saw  me  take  a flask  from  my  pocket 
and  fill  it  with  this  water  which  I intended 
to  analyze.  Alas ! the  flask  was  afterwards 
broken,  and  I am  yet  ignorant  whether  or 
not  this  fountain  has  properties  distinct  firom 
the  other  sulphurous  springs  which  are  very 
abundant  in  Kentucky.  We  had  entered 
the  cavern  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon ; 
it  was  twilight  when  we  left  it  The  next 
day,  before  the  sun  had  yet  appeared  in  the 
east,  we  descended  again  into  the  grotto. 


expiyitiQii  deslgnatefl  the  first  inhabitanii 
of  a eoQotry,  in  cnpoaition  to  those,  who  may  haye 
aftersraiids  eaUblshed  themselyes  therein. 


and  without  stopping  at  the  curiosities  in 
detail,  we  directed  our  steps  towards  the 
river  whose  course  we  proposed  to  examine. 
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Before  reaching  it  we  proceeded  about  four 
miles^  sometimes  over  the  rock  itself  or 
heaped  stones  which  had  fallen  from  the 
vault  above,  sometimes  over  fine  sand,  filled 
with  pebbles.  In  many  places,  especi- 
ally in  the  Labyrinth,”  near  Gorin’s 
dome,”  agates,  chalcedons,  and  opals  are 
found,  which  are  for  the  most  part  common 
and  of  little  value ; but  future  researches 
may  probably  produce  more  valuable  re- 
sults. During  our  excursion,  one  of  the 
negroes  found  a stone  of  the  size  of  a pi- 
geon’s egg,  and  gave  it  to  a Maryland  lady 
who  was  of  our  party.  I could  not  at  that 
moment  assure  myself  of  its  nature,  but 
judging  from  external  appearances  I should 
have  taken  it  for  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
white  opals  I had  ever  seen.  Before  arriv- 
ing at  the  river  we  passed  over  the  gulf  called 
the  Bottomless  Pit”  Two  years  ago 
this  was  the  termination  of  all  excursions ; 
an  abyss,  which  was  believed  to  be  fathom- 
less, presented  itself  in  the  only  path  of  the 
cavern.  The  distant  noise  of  the  waters  of 
the  river,  which,  repeated  by  the  echoes  of 
the  cavern,  resembles  the  dull  roaring  of  a 
cascade, — the  sight  of  the  disordered  piles 
of  rocks,  the  sudden  contraction  which 
causes  the  arch  above  to  descend  nearly  to 
the  pathway,  all  conspired  to  produce  the 
fear  that  death  would  be  the  consequence 
of  another  step.  But  one  traveller  more 
daring  than  his  predecessors,  took  a watch 
which  showed  the  seconds,  seated  himself 
on  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  threw  into  it  a 
stone,  and  observed  that  after  having  re- 
bounded against  the  sides  of  the  gulf  it 
finally  stopped  producing  a noise  louder 
than  that  which  had  preceded.  The  calcu- 
lation, after  many  trials  gave  him  an  a|>> 
proumate  depth  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  English.  From  the  peculiar  sound  of 
the  waters,  he  judged,  besides,  that  beyond 
this  precipice  he  should  find,  notwithstand- 
ing the  momentary  contraction  of  the  cav- 
ern, other  vaults  and  other  avenues,  larger, 
perhaps,  than  any  he  had  yet  seen.  Arm- 
ing himself  then  with  courage,  he  threw  a 
ladder  transversely  over  the  mouth  of  the 
gulf  and  clung  to  it  with  his  feet  and  hands. 
A single  negro  accompanied  him,  and  struck 
with  a superstitious  horror,  solemnly  an- 


nounced to  him  that  he  would  perish.  The 
prediction  had  almost  proved  true;  the 
ladder,  which  was  scarcely  long  enough, 
was  but  slightly  supported  at  its  opposite 
extremity,  and  at  the  moment  when  the 
adventurer  thought  to  touch  the  other  side, 
it  slipped.  The  negro  uttered  a cry  of  ter- 
ror, imagining  that  the  hydra  of  the  abyss 
had  punished  the  white  man  for  his  auda- 
cious sacrilege;  hut  the  intrepid  traveller, 
at  the  moment  of  the  greatest  danger,  pre- 
served all  his  presence  of  mind.  While 
falling  he  reached  out  his  hand,  seized  a 
point  of  the  rock  which  happily  did  not 
give  away,  and  not  yet  intimidated,  soon 
found  himself  at  the  entrance  of  a new 
cavern.  The  negro,  emboldened  by  the 
unexpected  success  of  so  rash  an  attempt, 
went  to  procure  a longer  ladder,  passed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  white  man  had  done, 
and  returned  with  him  by  the  same  route, 
after  having  seen  the  banks  of  the  subterra- 
nean river  towards  which  we  were  now 
directing  our  steps.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  at  present  a bridge  of  wood, 
thrown  across  the  gulf,  ofiers  to  visiters 
every  facility  for  passing  without  danger, 
and  every  one  is  now  astonished  that  such 
a trifie  had  proved  a barrier  so  long. 

It  is  undoubtedly  surprising  to  find  a 
river  so  far  from  day-light ; it  is  wonderful 
to  see  a shadowy  valley  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth,  surrounded  by  hills,  passes,  and 
ravines,  peopled  with  living  beings,  present- 
ing with  the  exception  of  light  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  those  valleys  where  we  often  love 
to  wander.  After  having  descended  a little 
hill  covered  with  sand  and  scattered  rocks 
we  found  ourselves  upon  the  borders  of  a 
new  Styx.  The  river  may  be  at  this  point 
about  twenty  feet  wide ; it  is  probably  as 
much  in  depth.  It  runs  over  a bed  of  fine 
sand  and  pretty  pebbles.  Where  it  becomes 
shallower,  and  its  banks  are  covered  only 
to  the  depth  of  a few  inches  with  water,  a 
great  number  of  craw-fish  are  found,  gen- 
erally small,  stunted,  and  entirely  white; 
they  are  sometimes,  however,  of  the  ordi- 
nary size,  nearly  black,  and  fatter  than  the 
other  variety.  The  most  striking  charac- 
teristic of  the  two  species,  is  the  absence  of 
eyes,  owing,  undoubtedly,  to  the  total  in- 
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Utility  of  these  oigans.  The  fish  which 
people  the  subterranean  river^  are  also  com> 
ple^y  blind.  But  one  kind  has  been  dis> 
covert.  It  is  of  the  genus  cottus.  The 
hugest  ever  caught  were  about  six  inches 
long;  their  ordinary  size  is  from  three  to 
four  inches.  It  would  be  easy  to  procure 
living  specimens^  for  I have  seen  them  after 
haring  been  wrapped  in  brown  paper  and 
kept  in  the  pocket  for  half  aday^  still  breathe, 
when,  after  arriving  at  the  hotel,  they  were 
plunged  into  a basin  of  fresh  water.  It  is 
certain  that  externally  one  cannot  perceive 
in  them  any  appearance  of  the  organs  of 
sight,  and  it  is  said  that  a physician  of 
Louisville,  after  having  anatomized  many, 
was  convinced  of  the  entire  absence  of  all 
the  visual  apparatus. 

I ought  to  say  a word  here  of  many  cir- 
cumstances which  cannot  but  be  interesting 
to  the  physician  and  the  naturalist.  The 
exact  vertical  depth  of  the  cavern  has  never 
been  carefully  observed:  unfortunately  1 
had  not  then  with  me,  Mr.  Bunter’s  excel- 
lent barometer,  which  I have  since  received 
firom  Europe,  but  I imagine  that  the  mean 
level  is  not  much  below  that  of  exterior  val- 
leys. If  we  sometimes  descended  hills,  we 
as  often  climed  others  equally  elevated.  I 
do  not  even  believe  that  the  depth  which  is 
ordinarily  requisite  for  a uniform  tempera- 
ture, is  here  necessary.  This  phenomenon 
already  indicated  as  one  of  the  characteris- 
tic traits  of  the  Mammoth  cave  is  probably 
owing  to  the  difiiculty  which  must  exist  in 
renewing  the  air ; at  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
it  is  true,  there  is  a current  during  the  sum- 
mer which  ceases  in  winter ; but  is  not  a 
current  which  is  felt  at  the  entrance  only, 
and  which  lasts  but  a few  months,  more 
than  insufiicient  to  renew  the  air  of  a cavern 
which  one  may  penetrate  even  six  miles 
without  finding  a termination  ? To  finish 
the  list  of  animals  which  inhabit  it,  I must 
add  to  the  fish  and  craw-fish,  many  species 
of  insects,  among  others  arachnides,  phar 
langianse,  and  crickets.  Their  limbs  in  gene- 
ral are  slender  and  elongated,  their  skin  is 
starred  and  whitish,  and  the  organ  of  sight 
is  wanting  in  all  The  bats  which  are 
found  in  the  two  apartments  next  to  the 
principal  hall  of  the  cavern  should  not  be 


placed  in  the  same  category.  But  it  is  time 
to  continue  our  route ; a canoe  waits  for  us 
upon  the  bank ; let  us  hasten  to  enter  it  It 
is  a terrible  thing  thus  to  advance  over  an 
unknown  river,  which  often  fiows  between 
two  banks  of  peaked  rocks,  sometimes  en- 
gulfed in  narrow  grottoes  where  the  travel- 
ler must  stoop  to  avoid  striking  against  the 
vault,  and  thence  rolls  its  waters  on  deso- 
late shores  where  the  rocks  thrown  one 
upon  another  present  the  confusion  of 
chaos.  There  were  too  many  of  us  to  en- 
ter all  at  once  into  the  bark,  so  the  ladies 
were  first  placed  in  it  with  their  husbands. 
Elach  one,  lamp  in  hand,  was  quietly  seat- 
ed ; two  negroes  were  the  rowers.  As  for 
us,  seated  upon  the  bank  we  saw  the  skiff 
move  majestically  towards  the  obscure  part 
of  the  gulf.  While  passing  onwards  the 
light  of  the  lamps  was  reflected  from  the 
black  and  fretted  rocks  on  the  banks.  The 
masses  of  shadow  opposed  to  the  light,  the 
profound  silence  of  these  retreats,  when  no 
human  voice  breaks  the  stillness,  contrast- 
ing, at  the  least  noise,  with  the  sonorous 
reverberation  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
echoes  I have  ever  heard,  surprise  and 
powerfully  excite  the  imagination,  and  after 
a thousand  wonders  this  seems  the  most  as- 
tonishing. Presently  the  little  boat  made  a 
half  turn  to  the  right  and  was  hidden  be- 
hind an  enormous  promontory.  A shudder 
of  terror  passed,  I acknowledge,  over  my 
soul ; but  then  by  a spontaneous  and  sym- 
pathetic movement,  we  all  commenced 
singing.  The  voices  of  the  females  were 
sweeter  and  more  melancholy,  those  of  the 
men  more  solemn  and  majestic,  and  nature 
offers  here  at  little  expense,  a scene  that  the 
art  of  producing  strong  emotions  would 
essay  in  vain  to  repeat.  This  first  passage 
lasted  scarcely  ten  minutes;  the  bark  re- 
turned to  take  us,  and  we  soon  found  our- 
selves re-united  upon  a bank  of  compact 
calcaire,  beneath  which  the  river  loses  itself 
in  the  sand  as  by  enchantment 
The  first  passage  may  be  avoided  by 
creeping  across  the  rocks  to  the  summit  of 
the  high  hills  which  border  on  the  river; 
then  one  walks  sometimes  on  the  brink  of 
a precipice,  while  one  hundred  feet  below 
lies  an  immense  valley  of  an  elliptic  form. 
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at  the  bottom  of  which  a dull  murmur 
is  all  that  indicates  the  presence  of  the 
waters.  Many  times  since  I have  wished 
to  enjoy  this  terrible  view.  A false  step 
would  have  precipitated  me  into  the  abyss, 
and  I cannot  even  now  recall  without 
a shudder,  the  words  of  a guide,  who, 
seeing  me  tottering  before  him,  cried  out 
to  me,  "be  careful;  if  you  slip,  you 
will  be  in  the  Dead  Sea  the  gulf  which 
embraces  this  sublime  amphitheatre  of  scat- 
tered rocks  being  thus  called.  After  pro- 
ceeding a few  Steps  only,  we  again  found 
the  bed  of  the  river  and  another  skiff.  This 
passage  is  shorter  and  less  picturesque  than 
the  first  But  after  a second  landing  place, 
the  river  assumes  a grand  and  frightful 
aspect ; now  its  bed  is  contracted  between 
rocks  undermined  by  the  waters,  then  it 
enlarges  and  spreads  into  a lake.  I often 
traversed  it  and  always  with  a renew- 
ed sentiment  of  terror.  Never,  however, 
were  these  emotions  so  lively  as  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  day.  The  party  of 
which  I was  one,  determined  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  cavern ; I left  them  to  pursue  their 
route,  while  I returned  with  a companion 
and  a guide.  The  canoe  in  which  we  were 
to  cross  the  river  was  scarcely  large  enough 
for  three  persons.  Imagine  two  old  planks 
nailed  at  right  angles  upon  a third,  and 
upon  which  an  intrepid  American  was  the 
fim  to  adventure  only  fifteen  days  before, 
for  the  purpose  of  completely  exploring 
this  little  sea  of  placid  water.  The  negro, 
stooping  forward,  rowed  us  along,  while 
we  held  our  lamps  advanced  out  of  the 
skiff  to  shew  him  his  course.  The  silence, 
the  obscurity,  the  gigantic  forms  of  the 
bank  and  of  the  arch  above,  all  recalled  the 
scenes  described  by  the  pagan  poets,  and 
seemed  to  give  reality  to  the  fables  of 
Acheron  and  the  Styx — of  the  old  pilot  and 
his  bark.  This  third  passage  occupies  at 
least  twenty  minutes.  A bay  detaches  it- 
self in  this  part,  but  it  can  be  crossed  a few 
steps  further  on,  by  leaping  from  one  rock 
to  another.  One  of  our  companions  stated 
diat  he  had  some  days  before  climbed  the 
barrier  of  rocks  under  which  the  river  dis- 
appears, and  that  he  had  found  the  same 
river  and  saw  a great  quantity  of  fish  with- 


out eyes,  larger  in  general,  than  those 
which  we  had  hitherto  observed.  There 
are  certaMy  important  discoveries  to  be 
made  in  this  direction,  because  the  river 
must  discharge  itself  somewhere.  It  is  not 
probable  that  it  enters  into  Gre^  river, 
which  fiows  about  a mile  from  the  cavern, 
nor  into  any  other  exterior  stream.  An 
exact  chart  of  its  course  would  doubtless 
present  curious  windings,  and  a complete 
description  of  the  animals  which  people  its 
waters  and  its  banks  would  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  natural  historian.  Many  of 
our  party  would  not  dare  to  risk  their  Hves 
in  so  ftail  a boat,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  real  danger.  However  as  they 
wished  to  pass  from  the  right  to  the  left 
bank,  they  again  climbed  the  chain  of  hiUs 
which  border  this  side  of  the  river  also,  and 
the  only  passage  which  then  presented  itsdf 
to  them  was  a kind  of  low  and  narrow 
grotto  whose  dimensions  continually  dimin- 
ished ; itsoon  became  no  more  than  a hole 
about  a foot  and  a half  high,  fiirough  which 
they  were  obliged  to  crawl  for  nearly  ten 
minutes.  At  last  they  reached  the  opposite 
link  of  the  chain,  and  again  found  the  river, 
which  had  made  a long  circuit  A wag 
proposed  to  give  this  narrow  passage, 
where  they  had  wound  along  like  snakes, 
the  name  of  Snake  Avenue.  One  of  the 
most  picturesque  points  of  view  which  can 
be  enjoyed  is  presented  to  the  traveller  ftom 
the  top  of  ftiis  last  chain  of  hiUs;  all  around 
calcareous  incrustations  are  rapidly  form- 
ing; nature  here  moulds  columns,  drape- 
ries, groups  of  rocks  and  statues  in  confu- 
sion. The  tops  of  diese  hills  touch  the 
vault,  which  in  this  part  is  pierced  with  ex- 
cavations and  adorned  with  great  quantities 
of  calcareous  festoons.  Below  roUs  the 
subterranean  river  into  which  one  can 
throw  himself  by  a single  leap.  At  this 
point  we  leave  the  river  to  see  it  no  more 
until  our  return,  and  enter  into  a new 
avenue  whose  dimensions  are  all  as  grand 
as  those  of  the  entrance.  We  dien  proceed 
over  a damp  sand,  descend  slippery  hills, 
and  dimb  others  with  the  assistance  of  our 
hands  and  feet,  till  at  length  the  soil  becomes 
more  dry,  the  noise  of  the  waters  is  hushed 
in  the  didlance,  and  a new  world  com- 
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mences.  At  first  it  is  like  a terrible  chaos : ; 
we  must  walk  over  piles  of  scattered  rock 
which  have  evidently’  fallen  from  the  vault; 
others  are  suspended  fifty,  eighty,  and  one 
hundred  feet  above  us^  one  only  of  which 
would  crush  four  men.  Sometimes  the 
piles  are  so  prodigious  that  at  a distance 
they  resemble  hills;  the  passage  is  obstruct- 
ed with  them.  We  proceed  thus  more 
than  three  miles  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
complete  disorder.  The  path  at  length  be- 
comes clearer,  the  ground  is  less  strewn 
with  wrecks,  the  wails  are  gradually  re- 
clothed with  incrustations  of  gypsum,  while 
the  vault  k festooned  with  crystallizations, 
in  perfect  preservation,  and  • sometimes 
glittering.  To  the  principal  branch  of  the 
cavern  other  smaller  caves  are  attached, 
which  diverge  in  many  directions.  If  one 
ventures  into  them  he  often  finds  brilliant 
chambers  or  graceful  bondoirs  hung  with  a 
* beautiful  white,  thkk,  and  smooth  drapery. 

I have  never  heard  that  recent  formations 
of  gypsum  more  beautiful  had  been  found 
elsewhere.  This  is  but  the  antechamber  of 
an  immense  palace.  Five  miles  beyond  the 
river  is  its  singular  entrance.  Those  who 
read  this  account  will  scarcely  believe  me, 
though  I am  very  far  from  relating  all  that 
1 felt  or  saw.  The  subterranean  gallery  ip 
which  we  had  heretofore  walked  at  length 
terminates — ^the  path  then  becomes  narrow- 
er, and  we  gradually  ascend  until  we  are 
stopped  by  a wall,  black  as  basalt.  But 
this  is  only  the  commencement  of  marvels. 
We  looked  upwards  and  saw  a hollow  fes- 
tooned with  calcareous  incrustations ; they 
are  like  bunches  of  grapes  in  graceful  clus- 


ters. By  the  aid  of  our  feet  and  hands  we 
ascended  to  it,  although  with  difficulty,  and 
the  most  magical  spectacle  was  presented 
to  our  astonished  gaze.  We  moved  oYer 
garlands  and  heaps  of  black  and  white 
grapes.  Masses  of  this  beautiful  fruit 
rested  on  the  earth  which  was  strewn  with 
them.  A pure  stream  which  one  might 
imagine  to  be  their  juice,  flows  along  the 
garlands,  follows  the  contour  of  their  dra- 
peries, and  finally  falls  drop  by  drop  into  a 
basin  of  carved  rock.  Alas!  in  a few  years 
this  magnificent  haU  will  exist  no  more.  It 
was  discovered  but  fifteen  days  ago,  and 
already  I saw  the  brutal  marks  of  the  first 
strokes  given  to  the  beautiful  garlands.  This 
superb  play  of  nature  will  soon  become  what 
the  Gothic  avenue  now  is,  wrecks  clothed 
with  a beautiful  name.  It  is  at  present  called 
Cleveland’s  Cabinet.  It  is  the  entrance  of 
a new  cavern  which  is  yet  far  from  being 
eittirely  explored.  The  ground  is  covered 
with  a fine  dust  of  plaster  produced  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  gypsum  incrusta- 
tions: the  walls  are  every  where  covered 
with  them.  They  not  only  present  the 
forms  of  columns  and  draperies,  but  also  of 
leaves,  flowers,  rosettes,  stars,  and  a thou- 
sand fanciful,  natural,  and  graceful  images. 
As  we  were  at  a distance  of  six  miles  from 
the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  we  did  not  wish 
to  go  further.  Another  world  still  remains 
to  be  discovered.  Who  knows  if  by  galle- 
ries as  yet  unknown,  another  branch  of  the 
river  may  not  yet  be  found?  Who  can 
tell ’all  that  is  concealed  for  science  and 
curiosity  in  this  marvellous  kingdom  of 
shadows? 


CATHOLIC  MELODIES. 


AS  God  when  he  had  created  our  first 
parents,  from  whom  the  rest  of  man- 
kind were  to  descaid  and  to  form  the  great 
family  by  which  the  earth  was  to  be  pee- 
ked, blessed  them,  saying : increase  and 
multiply,  and  fill  the  earth so  did  the  Son 
VoL.  11.— No.  3. 


of  God,  when  he  had  come  to  regenerate 
the  fallen  posterity  of  Adam,  and  gathered 
around  him  a band  of  apostles,  impart  to 
his  Church  a principle  of  fruitfulness,  by 
which  it  was  to  expand  and  diffuse  itself 
over  the  whole  world.  Go  ye,  therefore, 
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and  teach  aU  noHmu,  . . lo ! 1 am  with  you 
aR  day$,  to  the  consummation  of  the  world.’^ 
The  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  but 
a yerification  of  his  promise.  From  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  mustard-seed 
of  truth  was  originally  sown,  it  was  dis- 
seminated in  every  direction,  and  has  now 
reached  almost  every  part  of  the  earth,  ex- 
hibiting in  the  universality  of  its  diffusion, 
of  its  duration,  and  of  its  doctrine,  one  of 
the  bright  characteristics  by  which  the  true 
Church  will  always  be  easily  distinguishable 
from  the  numerous  offspring  of  error.  The 
Church  of  Christ,  according  to  his  words, 
which  will  not  pass  away,  was  to  exist  in 
all  ages:  every  sect,  therefore,  diat  has 
sprung  into  existence  subsequendy  to  the 
apostolic  times,  is  by  that  very  criterion  as- 
certained to  be  heterodox.  The  universality 
of  the  Church  in  respect  of  place  is  to  be 
understood  in  a limited  sense,  because  there 
never  was  a period  when  her  communion 
was  so  universal,  as  not  to  exclude  from  its 
pale  heretical  sects  and  heathen  nations. 
Yet  in  the  scriptures  she  is  called  the  Church 


THE  UNIVERSALITY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

«Tbe  children  of  the  fUth  hare  built  their  eltare  on  the  lofty  hille  and  in  the  ehade  of  the  ealleya;  the  < ntlennoea 
parte  of  the  earth  ’ have  heard  her  leeeone  of  ealvatkm,  and  her  creed  ie  repeated  In  every  variety  of  laafnife.*’ 

Hail,  universal  power ! whose  name. 

To  eveiy  tongue  is  known ; 

* Whose  sacred  symbol,  still  the  same, 

In  every  land  is  shown ; 

Whose  conquests  greet  the  traveller’s  eye. 

Where’er  he  roams  beneath  the  sky. 

Church  of  the  living  God ! to  thee. 

What  myriad  altars  blaze, — 

On  isles  that  gem  the  frozen  sea 
Where  Borealis  plays, 

’Mid  burning  Afric’s  ]>atble8s  way. 

And  on  the  plains  of  Paraguay ! 

Siberia’s  snow  clad  steeps  are  cheered 
By  thy  far  reaching  beams. 

And  high  thy  beacon  fires  are  reared 
To  light  old  Ganges*  streams ; 

Tartar,  and  Copt,  and  Chinese  come 
Alike  to  thee  the  heart’s  true  home ! 

-.1 


of  all  nations,  and  St  Paul  applies  to  the 
aposdes  those  words  of  the  Psalmist,  their 
sound  went  into  all  the  earth,  and  their 
words  unto  the  end  of  the  earth.”  The 
Church  of  Christ  is  therefore  called  CaAoRc 
or  universal:  1.  Because  she  has  been  at 
aU  times  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  the 
Church  of  many  nations.  2.  Because  she 
forms  the  great  body  of  Christians,  from 
which  others  have  withdrawn  themselves. 
From  these  observations  it  follows  that  the 
tide  of  Catholic  is  applicable  only  to  that 
Church  which  can  trace  its  existence  to  the 
apostolic  age,  and  has  always  constituted 
the  mass  of  the  Christian  people,  or  in 
other  words  to  the  Church  in  communion 
with  the  see  of  Rome.  The  members  of 
this  communion  alone,  all  the  attempts  of 
modem  sectarianism  notwithstanding,  can 
say  with  truth  and  consistency,  J bdieoe 
in  the  Holy  CathoUe  Church.  This  article 
of  our  fai^,  as  far  it  implies  the  universal* 
diffusion  of  the  Church,  is  beautifully  de- 
veloped in  the  following  lines  of  our  gifted 
correspondent  Eo. 
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The  dark-eyed  Syrian  opes  to  thee 
His  elonded  son!  in  prayer. 

And  &ir  Armenians  bend  the  knee. 

Thy  promised  boon  to  share ; 

And  e*en  Namidia’s  daughters  twine 
Their  humble  wreaths  to  deck  thy  shrine. 

The  Spanish  girl  devoutly  kneels. 

Where  springs  the  fretted  dome ; 

And  as  the  solemn  organ  peals 
Each  note  strikes  deeply  home, 

And  to  her  high,  Impassicmed  soul. 

Thy  hallowed  truths  sublimely  roD. 

Where  classic  Home’s  ColUsenm  stood. 

And  martyred  Christians  died, 

While  cameleopards,  wild  with  blood, 

To  heathen  shouts  replied. 

Thine  altars  now  triumphant  rise. 

And  Christian  anthems  mount  the  skies. 

And  lo ! on  Erin’s  verdant  shore, 

Her  faithful  maids  are  seen. 

To  make  thy  sign  their  shamrock  o’er, 

And  bless  its  leaflets  green ; 

While  in  communion  still  with  thee, 

Their  thoughts  to  God  rise  pure  and  free. 

E’en  ’midst  the  red  man’s  hunting  grounds 
Thine  altar  fires  are  lit. 

And,  like  another  Xavier’s,  sounds 
The  voice  of  good  De  Smedt, 

Who  from  the  Rocky  Mountains*  heights 
Has  answered  now  Saint  Bernard’s  lights. 

In  every  clime,  in  eveiy  tongue. 

Thy  triumphs  may  be  traced, — 

Painting  has  shown  and  music  song. 

And  poetry  has  placed. 

Bright  oflT’rings  on  thy  shrine,  and  given 
Their  proudest  efforts  thus  to  heaven. 

Genius,  and  art,  and  science,— each 
Thy  saving  truths  has  caught ; — 

Truths, — ^to  the  wise  that  wisdom  teach ! 

And  to  the  thoughtful,— thought ! 

And  low,  in  fiuth’s  equality. 

Bondsman  and  master  bow  to  thee. 

Hail,  holy  power ! From  tent  to  throne. 

Thy  changeless  creed  proclaim ! 

The  Minded  heart  in  every  zone. 

With  love  divine  inflame ! 

And  speed  the  peaceful  hour  foretold. 

When  gath’ring  nations  seek  thy  fold ! 

St,  Lowis^  Mo,  Moina. 

L, 
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From  the  U.  S.  Catholic  MiioeUaBy. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  ANGLICAN  CHURCH. 

CAN  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  BE  CALLED  CATHOLIC? 


More  than  once,  my  dear you 

have  called  my  attention  to  the  pecu- 
liar phraseology  lately  adopted  by  some  of 
our  friends  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  in  speaking  of  themselves  as  “ the 
Catholics,’^  while  they  affect  to  call  us 
Romanists  and  a few  days  since  you 
also  put  into  my  hands,  as  having  a bearing 
on  this  subject,  a pamphlet  which  they  pro- 
ihss  to  hold  in  high  admiration,  entitled 
"Catholic  Truths  and  Roman  Fallacies.’^ 
My  views  upon  these  matters  I have  ex- 
pressed to  you  fully  in  conversation;  but 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  consider 
them  more  thoroughly  you  request  that  I 
would  commit  them,  or  at  least  the  sub- 
stance of  them,  to  writing.  With  this  re- 
quest I feel  a duty  to  comply. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
it  may  be  said  that  there  was  but  one  visi- 
ble church  in  the  civilized  world.  The 
Greek  division  of  Christians  was  not  to  be 
found  out  of  the  Russian  and  Turkish  do- 
minions. In  Asia  there  were  scattered  Ar- 
menian, Nestorian,  and  Eutychian  Chris- 
tians ; in  the  south  of  Europe  there  was  a 
small  sect  called  Waldenses,  and  in  Eng- 
land there  yet  remained  some  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Wickliffe,  or  of  the  sect  called  Lol- 
lards. But  the  great  body  of  Christendom 
was  thoroughly  united  in  the  profession  of 
the  same  faith,  in  the  administration  of  the 
same  sacraments,  and  in  the  observance  of 
the  same  rites,  and  all  acknowledged  the 
same  form  of  church  government,  over 
which  presided,  as  the  visible  head  on  earth, 
the  bishop  of  Rome.  In  the  year  1517, 
was  published  in  Witzenburg,  in  GJermany, 
a book  written  by  Martin  Luther,  contain- 
ing ninety-five  short  theses  on  the  nature  of 
indulgences,  and  the  errors  of  the  questors, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  persons  employed  to 
dispose  of  indulgences.  This  book  gave 
rise  to  angry  disputations,  and  the  com- 


batants becoming  excessively  heated,  the 
dispute  extended  itself  to  other  topics  con- 
nected with  religion,  and  doctrines  were 
then  broached  on  the  part  of  Luther  avow- 
edly new,  but  alleged  to  be  founded  on  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  scriptures.  The 
consequence  was  a severance  from  the 
main  body  of  a considerable  portion  who  at 
first  called  themselves  Gospellers  and  Re- 
formers, but  who  afterwards,  however,  split 
amongst  themselves  into  different  subdivi- 
sions, under  different  appellations,  took  the 
distinctive  name  of  Protestants.’^  The 
main  body  retained  the  ancient  name  of 
Catholics. 

For  some  time  after  these  dissensions,  the 
Protestant  doctrines  made  little  progress  in 
England.  Indeed  the  English  king  (Henry 
VIII)  entered  into  the  controversy  as  a 
champion  of  the  ancient  faith  against 
Luther,  and  obtained  from  the  Pope,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  Catholic  ardor  and 
zeal,  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,” 
a title  still  claimed  by  the  English  monarchs. 
But  a violent  quarrel  took  place  afterwards 
between  the  king  and  the  Pope,  because  of 
the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  sanction  Henry’s 
divorce  from  his  queen  Catharine,  and 
Henry  contrived  to  obtain  in  1531,  from  the 
convocation  of  the  English  clergy,  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  he  was  the  chief  pro- 
tector, the  only  and  supreme  lord,  and  as 
far  as  Christ  toouM  aUoWy  the  supreme  head 
of  the  Church.”  This  submission  of  the 
English  church  to  the  king’s  dominion  was 
afterwards,  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
remarkable  qualification  with  which  it  was 
accompanied,  treated  as  absolute,  uncon- 
ditional, and  complete.  On  the  third  of 
November,  1534,  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
{Stat,  26,  Hen.  VIII,  ch.  i)  it  was  enacted 
and  declared  " that  the  king,  our  sovereign 
I lord,  his  heirs  and  successors,  kings  of  this 
realm,  shall  be  taken,  accepted,  and  re- 
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ported  the  only  supreme  head  on  earth  of 
the  Church  of  England^  called  Anf;lkana 
Eedmay  and  shall  have  and  enjoy^  annexed 
and  united  to  -the  imperial  crown  of  this 
realm,  as  well  the  title  and  style  thereof,  as 
all  honors,  dignities,  pre-eminences,  juris- 
dictions, privileges,  authorities,  immunities, 
profits,  and  commodities  to  the  said  dignity 
of  supreme  head  of  the  same  church  be- 
longing and  appertaining ; and  that  our  said 
sovereign  lord,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
shall  have  /titt  power  and  authority  from 
Iwie  to  Hme  to  visit,  repress,  reform,  order, 

I restrain,  and  amend  all  such  errors,  Jwrenee, 

I abueee,  offences,  contempts,  afid  enormities, 
whatever  they  be,  which  by  any  manner  of 
spiritual  authority  or  jurisdiction,  might  or 
may  lawfully  be  reformed,  repressed,  cor- 
rected, restrained,  or  amended,  most  to  the 
pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  the  increase  of 
virtue  in  Christ’s  kingdom,  and  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  peace,  unity,  and  tran- 
quillity of  this  realm,  any  usage,  custom, 
foreign  law,  foreign  authority,  prescription, 
or  any  iking  or  things  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding.” By  this  statute  the  Church 
of  England  ” was  necessarily  severed  from 
an  other  Christian  churches,  and  converted 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  into  a political 
establishment — ^its  faith,  its  rites,  its  discip- 
line, were  surrendered  to  the  dominion  of 
the  king.  He  was  authorized  from  time  to 
time  to  define  and  to  decide  what  was  true 
doctrine,  and  what  heresy  or  error — to  cor- 
rect and  reform  as  his  judgeship  or  caprice 
should  dictate  whatever  might  be  deemed 
abases — ^to  exercise  every  and  **  any  manner 
of  spiritual  authority  and  jurisdiction 
any  thing  whedier  in  Christ’s  law,  or  any 
where  else  to  the  contrary  notwidistanding. 
The  church  was  impiously  given  to  Caesar. 
It  was  not  expected,  nor  intended,  that  any 
persons  other  than  British  subjects,  should 
be  affected  by  this  delegation  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal power.  The  objects  of  the  statute  were 
first  to  make  the  Church  of  England  a sepa- 
rate and  distinct  establishment  from  the 
great  Church  of  Christendom,  and  secondly, 
to  subject  this  separate  establishment  to  the 
absolute  rule  of  the  English  monarch. 

Upon  the  doctrinal  points  which  had  se- 
vered the  Protestants  from  the  Catholic 


worid,  the  king  took  part  against  the  Pro- 
testant teachers,  and  he  caused  many  who 
espoused  and  preached  their  doctrines,  to  be 
put  to  death  as  impious  heretics.  In  May, 
1539,  he  caused  to  be  enacted  the  statute 
"for  abolishing  diversity  of  opinions  in 
certain  articles  concerning  Christian  reli- 
gion,” the  statute  commonly  known  as  the 
statute  of  the  six  articles  (Stot.  31,  Hen. 
VIII,  ek  xiv),  in  which  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine respecting  the  real  presence  in  the  eu- 
charist,  the  Catholic  discipline  of  receiving 
the  sacrament  under  one  form,  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  sanctity  of  vows  of 
chastity,  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  and 
the  practice  of  special  or  auricular  confes- 
sion, are  all  sanctioned  as  parts  of  the  faith 
or  discipline  of  "the  Church  of  England,” 
and  severe  punishments  denounced  against 
all  who  shall  dare  to  gainsay  them.  After- 
wards, while  Henry  lived,  the  book  put 
forth  by  his  authority,  under  the  title  of  "A 
Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  a 
Christian  Man,”  but  more  usually  styled 
" The  King’s  Book,”  was  the  standard  of 
orthodox  faith  in  England. 

Henry  died  in  1546,  and  the  crown,  and 
with  it,  as  an  inseparable  appendage,  the 
supreme  dominion  of  the  English  Church, 
descended  to  Edward  his  son,  then  a child 
of  nine  years  of  age.  His  uncle  Somerset, 
who  acted  as  protector  of  the  realm,  and 
guardian  of  the  infant  king,  was  attached  to 
the  Protestant  doctrines.  Under  his  influ- 
ence, and  that  of  his  associates,  a liturgy 
for  the  use  of  the  English  church  was  es- 
tablished by  act  of  parliament  in  January, 
1548,  {Slat,  2 and  3,  E<hoard  VI,  eh.  i) 
called  The  Book  of  the  Common  Prayer, 
and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and 
other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church 
after  the  use  of  the  Church  of  England,” 
and  it  was  ordained  that  all  ministers  of  the 
church  within  the  realm,  should  use  the 
same,  and  no  other  in  this  divine  service. 
The  changes  in  this  book  from  the  ancient 
liturgy,  conformed  in  many  respects  to  the 
views  of  the  reformers.  In  1552,  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  young 
king,  this  book  was  reformed,  amended,  and 
explained,  and  by  act  of  parliament  (Staf. 
5 and  6,  Edw.  vf,  eh.  i)  the*  new  book  of 
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fermt  congregations^  and  a plan  of  reUgioiis 
union  agreed  upon>  whereby  they  associa- 
ted under  the  nune  of  *^The  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States.’^ 
name^  they  diemsdres  chose,  and  by 
this,  in  their  prayer  books  and  in  their 
public  acts  they  have  erer  since  been  desig- 
nated. 

Recently  there  have  been  extraordinary 
nx)TementB  among  some  of  the  most  pious 
and  learned  of  the  Church  of  England  on 
the  subject  of  rdigion.  Believing  that  in 
the  inno  rations  on  the  ancient  faith,  and 
stQl  more  in  the  changes  from  the  ancient 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  observances,  their 
predecessors,  in  many  instances,  instead  of 
reformmg  errors  and  correcting  abuses,  had 
perverted  the  truth,  and  weakened  almost 
unto  death  the  spirit  of  devotion,  they  have 
zealously  and  industriously  sought  to  re- 
store what  they  believed  had  been  rashly 
if  not  impiously  taken  away.  In  the  course 
of  their  animated  discussions  some  of  them 
have  proUded  against  the  name  of  **  Pro< 
testant,’’  as  a term  significant  of  nothing 
but  dissent,  or  opposition,  or  separation, 
and  claimed  to  be  called  English  Catholics, 
as  being  a branch  of  the  great  Catholic 
Church.  These  agitations  and  discussions 
have  reached  this  shore  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  several  among  ^^the  Protestant  Epis- 
copalians of  the  United  States,’’  following 
this  example,  now  set  up  their  title  to  the 
name  of  **  Catholic  ” also. 

These  pretensions  or  claims  are  of  very 
modem  date.  Trae,  both  ih  the  English 
and  American  Churches,  the  ancient  for- 
mularies of  the  Apostles’  and  Nicene  creeds, 
were  recited  in  divine  worship,  wherein  a 
faith  is  solemnly  professed  in  **  The  Holy 
Catholic  Church,”  but  without  being  able 
to  ascertain  what  precise  idea  was  supposed 
to  be  expressed  thereby,  I hazard  nothing 
in  asserting  that  in  pais,  out  of  the  church, 
no  member  of  either,  until  within  a few 
years  back,  called  himself  or  his  Church 
Cathcdic.  AU  of  them  gloried  in  the  appel- 
lation of  Protestant,”  and  the  term  Ca- 
tholic was  exclusively  applied  as  the  more 
respectful  designation  of  the  Church  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  deride  by  the  nick- 
name of  Popish.” 


The  professors  of  the  ancient  faith  have 
certainly  no  cause  to  regret  this  new-born 
seal  for  die  name  of  Catholic.  Names  are 
by  no  means  tmimportant  The  attachment 
now  avowed  for  the  appellation  of  Catholic, 
and  the  solicitude  on  the  part  of  these,  our 
separated  brethren,  to  appropriate  it  to  themr 
selves,  may  be,  and  probably  is,  in  the  or- 
der of  God’s  providence,  one  of  the  means 
to  bring  them  back  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
But  while  we  do  not  regret  that  the  claim 
is  preferred,  they  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
that  we  cannot  admit  it  to  be  well  founded. 

The  word  Catholic  has  a precise  and  un- 
disputed signification.  It  means  univer- 
sal,” or  "generaL”  Is  there  any  ground 
upon  which  ^^The  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  ” can  claim  to 
be  the  universal  or  general  Church  of  Chris- 
tendom? Their  numbers  are  understood  to 
range  between  six  and  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand, while  the  whole  Christian  population 
far  exceeds  two  hundred  millions.  As 
compared  with  the  Christian  body  they  do 
not  constitute  one  in  three  hundred.  But 
they  do  not  assert  this  claim  in  behalf  of 
themselves  exclusively,  but  insist  that  they 
constitute  one  Church  with  the  Church  of 
England.  Now  is  this  the  fact?  That 
there  is  a near  afiinity,  a striking  family  re- 
semblance between  the  two  Churches,  is 
not  to  be  disputed,  but  it  seems  impossible 
to  maintain  that  they  two  make  but  one 
Church.  In  so  grave  a concern  as  that  of 
religion,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  con- 
found similarity  with  identity,  and  there, 
emphatically,  the  rule  applies  that  no  Uke 
is  the  same.  Do  the  two  Churches  profess 
the  same  faUh  f There  is  one  essential  and 
marked  ^fierence  in  their  professions  of 
religious  belief.  It  is  a fundamental-rin- 
deed  the  very  primary  principle  of  the 
English  Church  that  the  supreme  power 
is  of  right  in  the  king,  his  heirs  and  succes- 
sors. It  belongs  to  his  indisputable  rights 
to  reform,  repress,  and  correct  errors,  here- 
sies, and  abuses  in  the  Church,  as  fully  as 
they  can  be  reformed,  repressed  or  corrected 
by  any  manner  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  or 
authority — that  is  to  say,  to  remodel  the 
creed,  to  regulate  the  administration  of  the  | 
sacraments,  to  prescribe  the  forms  of  public  j 
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worship^  and  to  control  the  conduct  of  its 
teachers  in  all  spiritual  matters.  This  is, 
indeed,  sometimes  complained  of  as  an 
usurpation  of  the  crown,  but  has  it  not 
been  submitted  to  by  the  Church  of  £n> 
gland,  and  is  it  not  embodied  into  the  creed 
of  that  Church?  The  thirty-seventh  ar- 
ticle of  religion,  as  contained  in  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer,  declares  that  unto  the 
king’s  majesty  the  chief  government  of  all 
the  estates  of  this  realm,  whether  they  be 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  in  all  causes  doth  ap- 
pertain,” and  the  only  explanation  or  even 
seeming  qualification  of  this  acknowledg- 
ment of  dominion  over  the  ecclesiastical  es- 
tate in  all  causes,  is,  “ that  the  muUstering 
of  God’s  word  or  of  the  sacraments  is  not 
given  to  the  princesJ^  We  have  seen  in 
what  sense  the  supreme  power  over  the 
Church  was  asserted  by  Parliament,  and 
the  oath  acknowledging  that  supreme  power 
in  the  king  required  to  be  taken,  and  this 
article  must  be  understood,  so  far  as  it  does 
not  contravene  or  qualify  this  claim  thus 
avowed,  and  thus  enforced  by  oath,  as  an 
explicit  sanction  and  recognition  of  it.  What 
is  the  creed  of  “ The  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States,”  on  this  very 
important  article?  Far  from  adopting,  it 
expressly  repudiates  the  principle  therein 
asserted.  The  thirty-seventh  article  in  the 
American  book  of  Common  Prayer  declares 
" that  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  ex- 
tendeth  to  all  men,  as  well  clergy  as  laity, 
in  all  things  temporal,  but  halh  no  authority 
in  things  purely  spirUudU^  The  question  is 
not  which  of  these  be  right — ^but  whether 
the  Church  which  holds  as  an  article  of  re- 
ligion that  the  civil  magistrate  hath  supreme 
power  in  all  causes,  as  well  spiritual  as 
temporal,  can  be  the  same  with  that  Church 
which  holds  as  an  article  of  religion  that 
the  civil  magistrates  have  no  auUiority  in 
spiritual  causes  ? 

In  the  eighth  article  of  the  English  con- 
fession of  faith  it  is  declared  that  the  three 
creeds,  Nicene  creed,  Athanasius’  creed, 
and  that  which  is*  commonly  called  the 
Apostles’  creed,  ought  thoroughly  to  be  re- 
ceived and  believed,  for  they  may  be  proved 
by  most  certain  warrants  of  scripture.” 
But  the  eighth  article  of  the  American  Epis- 
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copal  confession,  evidently  copied  there- 
from, purposely  omits  the  Athanasian  creed. 

It  declares  that  the  Nicene  creed,  and  that 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles’ 
creed,  ought  thoroughly  to  be  received  and 
believed,  for  ^rey  may  be  proved  by  most 
certain  warrants  of  scripture.”  One,  there^ 
fore,  of  the  symbols  of  faith  in  the  English 
Church— one  which  it  declares  ought  tho- 
roughly to  be  received  and  believed  is  wholly 
thrown  aside  by  the  American  Church. 

In  the  catechism,  contained  in  the  English 
book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  with  respect  to  the  Lord’s  sup- 
per is  laid  down  in  the  form  of  questions 
and  answers  thus  : What  is  the 

outward  part  or  sign  of  the  Lord’s  supper? 
jSnswer,  Bread  and  wine  which  the  Lord 
hath  commanded  to  be  received.  Question, 
What  is  the  inward  part  or  thing  signified? 
Ameer,  The  body  and  Mood  of  Christ, 
which  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  re- 
ceived by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord’s  supper.” 

In  the  catechism  contained  in  the  American 
book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  answer  to  the 
first  question  is  the  same,  but  the  answer 
to  the  second  and  only  important  question, 
most  materially  modifies  the  doctrine,  thus: 

**  Ameer,  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
which  are  spiritually  taken  and  received  by 
the  faithful  in  the  Lord’s  supper.” 

There  is  an  essential  diifference  in  the 
rites  commanded  to  be  observed.  In  the 
English  book  of  Common  Prayer  it  is  di- 
rected in  the  visitation  of  the  sick  as  fol- 
lows: *^Here  shall  the  sick  person  be 
moved  to  make  a special  confession  of  his 
sins,  if  he  feel  his  conscience  troubled  with 
any  weighty  matter.  After  which  confes- 
sion the  priest  shall  absolve  him  (if  he 
humbly  and  heartily  desire  it)  after  this 
sort  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  hath 
left  power  to  his  Church  to  absolve  aU  sin- 
ners who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  him, 
of  his  great  mercy  forgive  thee  thy  offences, 
and  by  Ms  authority  committed  to  me  I ab- 
solve thee  from  aU  Ury  sins,  in  the  name  (f  the 
Father,  and  cf  the  Son,  and  (f  the  Holy  Ohost. 
Amen  /”  In  the  American  book  of  Common 
Prayer,  there  is  to  be  found  no  injunction 
for  a special  confession  of  sins,  and  no  ab- 
solution directed  to  be  pronounced  as  of 
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authority’.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  such  a 
confession  and  such  an  absolution  would 
be  generaUy  regarded  by  them  as  supereti> 
tbus,  if  not  impious  observances. 

In  the  forms  of  church  government  there 
is  a very  great  difference.  In  England  there 
is  an  established  hierarchy  of  king,  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  ministers,  and  in  ec- 
clesiastical matters  there  is  a regular  order  of 
appeals  firom  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ju- 
risdiction. In  this  country  the  Episco- 
palians have  (it  is  believed)  no  common  su- 
preme- ecclesiastical  tribunal  They  have 
no  visiUe  head  of  the  church,  and  no  arch- 
bishops ; and  the  bishop  of  each  diocess  is 
the  highest  tribunal  for  ^at  diocess. 

Before  the  reformation,  or  religious  revo- 
lution in  Ehigland,  the  legislative  authority 
in  all  ecclesiastical  matters  belonged,  sul^ 
ject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Holy  See,  to 
the  clergy  of  the  realm,  that  is,  to  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  priests  in  convocation 
assembled.  For  some  years  after  the  re- 
formation, such  convocations  were  in  fact 
assembled.  But  by  Statute  25,  Henry  8, 
dl  xiz.  it  was  enacted  that  the  convocation 
should  not  make  or  execute  any  canons  or 
ordinances  without  His  Majesty’s  license, 
and  assent  to  make  and  execute  the  same, 
and  that  the  king  should  have  power  to  ap- 
point thirty -two  commissioners,  of  whom 
half  should  be  clergymen,  and  half  of  the 
tapper  or  lower  home  <f  parHament,  and 
these  were  empowered  to  abrogate  and 
fhistrats  such  of  the  existing  canons  and 
ordinances  as  they  by  his  assent  should 
deem  proper.  By  this  and  subsequent 
statutes  the  authority  of  the  convocation 
was  so  effectually  transferred  to  the  crown, 
that  the  convocation  itself  became  wholly 
impotent  and  useless,  and  for  more  than  a 
century  has  never  transacted  any  business. 
The  last  which  did  act  was  in  the  year 
1717,  in  the  reign  of  Qeoige  I,  when  the 
proceedings  turned  chiefly  upon  two  publi- 
cations of  Bishop  Hoadley,  the  one  enti- 
tled, a preservative  against  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  non-jurors,”  and  the 
other  a sermon  on  the  nature  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ”  While  the  convocation 
was  engaged  in  discussing  the  report  of  a 
committee  censuring  these  publications  as 
VoL.  II. — No.  3. 


^'tending  to  impeach  the  royal  suprmnacy 
in  causes  ecclesiastical,  and  the  authority  of 
the  legislature  to  enforce  obedience  in  mat- 
ters of  rehgion  by  civil  sanctions,”  the 
discussion  was  silenced  by  a royal  prerogar 
dve,  and  those  ecclesiastical  synods  for  all 
practical  purposes  have  since  ceased  to 
exist.  In  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  the  legislative  authority  over  all 
ecclesiastical  matters,  is  exercised  in  each 
diocess  by  a diocesan  synod  or  convention, 
constituted  of  the  bishop,  the  cleigy,  and 
certain  lay  delegates  of  the  respective  con- 
gregations of  that  diocess.  A convention 
is  also  held,  which  is  called  national,  con- 
sisting of  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  lay  dele- 
gates from  the  different  diocesses,  but  its 
authority  is  understood  to  be  consultatory 
or  recommendatory  merely.  Its  decrees  or 
decisions  do  not  bind  per  se,  but  Iwd  only 
through  the  sanction  of  the  convendons  of 
the  several  diocesses. 

But  if  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States  could  be  regarded  as  constituting  but 
one  ckurch^whaX  would  be  their  united 
claim  to  be  termed  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Christendom?  The  former  is  exclusively 
confined  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  latter  comprehends  only  American 
citizens.  Neither  is  in  communion  with 
the  church  of  any  other  country.  It  can- 
not be  stated  with  precision,  what  is  the 
number  of  persons  who  belong,  or  rlaim  to 
bebng  to  them,  but  it  may  be  sufllciently 
ascertained,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their 
right  to  this  disdnedve  appelladon.  The 
populadon  of  England  and  Wales,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  statistical  accounts  that 
have  fallen  into  my  hands,  was  stated  at 
about  sixteen  millions.  In  a report  of  the 
British  Reformation  Society  held  at  London 
in  1838,  it  was  set  forth  that  upwards  of 
one  million  of  Catholics  were  to  be  found 
in  Ehigland.  They  probably  at  this  time  do 
not  much  fall  short  of  two  millions.  But 
take  them  as  being  one  million,  there  re- 
main fifteen  millions  to  be  divided  among 
all  other  religious  societies.  Now  if  we 
consider  the  very  many  in  England  who 
pretend  to  no  faith — the  avowed  Deists, 
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the  Jews — also  the  Presbyterians,  Indepen- 
dents, Methodists,  Baptists,  Anabaptists,  So- 
cinians,  Unitarians,  Uniyersalists,  the  Qua- 
kers or  Friends,  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
sects  which  call  themselves  Christians — I 
am  confident  that  it  would  be  a very  liberal 
allowance  to  say  that  half  of  these  fifteen 
millions  either  really  or  nominally  belong  to 
the  church  as  by  law  established.  * Add  to 
these  seven  and  a half  millions,  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  for  Ireland  and  Scotland,  four 
hundred  or  six  hundred  thousand  more  in 
the  English  colonies,  and  say  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  Episcopalians  in  this  coun- 
try, and  you  have  a sum  total  a little  ex- 
ceeding nine  millions  in  the  world.  This 
does  not  equal  the  number  of  Catholics  in 
the  British  dominions  and  the  United  States 
alone.  There  are  at  least  eight  millions  of 
them  in  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland — 
(probably  indeed  nine) — it  is  admitted  that 
^ere  are  a million  three  hundred  thousand  in 
the  United  States — there  must  be  nearly  a 
million  in  the  Canadas,  and  other  British 
colonies  on  this  continent — ^making,  after 
including  the  many  thousands  scattered 
throughout  the  West  Indies,  and  the  East- 
ern English  colonies,  at  least  ten  millions 
and  a half.  Now,  if  to  these  we  add  one 
hundred  and  forty  millions — or  say  only 
one  hundred  millions,  existing  in  the  other 
regions  of  the  world — and  consider  this 
vast  number,  consisting  of  all  tribes  and 
tongues,  yet  perfectly  united  in  religion — all 
professing  the  same  doctrines,  administer- 
ing and  receiving  the  same  sacraments,  and 
connected  by  the  same  spiritual  ties,  under 
one  common  visible  and  acknowledged 
head — ^which  has  the  better  right  to  call 
itself  the  Universal,  the  General,  or  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Christendom  1 
It  has,  however,  been  insisted  of  late, 
that  although  the  Anglican  Church,  or  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  this  coun- 
try, cannot  either  separated  or  confederated, 
take  to  itself  the  exchmoe  title  of  '^The 
Catholic  Church;”  yet  it  can  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  a branch  of  the  Catholic  Churcli, 
and  ''the  Romanists,”  as  they  now  afiect 
to  call  us,  may,  notwithstanding  their  errors 
and  corruptions,  be  acknowledged  as  another 
branch  of  the  same  Church.  Alas!  alas! 


what  species  of  figurative  tree  of  religion 
is  this,  which  consists  altogether  of  branch- 
es, and  has  no  common  stock  or  fruit? 
And  what  can  be  the  idea  of  religious  unity 
entertained  by  those  who  broach  these  vain 
notions!  Certainly  it  is  not  an  unity  of 
faith — ^nor  of  sacraments — ^nor  of  rites — nor 
of  spiritual  government  Was  this  the 
unity  contemplated  by  its  Divine  founder, 
when  he  characterized  his  Church  as  being 
"the  one  fold,”  under  "one  Shepherd?” 
If,  indeed,  ikeee  be  all  branches  originally 
of  one  great  tree,  they  are  branches  tom 
asunder,  having  no  communion,  circula- 
tion— no  vitality,  and  fit  only  for  the  burn- 
ing. 

The  Catholics,  it  is  known,  do  not  recog- 
nize the  Church  of  England,  or  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  of  America,  as  in 
communion  with  them. 

As  men,  many  of  them  excellent  men, 
professing  in  part  Christian  doctrines,  and 
observing  Christian  duties,  we  are  bound  to 
regard  them,  and  take  ddight  in  regarding 
them  with  the  kindest  feelings  of  charity — 
but  unquestionably  they  are  not  members  of 
the  same  spiritual  flock  to  which  we  be- 
long. We  believe  them  to  have  strayed 
away  from  the  Catholic  fold.  And  how  is 
it  for  aU  purpoeee,  except  when  our  numbers 
are  needed  to  help  in  making  them  out  a 
part  of  the  Catholic  Church,  how  is  it  that 
these  our  separated  brethren  regard  us? 
They  both  protest  against  us  as  a false  and 
corrupt  Church,  which  their  consciences 
compelled  them  to  quit  They  both  profess 
and  declare  as  a fundamental  article  of  reli- 
gion (article  28th  in  both  English  and 
American  books  of  Conunon  Prayer), 
"that  transubstantiation  or  the  change  of 
the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  sup- 
per of  the  Lord,  is  repugnant  to  the  plain 
words  rf  scripture,  and  overtumeth  the  na- 
ture of  a sacrament”  They  declare  (arti- 
cle 22d),  that  our  doctrine  concerning  pur- 
gatory, pardons,  and  what  they  choose  to 
call,  the  worshipping  and  adoration  of 
images  and  relics,  and  the  invocation  of 
saints,  is  "a  foul  thing,  vainly  invented, 
and  grounded  upon  no  warranty  of  scrip- 
ture, but  rather  repugnant  to  the  word  rf 
GodP  Both  declare  (article  31),  that  the 
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sacrifice  of  masses,  the  most  solemn  of  all 
our  rites,  '^are  bki^pkemous  fables  and  dan-  : 
gerous  deeeiis.^^  The  ungrammatical  phra- 
seology is  that  of  the  articles,  not  mine. 
They  set  forth  (article  35),  that  certain 
homilies,  and  among  them,  is  enumerated  ; 
that  against  peril  of  idolatry,”  contain 
godly  and  wholesome  doctrine,  and  therein  : 
is  contained  the  dreadful  denunciation,  that 
for  eight  hundred  years  before  the  reforma-  : 
tion,  all  ranks  of  Christendom,  were  sunk  in  ; 
idolatry!”  They  both  deny  the  inspiration 
of  a portion  of  what  our  Church  reyerences 
as  the  undoubted  word  of  Cknl,  and  though  ; 
they  allow  the  reading  thereof,  ^^for  exam-  i 
pie  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners,”  yet  i 
they  refuse  to  it  any  **  authority  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  doctrine.”  Every  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England  is  obliged 
to  subscribe  to  these  thirty-nine  articles  be- 
fore his  ordination.  Every  bishop,  peer, 
and  member  of  pariiament,  until  the  late  ; 
Catholic  emancipation  act,  was  obliged — : 
and  every  bishop  yet,  and  also  every  peer  : 
and  member  of  parliament,  except  those  i 
who  are  styled  Roman  Cathoiyics,”  is  i 
obliged  to  subscribe  a written  declaration 
whereby  he  does  '^solemnly  and  sincerely, 
in  the  presence  of  Gfod,  profess,  testify,  and 
declare  that  he  does  believe  that  in  the  sa- 
crament of  the  Lord’s  supper  there  is  not 
any  transubstantiation  of  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  at  or  after  the  consecration  foereof, 
by  any  person  whatever ; and  that  the  invo- 
cation or  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or 
any  other  saint,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  as  they  are  now  used  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  are  superstitious  and  idolatrous,  and  : 
that  he  makes  this  declaration  in  the  plain 
and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  as  they  are 
commonly  understood  by  English  Protest- 
tants.”  (Stot.  30,  Charles  11.  eh.  ii.)  With 


these  formal,  solemn,  and  authentic  decla- 
rations— that  one  of  the  most  sacred  articles 
of  our  faith  is  repugnant  to  the  words  of 
scripture  and  overtumeth  the  nature  of  a 
sacrament — that  our  doctrine  about  an  in- 
termediate state  after  death,  and  invocation 
of  saints,  and  showing  respect  to  their 
images  and  relics,  are  foul  things  vainly 
invented,  and  repugnant  to  God’s  word — 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  a blasphe- 
mous fable,  superstitious  and  idolatrous— 
and  with  an  express  sanction  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Homilies,  that  we,  for  adhering 
to  the  religion,  as  it  was  held  and  practised 
in  Christendom  for  ages  before  the  reforma- 
tion, are  sunk  in  damnable  idolatry — it  is 
mconceivable  that  they  should  yet  hold  us 
to  be  a living  branch  of  Christ’s  spiritual 
vine,  a member  of  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic, 
and  jStpostoHe  Church,  founded  by  him, 
built  upon  a rock,  against  which  the  powers 
of  darkness  should  never  prevail,  and  with 
which  the  spirit  of  truth,  concord,  peace, 
and  true  godliness  was  to  abide  forever! 
Whoever  may  be  right,  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  cannot  aU  be  right  If 
those  who  believe  what  those  solenm  de^ 
nunciations  and  affirmations  declare  that 
they  believe — who  in  their  consciences 
protest  against  our  doctrines  and  our  rites 
as  superstitious,  blasphemous,  idolatrous 
and  damnable— if  these  be  the  Catholics,  un- 
questionably we  cannot  also  be ; and  if  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  the  Catholics,  they 
must  remain,  what  until  lately  they  took  a 
pride  in  declaring  themselves,  Protestants. 
They  have  left  us,  btoiuse,  as  they  say,  of 
our  errors,  inventions,  blasphemous  ftfoles, 
superstition  and  idolatry.  And  because  of 
these  they  protest  to  God  and  the  world 
against  us.  They  are  not  of  us  or  with  us, 
but  against  us. 
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THE  PRIESTHOOD  IN  THE  CHURCH. 
NO.  n. 


The  Priedhood  in  Uu  Churdi,  mi  farih  in 
two  dweounei.  By  William  Rollinson 
Whittingham^  bishop  of  Maryland.  Se- 
cond edition^  with  a preface  and  addi- 
tional notes.  Baltimore : Knight  & Col- 
bum. 

rl  our  first  article  on  the  priesthood  in 
the  Churchy  it  was  shown  that  the  rules 
of  speech  do  not  tolerate  the  assumption  of 
a claim,  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal dergy,  to  the  appellation  of  priests, 
because  words  are  merely  conventional 
sounds  for  the  expression  of  ideas,  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  clergy  not  being  in  the 
public  opinion  what  is  understood  by  the 
word  pried,  they  appropriately  known 
under  another  designation.  This  should  be 
sufficient  to  destroy  all  pretension  to  such  a 
title  among  the  reformed  clergy,  and  to 
check  the  uiurping  mroganee^  of  those  who 
undertake  the  remodelling  of  our  language 
and  the  perversion  of  ancient  and  venerated 
names,  in  order  to  pass  ofi*  with  better 
grace  the  innovations  of  modem  times. 
Bishop  Whittingham,  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  discourses,  with  a preface  and  addi- 
tional notes,  contends  that  it  is  the  thing, 
not  the  name,  about  which  the  true  Catho- 
lic is  anxious;”  and  further  on  he  remarks ; 

against  both  the  Romanist  and  such 
churchmen  as  may  be  disposed  towards  the 
view  of  Zuingle,  it  is  safe  and  right  to  insist 
that  while  we  have  the  thing,  we  (the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  clergy)  shall  not  tamely 
surrender  its  true  name.”  Now  we  assert 
that  the  bishop  has  committed  two  great 
mistakes  in  the  extracts  which  we  have 
quoted.  In  the  first  place  the  true  Catholic 
should  not  be  free  from  anxiety  with  re- 
spect to  the  names  that  express  his  religious 
views.  What  a distortion  of  language 
would  ensue,  if  ministers  of  the  gospel  who 


• We  use  the  cxprvMion  of  the  bishop,  p.  4. 


hold  and  preach  doctrines  diametrically  op- 
posite, employed  the  same  terms  to  express 
the  nature  of  their  functions?  What  a‘ 
confusion  of  tongues  would  be  witnessed, 
if  the  words  pried,  aUar,  eaerifiee,  &c.  were 
introduced  among  Christians  to  convey 
ideas  that  were  never,  in  a proper  sense, 
connected  with  these  terms  ? We  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  Bishop  Whitting- 
ham has  more  than  once  smiled  at  the  as- 
sumption of  the  episcopal  title  by  men  who 
deny  that  the  episcopal  order  is  a distinct 
grade  of  the  Christian  hierarchy,  and  he 
would  probably  admit  that  were  this  as- 
sumption to  become  general,  it  might  have 
the  efiect  of  misleading  the  ignorant  or  un- 
wary. At  all  events  the  regard  for  a proper 
and  well  defined  terminology  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  members  of  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood; the  Protestant  clergy,  as  we  have 
shown,  are  far  from  being  willing  to  em- 
ploy a language  that  does  not  accord  with 
their  religious  opinions.  Why  did  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Johns,  on  the  day  of  his  installation  as 
rector  of  Christ  church,  protest  so  forciUy 
against  the  terms  which  his  bishop  had 
used  in  the  morning?  We  give  the  reason 
in  his  own  words : I do  firmly  and  so- 
lemnly believe  that  the  use  of  such  language 
cannot  ftul  to  bewilder  and  mislead  the 

minds  of  our  people to  use  these 

terms  without  such  qualification  (of  a figu- 
rative sense)  very  distinctly  expressed,  leads 
to  error  and  is  at  variance  with  the  word  of 
Gh>d,  and  the  institutions  and  principles  of 
our  Church.”*  Nor  does  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Johns  rely  solely  upon  his  own  judgment 
in  the  expression  of  this  opinion;  he  ad- 
duces the  authority  of  Bishop  White,  who 
has  devoted  a whole  lecture  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  inconsistency  and  danger  attend- 
ing the  use  of  the  words  priest,  altar,  &c. 
by  those  who  believe  with  Bishop  Whit- 

* Protestaot  Elpwoopal  Ptttor,  pp.  13, 14. 
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tingham*  that  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
eucharist  are  mere  figures  or  types. 

The  second  error  which  the  bishop  has 
committed,  or  rather  repeated,  in  the  republi- 
cation of  his  discourses,  is  to  assert  that  the 
Episcopalian  Church  possesses  the  minis- 
try and  worship  which  authorise  the  use 
of  the  phraseology  objected  to  by  Mr.  Johns. 
It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  of  these  remarks 
how  gratuitously  the  pretension  has  been 
put  forth.  He  rests  his  proposition  on  the 
ground  that  the  ministry  of  the  Christian 
priesthood  in  the  word  and  sacraments  (as 
understood  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church)  is  equivalent  in  nature  and  effi- 
ciency to  that  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  in 
offering  animal  or  other  8acrifice8.”t  But, 
even  were  this  the  case,  the  thesis  of  the 
iHshop  would  not  be  proved : for  there  can  be 
no  true  Christian  priesthood,  except  among 
those  who  perform  the  functions  instituted 
and  delegated  by  our  divine  Saviour.  Now 
one  of  the  principal  functions  that  are  ex- 
ercised by  the  ministers  of  Christ  is  to  offer 
the  sacrifice  of  his  sacred  body  and  blood, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church  which  is  clearly  proposed  in  the 
following  words  of  the  council  of  Trent 
Although  Christ  our  Lord  was  to  offer 
himself  once  to  his  eternal  Father  on  the 
altar  of  the  cross  by  actually  dying  to  ob- 
tain for  us  eternal  redemption,  yet  as  his 
priesthood  was  not  to  become  extinct  by  his 
death,  in  order  to  leave  his  Church  a visi- 
ble sacrifice  suited  to  the  present  condition 
of  men,  a sacrifice  which  might  at  the  same 
time  represent  to  us  the  bloody  sacrifice 
consummated  on  the  cross,  preserve  the 
memory  of  it  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and 


* Enuumel  in  the  Enehariit,  pp.  10, 11 . The  bi- 
shop telU  Of  that  Bishop  White  was  **  warped  by 
peepidice.”  The  fact  it  that  Bishop  White  had  m 
view  to  call  things  by  their  rirtt  names,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  introdoction  among  Protestants  of  a pnra- 


seology,  which  does  not  express  their  pinions. 


Bishop  White,  sustained  at  he  is  by  geoer 
eould  with  mn^  more  propriety  retort  the  charge, 
and  saj  that  Bishop  Whittingham  is  warped  by 
prejadiee. 

t Priesthood  in  the  Chnreh,  second  edition,  p.  3. 
In  placing  the  Christian  ministrations  on  a level  with 
tlie  Jewmh  rites,  the  bishop  pays  no  great  homage 
to  the  dignity  and  efficacy  of  the  sacrinoe  under  toe 
law  of  grace.  The  difference  would  be  in  fiivor  of 
the  Jewish  dispens^oo,  that  offered  to  Ood  the 
paschal  lamb,  bmtifuUy  typieal  of  the  Lamb  who 
was  to  be  slain  for  the  sms  of  the  world. 


apply  the  salutary  fruits  of  it  for  the  remis- 
sion of  the  sins  which  we  daily  commit ; at 
his  last  supper  on  the  very  night  on  which 
he  was  betrayed,  giving  proof  that  he  was 
established  a priest  forever  according  to  the 
order  of  Melchisedech,  he  ofiiered  to  Gtod 
the  Father  his  body  and  blood  under  the 
appearances  of  bread  and  wine,  and  under 
the  same  symbols  gave  them  to  the  apos- 
tles, whom  he  constituted  at  the  same  time 
priests  of  the  new  law.  By  these  words, 
^Do  ye  this  in  remembrance  of  me,^  he 
commissioned  them  and  their  successors  in 
the  priesthood  to  consecrate  and  offer  his 
body  and  blood,  as  the  Catholic  Church 
has  always  understood  and  taught  For, 
after  having  celebrated  the  ancient  pass- 
over  which  the  children  of  Israel  immolated 
in  remembrance  of  their  delivery  from  the 
bondage  of  Egypt,  he  establish^  the  new 
passover,  giving  himself  to  be  immolated  by 
his  priests  in  the  name  of  his  Church  under 
visible  signs,  in  memory  of  his  passage 
from  this  world  to  his  Father;  when,  re- 
deeming us  by  his  blood,  he  delivered  us 
from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  translated 
us  into  his  kingdom.’’  (i8e».  22,  c.  1.)  The 
bishop  may  quibble  at  his  pleasure  upon 
the  words  of  the  council,  vinble,  immohUed, 
&c.,  as  well  as  those  used  in  the  canon  of  the 
mass  and  in  the  prayer  books  of  the  faithful;* 
all  this  will  have  no  effect  whatever  in  sub- 
stantiating his  claim  to  the  true  ministry  of 
the  gospel;  because  it  will  still  be  certain 
that  he  does  not  offer  the  sacrifice  instituted 
by  Christ,  and  consequently  that  his  minis- 
terial office  is  the  mere  phantom  of  the 
Christian  priesthood;  in  short  that  in  his 
communion  there  is  not  the  real  or  true  sa- 
crifice of  the  new  law  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  Christian  priesthood,  but  a fictitious  rite 
and  human  invention  from  which  its  minis- 


* According  to  Bishop  Whittingham  **  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  says,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  Christ’s 
body  and  blood  slain  under  the  transnbetantiated 
signs.  The  canon  of  the  aoass  and  their  own  prayer 
IxMks  teach  the  people  that  it  is  the  elements  un- 
transobstantiated.”  The  council  does  not  say  this, 
as  is  evident  from  the  text.  The  canon  of  the  mass 
and  the  prayer  books  term  the  nnoonsecrated  ele- 
ments, Mocnficei,  but  not  in  the  strict  and  proper 
sense.  Thnseould  wecall  upon  the  faithfnl  to  bring 
their  offmngB  for  the  poor,  though  the  objects  which 
they  are  to  present  are  not  offcringi  strictly  speak- 
ing, until  they  are  given.  ^ 

Jt 
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ten  can  derive  no  claim  to  tlie  appellation 
of  Christian  priests.* 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Chi^ch^  the  lx>dy  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
substantially  present  in  the  offering  which  is 
made  to  Qod.  Is  it  not  then  an  abuse  of 
words  to  contend^  as  the  bishop  does,  that  the 
sacrifice  in  thia  hypothesis  is  leu  real  than 
where  the  elements  of  the  euchaiist  ore  mere 
signs  of  that  body  and  blood  1 Which  is, 
more  properly  speaking,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ, — the  offering  in 
which  they  are  truly  and  substantially  pre- 
sent, or  that  in  which  they  are  truly  and  really 
absent?  By  confounding  also  a real  and 
bloody  immolation,  such  as  that  of  the  cross, 
with  a real  and  unbloody  immolation,  as  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  eucharistic  sacrifice. 
Bishop  Whittingham  strangely  misunder- 
stands the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Chiurch. 
For  we  believe  that  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  new 
law,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  really 
and  substantially  present,  and  a visible  im- 
molation takes  place,  consisting  in  the  ap- 
parent separation  of  the  body  from  the  blo^ 
under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine;  an 
immolation  effected  by  the  sword  of  the 
consecrating  word,  and  when,  to  the  senses 
our  Saviour  appears  in  a state  of  death,  and 
is  offered  to  his  Father  under  the  symbols 
of  death.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  which  all  Catholic  theologians 
have  ever  taught,  and  the  faithful  have 
ever  believed.  It  matters  not  what  their 
opinions  may  be  on  other  points  which  are 
not  of  faith;  the  one  essential  question  is 
that  which  regards  the  reality  of  the  sacri- 
fice, and  all  are  united  in  the  belief  con- 
tained in  the  words  of  the  Tridentine  synod, 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  sub- 
stantially offered  to  Gk>d  in  an  unbloody 
manner  during  the  action  of  the  mass  if  all 

* The  proofs  hy  which  we  intended  to  establish 
this  proposition  at  length,  are  necessarily  deferred 
to  another  article,  that  we  majr  notice  the  additional 
obMirations  of  Bishop  Vyhittingham  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  discourses. 

f Bish<m  Whittingham  has  misrepresented  the 
opinion  of  Bellarmine,  in  saying  that  he  considered 
the  eonsnmptioo  of  the  elements  as  the  immolalMm, 
No  such  language  is  to  be  found  in  BeUarmine.  He 
says  that  the  consumption  of  the  elements  by  the 
priest  is^  an  inte|;ral  part  of  the  sacrifice,  not  that 
it  is  the  immolation.  It  would  hare  been  better  to 
consult  the  works  of  Bellarmine,  than  to  take  his 
. opinions  at  second  hand  from  Bishop  Moreton,  who 




believe  that  the  victim  present  is  identically 
the  same  as  that  offered  on  the  cross,  and 
that  the  difference  between  the  two  sacrifices 
consists  merely  in  the  mode  of  offering,  and 
that  the  mystic  oblation  on  our  altars  is  a 
renovation  and  perpetuation  of  that  which 
took  place  in  a bbody  manner  on  Calvary, 
thus  verifying  the  prediction  of  the  Psalmist 
in  relation  to  Christ:  ^^Thou  art  a priest 
forever,  according  to  the  order  of  Melchise- 
deck’’  To  contend,  therefore,  that  the  sacri- 
fice is  leu  real  than  the  Protestant  eucharist, 
which  contains  mere  bread  and  wine,  is 
manifestly,  to  borrow  an  ezpressbn  of 
Bishop  Whittingham,  aside  firom  the 

truth.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine 
the  explanations  which  he  has  furnished  of 
the  contradictions  pointed  out  in  the, two 
discourses. 

I.  One  of  the  inconsistencies  charged 
against  the  bishop  was  in  relation  to  the 
follovring  passage  of  St  James’  epistle. 

Is  any  sick  among  you  ? let  him  c^  for 
the  elders  of  the  Church,  and  let  them  pray 
over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil,”  &c. 
He  concludes  from  this  text  that  the  elders 
of  the  Church  have  power  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins ; but  knowing  that  among  the 
elders  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
the  ceremony  of  praying  over  a sick  person 
and  anointing  him  with  oil  is  not  practised, 
we  put  the  question : ^^if  Christ  conferred 
this  power  for  the  benefit  of  his  people, 
why  do  Protestant  ministers  withhold  the 
blessings  that  may  flow  from  it?”  Ta this 
inquiry  the  bishop  answers  : Such  ques- 
tions come  with  peculiarly  ill  grace  from  a 
member  of  a communion  that  professes  to 
believe  in  the  continuance  of  the  gift  of  mi- 
racles to  the  Church,  and  retains  the  use  of 
the  outward  sign  once  made  the  instrument 
of  the  gift  of  healing.  When  Protestants 
hear  of  the  sick  being  'raised  up’  by  ese- 
treme  vnetion,  they  may  deem  it  right  to  re- 
store the  use  of  oil,  in  addition  to  the  prayers 
which  their  priests  now  offer  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins.” 

Now  this  is  a mere  evasion  of  the  diffi- 
culty ; because  in  the  text  of  St  James  that 

attribates  to  him  words  that  he  nerer  wrote.  See 
Bellar.  De  Missa,  1. 1,  o.  27.  The  N.  York  Churtk- 
man  has  obeeired  with  regret  this  error  of  Bishop 
Whittingham. 
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we  have  quoted,  the  benefits  accruing  to  the 
sick  pereon  from  the  ministrations  of  the 
elder,  are  not  attributed  to  his  **  prayers,’’ 
any  more  than  to  the  anointing  with  oil 
the  scriptural  passage  expressly  enjoins 
upon  the  elders  to  pray  oyer  the  sick  per- 
son, anointing  him  wAh  oil the  restoration 
of  the  parent’s  health  is  not  stated  to  be 
the  result  of  anointing ; why  then  does  the 
bishop  speak  of  the  gift  of  miracles,  as  if  a 
miracle  were  implied  by  the  unction,  and 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  by  the  prayer?  What 
right  has  he  to  suppose  that  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  does  not  follow  from  the  anointing 
as  well  as  from  the  prayer?  Upon  what 
grounds  also  does  he  suppose  that  the  Al- 
mighty may  not,  without  any  miracle,  but 
in  virtue  of  a holy  rite  by  him  established, 
restore  the  health  of  the  sick  person  when 
he  deems  it  expedient  for  his  spiritual  wel- 
fare ? We  are,  therefore,  still  authorized  to 
urge  the  question,  and  to  demand  from  the 
bishop  an  explanation  of  the  inconsistency 
in  wUch  he  is  involved.  If  our  divine  Sa- 
viour, by  the  teaching  of  his  apostle  insti- 
tuted a ceremony,  consisting  of  prayer  and 
anointing  with  oil,  and  enjoins  upon  the 
ministers  of  his  Church  to  perform  this 
ceremony  in  behalf  of  the  sick,  why  do  not 
the  ministers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  conform  to  the  command  of  Christ 
in  this  particular?  Bishop  Whittingham 
infers  from  the  text  of  the  apostle  that  our 
Saviour  has  left  to  ihe  elders  of  the  Church 
the  power  of  forgiving  sins ; why  then  does 
be  undertake  to  mangle  the  institution  or 
the  ceremony  by  which  this  forgiveness  is 
to  be  obtained  ? The  scripture  tells  us  that 
this  ceremony  consists  of  an  unction  with 
oil  and  of  prayer ; why  does  the  bishop  omit 
the  unction  ? We  contend  that  he  has  no 
more  authority  to  separate  this  anointing 
from  the  act  of  prayer,  than  he  has  to  cur- 
tail the  rite  of  baptism  by  omitting  the  ablu^ 
tion  with  water,  while  he  pronounces  the 
requisite  formula. 

2.  We  charged  the  bishop  with  having 
maintained  that  the  Church  of  Christ  be- 
fore the  reformation  was  characterized  by  a 
ha^-duearded  paganism  and  an  abnost  bias- 
phessmu  use  of  the!  eucharistic  institution. 

, To  show  that  we  had  reason  for  the  as- 

L. 


sertion,  we  will  quote  his  words  at  length.^ 
'^Unquestionably,  like  every  other  truth, 
this  of  the  sacerdotal  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  has  been  liable  to  misinter- 
pretation and  abuse.  Elrrors  of  the  most 
dangerous  nature  have  grown  out  of  it,  and 
prevailed  to  a very  great  extent,  and  find 
their  misguided  advocates  to  this  very  day 
and  at  our  thresholds.  A priesthood  as- 
suming the  character  of  mediatorship 
intercessorship  sprung  up  in  days  of  pre^ 
dominant  ignorance,  out  of  the  amalgama- 
tion of  half  discarded  paganism  wi^  the 
Christian  forms  and  doctrines.  A worship 
offered  not  with,  but  for  the  people,  in  a 
tongue  unknown  to  them,  and  a voice  in- 
audible, crept  into  use  among  insufficiently 
instructed  converts  from  the  barbarous 
hordes  that  changed  the  face  of  Europe  in 
the  sixth  and  following  centuries,  and,  in 
similar  circumstances,  found  its  way  nmnng 
the  churches  of  the  east,  depriving  their 
time-honored  forms  of  half  their  beauty 
and  nearly  all  their  efficacy.  Crude,  con- 
tradictory, and  low  views  of  the  Christian 
sacraments,  led  to  utterly  unscriptural  no- 
tions of  the  sacrificial  nature  of  the  blessed 
eucharist,  and  while  they,  almost  blasphe- 
mously, elevated  it  into  a constantly  recur- 
ring, and  simultaneously  multiplied,  propi- 
tiatory repetition  of  the  one  great  mystery 
wrought  on  Calvary;  degraded  it  into  de- 
pendence for  its  nature,  worth  and  efficacy, 
on  the  intention  of  the  frail  and  sinful  men 
commissioned  with  its  administration.  Mi- 
nisterial intervention  for  the  remitting  or 
retaining  sin,  by  admission  to  the  sacraments 
or  exclusion  from  their  privileges,  assumed 
the  form,  for  ten  centuries  unheard  of  in  the 
Church,  of  judicial  reconciliation  of  offend- 
ers in  absolution,  given  on  terms  at  the 
discretion  of  the  fallible,  mortal  judge. 

" Such  a priesthood  the  reformers  found, 
claiming  privileges,  which  it  refused  to  test 
by  the  written  record  of  its  commission,  and 
exercising  those  privileges,  even  on  its  own 
showing  of  their  extent,  in  abuses  the  most 
fearful  and  soul-destroying.  Is  it  wonderful 
that  some  who  set  themselves  to  gainsay  its 
usurpations,  failed,  in  the  corruption  wffich 

* Priesthood  in  the  Church,  first  edition,  p.  20, 

&o. 
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they  saw,  to  find  the  simple,  scriplaral  ori- 
ginal? and  under  the  exclusive  worship, 
mumbled  in  an  unknown  tongue,  of  a mass 
and  pardon-mongering  ministry,  lost  sight  of 
the  Christian  priesthood  and  its  spiritual 
sacrifices 

This  is  strong  language  applied  to  the 
Church ; but  how  does  the  bishop  rebut  the 
charge  that  we  preferred  against  him  ? He 
denies  it:  he  teUs  us:  ^‘The  Romanist 
critic  of  these  Discourses  has  permitted  him- 
self to  ask,  with  reference  to  this  passage, 
^How  can  it  be  said  that  this  Church  of 
Christ  was  characterized  by  a half  ducarded 
paganism,  an  aknoti  Idaspksmom  use  of  the 
eucharistic  institution  V It  is  not  so  said, 
as  the  reader  must  perceive.  It  is  said  of 
^ ha^f  discarded  paganism’  that  it  was  amal- 
gamated with  Christian  forms  and  doc- 
trines. Does  that  affirm  that  one  ingre- 
dient of  this  amalgamation  characterized 
the  Church  ?”  And,  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  subject,  he  honors  the  Catholic  Church 
with  the  following  compliment:  Idola- 
try is  amalgamated  with  the  Tridentine 
doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  in  the  ‘latria’ 
paid  to  the  ^sacrament’  as  sud%,  which 
in  as  far  as  it  it  a sacrament  is  a crea- 
ture: but  shall  it  therefore  be  said  that 
idolatry  characterizes  the  Tridentine  com- 
munion ? Surely  not : yet  idolatry  is  more 
prominent  in  the  heterogeneous  mass  now 
known  as  Romanism,  than  * half  discarded 
paganism’  was  in  the  Christianity  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries.”  Now,  we 
contend  that  the  bishop  by  this  flattering 
comparison  has  only  confirmed  the  accusa-  | 
tion  that  we  lodged  against  him.  If  idolatry 
were  amalgamated  with  our  doctrine  of  the 
eucharist,  it  would  be  an  insufferable  feaiture 
of  the  Catholic  worship ; it  would  place  us 
on  a level  with  the  heathens,  and  deprive 
us  of  all  claim  whatever  to  communion  with 
the  Church  of  Christ:  and  for  the  same 
reason,  if  haffduearded  paganism,  crude,  low 
viewsandimser^hiralnotionsof  the  eucharist  | 
were  amalgamated  with  the  Christianity  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  d^tfiving  its  | 
time-honored  forms  of  nearly  aU  their  efficacy,  | 
and  Mtuj^wmoudy  modifying  its  divinely  es- 
tablishff  intuitions:  if  all  this  had  crept  | 
into  the  Chiroi^  of  those  days,  it  was  cer-  I 


tainly  a diaraeteristie  which  marked  it  as  no 
longer  the  Church  of  Christ,  with  which  he 
promised  to  abide  to  the  end  of  the  world : 
it  was  enough  to  exclude  it  from  all  claim 
to  respect,  as  it  did  not  understand  the  scrip- 
tures rightly,  which,  as  Bishop  Whitdng- 
ham  admits,  can  be  rightly  interpreted  only 
in  and  by  the  Church.*  Vainly  will  he 
reply  that  ^^the  Church  Catholic  never 
sanctioned  the  views  and  practices  spoken 
of  in  the  text  as  * crude,  contradictory,  low, 
almost  blasphemous;”’  and  that  ^'a  few 
western  bishops,  assembled  under  the  coer- 
cing influence  of  Rome,  at  Trent,  by  so  doing, 
and  pretending  to  a right  which  the  Church 
Catholic  alone  can  exercise,  have  cut  them- 
selves and  their  adherents  off  from  its  blessed 
body,  so  far  as  their  own  act,  without  the  judir 
cial  sentence  of  a general  council,  can  ffeet 
tt.”  Let  him  name,  if  he  can,  any  portion  of 
the  Christian  world  in  which  these  practices 
were  not  sanctioned.  Were  they  not  sanc- 
tioned at  Rome,  and  was  not  every  nation 
in  Christendom,  except  the  eastern  schismar 
tics,  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Rome 
before  the  reformation?  Upon  what  histo- 
rical grounds  can  he  assert  that  the  fathers 
of  the  council  of  Trent  cut  themselves  oflf 
from  the  Church  ? From  what  church  did 
they  separate?  From  that  of  Luther,  or 
Henry  the  Eighth’s  parliament?  Will  he 
contend  that  either  of  these  individuals  was 
the  Church  of  Christ,  or  that  the  Christian 
body  should  have  bowed  to  the  will  of 
Luther,  a mere  priest,  or  of  a set  of  laymen 
in  England  ?t  If  he  say  this,  what  becomes 
of  the  Church-authority  which  he  recog- 
nizes ? The  facts  which  history  proclaims 
are  simply  these,  that  when  Luther  broached 
his  new  opinions,  he  was  condemned  by  the 
only  ecclesiastical  authority  that  existed, 
that  of  the  Catholic  Church,  represented  by 
the  council  of  Trent  In  the  same  way, 
when  Henry  VIII.  denied  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope,  becaiise  the  latter  would  not  encou- 
rage his  lustful  designs,  he  was  denounced 
as  an  innovator,  by  the  same  authority. 
Before  this  period,  the  whole  Christian 
world,  with  the  exception  above  mentioned, 
was  united  with  the  see  of  Rome,  and 

* Prietihood  in  the  Charch,  3d  edit.  p.  37,  note. 

t See  IhcNighu  oo  the  AngUoan  Chiueb,  p.  173. 
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therefore  the  dilemma  in  which  Bishop 
Whittingham  has  placed  himself^  remains 
in  full  play  against  him,  and  we  repeat  the 
question,  where  was  the  Church  of  Christ, 
**the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth,”  at  the 
time  when  loto,  contradktory,  aknoit  bkuph^ 
mom  practices  were  prevalent,  and  a ha^- 
discarded  paganism  characterized  its  worship? 
How  can  all  this  be  conciliated  with  the 
promises  of  Christ,  to  remain  with  his 
Church  to  the  end  of  time? 

3.  We  proved  that  Bishop  Whittingham 
had  incorrectly  represented  the  Catholic 
worship,  in  the  statement  that  it  was  offered 

not  wUh,  but  for  the  people.”  The  words 
of  the  canon  of  the  mass  quoted  by  us  are 
an  evidence  that  the  people  do  offer  in  con- 
junction with  the  priest:  but  to  escape 
from  the  charge  he  says  that  we  did  not 
cite  his  words  at  length  ; we  cited  what  we 
knew  to  be  an  error,  and  we  exposed  it 
That  this  error  moreover  was  the  point  to 
which  the  bishop  directed  particular  atten- 
tion, is  plain  from  the  italicism  of  the 
! words.  He  seems  to  argue  that,  the  sacri- 
fice in  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  offered 
with  the  people,  because  the  more  solemn 
part  of  it  is  recited  in  an  inaudible  voice, 
and  in  an  unknown  tongue.  But  how  such 
an  inference  could  be  drawn  from  the  pre- 
mises we  are  utterly  at  a loss  to  conceive. 
For  if  the  people  read  the  prayers  in  their 
books  or  mentally  unite  with  the  officiating 
clergy  man,  what  prevents  them  from  being 
co-offerers  with  him  ?• 

♦ Bishop  Whittingham  yery  learnedly  tells  ns : 
**  In  their  (Catholic)  books  of  devotion,  while  a part 
of  it  (the  canon)  is  translated,  os  if  iiwerethewhoU 
(see  Untdins  Manual,  &c.  approuedby  the  Ri.  Rev, 
2>r.  Hughee,  New  York,  Im,  pa^  101,  ss),  a 
part  is  eanningly  kept  buck,  becs«e  it  makes  men- 
tion of  facts  and  implies  doctrines  that  it  would 
be  most  inconvenient  to  hare  constantly  before 
them.  Let  this  be  disproved,  if  it  can.”  It  is  dif- 
ficult here  to  conjecture  what  the  writer  wishes  us 
to  disprove.  If  he  allude  to  the  motive  for  omitting 
the  words  of  oonsecrutioa  in  the  U.  Manual,  we  deny 
the  assertion  as  utterly  gratuitous  : 1.  Because  in 
many  prayer-books  all  the  words  of  consecratiem  are 
to  be  bund,  Bee  Roman  Miesal,  in  English ; Holy 
tVeek ; Paroiseien  Rom,  in  French,  &c.  2,  The 
people  not  being  the  eonsecrators  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  there  is  no  necessity  to  plane  the  formula  re- 
qaiwed  for  this  in  the  prayer-nooks.  It  would  be 
BO  ooovenienee  whatever  for  the  Catholic  clergy  to 
withhold  from  the  notiee  of  the  pe<mle  any  ooc- 
trine  of  the  Cburdi,  because  the  people  believe  the 
real  pretence,  and  ev^  th^  else  that  the  clergy 
believe ; but  we  may  ooaoeive  that  His  very  eoBve- 
VoL.  II.— No.  3. 


' 4.  In  relation  to  the  charge  that  Bishop 
Whittingham  had  stigmatized  the  Catholic 
priesthood  in  opprobrious  terms,  he  remarks 
that  he  spoke  of  the  priesthood  whieh  the  re- 
formers found.  This  obsenration  may  pass 
for  what  it  is  worth ; every  body  knows 
that  the  priesthood  which  the  reformers 
found,  was  the  priesthood  of  the  Catholic 
Church.®  But  he  adds : In  many  re- 
spects the  reformation  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  the  priesthood  even  in  the 
Tridentine  schism : and  the  writer  of  these 
discourses  would  not  choose  to  employ  the 
language  of  the  text,  without  qualification, 
of  the  priesthood  in  any  part  of  the  Roman 
obedience  at  the  present  day ; still  less,  of 
that  in  the  Roman  schism  in  this  country.”t 
Are  we  to  consider  this  a compliment, 
gentle  reader?  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
opposition  on  the  one  side  is  frequently 
productive  of  reaction  on  the  other,  and  in 
the  providence  of  God  evil  may  become  the 
occasion  of  good.  By  the  efforts  of  the  re- 
formers, who  set  up  their  private  opinions 
against  the  teachings  of  the  universal 
Church,  the  vigilance  both  of  the  clergy 
and  the  laity  was  doubtless  awakened,  and 
they  armed  themselves  more  vigorously 
against  the  dangers  that  surrounded  them. 

In  the  same  way  does  the  faithful  Christian  : 
derive  advantage  even  from  the  suggestions 
of  the  evil  spirit,  and  by  the  habit  of  re- 
sisting temptation  become  more  firmly  es- 
tablished in  the  practice  of  virtue.  As  to 
the  doctrine  and  worship  acknowledged  by 
the  members  of  the  priesthood  anterior  to 

nient  for  certain  bishopa  and  clergymen  to  talk  of  a 
eacrijice,  real  pretence,  Ac.  at  one  time,  and  a few 
days  after,  to  explain  the  whole  matter  away. 

“ But  be  it  observed,”  says  Bishop  Whittingham, 

**  the  assertion  is  made  in  the  text,  of  times  preced- 
ing the  reformation.  Does  the  Romish  critic  ven- 
ture to  admit  that  his  communion  at  the  present 
day,  in  this  country,  is  answerable  for  all  that  may 
be  truly  Droved  against  portions  of  the  western  and 
eastern  (;harches  * in  the  sixth  and  following  centu- 
ries ” To  this  we  answer  yet,  if  these  portions 
were  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Rome ; because 
the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  Catholic  Church 
have  never  changed.  Tney  are  now  what  they 
were  in  the  sixth  and  following  centariea . **  Does 
ho  venture  to  affirm  that  even  now,  as  much  of  the 
mass  as  inlaid  before  the  people,  soy  in  the  ' Ursa- 
line  Manual,*  would  be  entmsted  to  them  in  Sicily 
or  Malta,  where  Rome  has  the  eompletc  spiritual 
dominion  she  so  much  affisets  ?*’  We  angsrer  most 
ateuredly,  ft 

♦See page#  ITS— 182.  ^ ^ 

t PrmbMd  in  the  Chnnh,2  mh.  p.  81,  tiofr.  , 
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the  refonnation,  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  in  the  United  States  to  co- 
incide perfectly  with  them  and  with  their 
successors  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ; 
because^  as  we  have  before  observed,  the 
doctrine  and  worship  of  the  Catholic  Church 
have  never  varied. 

5.  We  have  now  reached  the  last  incon- 
sistency that  was  imputed  to  Bishop  Whit- 
tingham,  and  which  consisted  on  the  one 
hand  in  advocating  an  authority  in  the 
minister  to  teach  the  people,  and  on  the 
other  in  leaving  that  teaching  to  the  final 
judgment  of  his  hearers.  In  endeavoring 
to  repel  this  charge  the  bishop  has  been  as 
unsuccessful  as  in  his  other  attempts  at  ex- 
planation. He  accuses  us  of  having  mis- 
cited  his  words,  and  then  entering  upon 
distinctions  which  are  rather  difiScult  of 
comprehension,  he  tells  us  that  the  people 
are  judges,  whether  they,  each  one  as  he 
is  to  give  account  of  himself  to  God,  are  to 
receive  certain  portions  of  his  (the  minis- 
ter’s) teaching  as  that  of  Christ.”  After- 
wards he  remarks : many  things  a pastor 
may  teach  whkh  his  people  are  not  bound 
to  receive  as  the  voice  of  Christ.  But  they 
are  bound,  at  their  soul’s  peril,  to  reject 
nothing  for  which  the  Bible  rightly  in- 
terpreted, is  his  warrant.  Rightly  inter- 
preted the  Bible  can  only  be,  in  and  by  the 
Church.”* 

Whatever  may  be  thought  by  others  of  this 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge for  our  part  that  we  do  not  understand 
it,  and  we  shall  briefly  mention  our  objec- 
tions. 1.  Bishop  Whittingham  admits  that 
the  people  are  to  judge  whether  they  should 
receive  certain  portions  of  the  pastor’s  teach- 
ing as  that  of  Christ,  and  are  bound  to  re- 
ject nothing  for  which  the  Bible  is  his  war- 
rant Now,  we  ask,  how  are  they  to  judge 
of  this,  unless  by  comparing  the  teaching 
of  the  pastor  with  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  7 
and  if  they  have  the  right,  as  the  bishop 
says,  to  institute  this  inquiry  for  the  satis- 
faction of  their  minds,  what  becomes  of  the 
pastor’s  authority  as  a representative  of 
Christ?  But  he  will,  perhaps,  inform  us, 
that  the  Church  has  settled  the  meaning  of 

* Priesthood,  ftc.  second  edidoo,  p.  27,  no/e. 
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the  scriptures,  and  the  people  may  judge  of 
the  pastor’s  orthodoxy  by  comparing  it  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Where  will  they 
find  this  doctrine  of  their  Church?  We 
have  already  observed  that  the  sense  of  the 
thirty-nine  articles  has  never  been  deter- 
mined, and  that  to  this  day  they  are  explained 
in  at  least  four  different  ways.*  We  know 
that  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  the 
office  of  bishop  is  considered  by  some  an 
essential  order  of  the  priesthood,  while  among 
othersf  it  is  looked  upon  as  a distinction, 
unnecessary  for  communion  with  the  Church 
of  Christ  We  know  that  the  book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  authorizes  the  pebple,  in  the  re- 
citation of  the  Jipodles^  Creed,  the  most 
venerable  formula  of  Christian  faith,  to 
modify  one  of  its  articles,  or  even  to  omit 
it  altogether.^  Even  were  the  teaching  of 
the  Church  well  ascertained,  we  contend 
that  it  is  incapable  of  setting  the  mind  of 
the  people  at  rest  upon  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, because  the  Protestant  Episcqpalian 
believes  that  the  decision  of  no  pastor  or 
bishop,  nor  of  all  the  pastors  or  bishops  col- 
lectively, can  determine  with  certainty  the 
meaning  of  the  Bible,  and  consequently, 
when  the  people  hear  the  doctrinal  exposi- 
tions of  their  pastor,  even  if  they  are  assured 
that  his  teaching  is  in  accordance  vdth  that 
of  their  Church,  they  are  still  in  a state  of 
uncertainty  whether  the  doctrine  proposed 
to  them  is  true  or  false.  The  charge,  there- 
fore, which  we  brought  against  the  bishop 
of  having  asserted  a contradiction  remains 
in  all  its  force.  He  recommends  a pastor 
to  the  people  as  the  representative  of  Christ, 
and  enjoins  upon  them  to  hear  him  as  they 
would  hear  his  Master,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  assures  us  that  they  are  judges 
whether  they  are  to  receive  certain  portions 
of  his  teaching  as  that  of  Christ.”  He 
again  affirms  that  the  people  are  bound  to 
reject  nothing  for  which  the  Bible,  rightly 
interpreted,  is  the  pastor’s  warrant,  that  the 
Bible  can  be  rightly  interpreted,  only  in  and 
by  the  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
allows  the  people  to  believe  that  their  Church 

♦See  Westminster  Reriew,  No.  ISO,  American 
edition. 

t Bishop  Johns’  Farewell  Sermon. 

t Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  26,  Phil.  edit. 
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18  fallible,  that  it  may  lead  diem  into  error, 
and,  therefore^  that  its  interpretationB  of  the 
scripture  may  be  erroneous,  while  their  own 
individual  interpretation  may  be  correct 
The  reflecting  Christian  will  perceive  the  vast 
difference  between  this  inconsistent  view 
and  the  Catholic  principle.  The  Catholic 
believes  that  his  Church  is  infallible  in  its 
decisions,  and  when  the  pastor  is  in  com- 
munion with  this  Church,  he  bows  assent 
to  an  infttUible  authority,  rendered  such  by 
the  promise  of  Christ  that  the  gates  of  hell 
“ will  never  prevail  against  his  Church,  and 
that  he  himself  will  abide  with  it  forever.^’ 


Here  we  discover  a real  and  true  freedom  of 
the  mind,  a consistency  which  places  the 
Christian  at  rest  by  an  adherence  to  incon- 
trovertible principles;  but  that  a Protest- 
ant Episcopalian  bishop  who  believes  his 
Church  to  be  fallible,  should  call  himself  a 
representative  of  Christ  in  the  office  of  teach- 
ing, and  assert  that  the  Bible  can  only  be 
rightly  interpreted  in  and  by  the  Church,  is 
a contradictory  assumption  which  at  once 
convicts  him  of  what  he  allies  against  the 
Catholic  Church,  a disposition  to  hind  the 
inteUeet  of  the  laity,  W. 


DEVOTION  TO  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  A RECENT  PASTORAL  LETTER  OF  CARDINAL  DE  RONALD. 


j TTTHEN  the  Christian  religion  came  : 
VV  forth  on  Calvary  from  the  blood  of  : 
Jesus  Christ,  she  appeared  in  die  world 
with  an  aspect  as  austere  as  her  language; 
and,  daughter  of  the  man  of  sorrows,  she  ; 
received  for  her  inheritance  but  a crown  of 
thorns;  her  hands  bore  no  other  sceptre 
than  the  cross.  But  this  stem  appearance  ; 
would  have  been  too  terrible  if  the  Saviour  i 
had  not  given  to  religion,  from  her  cradle, 
a companion  whose  mildness  would  temper  | 
her  severity,  whose  charms  would  lead  us  : 
to  forget  the  rigor  of  her  laws,  and  to  sup- 
port the  heaviness  of  her  yoke.  This  com- 
panion, my  dear  brethren,  was  the  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  United  by  the  bonds  : 
of  a common  origin  and  the  same  vocation,  ; 
these  two  sisters,  joining  hands,  descended  i 
together  from  the  holy  mountain,  to  devote  ; 
themselves  to  the  conquest  of  souls.  Prom  i 
that  time,  wherever  the  standard  of  salva-  ; 
tion  has  been  planted,  the  ensigns  of  Mary 
have  been  unfolded.  Jesus  in  taking  pos-  i 
session  of  a heart,  made  his  mother  reign  : 
there  with  him,  and  these  two  sacred  names  | 
have  become  inseparable  on  the  lips  of  a | 
Christian,  as  they  are  in  the  highest  hea-  i 
Yens,  in  the  canticles  of  the  angels.  The  | 
history  of  our  Church  will  bear  testimony  J 


to  what  I say.  When  in  the  first  days  of 
Christianity,  bishops  came  from  the  east  to 
instruct  your  fathers  in  the  faith  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  apostles,  were  not  the  shores  of 
your  rivers,  in  receiving  that  precious  depo- 
sit, hallowed  with  the  devotion  to  the 
mother  of  God?  Was  it  not  in  the  cata- 
combs of  Gallic  Rome  that  the  first  altar 
was  raised  in  honor  of  the  queen  of  angels  ? 
Did  not  the  echoes  of  your  hills  first  repeat 
that  invocation,  by  which  the  glorious  Ire- 
nseus  saluted  Mary  as  the  advocate  of  sin- 
ners? Yes,  it  was  amid  the  flames  of 
persecution,  amid  burning  piles  and  tortur- 
ing racks,  that  this  consoling  devotion  was 
established,  which  has  been  faithfully  trans- 
mitted in  this  diocess  through  the  lapse  of 
ages;  and  the  eloquent  appeals  of  your 
martyred  pontiffs  from  that  time  planted  in 
tjie  hearts  of  the  people  the  germ  of  that 
confidence  in  Mary,  which  has  been  so  j 
happily  developed,  and  to  which  the  inhab-  1 
itants  of  this  country  have  so  often  been  | 
and  will  hereafter  perhaps  be  often  indebted 
for  their  safety  during  the  most  trying  evils. 

Ah ! permit  me  to  say,  beloved  brethren, 
at  the  beginning  of  a season  which  seems 
to  menace  us  with  additional  sufferings, 
permit  me  to  say  that  devotion  to  Mary  is  a 
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consolation,  and  a hope  for  the  afflicted. 
Permit  me  to  revive,  by  the  most  pious  and 
solemn  demonstrations,  that  worship  which 
aided  our  ancestors  to  support  the  most 
painful  adversities.  Will  we  not  turn  our 
grateful  looks  towards  that  celebrated  sanc- 
tuary, where  a tender  mother  watches  so 
lovingly  over  her  cherished  family,  where 
reigns  the  powerAil  queen  whose  hand  op- 
posed a dike  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  waves, 
and  arrested  in  its  angry  mission  that  mys- 
terious disease  which  would  have  traversed 
your  city,  only  to  levy  among  all  classes  and 
all  ages,  a frightful  tribute  of  blood  and  tears  ? 

Devotion  to  the  immaculate  Virgin,  seems 
to  have  been  principally  established  in  favor 
of  the  unfortunate,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
sweetening  the  bitterness  of  adversity ; be- 
cause this  devotion  has  for  its  object  the 
most  afflicted  of  mothers,  the  mother  of 
grief.  The  Christian  can  express  to  her  no 
pains  that  she  has  not  experienced,  he  can 
relate  to  her  no  misfortune  that  has  not 
been  surpassed  in  the  sufferings  of  her  life; 
he  cannot  pour  into  her  bosom  the  troubles 
that  oppress  him,  without  an  assurance 
from  her,  that  no  afflictions  have  ever  been 
like  unto  her  afflictions;  and  if  she  has 
been  raised  to  the  summit  of  glory,  it  was 
only  after  having  been  plunged  into  an 
ocean  of  sorrow. 

Why  is  the  devotion  to  Mary  propagated 
at  the  present  day  with  so  much  pomp  and 
rapidity?  Why  those  fervent  invocations 
of  the  faithful  to  the  immaculate  heart  of 
Mary,  and  that  continual  recourse  to  her 
powerful  intercession  ? The  true  Catholic, 
as  it  were,  no  longer  prays  to  Jesus  except 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mary ; there 
are  no  festivals  for  them  without  her;  it 
would  almost  appear  that  without  her  there  is 
no  hope  for  them.  Her  name  is  incessantly 
on  their  lips,  and  her  image  b engraved 
upon  every  heart.  The  Church,  far  from 
opposing,  encourages  these  raptures  of  piety, 
and  from  his  agitated  bark,  Peter  turns  his 
eyes  continually  upon  the  Oeeon’s  Star.  It 
would  seem  that  God  had  confided  to  his 
mother  the  exercise  of  his  almighty  power, 
and  that  the  hands  of  this  pure  Virgin  could 
alone  dispense  to  Jew  and  Gentile  the  rays 
of  truth  and  the  waters  of  grace. 


There  is  no  doubt,  beloved  brethren,  that 
because  we  have  reached  the  unhappy 
times  in  which  we  live,  the  Holy  Ghost 
who  will  assist  the  Church  until  the  con- 
summation of  ages,  has  rekindled  among 
the  faithful  a lively  confidence  in  Mary, 
and  propagated  under  a thousand  different 
forms,  and  as  many  various  denominations, 
the  devotion  to  this  queen  of  angels.  Does 
it  not  pertain  to  the  economy  of  his  provi- 
dential care  for  the  Church,  to  dispense  his 
assistance  the  more  abundantly,  as  the  dan- 
gers that  beset  her  in  her  passage  through 
the  world  are  more  numerous  ? At  the  ap- 
pearance of  a new  enemy,  has  she  not 
always  received  from  Christ  her  spouse  an 
additional  armor  for  the  conflict? 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  abroad  to  look 
for  that  progress  in  well-being,  that  is  pro- 
claimed with  so  much  eloquence  by  the 
writers  of  our  age,  we  witness  only  a more 
scandalous  profanation  of  the  Lord’s  day, 
a more  revolting  licentiousness  in  literature 
and  the  arts ; an  increasing  boldness  of  that 
doctrine  which  has  ceased  to  be  Catholic, 
and  can  scarcely  be  called  Christian ; a cu- 
pidity which  absorbs  the  soul  of  man,  or 
an  egotism  which  chills  the  heart  In  our 
eyes  these  are  the  baneful  causes  which 
heap  upon  our  heads  the  burning  coals  of 
the  divine  anger,  and  which  produce  in  the 
depths  of  society  those  moaning  sounds, 
the  forerunners  of  the  volcanic  eruption. 
But  where  is  the  intercession  suflSciently 
powerful  to  avert  the  anger  of  heaven? 
Who  will  protect  us  against  the  blow  which 
we  have  merited  ? Nothing  less  efficient  is 
required,  beloved  brethren,  to  implore  our 
pardon,  than  the  voice  which  so  often  com- 
manded the  master  of  the  universe  when 
he  had  become  for  us  an  humble  and  a little 
child.  The  arms  which  so  often  carried  the 
ruler  of  the  earth,  when  become  the  servant 
of  us  all,  must  snatch  the  thunder  from  the 
hands  of  an  irritated  Gk>d;  and  the  heart 
which  gave  to  the  humanity  of  the  word 
that  precious  blood  shed  on  Calvary,  will 
move  the  heart  of  our  indignant  Father.  It 
is  enough  to  tell  you,  that  in  these  days  of 
confusion  and  indifference  we  need  the 
powerful  Virgin  for  our  advocate  and  sup- 
port! Behold  how  the  Spirit  of  God,  who 
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wishes  not  the  death  of  the  sinner^  but  his 
salvation,  awakens  every  where  a strong 
eonfidence  in  Mary,  how  he  inclines  the 
Catholic  people  to  approach  the  heart  of 
their  mother,  there  to  seek  an  asylum  and 
protectionl  A pious  instinct  leads  them  to 
repeat,  from  one  extremity  of  the  Church 
to  the  other,  that  touching  invocation, 
titytey'  a mother  to  tu,  and  may  our  prayers 
through  thee  be  heard  by  him  who  in 
being  bom  for  us,  chose  to  be  bom  thy 
Son.^> 

It  was  not  enough  to  reanimate  among 
the  faithful  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin,  Gk>d,  who  seems  to  have  confided  our 
destinies  to  her  hands,  has  indicated  to 
us  the  sure  way  of  making  our  devotion 
agreeable  to  her,  and  of  rendering  her  more 
attentive  to  our  prayers.  And  could  there 
be  any  thing  more  acceptable  to  this  Virgin 
of  virgins,  than  to  celebrate  her  spotless 
purity,  than  to  proclaim  her  exempt  from 
all  stain,  even  that  of  our  common  origin  ? 
Is  not  this  perfect  innocence  her  most  mag- 
nificent privilege?  Does  it  not  place  her 
above  the  dignity  of  the  mother  of  God, 
and  the  queen  of  heaven?  Is  not  an  ex- 
emption from  the  least  stain  of  sin,  more 
valuable  to  her  than  the  immortal  crown 
which  encircles  her  brow  ? To  supplicate 
her  then  in  the  name  of  her  immaculate 
conception,  is  a pledge  of  finding  access  to 
her  heart,  and  of  meeting  with  a favorable 
attention  to  our  wants  and  supplications. 

The  Church  has  well  understood  this 
sulject,  for  she  speaks  to  us  incessantly  of 
the  spotless  purity  of  Mary,  and  invites  all 
her  children  to  have  recourse  to  her  imma- 
culate heart  She  shows  that  heart  to  the 
most  guilty,  as  a sanctuary  which,  far  from 
being  denied  them,  is  the  refuge  where  the 
divine  mercy  awaits  them;  and  the  name 
of  our  mother,  that  name  hallowed  among 
ail  generations,  she  does  not  wish  td  be  pro- 
nounced, without  the  recollection  that  its 
splendor  was  never  tarnished  by  the  breath 
of*  the  infernal  serpent.  She  has  regulated 
that  the  exemption  of  Mary  from  original 
sin  should  be  solemnly  proclaimed  in  her 
liturgy  at  the  moment  when  the  blood  of 
the  immaculate  lamb,  the  source  of  all  re- 
demption is  about  to  fiow  upon  our  altars. 


In  fine,  she  encourages  her  bishops  to  peti- 
tion the  apostolic  see,  to  obtain  ^e  power 
of  celebradng,  without  any  restrictions, 
that  feast  so  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  angels 
and  of  men,  the  immaculate  conception  of 
Mary. 

In  hearing  us  speak  in  these  exalted 
terms  of  the  holy  Virgin,  will  our  separated 
brethren  renew  against  us  the  ancient 
charge  of  idolatry?  Will  they  accuse  us 
of  paying  to  the  mother  the  same  homages 
as  to  the  Son,  and  of  associating  them  in 
the  same  praises  and  the  same  worship? 
Ah  I may  our  right  hand  wither  before 
we  subscribe  to  these  impious  sentiments, 
which  are  attributed  to  us ; may  our  tongue 
cleave  to  our  palate,  sooner  than  profess  so 
gross  an  error!  How  sublime  soever  may 
be  the  perfections  of  Mary,  how  elevated 
soever  her  dignity,  whatever  privileges  may 
adorn  her  blessed  soul,  she  is  not  less  with 
us  at  the  feet  of  him  who  alone  is  worthy 
of  adoration,  because  he  alone  has  a sove- 
reign dominion  over  all  beings.  She  is  a 
creature  like  us,  and  far  superior  to  us, 
but  there  is  an  infinite  space  between  her  and 
her  Creator.  If  we  owe  her  a certain  re- 
spect because  she  has  brought  forth  our 
Saviour  and  here,  we  owe  adoration  only  • 
to  that  Being  who  is  sovereignly  indepen- 
dent To  render  to  Mary  the  worship 
which  is  due  to  God  alone,  would  be  clos- 
ing the  heart  of  our  mother  to  us,  abjuring 
our  Catholic  belief,  and  excluding  ourselves 
from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  If  we  wear 
on  our  hearts  the  sweet  image  of  the  im- 
maculate Virgin,  we  raise  our  hearts  to  him 
who  alone  could  send  so  perfect  a being  upon 
earth ; and  the  remembrance  of  the  heroic 
virtues  she  has  practised,  forcibly  animates 
us  to  retrace  them  in  our  conduct.  Do  our 
separated  brethren  deprive  themselves  of 
the  consolation  of  beholding  on  canvass, 
the  cherished  features  of  her  who  has  given 
them  birth?  And  is  this  contenq)lation  a 
sacrilegious  adoration  ? If  we  raise  a tem- 
ple in  honor  of  Mary,  it  is  that  we  may  go 
there  to  thank  the  author  of  every  perfect 
gift,  for  the  graces  he  has  lavished  on  this 
incomparable  Virgin.  If  we  address  our- 
selves to  her  merciful  heart,  this  heart  is 
not  for  us  the  source  of  grace ; it  is  but  the 
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mysterious  ehannel  of  it.  Such  is  our  doc- 
trine,  which  at  once  repels  and  refutes  the 
charge  of  idolatry  and  superstition. 

Let  us  compassionate,  beloved  brethren, 
let  us  compassionate  sincerely  our  separated 
brethren,  for  not  acknowledging  the  sweet 
and  consoling  devotion  to  Mary.  Her  sacred 
name  which,  for  a child  of  the  Church,  is 
a salutary  balm  to  the  wounds  of  the  most 
afflicted  heart,  is  never  heard  on  their  lips. 
Let  us  compassionate  them ; and  let  us  re- 
commend l^ese  wandering  sheep  to  their 
mother,  whom  they  do  not  love.  For  you. 
Catholic  families,  let  Mary  be  in  the  midst 
of  you  as  a model  for  all  situations  of  life, 
as  the  mother  of  your  children,  as  the  mis- 
tress of  your  dw^ngs,  as  the  guardian  of 


I 


your  fire-sides.  Desolate  mothers,  press  to 
your  lips  the  image  of  the  mother  of  sor- 
rows ; it  will  impart  a secret  virtue  which 
will  console  you.  You  who  are  stretched 
upon  the  bed  of  sufiering,  turn  your  dying 
eyes  towards  the  mother  of  mercy : a ray 
of  hope  will  fall  from  her  cherished  looks, 
and  will  inspire  your  dejected  hearts  with 
hope  and  resignation.  Let  Mary  be  for  us 
all  the  confidant  of  our  pains  and  our  joys ; 
let  our  life  with  its  struggles  and  sorrows 
be  consecrated  to  her,  and  let  it  glide  on 
under  her  maternal  protection!  May  our 
last  sigh  be  sent  forth  with  those  expiring 
words  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  falling 
under  the  sword  of  his  assassins : To 
God  and  to  Mary  I” 


INTELLIGENCE. 

FOREIGN.  { by  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  by  tbe  priva- 


Rome. — ^The  Rev.  Father  Alexander,  the  su- 
perior of  the  congregation  of  the  Redemptorists, 
in  America,  lately  arrived  in  Rome  from  Balti- 
more, accompanied  by  three  American  youths, 
who  are  to  be  placed  in  the  Noviciate  of  the 
Congregation  at  Vienna.  They  were  presented 
to  the  holy  father,  who  manifested  much  plea- 
sure on  bring  informed  that  the  Redemptorists 
had  already  established  five  houses  in  America. 
The  Rev.  Father  Alexander  was  for  a long  time 
the  superior  of  the  house  in  Belgium. — Tablet. 

Berlin. — ^The  queen  of  Prussia  has  publicly 
declared  herself  in  favor  of  the  proposed  estab- 
lishment in  Berlin  of  the  sisters  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Clara,  and  has  promised  them  her  pa- 
tronage.— Id. 

Guinea. — ^The  following  circular  respecting 
the  mission  of  Guinea  has  been  sent  us. — Id. 

« Of  all  holy  works,”  says  Srint  Dionysius, 
**  that  of  co-operating  in  the  salvation  of  souls 
is  the  holiest  and  most  divine ; great  then  must 
be  the  excellence  of  those  Catholic  missions 
which  carry  the  gospel  light  amongst  unbeliev- 
ing and  contradicting  people,  and  point  out  to 
them  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  And  if 
every  other  Catholic  mission  has  calls  for  the 
sympathies  and  co-operation  of  the  faithful, 
bow  much  more  imperiously  are  they  claimed 
by  that  mission  which  is  rendered  so  painful  and 
laborious,  and  difficult  to  those  who  cultivate  it 


tion  of  every  comfort,  or  even  convenience  of 
life,  by  tbe  difficult  variety  of  its  languages,  and 
by  many  other  obstacles  to  success  scarcely  to 
be  met  with  elsewhere  I Such  is  the  new  mis- 
sion of  the  Two  Guineas,  in  the  west  of  Africa, 
whose  black  and  almost  naked  people  live 
without  house,  or  comfort,  or  civilization,  in  a 
state  of  almost  utter  barbarism.  Although  they 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  a Supreme  Being, 
they  are  a prey  to  the  wildest  sopentition. 
They  worship  the  demons,  they  practise  polyga- 
my, they  bury  several  of  their  slaves  with  their 
deceased  masters;  they  are,  in  a word,  im- 
mersed in  all  those  worst  vices  which  must  ac- 
company the  most  barbarous  ignorance,  and  the 
absence  of  that  blessed  light  of  &ith  which 
alone  can  enlighten  the  darkness  in  which  sin  of 
old  involved  the  human  race.  Nevertheless, 
among  these  unhappy  people  there  now  begin 
to  manifest  themselves  a wonderful  movement 
towards  our  holy  religion,  and  a marked  respect 
for,  and  attachment  to  her  ministers,  the  first 
firuits,  no  doubt,  of  that  heavenly  grace  which 
seems  to  have  chosen  this  as  the  time  of  their 
conversion.  Already  have  the  missioners  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  at  Cape  Palmas  from  two  to 
three  hundred  of  these  poor  barbarians  come 
every  Sunday  with  eager  desire  to  be  initiated 
in  the  mysteries  of  our  faith,  and  to  embrace 
the  truth ; and  at  the  same  time  other  distant 
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tribes  are  sending  to  them  to  desire  that  they 
would  hasten  to  come  and  dwell  among  tiiem. 
Cheat  has  been  the  consolation  thus  afforded  to 
the  vicar  apostolic,  and  most  eagerly  would  he 
fly  in  every  direction  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  his 
beloved  Africans,  to  instruct  them  and  bathe 
them  in  the  salutary  waters  of  baptism.  But, 
with  only  one  companion,  how  can  he  answer 
every  call  ? How  learn  all  their  languages,  va- 
rious as  their  tribes?  How  visit  usefully  a 
country  of  greater  extent  than  the  British  Is- 
lands ? He  has  then  believed  it  to  be  expedient 
to  leave  the  mission  to  the  care  of  his  compa- 
nion fimr  a very  short  time,  whilst  he  comes  to 
Europe  to  receive  blessing  and  new  authority 
from  rile  father  of  the  faithful,  and  to  implore 
his  fettow-christians  to  lend  him  the  succours 
which  he  so  much  needs.  As  prayer  is  the  prin- 
cipal means  for  the  conversion  of  souls,  the 
Bight  Rev.  Dr.  Barron,  vicar  apostolic  of  Guinea, 
with  the  warmest  earnestness  of  hfi  heart  re- 
commends his  mission  to  the  fervent  prayers  of 
all  the  faithful;  but  in  an  especial  manner  he 
implores  of  the  clergy  to  remember  it  in  the 
holy  sacrifice,  and  to  recommend  it  to  the  pray- 
ers of  their  flocks,  and  from  the  holy  religious 
he  desires  a particular  remembrance  in  their 
public  and  private  suffrages.  He  even  flatters 
himself  with  a strong  hope  that  the  holy  zeal  for 
Ood*s  glory  and  the  salvation  of  souls  so  dearly 
purcha^  by  him,  which  is  now  moving  so 
many  jroung  apostles  from  their  native  shores  in 
search  of  spiritual  conquest,  will  direct  some 
generous  spirits  amongst  them  to  this  new  mis- 
sion, where  success  is  so  certain,  and  labor,  and 
danger,  and  privations,  and  every  material  for 
glorious  merit  for  eternity  so  atondant.  But 
thirteen  missioners  have  as  yet  offered  them- 
selves. And  when  he  shows  the  difficulty  of 
conveying  even  this  small  number  to  the  field  of 
their  labors,  be  believes  he  will  not  appeal  to 
the  charity  of  the  frdthful  in  vain.  The  mis- 
sioner  must  carry  out  with  him  not  only  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  celebration  of  the  divine 
mysteries  and  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
bat  every  object  by  which  life  may  be  defended 
or  supported — the  very  materials  for  erecting  his 
hat,  b^  furniture,  clothes,  medicine,  and  even 
provisions  for  several  months,  a boat  for  pass- 
ing lakes  and  rivers,  implements  of  husbandry, 
and  tools  and  other  instruments  of  diffisrent 
trades,  &c. ; so  that  at  a moderate  calculation 
the  necessary  expenditure  for  bringing  a mis- 
sioner  to  bis  labors  will  be  near  two  hundred 
pounds.  Need  he  say  more  to  prove  the  ex- 
treme vrant  of  his  mission,  and  how  abundant 
should  be  for  so  holy  a charity  the  contributions 


of  those  to  whom  God  has  given  the  riches  of 
this  world  ? 

Contributions,  however  small,  wiU  be  thank- 
fully received  by  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Kenrick,  bishop 
of  Philadelphia. 

“ •{•Edward,  Bithop  of  ContianHna, 

“ Vicar  jJposiolic  of  Ouinca. 

" Irith  CoUege,  Rome,  Featt  of  St,  Oiarlei.^* 

CkUholicism  in  Great  Britam,^We  g^ean  the 
following  from  the  Catholic  Directory  and  An- 
nual Register  for  the  year  1843.  The  number 
of  chapels  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  is 
stated  to  be  five  hundred  and  seventy-one — of 
which  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  are  in  En- 
gland, eight  in  Wales,  and  seventy -one  in  Scot- 
land, besides  twenty-seven  stations  in  the  latter 
country,  at  which  ^vine  service  is  performed. 
The  English  counties  in  which  the  chapels  are 
most  numerous,  are  Lancashire,  ninety-six; 
Yorkshire,  fifty-eight;  Staffordshire,  thirty -two; 
Middlesex, twenty-four;  Northumberland, twen- 
ty-four; Warwickshire,  nineteen;  Durham,  seven- 
teen ; Hampshire,  thirteen,  and  Cheshire,  twelve. 
In  England  there  are  eight  Catholic  colleges — 
viz.,  St.  Edmund’s,  Hertfordshire;  St.  Peter’s, 
St.  Paul’s,  and  St  Gregory’s,  Somersetshire; 
Stonyhurst,  Lancashire;  St.  Mary’s,  Stafford- 
shire ; Ushaw  College,  Durham ; and  St  Law- 
rence’s, Yorkshire.  In  Scotland,  one — viz.,  St. 
Mary’s,  Blairs,  Kincardineshire.  The  number 
of  convents  is  twenty-six,  of  monasteries,  three. 
The  total  number  of  missionary  priests  in  Great 
Britain,  including  those  in  England  who  have 
no  fixed  mission,  is  stated  to  be  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-three — ^viz.,  in  England,  six  hundred 
and  eighfy-eigbt,  in  Scotland,  eighty-five. 

TnUh  Teller, 

Francs. — Daring  the  last  four  weeks,  ten 
French  priests  of  the  Foreign  Missionaiy  So- 
ciety have  set  out  for  various  destinations.  Two 
are  gone  to  India ; two  as  directors  of  the  Gene- 
ral Missionary  College  established  at  Pulo- 
Penag;  two  are  to  endeavor  to  penetrate  into 
Cochin  China ; one  is  to  go  to  Siam,  and  the 
others  to  Macao,  preparatory  to  joining  the  mis- 
sionaries in  China. — Thu  Tablet, 

DOMESTIC. 

Archdiocbss  or  BALTiMORS.—jRfgtiforibns 
for  Lent, — ^Tbe  following  extract  is  from  a circu- 
lar addressed  to  the  reverend  clergy  by  the  most 
Rev.  Dr.  Eccleston. 

•*  The  regulations  for  the  ensuing  lent  wiU  be 
the  same  as  last  year.  The  use  of  flesh  meat, 
accordingly,  will  be  allowed  at  any  time  on 
Sundays,  and  at  one  meal  on  Mondays,  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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first  four  days,  and  all  holy  week  including 
Palm  Sunday.” 

Mount  St.  Mary*8  CoUege. — meeting  of  the 
professors  and  students  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s 
College,  was  held  on  the  20th  January,  1848,  to 
take  into  considefation  the  propriety  and  means 
of  erecting  a suitable  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  Right  Rev.  John  Dubois,  the  founder  of 
Mount  St.  Mary’s  College. 

On  motion,  George  H.  Miles,  of  Baltimore, 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  explained  the  object 
of  the  meeting : a secretary  was  elected,  and  it 
was  then 

Resolvedt  That  a monument  be  erected  at 
Mount  St.  Mary’s  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Dubois, 
founder  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College  and  Semi- 
nary, and  father  of  the  institution  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  in  this  country. 

Re^ohoed,  That  we,  the  professors  and  students 
of  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  will  contribute  the 
sum  of  four  hundred  dollars. 

Rnolved,  That  a committee  of  nine  students 
of  the  college  be  appointed  to  determine  on  the 
plan  of  the  monument,  and  the  means  of  erect- 
ing it,  and  that  the  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  college  be  invited  to  give  their  advice  and 
co-opeffttion  to  this  committee. 

Messrs.  George  H.  Miles  and  Joseph  J. 
O’Donnell,  of  Baltimore,  Louis  S.  Se.  Bourgeois, 
of  Louisiana,  Thomas  E.  Irby,  of  Alabama, 
John  F.  Ennis,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  William 
F.  Tehan,  of  Frederick,  M.  D , Francis  X.  By- 
erly,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Daniel  Beltzhoover,  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  and  William  George  Read,  Jon. 
of  Baltimore,  were  named  as  the  committee, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  meeting. 

Reidved,  That  a circular  letter^  be  addressed 
by  the  committee  to  the  former  pupils  of  Mr. 
Dubois,  at  the  mountain  and  valley,  and  in  gene- 
ral to  all  the  friends  and  admirers  of  this  good 


and  venerated  man,  inviting  them  to  co-operate 
in  erecting  an  appropriate  and  durable  numu^ 
ment  to  his  memory,  as  a testimony  of  gratitude 
for  his  great  services  to  the  cause  of  education 
and  of  charity,  and  an  expression  of  respect 
for  the  noble  virtues  which  adorned  his  char- 
acter. 

The  Rev.  John  McCloskey,  Vice-President 
and  Treasurer  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s  CoUege, 
was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Monument 
committee,  and  accepted  the  appointment  It 
was  further 

Resolved,  That  tiie  editors  of  the  various 
Catholic  papers  throughout  the  country  be  re- 
quested to  publish  these  proceedings. — U.  S. 
Catholic  Miscellany. 

Diocxss  OF  New  York. — Ordmattone  at  SL 
Jokn*t  College. — On  Sunday,  the  29th  January, 
the  feast  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  Messrs.  Lau- 
rence Carroll,  Richard  Rein,  William  Hogan, 
James  Keaveny,  Anthony  Farley,  and  Francis 
Donahue  were  raised  to  the  sublime  dignity  of 
the  priesthood,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  attached  to  the  college. — N.  Y.  Freeman's 
Journal. 

Catechetical. — The  Banner  of  the  Cross 
cannot  reconcile  the  Catholic  practice  of  pray- 
ing to  Ood  alone  for  mercy,  with  the  petitions 
which  we  address  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  in 
which  she  is  styled  the  mo£4er  of  mercy.  jSnswer: 
In  all  prayers  to  God,  we  recognize  him  as  the 
only  source  of  every  good  gift ; in  all  prayers  to 
the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints,  we  address 
thetn  merely  as  our  helpers,  that  by  their  prayers 
they  may  obtain  for  us  the  graces  we  desire. 
Would  it  be  too  strong  language  to  call  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Banner  a merciful  man  ? If  not,  he 
certainly  should  understand  the  propriety  of 
styling  the  blessed  Virgin,  the  mother  of  mercy. 
See  page  189. 


EDrrORIAL 

In  consequence  of  the  unusual  length  of  seve- 
ral articles  in  this  number  of  the  Magazine,  our 
readers  will  find  hut  a small  space  devoted  to 
intelligence.  For  the  same  reason  we  hate  re- 
luctantly omitted  our  customary  notices  of  kooks. 
We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  **  St.  Bernard  and 
his  beloved  Jerusalem,”  fiKmi  a learned  corres- 


REMARKS. 

pondent ; number  one  of  the  *'  Catholic  Poets  of 
England”  from  the  same  author,  numbers  three 
and  four  of  « Catholic  Melodies”  from  the  pleas- 
ing and  instructive  writer  over  the  signature  of 
Moina,  and  several  other  contributions  which 
claim  our  thanks,  and  will  be  published  as  soon 
as  our  space  will  permit. 
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SKETCH  ©F  THE  LIFE  OF  ST.  THOMAS  OF  CANTERBURY. 

READ  BEFORE  THE  CARROLL  INSTITUTE  OP  PHILADELPHIA^  DECEMBER  2d,  1842. 

BT  WILLIAM  BBOROB  BBAO,  LL.D. 


HICTORY  instructs  and  channs  us  by  a 
yaried  process;  sometimes  displaying 
the  general  morement  of  society  from  bar- 
barism to  civilization^  or  from  refiivsment 
to  decay ; sometimes  exhibiting  individual 
character,  for  admiration  or  o^ntempt,  love 
or  detestation,  imitation  or  avoidance. 

As  the  cloudy  curtain  rolls  away,  which 
discloses  on  her  magic  glass  the  long  and 
gorgeous  pageant  of  the  mighty  Plantagenet 
succession^  majestic  phantoms  crowd  upon 
our  ardent  gaze.  There  the  high-bom  and 

VoL.n.-No.4. 


high-matched  Matilda  forgets  the  sovereign 
in  the  mother,  **  withdraws  her  brows  from 
a crown^  enchanting  circle,”  and  leaves 
the  weU-fought  field  of  British  politics  to 
her  puissant  son.  There  Barbarossa,  mad- 
dened by  the  blazing  diadem  of  empire, 
rushes  f^m  his  German  throne  to  crush 
the  undying  spirit  of  Crema  and  Milan  be- 
neath their  battered  ruins,  and  subvert,  to- 
gether with  Italian  liberty,  the  rock-based 
chair  of  Peter.  There  an  Alexander,  calmly 
confiding  in  his  Master’s  promise,  defends 
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with  unwavering  firmness,  his  unsolicited 
tiara  against  a frantic  schism.  There  the 
brave,  the  generous,  the  too  confiding  Louis 
wages  unequal  contest  with  his  encroaching 
vassal,  whom  policy  and  valor  seem  leagued 
with  wayward  fortune  to  exalt  to  the  sum- 
mit of  earthly  greatness ; while  he  “ of  the 
lion  heart,^^  and  the  fiery  Philip  Augustus, 
struggle  forward  to  the  stirring  scene. 

“ Above  the  rest. 

In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 

Stands  like  a tower” 

one  whom  the  Church  has  on  this  day 
honored  with  her  noblest  martyrs  for  six 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  years. 

In  the  moral  and  intellectual,  as  in  the 
material  creation,  we  meet  at  distant  inter- 
vals productions  of  extraordinary  excellence; 
whether  it  be  that  rare  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstances evolve  peculiar  energies,  or,  as 
I rather  think,  that  the  Almighty  endows 
with  especial  gifts  those  whom  he  appoints 
to  important  spheres  of  action.  Such  was 


i strength  pressed  hard  against  the  falling 
throne  of  Grodfrey.  Gilbert  became  the  pro- 
perty of  an  emir,  whom  his  probity  and  intel- 
ligence conciliated  to  especial  kindness,  and 
who  took  such  delight  in  his  conversation 
that  he  frequently  commanded  his  presence 
at  his  table.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the 
discourse  of  a stranger  from  a distant  clime, 
whose  pilgrimage  must  have  abounded  in 
I wild  adventure,  and  opportunities  for  much 
J curious  observation,  would  have  charms 
j for  the  ear  of  beauty,  and,  accordingly,  a 
I daughter  of  the  unsuspecting  chieftain  would 
I oft,  like  the  gentle  Venetian  maiden,  ^‘seri- 
ously incline  to  hear.’'  Admiring  his  wis- 
I dom  and  his  virtues,  and,  it  may  be,  touched 
I by  a more  tender  sentiment,  she  sought  at 
last  a private  interview,  and  questioned  long 
the  interesting  captive.  He  gratified  her 
I curiosity  concerning  his  birth  place  and 
I travels,  and  expounded  the  leading  tenets 
of  the  Christian  faith.  As  he  warmed  on 
the  sacred  theme,  a sympathetic  ardor  fired 
\ the  maiden’s  breast!  She  avowed  a desire 


the  sainted  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

His  very  birth  announced  that  he  was 
“ not  in  the  roll  of  common  men.”  Histo- 
rians agree  that  his  father,  Gilbert  Becket, 
whose  personal  worth  and  respectable  so- 
cial standing  are  abundantly  proved  by  his 
having  filled  the  office  of  sheriflf,  or  viscount 
of  London,  had  left  his  native  land,  in  the 
fervor  of  a now  forgotten  piety,  to  bow  his 
forehead  in  the  dust  that  had  been  wet  with 
the  tears  and  bloody  sweat  of  his  Saviour. 
That  his  pilgrimage  eventuated  in  his  mar- 
riage with  a Saracenic  lady  is  also  certain. 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  it,  as  re- 
corded by  the  earlier  and  Catholic  writers, 
though  sneered  at  by  modern  scepticism, 
and  the  prejudice  that  sees  no  cause  for  ex- 
ultation in  the  conversion  of  an  infidel  to 
the  ancient  faith  of  Christendom,  were  nei- 
ther inconsistent  with  probability,  nor  the 
high-wrought  enthusiasm  of  that  romantic 
era,  when  whole  continents,  banded  under 
cross  or  crescent,  rushed  to  battle  on  the 
sacred  soil  of  Palestine. 

We  are  told  that  while  praying  at  some 
spot  consecrated  in  the  history  of  our  re- 
demption, his  party  were  surprised  by  an 
ambush  of  the  Saracens,  whose  gathering 


\ to  become  a Christian,  and  asked,  as  she 
I knew  no  one  of  that  religion  but  himself, 
I if  he  would  marry  her,  provided  they  could 
\ escape  together  from  the  power  of  her  coun- 
I try  men.  Gilbert,  whose  affections  were 

I fixed  on  heavenly  joys,  and  who  possibly 
suspected  the  fair  infidel’s  sincerity,  con- 
tented himself  with  expatiating,  in  general 
^ terms,  on  the  happiness  of  a Christian,  and 
I his  wish  that  God  would  vouchsafe  her  the 
grace  to  become  one. 

Not  long  after,  he  escaped  with  the  com- 

I panions  of  his  captivity,  and  returned  to 
England.  But  his  words  had  lighted  up 
undying  hopes  in  the  heart  of  the  slighted 
lady,  where,  if  aught  of  human  passion 
mingled,  it  was  like  the  hallowed  flame  the 
Church  is  wont  to  kindle  at  the  paschal 
time.  She  left  her  kindred  and  her  father’s 
house, — she  gained  the  Christian  territory, 
and  learning  there  that  her  apostle  had  de- 
I parted  for  his  native  land,  she  embarked 
with  a company  of  merchants  and  pilgrims, 
and  follow^  him  to  London.  As  she  wan- 
I dered  through  the  streets,  her  foreign  garb 
and  speech  attracting  universal  attention, 
she  was  recognised  in  the  crowd,  as  she 
I passed  his  master’s  house  (where  a hospi- 
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tal  was  subsequently  founded  in  honor  of 
St  Thomas),  by  Gilbert’s  servant  Richard, 
who  had  shared  his  imprisonmeiit  and  es- 
cape. Gilbert  could  at  first  scarce  credit 
the  intelligence  that  the  friendless  girl  could 
have  accomplished  so  arduous  an  adyen- 
tme ; but  assured  at  last,  he  adored  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  in  her  behalf,  and  being 
counselled  to  espouse  her  by  the  bishop  of 
London  and  other  prdates  there  present, 
who  regarded  her  as  a chosen  vessel  to  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  the  Church,  he  married 
her  on  the  day  of  her  baptimn  by  the  name 
of  Matilda.  These  were  the  parents  of  the 
venerated  subject  of  my  essay. 

Special  revelatioBS  to  his  mother  are  be- 
lieved to  have  foreshown  his  fiiture  emir 
nenee  and  sanctity.  How  far  an  active 
imagination,  stimulated  by  earnest  desire, 
may  have  impressed  her  with  such  convic- 
tioas,  it  were  unavailiBg  to  enquire,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  ascertain.  One 
conclusion  is  unquestionable.  The  pkms 
dispositions  and  practices  of  the  earthly 
authors  of  his  being  might  well  procure  for 
him  the  high  vocation  they  hoped  for,  and 
which  is,  perhaps,  attainable  by  every 
Christian  parent,  who  would  wisely  ex- 
change for  his  offspring  a few  fleeting  years 
of  feverish  and  often  painful  worldly  ex- 
citement,  for  an  eternal  weight  of  glory.” 
It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  docility,  modesty, 
and  piety,  of  the  youthful  Thomas,  soon 
gave  promise  of  more  abnndant  spiritual 
unction,  on  one  whom  rare  personal  beauty, 
tmoommon  quickness  of  perception,  and 
muivafled  tenacity  of  memory  combined 
with  unerring  precision  of  judgment,  seemed 
to  designate  for  a glorious  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

His  father  having,  with  his  wife’s  con- 
sent, returned  to  the  holy  land,  to  take  part 
in  its  defence,  shortly  after  their  nuptials, 
rite  care  of  their  son,  in  his  infancy  and 
early  childhood,  devolved  exclusively  on 
his  mother ; and  so  carefully  did  she  train 
him  in  that  fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom,”  that,  while  his  in- 
nocent hilarity  tempered  with  discretion 
rendered  him  the  delight  of  his  associates, 
he  was  accustomed,  with  premature  auste- 
rity, to  employ  the  discipline  and  the  hair 
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cloth,  to  restrain  the  exuberant  vivacity  of 
his  3routh.  On  Gilbert’s  return  from  the 
crusade  he  devoted  himself  with  unremitted 
assidoity  to  the  religious  education  of  his 
son ; and  having  placed  him  at  school  in  a 
convent,  for  security  to  hn  morals,  was  so 
edified  by  his  rapid  proficiency  in  kaming 
and  virtue,  that,  already  recognising  in  him 
a mighty  minister  of  the  Most  High,  he  is 
said  on  a oertain  occasion  to  have  fallen 
prostrate  in  reverence  befi)re  him,  to  the  no 
small  scandal  of  the  superior  of  the  house. 

His  mother  died  when  he  was  about 
twenty-one  years  old ; and  his  father’s  for- 
tune having  been  impaired  by  casualties, 
Thomas  was  compelled  to  quit  Oxford,  and 
seek  employment  in  London,  as  a clerk  or 
scrivener.  At  the  expilation  of  a year, 
however,  he  resumed  his  studies  at  Paris, 
devoting  himseif  to  the  law,  and  such  ac- 
complishments as  might  qualify  him  for  a 
civil  career.  Returned  to  Lotion  he  en- 
gaged in  business,  with  brilliant  success ; 
while  his  IhcultieB  became  sha^ned,  and 
his  judgment  matured,  for  the  future  exi- 
gencies of  his  eventful  life. 

But  humility  is  the  only  foundation  of 
enduring  greatness ; and  the  future  cham- 
pion of  the  Church  was  to  learn  his  own 
insufficiency,  and  the  overpowering  grace 
of  God  in  his  behalf.  Flattered  by  the  at- 
tention of  a young  nobleman  of  fortune, 
who  courted  his  society,  he  neglected  his 
affairs,  and,  yielding  himself  to  the  fasci- 
nating dissipatkm  of  his  patron,  engaged 
with  characteristic  ardor  and  exclusiveness 
in  sylvan  sports.  One  day  his  falcon  hav- 
ing plunged  into  a river  after  a duck,  Tho- 
mas leaped  into  the  stream,  regardless  of 
every  thing  but  the  preservation  of  his  bird. 
The  current  was  rapid  and  swept  him  to- 
wards a mill ! When  now  his  destruction 
seemed  inevitable,  the  wheel  suddenly  stop- 
ped, arrested  in  its  rapid  revolution  by  some 
unknown  power,  while  his  attendants  diew 
him  with  difficulty  to  the  shore.  This  pro- 
vidential preservation  recalled  him  to  re- 
flection on  his  useless,  and  therefore  crimi- 
nal life.  He  abandoned  it,  and  returned  to 
the  city,  and  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

But  the  hope  of  earthly  fame  and  fortune 
eould  not  satisfy  the  cravings  of  so  great  a 
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lieart  The  injustice,  venality,  and  chicane, 
of  which  he  was  hourly  a witness,  the  out- 
rages against  religion  and  the  rights  of  the 
Church,  which  he  saw  and  resisted,  with- 
out being  able  to  prevent  them,  that  despair- 
ing sense  of  loneliness  with  which  he 
stemmed  the  tide  of  universal  corruption, 
disgusted  and  afflicted  him  i and  determine 
ing  to  engage  in  a better  regulated  calling, 
he  sought  the  service  of  Theobald,  archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  who  received  him  with 
joy,  and  soon,  s^preciating  his  abilities  and 
virtue,  admitted  him  to  the  closest  confi- 
dence. Thus  associated  in  the  councils  of 
the  archdiooess,  he  soon  gave  evidence  of 
his  decided  character.  Henry,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  brother  to  the  reigning 
monarch,  had  been  appointed  legate  for 
England,  and  elated  thereby,  and  his  near 
relation  to  the  king,  lorded  it  over  the  clergy 
with  the  most  oppressive  arrogance.  Becket 
stimulated  the  archbishop  to  resistance ; and 
being  prompt  to  execute,  as  sagacious  to 
advise,  undertook  a special  embassy  to  the 
Pope  on  the  sulyect  •,  which  he  conducted 
so  ably,  that  the  legantine  powers  were  with- 
drawn from  the  bishop,  and  confirmed  on 
Theobald.  ’ 

The  same  energies  were  called  into  re- 
quisition, by  a political  transaction  of  the 
most  vital  importance.  Stephen,  anxious 
to  confirm  his  dubious  title  to  his  son,  de- 
termined to  procure  his  coronation.  The 
archbishop,  prompted  by  Becket,  who  re- 
presented the  fatal  consequences  to  the 
kingdom  of  such  a proceeding,  refused  to 
comply;  and  his  example  animated  the 
other  prelates  to  similar  resistance.  The 
enraged  monarch  resorted  to  the  usual  ap- 
pliances of  tyranny  to  compel  obedience; 
and  some  bishops  were  weak  enough  to 
relax  their  opposition.  Bpt  Theobald  re- 
mained inflexible,  and  was  compelled  to  fly 
the  realm ; while  his  goods  were  subjected 
to  confiscation.  He  was  soon,  however, 
recalled,  and  the  project  of  the  coronation 
abandoned.  In  this  affair,  it  is  conceded 
that  the  master  spirit  was  St.  Thomas ; who 
thus  became,  in  some  sort,  the  founder  of  a 
dynasty,  the  first  reign  of  which  Was  sig- 
nalised by  a relentless  and  bloody  persecu- 
tion of  himself. 


These  and  similar  services,  which  in  a 
more  precipitate,  or  (as  the  phrase  is)  prac- 
tical age,  would  at  once  have  commended 
him  to  the  highest  preferments,  only  in- 
creased the  anxiety  of  men,  (who,  in  reli- 
gion and  morals,  as  in  th^  sacred  archi- 
tecture, built  for  eternity),  that  he  should 
receive  more  thorough  academical  prepara- 
tion for  the  mighty  career  that  was  evidently 
before  him.  The  canonists  and  civilians  of 
Bologna  and  Auxerre  were,  at  that  Ume, 
reputed  the  ablest  in  Europe;  and,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Theobald,  he  passed  some 
time  under  their  instruction.  Subsequently 
graced  by  his  patron  with  several  ecclesi- 
astical benefices,  and  finally  promoted  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  he  con- 
tinued to  labor  in  the  most  important  affairs, 
to  the  increasing  satisfaction  of  the  primate 
and  the  public ; but,  as  poor  human  nature 
is  the  same  in  every  station,  not  without 
attracting  the  envy  and  hatred  of  Roger  his 
predecessor  in  the  last  named  office,  who 
had  been  raised  to  the  see  of  York. 

A more  brilliant  sphere  was  opened  lo 
his  talents  and  ambition,  by  the  accession  of 
the  second  Henry.  This  prince,  who  be- 
longs to  that  class  of  splendid  monuments, 
by  which  Almighty  God  sees  fit  to  illus- 
trate, from  age  to  age,  the  impotence  and 
foUy  of  those  who  war  against  his  Church, 
was  a compound  of  the  most  admirable 
and  the  basest  qualities.  Brave,  sagacious, 
temperate,  active,  and  indefatigable,  with  a 
resolution  that  knew  not  how  to  swerve 
from  its  purpose,  animated  too  by  a sincere 
desire  for  the  welfare  and  improvement  of 
his  people,  his  insatiate  lust  of  aggrandise- 
ment limited  his  usefulness,  and  his  un- 
bounded success  stimulated  his  self-will  to 
frenzy.  That  he  had  warm  affections,  and 
a keen  appreciation  of  merit,  none  can 
deny ; and  his  religious  sentiments,  though 
often  stifled  by  the  ebullitions  of  passion, 
were  certainly  profound.  It  is  impossible 
to  reflect  on  his  frequent  forgiveness  to  his 
rebeUious  sons,  without  a feeling  more  ten- 
der than  pity ; and,  if  his  closing  scene  re- 
vealed the  horrid  revulsion  of  which  a 
father’s  heart  is  capable,  when  stung  to 
madness  by  *^a  thankless  child,”  it  dis- 
closes, too,  the  depth  of  his  unrequited  af- 
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feotk>n.  Still,  he  was  the  spoiled  mimon 
of  fortune.  The  absolute  authority  then 
Tested  in  the  crown  inrited  his  impetuous 
nature  to  the  wildest  excesses,  while  the 
sycophancy,  that  k ever  ready  to  betray  the 
powerful,  prompted  him  to  enterprises  he 
might  not  else  have  attempted,  and  involyed 
him  in  an  endless  maze  of  cruelty,  iigus- 
tice,  and  fraud.  In  a word,  he  was  essen- 
tially s^fish ; for,  though  his  bounty  flowed 
profusely  on  those  he  loTed,  k was  only 
at  the  price  of  unreserved  devotion  to  his 
; wilL  When  that  was  thwarted,  his  ex* 
eitement  knew  no  bounds.  The  very  im- 
proas  of  humanity  seemed  erased  from 
his  countenance,  his  eyes  became  spotted 
with  Uood,  and  his  rage,  like  that  of  a 
beast,  was  vented  on  his  attendants  and 
furniture. 

Theobald  could  not  regard,  hut  with  ex- 
I Creme  solicitude,  the  accession  of  so  way- 
ward a prince,  to  the  stormy  rule  of  his  die* 
tracted  country,  and  dread  the  aggravation 
of  the  injuries,  to  religion  and  the  Church, 
wliioh  had  chsuracterised  the  preceding  reign. 
Hence,  when  age  and  increasing  infirmities 
constrained  him  to  retire,  from  the  confi- 
dential station  near  the  throne,  to  which  his 
own  signal  services  had  raked  him,  he 
commended  hk  archdeacon  Id  the  royal 
favor,  as  one  to  whose  piety  and  sagacity, 
pnidenee  and  firmness,  might  safely  be 
eommitfed  so  much  influence  for  good  or 
eviL  Henry  was  not  slow  to  discern  hk 
merit,  and  i^pointed  him  hk  chancellor. 

Behold  him  now  in  a position  as  dan- 
gerous as  elevated!  but  the  dizzy  height, 
where  weaker  brains  had  reeled,  only  in- 
vigorates him.  Hk  sovereign’s  smile  k on 
him,  glory  blazes  about  hk  path,”  but  hk 
eye  is  undazzled,  and  hk  step  k steady, 
ciualified  alike  to  charm  his  master’s  lei- 
sure, and  lo  sway  the  counsels  of  the  cabi- 
net^ he  combines  the  elegant  graces  of  the 
courtier,  with  the  grave  deliberation  of  the 
politiciajQu  Hk  opinion  k deckive  in  affairs 
of  state,  hk  favor  k the  passport  to  prefor- 
ment ; hk  ample  revenues  and  stately  mag- 
nificence are  worthy  of  a prince ; the  lay 
barons  give  place  before  him;  the  bravest 
of  Bngland’s  chivalry  embrace  hk  service; 
Iria  balk  are  throng^  by  the  learned,  the 


rich,  and  the  powerful ; and  the  poor  sk  in 
crowds  at  hk  gate. 

How  many  "lifted  up  so  high”  had 

’sdained  sulgection,  and  thought  one  step 
higher  would  set”  them  " highest!”  But 
so  clear  k Becket’s  loyalty,  that  England’s 
subtlest  king  invests  him  with  the  last  pledge 
of  a father’s  and  a monarch’s  confidence, 
by  entrusting  to  him  the  person  And  educa- 
tion of  hk  son ! 

How  many,  in  those  festal  haUs, 

" whcD  smiles  were  bright 
On  lovely  lips  that  murmnred  roaud,” 

had  yielded  to  the  sofi  seductions  of  the 
flesh!  But  Becket’s  virtue  k so  bright 
that,  though  the  king  himself,  in  the  very 
wantonness  of  power,  endeavors  to  beguile 
him,  the  breath  of  slander  rests  not  on  it. 
No,  not  even  Puller,  who  never  hesitates  to 
circulate  a calumny  while  disavowing  hk 
belief  in  it,  hints  a doubt  of  hk  vestal 
purity.  Hk  sportive  wit,  hk  gallant  bear- 
ing, hk  sumptuous  array  might  scandalize 
the  austere ; but  when  hk  host  suspecting 
an  intrigue,  as  we  are  told  by  William  of 
Canterbury,  stole  soiUy  to  hk  midnight 
chamber,  and  found  the  supposed  volup- 
tuary prostrate  half  naked  on  the  floor, 
where  he  had  fallen  asleep  athk  devotions, 
it  was  seen  how  a mortified  spirit  could 
dwell  under  a delicate  exterior. 

Among  the  brilliant  incidents  of  thk  stage 
of  hk  career,  was  hk  mission  to  the  Fien^ 
king.  Henry’s  pretensions  to  the  earldom 
of  Nantz,  as  heir  to  hk  brother  Geoffrey, 
had  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  Louis,  too  late 
aware  of  the  impolicy  of  his  own  divorce, 
which  had  transferred  the  queenly  dowry 
of  EUeanor  to  hk  most  dangerous  vassaL 
To  Becket  was  entrusted  the  delicate  task 
of  averting  war  between  these  powerful 
neighbors;  and  the  masterly  address  with 
which  he  accomplkhed  that  object,  and 
established  the  Plantagenet  ascendancy  on 
yet  a broader  bask,  was  as  dazzling  to  the 
eye  of  the  statesman,  as  hk  regal  retinue 
and  munificence  had  proved  to  the  court 
and  people  of  France. 

But  hk  en^gies  were  not  ciccumsoribed 
by  the  purlieus  of  palaces,  or  Iknited  to  the 
triumphs  of  legislation  and  diplomacy. 
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Those  were  days  of  campaign  and  tourna- 
ment ; when  rank  was  but  the  insignia  of 
military  command ; when  wealth  was  mea- 
sured by  the  array  of  armed  retainers ; and 
ministers  dealt  not  their  blows  '^on  lieu- 
tenantry,”  from  the  security  of  the  closet, 
but  led  armies  to  the  victory  their  genius 
had  planned.  The  family  of  the  chancellor 
was  a school  of  honor  and  of  arms,  as 
well  as  of  the  accomplishments  and  arts  of 
peace.  Nobles  were  proud  to  place  their 
children  in  his  service;  and  in  Henry’s 
campaign  of  Toulouse,  when  kings  and 
princes  crowded  to  his  standard,  Becket  led 
into  the  field  seven  hundred  knights,  each 
attended  by  a squire,  and,  where  glory 
beckoned  or  danger  dared,  these  with  their 
gallant  leader  were  foremost  in  the  fight 
When  Louis,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
Count  Raymond,  had  thrown  himself  re- 
luctantly into  Toulouse,  the  fiery  chancellor 
proposed  an  immediate  assault,  which,  in 
the  weak  condition  of  the  garrison,  would 
have  placed  the  royal  person  in  his  rival’s 
power ; and  the  dashing  exploit  was  only 
prevented  by  Henry’s  cautious  adherence  to 
feudal  maxims.  Being  left  in  the  Q,uerci, 
to  defend  his  master’s  conquests  after  he 
had  retired  from  the  leaguerof  his  sovereign’s 
camp,  Becket  stormed  three  castles  which 
had  been  deemed  impregnable,  crossed  the 
Gkuonne,  and  once  more  ravaged  the  terri- 
tory of  Toulouse.  Summoned  again  to 
Normandy,  he  left  his  household  troops  to 
secure  the  fruits  of  his  valor,  enlisted,  at 
his  own  expense,  twelve  hundred  knights, 
and  four  thousand  stipendiaries,  and  hur- 
ried to  the  scene  of  action.  Upon  these 
chivalrous  details,  his  defamers  descant 
with  more  evident  satisfaction  than  his 
eulogists;  and  they  are  certainly  less  edi- 
fying in  one,  who  had  been  commissioned 
to  announce  a gospel  of  peace  to  the  na- 
tions, than  they  are  evincive  of  the  unre- 
servedness with  which  he  devoted  himself 
to  whatever  he  undertook.  Still,  some  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  the  warlike  spi- 
rit of  those  unsettled  times,  when  bishops 
sometimes  felt  constrained  to  conduct  in 
person  the  military  aids  to  which  their  feu- 
dal tenures  bound* them;  and  the  asylum  of 
female  innocence  and  piety,  found  its  only 


protection  against  rufiian  violence,  in  walls 
of  massive  strength — a guaranty  not  always 
to  be  disregarded,  in  times  of  boasted  li- 
berty, and  a pretended  land  of  laws. 

But  in  all  this  martial  prowess,  in  all  this 
courdy  pomp  that  flamed  about  the  chan- 
cellor, was  no  mingling  of  earthly  interest, 
unless  it  were  the  love  of  fame ; and,  from  1 
that,  what  noble  heart  was  ever  altogether 
free?  If  his  appointments  were  regal  in 
magnificence,  they  shed  lustre  on  his  lofty 
station.  If  wealth  flowed  in  on  him  with 
a golden  tide,  it  was  poured  forth  as  prodi-  I 
gaily,  for  his  master’s  service,  or  in  works 
of  charity.  If  he  bore  down  in  fierce  en- 
counter the  gallant  Engelvan  de  Trie,  it 
was  not  that  he  might  lower  his  conquering  I 
lance  before  **  the  queen  of  beauty.”  All  his  j 
splendor,  all  his  energy  of  mind  or  frame  j 
were  but  tributary  to  the  glory  of  his  king,  | 
a word  which,  in  sceptred  lands,  embodies  { 
all  those  feelings,  which  swell  to  our  hearts  | 
at  the  dearer  name  of  counfry.  j 

Another  change  comes  over  this  strange  I 
eventful  history.”  Theobald  of  pious  me-  1 
mory  is  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  the  j 
king  determines  to  advance  his  chancellor  I 
to  the  vacant  see.  H.  had  tested  his  virtue  i 
and  ability,  and  believed  him  equal  to  the  i 
(Charge.  He  was  assured  of  his  fidelity,  j 
and  that  his  influence  in  the  Church,  like  I 
that  of  his  predecessor,  would  mamtain  the  i 
rights  of  the  lawful  line,  in  the  event  of  a i 
premature  demise  of  the  crown.  He  hoped,  I 
from  his  affection  and  gratitude,  the  latest  i 
compliance  with  his  own  inclination  to  die-  I 
tate  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  i 

But  he  dissembled  long  his  purpose,  1 
tempted  probably  by  the  incomes  of  the  | 
vacant  see,  which  were  paid  into  his  ex-  i 
chequer.  At  length  he  commands  his  fa-  | 
vorite  to  prepare  for  a journey  to  England,  | 
on  business  of  importance.  He  comes  to  j 
take  his  leave;  the  monarch  discloses  his  I 
long  suppressed  design:  ^^you  know  not  j 
the  whole  object  of  your  mission — ^you  | 
are  to  become  archbishop  of  Canterbury.”  j 
How  now  is  this  nomination  of  one  not  \ 
yet  a priest  to  the  venerable  seat  of  Ehagp-  \ 
land’s  great  apostle — ^this  primacy  in  the  j 
national  Church  superadded  to  his  political  | 
supremacy — received  by  ‘^the  man  whom  ! 
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the  hingr  delighteth  to  honor?”  Is  it  on 
bended  knee^  with  humble  disclaimer  of 
desert  enhancing  protestations  of  endless 
gradtude?  Not  pointing  to  his  own  glit- 
tering array^  in  the  momentary  playfulness 
of  ancient  intimacy,  ^'how  religious,  how 
saintly  a personage,”  he  answers,  is  your 
majesty  about  to  set  over  that  holy  see,  and 
that  community  of  monks  so  famed  for 
piety!”  Then,  changing  to  a tone  of  pro- 
phetic solemnity^  '^but  I know  most  cer- 
tainly that,  should  God  permit  it,  you  would 
speedy  withdraw  your  faror;  and  that 
great  s^ection  which  is  now  between  us 
would  be  changed  to  the  direst  hate.  For 
I know  that  you  would  exact  some  things, 
and  that  you  have  already  presumed  to  do 
much,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  which  I 
could  not  permit  $ and  therefore  the  envious 
would  seize  occasion  to  replace  our  friend- 
ship with  enmity.” 

Near  seven  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
those  words  were  spoken,  but  if  they  have 
produced  any  thing  more  magnanimous,  it 
has  escaped  my  observation.  How  deter- 
mined must  be  the  prejudice  which,  with 
this  reply  before  it,  can  impute  to  Becket 
the  dissimulation  of  the  ambitious,  or  the 
perfidy  of  the  ingrate ! To  me  it  breathes 
in  every  syllable  that  sad  resolution  with 
which  duty  takes  its  post  in  the  front  of 
danger,  though  assured  that  ruin  awaits  it 
in  every  possible  conting^cy ; yet  not  with- 
out a tender  retrospect,  to  the  old  good 
nature  and  the  old  good  humor”  he  saw 
forever  dqiarting,  and  which  flashes  in  the 
playful  sally  that  preludes  the  solemn  warn- 
ing of  his  dosing  words.  That  the  chancel- 
lor was  surprised  by  the  king’s  avowal  of  his 
intentions  is  not  to  be  supposed.  The  public 
Toice  had  named  him  the  future  primate ; 
his  friends  had  saluted  him  by  that  tide,  and 
there  is  a consdousness  of  ability,  which 
renders  probable  to  the  possessor  the  prog- 
nostic of  those  who  sometimes  only  flatter. 
He  doubtless,  therefore,  brought  to  the  oc- 
casion the  matured  conclusions  of  his  far- 
seeing  smd  resolute  mind.  He  knew  the 
evils  which  the  fierce  wars  for  the  succes- 
sion had  heaped  upon  the  Church.  He  saw 
the  daOy  encroachments  of  the  temporal 
power,  and  the  still  more  dangerous  venality 


aod  somiption,  which/  in  those  turbulent 
times,  had  crept  to  sacred  stations.  The 
holy  see  itself  was  paralyzed  by  a furious 
schism  *y  and  on  the  firmness,  moderation, 
and  wisdom  of  the  British  primate,  might 
depend  not  merely  the  liberties  and  disdp- 
line  of  the  BInglish  Church,  but  her  very 
continuance  within  the  pale  of  Catholic 
unity.  Too  generous,  therefore,  in  his  love 
for  Qody  too  devoted  to  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion to  shrink  from  the  dread  responsibility, 
still,  true  to  the  personal  afiection  of  his 
king,  who  might  not  antidpate  opposition 
from  one  he  had  graced  so  prodi^dly,  he 
pronounces,  while  it  is  not  too  late,  the  sad 
premonition  so  few  have  strength  to  utter — 

**  AmicuB  usqae  ad  altare  !** 

**  A friend  as  far  ai  the  altar!” 

But  Henry  was  not  one  to  abandon  pro- 
jects deliberately  formed,  or  distrust  hu  own 
sufficiency  for  untried  emergencies.  Yet 
his  vrishes,  in  regard  to  the  archiepiscopate, 
were  not  accomplished  without  difficulty 
and  opposition.  The  chancellor  himself 
seems  to  have  entertained  more  serious 
scruples,  after  the  matter  was  formaUy  pro- 
posed to  him,  both  in  relation  to  his  own 
fitness  for  so  solemn  a trust,  and  the  avowed 
interference  of  the  crown  in  an  election 
which  ought  to  be  free.  How,  he  might 
well  ask  himself,  could  he  hereafter  resist 
encroachments  on  the  liberties  of  his  Church, 
who  was  indebted  fior  his  own  elevation  in 
it  to  palpable  dictation? 

His  ol:jections  were  overruled  by  the  au- 
thoritative representations  of  Cardinal  Henry 
of  Pisa,  s^ostolic  legate,  who  insisted  on 
the  importance  of  filling  the  primacy,  at  this 
anxious  crisis,  vrith  a person  of  his  known 
integrity  and  resolution ; and,  as  the  forms 
of  dection  at  least  were  unrestrained,  no 
sacrifice  of  principle  was  involved  in  his 
acc^tance  of  the  office.  He  therefore  ac- 
quiesced and  departed  for  England.  Mis- 
sives declaratory  of  the  royal  pleasure  were 
forwarded  to  the  metropolitan  synod,  and 
oflier  clergy,  by  special  envoys ; on  one  of 
whom,  in  particular,  the  king  enjoined  to 
labor  as  earnestly  for  the  election  of  Becket 
to  the  primacy,  as  he  would  for  the  corona- 
tion of  the  i»ince  were  himself  to  die. 
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But,  potendil  as  we  may  suppose  the 
wishes  of  the  sovereign  in  those  days  of  ar- 
bitrary sway,  the  election  was  not  effected 
without  earnest  discussion*  On  the  one 
hand  was  urged  the  importance  of  gratify- 
ing the  king  and  securing  so  powerful  a 
mediator  as  the  chancellor  between  the  clergy 
and.  the  crown.  Others  represented  the 
scandal  of  elevating  to  the  highest  station  in 
the  national  Church  one  not  yet  empowered 
to  offer  the  holy  sacrifice  upon  her  altars;  and 
whose  recent  course  of  life  qualified  him 
rather  to  wield  the  sword  than  to  sway  the 
crosier.  It  was  feared  that  the  preferment 
of  a courtier  to  so  sacred  a function  would 
prove  a dangerous  precedent,  and  fill  the 
house  of  God  thereafter  with  mere  favorites 
of  the  temporal  prince.  To  this  was  replied, 
that  it  was  not  altogether  new  to  advance 
individuals  to  high  ecclesiastical  authority 
from  secular  dignities ; as  in  the  case  of  that 
great  archbishop  of  Milan  who  shut  the 
door  of  the  Church  against  an  emperor, 
and  compelled  him  to  do  puUic  penance  for 
his  crime ; that  Becket  had  been  originally 
educated  for  the  religious  state ; and  though 
he  had  been  employed  at  court,  had  never 
contracted  its  spirit  This  opinion  finally 
prevailed,  and,  the  bishop  of  London  alone 
dissenting — as  is  hinted,  through  personal 
ambition  of  the  station — ^Thomas  was  elected 
archbishop  in  the  royal  abbey  of  Westmin- 
ster. Being  subsequently  presented  to  the 
young  prince  Henry,  whom  the  king  had 
empowered  to  represent  himself  in  this 
ceremony,  the  primate  elect  was  solemnly 
discharged  from  his  oUigations  to  the  court, 
and  surrendered  free  to  the  Church  of  En- 
gland. His  ordination  to  the  priesthood, 
and  consecration  as  archbishop,  were  so- 
lemnized at  Canterbury  the  ensuing  week, 
amid  all  the  splendor  of  regal  pomp,  and 
ecclesiastical  ceremony. 

To  a fond  idolater  of  old,”  a contest 
would  have  seemed  to  be  maintained  be- 
tween Becket  and  Fortune,  whether  she 
could  more  rapidly  advance  him  to  sta- 
tions of  unbounded  trust  and  dignity,  or  he 
more  worthily  vindicate  her  choice.  But 
the  Christian  who  knows  he  does  *'all  things 
in  him  who  strengtheneth,”  sees  in  these 
wonderful  mutations,  only  new  occasion  to 

Imi. — 


adore  the  bounty  of  God  towards  this  fidth- 
ful  steward  of  his  ten  talents.  We  have 
seen  him  the  exeooplary  student,  the  suc- 
cessful lawyer,  the  accomplished  courtier, 
the  skilful  diplomatist,  the  consummate 
statesman,  and  the  triumphant  soldier.  It 
remains  that  we  contemplate  him  as  the 
mirror  of  a Christian  bishop. 

Profoundly  impressed  at  entering  on  his 
sacred  office,  wiUi  the  necessity  of  reforma- 
tion in  the  Church  committed  to  his  charge, 
he  commences  the  work  in  his  own  person ; 
conscious  that  he  who  would  govern  well 
the  people  of  God  ought  himself  to  be  their 
model.  The  hair-cloth  galls  his  flesh  to  ex- 
piate any  [nevious  relaxation  of  discipline ; 
under  his  official  robes  he  wears  the  habit 
of  the  monk,  to  remind  him  of  the  simplicity 
and  purity  that  should  characterise  the  hie- 
rarchy; and,  if  he  retains  that  external  de- 
coration which  a wise  regard  to  the  influ- 
ence of  sensible  oljects  on  the  great  maMw  of 
mankind,  and  conformity  to  the  practice 
of  the  Most  High  himself  when  regula- 
ting the  ceremonial  and  ornaments  of  his 
sanctuary,  have  cast  around  his  station, 
he  labors  to  render  it  indeed  ^^the  vesture 
of  holiness.”  He  had,  before  his  consecra- 
tion, commanded  one  of  his  attendant  deigy 
to  apprise  him  of  whatever  he  might  hear 
said  against  his  deportment,  and  mention 
also  what  himself  might  think  amiss ; well 
knowing,  as  he  expressed  it,  that  four  eyes 
see  better  than  two,  and  that  our  enemies 
become  our  most  charitable  friends,  whaa 
we  are  willing  to  make  their  censures  ffie 
occasion  for  more  rigid  sdf-scrotmy.  He 
became  more  abstemious,  more  vigilant,  and 
more  assiduous  at  prayer.  He  rose  habitu- 
ally at  two  in  the  morning,  and,  having  re- 
cited the  office  of  the  hour,  washed  the  feet 
of  thirteen  poor  persons.  In  obedience  to 
the  precept,  and  imitation  of  the  practice  of 
the  Saviour;  choosing  the  stillness  of  night, 
and  a private  chamber  for  this  work  of  hu- 
miliation to  atone  for  the  ostentation  of  his 
former  life.  Weeping  he  would  kneel  be- 
fore these  favorites  of  heaven,  and  entreat 
their  prayers  in  his  behalf,  dismissing  them 
with  abundant  alms.  He  then  retired  to  a 
brief  repose,  but  rose  again  while  the  rest 
of  the  world  were  6leq;>ing,  and  applied 
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himself  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptuxe; 
for  which  he  cherished  such  profound  re^ 
spect,  that,  dreading  to  apply  to  it  his  pri- 
vate interpretation,  he  kept  near  him  a theo- 
logian of  approved  piety  and  learning,  to 
preserve  him  from  the  suggestions  of  his 
own  imagination.  After  these  studies  and 
meditations,  he  visited  the  sick  of  his  neigh- 
boring cleigy,  to  inform  himself  of  their  ne- 
cessities, and  minister  to  their  wants,  as 
became  their  pastor  and  their  fother.  At 
nine,  he  celebrated  mass,  unless  when  he 
preferred  only  to  assist,  through  veneration 
for  the  sacred  mysteries,  which  he  never 
approached  but  with  compunctious  rever- 
oice,  which  choked  his  utterance  with  sobs 
and  gushing  tears.  At  about  three  he  dined, 
and,  for  the  prevention  of  idle  discourse, 
caused  some  book  of  piety  to  be  read  during 
the  meal;  an  ancient  practice,  confirmed  by 
the  great  cecumenical  council  of  Trent, 
which  commands  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  at  the  tables  of  bishops.  Such 
was  his  temperance  that  he  was  said  t6  eat 
rather  for  preventing  death,  than  to  nourish 
life ; yet  he  affected  not  scrupulosity  in  the 
quality  of  his  food,  and  when  one  righteous 
over  much  professed  himself  scandalized  by 
his  partaking  of  a pheasant,  he  answered 
mildly,  one  may  be  as  gluttonous,  brother, 
upon  pulse,  as  on  daintier  fare.’’  After 
dinner  he  withdrew,  with  persons  of  piety 
and  learning,  among  whom  he  refreshed 
his  mind  with  profitable  discussions,  or  con- 
ferred on  the  affairs  of  his  diocess. 

His  ofiicial  administration  was  charac- 
terized by  equal  zeal  with  his  personal  habits. 
Knowing  that  on  the  sanctity  of  the  pas- 
tors depends  that  of  the  people,  and  dread- 
ing nothing  so  much  as  to  admit  thieves 
and  hirelings  into  the  fold  of  the  Lord,  it 
was  his  custom  to  examine  in  person  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  holy  orders, 
weighing  them  with  terrible  exactness  in 
the  very  balance  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  extensive  judicial  authority  of  pre- 
lates in  those  days  is  well  known  to  every 
reader  of  history.  He  established  such 
order  in  his  diocesan  courts,  that  not  one  of 
his  officials  dared  to  receive  a present  from 
a litigant,  on  any  pretext  whatsoever. 

But  it  was  in  his  care  of  the  poor  that 
VoL.  II.—No.  4. 


the  episcopal  character  shone  out  most  bril- 
liantly. Regarding  himself  rather  as  their 
steward  than  benefactor,  he  never  dismissed 
them  empty  handed;  but  on  the  contrary 
sent  agents  to  enquire  out  their  wants,  and 
supply  them  with  necessaries  and  comforts. 

It  is  recorded  that  he  never  sat  dovm  to  eat 
without  assembling  numbers  of  the  destitute 
in  his  palace  yard,  that  the  remains  of  the 
feast  might  be  distributed  among  them ; and 
though  his  table  was  always  well  supplied, 
on  account  of  the  many  persons  of  ^tinc- 
tion  who  frequented  it,  he  was  more  bounti- 
ful in  his  provision  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
were  to  gather  up  the  fragments.”  The 
pious  Theobald  had  doubled  the  alms  of  his 
predecessors,  but  St.  Thomas  doubled  those 
of  that  venerated  prelate,  consecrating  to  the 
poor  a tenth  of  his  revenues,  exclusive  of 
his  ordinary  charities. 

Hitherto  he  had  been  subjected  only  to 
the  sweet,  yet  searching  trials  of  prosperity : 
it  remained  for  him,  like  the  patriarch  of 
Hus,  to  be  proved  by  sterner  tests. 

If  any  portion  of  his  charge  involved  pe- 
culiar responsibility,  it  was  that  which  re- 
lated to  the  temporalities  of  his  see ; those 
magnificent  endowments  which  the  free 
charity  of  early  Catholic  times  was  wont  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual  or  bodily  relief  of 
the  destitute  and  the  wretched;  reaching 
forward  beyond  the  present  misery  which 
shocks  the  sense  and  wrings  a momentary 
sympathy,  to  embrace  unborn  generations, 
dear  to  it  only  by  the  common  brotherhood 
of  humanity.  Charity  of  the  olden  time ! 
what  form  of  suffering  has  it  not  alleviated  ? 
what  proper  craving  of  the  heart  has  it  not 
labored  to  appease?  Whose  were  those 
pewless  cathedrals,  unmatched  in  beauty 
and  grandeur,  where  peer  and  peasant,  as 
children  of  a common  father,  bowed  down 
in  prayer  together?  Who  reared  those 
countless  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  the  in- 
firm,— ^those  asylums  for  the  babe  deserted 
at  the  threshold  of  existence,  or  the  spouse- 
less and  despairing  mother?  Who  built 
the  free  school  of  benighted  ages,  which 
now  adorns  with  its  picturesque  ruin  the 
park  of  some  haughty  noble  ? Who  founded 
those  “cities  of  colleges,”  and  collected 
those  exhaustless  libraries,  where  the  hke- 
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property  of  the  Church.  The  monarch  had 
personal  motiyes  for  sympathy  with  the 
malecontents ; for  the  primate’s  earnest  in- 
terposition had  already  constrained  him  to 
permit  the  Section  of  bishops  for  Hereford 
and  Worcester,  which  he  had  kept  yacant 
for  the  sake  of  prolonged  enjoyment  of  the 
diocesan  reyenues;  and  thus  announced 
continued  opposition  to  an  abuse,  to  which 
the  British  soyereigns  haye  eyer  been  prone, 
robbery  of  religion  and  the  poor,  under  the 
specious  pretext  of  preserying  the  unoc- 
cupied temporalities. 

Another  ground  of  quarrel  was  the  arch- 
bishop’s excommunication  of  a nobleman 
who  claimed  the  patronage  of  a certain 
church;  but,  in  imitation  of  the  royal  usur- 
pations aboye  referred  to,  had  left  its  altar 
too  long  unsupplied,  and  forcibly  ejected 
the  primate’s  nominee.  Upon  this  transac- 
tion, Henry  adyanced  a claim  that  no  officer 
or  tenant  in  chief  of  the  crown  should  be 
excommunicated,  without  preyious  notice 
to  himself.  A practice  which  would  haye 
effectually  subjected,  in  many  important 
eases,  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal  arm. 

But  the  most  plausible  pretext  for  the 
rupture  now  earnestly  desir^  by  the  king, 
was  the  archbishop’s  refusal  to  surrender 
clergymen,  accused  of  crimes  against  the 
public,  to  the  cognizance  of  the  secular  ma- 
gistrate ; and  upon  no  point  haye  ingenuity 
and  disingenuousness  been  more  assidu- 
ously exerted  to  mislead  the  public  mind. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  no  one  imbued 
with  the  habits  and  political  principles  of 
our  age  and  country,  could  tolerate  for  a 
moment  the  idea  of  two  distinct  systems  of 
criminal  jurisprudence  and  judicature,  for 
two  orders  of  persons,  members  of  the  same 
community.  And  the  address  of  writers 
like  Hume,  Lyttleton,  and  Mosheim,  and 
the  retailers  of  their  prejudices  and  errors 
through  the  countless  corrupted  channels  of 
English  literature  and  history,  has  artfully 
arrayed  these  modem  feelings  and  opinions 
against  an  arrangement  which  existed  in 
circumstances  essentially  different  from  ours. 
But  we  should  remember  that  the  judicial 
authority  of  the  Church  in  temporal  roat< 
ters,  which  was  recommended  to  the  faith- 
ful, in  pagan  times,  by  the  apostle  of  the 
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Gentiles  himself,*  had  been  established  and 
extended  throughout  Christendom  by  impe- 
rial legislation,  from  the  earliest  times  ate 
the  conyersion  of  Constantine,  and  con- 
firmed, as  part  of  their  irregular  polity,  by 
the  barbarian  inyaders  of  the  empire  whose 
free  principles  constitute  the  dearest  portion 
of  our  inheritance — the  common  law.  We 
should  remember  that  the  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunals were  in  especial  fayor  with  the  peo- 
ple (as  we  also  haye  retained  many  of  ffieir 
principles  and  much  of  their  spirit),  because 
of  the  superior  probity,  intelligence  and 
learning  of  their  judges,  and  the  consistency 
of  their  decisions,  when  contrasted  with  the 
rude,  ignorant,  and  ferocious  barons,  who, 
in  the  secular  courts,  applied  with  tyrannical 
caprice,  the  traditional  maxims  of  hetero- 
geneous codes,  or  rather  customs,  to  the 
controyersies  of  indiyiduals,  or  the  wrongs, 
real  or  pretended,  of  the  state.  We  should 
remember  that  the  ludicrous  incongruity 
which  would  characterize  a scheme  of 
^courts  Christian”  at  the  present  day, 
when  innumerable  discordant  creeds  and 
systems  of  discipline  and  morals  would 
supply  candidates  for  the  clerical  pririlege, 
did  not  apply  in  times  when  Europe  ac- 
knowledged but  one  Lord,  one  faiffi,  and 
one  baptism,”  and  the  sacred  order,  imited 
under  one  risible  head,  ''one  fold  and  one 
shepherd,”  was  regulated  by  a code  of 
uniyersal  obligation,  the  work  of  the  most 
enhghtened  minds,  directed  under  the  most 
awful  sanctions  to  the  most  important  sub- 
jects, and  the  study  of  which,  from  a yery 
early  period,  was  associated  with  that  of 
the  ciril  or  imperidl  law,  which  has  justly 
been  pronounced  the  noblest  compilation  of 
human  wisdom,  applied  to  human  affairs. 
We  should  remember,  too,  that  the  gradual, 
and  doubtless  oyerstrained  extension  of  the 
" benefit  of  clergy  ” operated  as  a bounty 
on  learning  in  barbarous  times,  when  eyery 
conyent  was  a free  school,  and  the  son  of 
the  beggar,  if  stamped  with  nature’s  no- 
bility, might  aspire  to  the  highest  stations 
attainable  by  genius  and  yirtue;  and  we 
should  not  forget  that  if  the  gentle  censures 
to  which  ecclesiastical  courts  were  limited 

• 1 Cor.  ri,  1 — 6. 
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by  the  canons — sweet  application  to  human 
frailty  of  that  divine  forbearance  which  "de- 
sires not  the  death  of  a sinner/’  and  which 
we  are  daily  transfusing  into  our  criminal 
codes,  sometimes  disappointed  the  stem  re- 
quirements of  earthly  justice,  they  did  not 
operate  that  fearful  indulgence  to  guilt  ex- 
a^eration  tells  of ; for  degradation  was 
part  of  the  sentence  for  flagrant  crimes ; and 
the  offender,  thenceforward,  became  amena- 
ble to  the  secular  jurisdiction.  And  if 
malefactors  were  sometimes  screened  from 
condign  punishment,  through  personal  par- 
tiality, or  esprit  du  corps,”  as  I doubt  not 
may  have  been, — ^for  what  institution,  hu- 
man or  divine,  has  not  been  perverted  by 
the  unfaithfulness  of  earthly  agents'? — the 
concession  affords  no  stronger  argument 
against  the  courts  Christian”  of  Bechet’s 
time,  than  the  exoneration,  in  our  own  day, 
of  deliberate  and  notorious  burglary,  mur- 
der, arson,  sacrilege,  and  libel,  by  American 
courts  or  juries,  supplies  against  that  glo- 
rious common  law  to  which  we  cling 
with  hereditary  and  personal  affection.  But 
the  sweeping  assertions  of  prejudiced  oppo- 
nents may  well  be  doubted,  when  we  reflect 
on  the  general  character  of  the  persons  who 
filled  those  tribunals,  their  obvious  and  pe- 
culiar interest  not  to  render  their  privilege 
odious,  and  their  common  concern  in  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order,  in  times 
when  their  own  persons  and  possessions 
had  little  security  amid  a community  of 
half-civilized  freebooting  barons  and  their 
serfs. 

Still,  to  our  estimate  of  the  primate’s 
conduct  on  this  great  argument,  we  bring 
a principle  paramount  all  that  has  been 
ui;^.  He  stood  for  the  vested  rights  of 
his  order.  The  conqueror  had  established 
"courts  Christian”  on  a legal  basis.  His 
successors  had  severally  enlarged  the  liber- 
ties and  immunities  of  the  Church ; Henry 
himself  at  his  coronation,  having  thought 
proper  not  merely  to  ratify  his  grandfather’s 
charter  by  oath,  but,  for  greater  solemnity  to 
sign  and  lay  it  on  the  altar.  Hence,  with 
whatever  feelings  men  may  regard  the  ab- 
stract principle  of  the  controversy,  the  candid 
must  acknowledge  that  he  whom  we  see  de- 
scribed in  it,  as  an  overbearing  prelate,  as- 


piring to  set  his  sandalled  feet  on  princes,” 
was  but  the  uncompromising  defender  of 
rights  entrusted  to  his  keeping  against  a 
wilful  and  peijured  aggressor. 

The  occasion  for  the  king’s  assadlt  upon 
the  Church  was  taken  from  insulting  lan- 
guage, used  by  a canon  of ' Bedford,  to  the 
royal  justiciary,  in  open  court.  Henry  de- 
manded his  indictment  for  this  offence  be- 
fore the  spiritual  tribunal;  and,  policy 
concurring  with  the  claims  of  justice,  a pun- 
ishment was  inflicted  of  no  ordinary  seve- 
rity. But  it  comported  not  with  the  king’s 
designs  to  be  so  easily  appeased.  He  swore 
his  accustomed  terrible  oath,  by  the  eyes 
of  Gfod,”  that  the  judges  had  fav6red  the 
offender;  and  summoning  the  bishops  to 
Westminster,  required  their  consent,  that 
whensoever  thenceforward  a clergyman 
should  be  degraded  for  a public  crune,  in  a 
spiritual  court,  he  should  immediately  be 
delivered  for  punishment  to  the  lay  tribu- 
nals. To  a demand  so  subversive  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  at  his  coronation,  as  well 
as  of  the  first  principles  of  justice,  which 
forbids  a second  trial  and  punishment  fdr 
the  same  offence,  the  bishops,  of  course, 
returned  a decided  negative;  and  Henry, 
whose  very  application  to  them  was  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  legality  of  the 
existing  system,  instantly  attempted  to  an- 
nul it,  through  a more  comprehensive  sur- 
render; addressing  to  them  the  captious 
question,  whether  they  would  swear  to 
observe  the  ancient  customs  of  the  realm  ?” 
Few,  perhaps,  but  persons  professionally 
familiar  with  the  binding  authority  of  pre- 
cedent, in  the  unwritten  polity  of  the 
northern  nations,  will  appreciate  the  artful 
turn  thus  given  to  the  dispute,  and  the 
effect  of  this  new  requirement  to  place  the 
English  hierarchy  in  the  attitude  of  factious 
insubordination  to  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  land,  unless  they  would  put  themselves 
at  the  uncontrolled  discretion  of  the  king. 
But  the  primate  answered  him,  with  equal 
address,  that  he  would  do  so,  **  saving  his 
order ;”  a qualification  which,  as  it  was  in- 
variably admitted  in  the  oath  of  fealty,  at 
the  coronation  of  a monarch,  was  equally 
appropriate  in  a promise  to  observe  the 
customs. 
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Henry  saw  himself  foiled;  and  having 
pnt  the  question  successively  to  the  other 
prelates^  who  with  the  disgraceful  excep- 
•tion  of  the  bishop  of  Chichester,  returned 
the  same  response,  denounced  them  furi- 
ously, as  a band  of  conspirators  against 
him,  and  rushed  from  the  apartment  On 
Ae  following  day,  the  archbishop  was  di- 
vested of  the  wardenship  of  the  castles  of 
Eye  and  Birkhamstead. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation 
of  the  bishops,  when  they  witnessed  the 
rage  of  the  king,  and  learned  his  departure 
from  London.  All  the  terrors  of  perse- 
cution, exile,  confiscation,  imprisonment, 
death,  seemed  gathering  around  them ; and, 
as  usual,  policy  began  to  whisper  terms  of 
conciliation  and  compromise.  They  has- 
tened after  him  to  make  their  peace.  The 
bishop  of  London,  who  had  recently  been 
in  disgrace,  availed  himself  industriously  of 
the  occasion,  to  reinstate  himself  in  his 
master’s  favor,  by  gaining  over  others  to  his 
wUL  But  their  own  timidity  and  selfish- 
ness had  predisposed  them  to  grasp  at 
eveiy  overture,  and  the  undaunted  primate 
soon  saw  himself  alone.  To  subdue  his 
opposition  the  monarch  spared  neither 
throats  nor  fiattery.  His  brother  prelates 
plied  him  with  every  suggestion  of  conside- 
ration for  the  safety  of  the  Church,  and 
gratitude  for  the  king’s  previous  unbounded 
fiftvor.  They  charged  upon  his  obstinacy 
all  the  evils  of  the  coming  persecution; 
they  inveighed  against  the  pride,  which 
exalted  his  single  judgment  over  that  of  all 
his  brethren.  They  cited  the  temporising 
policy  of  St.  Peter,  with  the  Judaising 
Christians,  and  that  of  St  Paul,  when  he 
circumcised  Timothy,  to  justify  a momen- 
tary concession  (which  they  insisted  in- 
volved no  principle),  to  obviate  the  other- 
wise inevitable  desolation  of  the  house  of 
God.  They  even  produced  a protended 
letter  flrom  the  Pope,  advising  acquiescence, 
in  the  present  distracted  condition  of  the 
Church,  rather  than  to  aggravate  it  by  ill- 
timed  resistance  to  the  king ; who,  they  as- 
sured him,  cherished  no  ulterior  designs 
against  religion,  but  merely  sought  to  vin- 
dicate his  royal  dignity,  which  he  had  con- 
sidered impaired  by  their  mistrust  and  op-  j 


position.  Less  convinced  than  overpow- 
ered, unchanged  in  opinion,  but  distrusting 
bis  own  convictions  in  opposition  to  those 
of  men  he  bad  esteemed  for  wisdom  and 
sanctity,  Becket  at  last  gave  way,  followed 
the  sovereign  to  the  luxurious  bowers  of 
Woodstock,  and  agreed  to  make  the  pro- 
mise, omitting  the  obnoxious  reservation. 
Henry  received  him  graciously,  and  imme- 
diately gave  orders  for  a general  council  of 
the  realm  at  Clarendon. 

The  archbishop,  whose  penetration  had 
never  been  deceived  in  this  transaction,  now 
clearly  understood  the  evil  intentions  of  the 
king,  and  was  only  by  the  most  urgent  per- 
suasion induced  to  attend  that  assembly, 
firmly  rosolved,  however,  to  consent  to 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of 
his  teonscience  or  prejudicial  to  religion. 
The  appointment  of  his  enemy,  John  of 
Oxford,  to  the  presidency  of  the  council, 
and  the  menacing  tone  with  which  the  king 
commanded  the  assembled  bishops  to  ful^ 
their  engagements,  confirmed  his  suspicions. 
Preferring,  therefore,  the  imputation  of 
fickleness,  to  the  violation  of  duty,  he 
humbly  besought  the  king  to  excuse  his 
compliance ; assuring  him  that  the  most 
mature  deliberation  had  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  he  could  not  keep  his  promise 
consistently  with  his  obligations  to  his  God. 
The  rage  of  Henry,  at  this  unexpected  re- 
cantation, was  terrible.  He  accused  him, 
in  the  fiercest  terms,  of  adding  insult  to 
perfidy;  and  menaced  him  with  exile  or 
instant  death.  As  he  left  the  room,  in  a 
transport  of  fury,  the  adjacent  apartment 
was  seen  filled  with  armed  men,  their 
clothes  tucked  up  as  ready  for  action,  and 
weapons  drawn.  Again  was  the  primate 
assailed  with  argument,  invective,  prayers, 
and  lamentations.  Two  noblemen  assured 
him  that  the  king  was  bent  on  the  last  extreme 
of  vengeance.  Bishops  and  mailed  knights 
of  the  holy  temple  fell  prostrate  at  his  feet, 
imploring  him  not  to  deluge  the  Church 
with  the  blood  of  her  ministers,  and  his 
better  angel  left  his  side,  or  rather,  like  the 
prince  of  the  apostles,  he  was  permitted  to 
fall,  that  he  might  thenceforth  distrust  for- 
ever his  own  weakness,  and  rely  exclu- 
sively on  the  grace  of  God.  Fearless  him- 
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self^  but  palsied  by  the  fears  of  others^  the 
ice>boit  shot  into  his  heart  by  coward 
tongues,  which  were  soonest  to  denounce 
his  involuntary  recreancy,  he  once  more 
shrunk  from  the  dread  responsibility  of  his 
position,  deferred  to  others  the  dictates  of 
his  own  clear  understanding,  and  the  noble 
impulses  of  his  own  high  nature,  and  took 
the  oath  prescribed. 

Did  he  gain  peace  by  his  momentary 
pliancy?  Alas!  who  ever  stifled  with 
suggestions  of  expediency,  the  instinctive 
promptings  of  honor  and  virtue — ^that  voice 
of  *^God  within  us’^ — ^without  smarting, 
even  here,  under  its  keen  rebuke  ? Solicit- 
ing an  adjournment  till  the  following  day, 
that  these  yet  uncertain  customs  might  be 
clearly  defined,  he  found,  when  the  com 
mittee  for  compiling  them  made  their  re- 
port, his  worst  forebodings  more  than  rea- 
lized. He  saw  legalized  that  usurpation  by 
the  crown,  to  which  I have  already  alluded, 
of  those  vacant  episcopal  and  priorial  reve- 
nues, which  had  been  destined  by  the 
donors  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  and 
charity ; and  the  elections  of  the  hierarchy 
subjected  to  the  royal  dictation  and  veto — a 
principle  so  subversive  of  ecclesiastical 
order,  that  ourselves  have  seen  it  refused, 
as  the  bonus  for  profiered  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, from  a more  than  kingly  thraldom 
of  three  centuries.  He  saw  the  vested  ju- 
risdiction of  the  spiritual  courts  annuli^; 
the  Church  disarmed,  in  the  most  important 
cases,  of  her  almost  only  weapon  against 
innovators  in  doctrine,  subverters  of  dis- 
cipline, and  spoilers  of  her  property  and 
rights — ^the  power  to  sever  offenders  from 
the  society  of  the  faithful;  and  her  inter- 
course with  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity 
made  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  monarch. 
Some  few  of  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon 
were  indifferent,  as  regarded  vital  principle; 
but  their  general  tendency  was  to  limit  the 
beneficent  influences  of  religion,  or  subsi- 
dize her  to  earthly  tyranny ; and  this  was 
admitted  by  Henry  bimself,  when,  after  the 
primate’s  death,  he  abrogated  all.  The 
archbishop  took  his  final  stand.  He  refused 
to  authenticate  them  by  another  act ; while 
the  other  bishops  affixed  their  seals,  in 
token  of  their  ratification,  as  commanded 


by  the  king : yet,  dissembling  for  the  mo- 
ment, he  pleaded  the  necessity  for  delibera- 
tion, received  a copy  and  withdrew. 

Such  were  the  transactions  from  which 
the  charges  of  peijury  and  breach  of  faith 
have  been  derived  against  this  martyr  to 
principle.  Let  me,  therefore,  briefly  re- 
capitulate. His  promise  at  Woodstock  vras 
void,  being  given  under  a delusive  state- 
ment of  the  king’s  intentions.  The  palpa- 
ble duress  at  Clarendon  annulled  his  oa^ ; 
which,  had  it  even  been  voluntary,  could 
not  have  obliged  him  to  obey  the  famous 
constitutions  there  set  forth,  which  cer- 
tainly were  not  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
realm.” 

That  he  never  signed  that  compilation 
seems  probable  from  many  considerations. 

1.  His  name  in  the  enrollment,  as  recorded 
in  the  Epistolse  Sancti  Thomas,  cited  by 
Hume,*  is  evidently  the  work  of  the  en- 
grossing clerk ; like  those  of  the  parties,  in 
the  premises  of  an  ordinary  deed ; and  was 
inserted,  with  those  of  the  other  notable 
persons  present,  according  to  the  customary 
form  of  ancient  statutes,  as  appears  from 
that  of  Merton,  the  earliest  extantf  2.  The 
entire  silence  on  the  subject  of  signing,  in 
the  quadrilogus,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Lingard, 
together  with  the  emphasis  laid  on  his  refu- 
sal to  seal,  conveys  to  my  mind  directly  the 
reverse  of  the  common  opinion. 

3.  The  king  undoubtedly  considered  that 
the  assent  of  the  bishops  was  to  be  attested 
by  their  sealing ; which  was  the  mode,  at 
that  period  in  use,  (adopted  from  the  Nor- 
mans) for  authenticating  deeds  and  hence 
his  rage  when  he  finally  discovered  that  the 
primate  would  not  seal.  4.  Had  this  not 
been  the  case,  Becket’s  request  for  delay, 
that  he  might  have  time  to  examine  the  I 
collection  of  customs,  previously  to  sealing,  j 
which  was  granted  by  the  king,  would 
have  been  frivolous  and  vexatious. 

* Tom.  i,  pm  36,  Epiit.  zxil. 

t The  eriticid  reader  will  note  that  I here  follow 
the  classification  adopted  by  the  committee  for  pnl^ 
lishinz  the  statutes  at  large ; who,  in  their  magni- 
ficent work,  a copy  of  which  was  presented  by  the 
British  iroremmentto  the  Baltimore  Library,  place 
Magna  Charta,  (nsnally  considered  by  the  profes- 
sion the  earliest  of  the  statutes)  among  the  **  char- 
ters of  liberties  ” and  not  the  “ atatutes.” 

t Blackstoue’s  Commentaries,  p.  306. 
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His  whole  ofience  was  Ous.  He  sofiered 
himself  to  appear  to  be  imposed  on^  in  re- 
latioD  to  the  king’s  designs,  which  he  too 
clearly  nndersto^,  and,  by  his  half-wajr, 
though  extorted  compliances^  and  vague 
promises,  gave  a semblance  of  sanction  to 
the  and  undisguised  recreancy  of  his 
brethren. 

And  now,  with  an  aching  heart,  he  takes 
his  homeward  way.  His  train,  in  muttered 
tones,  express  their  thoughts  upon  the  late 
transactions.  Some  justify  his  conduct,  by 
the  plea  of  harsh  necessity,  others  lament 
that  the  shepherd  should  have  fled  before 
the  wolf.  Among  these,  his  cross  bearer 
vents,  in  no  measured  terms,  his  grief  and 
indignation.  His  piercing  censures  reach 
the  founts  of  contrition  in  his  master’s 
heart  He  bursts  into  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions, confesses  the  enormity  of  his  guilt, 
condemns  his  presumption  in  accepting  a 
station,  for  which  his  former  life  had  not 
prepared  him,  and,  in  expiation  of  his  mo- 
mentary apostacy,  interdicts  himself  from 
approaching  the  altar,  and  every  sacred 
function.  In  vain  his  attendants  strive  to 
soothe  his  affliction : he  remains  disconso- 
late and  devoted  to  penance,  till  letters  from 
the  Pope  arrive,  absolving  him  from  his 
fault,  encouraging  him  to  future  fidelity, 
and  admonishing  him  to  seek  support  and 
consolation,  where  only  they  can  be  found, 
in  the  sacramental  means  of  grace. 

When  Henry  was  apprised  of  his  final 
resolution,  not  to  ratify  the  constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  he  indulged  in  such  transports 
of  passion  that  all  trembled  for  the  primate’s 
life.  Warned  of  his  danger,  and  desirous 
also  to  confer  with  bis  holiness  in  person, 
he  determined  secretly  to  withdraw  to 
France,  the  proud  asylum  of  old  for  perse- 
cuted pontiffs,  where  Alexander  had  taken 
refuge,  from  the  fury  of  the  antipope. 

He  therefore  twice  embarked,  but  was  as 
often  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  or,  as 
some  suppose,  prevented  by  the  fears  of  the 
mariners,  who,  dreading  the  anger  of  the 
king,  pretended  that  they  could  not  accom- 
plish the  voyage.  Considering,  therefore, 
that  it  was  the  will  of  Gh)d  he  should  re- 
main, he  returned  to  Canterbury,  where  the 
. king’s  officers,  who  had  been  despatched  to 




seize  his  effects,  on  the  rumor  of  his  flight, 
found  him  on  the  following  day.  Henry 
was  rejoiced  at  his  return ; for  he  dreaded  the 
report  of  his  tyranny  abroad,  and  a papal 
interdict  on  his  dominions.  Various  attempts 
at  conciliation  were  subsequently  made  by 
the  primate,  in  person,  and  through  the 
mediation  of  the  bishop  of  Evreux ; but  the 
king  was  peremptory  for  the  confirmation 
of  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  the 
archbishop  as  inflexibly  determined  to  op- 
pose them  with  his  utmost  power. 

It  was  now  evident  to  Henry  that  the 
primate’s  destruction  must  prec^e  his  de- 
sired triumph  over  the  liberties  of  the 
Church ; but,  dreading  the  odium  of  open 
violence,  he  resolved  to  effect  his  ruin  by 
the  more  insidious  course  of  law.  A coun- 
cil of  the  realm  was  therefore  convened  at 
Northampton,  to  which  the  archbishop  was 
summoned,  rather  as  a culprit  than  a peer. 
John  of  Oxford  presided,  as  at  Clarendon ; 
and  the  king  appeared  as  prosecutor.  He 
first  charged  the  primate  with  contumacy, 
in  not  appearing  in  his  court,  on  a certain 
appeal,  when  duly  cited.  Becket  denied 
the  contempt,  alleged  severe  illness  as  the 
cause  of  his  absence,  and  the  attendance  of 
a deputation  of  his  knights  with  his  ex- 
cuses; but  Henry  furiously  swore  that 
judgment  should  be  rendered  against  him ; 
and  the  servile  court,  the  bishops  unani- 
mously concurring,  for  every  spark  of  li- 
berty had  been  trodden  out,  amerced  him  in 
the  forfeiture  of  all  his  goods.  He  com- 
promised with  the  king  for  a fine  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  equal  to  more  than  thirty 
thousand  dollars  of  our  money,  and  gave 
security  for  the  payment 

On  the  following  day  the  king  demanded 
three  hundred  pounds,  which  Becket  had 
levied  on  the  castles  of  Eye  and  Birkham- 
stead,  while  in  his  custody.  He  replied 
that  he  had  expended  more  than  that  in  re- 
pairs of  those  castles ; to  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  which  he  referred  for  proof.  But 
money”  said  he,  shall  be  no  cause  of 
quarrel  between  me  and  my  sovereign  5 I 
will  pay  the  sum  ” — and  he  gave  security. 

The  next  exaction  was  for  five  hundr^ 
pounds,  which  the  king  alleged  he  had 
loaned  him,  during  the  campaign  of  Tou- 
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louse.  Becket  averred  that  it  had  been 
given ; but,  as  his  word  might  not  counter- 
vail his  sovereign’s,  he  was  condemned  to 
pay,  and  gave  security. 

But  endurance  was  exhausted  when 
the  morrow  brought  forward  a requisition 
for  an  account  of  all  the  rents  of  the  va- 
cant abbeys  and  bishoprics,  with  whatever 
other  roy^  revenues  had  been  received  by 
him  while  chancellor.  He  answered  that, 
when  chosen  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  he 
had  been  legally  discharged  from  every 
bond  of  the  court,  by  the  prince,  and  the 
king’s  justiciary,  representing  by  commis- 
sion the  royal  person.  Still,  for  the  sud- 
denness of  the  demand,  he  asked  leave  for 
consultation  with  his  brethren  of  the  hie- 
rarchy. It  was  granted  and  they  withdrew. 

Pitiable  was  the  chilled  conference  in 
their  temporary  prison,  for  the  doors  were 
locked  on  them  by  order  of  the  king.  The 
bishop  of  London  advised  him  to  resign  his 
see,  and  others  seconded  the  insidious  coun- 
sel. Old  Henry  of  Winchester,  alone,  spoke 
worthily  of  his  royal  blood  5 and  the  bishop 
of  Worcester  gave  faint  and  equivocal  ut- 
terance to  sentiments  he  dared  not  openly 
avow. 

That  the  king  intended  to  compel  his  re- 
signation was  clear ; for  the  sums  demanded 
exceeded  his  archiepiscopal  revenues,  and 
he  could  neither  pay  them  nor  procure  se- 
curity. Hence  it  was  supposed  he  must 
throw  himself  on  the  royal  mercy.  But 
those  who  argued  thus  knew  not  the  man. 
Driven  to  extremity,  he  resolved  to  cast 
around  him  the  panoply  of  his  sacred  sta- 
tion, and  involve  his  cause  with  that  of 
Gk)d  and  religion.  Accordingly,  he  asked 
a respite  till  the  following ^ay,  and  was  set 
at  liberty. 

And  now  was  commended  to  his  quiver- 
ing lip  that  bitterest  drop  in  the  chalice  of 
the  Lord — the  desertion  of  those  summer 
friends,  who  fall  off  like  leaves  of  autumn, 
at  the  first  chill  blast  of  adversity.  Where 
was  the  gorgeous  retinue  of  knights  and 
barons,  who  had  swelled  his  escort  to  the 
council?  Scared  at  the  monarch’s  frown 
they  had  slunk  away,  and  the  proscribed 
archbishop  returned  unhonored  to  his  lodg- 
ing^ but  he  replaced  them  with  the  poor 


and  decrepit,  whom  he  convened  firom  the 
neighborhood,  and  feasted  at  his  table  with 
holy  joy. 

Severe  indisposition  prevented  his  attend- 
ance on  the  following  morning,  and  two 
noblemen  were  sent  to  cite  him  before  the 
oonnciL  He  indicated  his  suffering  condi- 
tion, but  promised  to  appear  on  the  morrow, 
although  it  should  be  necessary  to  bear  him 
on  a litter.  Information  was  conveyed  to 
him,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  that  his  death 
or  imprisonment  might  be  relied  on,  should 
he  dare  to  appear  at  court  without  acceding 
to  the  king’s  demands.  Early  the  next 
morning,  the  bishops  made  one  more  effort 
to  induce  him  to  resign;  but  he  rejected 
their  counsel,  and  rebuked  their  desertion. 
Then  going  to  the  church  he  celebrated  the 
mass  of  the  proto-martyr,  in  whose  fate, 
commemorated  by  that  beautiful  introit, 
**  princes  sat  and  spoke  against  me,  and  sin- 
ners persecuted  me,”  he  felt  a touching  re- 
semHance  to  his  own. 

Strengthened  with  the  bread  of  angels” 
he  now  addressed  himself  to  the  encounter 
with  the  malice  of  man.  He  came  down 
from  the  holy  altar  as  became  the  high  priest 
of  God,  clothed  in  robes  of  glory,  and 
crowned  with  majestic  attire.”*  Bearing  in 
his  hand  the  conquering  sign  of  salvation, 
he  proceeds  towards  the  palace.  The  startled 
bishops  are  informed  of  his  purpose  and 
rush  forward  to  prevent  it.  "Let  me  be 
your  cross-bearer,”  says  the  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, for  so  it  becomes  me !”  " No,”  re- 
plies the  primate,  this  cross  is  my  safe- 
guard, it  shall  tell  them  under  what  prince 
I combat!”  "If  the  king  sees  you  enter 
with  these  arms,”  exclaims  the  time-serving 
bishop  of  London,  endeavoring  to  wrest  it 
from  him,  " he  will  unsheath  his  own.  It 
will  then  be  seen  which  are  the  most  to  be 
relied  on  1 ” " That,”  replies  the  saint,  " 1 
leave  to  God.” 

But  the  tyrant  and  his  train  retire  before 
the  sacred  embleins,  like  the  guilty  things 
of  night  flying  from  Hyperion’s  glittering 
shafts  of  war.”  They  withdraw  to  an  inner 
chamber,  where  the  courtiers  stimulate  his 
frantic  rage  till  themselves  begin  to  fear. 

* E^lcsiasltcut  xlv,  9. 
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The  order  for  a maseacVe  trembles  on  his 
foaming  archbishop  of  York 

himself  calls  his  chaplains  to  ^^be^ne  with 
him,  lest  they  be  witnesses  to  the  primate’s 
murder ! ” And  aow  the  attendants,  hurry- 
rag  through  the  hall  with  implements  of 
death  and  torture,  glared  on  him  with  ter> 
rible  looks,”  as  he  sat  in  that  desolation 
which  drenched  his  Saviour’s  soul,  when 
abandoned  on  the  cross  by  those  for  whom 
he  bled.  No  mother  stood  near  to  mingle 
her  woes  with  his,  like  the  blessed  one 
on  Calvary ! — but  a beloved  disciple  sat 
steadfast  at  his  feet,  to  whom  he  whis- 
pered, fear  indeed  for  thee, — but  fear 
thou  not,  for  thou  shalt  share  my  crown!” 
And  Herbert  de  Boseham  answered,  we 
need  neither  fear,  for  thou  hast  raised  that 
holy  standard,  terrible  to  principalities  and 
powers,  in  which  so  many  have  conquered.” 
While  they  whisper,  the  bishop  of  Exeter 
rushes  in,  and  throws  himself  at  his  feet, 
conjuring  him  to  spare  himself  and  the 
whole  episcopal  order,  for  that  the  king  had 
denounced  death  to  the  first  who  should 
speak  in  his  behalf.  ^^Fly  thou,  then!” 
replies  the  dauntless  primate,  **for  thou 
savourest  not  the  things  that  are  of  God.” 

Meanwhile  the  panic-struck  bishops  who 
remain  about  the  king,  in  the  extremity  of 
their  bewilderment  propose  an  expedient. 
They  will  denounce  the  archbishop  to  the 
Pope  for  peijury  in  not  obeying  the  consti- 
tutions of  Clarendon,  and  so  procure  his 
deposition.  The  suggestion  pleases.  They 
hasten  to  him,  and  with  opprobrious  lan- 
guage cite  him  before  the  common  father 
of  Christendom.  I hear  you,”  is  his 
calm  reply. 

At  length,  as  they  sit  in  anxious  silence 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  hall,  the  door  of 
the  king’s  apartment  opens,  and  a crowd 
of  barons  come  forth.  The  earl  of  Leices- 
ter at  their  head,  advances  towards  him, 
and  commands  him  to  appear  before  the 
king  and  answer  his  demands,  or  listen  to 
his  sentence.  '^My  sentence!”  cries  the 
primate,  rising;  ^^son  and  ead  first  hear 
thou  me!”  He  recapitulates  his  faithful 
service  to  his  sovereign ; his  acquiescence, 
against  his  own  incliitation,  in  his  elevation 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury;  his  formal  dis- 

VoL.  II.— No.  4. 


charge  by  the  royal  commissioners  from  hts 
secular  obligations.  Then  solemnly  pro- 
testing against  the  jurisdiction,  and  com- 
mitting his  cause  and  his  Church  to  the 
protection  of  the  holy  see,  before  which  he 
cites  his  apostate  brethren,  he  retires  from 
the  hall. 

As  he  passed,  that  coward  spirit,  so 
prompt  to  ruffle  against  the  bondmen  of  the 
cross,  burst  into  insult  and  outrage.  Knots 
of  straw,  the  rude  matting  of  the  age,  were 
thrown,  and  some  one  called  him  ‘^per- 
jured traitor!”  For  an  instant  a flash  of 
worldly  temper  lightened  through  the  cahn 
of  heavenly  courage.  Sternly  regarding  his 
levilers,  he  exclaimed,  “ But  that  my  order 
restrains  me,  that  coward  should  repent  of 
his  insolence!” 

“From  amidst  them  forth  ho  passed, 
Long  way  through  hostile  seorn,  which  he  sustained 
Superior;  nor  of  violence  feared  aoght; 

And,  with  retorted  scorn,  his  back  he  tamed 
On  those  proud  towers  to  swiA  destrucfion  doomed.*’ 

He  was  attended  to  his  lodging  by  a crowd 
of  the  infirm  and  poor,  whom  he  caused  to 
enter  and  partake  of  his  repast  The  per- 
secution of  Bishop  Liberius  was  read  at 
table,  and  the  divine  injunction,  “ when  they 
shall  persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee  ye  to 
another,”  was  observed  to  make  a deep 
impression  on  his  mind.  He  sent  to  the 
king,  soliciting  his  license  to  depart  the 
realm,  but  received  an  evasive  answer. 
That  evening  positive  intelligence  was 
brought,  that  certain  nobles  of  desperate 
character  had  conspired  for  his  destruction ; 
and  acting  on  the  apostolic  regulation  above 
referred  to,  he  escaped  from  the  city  in  dis- 
guise, with  two  attendants,  and  travelling 
on  foot,  by  night,  forough  devious  paths, 
exposed  for  fifteen  days  to  every  form  of 
privation  and  hardship,  he  at  last  arrived  at 
the  coast,  and  embarking  in  a small  boat, 
was  landed  near  Gravelines,  in  Flanders. 

The  necessary  limits  of  a discourse  already 
too  protracted,  forbid  the  attempt  to  follow 
him  through  the  vicissitudes  of  his  long  and 
painful  exile  of  fourteen  years ; interesting 
and  edifying  as  it  might  be  to  contemplate 
him,  at  one  time  drenched  by  the  storm  and 
fainting  in  the  mire,  at  another,  welcomed 
and  caressed  by  a powerful  king;  now 
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pleading  hk  cause,  with  triumphant  ability, 
before  the  so7ereign  pontiff,  and  anon  edi- 
fying the  monks  in  the  quiet  cloisters  of 
Pontigny. 

Henry  had  endeavored,  by  an  imposing 
embassy  of  prelates  and  nobles,  to  preoc- 
cupy the  mind  of  Louis,  and  corrupt  or 
overawe  the  sacred  college ; but  the  former 
with  dignity  announced  his  determination  to 
shelter  the  holy  wanderer ; and  the  latter, 
despite  the  gold  profusely  scattered  among 
them,  and  caught  at  by  many,  with  itching 
palms,”  could  not  impugn  the  justice  of  his 
conduct 

The  sovereign  pontiff,  straitened  as  he 
was  by  the  cruel  circumstances  of  the  time, 
and  constrained  to  the  most  cautious  policy, 
by  the  dread  of  Henry’s  oft  threatened  de- 
fection to  the  schism  of  Octavian,  which 
might  have  drawn  aAer  him  to  ruin  so  many 
souls,  still  approved  himself  worthy  of  his 
station,  by  the  firmness  with  which  he  con- 
demned the  greater  portion  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon,  and  declined  availing 
himself  of  Becket’s  resignation  of  his  see ; 
when  he  might  have  conciliated  the  king 
by  providing  for  the  primate  elsewhere. 

But  if  Henry  could  not  conquer,  he  could 
at  least  annoy.  He  confiscated  Becket’s 
goods,  erased  his  name  from  the  liturgy, 
and  seized  the  revenues  of  ever)hclergyman 
who  had  either  followed  him  to  France,  or 
sent  him  assistance.  His  relatives  and 
friends  were  likewise  mode  to  feel  the  royal 
▼engeance.  Their  possessions  were  confis- 
cated, their  persons  exiled,  neither  sex  or 
rank  procuring  exemption  or  mitigation. 
Helpless  age  and  wailing  infancy  were  alike 
involved  in  this  horrible  proscription ; which 
a refinement  of  malice  aggravated  to  the 
sufferers,  by  the  imposed  obligation  of  an 
oath  to  repair  to  Pontigny,  that  the  arch- 
bishop might  be  afflicted  with,  the  sight  of 
their  distress.  Four  hundred  victims  of 
this  cruel  policy  sought  his  asylum,  and  its 
peaceful  shades  resounded  with  their  la- 
mentations. But  tyranny  met  its  antidote 
in  a noble  commiseration.  Louis  and  Alex- 
ander exerted  their  influence ; the  primate 
wrote  letters  to  his  continental  friends ; and 
these  exiles  for  Christ  received  shelter  and 
protection,  compensated  in  after  ages,  when 


the  refugees  of  France,  escaped  from  guil- 
lotine or  dagger,  reposed  under  the  mantle 
of  England’s  hospitality,  which  themselves 
repaid  in  turn  by  rekindling  the  decayed 
fires  of  her  altars. 

Still  regal  hatred  had  notemptied  its  quiver. 

As  Pontigny  belonged  to  the  Cistercian 
order,  Henry  threatened  their  expulsion 
from  his  dominions,  if  they  continued  to 
harbor  the  object  of  his  wrath.  Becket  ac- 
cordingly left  them,  but  was  promptly  con- 
soled by  Louis,  who,  with  strong  expres- 
sions of  wonder  and  contempt,  that  men 
professing  to  be  dead  to  the  world,  should 
yet,  through  fear  of  wordly  loss,  withdraw 
their  countenance  from  a champion  of  the 
Church,  appointed  him  an  asylum  in  the 
city  of  Sens.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that, 
parting  from  the  abbot,  he  communicated, 
under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  a vision  of  the 
preceding  night.  He  seemed  to  be  stand- 
ing in  a church,  contending  against  the 
king  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope  and  sacred 
college ; the  holy  father  sustaining  him,  and 
the  cardinals  advocating  the  cause  of  the 
king ; when  four  knights  entering,  dragged 
him  from  the  presence,  and  tore  away  his 
scalp  where  he  had  received  the  tonsure, 
so  that  he  seemed  to  die.  This  dream  or 
vision,  which  he  interpreted  as  foreshadow- 
ing his  mode  of  death,  was  disclosed  by 
the  abbot  after  the  saint’s  decease. 

Long  and  vexatious  were  the  negocia- 
tions  which  sprung  from  this  unhappy 
quarrel;  exhausdess  the  resources  of  Henry’s 
diplomacy.  At  one  time  he  would  set  at 
nought  his  boasted  constitutions,  by  authori- 
sing appeals  to  the  Pope  from  the  mandates 
of  the  primate,  who  had  been  clothed  with 
legandne  powers.  At  others  he  would  ask 
for  legates  to  decide  between  them.  Re- 
peatedly were  such  appointed  to  judge  the 
cause,  and  as  often  beguil^  by  the  address, 
or  swayed  by  the  gold  of  the  king.  Great 
was  the  interest  he  maintained  among  the 
cardinals ; ceaseless  were  his  efforts  to  car 
jole,  intimidate,  or  elude  the  Pope.  At  the 
diet  of  Wurtzburg,  his  confidential  agents  . 
swore  adherence,  in  his  name,  to  the  new  j 
antipope  Guido ; and  again  their  master  dis- 
avowed their  acts.  Yet,  to  guard  hk  insu- 
lar dominions  from  the  dreaded  interdict. 
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he  severed  England  flrom  the  holy  see  by  a 
series  of  edicts  more  arbitrary  than  those  of 
Clarendon,  compelling  his  subjects,  above 
the  age  of  fifteen,  to  swear  obedience  to 
them ; and  which,  had  the  bishops  of  the 
twelfth  century,  obsequious  as  they  were, 
been  as  pliant  as  those  of  the  sixteenth, 
would  have  anticipated  the  last  fatal  sepa- 
ration by  nearly  four  hundred  years. 

Yet  was  he  vulnerable  on  the  side  of  his 
continental  possessions ; and  the  interdict — 
that  last  appeal  to  the  popular  mind  and 
heart  against  a despot’s  power — ^might  fall 
on  them. 

To  avert  this  danger,  against  which  he 
could  not  guard,  many  interviews  were 
concerted  between  him  and  the  primate;  but 
they  as  often  ended  in  disappointment,  while 
one  for  ever  aimed  to  make  good  his  usurpa- 
tions on  the  Church,  and  the  other  as  reso> 
lately  contended  for  her  unimpaired  liberties. 

At  the  conference  of  Montrairail,  which 
look  place  in  the  presence  of  the  king  of 
France,  Henry’s  subdety  for  the  moment 
prevailed  over  all  but  his  far-seeing  subject. 
The  archbishop,  having  thrown  himself  at 
the  feet  of  his  sovereign,  who  raised  him 
with  demonstrations  of  tenderness,  besought 
him  humbly  to  commiserate  the  English 
Church.  To  your  majesty’s  judgment,” 
continued  he,  I here,  in  the  presence  of 
our  lord  of  France,  these  reverend  prelates, 
and  powerful  nobles,  commit  the  whole 
cause  which  has  divided  us — ^saving  the 
honor  of  God.”  The  fatal  reservation  kin- 
dled Henry’s  rage,  and  he  burst  into  ex- 
pressions of  unmeasured  resentment  Then 
changing  his  tone,  with  an  accustomed  sud- 
denness that  imparted  to  his  address  the 
semblance  of  the  most  wavering  caprice,  he 
exclaimed  that  he  would  be  content  with 
such  submissions  from  the  primate,  as  the 
greatest  of  his  predecessors  in  the  see  had 
rendered  to  his  own.  The  assembly  loudly 
declared  that  this  was  an  honorable  over- 
ture; and  Louis  himself  feelingly  urged 
Becket  to  comply.  But  he  answered  in  the 
spirit  of  a man  with  whom  religion  is  a 
reality,  and  not  a conventional  form ; it  is 
true  my  predecessors  were  better  and  greater 
than  I ; but  all  of  them,  in  their  day,  cut  off 
some  abuses,  though  not  alL  Had  they  done 


so,  I should  not  have  to  stand  in  the  present 
contest.  If  any  of  them  were  too  cool  or 
immoderate  in  their  zeal,  we  are  not  bound 
to  copy  their  example.  Freely  would  I 
return  to  my  Church  were  it  possessed  of 
the  liberties  it  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  my 
predecessors ; but  admit  customs  which  are 
adverse  to  the  decrees  of  the  holy  fathers  I 
will  not”  He  was  proceeding — ^piobably 
to  plead  the  examples  of  a Lanfranc  and  an 
Anselm — ^when  his  attendants  drew  him  for- 
cibly aside,  and  urged  him  by  every  conside- 
ration, to  drop  that  reservation  of  ''the  honor 
of  God.”  "And  must  I sacrifice  that  honor,” 
cried  the  indignant  prelate,  " to  regain  the 
favor  of  a mortal?  Away  ! — away!”  Bit- 
ter reproaches,  for  imputed  arrogance  and 
obstinacy,  were  now  heaped  upon  him  by 
the  French  and  English  courtiers,  and  the 
kings  displeased,  withdrew;  he  only  remain- 
ing unmoved,  while  his  friends  accom- 
panied him  to  Sens,  on  the  following  day, 
in  silence  and  dejection,  or  muttered  their 
disappointment  and  anxiety.  Louis  had 
evidently  withdrawn  his  favor,  for  he  had 
neither  visited  him  the  preceding  evening, 
nor  sent  him  provisions  for  his  table,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom.  Another  exile  seemed 
in  prospect;  and  the  archbishop  cheerfully 
announced  his  plan  to  go  on  foot  to  the 
simple-hearted  people  on  the  borders  of 
Provence,  and  seek  an  asylum  with  them 
until  better  times.  While  thus  conversing 
he  was  summoned  to  the  presence  of  the 
French  monarch.  In  sadness  the  king  re- 
ceived him;  and,  without  rising,  coldly 
bade  him  be  seated.  For  a space  he  seemed 
lost  in  sorrow,  and  struggling  to  give  utter- 
ance to  some  painful  communication.  Then, 
while  all  were  momently  expecting  the  sen- 
tence of  banishment,  he  rose,  and  bursting 
into  tears,  fell  at  the  primate’s  feet  As  he 
stooped  to  raise  him,  " indeed,  father,”  he 
exclaimed,  "you  only  saw  clearly.  We 
were  blinded  who  advised  you  to  abandon 
the  honor  of  God  for  the  favor  of  a man. 

I am  sincerely  sorry,  and  implore  your 
forgiveness.”  The  report  of  this  interview 
gave  great  ofience  to  Henry,  who  sent  am- 
bassadors to  complain.  But  Louis  answered 
with  becoming  pride,  "go  tell  your  king 
that  if  he  will  not  relinquish  customs  which 
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Bome  deem  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  be- 
cause they  appertain  to  his  royal  dignity, 
neither  will  I surrender  the  hereditary  privi- 
lege of  my  crown,  to  succor  those  who  suf- 
fer in  the  cause  of  justice.’’ 

On  another  occasion,  the  archbishop 
worded  bis  submission  so  unexceplionably — 
it  being  the  same  whi  :h  was  ultimately  ac- 
cepted— that  the  most  flattering  hopes  ex- 
is^  of  an  immediate  reconciliation ; but  it 
was  prevented  by  the  king’s  refusal  to  give 
the  kiss  of  peace,”  which  the  primate  so- 
licited in  token  of  his  sincerity. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  not  suffered  his  spiri- 
tual weapons  to  slumber.  His  letters  to 
the  king  and  the  prevaricating  bishops  are 
still  extant,  breaking  at  once  the  tender 
love,  blended  with  the  awful  sternness  of  an 
anxious  father.  I wish  1 could  have  ven- 
tured to  detain  you,  with  even  the  briefest 
extracts  from  them.  Nothing  realises  more 
vividly  to  me  the  perpetuity  of  the  faith, 
than  the  pastoral  writings  of  Popes  and 
bishops  of  the  olden  time.  They  declare 
the  whole  counsel  of  God,  with  a force  and 
precision,  nay,  often  a classical  elegance, 
unsurpassed,  if  equalled  at  the  present  day ; 
and  while  reading  them,  we  are  almost  per- 
suaded by  their  freshness,  that  we  live  in  the 
times  to  which  they  belong.  Truths  un- 
changeable, eternal  interests,  are  treated  as 
at  present ; and  we  feel  that  we  walk  by  no 
new-fangled  lights  of  modern  invention,  but 
that  the  fire  celestial,  which  baptized  the 
twelve,  shines  on  forever  in  their  succes- 
sors, unto  the  perfect  day.  But  affec- 
tionate remonstrance  and  solemn  warning 
were  wasted  alike  upon  Becket’s  persecu- 
tors; and,  with  a tardy  and  reluctant  hand, 
he  launched  the  thunder.  He  excommuni- 
cated the  prominent  instigators  of  the  king’s 
hostility,  the  abettors  of  the  constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  and  the  spoilers  of  the  Church 
of  Canterbury,  and  only  spared  Henry 
himself  on  account  of  his  dangerous  illness. 
Yet  this  unavoidable  severity  was  deprived 
of  its  efficacy  by  the  facility  with  which 
the  legates,  from  time  to  time,  deceived  by 
the  king’s  duplicity,  or  willing  to  conciliate 
his  favor,  interposed  to  mitigate  the  canoni- 
cal censures. 

At  length  the  tyrant’s  political  embroil- 


ments compelled  him  to  give  peace  to  the 
church.  Desiring  the  coronation  of  his 
son,  he  procured  that  ceremony  from  the 
archbishop  of  York,  and  four  assistant  pre- 
lates ; notwithstanding  letters  from  the  Pope 
inhibiting  their  intrusion  on  a function, 
which,  by  old  prescriptive  right,  apper- 
tained to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  But  as 
the  princess  was  not  crowned  with  her  hus- 
band, her  father,  Louis,  resenting  the  ne- 
glect, invaded  Normandy.  Beset  with  diffi- 
culties, Henry  renewed  his  former  treaties 
with  France;  and,  in  the  interview  with 
Louis  which  assured  their  peace,  promised 
definitively  a speedy  reconciliation  with  the 
primate.  They  met,  and  the  terms  were 
adjusted;  the  latter  promising  ^'whatever 
could  be  performed,  in  the  Lord,  by  an 
archbishop  to  his  sovereign ;”  and  the  king 
engaging  to  receive  him  into  favor,  with 
security  to  himself  and  his  dependents,  the 
restoration  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury 
with  its  possessions,  and  amendment  for 
the  violation  of  its  dignity  in  the  prince’s 
coronation. 

Peace  had  now  been  permanent,  but  for 
that  spirit  of  private  interest  which,  in  every 
age,  finds  profit  in  the  maintenance  of  error, 
and  disturbance  of  the  Church.  Who  would 
resign  the  confidence  of  an  earthly  monarch 
for  the  smiles  of  the  Eternal  ? — ^Who  would 
disgorge  the  spoil  of  a diocess,  though 
countless  plundered  souls  might  starve  and 
perish  everlastingly  1 “ Better  to  reign  in 

the  hell  ” of  schism,  **  than  serve  in  the 
heaven  ” of  evangelical  order ! So,  at  least, 
thought  Roger,  archbishop  of  York,  Gil- 
bert, bishop  of  London,  and  their  coadjutors, 
lay  and  clerical,  in  the  work  of  ecclesias- 
tical misrule.  The  king  had  sent  mandates 
to  his  son  to  restore  the  archdiocess,  in  the 
condition  it  was  in  three  months  before  the 
primate’s  flight;  but  when  the  agents  of 
the  latter  arrived,  to  take  possession  in  his 
name,  they  found  the  rents  levied,  the  tim- 
ber felled,  the  crops  and  cattle  carried  oflf, 
the  furniture  and  buildings  wasted  and  di- 
lapidated. Twice  again  he  sought  his  sove- 
reign’s presence,  but  was  met  by  changed 
affection’s  altered  eye;”  nor  could  his  re- 
monstrances gain  any  thing  but  deceitful 
promises.  With  a heavy  heart,  and  bor- 
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rowed  money,  he  at  length  prepared  for  lus 
return ; notwithstanding  the  forebodings  of 
his  friends^  and  the  open  threats  of  his 
enemies. 

The  Pope  had,  previously  to  the  recon- 
ciliation, furnished  him  with  letters  of  ex- 
communication against  the  prelates  who 
assisted  at  the  coronation  of  the  prince; 
and  subsequently  renewed  them  against 
Roger  of  York,  and  the  bishops  of  London 
and  Salisbury,  to  whose  machinations  was 
justly  imputed  the  king’s  delay  to  fulfil  his 
engagements.  These  letters  he  is  supposed 
to  have  intended  to  suppress,  for  the  sake 
of  concord ; but  those  guilty  ecclesiastics, 
knowing  that  he  carried  them  about  his 
person,  and  dreading  the  merited  punish- 
ment of  their  misdeeds,  assembled  at  Can- 
terbury, and  despatched  to  the  coast  Ranulf 
de  Broc,  Reginald  de  Warrene,  and  Grervase 
de  Comhill,  with  a band  of  soldiers,  to 
search  and  take  them  from  him;  but  the 
lay  conspirators  publicly  threatened  his  life. 
Roused  by  this  audacity,  the  archbishop 
sent  the  letters  by  a trusty  messenger,  who 
delivered  them  to  the  bishops  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  attendants. 

This  act  has  been  censured,  even  by 
well  disposed  writers,  as  illjudged  and  vin- 
dictive. It  is  difficult,  however,  to  decide 
the  merit  of  measures  by  their  consequences. 
We  see  the  result  of  one  procedure;  we 
can  only  conjecture  that  of  its  opposite. 
Unsuccessful  vigor  incurs  the  blame  of 
rashness;  unsuccessful  forbearance  is  de- 
nounced as  cowardice  or  folly.  Yet  it  seems 
that,  in  Becket’s  case,  reasonable  endurance 
was  exhausted,  and  that  longer  impunity 
would  only  have  invited  to  grosser  outrage. 

But  the  fury  of  the  foiled  conspirators 
was  unbounded  as  their  disappointment. 
They  burst  into  complaints  of  the  primate’s 
arrogance  and  vindictiveness ; they  accused 
him  to  the  young  king  of  designing  to  un- 
crown him ; they  hastened  to  Normandy  to 
inflame  the  passions  of  Henry. 

That  the  latter  had  been  aware  of  the 
archbishop’s  danger  is  evident,  from  the 
appointment  of  John  of  Oxford,  his  de- 
chiued  enemy,  to  escort  him  to  Canterbury ; 
an  insult  which  can  only  be  explained,  by  the 
known  influence  of  that  individual,  as  the 


king’s  confidential  agent,  to  ensure  his  pro- 
tection. He  landed  at  Sandwich  on  the 
first  of  December.  The  armed  band,  who 
had  expected  him  at  Dover,  marched  hastily 
against  him ; but  the  inhabitants,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  acclamations,  took  up  arms 
in  his  defence.  John  of  Oxford,  in  the 
king’s  name,  forbade  the  insurgents  from 
attempting  violence,  but  permitted  their 
approach  in  a less  hostile  manner.  They 
questioned  the  primate  rudely  about  the 
suspension  of  the  bishops,  but  observing 
the  rising  indignation  of  the  people,  vrith- 
drew  to  their  instigators  at  Dover. 

Surrounded  by  an  exulting  population, 
who  celebrated  his  return  with  every  appro- 
priate demonstration,  St.  Thomas  re-entered 
Canterbury  on  the  following  day.  But  his 
joy  was  of  short  duration.  On  the  morrow, 
came  back  the  aforenamed  barons,  with 
the  chaplains  of  the  suspended  prelates,  to 
demand  the  recall  of  their  sentence ; which 
they  asserted  had  been  pronounced  in  defi- 
ance of  the  king  and  the  customs  of  the 
realm.  “ I did  it,”  replied  he,  with  the 
king’s  permission,  and  to  revoke-  their  sen- 
tence were  to  undo  the  act  of  my  superior, 
the  Roman  pontifi’.”  More  closely  urged, 
he  mitigated  his  resolution,  and  proposed 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  absolving 
the  two  bishops,  if  they  would  swear,  in 
the  accustomed  form,  to  obey  the  Pope’s 
injunctions  in  this  behalf.  The  case  of  the 
archbishop  of  York  had  been  reserved  by 
the  sovereign  pontiff  to  himself.  As  the 
bishops  had  taken  the  same  oath,  when  a 
previous  excommunication,  by  the  primate 
only,  had  been  revoked  by  the  legates,  they 
wavered  and  were  about  to  comply.  But 
the  archbishop  of  York,  declaring  that  he 
had  eight  thousand  marks  of  silver,  which 
he  would  freely  spend  to  humble  the  pri- 
mate, and  urging  the  insincerity  of  Hen- 
ry’s reconciliation  with  him,  prevailed  on 
them  to  join  him  rather  in  appealing  to  the 
king. 

St.  Thomas  now  proposed  to  visit  the 
young  king,  to  whom  he  had  already  an- 
nounced his  return,  and  explained  the  cause 
of  the  suspension  of  the  bishops ; but  their 
malicious  and  absurd  insinuations  had 
alarmed  the  youthful  monarch,  and  his 
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officers  met  the  primate  in  London,  with 
peremptory  orders  to  return  to  his  see. 

Sad  and  anxious  was  his  Christffias  prepa 
ration ; for  the  advent  of  the  Lord  was  not, 
for  him,  in  the  peace  on  earth  to  men  of 
good  will.”  His  days  were  spent  in  re- 
tirement, prayer,  and  other  duties  of  his 
sacred  station ; but  they  were  darkened  by 
danger  and  distress.  The  threats  of  his 
enemies  grew  louder  and  more  violent,  his 
possessions  were  plundered,  his  provisions 
intercepted,  his  servants  insulted  and  beaten. 
The  festival  of  joy  arose  in  sorrow : mourn- 
fully the  arches  of  his  cathedral  gave  back 
the  angels’  hynm.  He  ascended  the  pulpit, 
at  high  mas8>  and  preached  with  unusual 
unction.  At  the  close  of  his  discourse,  he 
told  his  people  that  he  soon  should  leave 
them,  and  they  would  be  satisfied  who 
thirsted  for  his  blood.  Sobs  and  stifled  la- 
mentations overpowered  his  firmness,  and 
for  a moment  he  dissolved  in  sympathetic 
grief  -y  but,  rousing  from  the  melting  mood, 
he  declaimed  against  the  vices  of  the  age ; 
and  declaring  that  he  would  not  die  before 
vindicating  the  injuries  of  his  Church,  so- 
lemnly excommunicated  Ranulf  and  Robert 
de  Broc,  who  for  seven  years  had  ravened 
on  its  spoiL 

Meantime,  the  suspended  prelates  had 
repaired  to  Normandy,  where  they  threw 
themselves  at  the  monarch’s  feet,  imploring 
his  protection  against  the  primate,  who 
they  falsely  asserted  had  excommunicated 
all  who  were  present  at  the  prince’s  coro- 
nation. ^^Then  by  Grod’s  eyes,”  shouted 
Henry,  ^^he  has  excommunicated  me!” 
They  went  on  to  state  that  Becket,  with  an 
armed  force,  had  advanced  against  the 
youthful  king,  intending  to  seize  his  castles : 
and  their  royal  dupe  responded  with  curses 
on  all  his  bounty  had  fed  or  favor  distin- 
guished, who  yet  would  not  avenge  him  of 
a single  priest,  the  disturber  of  his  realm. 
^‘One  man,”  cried  he,  in  the  frenzy  of 
alarm  and  fury,  '^one  man,  who  has  eaten 
of  my  bread,  has  liAed  up  his  heel  against 
me ! One  man,  insulting  my  benefits,  dis- 
honors the  whole  royal  race,  and  with  im- 
punity tramples  down  my  kingdom!  One 
man,  who  burst  into  my  court  on  a crippled 
beast  of  burthen,  has  deposed  the  royal  : 


line,  and,  in  your  presence,  pern,  sits  ex- 
ulting on  the  throne!”  Could  such  lan- 
guage be  mistaken?  Four  knights  took 
that  hint  from  his  incoherent  rage,  which 
even  royalty  loves  not  to  give  explicitly. 

Reginald  Fitzurse,  William  de  Traci, 
Richard  Brito,  and  Hugh  de  Moreville  re- 
solved to  satisfy  the  king,  and  left  his  court 
in  secrecy.  He  suspected  their  purpose, 
and  sent  messengers  to  prohibit  violence. 
But  their  haste  eluded  his  precautions. 

At  Saltwood,  the  castle  of  the  notorious 
De  Brocs,  they  matured  the  details  of  their 
murderous  plot,  and  taking  with  them  a 
band  of  soldiers,  proceeded  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  December,  with  arms  concealed, 
to  Canterbury.  A wretch,  by  name  Cla- 
rembaldus,  whom  Henry  had  forced  upon 
the  monks,  was  prior  of  St  Austiti’s.  By 
him  were  the  assassins  received,  and  with 
him  they  conferred  on  the  execution  of  their 
bloody  design. 

Abruptly  entering  the  apartment  of  the 
primate,  who  having  dined  was  conversing 
with  his  monks,  on  business  of  the  diocess, 
they  seated  themselves  at  his  feet,  bent,  as 
will  appear  in  the  sequel,  to  elicit  from  his 
ardent  temperament  some  plausible  excuse 
for  violence.  "We  bring  you  orders  from 
the  king,”  said  Fitzurse,  **  will  you  hear  ’ 
them  in  public  or  in  private.”  ^^As  you 
please,”  was  his  reply.  **  In  private  then,” 
rejoined  Fitzurse;  and  the  company  were 
requested  to  withdraw ; but  a moment’s  re- 
flection suggesting  to  the  archbishop  the 
propriety  of  having  witnesses,  he  called  to 
his  clergy  to  return.  Reginald  commenced 
the  altercation,  by  commanding  him  to  go 
to  the  young  king  and  perform  his  duties ; 
and,  for  a space,  the  conversation  took  a 
general  captious  turn,  while  Fitzurse  uiged 
vague  accusations  of  dereliction,  and  his 
intended  victim  demanded  specific  chaiges. 
At  length  the  ruffian  ordered  him  to  absolve 
the  excommunicated  bishops.  ^‘That,” 
answered  Becket,  " belongs  not  to  me,  but 
to  the  Pope  who  excommunicated  them.” 
"At  least,”  replied  Fitzurse,  "you  pro- 
cured it.”  " I confess,”  rejoined  the  pre- 
late, " I am  not  displeased,  when  the  Pope 
avenges  the  wrongs  of  my  Church.” 
"Your  pleasure,”  said  Fitzurse,  "in  their 
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disgrace,  for  haring  dared  to  crown  the  committed  against  his  people  and  his  pro- 

phnce,  shows  clearly  that  you  would  fain  petty,  since  his  return,  the  open  insults 

snatch  the  crown  from  his  head,  and  be  and  injuries  he  had  sustained,  and  now 

yours^  the  king.^^  Rather,’’  ^swered  these  treats.  '‘Why  did  you  not  com- 

Becket,  “ would  I gire  him  three  or  four  plain  1”  replied  Fitzurse,  “ you  would  have 
such  crowns,  if  my  power  equalled  my  ; had  justice  done  you.”  “ But  to  whom,” 
will ; nor  does  any  one,  I think,  the  king  asked  Becket,  “ could  I appeal  ?”  “ To  the 

alone  excepted,  lore  him  more  tenderly,  or  king  in  England,”  said  Fitzurse.  “My 

more  ardently  desire  his  welfare.  And  as  friend,”  said  the  archbishop,  “ I have  com- 

to  the  bishops,  whom  you  assert  to  have  plained  enough.  I have  exposed  my  wrongs 

been  suspended  or  excommunicated  by  me,  ; enough,  I have  labored  enough  to  obtain 
yourselves  well  know  that  whatever  has  redress.  Besides,  so  many  injuries  are 

been  done  was  with  the  king’s  consent;  heaped  on  me  from  day  to  day,  that  I could 

for  when,  on  the  festival  of  the  blessed  not  find  a messenger  for  each.  But  how- 

Mary  Magdalene,  after  peace  had  been  ever  I expose  my  grievances,  it  availeth 

restored  between  us,  1 complained  to  him  | nothing;  for  the  young  king  and  his  jus- 
of  the  many  injuries  that  had  been  done  i tices,  depending  on  the  pleasure  of  the  king 
to  my  Church,  and  especially  of  those  abroad,  do  nothing  without  consulting  him; 

prelates  who,  in  contempt  of  their  mother  but  to  me  is  denied  both  justice  here,  and 

see  of  Canterbury,  had  dared  usurp  my  the  privilege  of  gmng  to  him.  Whence  I 

function,  he,  of  his  own  grace,  conceded,  am  hardly  dealt  with.  But,  since  I find 

that  I might  obtain  whatever  redress  I could  not  justice  here  or  there,  I will  do  what  an 

from  our  lord  the  Pope,  insomuch  that  he  archbishop  can  and  ought  to  do;  nor  for 

not  only  gave  consent,  but  promised  his  mortal  will  I refrain.”  “Threats!  threats!” 

asdstance.”  At  this  Fitzurse  exclaimed,  exclaimed  one  of  the  conspirators,  “will 

“Hold!  you  tell  of  unexampled  treachery ! you  interdict  the  entire  kingdom,  and  ex- 

the  king  grant  you  permission  to  suspend  communicate  us  all?”  “No,  by  Cod’s 

or  excommunicate  those  who,  by  his  com-  help,”  cried  another,  “he  hath  anathema- 

mand,  assisted  at  his  son’s  coronation  ? He  tized  too  many  already.”  Then  springing 

never  admitted  such  a thought!  But  you  ; from  their  seats,  with  furious  words  and 
are  guilty  of  a monstrous  crime,  insinuat-  gestures,  they  charged  the  monks  to  keep 

ing  such  perfidy  against  your  sovereign!”  i him  securely,  and  prevent  his  escape,  as 
“ Reginald,  Repaid,”  responded  the  pri-  i they  should  answer  for  him  to  the  king, 
mate,  “ I by  no  means  accuse  the  king  of  : But  he  retorted,  “ Think  you  I shall  fly  ? I 
treachery.  But  our  peace  was  made,  and  : will  not  fly  for  the  king  or  any  mortd.  I 
our  agreements  adjusted,  not  in  secrecy ; came  not  here  to  fly,  but  to  meet  the  rage 

for  archbishops,  bishops,  many  persons  of  of  the  wicked.”  “True,  true,”  cried  the 

great  distinction,  five  hundred  clergymen,  assassins,  “you  shall  not  escape!”  And 

still  more  knights  were  present;  nay  you  they  went  forth  in  a tumult  of  threats  and 

also,  lord  Reginald,  were  there.”  “ I was  insults.  But  he,  following  to  the  door, 

not  there,”  replied  Fitzurse,  “ nor  did  I : called  after  Hugh  de  Moreville  to  return,  as 
hear  or  see  those  things.”  “Nay,”  an-  he  wished  to  speak  with  him;  but  he 

swered  Becket,  “Gk>d  ^oweth,  but  I am  would  not.  Then  one  of  his  attendants, 

sure  1 saw  you.”  But  he,  with  frantic  John  of  Salisbury,  remonstrated  with  him 

peijury,  denying  he  was  there,  continued:  for  not  taking  counsel  with  his  fnends,  and 

“This  is  wonderful  beyond  all  precedent,  proceeding  more  cautiously  towards  men, 

that  you  should  impute  such  treachery  to  who  he  knew  were  only  aiming  to  “take 

our  king ; he  would  not  bear  it  longer,  nor  him  in  his  words.”  “ My  whole  counsel 

will  we  his  liegemen.”  And  his  accom-  : is  taken,”  said  the  primate,  “I  know  what 
plices  burst  forth  likewise  in  oaths  and  I am  to  do.”  “God  grant,”  replied  the 

threats.  The  archbishop  resumed,  com-  other,  “it  may  eventuate  well!” 

plaining  of  the  outrages  which  had  been  In  the  court  yard,  the  murdeiers  and  their 
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soldiers  threw  off  their  oater  gArments 
which  concealed  their  armor,  and  with 
swords  and  axes,  and  other  implements  of 
death  or  to  break  through  obstacles,  returned 
towards  the  palace.  Some  of  the  house- 
hold running  to  the  archbishop,  exclaimed, 
^'Master,  they  are  arming!’’ — but  he  an- 
swered, “Who  cares?  let  them  arm!” 
The  servants  barred  the  principal  door 
against  them,  but  Robert  de  Broc,  who 
was  familiar  with  the  premises,  led  the  way 
to  a private  stair  connecting  with  the  garden, 
where  they  burst  through  a window  and 
gained  entrance. 

Slowly  and  reluctantly,  at  the  compul- 
sory instance  of  his  monks,  the  archbishop 
withdrew  through  the  cloisters  to  the  church, 
where  they  were  singing  vespers ; but  seeing 
some  about  to  bar  the  door — “ Cowards !” 
said  he,  ** begone;  let  the  blind  wretches 
rage ! in  virtue  of  your  obedience,  close  not 
the  door,  for  it  is  not  meet  to  fortify  the 
church.” 

The  assassins  now  rushed  in  tumultu- 
ously, calling  out,  “where  is  the  traitor? 
where  is  the  archbishop?”  Becket,  who 
had  ascended  a few  steps  towards  the  choir, 
returned  at  this  to  meet  them;  saying,  “ here 
am  I,  the  archbishop,  but  no  traitor!” 

One  of  them  approaching  cried  out,  ‘‘fly, 
you  are  a dead  man  I”  “I  will  not  fly.” 

Come  hither,  then,”  said  the  other,  seizing 
him  and  striking  off  his  cap  with  his  dagger, 
“ you  are  a prisoner ! ” “I  will  not  come,” 
replied  the  saint,  withdrawing  his  robe  from 
the  sacrilegious  grasp,  “ here  you  shall  do  to 
me  what  you  will ! ” The  assassin  recoiled ! 

Then  to  Fitzurse,  whom  he  saw  advanc- 
ing with  his  naked  sword,  he  said,  “ What, 
Reginald!  I have  done  thee  many  favors, 
and  comest  thou  armed  against  me  in  the 
church?”  “You  shall  quickly  see,”  was 
the  answer,  “ you  are  a dead  man ! ” “ And 
I,”  said  the  saint,  “am  ready  to  die,  for 
my  (xod,  for  justice,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
Church.  But,  if  you  seek  my  life,  I charge 
you,  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  and 
under  pain  of  anathema,  hurt  not  one  of 
my  people.  Let  them  be  free  from  the 
penalty  as  they  are  of  the  offence.  To  me, 
and  not  to  them  should  it  be  imputed,  if  they 


Church.”  Then  interpreting  their  gestures, 
he  added,  “ to  God,  to  the  blessed  Mary,  to 
the  holy  patrons  of  this  Church,  and  the 
blessed  partyr  Dionysius,  I commend  my- 
self, and  the  cause  of  the  Church !”  Fitz- 
urse replied  with  a furious  blow  which 
nearly  severed  the  arm  of  the  faithful  Ed- 
ward  Grim,  who  interposed  to  ward  it,  and 
reached  the  head  of  the  primate,  who  fell 
upon  his  knees  with  eyes  upturned  towards 
heaven,  and  his  hands  clasped  in  prayer. 
A stroke  from  the  second  ruflian  stretched 
him  prostrate.  The  third  laid  open  the 
greater  portion  of  his  scull,  and  the  fourth, 
upbraided  by  his  accomplices  for  tardiness, 
struck  fiercely  at  the  mangled  head,  and 
shivered  his  sword  against  the  pavement, — 
fit  emblem  of  the  Church’s  triumph  through 
her  martyr’s  blood ! Yet  Hugh  de  More- 
ville,  inserting  his  weapon  into  the  gaping 
wound,  scattered  the  brains  about  the  floor ! 
“ He  is  dead,”  said  they,  “ let  us  begone!” 

And  here  the  tale  must  close.  The  groan 
that  rang  through  Christendom ; — the  mur- 
derers hiding  from  the  curse  of  God  and 
man;^their  bitter  penitence  and  signal 
deaths; — ^the  fearful  end  of  the  chief  con- 
triver of  their  crime ; — Henry’s  anguish  and 
dismay ; — ^his  abrogatidh  of  the  councils  of 
Clarendon ; — ^his  bloody  penance  at  the  mar- 
tyr’s shrine; — the  miraculous  victory  that 
crowned  his  arms  at  the  instant  he  was 
rising  from  his  expiatory  prayer ; — the  won- 
ders wrought  by  Almighty  Glod  at  his  faith- 
ful servant’s  tomb ; — the  piety  that  for  ages 
heaped  it  with  grateful  offerings,  till  its 
wealth  attracted  a reformer’s  eye,  and  was 
sent  to  pamper  a monarch’s  sensuality, 
while  Cromwell  burned  and  scattered  to 
the  winds  those  relics  which  yet  shall  shine 
for  ever  in  the  courts  of  the  Eternal  King, — 
all  these,  and  many  kindred  topics,  might 
be  dilated  on  before  an  unexhausted  audi- 
tory, but  not  mine. 

I would  detain  you  with  but  one  con- 
sideration. To  some  of  you,  perhaps,  my 
narrative  has  presented  only  an  enthusiastic 
zealot,  contending,  with  commendable  firm- 
ness for  what  he  believed  to  be  right  But 
Becket  was  more.  “ He  was  freedom’s 
champion.”  He  stood  for  liberty,  alone. 


^ have  embraced  the  cause  of  the  suffering  | when  all  beside  him  crouched  at  a despot' 
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heel.  He  eloae  dared  meet  a tyrant’s  man- 
date by  pointing  to  a charter^  and  oppose 
the  fury  of  innovation  by  the  everlasting 
principles  of  Urnth  and  justice;  and  well  has 
it  been  observed  of  him  by  a writer  never  par- 
tial, nor  always  fair,*  had  he  beengiven  to  his 
country  but  a few  years  later,  we  should  have 
seen  him  at  the  head  of  the  barons,  wrest- 
ing at  Runnymeade  the  great  manumission 
deed  of  Englishmen  from  Henry’s  arbitrary 
son.  Let  not  prejudice  suggest  that  he  only 
■ought  the  su^titution  of  ecclesiastical  for 
political  domination.  The  Church  was,  in 
his  time,  the  only  citadel  of  human  rights 
known  to  our  insular  progenitors.  That 
land  which  now  gives  law  to  half  a world, 
had  been  trampled  successively  by  Roman, 
Saxon,  Dane  and  Norman ; and  the  hetero- 
geneous race,  so  foolishly  miscalled,  by 
eminence,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  on  whom  each 
conqueror  had  branded  his  mark  in  turn, 
sat  in  bondage  dark,  unmitigated,  Egyptian. 
The  first  faint  beams  of  day  were  glimmer- 
ing on  the  mountain  tops,  but  night  and 
vapor  still  submerged  the  plain.  The  great 
tenants  of  the  crown,  the  thousand  small 
despots  perched  on  their  robber  crags,”  had 
wrung  some  vague  concessions  from  the 
fears  or  necessities  6f  royalty ; but  the  idea 
of  popular  liberty  had  no  existence  but  as 
some  half  remembered,  brilliant  dream  of 
childhood,  in  the  recollections  of  the  learned, 
or  the  traveller  from  distant  lands.  Pre- 
rogative swayed  unresisted,  and  man’s  only 
[ asylum  yvas  within  the  walls  of  the  con- 
vent, or  under  the  sacred  shadow  of  the 
Church.  That  Church,  I quote  the  lan- 
guage of  a native  Protestant  writer,t  ‘^la- 
bored with  untiring  zeal  and  perseverance, 
fiom  the  first  century  to  the  fifteenth,  and 
successfully  laid  the  foundations  of  all  that 
society  now  is.  During  the  greater  part  of 
that  period,  by  means  of  its  superior  intelli- 
gence and  virtue,  it  ruled  the  state,  modified 
its  action  and  compelled  its  administrators 
to  consult  the  rights  of  man,  by  protecting 
the  poor,  the  feeble,  and  the  defenceless. 
It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  astonishing 
progress  it  effected  for  civilization,  during 

• Mr.  Berriogton. 
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that  long  period,  called,  by  narrow  minded 
and  bigoted  Protestant  historians, " the  dark 
ages.”  Never  before  had  such  labors  been 
performed  for  humanity.  Never  before  had 
there  been  such  an  immense  body  as  the 
Christian  clergy,  animated  by  a conunon 
spirit,  and  directed,  by  a common  will  and 
intelligence,  to  the  cultivation  and  growth 
of  the  moral  virtues,  and  the  arts  of  peace. 
Then  was  tamed  the  wild  barbarian,  and 
the  savage  heart  made  to  yield  to  the  hu- 
manising influences  of  tenderness,  gentle- 
ness, meekness,  humility,  and  love;  then 
imperial  crown  and  royal  sceptre  paled  be- 
fore the  crosier,  and  the  representative  of 
him  who  had  lived,  and  toiled,  and  preached, 
and  suffered,  and  died  in  obscurity,  in  pov- 
erty and  disgrace,  was  exalted  and  made 
himself  felt  in  the  palace  and  in  the  cottage, 
in  the  court  and  the  camp;  striking  terror 
into  the  rich  and  noble,  and  pouring  the 
oil  and  wine  of  consolation  into  the  bruised 
heart  of  the  poor  and  friendless. 

W rong,  wrong  have  they  been  who  have 
complained  that  kings  and  emperors  were 
subject  to  the  spiritual  head  of  Christendom. 

It  was  well  for  man  that  there  was  a power 
above  the  brutal  tyrants,  called  emperors, 
kings,  and  barons,  who  rode  rough  shod 
over  the  humble  peasant  and  artisan ; well 
that  there  was  a power,  even  on  earth, 
that  could  touch  their  cold  and  atheistical 
hearts,  and  make  them  tremUe  as  the  veriest 
slave.  The  heart  of  humanity  leaps  with 
joy,  when  a murderous  Henry  is  scourged 
at  the  tomb  of  a Thomas  k Becket ; or  when 
another  Henry  waits  barefoot,  shivering 
with  cold  and  hunger  for  days,  at  the  door 
of  the  Vatican ; or  when  a Pope  grinds  his 
foot  into  the  neck  of  a Frederic  Barbarossa. 

'^Aristocratic  Protestantism  which  has 
never  dared  enforce  its  discipline  on  royalty 
or  nobility,  may  weep  over  the  exercise  of 
such  power;  but  it  is  to  the  existence  and 
exercise  of  such  power  that  the  people 
owe  their  existence,  and  the  doctrine  of 
man’s  equality  to  man,  its  progress.” 

And  an  English  Protestant,*  comment- 
ing on  the  Pope’s  recent  allocution  against 
the  outages  of  the  Russian  autocrat  upon 

* London  Mondag  Herald. 
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his  Catholic  subjects^  exclaims  with  equal 
candor : 

'^We  hail  with  gratification  and  with 
hope  this  appeal  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  against  the  injustice  of  Russia.  It 
reminds  us  of  the  records  of  ancient  days, 
....  in  which  we  find,  in  ages  termed  by 
us  dark,  the  appeal  for  justice  ever  made  to 
the  Church,  the  voice  of  the  Church  ever 
responding  to  that  appeal,  restraining  the 
powerful,  protecting  the  weak,  and  assert- 
ing in  times  of  violence  and  danger,  the 
supremacy  of  justice  and  right” 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  that  liberality 


which  dares  to  break  the  timmmek  of  nur- 
sery prejudice,  and  seek  historic  truth  be- 
yond the  magic  circle  of  the  primer  I Such 
was  the  Church  for  whose  vested  rights  the 
sainted  Becket  poured  himself  out  like 
water!  But  to  those  who  know  her  for 
the  guardian  of  that  better  liberty  wherein 
Christ  hath  made  us  free,  he  rises  far  above 
her  Wallaces  and  Tells ; and  we  gratefully 
respond  to  his  commemoration  in  the  liturgy 
of  ^is  day. 

Behold  a great  Prelate  who  in  his  days 
pleased  Gk)d  I There  was  none  found  like 
him  in  keeping  the  law  of  the  Most  High.” 


VIRTUE  AND  VICE. 

I SAW  the  virtuous  man  contend 
With  life’s  unnumbered  woes. 

And  he  was  poor,  without  a friend. 
Pressed  by  a thousand  foes. 

I saw  the  passion’s  pliant  slave. 

In  gallant  trim  and  gay ; 

His  course  was  pleasure’s  placid  wave. 
His  life  a summer  day. 

And  I was  caught  in  folly’s  snare. 

And  joined  her  giddy  train. 

But  found  her  soon  the  nurse  of  care. 
And  punishment  and  pain. 

There  surely  is  some  guiding  power. 
That  rightly  sufiers  wrong; 

Gives  vice  to  bloom  her  little  hour. 

But  virtue  late  and  long. 


ETERNITY. 

Eternity!  Eternity! 

How  long  art  thou.  Eternity ! 

A moment’s  pleasure  sinners  know. 
Through  which  they  pass  to  endless  wo : 

A moment’s  wo  the  righteous  taste. 
Through  which  to  endless  joy  they  haste : 
Mark  well,  O Man,  Eternity! — WoLrFxm. 
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THE  EPISCOPALIAN  CHURCH  A MODERN  SECT. 


Hear  (he  Ckureh ; a iermon  preached  in  ihe 
ehapd  royal,  St.  Jamee^  palace,  June  \7, 
1838.  By  Walter  Farquhar  Hook^  D.  D. 
diapkin  in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty.  Se- 
cond American  from  the  fifteenth  London 
edition.  Burlington^  N.  J.* 

Having  shown  what  is  meant  by  the 
Churchy  the  queen’s  lecturer  proceeds 
to  exemplify  it  by  what  he  calls  an  indis- 
putable &ct  Behold,  then,  gentle  reader, 
die  fact,  and  the  doctor’s  reasoning  upon 
h.  In  this  country  there  is  at  this  time  a 
religious  society  known  by  the  name  of 
die  Church.  The  question  is,  when  and 
by  whom  was  this  society  instituted  ? Now 
the  Roman  Catholics,  or  Papists,  assert  that 
h was  instituted  and  founded,  like  the  gen- 
erality of  Protestant  sects,  by  certain  Re- 
formers in  the  sixteenth  century ; and  thence 
they  would  deduce  a strong  argument 
against  us.  They  would  ask  us  whether 
any  man  could  take  to  himself  the  office  of 
the  ministry  unless  he  be  sent  by  God ; and 
if  we  are  spiritual  Christians,  if  we  take 
the  Bible  for  our  guide,  if  we  act  on  that 
sound  Protestant  principle,  with  the  fifth 
chapter  to  the  Hebrews  open  before  us,  we 
must  answer,  no.  They  then  proceed  to 
ask,  how  can  you  prove  that  your  minis- 
ters are  called  of  Qod  to  the  office  ? And 
if  their  assertion  were  true,  that  our  Church 
was  founded  at  the  reformation,  we  could 

* At  m time  when  tiidi  bold  pretention#  nre  pat 
forth  to  names  and  thinn,  which  belong  exclntirely 
to  the  Chnreh  founded  ny  the  apostles,  the  reriew 
of  Dr.  Hook’s  sermon  will  be  read  with  interest. 
It  is  Arom  the  pen  of  the  Rer.  J.  A.  Mason,  a con- 
vert in  EnglaM  from  Methodism  to  Catholicity, 
and  we  extract  from  it  such  portiont  as  will  estao- 
tish  inoontesUbly  the  proposition  contained  in  the 
title  of  this  artide.  The  author  clothes  his  ideas 
oeeasiooally  with  rather  too  mnch  of  the  Indicroos, 
which  is  probably  attributable  to  the  vividness  of 
conviction  with  which  h^  beheld  and  deplored  the 
errors  of  Protestantism;  but  we  recommend  his 
observations  solely  for  the  able  argument  by  which 
his  point  is  snstained,  and  we  trust  that  the  over- 
focetiousness  of  the  writer,  if  such  it  may  some- 
times appear,  will  be  pardoned  even  by  our  dis- 
senting friends. — [Eo. 

^ 


give  them  no  answer  at  all.”*  It  is  not  my 
province  to  defend  the  dissenting  ministers 
in  this  review,  against  whom  this  quotation 
from  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Hebrews  is 
levelled.  But  the  doctor  ought  to  know, 
that  the  right  of  private  judgment  was  es- 
tablished at  the  reformation  as  an  indispen- 
sable and  irrefragable  principle.  Without 
this,  neither  Luther,  Calvin,  Henry  VIII, 
Cranmer,  or  any  other  reformer,  could  have 
accomplished  their  respective  reformations. 
Up  to  that  time  the  auffiority  of  the  Church 
expressed  and  exercised,  through  the  Roman 
pontiff,  or  a general  council  presided  over 
by  him  or  his  representatives,  was  the  rule 
of  faith  and  essential  discipline,  according 
to  the  commission  given  to  the  pastors  of 
the  Church,  '^to  feed  and  rule  the  Church 
of  God,”  (Acts  XX,  28):  to  teach  and 
discipline  all  nations ; " Going,  therefore, 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing,  teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whateoever  I have  com- 
manded you ; and,  behold,  1 am  with  you 
always,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the 
world!”  (St  Matt  xxviii,  19,  20):  "As 
my  Father  hath  sent  me,  so  I send  you,” 
&c.  (St  John  XX,  21) : " He  that  heareth 
you  heareth  me ; and  he  that  despiseth  you 
despiseth  me ; and  he  that  despiseth  me  de- 
spiseth him  that  sent  me.”  (St  Luke  x,  16.) 
It  is  evidently  upon  this  ground  that  all  are 
obliged  to  "hear  the  Church,”  and  that 
her  decrees  in  matters  of  faith  and  essential 
discipline,  have  ever  been  paramount  to 
private  judgment,  and  imperative  on  the 
consciences  of  men.  And,  although  the 
bishops  of  every  national  Church  are  ap- 
pointed of  God  to  feed  and  rule  their  re- 
spective Churches,  it  is  in  subordination  to 
the  general  voice  and  authority  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  pastors  of  the  Church  Catholic. 
It  is  as  much  their  duty  to  "hear  the 
Church”  as  it  is  of  the  meanest  of  their 
flocks.  It  is  true  that  as  all  points  of  mere 

* Hear  the  Choreh,  p.  5.  &e. 
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discipline  would  not  be  suitable  to  all  na- 
tions^  the  bishops  of  a particular  nation 
have  a right  to  judge  what  parts  of  discip- 
line that  are  not  essential  to  the  well  being 
of  the  whole  Church  Catholic  may'  be  re- 
ceived or  rejected ; and  hence  the  French 
Church  does  not  receive  every  point  of  dis- 
cipline ordained  by  Rome,  nor  are  all  points 
decreed  by  the  council  of  Trent  every  where 
received.  But  such  points  as  are  essential 
to  the  integrity  of  the  whole  Church  and 
her  worship  are  every  where  of  obligation. 
But  the  reformers  of  the  English  Church, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  reformers,  claimed 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  altered 
the  faith  and  essential  discipline  of  their 
Church  according  to  their  private  judgment; 
so  that  the  Ehiglish  Church  was  not  like 
any  other  national  Church  in  the  world, 
and  consequently  not  like  the  united  Church 
Catholic.  Nay  they  broke  off  from  the 
centre  of  unity  by  which  the  Church  Ca- 
tholic was  bound  together  in  one,  and  thus 
ceased  to  be  a member  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  became  at  once  heretical  and 
schismaticaL  From  that  moment  it  was 
no  longer  a duty  to  ^^hear  the  English 
Church,”  but  on  the  contrary  a duty  not  to 
hear  her.  If,  however,  she  had  the  right 
of  private  judgment  to  alter  the  faith  and 
discipline  of  the  body  national,  then  Brown, 
and  Penn,  and  Wesley,  &c.,  have  the  same 
right  to  endeavor  a counter  reformation. 
And,  were  1 a dissenting  minister,  I should 
soon  dispose  of  the  fifth  chapter  to  the  He- 
brews. (Vide  Dr.  Clarke's  comment  on  that 
chapter.)  But  Dr.  Hook  wishes  to  take 
root  in  the  old  Catholic  Church  of  this  king- 
dom. I have  just  shown  that  he  cannot;* 

* Dr.  Hook  matt  himfolf  know  that  the  king  was 
proelaimed  at  the  refomation  the  fountain  and 
•oaroe  of  all  authority,  eocleaiattical  and  ciyil ; that 
in  rirtue  of  this  authority  the  Church  was  estab- 
lished and  modelled  to  his  will ; that  no  dootrine, 
canon  or  oonatitution  of  this  Chur^  could  be  of  any 
force  otherwise  than  as  the  king  willed  and  decreed ; 
that  he  could  make  and  unmake  bishops  at  his  plea- 
sure. Henry  forbade  the  clcr^  to  interm^dle 
with  matters  of  religion  without  his  authority  for  it, 
and  they  only  durst  complain  that  it  was  an  en- 
croachment on  their  priTilege ; just  as  if  meddling 
iu  matters  of  religion  was  only  a privileM  and  not 
a duty  inherent  in  their  apostolical  and  divine  com- 
miMion,  if  they  bad  any.  Under  Edward  the  con- 
vocation of  the  clergy  only  petitioned  of  the  par- 
liament that  no  statute  might  pass  conoeminr  reli- 
gion without  their  advice,  but  it  could  not  be  ob- 


Iand  I will  now  show  it  more  fully,  as  it 
has  been  shown  in  a little  work  on  the 
Church,  as  a monument,  now  in  the  press. 

The  Christian  religion  is  acknowledged  by 
aU  professing  Christians  to  be  a divine  reve- 
lation, a final  and  complete  revelation.  This 
religion  may  be  comprised  under  the  terms 
doctrine  and  worship.  Now  whatever  is 
essential  to  the  truth  of  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship, was  delivered  by  Christ  to  the  Church 
with  the  design  that  it  should  be  univer- 
sally promulgated  and  established,  and  that 
; it  should  endure  through  all  generations  to 
; the  end  of  time.  Hence  such  is  the  form 
: of  the  commission  Christ,  the  wisdom  of 
: God,  gave  to  his  apostles,  and  such  the 
: promises  he  made  to  them.  Knowing  that 
I as  men  they  and  their  successors  would  be 
: liable  to  error — ^knowing  that  the  gates  of 
; hell  would  strive  to  prevail  against  them, 

!;  he  promises,  who  cannot  lie  or  be  deceived, 

; that  he  will  give  the  Holy  Ghost  to  them 
to  guide  them  into  all  truth,  and  that  he  shall 
remain  with  them  for  ever.  Thus  the  unity, 

I integrity,  and  perpetuity  of  truth  is  guaran- 
i;  teed  to  the  Church  by  God  himself;  and 
guaranteed,  not  conditionally,  like  salvation 
to  individuals,  which  depends  upon  their 
own  fidelity  to  divine  grace,  but  uncondi- 
tionally, that  all  men  in  all  ages  may  have 
the  means  of  salvation  in  the  Church  es- 
tablished for  this  purpose.  This  unity  and 
; integrity  of  truth  is  essential  to  itself,  essen- 
I tial  to  ^e  design  of  its  revelation,  essential 
: to  afford  the  means  of  acquiring  divine 
knowledge  and  saving  grace  for  all  nations 

; tained.  Soon  after  the  kina  and  privjr  council  nent 
vifiten  into  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  ecclesias- 
; tioal  ormstitntions  and  articles  of  faith.  Theyre- 

a aired  an  express  declaration  from  the  bishops  that 
tiey  wonld  teach  only  such  doctrines  as  were  cs- 
I tablished  and  explained  by  the  king  and  clergy. 

But  why  require  this  of  the  bish^  if  they  were 
the  dictators  of  these  doctrines  It  is  evident  the 
word  clergy  is  only  inserted  for  form’s  sake,  and 
regarded  the  huthless  Cranmer  (and  perhaps  Rid- 
ley), who  was  in  all  things  the  king’s  willing  tool. 

; Aner  this  came  forth  a mandate  forbidding  all  teach- 
ing or  preaching  without  the  bishops’  license ; then 
the  power  of  licensing  was  taken  from  the  bishops 
and  reserved  to  the  king  and  Cranmer  only;  and, 
finally,  all  preaching  was  snspended  throughont  the 
; kingdom  till  a form  of  faith  silencing  all  controversy 
should  come  from  the  royal  mint,  and  all  persons  • 
: were  exhorted  to  receive  with  submission  the  or- 
;;  ders  that  should  be  sent  down  to  them.  Thew  are 
; the  Hgh  and  holy  grounds  cm  which  the  claims  of 
; the  Church  of  Elngland  rest. — Rtomo,  p.  1ft.  . 

— J1 
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in  all  generations.  And  there  is  a mutual  Church.  The  archbishop  of  Canteihuiy 

and  correlatiye  dependence  between  the  owns  not  St  Dayid,  but  St  Augustine,  as 

unity  and  integrity  of  the  faith  and  the  unity  the  founder  of  his  see  and  of  the  English 

and  integrity  of  the  Church,  and  viu  vena.  Catholic  Church.  We  will  now  examine 

Once  break  the  bond  of  faith,  and  the  bond  whether  the  present  English  Church  has 

of  the  Church  is  broken  directly  ; on  the  its  root  in  the  ancient  Church  of  this  king- 

other  hand,  once  break  the  bond  of  the  dom.  No  one  can  deny  that,  per  aeeidens, 

Church,  and  a breach  in  the  unity  and  in-  it  has,  inasmuch  as  if  there  had  not  been  a 

tegrity  of  the  faith  will  soon  follow.  Now  Church  there  could  have  been  no  departure 

the  unity  of  the  Church  is  dependent  upon  from  the  Church,  or  no  pretended  reforma- 

unity  of  authority  in  the  uniyersal  whole,  tion  of  it ; but,  per  vincub$m,  she  has  no 

and  this  unity  of  authority  cannot  be  main-  more  union  with  the  ancient  Church  than 

tained  without  a centre  of  unity.  Hence  the  latter  had  with  the  ancient  Druids,  or 

we  come  to  the  Pope  at  once,  and  must  the  yotaries  of  Woden.  She  has  seized  on 

come  to  him ; for  if  the  scriptures  had  said  ancient  emoluments,  and  conyerted  Catho- 

nothing  about  St  Peter,  or  any  other  yisible  lie  temples  into  Protestant  churches ; but 

head,  men  might  indeed  haye  been  at  a loss  this  does  not  unite  her  to  the  Church  she 

as  to  the  legitimate  person  (unless  tradition  despoiled.  Dr.  Hook  talks  of  bishops, 

had  been  strong  enough  to  conyince  all  men  priests,  and  deacons,  and  what  they  will  do 

upon  the  subject,  which  can  scarcely  be  sup-  if  driyen  into  the  cayes  of  the  desert ; and 

posed) ; but  common  sense  would  haye  ap-  no  doubt  he  would  be  proud  to  acknowledge 

point^  one,  not  a temporal  king,  but  a pen-  with  Mr.  Wesley,  ^'that  their  bishops  de- 
tiff, and  would  haye  enforced  his  authority.  riye  their  orders  from  those  bishops  who 

Protestants,  therefore,  haye  sinned  as  much  receiyed  their  episcopacy  from  the  Roman 

against  common  sense  in  this  particular  as  Pontiff.’’  But  supposing  they  did,  they 

against  a divine  institutioD.*  This  being  have  rejected  the  faith,  for  the  protection 

the  nature  of  revealed  truth,  and  the  nature  and  propagation  of  which  that  episcopacy 

of  a divinely  appointed  Church,  there  can  was  given,  and  which  faith  was  held  entire 

be  no  independence  of  national  Churches  tBl  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  and  for  the 

so  far.  Supposing  St  Paul,  or  any  other  defence  of  which  against  the  reformer  Lu- 

apostle,  did  preach  the  gospel  in  Britain,  ther,  Henry  VIII  received  from  the  Pope 

he  could  not  establish  an  independent  faith  the  title  Drfeasor  FideL  Now  if  this  de- 

and  Church;  and  the  ancient  British  Church  fence  had  not  been  true  Popery,  the  Pope 

before  or  after  the  Saxon  conquest  could  would  not  thus  have  rewarded  him.  But 

not  be  independent,  as  is  evident  from  the  having  afterwards  cast  off  this  faith,  the 

very  nature  of  the  Christian  compact  All  English  Church  and  clergy  are  condemned 

that  were  converted  were  added  to  the  and  excommunicated,  not  only  by  the  Ca- 

Church,  and  it  became  a mountain  filling  tholic  Church  but  by  the  whole  world.  Nei- 

the  whole  earth ; and  if  any  embraced  the  ther  Greeks,  nor  Latins,  nor  Copts,  Syrians, 

profession  of  Christianity  without  being  ; Armenians  or  Nestorians  will  hold  commu- 
added  to  the  Church,  no  salvation  was  nion  with  them,  or  any  other  of  the  Pro- 

promised  them, — The  Lord  added  to  the  testant  Churches. 

Church  such  as  should  be  saved.”  Thus  Dr.  Hook  treats  the  word  Protestant  very 
there  is  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  shabbily ; nay,  he  treats  the  whole  offspring 

one  church,  the  body  and  spouse  of  Christ,  of  the  reformers,  and  the  reformers  too  of 

the  pillar  and  temple  of  truth.  But  sup-  all  other  reformed  Churches,  as  if  they  were 

posing  the  English  Church  had  its  root  in  heretics  and  schismatics,  calling  them  Pro- 

the  ancient  Catholic  Church  of  this  king-  testant  sects,”  and  evidently  condemning 

dom,  it  was  not  by  being  connected  with  them  as  to  doctrine  and  discipline.  He  la- 
the ancient  British,  but  the  ancient  Saxon  bors  hard  to  wash  out  the  blot  of  Protestr 


• f I.  j u antism  from  his  Church ; but  finding  it  like 

• Thit  mwiT  diftinraiBbed  ProteBtmtf  bare  ad-  , ' , . ® 

mittad.  m Leibnits.  Melaaethoii,  &e.— Eo.  an  attempt  to  wash  a negro  white,  very 
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wisely  desists,  and  rides  off  to  St  James’  ; 
palace  to  tell  the  queen  and  the  nation  that 
it  is  a nondescript  thing,  something  like  the 
manfish,  found  in  the  river  Poick,  that  runs 
through  the  dark  subterranean  caverns  of 
Adelsburg,  supposed  to  be  self-generating, 
and  by  the  learned  called  proteus  anguinus ; 
a snake-like  thing,  in  aspect  somewhat  hu- 
man, but  of  varying  form;  and  certainly 
the  doctor  might  be  farther  from  the  mark. 
There  is  something  subterranean  about  his 
Church;  something  amphibious;  it  has  I 
shewn  itself  a snake  in  human  guise;  its 
habits  are  protean,  and  it  cannot  bear  the  I 
light  But  let  the  doctor  speak  for  himself. 

I am  come,”  says  he,  to  tell  your  ma- 
jesty and  the  nation,  that  the  ^testant 
Church  of  England  is  the  old  Catholic 
Church;  though  1 confess  it  is  not  the 
whole,  nor  like  any  other  branch  through- 
out the  world.  Yet,  as  it  is  neither  of  the 
same  faith  nor  the  same  discipline,  nor 
united  in  itself  m any  one  faith,  nor  joined 
in  union  with  any  other  church,  nor  adher- 
ing to  any  one  bond  or  centre  of  unity,  ; 
except  your  majesty — and  we  can  even  be 
independent  of  you — therefore  we  must  be 
the  whole  Catholic  Church;  for  the  Church 
is  one,  and  we,  differing  from  every  body  i 
else,  must  be  that  one.  And  though  the  : 
word  Catholic,  means  universal,  and  our  ; 
Church  is  not  universal,  yet  it  is  no  less  the  i 
Catholic  Church.  I know  it  is  called  Pro-  ; 
testant  likewise;  that  is;  protesting  against 
every  branch,  and  even  the  whole  stock  of 
the  Catholic  Church ; but  this  does  not  alter 
the  case — ^it  is  sdll  the  Catholic  Church.  I 
own  I don’t  like  the  term  Protestant,  and 
have  been  long  trying  to  wash  this  stain 
away ; but  I cannot,  and  therefore  I have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  sometimes  ; 
one  and  sometimes  the  other,  and  always  both 
together.  Yes,  your  majesty,  I am  bound, 
as  a successor  of  the  apostles,  to  tell  you  that 
our  Church  is  both  Catholic  and  Protestant ! 

I hope  the  Holy  Spirit  is  with  me  while  I thus 
speak,  and  with  you  while  you  thus  hear,  that 
I may  not  give,  and  you  not  take  offence ! ” 

I am  sure  that  her  majesty  must  have  shook 
her  head,  and  the  reader  of  any  reflection, 
will  either  button  up  his  lips,  or  open  them  : 
in  the  loud  laugh.  The  English  l^testant  ; 


Church,  the  ancient  Catholic  Church! 
Why,  it  is  no  more  like  it  than  Dr.  Hook 
is  like  a mermaid ; she  is  much  more  like 
the  proteus  anguinus  than  the  god-like  form 
which  Solomon  delineates,  and  of  which  he 
has  prophesied,  Thou  art  all  fair,  my  love, 
there  is  no  spot  in  thee;”  and  of  whom  St. 
Paul  has  said,  " He  has  purchased  to  him- 
self a glorious  Church,  not  having  spot  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing.” 

But  I am  not  ignorant  of  the  distinction 
between  orders  and  missions.  A church 
may  have  true  orders,  ».  c.,  the  episcopal 
and  priestly  character,  and,  as  such,  apos- 
tolical succession,  and  thus  be  a continua- 
tion of  the  same  national  hierarchy,  though 
it  may  fall  into  schism  and  heresy,  or  even 
be  excommunicated:  it  is  not  so,  however, 
as  to  jurisdiction,  which  flows  from  aposto- 
lical authority  in  the  body  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  or  its  divinely  appointed  head,  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  canonically  exercised. 
Without  this,  there  is  no  legitimate  succes- 
sion; and,  therefore,  although  orders  and 
succession  may  be  preserved  by  regular 
ordination,  they  are  lost,  de  jure : from  the 
time  a church  falls  into  heresy  or  schism, 
that  church,  de  facto,  loses  all  lawful  au- 
thority and  mission ; and  if  the  canons  are 
violated,  orders  are  so  far  invalid,  and  the 
succession  so  far  lost.  Now  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  prove  that  Cranmer’s  conse- 
cration even  was  canonically  invalid,  ab 
initio,  from  the  protest  he  made  before  his 
consecration;  but  1 shall  not  dwell  upon 
this : certainly,  from  the  schism  of  the 
English  Church,  aU  its  authority  and  mis- 
sion was  unlawful,  and  more  especially 
from  the  time  of  its  excommunication.  Still 
the  main  body  of  regular  bishops  existed 
tfll  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  when  the  ordinal 
was  alter^ ; and  all  who  were  consecrated 
or  ordained  by  that  ordinal  were  neither 
bishops  nor  priests,  as  will  be  more  fully 
shewn  hereafter.  In  matters  of  faith  and 
worship,  Henry  changed  nothing  except  as 
related  to  the  supremacy  ; he  would  allow 
no  new  sumpsimus  in  religion.  Hence 
there  was  not  that  opposition  that  ought  to 
have  been  by  the  clergy.  They  were  di- 
vided on  the  subject  of  the  divorce,  and 
religion  not  being  much  outraged,  their 
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lofBity  got  the  better  of  Aeir  conscience ; 
for  the  Catholic  clergy  are  ever  ready  to 
fling  to  their  prince  as  fur  as  may  be^  and 
in  this  case  they  did  so  fieurther  than  con- 
science could  justify.  But  all  were  not 
deterred  by  fear,  or  Wnded  by  interest;  all 
were  not  deceived  by  a shew  of  keeping  up 
the  Catholic  religion  by  the  Six  Articles, 
when  its  head  was  gone,  and  its  integrity 
left  to  the  caprice  of  a monster’s  mind ; all 
were  not  indifferent  to  the  present,  or  una- 
ware of  the  future.  Many  saw  that  the 
walls  being  broken  down,  and  the  keeper  of 
the  vineyard  ejected  from  his  charge,  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert  would  revel  in  the 
spoil,  and  they  dared  to  oppose  the  tyrant’s 
the  consequence  was  imprisonment, 
tDitures,  death.  Among  the  numerous  vic- 
tims, we  find  a Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  lord  chancellor,  a Hough- 
ton, prior  of  the  Charter  House  Monastery, 
who  all  perished  in  defence  of  the  Church ; 
the  character  of  which  men,  especially  the 
two  former,  was  firmed  for  learning,  piety, 

I and  integrity,  and  is  now  held  in  esteem 
; even  by  wise  virtuous  Protestants,  and  will 
ever  be  held  in  benediction  by  the  children 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

During  this  king’s  reign,  the  bishops  and 
priests  certainly  were  true  bishops  and 
priests,  though  many  of  them  were  not  true 
men.  This  order  continued,  as  I have  said, 
to  Edward’s  reign,  during  which  the  form 
of  ordination  was  altered ; the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, as  confirmed  by  the  acts  of  Henry, 
abn^ted;  the  new  liturgy  established; 
every  doctrine  and  ancient  practice  annul- 
led ; and  all  things  made  to  suit  what  had 
been  done,  and  what  they  intended  to  do. 
And  when  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  were  discarded, 
the  order  of  priesthood  was  not  necessary ; 
for  where  there  is  no  altar, — ^no  victim^— no 
sacrifice, — ^there  is  no  office  of  priesthood 
remaining.  Consequently,  in  the  new  ordi- 
nal or  form  of  ordination,  no  priestly  char 
racter  or  power  was  given.  Still,  many  of 
the  ckigy,  bishops,  and  priests,  had  been 
ordained  by  the  old  formula;  these  continued 
true  bishops  and  priests,  while  the  rest  were 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Dr.  Hook 
boasts,  as  his  brethren  are  wont  to  do,  that 


the  reformation  of  the  Church  was  accom- 
plished in  due  cmler  by  the  bishops.  It  has 
been  shewn  that  under  Henry,  all  was  done 
by  the  royal  will,  Cranmer  being  a ready 
totd  for  every  purpose.  That  he  had  no 
conscience  is  evident ; for,  while  a Protest- 
ant in  hie  heart,  he  condemned  Protestants 
to  the  stake,  for  the  same  principles  he 
himself  held,  and  afterwards  profess^ ; and, 
to  please  his  royal  master,  and  to  preserve 
his  emoluments  and  life,  conformed  to  the 
Six  Acts,  taught  transubstantiation,  cele- 
brated mass,  administered  communion  in 
one  kind,  professed  to  live  in  celibacy, 
though  he  had  privately  tnarried  a wife, 
subscribed  to  the  obligation  of  observing 
religious  vows,  the  lawfulness  of  private 
masses,  and  the  necessity  of  auricular  con- 
fession ; all  which  he  disbelieved,  and  shook 
off  as  soon  as  the  king  was  dead.  No  re- 
formation, therefore,  was  made  under  this 
king,  and  consequently  there  was  little  for 
the  conclave  to  do,  and  nothing  they  could 
do  but  yield  or  die.  Under  Eldward,  every 
thing  was  done  by  the  royal  will,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  courtiers  and  a few  bishops 
in  their  interest  By  these,  the  liturgy  was 
reformed  and  pronounced,  as  I have  said, 
to  be  the  work  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Qhost.  Three  years  later,  at  the  suggestion 
of  foreign  Protestants,  Dr.  Hook’s  sectarians, 
it  was  reformed  again.  Now  the  bishops 
objected,  but  Edward  declared  that,  if  they 
would  not  reform  it,  the  new  service  should 
be  freed  from  its  blemishes  without  their 
assistance.  Here,  again,  the  royal  will  alone 
reformed  the  Church.  The  prelates  who 
had  known  and  believed  the  Catholic  faith, 
though  they  had  yielded  too  far,  sat  very 
uneasily  under  these  changes,  and  Cranmer 
proposed  to  purge  the  Church  of  those  whose 
disaffection  was  most  notorious.  Bonner, 
the  bishop  of  London,  was  first  selected.  He 
told  his  accusers  **  he  had  three  things— « 
few  goods,  a poor  carcass,  and  a soul : the 
two  former  were  at  their  dispo^,  the  last 
was  his  own.”  He  told  them  they  were 
notorious  heretics,  and  charged  Cranmer 
with  subserviency  to  men  in  power,  and 
inconstancy  in  his  religious  principles.  The 
next  was  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester ; 
the  third  Heath,  bishop  of  Worcester ; the 
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fourth^  Day,  bishop  of  Chkhester ; the  fifth, 
Tunstall,  tohop  of  Durham.  These  pre- 
lates had  been  long  imprisoned  in  the  tower, 
and,  after  their  trial,  were  kept  in  prison  till 
the  reign  of  Mary.  The  new  doctrines 
mainly  depended  on  the  crown  and  its  ad* 
risers ; they  did  not  take  root  in  the  country 
till  power,  fraud,  the  pulpit,  and  the  press, 
and  every  species  of  penal  law  established 
them;  and  this  every  body  knows.  The 
clergy,  for  the  most  part,  were  hostile  to 
them  and  the  new  liturgy,  but  were  too 
much  afraid  of  the  penalties.  If  the  church 
had  been  lawfully  reformed  by  the  bishops,  ; 
according  to  the  canons,  there  would  have 
been  no  need  of  foreign  auxiliaries ; of  kingly 
tyranny ; of  metropolitan  hypocrisy,  vacil- 
lation, force,  and  fraud;  of  legal  proscription; 
imprisonment  of  bishops ; dragooning  of  the 
clergy,  and  galling  and  ruinous  penalties. 
A boy  of  ten  years  old  could  tell  Dr.  Hook 
this.  In  the  midst  of  this  ruin  and  confusion 
the  boy  Edward  dies,  and  Mary  comes  to  the 
throne.  And  now  the  sincerity  of  all  the 
actors  in  the  tragedy  is  brought  to  the  test 
Cranmer,  who  had  bastardized  the  queen, 
divorced  her  mother,  married  and  unmarried 
the  king  at  his  pleasure,  and  voted  to  death 
and  signed  the  execution  warrants  of  his 
wives,  with  a recklessness  becoming  a fiend 
of  hell,  now  recants  all,  and  is  willing  to  be 
a Papist  again,  and  say  mass,  and  commit 
every  other  abomination  of  Popery,’’  pro- 
viding he  can  save  his  life  and  emoluments ; 
and,  when  he  sees  he  caimot,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  he  acts  the  part,  not  of  boldness 
and  courage,  becoming  a good  cause,  as 
some,  more  superficial  than  wise,  have  said, 
but  the  part  of  a froward  child,  who  hangs 
himself,  or  dashes  out  his  brains  for  very 
spleen,  when  he  cannot  have  his  will.* 

Thus  the  false  guise  of  the  man,  which 
had  marked  him  through  life,  covers  his 
memory  ^in  death.  Since  I cannot  be  a 
Protestant  archbishop,  under  a Protestant 
king,  and  Popish  archbishop,  under  a Popish 
queen, — as  I cannot  be  dictator,  apostate, 
and  traitor,  alternately,  when  interest  serves, 
I will  seem  a martyr,  and  repay  the  consist- 

* Macaalev,  the  dintingaiBhed  writer,  and  a Pro- 


See  his  AfiaoeBontaa*  vol.  i,  p.  206,  Ao.>-£d. 


ent  caution  of  the  queen  with  my  latest 
malice.  Thus  died  Cranmer,  the  fiend  of 
earth,  and  the  crown  prince  of  hell  The 
duke  of  Northumberland  appears  next,  and, 
when  about  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  treasons, 
he  acknowledged  to  the  spectators  the  jus- 
tice of  his  punishment;  declared  ftiat  he 
died  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  though, 
through  ambition,  he  had  conformed  to  a 
worship  which  his  heart  condenmed ; and 
prayed  for  the  return  of  his  countrymen  to 
the  Catholic  Church.  A proof  that  he  knew 
they  had  left  it,  and  that  the  Protestant 
Church  was,  toto  eceio,  different  from  the 
Catholic.  Now,  however,  all  things  were 
reversed,  and  the  old  Church  and  religion 
were  re-established.  The  deprived  and  im- 
prisoned prelates  were  reinstated  in  their 
sees,  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament  ac- 
knowledge their  sin,and  beg  pardon  on  their 
knees, — all  which  proves  that  it  never  en- 
tered into  their  heads,  that  the  new  religion 
was  reformed  legitimately,  or  that  the  Pro- 
testant Church  was  the  saihe  as  the  old 
Catholic  Church;  their  consciences  were 
awake,  but  their  avarice  for  the  plunder  of 
the  church  was  awake  also.  As  soon  as 
Mary  was  seated  on  the  throne  she  of  course 
released  the  bishops  from  the  tower,  but  she 
did  not  force  the  Catholic  religion  on  an 
unwilling  people:  she  contented  herself  with 
asserting  her  right  to  have  the  Catholic 
worship  performed  in  her  own  palace;  but 
when  the  representatives  of  the  nation  re- 
turned to  the  Church,  the  bishops  returned 
to  their  sees,  except  such  as  would  not 
conform,  and  they  were  allowed  to  retire  in  I 
peace,  as  Barlow  and  all  the  rest  did,  Cran- 
mer not  excepted.  But  the  violence  of  the 
reformers,  and  seditious  conduct  of  preach- 
ers, exciting  the  people  to  rebellion,  made 
a different  line  of  policy  necessary.  I need 
not  pursue  this  subject  farther  than  as  a 
link  in  my  argument ; and  this  being  suffi- 
cient, I pass  to  other  points. 

Dr.  Hook  reminds  the  queen,  that,  in  the 

chapel  of  St.  James’ palace,  **  Young  Mward 

imbibed  the  principles  of  divine  truth  from 
the  lips  of  Ridley  and  Cranmer.”  Ehiough 
has  been  said,  and  whoever  reads  the  history 
of  Cranraer’s  career,  will  find  that  he  was  the 
last  man  to  depend  upon  for  principles  of 
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any  kind,  much  less  those  of  divine  truth. 
As  to  Ridley,  he  was  not  so  base  as  Cran- 
mer,  but  he  was  not  a man  of  principle ; for, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry,  he  conformed  to 
all  the  theological  caprice  of  that  king ; and, 
in  Edward’s  reign’  he  turned  round  to  the 
new  doctrine,  and  was  one  of  those  that 
pronounced  the  first  composition  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  be  the  dictate 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  its  reformation,  three 
years  later,  the  dictate  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
During  the  reign  of  Mary,  however,  these 
men  perished:  and  nearly  all  the  bbhops 
consecrated  by  the  old  ordinal,  returned  to 
the  Catholic  Church;  Bariowand  Hodgskins 
did  not.  At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  all 
the  Catholic  prelates,  except  Kitchen,  of 
Landaff,  remained  faithful,  and  were  all 
removed  firom  their  sees  and  imprisoned, 
except  Kitcken,  who  took  the  oath,  and  who 
was  confirmed  in  his  see.  Hence  it  became 
necessary  for  the  queen  to  provide  a new 
hierarchy  for  her  new  Church.  She  applied 
to  the  old  bishops  to  conform,  and  perform 
their  functions  in  the  new  religion;  but  they 
all  refused,  and  the  queen  resolved  to  supply 
their  places  by  the  exiles  from  abroad.  Dr. 
Parker  was  fixed  upon  as  metropolitan;  but 
he  was  not  a bishop,  and  must  be  conse- 
crated, and  four  bishops  were  necessary  for 
his  consecration.  But  whence  were  they 
to  be  obtained,  since  only  one  lawful  bishop 
was  left  7 — ^he  of  Landaff!  Again,  in  what 
manner  was  Parker  to  be  consecrated  ? The 
ordinal  of  Edward  was  abolished  by  parlia- 
ment in  the  last  reign,  and  the  Catholic 
ordinal  renewed ; this  agtun  was  now  abo- 
lished ! and  no  lawful  ordinal  existed. 
Canonists  and  theologians  were  consulted, 
and  they  determined  that  the  queen’s  au- 
thority as  head  of  the  church  could  supply 
erery  defect  Four  personages  were  there- 
fore appointed,  viz : Barlow,  who  had  been 
bishop  of  Bath,  but  was  deprived  of  his 
episcopacy;  Hodgskins,  once  suffragan  of 
Bedford  (both  of  whom  are  said  to  have 
been  formerly  consecrated  according  to  the 
Catholic  ordinal);  and  Scorey,  the  deprived 
bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Coverdale,  the 
deprived  bishop  of  Exeter,  both  of  whom 
had  been  formerly  consecrated  according  to 
Edward’s  ordinal;  these  four,  without  any 
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: jurisdiction,  proceeded  to  confirm  the  elec- 
: tion  of  Parker,  and  then  consecrate  him  by 
Edward’s  ordinal.  A few  days  afterwards 
Parker  confirmed  the  election  of  Bariow  to 
Chichester,  and  Scorey  to  Hereford;  and 
then,  taking  these  two  as  his  assistants— 4br 
three  were  required  by  law — ^they  confirmed 
and  consecrated,  the  same  ordinal  of 
Edward,  all  the  other  prelates  elect  Thus 
they  that  required  authority  themselves,  first 
; consecrate  and  confirm  an  archbishop;  and 
I then  the  archbishop,  thus  confirmed  and 
; consecrated  by  men  without  authority,  gives 
I that  authority  to  them,  and,  associating  them 
: to  himself,  consecrates  all  the  other  bishops 
of  the  kingdom;  and  they  ordain  the  clergy, 
i It  may  be  asked.  Why  did  not  Kitchen,  of 
Landaff,  come  forward?  Whatever  was  the 
cause,  he  did  not  assist;  it  is  said  that  he 
was  applied  to,  and  intended,  but  desisted 
I at  the  warning  voice  of  the  Catholic  arch- 
; bishop.  Perhaps  he  was  not  over  anxious 
; to  go  farther  than  he  had  done,  for  no  doubt 
i his  conscience  was  not  very  easy  at  having 
I taken  the  oath  of  the  queen’s  supremacy; 
and,  if  he  had  assisted,  it  would  not  have 
rendered  Parker’s  consecration  more  legally 
or  canonically  valid.  The  law  required,  for 
rile  consecration  of  an  archbishop,  an  arch- 
bishop and  two  other  bishops,  or  four 
bishops ; and  by  bishops  it  did  not  mean 
deprived  bishops,  as  Barlow,  Scorey,  and 
Coverdale  were,  or  mere  suffragans,  as 
Hodgskins  was ; but  bishops  confirmed  in 
: their  sees,  having  the  oflice  and  jurisdiction 
; of  bishops.*  Now,  if  Kitchen  had  been 
present  as  bishop  conseerator,  he  would 
: have  been  the  only  one  acknowledged  by 
; law,  and  he  not  an  archbishop,  and  the 
I others  had  no  jurisdiction.  It  is  true  there 
; were  four  reputed  bishops  present,  but  two 
of  these,  viz.  Scorey  and  Coverdale,  were 
; not  bishops  at  all,  they  having  been  conse- 
crated only  by  Edward’s  ordinal,  which  did 
not  even  give  the  character  and  power  of 

* All  bishMs  are  tnfftagaiu  of  their  aidibishop, 
bat  a mere  samragan  it  not  bishop  of  a see,  bat  one 
appointed  to  aid  a bishop  in  his  see,  when  that 
bishop  hat  other  high  offices  to  perform  in  the  state. 

; The  suffragan  did  not  reside  in  the  episcopal  city, 
or  take  his  title  from  it,  hot  from  some  other  town. 
Thus  Bedford,  Thetford,  Leicester,  Nottingham, 

: and  twenty-two  other  places  were  the  seats  of  suf- 
fragans. 
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priesthood^  and  consequently  could  not  give  i 
the  episcopal  character.  There  is  also  rea- 
son to  doubt  whether  Barlow  himself,  the 
actual  consecrator  of  Parker,  was  ever  con- 
secrated. He  is  known  to  have  declared, 
that  episcopal  consecration  was  a needless 
ceremony,  and  that  the  king  could  make  a 
bishop  without  it.  Numerous  writers  of 
that  time  express  their  doubts  of  his  con- 
secration and  declare  that  after  diligent 
research,  during  eighty  years,  by  persons 
interested,  they  could  find  no  evidence  or 
record  of  his  consecration.  His  real  episco- 
pacy, therefore,  rests  on  mere  circumstantial 
indications,  and  on  no  positive  proof,  which 
is  necessary  to  establish  his  right  to  conse- 
crate at  all,  had  all  the  other  requisites 
existed ; and,  if  Parker’s  consecration  was  < 
illegal,  it  was  equally  contrary  to  the  canons  i 
of  the  Church  Catholic.  1st.  These  require  i 
the  approbation  of  the  metropolitan  before  a i 
person  can  be  made  bishop.  Now  an  arch- 
bishop’s metropolitan  is  the  patriarchi  and 
the  Pope  is  patriarch  of  the  west,  but  I need 
not  say  the  Pope’s  approbation  was  neither 
i asked  nor  given.  The  council  of  Nice  or- 
j dained  this,  and  the  English  Church  receives 
the  decrees  of  that  council ; the  canons  of 
the  apostles  ordain  the  same,  and  she  pro- 
fesses to  be  apostolical  2d.  The  canons 
require  the  consent  of  the  other  bishops  of 
the  province,  or  a majority  of  them  j but 
Parker’s  consecration  was  performed  with- 
out the  consent  of  all  the  bishops,  or  any  of 
them,  unless  Kitchen  consented,  and  except- 
ing these  four  deprived  bishops,  two  of 
whom  were  not  in  any  sense  bishops,  they 
being  ordained  by  a false  ordinal.  If  Eliza- 
beth herself  had  thought  these  men  qualified, 
she  would  not  have  endeavored  to  persuade 
the  old  Catholic  bishops  to  have  consecrated 
Parker,  and  imprisoned  them  for  refusing ; 
yet  she  tried  them  all  one  by  one,  but  they 
refused,  and  preferred  a prison  to  so  foul  a 
deed.*  Matthew  Parker,  however,  was  thus 

* It  is  pretended  by  the  uthors  of  the  Oxford 
tracts,  that  the  bishops  of  Mary’s  reign  were  usurp- 
ers. Now  these  were  really  Chtholio  bishops,  truly 
and  validly  oonseerated  by  the  ancient  ordual,  and 
that  before  she  canoe  to  the  throne ; how  then  could 
they  be  usurpers  ? and  how  canoe  Elisabeth  to  solicit 
them  to  resnme  their  functions  in  her  new  religion  f 
It  is  evident  she  would  nothave  called  upon  Barlow 
or  Parker  if  these  would  have  tmckled  to  her  will 


consecrated,  and  consecrated  by  Edward’s 
ordinal.  This  of  itself,  had  all  other  requi- 
sites been  present,  annuls  his  consecration. 
If  there  was  no  breach  in  the  apostolical 
orders  and  succession  before,  this  snaps  the 
bond  asunder.  And  the  fact  that,  after  his 
consecration  by  these  men,  he  gave  them 
their  episcopal  authority  and  institution, 
shews  that  they  had  them  not  when  they 
consecrated  him  archbishop.  Yet  from  this 
hocus  pocus  origin  all  the  Protestant  clergy 
derive  their  clerical  character.  There  is  no 
other  link  between  them  and  the  ancient. 
Church  than  this  diddle  de  doodle  of  an  arch- 
bishop; and  this  same  ordinal  of  Edward 
continued  in  full  force  and  unaltered  for  104 
years,  and  might  have . continued  till  the 
present  day,  had  not  Erastius  Senior,  in 
1662,  induced  the  convocation  then  sitting 
to  alter  the  form,  by  convincing  them  that  it 
was  insufficient  to  convey  any  priestly  of 
episcopal  charact^.  But  this  alteration  came 
104  years  too  late  to  be  of  any  service  to 
them.  If  they  have  any  succession  of  apos- 
tolical orders  the  chain  must  be  entire;  but 
from  the  accession  of  Ellizabeth,  in  1558, 
imtil  1662  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
established  Church  were  consecra^  or  or- 
dained by  Edward’s  ordinal;  and  aU  such 
as  were  ordained  in  Edward’s  time,  were 
ordained  by  the  same  ordinal  Now  this 
ordinal  runs  thus : Take  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  remember  that  thou  sdr  up  the  grace  of 
God  which  is  in  thee,  by  imposition  of 
hands ; for  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit 
of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  love,  and  sober- 
ness.” The  slightest  glance  at  these  words 
will  convince  any  sensible  man  that  they 
give  no  episcopal  or  priestly  power ; they 
are  more  applicable  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  baptized  than  to  the  clerical  character. 
It  is  true  they  may  be  addressed  to  a bishop 
or  priest  already  consecrated  or  ordained,  by 
way  of  exhortation,  as  St  Paul  addresses 
them  to  Timothy ; lait  they  won’t  do  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  priestly  character. 
We  will  now  see  how  the  altered  form 
; stands.  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the 
i office  and  work  of  a bishop  in  the  Church 
of  God,  now  committed  unto  thee,  by  the 
imposition  of  our  hands,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
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Ghost ; and  remember  that  thou  stir  up  the 
grace  of  God  which  is  given  thee  by  the 
imposition  of  our  hands,  for  Gk)d  hath  not 
given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power, 
love,  and  soberness.”  In  like  manner  the 
form  of  ordaining  the  parsons  is  now  altered, 
and  is  as  follows : **  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost 
for  the  office  and  work  of  a priest  in  the 
church  of  God,  now  committed  unto  thee 
by  the  imposition  of  our  hands,  whose  sins 
thou  dost  forgive,  they  are  forgiven,  and 
whose  sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  re- 
tained.” Here  the  object  is  defined,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  pnfessedly  imparted  for  a 
specific  purpose  of  giving  the  character  and 
office  of  a bishop  or  priest  in  the  Church  of 
God.  And  I direct  the  reader’s  attention  to 
the  looseness  of  the  former  ordinal,  as  a 
proof  of  the  looseness  of  the  ideas  of  the 


concoctors  of  the  former  ordinal  respecting 
the  character  of  a bishop  or  priest,  and  that 
it  fully  agrees  with  Barlow’s  assertion, 
that  consecration  was  a useless  ceremony, 
and  a king  could  make  a bishop  by  his  royal 
license.  And  it  was  upon  this  principle 
that  Barlow  and  the  rest  told  the  queen,  that, 
as  head  of  the  church,  she  could  supply 
every  defect  in  Parker’s  consecration . Here, 
then,  is  the  origin  of  the  English  Church : 
it  has  no  root  in  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  but 
is  a fungus  of  Parker’s  dunghill ; it  is  a new 
Church,  teaching  a new  religion;  a sect 
established  by  certain  reformers  in  the  16th 
century : its  ministers  were  not,  and  are  not 
**  called  of  God,  as  Aaron  was ; ” and  the 
assertion  is  true,  that  Dr.  Hook’s  Church 
was  foimded  at  the  reformation,  and  they 
eannot  anewer  the  CathMcs  at  ail. 
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THE  PRIESTHOOD  IN  THE  CHURCH. 


rIE  discussion  between  Bishop  Whit- 
tingham  and  Rev.  Mr.  Johns,  although 
it  may  be  thought  by  some  to  turn  upon  a 
mere  question  of  names,  and  to  involve  no 
discrepancy  of  opinion  relative  to  the  eu- 
charist,  has  elicited  a very  dictinct  assertion 
on  the  one  side  that  the  Christian  minister 
is  not  an  offerer  of  sacrifice,”  and  on  the 
other  that  in  the  Christian  sacrifice  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  not  truly  and  sub- 
stantially present.  It  remains  for  us,  there- 
fore, to  prove  that  the  minister  of  Christ  is 
an  offerer  of  a sacrifice,  properly  so  called, 
and  that  this  saeriflce  consists  in  the  obla- 
tion of  the  body  and  Hood  of  our  Divine 
Redeemer.  By  establishing  these  two 
points  we  shall  demonstrate  fully  that  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  clergy  have  no  claim 
whatever  to  the  title  of  prieets,  because,  as 
we  stated  in  our  last  article,  they  do  not 
offer  the  sacrifice  instituted  by  our  Saviour, 
and  consequently  their  ministerial  office  is 
a mere  phantom  of  the  Christian  priesthood : 
they  have  not  the  worship  that  belongs  to 


the  religion  founded  by  Christ;  therefore 
they  are  not  priests  or  ministers  of  that  re- 
ligion. 

That  the  subject  may  be  better  understood, 
we  shall  premise  a few  observations  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  and  the  nature  of 
sacrifice. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Catholic  doctrine 
teaches,  that  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  the 
bloody  sacrifice,  in  which  Christ  once  of- 
fered himself  to  his  Father  on  the  altar  of 
the  cross,  sufficed  for  cancelling  the  sins, 
not  only  of  the  people  of  that  age,  when  he 
hung  a victim  on  the  cross,  but  likewise  of 
all  mankind,  born  into  the  world  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  time.  For  the 
Scripture  saith : God  was  in  Christ,  recon- 
ciling the  world  to  himself.”^  And  again 
it  saith : Behold  the  Lamb  of  Gk>d,  behold 
hhn  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.”t 
And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ; and 
not  for  cun  onJy,  but  also  for  those  of  the 


♦ 2 Cor.  T,  19. 


t Jo]uii,29. 
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whole  world.”*  Now  the  world  comprises 
persons  not  of  one  period  only,  but  of  all 
ages.  Of  this  oblation^  which  alone  sufficed 
for  the  reconciliation  of  the  whole  human 
race,  the  apostle  Paul  says : For  by  one 
oblation  he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them 
that  are  sanctified.”t  And  again : “ Because 
in  him  it  hath  well  pleased  the  Father^  that 
all  fullness  should  dwell : and  through  him 
to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself,  making 
peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  both 
as  to  the  things  that  are  on  earth,  and  the 
things  that  are  in  heaven.”^  From  this  it 
is  not  to  be  inferred  that  there  was  not  be- 
fore, or  is  not  now,  any  other  sacrifice  save 
that  of  Christ  completed  on  the  cross ; but 
that  of  all  the  other  sacrifices,  this  is  the 
only  one  which  appeases  Grod  by  its  intrin- 
sic merit,  and  which  may,  therefore,  be 
called,  by  antonomasia,  the  peculiar  and 
pre-eminent  sacrifice. 

Secondly,  the  Catholic  doctrine  teaches, 
that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  when 
man  lived  under  the  law  of  nature,  God 
impressed  on  the  human  mind,  by  means 
of  divine  inspiration,  the  rite  of  sacrificing ; 
in  order  that  all  men  might  be  made  par- 
takers of  this  most  efficacious  oblation, 
which  has  been  now  offered  and  accepted 
as  the  full,  sufficient  and  entire  price  of  the 
salvation  of  the  world — and  that  they  might 
transfer  to  themselves  the  saving  fruits 
thereof.  It  also  teaches  that,  immediately 
on  the  law  being  given,  God  ordained  dif- 
ferent sacrifices.  The  u^e  of  which  was 
not  to  reconcile  man  to  God,  and  purchase 
his  salvation;  but  to  awaken  constantly 
within  the  mind  of  man,  by  means  of  these 
external  sacrifices,  the  recollection  of  the 
pnmued  sacrifice ; to  confirm  his  faith  there- 
in ; and  to  enable  such  as  should  believe 
and  hope  in  its  virtue,  to  apply  to  them- 
selves the  fruit  of  the  future  sacrifice,  where- 
by God  had  promised  to  redeem  the  world. 
Another  object  for  instituting  those  sacri- 
fices was,  that,  as  often  as  they  should  be 
celebrated,  man  might  gratefully  call  to 
mind  the  manifold  favors  bestowed  on  him 
by  the  unceasing  liberality  of  Gk)d,  and 
also  reflect  on  his  own  salvation,  which 

»lJob]iu,2.  tHeb.x,14.  t Col.  i,  19,  20. 


was  to  be  obtained  through  the  promised 
Redeemer. 

In  the  law  of  Moses,  there  were  three 
sorts  of  sacrifices;  sacrifices  of  holocaust, 
eucharistical  sacrifices  and  propitiatory  and 
impetratory  sacrifices.  In  the  sacrifices  of 
holocaust,  the  victim  was  entirely  consumed, 
to  show  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  to  im- 
press on  the  mind  of  man  a more  lively 
idea  of  God’s  infinity.  The  eucharistical 
sacrifices  were  ordained  in  order  to  praise 
God  for  his  favors  and  graces  conferred 
upon  his  creatures.  Lastly,  the  propitiatory 
and  impetratory  sacrifices  were  appointed 
to  obtain  pardon  of  God  for  our  sins  and 
other  necessary  blessings  and  graces  men 
stand  in  need  of.  Now  all  these  represented 
the  great  sacrifice  of  the  new  law,  but  the 
eucharistical  sacrifices,  in  particular,  were 
an  admirable  figure  of  it. 

Though  sacrifice  in  general  is  every 
rational,  Christianlike,  and  moral  act  of 
man,  whether  internal  or  external,  offered 
to  God  with  the  intention  to  worship  him, 
the  Supreme  Being,  prayer,  praise,  adora- 
tion, supplication,  sorrow  for  sin,  in  a word, 
every  thought,  word,  and  deed,  may  be 
made  a sacrifice  to  God.  Still,  sacrifice,  in 
the  proper  sense  and  meaning,  is  an  ex- 
ternal offering  of  some  one  or  more  things 
visible  and  perceptible,  made  to  God  by  a 
lawful  and  duly  appointed  minister,  attended 
with  the  destruction  or  change  of  the  thing  or 
things  offered  and  sacrificed.”  By  this  de- 
struction or  total  change,  the  sovereign  and 
absolute  power  and  dominion  of  God  over 
man  and  the  whole  creation  is  acknowledged 
as  to  life  and  death,  also  his  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  and  mercy  to  man,  and  man’s 
total  dependence  on  God,  his  Creator  and 
Sovereign  Lord. 

Hence,  to  effect  properly  a sacrifice, 
the  act  of  offering,  and  the  thing  offered 
must  be — 

1.  External  and  perceptible  by  the  senses. 
Hence,  acts,  purely  internal  and  occult, 
are  not  a sacrifice  in  the  appropriate  mean- 
ing. 

2.  The  sacrifice  must  be  made  to  God 
alone,  for  to  him  alone  is  sacrifice  due  and 
permitted  to  be  offered.  ''The  Lord  thy 
God  shalt  thou  adore,  and  him  only  shah 
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thou  serve.’^*  " I the  Lord,  this  is  my  name, 
I will  not  give  my  glory  to  another,  nor  my 
praise  to  graven  things.’^t  Wherefore,  at 
no  time  did  any  man  or  set  of  men  offer 
sacrifice  except  to  Grod  the  Supreme  Being ; 
or,  as  the  infidels  did,  to  an  object  that  they 
blindly  and  erroneously  conceived  to  be  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  would  set  up  and 
honor  as  such. 

3.  Sacrifice  true  and  proper  must  be 
offered  by  a minister  lawfully  appointed  to 
that  purpose  by  a lawful  ruler,  divinely  au- 
thorized and  empowered  to  ordain  and  ap- 
point the  person  to  perform  that  ministry. 
" Do  this  for  a commemoration  of  me,’’ 
said  Christ  to  his  apostles,  **and  to  no 
othSre.”t  ‘‘  Neither  doth  any  man  take  the 
honor  of  the  ministry  to  himself,  but  he 
that  is  called  by  Gk)d,  as  Aaron  was.” 

4.  The  victim,  or  thing  offered  in  sa- 
crifice, must  be  either  destroyed,  or  at  least 
undergo  some  change. 

Having  laid  down  these  principles,  we 
shall  proceed  to  establi^  our  proposition 
that  Christ  instituted  a sacrifice  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  vfrord. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Prophet  Mala- 
chy  we  read  the  following  words : I have  no 
pleasure  in  you,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and 
1 will  not  receive  a gift  of  your  hand.  For 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  even  to  the  going 
down  thereof,  my  name  is  great  among  the 
Gentiles,  and  in  every  place  there  is  sacri- 
fice, and  there  is  offered  to  my  name  a clean 
oblation,  for  my  name  is  great  among  the 
Gentiles,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.” 

In  this  text  of  the  prophet,  three  things 
are  conspicuous:  1.  The  pointed  rejection 
of  the  ancient  sacrifices,  accompanied  with 
a severe  reproach  of  the  Jewish  priests: 

I have  no  pleasure  in  you,  and  I will  not 
receive  a gift  at  your  hands.”  2.  The  sub- 
stitution of  a new  and  better  sacrifice  in 
their  stead : And  in  every  place  there  is 
sacrifice,  and  there  is  offered  to  my  name 
a clean  offering.”  3.  A plain  intimation  or 
prediction,  that  this  one  new  and  clean  sa- 
crifice should  be  offered  in  every  place: 
‘^And  in  every  place,”  &c. 

But  a Protestant  may  say  with  Calvin 

* Matt,  iv,  10.  t Iitiah  xlix,  8. 

t Luke  zzii,  20,  aod  St.  Paul,  Heb.  v,  4. 


and  Chemnitz,  that  we  are  to  understand 
this  sacrifice,  not  in  the  real  and  absolute 
meaning  of  the  term,  but  only  of  spiritual 
sacrifice.  This,  however,  cannot  be  the 
case,  for  the  prophet  uses  the  same  word 
mincha  in  both  places  (or,  according  to  the 
Parkhurstian  method,  menchi),  where  he 
speaks  of  the  sacrifices  rejected,  and  the 
new  sacrifice  to  be  instituted. 

Besides,  the  word  he  uses  is  invariably 
found,  in  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  to 
express  the  ancient  sacrifices,  properly  so 
called ; but,  when  the  spiritual  sacrifice  of 
prayer  and  good  works  is  mentioned,  there 
occurs  on  every  occasion  an  additional 
word,  which  either  expressly,  or  by  im- 
plication conveys  the  intended  meaning. 
Again,  how  can  this  clean  oblation,  which 
was  to  be  introduced  in  opposition  to  the 
sacrifices  of  the  law,  be  understood  of  the 
performance  of  good  works,  when  this  lat^ 
ter  kind  of  sacrifice,  figuratively  so  called, 
had  been  already  enforced  in  the  strongest 
terms,  both  by  the  law  and  the  prophets  1 
Had  not  the  Mosaic  dispensation  already 
required  a love  of  Gk)d  which  was  to  regu- 
late every  faculty  of  the  soul,  and  to  control 
every  action  of  the  creature  ? Had  not  the 
prophets  continuaUy  enforced  the  necessity 
of  good  works  in  the  strongest  and  most 
energetic  language  7 Is  there  a single  vir- 
tue or  perfection  which  can  adorn  the  soul 
of  a Christian  to  the  attainment  of  which 
the  most  earnest  exhortations  may  not  be 
found  in  the  immortal  strains  of  David  or 
in  the  venerable  remains  of  the  other  pro- 
phets? How,  therefore,  can  we,  by  any 
possibility,  understand  the  promised  oblation 
of  the  new  law  as  referring  to  good  works, 
when  such  works  of  every  description  had 
been  before  so  powerfully  recommended? 
The  words  of  the  prophet  must  then  be  un- 
derstood of  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  new 
law,  the  mass. 

The  second  scriptural  passage  which  we 
shall  adduce,  is  from  the  one  hundred  and 
tenth  psalm,  where  we  read  this  prediction 
relating  to  Christ  the  future  Messiah:  ‘^The 
Lord  hath  sworn  and  he  will  not  repent : 
thou  art  a priest  forever,  according  to  the 
order  of  Melchisedec.”  St.  Paul  confirms 
this  text  in  Hebrews  (vii,  17). 
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The  apostle  says,  that  he  was  not  '^called 
a priest  according  to  the  order  of  Aaron  ” 
(Ibid.  11),  intimating  of  course  that  he 
would  not  offer  sacrifices  such  as  were  pre- 
scribed by  the  Levitical  law  ; but  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  Melchisedec/’  Now  of 
Melchisedec  it  is  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures that  he  offered  sacrifice  in  bread  and 
wine : “ But  Melchisedec,  the  king  of  Salem, 
bringing  forth  bread  and  wine,  for  he  was 
the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  blessed 
him.^’  (Abraham.)*  If  Christ,  therefore, 
was  to  a priest  according  to  the  order  of 
Melchise<lec,  it  is  plain  that  he  must  have 
ofiered  sacrifice  with  the  same  external 
symbols  used  by  Melchisedec ; namely, 
bread  and  wine.  Now  he  did  not  offer  in 
this  manner  upon  the  cross,  but  only  at  the 
last  supper.  In  the  eucharist,  therefore, 
the  eucharistical  sacrifice  is  a true  sacrifice 
offered  by  Christ,  a priest  according  to  the 
order  of  Melchisedec.  Moreover,  he  was 
to  be  a priest  forever,  according  to  the 
same  order,  therefore  he  was  to  continue 
to  offer  sacrifice  with  the  outward  symbols 
of  bread  and  wine ; and  this  he  cannot  be 
said  to  do,  but  by  the  great  sacrifice  of  the 
new  law  offered  continually  in  his  Church, 
Christ  being  always  the  great  High  Priest, 
thereof  as  well  as  the  victim. 

But  let  us  refer  to  the  ver)"  words  of 
the  institution.  They  unquestionably  prove 
of  themselves  that  he  did  offer  a true  sacri- 
fice, and  with  the  outward  symbols  of  bread 
and  wine.  Our  Saviour  said,  according  to 
Luke  (xxii,  19,  Protestant  version),  “ This 
is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you,’’  and  20, 
^‘This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my 
blood,  which  is  shed  for  you.f”  And  St. 
Paul  relates  it  in  the  Greek,t  ^^w^hich  is 
broken  for  you.”  And  St.  Matthew  has  it, 

this  is  my  blood  which  is  shed.”}  Our 
blessed  Saviour  did,  therefore,  at  the  last 
supper,  offer  a real  sacrifice  of  his  body 
broken  and  his  blood  shed.  For  how  can 
the  body  of  Christ  be  said  to  be  given  for 
us,  how  can  this  sacred  blood  be  shed  for 

• Gen.  xiv,  19,  19. 

t The  Greek  participle  if  undoubtedly  in  the 
present  tense ; but  in  the  Syriac  idiom,  which  was 
that  used  by  the  erane^list,  the  present  participle 
is  very  frequently  used  in  a future  sig^nification. 

1 1 Cor.  xi,  24.  § Matt,  xxri,  28. 


US,  unless  W’e  understand  this  most  sacred 
and  solemn  action  as  a true,  proper,  and 
propitiatory  sacrifice?  But,  then,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  was  a real  offering  of 
Christ  before  his  offering  on  the  cross,  a 
real  atonement  before  the  real  atonement  of 
Calvary.  I answer  first,  **  The  Lamb  was 
slain  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.”* 
Secondly  I refer  to  St  Matthew ,t  where 
we  read,  And  he  was  transfigured  before 
them.  And  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun  ; 
and  his  garments  became  white  as  snow.” 
Christ  is  here  transfigured  and  glorified  in 
the  days  of  his  afflictions.  If,  therefore, 
Christ  could  be  transfigured  and  glorified  in 
the  days  of  his  patience  and  of  his  sorrow- 
ings, before  his  glory  was  consummated 
after  his  ascension,  why,  in  like  manner 
could  not  Christ  offer  himself  in  a mystical, 
but  after  a real  manner,  before  that  grand, 
and  visible,  and  bloody  offering  on  the  cross, 
by  which  all  things  were  consummated  ? 
See,  kind  reader,^how  faith  and  revelation 
lead  us  Catholics  out  of  all  the  difflculties 
which  sophistry,  the  fruit  of  a weak,  yet 
arrogant  reason,  may  throw  in  our  way. 
But  to  return.  When  he  uttered  the  ever 
memorable  words,  *^this  do  in  remembrance 
of  me,”t  he  commanded  his  apostles,  and 
in  their  persons  the  priests  of  his  Church, 
to  do  the  same ; namely,  to  offer  the  same 
sacrifice  with  the  outward  symbols  of  bread 
and  wine,  in  commemoration  of  him. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  present  tense 
is,  in  the  words  of  institution,  used  for  the 
future ; but  even  so,  the  text  will  only  prove 
that  as  the  real  body  was  then  offered  under 
the  appearance  of  bread,  and  the  real  blood 
under  that  of  wine,  in  representation  of  the 
future  bloody  sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  so 
the  words  foretold,  that  the  body  should 
continue  to  be  really  offered  under  the  spe- 
cies of  bread,  and  the  blood  under  the  spe- 
cies of  wine,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  in  the 
unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  eucharist  or  the 
mass.  For  which  reason  nothing  can  be 
thence  deduced  against  the  reality  of  our 
Saviour’s  sacrifice  at  the  last  supper.  It  only 
differed  from  that  of  the  cross,  as  our  mass 
differs  j namely,  in  the  manner  of  offering.” 

* Apoc.  xiii,  8.  f St.  Matt,  xrii,  2. 

X Luke  xxii.  19. 
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Were  it  necessary  we  might  quote  the 
sentiments  of  numerous  fathers  of  the 
Church  who  lired  in  the  early  days  of  re- 
ligion, and  interpreted  the  scriptural  pas- 
sages aroye  cited,  in  the  same  sense  which 
we  have  attached  to  them.  They  all  allude 
to  the  eucharistic  offering  as  a sacrihce, 
and  make  use  of  language  which  can  only 
be  applied  to  a true  and  real  sacrifice.  We 
shall  mention  only  a few. 

St  Justin,  who  wrote  about  fifty  years 
after  St  John  the  apostle,  thus  speaks  of 
the  eteltms  which,  he  says,  are  everywhere 
offered  among  the  Christian  people.  These 
victims  he  (Gk>d)  accepts  from  his  own 
priests  alone.  Wherefore,  shewing  prefer- 
ence to  all  ftiose  who  through  his  name 
offer  the  sacrifices  which  God  ordained  to 
be  offered,  that  is,  in  the  eueharist  breads 
and  the  ehaUee,  which  in  all  places  of  the 
earth  are  celebrated  by  the  Christian  peo- 
ple, God  declares  that  they  are  well  pleasing 
to  him,’^  &c.  Dud.  cum  Tryph.  p.  209. 

St  Irenseus,  who  fiourished  in  the  second 
century,  is  equally  explicit  on  the  subject 
''Giving  advice  to  his  disciples,  to  offer 
their  first  fruits  to  God,  not  as  if  he  stood 
in  need  of  them,  but  that  they  might  not 
seem  ungrateful,  he  took  bread  into  his 
hands,  and  giving  thanks,  said : This  it  my 
body.  Likewise  he  declared  the  cup  to  be 
his  blood,  and  taught  the  new  oblation  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  oblation  the  Church 
receiving  from  the  Apostles,  qffert  it  to  C/od, 
over  aU  the  earth — ^to  him  who  grants  us 
food — the  first  fruits  of  his  gifts  in  the  New 
Testament,  of  which  the  Prophet  Malachias 
spoke : I wiU  not  accept  qfferingt  from  your 
handt.  For  from  the  ritkig  qf  the  mm  to  the 
going  down  the  tame,  my  name  is  great 
among  the  Gentilet,  and  in  every  place  in- 
cente  is  offered  to  my  name,  and  a clean  tacri- 
free.  Manifestly  hereby  signifying,  that  the 
first  people  (the  Jews),  will  cease  to  offer  to 
God ; and  that  in  eveiy  place,  a sacrifice, 
and  that  clean,  will  be  offered  to  him,  and 
that  his  name  is  glorified  among  the  Gen- 
tiles.* ^dv.  Host.  lAb.  iv,  c.  xvii,  p.  249. 

* On  this  piisMgn,  thn  learned  editor  of  Irenens, 
Dr.  Grabe,  pbterres:  **lt  ia  certain  that  IrenBoa 
and  all  the  Fathers — either  contemporary  with  the 
apostles,  or  their  immediate  successors,  whose  wri- 
tinp  sre  still  cKtaat— considered  the  hlessed  ea- 


Therefore  the  offering  of  the  Church,  which 
the  Lord  directed  to  be  made  over  all  the 
world,  was  deemed  a pure  sacrifice  before 
God,  and  received  by  him ; not  that  he  stands 
in  need  of  a sacrifice  from  us,  but  because 
he  that  makes  the  offering,  if  his  gift  be  ac- 
cepted, is  thereby  rendered  worthy  of  praise. 
As  then  in  simplicity  the  Church  offers,  her 
offering  is  accepted  by  God  as  a pure  sacri- 
fice. It  is  our  duty  to  make  an  offering,'^  Slc. 
See  p.  209.  Ibid.  c.  xviii,  p.  250, 251. 

Tertullian,  who  wrote  towards  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  frequently  alludes 
to  the  eueharist  as  a sacrifice.  At  one  time 
he  declares  that  " tacrifiee  it  offered  for  the 
preservation  of  the  emperor’^  {Lib.  ii,  ad 
tcap.  c.  2);  at  another,  that  " women  axe 
not  permitted  to  teach,  baptize,  or  to  offer  ta~ 
erfree  in  the  Church.'^  {Lib.  de  veL  virg.  e.  9.) 

St  Cyprian,  writing  to  the  clergy  and 
people  of  a certain  district  in  Africa,  laments 
that,  contrary  to  an  established  rule,  a bro- 
ther clergyman  had  been  appointed,  by  will, 
an  executor  or  guardian,  when  it  was  the 
sole  duty  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  " to 
attend  to  the  altar  and  sacrifices,  and  to 
prayers  and  supplications.’^  Such  likewise, 
he  observes,  was  the  view  of  tlie  Almighty 
in  the  establishment  by  Moses  of  the  Levit- 
ical  order,  and  then  adds ; " The  same  dis- 
position holds  good  now,  that  they  who  are 
promoted  by  clerical  ordination,  be  not  called 
away  from  the  service  of  God,  nor  perplexed 
by  worldly  business ; but,  receiving  aliment 
from  their  brethren,  they  withdraw  not  from 
the  altar  and  from  sacrifices,  day  and  night 
intent  on  heavenly  things.”  He  next  re- 
marks, that,  in  a case  like  this,  it  had  been 
decreed,  that  for  no  brother,  who  by  will 
had  made  such  a disposition,  " any  offering 
should  be  made,  or  sacrifice  celebrated  for 
his  repose  3 because  he  merits  not  to  be 
named  at  the  altar  in  the  prayer  of  the 
priests,  whose  wish  it  was  to  withdraw  them 
from  the  altar.” 

charist  to  be  the  sacrifice  of  the  oew  law,  and  of- 
fered bread  and  wine  on  the  altar,  as  sacred  oblations 
to  God  the  Father ; and  that  this  was  not  the  prirate 
opinion  of  any  particular  church  or  teacher,  out  the 
public  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Unirertal  Church, 
which  she  reoeired  from  the  apostles,  and  they  from 
Christ  is  expressly  shewn  in  this  place,  by  Irenseus, 
and  before  him,  by  Justin  Martyr  and  Clement  of 
Rome.**— iVbla  in  hmaum,  p.  323. 
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In  the  priest  Mel<5hisedec  we  see  pre- 
figured the  sacrament  of  the  Christian  sacri- 
fice^ the  holjr  Scriptures  declaring:  Mekhite- 
dec,  king  <f  Salem,  brought  forth  bread  and 
wine;  and  hewas  theprkitrfthefMet  htg^  Ood, 
and  he  bleteed  Mraham,  (€kn,  xiv.)  And 
that  he  bore  the  resemblance  of  Christ,  the 
Psalmist  announces : Thou  art  a pried  for 
ever,  according  to  the  order  Metchieedec. 
.(Ft.  cix.)  This  order  thus  comes  and  des- 
cends from  that  sacrifice ; that  Melchisedec 
was  the  priest  of  the  Most  High ; that  he 
offered  bread  and  wine ; and  that  he  blessed 
Abraham.  And  who  was  so  much  a priest 
of  the  most  high  God,  as  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ?  He  offered  sacrifice  to  Gk)d  the 
Father ; he  offered  the  same  as  did  Melchi- 
sedec,— that  is,  bread  and  winej  his  own 
body  and  blood : and  the  blessing  given  to 
Abraham,  now  applies  to  our  people.  But, 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  that  the  blessing 
given  to  Abraham  might  be  properly  cele- 
brated, tjie  representation  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  appointed  in  bread  and  wine,  pre- 
cedes it;  which  our  Lord,  perfecting  and 
fulfilling  it,  himself  offered  in  bread  arid 
wine ; and  thus  he,  who  is  the  plenitude, 
fulfilled  the  truth  of  the  prefigured  image.’^ 
Rid,  p.  105.  He  afterwards  adds : If  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord  and  God,  be  himself  the 
high  priest  of  his  Father;  and  if  he  first 
t^Rered  himself  a sacrifice  to  him,  and  com- 
manded the  same  to  be  done  in  remembrance 
of  him ; then  that  priest  truly  stands  in  the 
place  of  Christ,  who  imitates  that  which 
Christ  did ; and  then  offers  in  the  Church  a 
true  and  complete  sacrifice  to  God  the  Father, 
doing  what  he  ordained.  For  the  whole 
discipline  of  religion  and  of  truth  is  subvert- 
ed, if  that  which  was  commanded  be  not 
faithfully  complied  with.”  Ibid,  p.  109. 

St.  Cyril,  of  Jerusalem,  mentions  the  va- 
rious prayers  and  ceremonies  which  accom- 
pany our  sacrifice  of  the  altar,  and  adds; 

When  this  spiritual  eacryice  is  ended,  and 
this  xmbtoody  worddp  over  the  victim  of  pro- 
pitiaiion,vre  supplicate  God, for  the  common 
peace  of  the  Churches,  for  the  tranquillity 
of  the  world,  for  kings,  for  their  armies  and 
their  allies,  for  the  sick  and  the  afflicted,  and 
in  a word,  for  all  who  want  assistance. 
Again,  when  we  offer  this  sacrifice,  we 


commemorate  those  who  have  departed  this 
world  before  us.  We  offer  up  Aat  Christ 
who  was  sacrificed  for  our  sins,  propidating 
him,  who  is  so  memiful,  for  them  and  for 
us.”  He  proceeds  to  the  Lord’s  prayer, 
which  is  recited  in  the  mass,  and  dwells  on 
its  several  clauses ; and  then  prescribes  the 
reverendal  manner,  in  which  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  to  be  taken.  Cateek,  | 
Mydag.  v,  n,  viii,  ix,  x,  p.  327-8^See  page 
218. 

St  Ambrose,  commenting  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  angel  to  2^charias  (Luke  i), 
says:  ^^It  were  to  be  wished  that,  while 
we  bum  incense  on  our  altars,  and  offer 
sacrifice,  the  angel  would  assist,  and  become 
visible  to  us.  That  he  does  assist,  cannot 
be  doubted,  while  Chrid  is  there,  while  Chrid 
is  ismnolated.  For  Chrid,  our  paeek,  i#  sacrir 
Jiced,^^  (1  Cor.  v,  7.)  L.  1 Evang,  Luc,  e. 

I.  T.  i.  p.  1275. 

In  a letter  to  his  sister  Mkroellina,  giving 
an  account  of  some  disturbances  at  Milan, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  seize  the 
Church,  he  relates : The  next  day,  which 
was  Sunday,  after  the  reading  and  sermon, 
when  I was  explaining  the  creed,  word  was 
brought  that,  officers  were  sent  to  seize  the 
Portian  church,  and  that  part  of  the  people 
were  flocking  thither.  I continued  to  dis- 
charge my  duty,  and  began  mass : but  as  I 
was  offering,  I was  informed  that  the  people 
had  laid  hands  on  an  Arian  priest  This 
made  we  weep,  and  I prayed  to  God  in  the 
midst  of  the  offering,  that  no  blood  might  be 
shed  in  this  quarrel.”  Ep,  xiv,  Claeeis  i,  T. 

II,  p.  853.  Having  heard  from  the  Empe- 
ror Theodosius  of  the  victory  which  he  had 
gained  over  the  tyTont  Bugenius,  Ambrose 
writes  to  him : I took  your  letter  with  me 
to  the  church ; I laid  it  on  the  altar,  and, 
whilst  I (ffered  sacrifice,  I held  it  in  my 
hand,  that  by  my  voice  you  might  speak, 
and  your  august  letter  perform  with  me  the 
sace^otal  office.”  ibid.  p.  1021. 

As  the  mass  has  just  been  mentioned  in  a 
quotation  from  St  Ambrose,  I will  here 
subjoin  a passage,  on  the  subject,  from  the 
learned  and  pious  Cardinal  Bona,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  seventeenth  century.  " There 
is  tfn  epistle  of  Pius  I,  acknowledged  to  be 
genuine.  Written  about  the  year  166  to  the 
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Inshop  of  yieime5  ^ ^ opening  of  which 
he  thus  speaks:  <Our  sister  Buprepia^  as 
you  well  recollect,  made  over  her  house  to 
the  poor,  where  we  dwell  and  celebrate 
mass.’  ” Cone.  Om.  T.  1,  p.  576.  A letter 
also  from  Pope  Cornelius  to  another  bishop 
o[  the  same  city,  written  about  the  year  254, 
remarks  that,  on  account  of  the  persecutions, 
the  Christians  could  not  publicly  celebrate 
mass.’’  Ibid.  p.  681.  In  the  fourth  century, 
St  Ambrose,  writing  to  his  sister,  mentions 
the  mass,  as  likewise  in  his  thirty-fourth 
discourse:  ^^lexhort  you,  you  that  are  near 
the  Church,  and  can  do  it  without  great 
inconrenienoe,  to  hear  mass  daily.’’  T.  2, 
In  his  preparatory  prayer 
before  mass,  he  says:  Grant  me  thy  grace, 
on  this  day  and  on  every  other,  with  a pure 
mind  and  clean  heart,  to  celebrate  the  so- 
lemn service  of  mass.”*  IbuL  p.  335.  St 
Augustin  and  other  ancient  fathers  use  the 
same  expression,  and  they  use  it  as  if  it  were 
common  and  gaaerally  received  at  the  time.” 
L.RmmLU.c.m,pA7.  Edit. Pmi»,  1678. 

In  this  fourth  century  various  councils 
were  held,  which  in  plain  terms  speak  of 
the  Christian  sacrifice. 

The  council  of  Ancyra,t  against  such 
priests  who,  in  the  times  of  persecution,  had 
shewn  great  weakness,  enacts : **  That  they 
be  not  deprived  of  their  stations;  but  that 
they  be  not  allowed  to  (ffer,  nor  to  address 
the  people,  nor  to  perform  any  priestly  func- 
tions.” Con.  1.  Cone.  Qen.  T.  1,  p.  1455. 

Council  of  Neocaesarea.^  Country 
priests,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  or 
priests  of  the  city,  cannot  qffer,  nor  give 
the  sanctified  bread,  nor  present  the  chalice.” 
Ibid.  Cm.  xiii,  p.  1483. 

Council  of  Nice.  The  holy  synod  has 
been  informed,  that,  in  some  places  and 
cities,  the  deacons  present  the  eucharist  to 
the  priests;  a thing  which  no  canon  nor 
custom  has  taught — that  they,  who  have 
themselves  no  power  to  qffer,  should  present 

* The  two  works  quoted  by  Cardinal  Bona,  as 
the  works  of  St.  Ambrose,  are  not  allowed,  by  the 
learned,  to  be  his,  tboorh  of  some  ancient  anthor. 

t This  ooaneil,held  iu>out  (he  year  314,  consisted 
of  bishops  from  all  the  principal  sees  of  the  east,  to 
the  numDer  of  at  least  118.  They  enacted  twenty - 
five  canons  for  the  establishment  of  discipline. 

I This  eounoil  was  called  soon  after  Inal  of  An* 
cyra,  and  eonsisted  of  nearly  the  same  bishops. 
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the  body  of  Christ  to  those  who  possess  that 
I power.”  Can.  xviii.  Cone.  Oen.  T.  ii,  p.  38. 

I The  council  of  Lnodicea,*  having  esta- 
blished certain  rules  to  be  obeyed  in  the 
service  of  the  Church,  adds:  ''And  afrer 
the  priests  have  given  the  kiss  of  peace  to 
the  bishop,  the  laky  most  do  the  same  one 
to  the  other,  and  thus  the  holy  offering  be 
completed : but  the  ministers  alone  may  ap- 
proach the  altar,  and  there  communicate.” 
Ibid.  Can.  xix,  T.  i,  p.  1499. 

The  second  council  of  Carthagef  enacts, 
that  if  any  priest,  having  been  reprimanded 
by  his  bishop,  withdraw  fiK)m  h^  commu- 
nion, and  " offer  sacrifice  privately,”  erect- 
ing altar  against  altar,  contrary  to  established 
discipline,  he  be  deprived  of  his  office.  Ibid. 
Can.  viii,  T.  p.  1161. 

We  might  add  innumerable  other  passages 
from  the  fathers,  but  those  which  we  have 
quoted  will  suffice  to  show  what  was  the 
faith  of  the  primitive  ages,  concemnig  the 
sacrifice  of  the  new  law.  The  language 
which  these  early  writers  use,  the  words 
eaar^ee,  oietim,  umnokHon,  altar,  &c.,  aie 
plainly  indicative  of  the  belief  that  in  the 
eucharista  true  sacrifice  was  offered  to  God. 

The  same  truth  is  gathered  from  the  an- 
cient lituigies  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  us ; those  of  St  James,  St  Clement,  St 
Basil,  St  Chrysostom,  and  the  Catechesee  of 
St  Cyril,  of  Jerusalem,  all  of  which  contain 
expressions  which  show  evidently,  that  in 
the  eucharist  a real  sacrifice  was  offered  to 
God.  Hence  Calvin  has  not  hesitated  to 
declare,  that  the  ancients  cannot  be  excused 
for  having  "imitated  rather  the  Israelitic 
mode  of  sacrificing,  than  the  form  ordained 
by  Christ Who  was  a better  witness  of 
what  Christ  ordained ; Calvin,  who  came  to 
light  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  Clement, 
the  disciple  of  St  Peter,  with  SS.  Cyril,  Bar 
sil,  Chrysostom,  &c.,  who  flourished  twelve 
hundred  years  before  Calvin  made  his  ap- 
pearance? 

* This  council  met  about  tbo  end  of  Uie  fiwrth 
century,  (in  396  or  399),  and  has  left  ns  sixty  ca- 
nons, which  have  ever  been  held  in  the  greatest 
estimation. 

t This  council  was  called  by  Gcnethlius,  bishop 
of  Carthage,  who  |wesidcd  at  it,  in  390.  It  enacted 
thirteen  canons,  respecting  the  celibacy  of  bisbcqjs, 
priests  and  deacons,  and  other  points  of  discipline, 
f Inst.  lib.  iv,  o.  xviii. 

30  J 
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We  will  here  quote  the  words  of  the 
liturgy  of  St  James.  This  liturgy  is  called 
also  that  of  Jerusalem^  and  the  substance 
of  it  may  be  traced  to  St  James^  its  first 
bishop.  It  is  the  moat  ancient  of  all  the 
liturgies^  and  has  been  commonly  used  in 
the  Churches  of  Syria.  In  the  judgment  of 
able  critics^  it  is  the  liturgy  which  St  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  explained  in  his  Cotes^etef. 

Have  mercy  on  us,  O God ! the  Father 
Almighty,  and  send  thy  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  equal  in  dominion 
to  thee  and  to  thy  Son — ^who  descended  in 
the  likeness  of  a dove  on  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ — ^who  descended  on  the  holy  apos- 
tles in  the  likeness  of  tongues  of  fire ; — ^t, 
coming,  he  may  make  this  bread,  the  life- 
giving  body — the  saving  body — the  heavenly 
body — the  body  giving  health  to  souls  and 
bodies — the  body  qf  our  Lord,  Cfod,  and  So- 
friour,  Jemu  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  eternal  life  to  those  who  receive  it. 
Amen.  And  may  make  what  is  mixed  in 
this  chalice,  the  blood  of  the  nets  testament — 
the  saving  blood — the  life-giving  blood — the 
heavenly  blood — ^the  blood  giving  health  to 
souls  and  bodies — the  blood  of  our  Lord, 
Ood,  and  Saeiour,  Jesus  Christ,  &c.  Amen. 
Wherefore,  we  ofier  to  thee,  O Lord,  this 
tremendous  and  wMoody  saeriftee,  for  thy 
holy  places  which  thou  hast  enlightened  by 
the  manifestation  of  Christ,  thy  Son,  fiic. 
Renaudot,  LUurgiarum  Orientahan  CoUeetio, 
T.  ii,  |3p.  33,  34.  Paris,  1716.  Grant  thy 
blessing,  O Lord,  again  and  again,  through 
this  holy  oblation  and  propitiatory  sacrifice 
which  is  offered  to  God,  the  Father;  is 
sanctified,  completed,  and  perfected  by  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

In  vain  would  it  be  objected  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  fethers  and  the  liturgies  alludes 
to  the  spiritual  sacrifice  of  prayer,  thanks- 
giving, &c.,  which  accompanies  the  cele- 
bration of  the  eucharist  For  they  speak  of 
a sacrifice  which  can  be  offered  only  by  the 
priests  of  the  Church,  and  consequently  do 
not  refer  to  that  offering  of  prayer,  &.c., 
which  is  made  by  all,  whether  clergy  or 
laity.  Moreover  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
language  as  explicit  as  that  of  the  liturgy 
and  fathers  just  quoted,  was  ever  applied  to 
sacrifices  in  an  improper  sense. 


We  gather  from  the  very  name  by  which 
the  officiating  minister  in  the  eucharistic 
rite  has  always  been  designated,  that  he 
offers  a true  sacrifice.  The  language  of 
the  Greek  Church  styles  him  ofwc,  that  of 
the  Latin  Church,  saeerdos;  words  which 
in  English  are  rendered  by  the  term  priest, 
and  have  been  used  from  the  very  origin  of 
Christianity,  to  express  a minister  of  Christ 
That  in  the  New  Testament  the  words  tytut 
and  saeerdos  were  not  used  to  designate  the 
priests  of  the  new  law,  is  easily  accounted 
for,  by  the  necessity  under  which  the  sacred 
writers  were,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  of 
using  terms  different  from  those  which  were 
universally  applied  to  the  Jewish  priesthood 
and  sacrifices.  But  when  the  Hc^w  rites 
were  abolished,  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  ecclesiastial  writers  immediately 
subsequent  to  that  period,  adopted  the  use  of 
the  words  tymt  and  saeerdos.  Polycrates  tells 
us  that  St  John,  the  apostle,  wore  the  pon- 
tifical lamina,  and  peiformed  the  functions 
of  a priest ; TertuUian,  De  Prceserip.,  Dio- 
n3rsius,  in  hk  Eceksiastiea  HierarMa,  St 
Cyprian,  in  his  Epistles,  and  innumerable 
others  make  use  of  the  same  term. 

Bishop  White  (Protestant),  y&j  illogical- 
ly  observes  that,  if  the  inspired  authors  of 
the  New  Testament  avoided  the  use  of  this 
word  for  the  reason  we  have  mentioned, ''  it 
is  strange  that  the  apostolic  age  should  have 
passed  away,  without  any  either  scriptural 
hint  or  tradition  of  the  change  that  was  to 
take  place,  on  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
polity.”  But  we  do  not  perceive  how  the 
absence  of  testimony  on  this  point,  should 
be  more  strange  than  in  reference  to  the 
abolition  of  the  law,  which  was  enacted  by 
the  apostles,  regarding  abstinence  from  blood 
and  things  strangled,  and  which  was  abro- 
gated at  a later  period.  One  thing  however 
is  strange,  that  while  the  language  of  eccle- 
siastical antiquity  proclaims  the  doctrine  of 
a sacrifice,  in  the  eucharistic  institutioD, 
modem  sectarists  should  undertake  to  assert 
that  it  is  an  error  to  acknowledge  such  a 
sacrifice.*  W. 


♦ For  the  substance  of  this  article  we  hare  con- 
sulted principally  White**  On^utoHonqf  Church 
qf  EngUtndiem,  Butler**  Lecture*,  and  Faiih  qf 
Caiholie*. 
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RfiLtOIOl^S  VIEW  OF  THESE  FONCTIOHS. 


After  havingemployed  three  discourses 
upon  the  less  important  consideralions^ 
it  may  seem  but  iitde  proporticmed  to  the 
rdathre  value  of  things,  that,  into  one,  I 
should  endeavor  to  compress  whatever  re- 
gards the  main  purpose  of  them  all.  For 
you  have  not  forgot,  I trust,  that  I reserved 
to  this  my  last  discourse,  to  treat  of  the 
offices  and  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  in  a 
religious  point  of  view ; or,  as  I explained 
myself,  to  consider  them  ^*as  intended  to 
excite  virtuous  and  devout  impressions.” 

These  two  epithets  must  not  be  considered 
as  inadvertently  placed ; for  they  represent 
two  divisions  of  my  subject,  and  consequent- 
ly of  my  discourse.  I consider  the  one  as 
expressive  of  the  external,  and  the  other  of 
the  internal,  influence  of  these  institutions. 
Virtue  is,  indeed,  an  inward  principle,  but 
strongly  regulates  our  relations  with  others ; 
devotion  is  a feeling  of  whose  extent  and 
intenseness  God  and  our  own  souls  can 
alone  be  conscious.  Virtuous  conduct  may 
be  noticed  in  communities  or  masses  of  men ; 
while  devotion  us  properly  an  individual 
possession.  I will  endeavor  to  show  how 
both  have  been,  and  may  be,  nourished  by 
the  solemn  and  detailed  commemoration  of 
next  week. 

Who  shaH  gainsay,  that  men  are  power- 
fully acted  on  by  formal  and  external  acts 
that  represent  inward  feelings,  although 
even  the  latter  be  not  excited  7 In  timed  of 
bloody,  and  often  causeless,  strife,  who 
knows  not,  that  homage  and  fealty,  solemnly 
given,  bound  men  often  to  loyalty  and  liege 
bearing,  more  almost  than  principle?  It 
was  not  perhaps,  sometimes,  that  the  proud 
baron,  or  the  monarch,  who  held  a fief,  felt 
much  the  religious  obligation  of  an  oath ; it 
was  not  that  they  feared  punishment  for  its 
violation,  but  there  was  a solemn  force  in 
the  very  act  of  homage,  in  the  placing  of 
hand  within  hand,  and  plighting  faith  upon 


the  bended  knee,  and  with  the  attendance 
of  a court 

Far  more  worth  than  all  this  circumstance, 
would  have  been  a stronger  inward  convic- 
tion of  obligation ; but  such  is  man,  that  the 
determinations  of  his  fickle  heart  require 
some  outward  steadying  by  formal  declara- 
tions. Who  knows  not,  how  much  the 
coronation  ceremony  has  done  for  fastening 
the  crown  upon  the  heads  of  kings ; how 
the  pretender  to  a nation  hath  fought  bloody 
battles  to  have  it  done  on  him  in  the  proper 
place ; and  how  maidens  have  fought  with 
knightly  prowess,  that  the  rightful  owner 
should,  in  his  turn,  receive  it?  And  has 
not  the  wavering  fidelity  of  subjects  been 
secured  by  the  fear  of  raising  a hand  against 
God’s  anointed?  And  in  all  this,  which 
is  not  of  divine  or  scriptural  institution,  who 
sees  anything  less  than  wholesome,  as  con- 
ducing to  the  strengthening  of  sentim^ts  in 
thenuelves  virtuous  and  publicly  useful? 

In  some  respects  similar  is  the  institution 
of  a season  set  apart  for  outwardly  exhibit- 
ing those  feelings,  which  should  ever  ani- 
mate the  Christian  soul  towards  his  crucified 
Redeemer.  It  must  be  greatly  conducive  to 
public  virtue,  to  appoint  a time  when  all 
men,  even  the  wicked,  must  humble  them- 
selves, and  act  virtue.  It  is  a homage  to  the 
moral  power,  an  acknowledgment,  at  least, 
of  its  right  to  rule ; a recognition  of  a public 
voice  in  virtue,  which  can  stand  on  the 
highway,  and  command  even  her  enemies 
to  obey  her  laws.  It  is,  moreover,  a com- 
pulsion to  thought;  many  a virtuous  life 
hath  been  led  in  earnest,  whose  beginning 
had  been  in  mockery  and  scorn.  You  have 
always  gained  much  upon  the  soul,  when 
you  have  brought  the  behavior  to  what  be- 
comes it.  Now,  all  this  hath  the  setting 
aside  one  week  to  the  commemoration  of 
Christ’s  passion  effected ; because  being  not 
merely  proposed  to  the  mind,  but  represented 
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in  such  a way  as  to  oUige  men  to  attend, 
with  certain  proprieties  of  deportment,  and 
acting  moreofer  on  the  public  feelings  of 
society,  it  produces  a restraint  and  a tone  of 
conduct  which  must  prove  beneficiaL  But 
examples  will  illustrate  this  better  than 
words. 

St.  Bernard  clearly  intimates,  that  the 
most  abandoned,  and  even  those  who  had 
no  idea  of  an  effectual  reform,  were  yet 
compelled,  by  public  decency,  to  abstain 
from  vice  during  the  entire  Lent,  and  more 
especially  during  the  concluding  season. 

The  lovers  of  the  worid,”  he  exclaims,  in 
his  second  sermon  <m  the  resurrection,  the 
enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  through  this 
time  of  Lent,  long  after  Easter,  that  they, 
alas ! may  indulge  in  pleasure.  Wretches ! 
thus  honor  ye  Christ  whom  ye  have  re- 
ceived? Ye  have  prepared  a dwelling  for 
him  at  his  coming,  confessing  your  sins 
with  groans,  chastening  your  bodies  and 
giving  alms,  and,  behold,  ye  traitorously  be- 
tray him,  or  force  him  to  go  out  by  readmit- 
ting your  former  wickedness.  Now,  should 
Easter  require  less  reverence  than  Passion- 
tide?  But  it  is  plain  that  ye  honor  neither. 
For  if  ye  suffered  with  him,  ye  could  reign 
with  him ; if  with  him  ye  died,  with  him  ye 
would  rise  again.  But  now,  only,  from  the 
custom  of  this  time,  and  from  a certain  si- 
miladon,  hath  that  humiliation  proceeded, 
which  spiritual  exultation  followeth  not”^ 
He  then  exhorts  all  to  perseverance  in  the 
course  of  virtue  which  they  had  assumed. 
But  it  is  evident,  from  these  words,  that  the 
scandal  of  vice  was  arrested  by  the  puUic 
solemnization  of  this  time. 

It  has  been  the  custom,  too,  during  these 
days,  consecrated  by  the  remembrance  of 
Christ’s  passion,  for  sovereigns  to  lay  aside 
their  state,  and  proclaim,  before  their  sub- 
jects, the  equably  of  all  men  when  viewed 
upon  Mount  Calvary.  When  the  Emperor 
HeracUus  recovered  from  king  Chosroes  the 
reUcs  of  Golgotha,  and  bore  them  himself  in 
triumph  to  the  holy  city,  old  historians  tell 
us  how,  arrived  at  the  gate,  he  found  him- 
self, of  a sudden,  unable  to  proceed.  Then 
the  patriarch,  Zachary,  who  was  beside  him, 

* Db  Retiirr.  Dei,  Ser.  ii,  page  168 : Par.  1608. 


spoke  to  him  saying,  You  are  bearing  the 
cross  shod  and  crowned,  and  clad  in  costly 
robes;  but  He  who  bore  it  here  before  you, 
was  barefoot,  crowned  with  thorns,  and 
meanly  attired.”  Upon  hearing  which 
words,  the  emperor  cast  aside  his  shoes  and 
crown,  and  all  other  regal  state,  and  entered 
the  city  to  the  Church. 

The  spirit  of  this  reproof  was  fully  felt  in 
later  times  through  every  Christian  country. 
In  many,  no  one  is  allowed  to  go  in  a car- 
riage during  the  last  days  of  Holy  Week ; 
at  Naples  this  is  yet  observed,  and  the  long 
and  royal  family,  for  that  time,  are  reduced, 
as  to  outward  pomp,  to  the  level  of  their 
subjects.  " Now,”  says  a modem  German 
author,  speaking  of  Lent,  the  songs  of  joy 
gave  place  to  the  seven  penitential  psalms ; 
the  ploitiful  board  was  exchanged  for  strict 
temperance,  and  the  superfluity  given  to  the 
poor.  Instead  of  the  music  of  the  bower  and 
haU,  the  chaunt  of  ‘Miserere’  was  heard, 
with  the  eloquent  warnings  of  the  preacher. 
Forty  days’  hist  overcame  the  people’s  lust ; 
kings,  princes,  and  lords  were  humbled  with 
their  domestics,  and  dressed  in  black  instead 
of  their  gorgeous  habits.  In  Holy  Week, 
the  mourning  was  stiU  more  strongly  ex- 
pressed ; the  Church  became  more  solemn ; 
the  fast  stricter ; no  altar  was  decorated ; no 
bell  sounded,  and  no  pompous  equipage 
rolled  in  the  streets.  Princes  and  varaals, 
rich  and  poor,  went  on  foot,  in  habits  of 
deep  mourning.  On  Palm  Sunday,  after 
reading  out  of  the  History  of  Christ,  every 
one  bore  his  palm,  and  nothing  else  was 
heard  but  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah. 
After  receiving  the  blessed  sacrament  on 
Maundy  Thursday,  bishops,  priests,  kings, 
and  princes,  proceeded  to  wash  the  feet  of 
the  poor,  and  to  serve  them  at  taUe.”* 

In  the  life  of  that  most  amiable  and  holy 
princess,  St  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  we  have 
the  following  account  of  her  practices  dur^ 
ing  these  days : “ Nothing  can  express  the 
fervor,  love,  and  pious  veneration,  with 
which  she  celebrated  those  holy  days,  on 
which  the  Church,  by  ceremonies  so  touch- 
ing, and  so  expressive,  recalls  to  the  mind 
of  the  faithful,  the  sorrowful  and  unspeaka- 

♦ " Rbenitebe  Getchiebte/*  ap.  Digby  Mo* 
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Ue  mysteiy  of  our  redemption.  On  Holy 
Thurs^y^  imitating  the  King  of  kings,  who, 
on  this  day,  rising  from  table,  laid  aside  his 
garments,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary, putting  off  whateyer  could  remind  her 
of  worldly  polx^)s,  dressed  herself  in  poor 
clothes,  and,  with  only  sandak  on  her  feet, 
went  to  yisit  different  church^.  On  this 
day,  she  washed  the  feet  of  twelve  poor 
men,  sometimes  lepm,  and  gave  to  each 
twelve  pieces,  a white  dress,  and  a loaf. 

All  the  next  night  she  passed  in  prayer 
and  meditation  upon  our  Lord’s  passion.  In 
the  morning,  it  being  the  day  on  which  the 
divine  sacrifice  was  accomplished,  she  said 
to  her  attendants:  ^This  day  is  a day  of 
humiliation  for  all;  1 desire  that  none  of 
you  do  show  me  any  mark  of  respect’  Then 
she  would  put  on  the  same  dress  as  before, 
and  go  barrfoot  to  the  churches,  taking  trith 
her  certain  little  packets  of  linen,  incense, 
and  small  tapers ; and,  kneeling  before  one 
altar,  would  place  thereon  of  these;  and, 
prostrating  herself,  would  pray  awhile  most 
devoutly,  and  so  pass  to  another  altar,  till 
she  had  visited  alL  At  the  door  of  the 
church  she  gave  large  alms,  but  was  pushed 
about  by  the  crowd,  who  did  not  know  her. 
Some  courtier^  reproached  her  for  the  mean- 
ness of  her  gifts,  as  unworthy  of  a sovereign. 
But  though,  at  other  times,  her  alms-deeds 
were  most  abundant,  so  that  few  ever  were 
more  splendidly  liberal  to  the  poor,  yet  a 
certain  divine  instinct  in  her  heart  taught 
her,  how,  in  such  days,  she  should  not  play 
the  queen,  but  the  poor  sinner  for  whom 
Christ  died.”* 

Every  one  will  feel  what  an  influence  such 
annual  seasons  of  humiliation  in  sovereigns 
must  have  exercised  on  the  formation  of 
thw  own  hearts,  and,  through  them,  on  the 
happiness  of  their  sulgects.  But  no  one 
either,  I believe,  will  fail  to  notice  the  con- 
nexion established,  by  the  biographer,  be- 
tween the  touching  ceremonies  of  these  days 
and  the  conduct  of  this  princess,  as  of  many 
others.  Had  there  been  no  special  com- 
memoration, day  by  day,  and  almost  hour 
by  hour,  of  our  Saviour’s  actions  and  suf- 
ferings ; had  there  not  been  services,  which 

* Count  Montatembort,  p.  67. 


especially  separated  them  from  all  other 
days,  for  this  solemn  occupation ; and  had 
they  not  been  such  as  bring  the  feelings  of 
men  into  harmony  with  the  occasion,  indeed 
such  instances  of  royal  abasement  never 
would  have  been  witnessed.  Nor  is  this 
thought  and  practice  far  from  your  own 
age  and  place ; if,  on  the  evenings  of  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday,  you  will  visit  the 
hospital  of  the  pDgriins,  you  will  see  tiie 
noblest  of  Rome,  carding,  bishops,  and 
princes,  performing  the  lowest  works  of 
hospitable  charity  on  the  poor  strangers 
who  have  arrived  from  afor.  Washing 
and  medicating  their  galled  feet,  and  serv- 
ing them  at  table ; while  dames,  of  highest 
degree,  are  similarly  ministering  to  the  poor 
of  their  own  sex.  And  here  you  will  see, 
I promise  you,  no  coldness,  or  precise  for- 
mality, as  though  it  were  an  unwilling 
duty ; but,  on  the  contrary,  an  alacrity  and 
eheerfrilness,  a familiarity  and  kindness, 
which  proves  it  to  be  a de^  of  charity  done 
for  Christ’s  sake,  and  in  example  of  the 
humble  and  suffering  state  to  which  he  re- 
duced himself  for  us.  And  the  relation 
between  this  uninterrupted  continuation  of 
old  charitable  hospitality,  and  the  similar 
action  of  our  Saviour,  commemorated  in 
the  Church  ceremonial,  will  sufficiently 
prove  the  influence  which  this  has  in  keep- 
ing up  an  exercise  so  accordant  with  his 
precept 

But  the  effects  of  these  solemnities  were 
more  conspicuously  useful,  inasmuch  as 
they  suggested  an  imitation  not  only  of  our 
Saviour’s  abasement,  but  still  more  of  his 
charity.  I will  not  detain  you  to  quote  the 
authorities  of  eminent  writm,  to  show  how 
this  week  was  ever  distinguished  by  more 
abundant  alms  and  works  of  charitable  ac- 
tions. I will  content  myself  with  instances 
of  the  influence  it  had  in  one  rarer  and  more 
sovereign  exercise  of  this  virtue.  There  is 
a well  known  anecdote  of  a young  prince, 
who,  being  yet  in  tutelage,  bought  in  vain 
of  his  council  the  liberation  of  a prisoner ; 
wherefore,  going  into  his  room,  he,  with  an 
amiable  peevishness,  opened  wide  the  cage 
of  certain  singing  birds,  which  he  kept  for 
his  pastime,  saying,  If  I cannot  free  any 
other  prisoner,  no  one  can  prevent  my  free- 
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ing  you.”  With  a better  spirit,  but  with 
an  innocence  of  thou^  no  less  amiable,  it 
seemed  a rule  to  expiate  the  crime  of  Pilate 
and  the  Jews,  in  unjusdy  condemning  our 
Lord,  by  freeing  captives  on  these  days  from 
their  bonds ; and  in  this  manner  did  it  rightly 
seem  to  Christian  souls,  that  the  liberation 
of  man  from  eternal  captivity  was  most 
suitably  commemorated. 

This  practice  began  with  the  earliest  em- 
perors. "Not  only  we,”  says  St  Chrysos- 
tom, in  his  excellent  homily  on  €h>od  Fri- 
day, " not  only  we  honor  this  great  week, 
but  the  emperor,  likewise,  of  the  entire 
world.  Nor  do  they  do  it  slightly  and  for- 
mally, but  they  grant  vacation  to  all  magis- 
trates, that,  free  from  cares,  they  may 
employ  these  days  in  spiritual  worship ; — 
let  all  strife  and  contention,  they  say,  now 
cease ; — as  the  goods  which  die  Lord  puiv 
chased  belong  to  all,  let  us,  his  servants, 
strive  to  do  some  good  also.  Nor  by  this 
only  do  they  honor  the  time,  but  in  another 
way  also ; and  that  no  less  excellent  Im- 
perial letters  are  sent  forth,  enacting  that  the 
prisoners’  chains  be  loosed ; that,  as  our 
Lord,  descending  into  hell,  freed  all  there 
detained  from  death,  so  his  servants,  imitat- 
ing as  much  as  may  be  their  master’s  cle- 
mency, may  free  men  from  sensible  bands, 
whom  they  cannot  free  from  spiritual.”* 

The  imperial  law  encouraged,  likewise, 
private  individuals  to  imitate,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, this  practice  of  sovereign  clemency. 
For  Theodosius  prescribed  that,  while  every 
other  judicial  act  should  cease  during  Holy 
and  Easter  week,  an  exception  should  be 
made  in  favor  of  all  such  acts  as  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  emancipation  of  slaves.f  St 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  mentions  this  practice  of 
manumission  to  have  been  a frequent  man- 
ner of  honoring  the  season  commemorative 
of  our  Lord’s  death  and  resurrection.^  At 
a late  period,  St  Eligius,  the  friend  of  Da- 
gobert,  says  in  a homily  on  Maundy  Thurs- 
f day,  "Malefactors  are  pardoned,  and  the 
prison  gates  are  thrown  open  throughout  the 
world.  Later,  the  kings  of  France  used  to 
pardon,  on  Good  Friday,  one  prisoner  con- 

* De  Cmce,  tsa.  5,  p.  640 : cd.  Savill. 

y Cod.  Justin,  lib.  iii,  tit.  12  de  Foriis. 

i Horn,  iii,  De  Retnrreet.  Chriati. 


victed  of  some  crime  otherwise  unpaidona> 
ble;  and  die  clergy  of  Notre  D^e,  on 
Palm  Sunday,  used  to  liberate  another  from 
the  prison  of  the  Pedt-Chatelet  Howard 
informs  us,  that  " in  Navarre,  the  viceroy 
and  magistrates  used  to  repair  twice  a year 
to  the  prisons,  at  Christmas  and  eight  days 
before  Easter,  and  released  as  many  prison- 
ers as  they  pleased.  In  1783,  they  released 
thirteen  at  Easter;  and  some  years  before 
they  released  alL”*  This  shows  that  the 
indulgence  was  not  injudiciously  granted, 
but  afrer  a proper  investigation. 

But  still  more  useful  was  the  influence  of 
mercy,  in  accordance  with  the  lessons  of 
this  time,  and  the  example  of  our  Saviour, 
when  it  served  to  temper  personal  and 
deadly  hatred,  such  as  feudal  strife  was  too 
apt  to  engender.  When  Roger  de  Breteuil 
had  been  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, for  conspiracy  against  William  the 
Conqueror,  the  historian  tells  us,  that  when 
the  people  of  God  were  preparing  to  cele- 
brate the  festival  of  Easter,  William  sent  to 
him  in  prison  a costly  suit  with  precious 
furs.  And,  again,  when  Duke  Robert  was 
besieging  closely  a castle  wherein  his  enemy, 
Balalard,  had  taken  refuge,  it  happened  that 
Balalard’s  clothes  were  much  worn ; where- 
upon he  besought  the  duke’s  son  to  supply 
him  with  all  that  was  necessary  becomingly 
to  celebrate  Easter ; so  the  young  nobleman 
spoke  to  his  father,  who  ordered  him  to  be 
provided  with  new  and  fair  apparel.f 

When  an  ancient  writer,  speaking  of  the 
enormous  crimes  of  Gilles  Baignart,  tells 
us,  that  he  could  not  have  obtaiited  pardon 
" not  even  on  Good  Friday,”  methinks  such 
an  expression  speaks  more  powerfully  than 
a volume  of  instances,  on  the  pleading  for 
mercy,  which  the  solemnity  of  that  day  was 
supposed  to  make.  It  seems  to  say,  that  a 
man’s  evil  deeds  must  have  been  almost 
fiendish,  for  pardon  to  have  been  refused 
when  asked  on  that  day.  What  a beautiful 
commentary  on  the  expression  does  the  his- 
tory of  St.  John  Gualbert  make.  His  only 
brother,  Hugo,  had  been  slain  by  one  whom 
the  laws  could  not  reach.  John  was  young 
and  passionate,  and  his  father  uiged  him  to 

* Digby,  **  Mores  Gath.’*  b.  iii,  p.  87.  f Ibid. 
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avenge  the  murder^  and  wipe  off  the  dis- 
grace of  his  family.  It  was  in  the  eleventh 
century^  when  such  feuds  between  noble 
families  were  not  easily  quenched ; and  he 
determined  to  do  the  work  of  vengeance  to 
the  utmost  It  so  happened  that^  on  Oood 
Friday,  he  was  riding  home  to  Florence, 
accompanied  by  an  esquire,  when,  in  a 
narrow  part  of  the  road,  he  met  his  adver- 
sary alone,  so  that  escape  was  impossible. 
John  drew  his  sword,  and  was  about  to 
despatch  his  unprepared  foe,  when  he,  cast- 
ing himself  on  his  knees,  bade  him  remem- 
ber that,  on  that  day,  Jesus  Christ  died  for 
sinnerB,  and  besoughtlum  to  save  his  life  for 
Hia  dear  sake.  This  plea  was  irresistible. 
To  have  spilt  blood  on  such  a day,  or  to 
have  refused  forgiveness,  would  have  been 
a sacrilege  j and  the  young  nobleman  not 
only  pardoned  his  bitter  enemy,  but,  after 
the  example  of  Christ,  who  received  a kiss 
firom  Judas,  raised  him  from  the  ground, 
and  embraced  him.  And  from  that  happy 
day  began  his  saintly  life. 

All  this  was  in  conformity  with  what  the 
Church,  in  the  office  of  that  day,  inculcates 
by  example.  For,  whereas  it  is  not  usual 
publicly  to  pray,  in  her  exercises,  for  those 
who  live  not  visibly  in  her  pale  (although 
she  encourages  her  children  at  all  times  to 
make  instant  supplication  for  them),  on  that 
day  she  separately  and  distinctly  prays  for 
them,  not  excluding  any  order,  even  of  such 
as  treat  her  like  an  enemy;  but  striving  to 
make  her  zeal  and  love  as  boundless  as  her 
Master^s  charity.  Nothing,  surely,  but  the 
inculcation  of  this  feeling,  or  rather  the 
making  it  the  very  spirit  of  that  day^s  so- 
lemnity, could  have  given  it  such  a might 
in  gaining  mercy.  Hear,  again,  how  won- 
derfully the  precept  of  receiving  the  holy 
communion,  at  this  same  season,  worked 
effects  of  charity.  When  the  good  king, 
Robert  of  France,  was  about  to  celebrate 
Easter  at  Compiegne,  twdve  noblemen 
were  attached  of  treason,  for  designing  to 
assassinate  him.  Having  interrogated  them, 
he  ordered  them  to  be  confined  in  a house, 
and  royally  fed ; and,  on  the  holiday  of  the 
resurrection,  strengthened  with  the  holy  sa- 
crament. Next  day,  being  tried,  they  were 
condemned;  but  the  pious  king  dismissed 


them,  as  his  historian  says>  on  account  of 
the  benign  Jesus.* 

Surely,  when  such  effects  as  these  were 
produced,  by  the  observance  of  a holy  sea- 
son thus  set  aside  for  the  commemoration 
of  Christ’s  sacred  passion  and  resurrection, 
no  one  will  deny  that  this  must  be  a most 
wise  institution,  as  a cause  and  instrument 
of  great  public  virtue.  And  the  power, 
which  it  had  and  hath,  must  not  be  dis- 
joined from  the  exact  forms  which  it  then, 
as  now,  observed.  For,  manifestly,  these 
days  would  never  have  received  consecra- 
tion in  the  minds  of  men,  nor  have  been 
thought  endowed  with  a peculiar  grace,  if 
nothing  had  been  acted  on  them  that  distin- 
guished them  from  other  times.  In  coun- 
tries, where  no  mark  seals  them  with  a 
blessed  application,  they  slip  over  like  other 
days.  Good  Friday,  alone,  detains,  for  a 
brief  hour,  the  attention  of  men  to  the  recital 
of  our  Redeemer’s  dolorous  passion;  but 
how  faint  must  be  the  impression  thus  pro- 
duced, compared  with  that  of  a sorrowful 
ceremonial,  which,  step  by  step,  leads  you 
through  the  history  of  this  painful  even^ 
pausing,  as  if  to  look  upon  each  distinct  act 
of  graciousness,  and  to  commemorate  each 
expression  of  love,  and  to  study  every  les- 
son of  virtue ! And,  indeed,  how  powerful 
this  influence  was,  the  effects  I have  des- 
cribed must  show. 

Nor  must  it  be  thought  for  a moment,  that 
they  resulted  rather  from  custom  than  from 
feeling ; as  though  kings  and  princes  were 
not  likely  to  assist  wiffi  much  earnestness 
at  these  ceremonies,  but  rather  left  them  to 
be  performed  by  priests  in  their  churches  or 
chantries.  On  the  contrary,  they  would 
have  greatly  shocked  their  subjects  had  they 
neglected  due  and  respectful  attention  to 
these  ecclesiastical  offices.  When  the  pious 
emperor,  Henry  II,  was  returning  from 
Rome,  where  he  had  been  crowned,  he  staid 
his  journey  at  Pavia,  that  he  might  celebrate 
Blaster ; and  so  our  own  and  foreign  chron- 
icles often  record  the  place  where  the  holy- 
days  were  passed.  Rymer  has  preserved  a 
writ  of  Edward  III,  commanding  the  omar 
ments  of  his  chapel  to  be  sent  to  Calais, 

* Helgaldns  Epit.  Vito  Rob.  p.  64,  Hist.  Franc. 
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where  he  meant  to  keep  the  festiTal.*  Abbot 
Suger  has  given  us  a minute  account  of  the 
magnificent  way  in  which  the  kings  of 
France  used  to  observe  the  sacred  time  in 
the  Roman  style,  as  he  expresses  it  On 
Wednesday,  the  king  proceeded  to  Saint 
Denis,  met  by  a solemn  procession.  There 
he  spent  Thursday  (on  which  the  ceremonies 
were  performed  with  great  magnificence), 
and  all  Friday.  The  night  of  Easter-eve  he 
passed  in  Church  j and,  after  privately  com- 
municating in  the  morning,  went  in  splen- 
did state  to  celebrate  the  Blaster  festivity .f 

It  may  be,  perhaps,  objected,  that  the  im- 
pression thus  made  by  a few  days  of  devo- 
tion and  recollection,  must  have  been  very 
transient,  and  can  have  produced  no  permar 
nent  effects.  This,  however,  was  far  from 
being  the  case.  For  the  Church,  with  a 
holy  ingenuity,  was  able  to  prolong  the 
sacred  character  of  diese  days  throughout 
the  year ; and  to  make  the  lessons  we  have 
seen  taught  by  them  enduring  and  continued. 
Every  one,  I presume,  is  aware,  that  Sun- 
day is  but  a weekly  repetition,  through  the 
year,  of  Easter  day ; for  the  apostles  trans- 
ferred the  sabbatical  rest  from  the  last  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  to  commemorate  our 
Lord’s  resurrection.  Now,  a similar  spirit 
consecrated,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Church,  the  sixth  day  of  every  week  as  a 
day  of  humiliation,  in  continued  remem- 
brance of  the  day  whereon  he  was  crucified. 

From  the  beginning,  Friday  was  kept  as 
a fast,  and  that  of  so  strict  observance,  that 
the  blessed  martyr,  Fructuosus,  bishop  of 
Tarracona,  in  Spain,  when  led  to  execution, 
in  259,  though  standing  much  in  need  of 
refreshment,  refused  to  drink,  it  being  Fri- 
day, and  about  ten  of  the  clock4  The 
motive  for  this  fast,  as  well  as  of  that  on 
Saturdays,  the  remains  of  which  yet  exist 
in  the  observance  of  these  two  days  as  days 
of  abstinence,  is  clearly  stated  to  be  what  I 
have  described  it,  by  Pope  Innocent  I,  about 
the  year  402.  For,  writing  to  Decentius, 
he  says : **  On  Friday  we  fast  on  account 
of  our  Lord’s  passion.  Saturday  ought  not 
to  be  passed  over,  because  it  is  included 

• Tom.  iii,  part  2,  p.  7. 

t De  vita  Ludovici  Grotti : Hitt.  Franc,  p.  132. 

t Prudent.  Hymn  vi. 


between  the  sorrow  and-  the  joy  of  that 
season.  This  form  of  fasting  must  be  ob- 
served every  week,  because  the  commemo- 
ration of  that  day  is  ever  to  be  observed.”* 
Julius  Pollux,  in  his  Chronicle,  says  of 
Constantine : He  ordered  Friday  and 

Sunday  to  be  honored ; that  on  account  of 
the  cross  (or  crucifixion)  of  Christ,  and 
this  for  his  resurrection.” 

In  after  ages  this  custom  was  rigidly  ob- 
served, as  a learned  and  pious  living  author 
has  proved  by  examples.  In  an  old  Frendi 
poem  upon  the  Order  of  Chivalry,  Hue  de 
Tabarie  informs  Saladin  of  the  four  things 
which  a true  knight  should  observe;  one  is 
abstinence  or  temperance.  He  thmi  says : 

And  to  tdl  you  the  truth,  he  should,  on 
every  Friday,  fast,  in  holy  remembrance, 
that  on  that  day,  Jesus  Christ,  with  a lance, 
for  our  redemption,  was  pierced ; through- 
out his  life  on  that  day  he  must  f^t  for  our 
Lord.”  It  is  recorded,  in  old  memoirs,  of 
the  Mareschal  de  Boucicaut,  that  he  held 
Friday  in  great  reverence,  would  eat  nothing 
on  it  which  had  possessed  life,  and  dressed 
in  black  to  commemorate  our  Saviour’s 
passion.  And  hence,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  people  of  his  time  held  it  for  one  of 
Robert  le  Liable’s  worst  characteristics, 
that  he  neglected  that  day’s  fastf 

This  powerful  association  of  one  day  in 
the  week,  with  the  lessons  of  meekness  and 
forgiveness  which  we  have  seen  its  proto- 
type inculcate,  and  this  one  day  observed 
with  humble  devotion,  in  honor  of  man’s 
redemption,  must  have  kept  alive  a truly 
Christian  spirit,  or  at  least  have  acted  as  a 
check,  salutary  and  powerful,  upon  the 
course,  otherwise  unrestrained,  of  passion. 
The  feeling  which  inspired  this  dedication 
is  not  yet  extinct  Here,  in  particular,  all 
public  amusements  are  prohibited  on  the 
Friday,  as  inconsistent  with  the  mystery 
which  it  still  commemorates.  In  England, 
it  has  lingered  in  the  form  of  a popular  su- 
perstition, deeply  rooted  and  widely  ejE* 
tended,  that  no  new  undertaking  should  be 
commenced  on  that  day. 

But  this  perpetuation,  throughout  the 
year,  of  the  feelings  which  the  last  days  of 

♦ Cm).  4. 
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Holy  Week^  are  intended  to  inspire,  is 
much  better  and  more  efiectui^  to  be  ac- 
knowledged in  another  institation  of  past 
ages.  The  feudal  system,  however  beau- 
tiful in  many  of  its  pnnciples,  was  a con- 
stant seed-bed  of  animosities  and  wars, 
fi^ach  petty  chief  arrogated  to  himself  the 
rights  of  sovereignty ; and  all  those  passions 
which  disturb  great  monarchs,  revenge, 
ambition,  jealousy,  and  restlessness,  were 
multiplied  in  innumerable  smaller  spheres, 
which  occasioned  more  real  suffering  to 
those  exposed  to  their  influence,  than  the 
commotions  of  larger  governments  could 
have  caused.  The  Church,  the  only  au- 
thority which,  unarmed,  could  throw  itself 
between  two  foes,  and  act  as  a mediating 
power,  essayed  in  every  possible  way  to 
bring  a love  of  peace  home  to  men’s  hearts. 
But  they  were  men  ever  cased  in  steel,  on 
whom  lessons  of  general  principles  had 
but  little  power.  Unable  to  cut  up  the  evil 
by  the  roots,  it  turned  its  care  to  the  ren- 
dering it  less  hurtful,  and  devised  expedients 
for  lessening  the  horrors,  and  abridging  the 
calamities  of  feudal  war.  For  this  purpose 
it  seized  upon  those  religious  feelings  which 
1 have  already  shown  to  have  resulted  from 
the  celebration  of  Christ’s  passion  during 
Holy  Week;  and  the  success  was  so  marked, 
that  the  pious  age  in  which  the  experiment 
was  made,  hesitated  not  to  attribute  it  to 
the  interposition  of  heaven. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
as  a contemporary  writer  informs  us,  a 
covenant,  founded  upon  the  love,  as  well 
as  the  fear  of  God,  was  established  in  Aqui- 
taine, and  thence  gradually  spread  over  all 
France.  It  was  of  this  tenor;  that,  fix)m 
the  vespers  of  Wednesday  until  Monday  at 
day-break,  no  one  shall  presume  to  take 
aught  from  any  man  by  violence,  or  to 
avenge  himself  of  his  adversary,  or  to  come 
down  upon  a surety  for  his  en^^ements. 
Whosoever  should  infringe  this  public  decree 
must  either  compound  for  his  life,  or,  being 
excommunicated,  be  banished  the  country, 
la  this  also  did  all  agree,  that  this  compact 
should  beer  the  name  of  the  “Truce  of 
God.”  These  could  be  no  doubt  regarding 
the  principle  of  this  important  regulation, 
if  its  original  founders  had  left  us  in  the 
VoL.  II.— No.  4. 


dark.  The  time  pronounced  sacred,  and 
during  which  war  could  not  be  carried  on, 
is  precisely  that  which  the  Church  occupies 
in  Holy  Week  in  the  celebration  of  Christ’s 
passion.  That  the  ground  of  this  consecra- 
tion was  this  passion  has  been  clearly  re- 
corded ; but  it  is  plain  that  the  limits  thus 
assigned  were  not  drawn  from  the  actual 
time  during  which  our  Saviour  suflered, 
seeing  that  he  began  his  pains  on  Olivet 
only  in  the  evening  of  Thursday,  but  rather 
from  the  ecclesiastical  period  of  celebration, 
which  is  from  the  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
Tenebrse  till  Monday  foUowing.  Not  aware 
of  this,  several  modern  authors  have  fallen 
into  the  mistake  of  shortening  by  one  day 
this  truce  of  God,  asserting  it  to  have  b^ 
gun  on  Thursday  evening. 

See,  then,  how  the  Church  extended  to 
the  whole  year  the  virtuous  eflects  produced 
for  the  welfare  of  men,  by  the  offices  of 
Holy  Week;  and  turned  the  reverence 
which  they  excited  to  good  and  durable  ac- 
count in  promoting  public  happiness.  What 
a beneflcial  influence  too!  For  all  men 
could  now  reckon,  in  each  week,  upon  four 
days’  security  and  peace.  They  could  travel 
abroad,  or  attend  to  their  domestic  afiairs, 
without  danger  of  molestation,  shielded  by 
the  religious  sanction  of  this  sacred  con- 
vention. The  ravages  of  war  were  re- 
strained to  three  days;  there  was  leisure 
.for  passion  to  cool,  and  for  the  mind  to 
sicken  at  a languishing  warfare,  and  long 
for  home. 

Nor  must  it  be  thought  that  this  law  re- 
mained a dead  letter.  The  author  to  whom 
I have  referred  proceeds  to  say,  that  many 
who  refused  to  observe  it  were  soon  pun- 
ished, either  by  divine  judgments,  or  by 
the  sword  of  man ; “ And  this,”  he  adds, 

most  justly ; for  as  Sunday  is  considered 
venerable  on  account  of  our  Lord’s  resur- 
rection, so  ought  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  through  reverence  of  his  last 
supper  and  passion,  to  be  kept  free  of  all 
wicked  actions.”  Then  he  proceeds  to  de- 
tail one  or  two  striking  instances,  as  they 
were  considered,  of  divine  vengeance  upon 
transgressors.*  William  the  Conqueror  ac- 

*01«bri  Rodolphi  Hittoria,  lib.  c.  1.  Hitt,  j 
Frtnc.  p.  65.  j 
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ceded  to  this  holy  truce,  approved  by  a 
council  of  his  bishops  and  barons  held  at 
Lillebonne,  in  1080.  Count  Raymond 
published  it  at  Barcelona,  and  successive 
Popes,  as  Urban  IT,  in  the  celebrated  synod 
of  Clermont ; Paschal  II,  in  that  of  Rome ; 
and  particularly  Innocent  II  and  Alexander 
III,  in  the  first  and  second  Lateran  coun- 
cils, sanctioned  and  enforced  it.* 

This  is  a strong  and  incontrovertible  ex- 
ample of  the  happy  influence  which  the 
celebration  of  these  coming  solemnities  has 
exerted  upon  the  general  happiness,  and 
the  share  they  have  had  in  humanizing 
men,  and  rendering  their  actions  conform- 
able to  the  feelings  and  precepts  of  the  gos- 
pel. For  let  me  remark  to  you,  that  in 
none  of  the  examples  I have  brought  can  it 
be  said,  that  the  vulgar  solution  of  such 
phenomena  will  hold  good;  that  a super- 
stitious awe,  or  fanatical  reverence  of  out- 
ward forms,  was  the  active  cause.  In  not 
one  case  will  it  be  possible  to  show  that  the 
conduct  has  been  devoid  of  a feeling  which 
all  must  pronounce  virtuous  and  holy ; or 
rather  that  it  has  not  sprung,  as  a natural 
result,  from  the  inward  sentiment  which 
these  sacred  observances  had  inspired.  Nay, 
I have  passed  over  what,  perhaps,  would 
have  been  a proof,  stronger  than  any  other, 
of  their  influence,  because  I feared  that 
opinion  concerning  its  value  might  be  di- 
vided, or  the  motives  of  many  among  those 
who  gave  it  might  be  more  easily  suspected. 
I allude  to  the  crusades,  those  gigantic 
quests  of  ancient  chivalry,  when  knight- 
hood, of  its  own  nature  a lover  of  solitary 
adventure  and  individual  glory,  became, 
so  to  speak,  gregarious,  and  poured  its 
blood  in  streams  to  regain  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ  Could  such  a spirit  of  religious 
enterprise  have  anywhere  existed,  if  flie 
thoughts  of  men  had  not  been  taught  to 
solemnize  his  passion,  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  scenes  which  led  them  yearly  in 
spirit  to  Jerusalem,  and  inflamed  their  minds 
with  warm  devotion  towards  the  place  of 
their  redemption?  Would  pilgrims  have 
flocked  to  Palestine,  in  spite  of  Paynim  op- 
pression and  stripes,  and  even  of  death,  if 

* NaU  Alex*  tom.  vi,  p.  783. 


Passion-tide,  in  their  own  country,  had  ever 
passed  over,  like  any  other  week,  without 
offices,  without  mourning,  without  deep 
expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  sufierings 
of  Christ?  Was  it  not  the  thought  how 
much  more  feeling  will  all  these  factions 
be,  upon  the  very  spot  whereon  what  they 
commemorate  occurred,  that  necessarily 
formed  the  first  link  in  the  reasoning  which 
led  them  from  their  homes?  Could  they 
have  been  induced  to  undertake  so  long,  so 
wearisome,  and  so  perilous  a journey,  with 
no  other  prospect,  daring  the  season  com- 
memorative of  the  passion,  than  a solitary 
every  day  service  on  one  morning  of  the 
week  ? And  we  know  that  to  secure  these 
pious  palmers  from  the  vexatious  tyranny 
of  the  infidels,  was  one  of  the  great  motives 
of  these  expeditions. 

But  on  this  subject  I do  not  wish  to 
dwell.  Without  entering  on  such  contested 
ground,  I flatter  myself  that  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  what  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  public  virtue  the  solemn  yearly 
celebration  of  Christas  passion,  through  its 
affecting  ceremonial  has  exerted.  It  has 
brought  men,  even  unwillingly,  to  the  ob- 
servance of  propriety ; it  has  taught  kings 
humility  and  charity;  it  has  softened  the 
harshness  of  feudal  enmities,  and  produced 
meekness  in  forgiving  wrongs.  But  we 
have  alsa  seen  this  week  become,  in  some 
sort,  the  very  heart  of  the  entire  year  (as 
its  mystery  is  of  Christianity),  sending  forth 
a living  stream  of  holy  and  solemn  feeling, 
which  circulated  through  the  whole  twelve 
months,  beating  powerfully  at  short  inter- 
vals through  its  frame,  and  renewing  at 
each  stroke  ffie  healthy  and  quickening  ac- 
tion of  its  first  impulse. 

The  effects  thus  produced  upon  society 
must  have  depended,  in  a great  measure, 
upon  the  operation  which  this  solemniza- 
tion had  in  each  individual ; and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  these 'were,  as  they  now  are, 
excellently  beneficial.  For  if  the  death  of 
Christ  be  the  sinners  only  refuge,  and  the 
just  man’s  only  hope,  according  as  the 
Catholic  Church  hath  ever  taught,  it  cannot 
be  without  good  and  wholesome  effects,  to  ! 
turn  the  mind  of  each,  for  a certain  space, 
entirely  towards  this  subject,  excluding^,  as 
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much  as  possiUe,  at  the  same  time,  all  other 
distracting  thoughts.  To  understand,  how- 
ever, the  power  of  this  most  wise  disposi- 
tion, it  is  fair  to  consider  this  season  with 
all  its  attendant  circumstances. 

And  first,  we  should  not  forget  that  Holy 
Week  appears  not  suddenly  in  the  midst  of 
the  year,  to  be  entered  upon  abruptly  and 
without  preparation.  It  has  a solemn  ves- 
tibule in  the  previous  humiliation  of  Lent, 
which,  by  fasting  and  retirement  from  the 
usual  dissipations  of  the  remaining  year, 
brings  the  mind  to  a proper  tone  for  feeling 
what  is  to  come.  This  is  like  a solitude 
round  a temple,  such  as  girded  the  Egyp- 
tian Oasis;  and  prevents  the  intrusion  of 
thoughts  and  impressions  too  fresh  from 
the  world  and  its  vanities.  As  the  more 
in^mrtant  moment  of  initiation  approaches, 
the  gloom  becomes  more  dense,  and  during 
Passion  Week,  in  which  now  we  are,  we 
feel  ourselves  surrounded  by  sad  prepara- 
tions, inasmuch  as  every  part  of  our  liturgy 
speaks  of  Christ’s  passion,  and  the  out- 
ward signs  of  mourning  have  already  ap- 
peared in  our  churches.  During  this  Len- 
ten season  there  are  daily  sermons  in  the 
principal  churches,  wherein  eloquent  men 
unfold  all  the  truths  of  religion  with  unc- 
tion and  zeaL  In  the  week  just  passed, 
you  may  have  noticed  how,  during  certain 
hours  of  the  afternoons,  every  place  of  or- 
dinary refreshment  was  empty  and  closed. 
But  instead  of  them  the  churches  were  ail 
open  and  full ; for,  during  those  days,  other 
learned  priests,  in  familiar  discourse,  ex- 
pounded to  the  people  the  duty  of  returning 
to  God  by  repentance,  through  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance.  They  taught  them  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  necessity  of  changing 
their  lives,  and  efiectually  turning  from  sin; 
and  then  dwelt  on  the  purity  of  heart  and 
burning  love  with-  which,  at  Easter,  they 
should  comply  with  the  Church’s  precept 
of  receiving  the  sacred  communion.  These 
were  the  themes  prescribed  to  them  during 
the  week  just  ehq>se<L  The  work  of  pre- 
paration has  not  ended  here.  For  almost 
every  order  of  men  there  have  been  opened 
courses  of  spiritual  exercises  or  retreats, 
that  is,  perfect  retirement  from  all  other 
occupation  to  prayer  and  pious  reflection. 


The  noblemen  have  held  their’s  in  the 
chapel  at  the  Gesii ; ladies  at  the  oratory  of 
the  Caravita;  and  the  numerous  houses 
set  aside  for  this  purpose  have  been  crowded ; 
and  not  .a  few,  whom  infirmity  prevents 
from  joining  them,  have  observ^  these 
pious  practices  at  home.  This  evening,  the 
university,  and  every  estaUishment  of  edu- 
cation, commences  a similar  course  of  re- 
tirements and  devotions,  which  will  close 
on  Wednesday  morning.  During  these 
days,  the  time  is  divided  between  hearing 
the  word  of  Gk>d,  chiefly  in  regard  to  its 
most  saving  truths,  and  meditating  thereon 
in  solitude. 

It  is  thus  prepared  that  the  Catholic  ap- 
proaches, or  is  desired  to  approach,  the 
closing  days  of  the  next  week,  and  to  assist 
at  those  beautiful  services  which  lead  us 
through  the  history  of  our  dear  Redeemer’s 
passion.  The  conscience  has  been  purged 
froiQ  sin,  and  the  pledge  of  salvation  pro- 
bably received,  the  ordinary  distractions  of 
life  have  been  gradually  excluded,  and  the 
temper  of  the  soul  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  feeling  they  inspire.  They  are 
not  intended,  therefore,  to  produce  a sudden 
and  magical  efiect,  but  only  to  come  upon 
the  soul  with  a natural  sympathetic  power, 
resulting  as  much  from  the  disposition  of 
our  minds  as  from  their  own  intrinsic  worth. 

This  view  of  the  last  days,  or  rather  of 
the  entire  of  Holy  Week,  as  a time  of  in- 
dividual sanctification,  is  by  no  means  pe- 
culiar to  Rome,  or  to  this  age.  It  is  incul- 
cated in  every  Catholic  country.  In  Paris 
there  are  always  such  public  exercises  pre- 
paratory to  it;  and  in  Spain,  as  well  as 
every  part  of  Italy,  the  same  course  is  pur- 
sued. Informer  times  it  was  so  in  our  own 
country.  In  the  book  of  ecclesiastical  laws, 
written  originally  by  Theodulph,  bishop  of 
Orleans,  in  the  eighth  century,  and  adopted 
in  England,  in  994,  we  find  it  enacted,  that 
all  the  faithful  partake  of  the  holy  commu- 
nion every  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  on  the 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  Holy 
Week,  and  Blaster  Sunday;  and  likewise, 
that  all  the  days  of  Blaster  Week  be  kept 
with  equal  devotion.* 


* Wilkinf , Cone.  Aof . tooi  i,  p.  S80. 
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That  the  obserrance  of  this  dme^  in  such 
a manner,  must  be  to  many  most  blessed, 
no  one  will,  I think,  deny.  For  opportu- 
nities are  thus  certainly  given,  on  occasion 
of  it,  to  ponder  well  upon  the  great  duties 
of  the  Christian  state,  and  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing them ; and  all  this,  most  surely, 
would  not  have  been  devised  nor  executed 
but  for  the  veneradon  with  which  the  cele- 
bration of  our  Saviour’s  death  is  regarded, 
and  the  holiness  and  purity  with  which  it 
seems  to  us,  that  so  sacred  a commemora- 
tion and  so  awful  a representation  should  be 
attended. 

And  if  these  can  indirectly  perform  so 
much,  through  the  preparation  they  require, 
what  shall  we  say  of  themselves?  Com- 
bining, in  justest  proportions,  all  diat  can 
reach  the  soul, — ^beauly,  solemnity,  dignity, 
and  pathos,  performed  under  circumstances 
calculated  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  the  stern- 
est mind,  and  dedicated  to  the  most  Chris- 
tian of  all  possible  objects,  must  they  not 
have  a devotional  influence  on  all  that  court 
it  with  a pious  disposition  ? Go  to  the  Six- 
tine  chapel,  with  the  impression  that  you 
are  not  about  to  witness  a ceremony,  but  to 
assist  at  an  annual  remembrance  of  His 
death,  whom  you  should  love,— a remem- 
brance, too,  wherein  you  have  a part,  as 
you  had  in  the  reality — ^in  which  your  com- 
passion, not  your  curiosity,  your  heart  and 
not  your  captiousness,  ought  to  be  engaged ; 
unlock  all  the  nerves  of  the  soul,  that  emo- 
tion may  enter  in  through  every  sense; 
fcdlow  Ae  words  which  are  recited,  join  in 
the  prayers  that  are  poured  forth,  listen  to 
the  pathetic  strains  in  which  the  Church 
utters  her  wail,  drinking  in  their  feeling 
rather  than  admiring  their  art, — and  I will 
promise  you,  that,  when  the  evening  shade 
has  clos^  over  the  last  cadences  of  the 
pkinlnre  music,  you  will  arise  and  go  home, 
as  you  would,  from  the  house  of  mourning, 
**  a sadder  but  a better  man.” 

And  is  not  this  truly  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing into  which  you  will  enter?  Is  it  not  to 
the  perpetual  anniversary  of  One  most  dear 
to  us  that  we  are  summoned?  When  our 
nearest  of  kin  depart,  we  put  on  mourning 
weeds,  and  we  sorrow  for  a time.  And 
when  the  year  comes  round,  so  long  as  the 


dark  suit  upon  our  bodies  reminds  us,  we 
recal  the  day.  The  Church,  unfailing  in 
her  ordinances  as  in  her  existence,  willeth 
not  that  we  so  quickly  forget.  She  sets  no 
limits  to  the  religious  remembrance  of  the 
departed,  in  our  supplications  to  God ; she 
perpetuates  their  memory,  if  they  live  among 
the  saints,  to  the  end  of  time.  How,  then, 
can  she  ever  forget  that  awful  stroke  which 
robbed  earth  of  its  glory,  and  brought  all 
nature  into  sorrow?  Surely,  to  allow  its 
anniversary  to  pass  over,  without  a celebra- 
tion worthy  of  the  event,  would  be  an  un- 
natural indifference  in  her,  not  even  to  be 
suspected. 

Who  knoweth  not,  how  closdy  allied  are 
the  tender  emotions  of  piety  unto  sorrow? 
Who  hath  not  felt,  how  moments  of  distress 
are  moments  of  fervor  for  the  soul  that 
seeketh  God  ? I believe,  that  haidly  a reli- 
gion, true  or  false,  will  be  found,  without  a 
festival  of  sorrow,  wherein  men  bewail  the 
past  loss  of  some  worshipped  or  honored 
being.  The  ancient  mysteries  of  Elgypt  had 
certainly  such ; and  the  maidens  of  Judah 
annually  retired  into  the  hills  to  mourn  over 
the  virginity  of  Jephtha’s  daughter.  The 
Persians  annually  celebrate  their  Aaschoor, 
or  mourning  feast,  for  Hussein’s  death.  The 
squares  are  covered  with  black,  and  stages 
are  erected  on  which  the  Mullahs  relate  the 
sorrowful  story,  while  the  audience  are  in 
tears.  For  ten  days,  processions,  alms-deeds, 
and  scenes  of  extravagant  sorrow,  occupy 
the  city,  and  ceremonies  are  performed  which 
gr^>hi(^y  and  dramatically  represent  the 
&te  of  the  young  Caliph.*  These  are  all 
various  expressions  of  the  same  want,  felt 
in  every  religion,  of  dedicating  the  tenderer 
emotions  to  the  service  of  Gkid,  as  those 
which  best  can  harmonize  with  affectionate 
devotion.  And  shall  the  Christiaai  wonhip 
alone,  which  presents  a just,  a moving,  a 
suUime  occasion  of  sorrow,  in  the  death  of 
an  incarnate  God  for  our  sin,  dry  up,  by 
stem  decree,  the  fountain  of  such  pure  emo- 
tion, or  afford  no  room  for  outwardly  exer- 
cising such  true  and  holy  feelings  ? 

Nay,  rather,  was  she  not  bound  to  scoop 
out  a channel  through  which  they  might 

• HMvenel,  vol.  ii,  p.  WS. 
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flow  undisturbed  by  the  troubled  waters  of  inward  duty^  unless  outwardly  reminded, 

worldly  solicitude  ? Could  we  have  expect-  through  the  senses,  of  its  obligation.  Where- 

ed  from  her  less,  than  that  she  should  have  fore  it  should  have  been  decided  in  later 

digged  a cistern,  deep  and  wide,  for  such  times,  that  the  ear  alone  is  the  channel  of 

pure  sentiments,  and  thence  sluiced  it  off,  admonition  and  encouragement,  and  that  the 

as  we  have  seen  her  do,  over  the  barrenness  eye, — ^that  noblest  and  quickest  of  senses, 

of  the  remaining  seasons,  to  refresh  them  which  seizes  by  impulse  what  the  other  re- 

with  a living  stream?  ceives  by  succession, — is  not  worthily  to  be 

It  is  difficult  to  say  from  what  principle  employed  for  religion,  I own  the  reason  is 

of  self-knowledge  the  notion  sprung  in  mo-  hidden  from  me.  One  hand  fashioned  both ; 

dem  religions,  that  outward  forms  destroy  and  why  should  not  both  be  rendered  back 

Of  disturb  the  inward  spirit.  It  should  seem,  in  homage  to  Him  ? If  the  splendor  of  re- 

that  the  very  knowledge  of  man’s  two-fold  ligious  ceremony  may  bewitch,  and  fix  the 

constitution  would  expose  the  idea  to  scorn.  eye  upon  the  instrument  instead  of  the  ob- 
it must  be  that  daily  experience  proves,  ject,  as  surely  may  the  orator’s  skill,  or  the 

how  soon  and  how  easily  men  forget  their  ornaments  of  his  speech. 
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CATHOLIC  MELODIES. 

NO.  m. 

KASTEE  ▲KTHXM.* 

lit  voic$. — Morning  breaks  in  splendor  round, — 

Sounds  of  gladness  fill  the  air! 

Sd  voice. — But  the  soul  in  sadness  bound. 

Yields  no  echo  to  its  cheer. 

1ft  voice. — Wildly  from  the  sepulchre. 

Breaks  a cry  of  agony  ! 

2d  voice. — ^Hark ! *tis  Mary’s  voice  we  hear, — 

« They  have  ta’en  our  Lord  away.” 

Both.  Hark,  &c. 

1ft  voice. — ^Hast’ning  with  the  speed  of  light. 

To  the  s^ulchre  they  run. 

2d  voice. — ^Bands  of  angels  meet  their  sight. 

Telling  that  the  work  is  done ; 

1ft  voiof « Seek  no  more  among  the  dead, — 

Christ  is  risen, -^man  is  fVee ; — 

2d  voice. — ^Death ! thy  sting  *0  forever  fled ! 

Grave ! where  is  thy  victory?” 

Both.  Death,  &€. 

1ft  voice.— Lo ! the  promise  is  fulfilled, 

Christ,  our  passover  was  slain, 

2d  voice. — Witness  earth ! his  blood  was  spilled, — 

Witness,  heaven ! he  rose  again ! 

1ft  voice. — Christ  is  risen, — wake  the  strain  I 

Wide  o*er  earth  the  tidings  sound ! 

2d  voice. — Christ  is  risen,— once  again. 

Shout  Jehovah’s  praise  around  I 

Both.  Christ,  &c. 

8t.  Louie,  Mo.  Moina. 

* The  words  of  tills  anthem  have  been  set  to  mosio  by  Mr.  B.  Cross  of  Philadelphia. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

FOREIGN.  I Scotland ; eight  convents  for  nuns  and  sisters  of 


Rome.— Mons.  Cadolini,  archbishop  of  Edessa, 
and  secretaiy  of  the  Propaganda,  was  promoted 
to  the  dignify  of  Cardinal,  and  transferred  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Ferrara,  on  the  29th  of  January. 
His  successor,  as  secretary  of  the  Propaganda, 
is  Mons.  Brunelli. 

Three  other  cardinals,  Villadicani,  archbishop 
of  Messina, — Mangelli,  and  Serafini,  were  cre- 
ated on  the  same  occasion. 

The  Pope  has  given  orders  to  have  St.  Paul’s 
Church  finished  for  the  next  jubilee,  in  1850. 
Hopes  are  entertained  that  be  may  live  to  con- 
secrate it,  since  he  is  in  excellent  health,  al- 
though he  is  now  in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

CathoUc  Herald, 

Enolaiti). — CathoUcUy,  Pweifitm,  4c.— We 
copy  finom  the  ChruHan  JidoocaU  and  Journal,  a 
Methodist  paper  of  N.  York,  the  following  letter 
which  may  therefore  be  considered  impartial. 

Liverpool,  Jan.  27, 1848. 

My  dear  Brother  Cotee : The  rapid  increase  of 
Popery  in  this  countfy  is  a subject  of  great  and 
growing  interest  to  classes  of  community ; 
and  not  only  to  this  ^6n,  but  to  the  world. 

According  to  the  'Catholic  Directory  for  1848, 
that  body  of  peoplh  have  fivi  hundred  chapels  in 
England  and  Wales ; in  Scotland  seventy-one ; 
besides  twenty-seven  stations  where  divine  ser- 
vice is  performed,  making  a total  of  five  hundred 
and  seventy-one.  In  1840  they  had,  according 
to  their  Directory,  five  hundred  and  twenty-two ; 
so  that  the  increase  in  two  years  was  forty-nine ; 
whereas  the  increase  for  fifteen  years  previously, 
thatis,fix>m  1824  to  1889,  was  only  ninety-six ; so 
that  Roman  places  of  worship  in  England,  Scot- 
land and  W^es,*  increased  something  more  than 
one-half  as  much  in  1841  and  1842,  as  they  did  in 
fifteen  years  previously  to  1889.  Taking  the 
three  last  past  years  together,  viz.,  1840, 1841, 
and  1842,  their  increase  of  places  of  worship 
will  have  been  in  those  years,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen,  or  twenty-two  more  during  those  years 
than  in  fifteen  years  previously.  In  1840,  ac- 
cording to  their  Directory  of  that  year,  there  were 
six  hundred  and  fifteen  Popish  priests  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales.  This  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  Directory,  they  have  seven  hun- 
dred and  thiify-three,  being  an  increase  of  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  in  the  last  two  years.  In 
England  they  have  eight  colleges,  and  one  in 


charity,  and  three  monasteries.  In  1840  they 
bad  sixty  seminaries  of  education.  The  Direc- 
tory for  this  year  does  not  mention  the  number. 

These  are  fearfiil  and  rapid  strides  of  the  Man 
of  Sin  in  this  professedly  Protestant  nation.  Now 
if  their  places  of  worship  should  increase  in  the 
same  ratio  for  ten  years  to  come,  as  they  have 
done  for  three  years  last  past,  their  increase 
would  be  three  hundred  and  ninety 'three,  mak- 
ing a grand  total  of  nine  hundred  and  sixty-four. 
And  if  the  increase  of  priests  should  be  in  the 
same  proportion  for  ten  years  to  come,  with  the 
two  last  past  years,  the  increase  would  be  five 
hundred  and  ninety,  making  a total  number  of 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-three. 
And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  rapid 
increase  does  not  grow  here,  as  in  the  Dnited 
States,  by  emigration,  but  out  of  Britith  bom 
tubjecU. 

That  this  success  and  other  signs  of  the  times 
should  greatly  encourage  the  Roman  Catholics 
can  be  no  wonder;  and  that  the  same  reasons 
should  appal  many  a fearful  Protestant  heart  can 
be  no  surprise.  But  the  most  astounding  thing 
in  the  ecclesiastical  hemisphere  of  this  country 
is  the  amazing  spread  of  ^seyism.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  many  that  there  are  twenty  thousand 
Episcopal  clergymen  in  the  kingdom,  and  that 
fifteen  thousand  out  of  the  number  are  more  or 
less  tainted  with  the  semi-Popery  of  Dr.  Pusey’s 
doctrines. 

Another  singular  fieict,  not  entirely  unconnect- 
ed with  this  subject,  is,  that  there  is  very  little 
more  intercourse  between  the  high  and  the  low 
Church  party  in  the  land,  than  there  was  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  of  old.  And  the 
high  Church  party  are  trying  constantly  to  draw 
the  lines  of  separation  still  wider,  by  withdraw- 
ing themselves  from  every  institutfon  under 
Church  patronage,  which  they  cannot  bring  un- 
der their  own  exclusive  influence.  The  whole 
body  is  firmly  united  together  in  their  plans  of 
operation;  and  they  have  wealth,  talents,  and 
influence  on  their  side.  They  have  men  amoiig 
them  of  great  leisure,  deeply  skilled  in  the  lore 
of  ancient  learning ; and  they  are  throwing  this, 
like  dust,  into  the  eyes  of  the  public  by  hand- 
fuls, and  blinding  them  by  thousands,  to  ^e  pure 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  taught  b^  the  ro- 
firrmers  and  their  followers ; while  great  numbers 
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of  young  men  from  the  onivenities,  seeing,  or 
thi^ng  they  see,  a nearer  road  to  preferment — 
to  fine  broad  cloth,  and  fat  lirings—by  the  way 
of  Poseyism,  are  constantly  joining  their  ranks, 
to  the  great  grief  of  thousands. 

Now,  sir,  look  at  the  other  aide  of  this  pic- 
ture. Perhaps  the  English  Church  was  never 
better  supplied  with  pious,  learned,  talented,  la- 
borious, evangelical  ministers,  than  she  is  at 
present;  but  tb^  are  so  greatly  outnumbered  by 
the  other  parly  as  to  make  them  timid  in  action. 
Then,  again,  the  evangelical  party  have  no  re- 
gular, well-digested,  ostensible  plan  of  action. 
They  do  not  work  in  concert.  They  have  no 
common  bond  of  union.  Each  one  labors  in  his 
little,  local,  and  individual  sphere,  and  is  telling 
bis  congregation,  fit>m  time  to  time,  of  the  rapid 
spread  of  Puseyism  and  Popery ; and  this,  too, 
in  such  a manner  as  is  much  more  calculated  to 
discourage  than  to  rouse  the  laity  to  any  well- 
organized  plan  of  opposition.  Further,  the  low 
churchmen  have  no  well-selected,  bold,  deter- 
mined leader.  No  hardy,  fearless,  lion-hearted 
person,  such  as  Wickliffe  or  Luther,  steps  for- 
ward, to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  that  body 
to  lead  them  onward  in  combined  action  against 
Puseyism  and  Popery — to  grapple  for  the  great 
and  blessed  boon  of  the  reformation,  which  is  in 
danger  of  being  lost  to  the  nation.  While,  on 
the  other  side.  Dr.  Pusey,  as  a bold,  daring, 
learned  leader  of  his  sect,  msbes  forward  reck- 
less of  consequences ; and,  as  if  the  means  were 
to  justify  the  end,  he  is  not  scrupulous  to  a shade 
either  as  to  what  he  says  or  does.  Witness  Ms 
vile  attack  on  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  after  he 
has  been  answered*  and  his  allegations  refuted, 
time  and  again. 

In  addition  to  the  above  gloom  which  hangs 
over  the  evangelical  party,  they  are  poor,  as  a 
body,  compared  to  their  opponents ; and  not  only 
so,  but  they  are  afraid  to  act  in  union,  lest  they 
should  trespass  on  the  prerogatives  of  their  dio- 
cesans. Not  so  with  their  enemies. 

There  is  another  topic  closely  allied  to  this 
which  is  a curse  to  the  Church  and  the  nation ; 
I mean  the  old,  hackneyed,  unproved  and  un- 
provable  subject  of  apostolic  succession,  which 
serves  to  keep  the  low  Church  party,  as  welt  as 
the  other,  at  a cold  measured  distance  from  both 
the  Wesleyans  and  the  Dissenters ; yet,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  evangelical  party  never 
will  be  able  to  contend  successfully  with  Pusey- 
ism and  Popery  without  the  aid  of  the  above 
mentioned  sects.  What  is  a little  remarkable, 
or  aft  least  worthy  of  passing  notice  at  this  time, 
is  ttie  venom  with  which  Pusey  and  his  followers 
ere  assailing  the  Wesleyans  and  the  Dissenters ; 


but  especially  the  former.  No  doubt  this  is  Pu- 
seyite  policy ; for  should  the  <*tugof  war**  ever 
foirly  commence  in  Britain  as  to  whether  Popery 
or  l^testantism  should  reign,  both  Dr.  Pusey 
and  the  Papists  know  their  greatest  difficulties 
would  arise  from  this  quarter ; and  hence  their 
hostility  to  the  Methodist  system  is  equally  as 
great  as  their  hatred  to  the  Methodist  doctrines, 
or  to  the  Methodists  as  a body.  That  the  evan- 
gelical party  should  be  blind  to  these  things,  and 
act  in  that  blindness,  may  prove  as  fiital  to  them 
as  if  they  were  put  to  sleep  by  magnetism,  or 
some  other  itffi,  until  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  follow- 
ers get  the  noose  they  are  preparing  for  them 
frurly  around  their  necks ; and  then,  with  one 
death-like  pull,  they  may  drag  them  under  Popish 
role  and  Popish  reign. 

Tou  are  probably  aware,  sir,  that  tapers  and 
the  candelabra  are  already  introduced,  and  not  a 
few  churches  bom  lights  at  the  altar,  in  the  day 
time.  Among  the  places  which  do  this,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  Mary-le-bone,  and  Ipswich,  may  be 
mentioned.  What  the  end  will  be  heaven  only 
knows. 

I remain,  vny  dear  brother,  yours  very  truly. 

JoHir  TairPETT. 

JHseuiswn. — A public  discussion  took  place 
lately  at  Manchester,  between  Mr.  Cleaiy,  a 
Catholic,  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  a member  of  the 
Protestant  association,  ‘^he  propositions  ad- 
vanced by  the  former  ^ , that  the  Church  of 

Christ  is  infidlible,  that  th^.jnivei^  Church  in 
communion  with  tb^  see  of  T^ume  is  the  only 
trae  Church,  and  that  the  reformed  sects  are 
heretical  and  schismatical.  The  debate  was 
listened  to  by  two  thousand  persons.  When 
the  discussion  ended,  Mr.  Love,  of  the  mercan- 
tile firm  of  Love  and  Barton,  in  Manchester, 
made  a public  declaration  that  he  renounced 
Protestantism,  and  embraced  the  Catholic  faith. 
His  example  was  followed  by  ten  other  persons. 

Lady  Young,  the  friend  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and  possessing  an  income  of  more  than  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  was  lately  admitted  into  the 
Catholic  Church. — Melanffn  ReiHgUux, 

Mev,  Mr.  Newman. — We  learn  from  a private, 
but  highly  creditable  source,  that  this  distin- 
guished Oxford  divine  will  spend  next  Passion 
week  at  St  Mary*s  college,  Oscott  May  the 
rumor  be  true  1 

The  Bishop  of  London  on  the**  SvrpUce  Ques» 
ffofi,**— The  bishop  of  London,  while  adverting 
in  his  recently  published  charge  to  the  question, 
whether  a cleigyman,  when  preaching,  should 
wear  a surplice  or  a gown,  recommends  it  as 
««mo6t  consonant  with  the  intention  of  the 
Church,  that  he  should  wear  a surplice  when 
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preaching  alter  the  morning  service,  and  a gown  solution  to  make  restitution  of  at  least  one  of  the 

when  the  sermon  is  in  the  evening.’*  His  lord-  ancient  Cathedrals  (8t.  Paul’s  or  Christ  church) 

ship’s  sentiments  on  this,  as  on  some  other  points,  : to  the  Catholics,  whose  fathers  built,  endowed, 
would  appear  to  have  undergone  considerable  and  possessed  them ! This  resolve  would  be 

alteration,  the  greatest,  indeed,  of  which  the  na-  the  more  opportune,  when  it  is  found  tiiat  in  the 

ture  of  things  will  admit,  being  no  less  than  an  vicinitj  of  those  churches,  in  a circumference 

alteration  from  black  to  white.  In  the  year  of  less  than  half  a mile,  there  are  at  least  uuis 

1826,  while  bishop  of  Chester,  his  language  to  churches  (without  including  the  church  of  St 

the  clergy  of  the  diocess  was — **  Gentlemen,  it  Catherine)  for  the  accommodation  of  Protest- 
is most  consonant  with  the  intention  of  the  ants,  whereas  one  of  these  churches  would  more 

Church,  that  you  should,  while  preaching,  array  than  suffice  for  all  the  Protestants  in  the  metro- 

yourselves  in  black''  In  the  year  1843  his  Ian-  polis. — Tnte  Tablet, 

guage  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocess  of  London  Joy  belU  for  St,  Paul's  Caihotic  Ckurch  in 
is — Gentlemen,  it  is  most  consonant  with  the  DMin, — In  a short  time  it  is  expected  that  the 

intention  of  the  Church,  that  you  should,  while  splendid  peal  of  joy  bells  for  ffie  new  church  of 

preaching,  array  yourselves  in  wAtle.”  It  would  St  Paul,  Arra  quay,  Dublin,  will  be  ready, 

certainly  be  satisfactory  to  the  public — thecleri-  : They  will  be  the  first  of  the  kind  connected 
cal  portion  of  it  more  especially — if  his  lordship  with  a Catholic  church  in  Dublin  since  the  **  glo- 

would  be  condescending  enough  to  explain  how  rious,  pious,  and  immortal  ” plunderers  of  all  that 

he  came  by  this  new  light.  If  it  be  difficult  to  is  holy  and  sacred  deprived  us  of  our  churches, 

decide  when  « doctors  disagree  ” with  each  other,  bells  and  beadles. — /bid. 

it  must  be  even  more  difficult  to  do  so  when  they  : Spain. — The  Catholic  clergy  of  Spain  con- 

disagree  with  themselves.— O^eibire  paper,  tinue  giving  constant  proofs  of  their  faith  amidst 

Ireland. — ^There  cannot  be  a greater  proof  all  the  sufierings  and  penury  endured  by  them 

of  the  paternal  interest  taken  by  the  sovereign  ; under  existing  circumstances  As  if  all  that 
pontiff,  Gregory  XVI,  in  the  Catholic  Church  ; were  not  sufficient,  they  are  made  the  victims 
of  Ireland,  and  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  of  calumny  by  foreigners,  who  seek  to  deprive 
is  held  by  his  holiness,  than  his  anxious  desire  them  of  the  brilliant  crown  of  glory  which  they 
to  establish  Irish  ecclesiastics  as  bishops  in  the  ; have  merited,  and  which  they  still  merit,  on  ac- 
different  sees  connected  with  its  foreign  mis-  ; count  of  their  constancy  in  professing  the  foith, 
sions,  and  his  practice  of  conferring  suitable  | and  their  firmness  in  fulfilling  their  duties.  It 
dignities  on  others  of  them,  so  soon  as  he  is  in-  | is  stated  in  a London  periodic^,  that  half  of  the 
formed  of  their  deserts  and  claims  on  his  benefi-  clergy  of  Seville  are  Deists.  This  is  a folsehood. 
cence.  An  instance  has  lately  occurred  in  the  In  a work  published,  also  in  England,  by  a Mr. 

person  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lafian,  one  of  the  senior  Borrow  (a  Bible  distributor  who  was  sent  here 

priests  in  the  church  of  the  Conception,  Mari-  to  poison  us  with  Protestantism,  just  as  the 

borough  street,  Dublin.  His  holiness,  having  Chinese  have  been  poisoned  by  the  English  with 

been  informed  by  a respectable  dignitary  of  the  opium)  it  is  folsely  asserted,  that,  amongst  the 

Church  of  this  reverend  gentleman’s  many  years  Spanish  clergy  there  are  many  of  Jewish  origin 

of  valuable  services  in  the  ministry,  of  his  sue-  who  still  profess  Judaism. — CatoUco  of  Madrid, 

cessful  teaching  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  of  Canonization. — In  France  the  preparatory 

his  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  and  I investigations  and  proceedings  have  been  insti- 
respectability  of  public  worship,  has  been  gra-  : tuted  for  the  canonization  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  De 
cioualy  pleased,  within  these  few  days,  to  trans-  la  Salle,  founder  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 

mit  to  him,  feom  himself  personally,  the  degree  Schools^  a society  that  labors  quietly,  but  with 

of  doctor  of  divinity.  the  most  astonishing  success,  in  instilling  into 

We  have  to  announce  the  gratifying  intelli-  the  minds  of  youth,  particularly  those  of  the 
gence  that  two  of  the  household  of  a highly  re-  poorer  class,  the  principles  of  religion,  and  such 

spectable  Protestant  family,  in  the  neighborhood  knowledge  as  will  fit  them  for  usefulness  in  the 

of  this  city,  at  the  county  Kilkenny  side  of  the  world.  The  most  extensive  and  minute  inqui  ■ 

river,  were  received  into  the  Cat^lic  Church  : ries  have  been  made  relative  to  the  life  of  Mr. 
during  the  present  week. — Waterford  Chronicle,  \ De  la  Salle,  and  tlie  numerous  testimonies  that 
RestUulion  to  the  Catholics  of  one  of  the  Caihe^  ; have  been  procured,  either  from  the  cotempora- 
drals  of  Dublin, — ^A  correspondent  says  that  I-  ries  of  those  who  were  witnesses  of  his  virtues, 
many  persons  in  the  above  city  are  of  opinion  ; or  from  others  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
that  the  Protestants  ought  to  convene  a meeting  forming  a correct  opinion  upon  the  subject,  bear 

of  their  body,  and  enter  into  a magnanimous  re-  : evidence  to  the  fact,  that  the  holy  priest  prac- 
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fised  in  nn  beroie  degree,  the  ChrietieD  and  ea- 
eeidotal  viitnee.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a ded- 
aion  to  this  effect  will  emanate  fimm  the  holy  see. 

Mr.  De  U Salle  was  bom  at  Bheima  on  the 
SOth  of  April,  1661,  atndied  at  St.  Snlpiee,  in 
Paris,  and  afterwards  became  a canon  of  the 
cathedral  at  Rhdms,  and  receiTed  the  doctor’s 
cap  in  the  nniversify  of  the  same  city.  From 
the  jrear  1681,  he  lived  among  his  brethren. 
His  death  occnrred  at  Bonen,  in  1701. — Propm- 
gaUur  CatkoUque, 

Tub  ViBOiiro  or  TvBOL.^The  Prettyterian 
has  republished  a foul  libel  on  one  of  these  re- 
markable personages,  borrowed  from  the  Xiesr- 
pool  Stmdard,  and  observes  that  it  will  be  read 
with  confusion  to  the  Roaaan  Catholics.  We 
think  that  the  shame  should  be  felt  by  the  propa- 
gators of  the  atrocious  calumny,  of  which  an  au- 
thentic refutation  is  given  in  t^  London  CaikdHc 
Magatme  of  Januaiy.  We  rder  our  readers  ; 
for  the  refutation  of  this  atrocious  calumny  to 
die  letter  of  the  prince  bishop  of  Trent,  pub-  ; 
lished  in  our  number  of  the  9tb  of  March. 

Caih,  Herald, 

Belgium. — ^Mr.  Frederick  Yalland,  of  the 
canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  recently  made  the 
solemn  abjuratfon  of  Protestantism,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Jesuits,  at  Brussels.  Mons.  Fomari, 
nuncio  of  his  holiness,  administmd  confirmap- 
tion  to  him.  The  convert  also  received  holy  ; 
communion. — Ibid. 

Ceylon  d — Rev.  C.  Russell,  profossor  in  May- 
nooth  college,  Ireland,  recently  appointed  vicar 
apostolic  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  is  at  Rome,  ; 
seeking  to  be  released  from  accepting  the  new 
dignity. — CalhoHe  Herald, 

The  Catholic  Chubch  in  CuiNA.—Tbe 
Uweoero  of  the  I2th  Februaiy,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing  remarkable  statement.  We  deem  it  our  : 
duty  to  inform  our  readers  that  we  have  our- 
selves for  some  days  been  prepared,  through  our  ; 
own  letters  from  ]^me,  for  the  announcement: 

« During  the  last  fortnight,  accounts  the  most  ; 
delightful  to  the  Christian  world,  have  been  pre- 
valent in  Paris.  From  letters  written  by  persons  ; 
of  the  highest  character,  which  we  have  had  | 
under  ow  own  inspection,  we  learn  that  authen- 
tic accounts  have  been  received  in  the  capital  of 
Christianity  from  the  Catholic  missioDaries  in 
China,  announcing  that  the  Chinese  emperor  | 
will,  for  the  future,  permit  missionaries  free  en-  i 
trance,  and  right  of  travelling  without  obstacle,  ; 
through  his  dominions;  not  content  with  this 
concession,  the  emperor  himself  has  solicited 
that  new  and  more  numerous  missionaries  should 
be  sent  out.  It  is  certain  that  the  Propaganda 
has  already  appointed  forty  religious,  amongst  ; 
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sHiom  are  many  Jesuits,  whose  names  are  an- 
nounced to  the  mission.  The  departure  of  these 
missionaries  for^hina  will  be  immediate. 

« These  accounts  from  C^na  attest  focts  of 
another  description,  and  which,  to  Christians, 
will  eiqdain  those  we  have  above  announced. 
The  silence  we  have  preserved  during  tiie  last 
fortnight,  will  be  a guarantee  to  our  readers 
that  if  we  speak  out  to-day,  it  is  on  testimony 
the  most  weighfy  and  worfoy  of  belief.  A let- 
ter which  we  received  yesterday  from  Rome 
contains  the  following:— leHen  from 
ike  Chmeee  mimonarui  coefrm  the  aetounding 
wdrade  of  the  apparition  of  our  Lord,  in  ikepre^ 
Menu  (f  avail  number  of  ike  faiUfd  and  vnbe- 
Ueven,** 

The  Unhen  states  it  has  received  other  de- 
tails, but  contents  itself  with  quoting  some 
observations  from  the  Gazette  du  Simplon  of  the 
8th  of  Februaiy.  Our  letters  confirm  its  details : 

Intelligence  of  undoubted  authority  has  ar- 
rived from  the  apostolic  vicariate  of  China, 
stating  that  a great  multitude  of  Christians  and 
Pagans  belonging  to  that  nation,  saw  in  the  air, 
the  heaven  being  serene  and  clear,  the  image  of 
Christ  Jesus  crucified.” — Cork  Examiner, 

Canada. — New  Buhoprie, — From  the  Cana- 
dim  and  Melange$  ReUgiiux,  we  learn  that  the 
holy  see  has  formed  a new  diocess  in  the  British 
possessions,  to  conrist  of  the  province  of  Hew 
Brunswick,  which  hiftierto  was  subject  to  the 
bishop  of  Charlottetown.  The  Yeiy  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Dullard,  hitherto  vicar  general  of  the  bishop 
of  Charlottetown,  and  pastor  of  the  congregation 
of  Fredericktown  is  ^e  bishop  elect. — Herald, 

Education.’— The  brothers  of  the  Christian 
schools  will  soon  commence  an  establishment 
in  Quebec.  Their  labors  in  Montreal  are  blessed 
with  the  hapinest  results  to  religion  and  morality. 

South  Ambeica. — ^From  a private  letter, 
dated  Januaiy  18th,  firom  Rio  de  Janeiro  we 
learn  some  interesting  particolars  concerning 
the  missions  of  South  America.  In  1816,  thirty- 
siz  Capuchin  firiars  established  themselves  at 
Bahia  in  Brazil,  whence  most  of  them  sallied 
fiwth  into  the  interior  of  the  countiy  to  labor  at 
the  conversion  of  the  savages.  From  that  time 
until  a few  months  since,  no  intelligence  had  | 
been  received  finom  two  of  these  missionaries.  \ 
One  of  them.  Father  Louis  de  Livorno  has  lately 
returned  to  the  convent  where  his  brethren  re- 
side, to  the  agreeable  surprise  of  all ; but  he  is 
so  emaciated  and  worn  out  as  to  exhibit  rather 
the  appearance  of  a spectre  from  the  other  world. 
The  news  of  this  extraordinaiy  being  having 
reached  Rio  de  Janeiro  despatches  were  imme-  | 
\ diately  sent  to  Bahia  to  obtain  a portrait  and  a J 
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biographical  aketch  of  the  holy  man.  The  pic- 
ture repreaents  him  surrounded  by  a band  of 
savages,  of  the  Cannibal  tribe,  which,  with  the 
divine  blessing,  he  had  succeeded  in  converting 
to  the  taitb.  It  appears  that  when  he  first  visited 
this  barbarous  people,  he  was  accompanied  by 
three  Indians,  who  soon  left  him  alone  ih  the 
midst  of  a wild  and  trackless  region.  Retiring 
to  a neighboring  hill,  he  fixed  his  dwelling  there, 
and  six  long  months  rolled  over  his  head  before 
the  sound  of  any  human  voioe  interrupted  the 
silence  of  his  dreary  solitude.  While  he  was 
thus  passing  his  time  in  prayer  and  patient  en- 
durance, the  quiet  of  the  forest  was  suddenly 
broken  by  the  approach  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred savages,  who  presented  themselves  before 
the  missionary  and  expressed  their  willingness 
to  learn  from  him  the  truths  of  religion.  Ever 
since  that  period  he  has  been  employed  in  the 
instruction  of  the  Indians',  whom  he  has  induced 
to  renounce  polygamy,  with  their  superstitions, 
to  observe  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  to 
exchange  their  wandering  life  for  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture.  Speaking  of  the  Jesuits,  the  same 
correspondent  says:  ‘^The  Father  Provincial, 
Mariano  Berdugo,  was  invited,  with  twenty-two 
of  his  brethren,  to  establish  a college  in  the  city 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  request  was  made  by 
President  Rosas,  who  is  the  supreme  ruler  of  the 
Argentine  republic.  This  man,  after  having 
profanely  succeeded,  by  means  of  fear,  in  intro- 
ducing his  likeness  into  some  of  the  churches, 
had  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  inmates  of 
the  college  which  he  had  just  founded,  would 
willingly  receive  his  painting  into  their  chapel ; 
but  he  was  mistaken.  He  discovered  that  he 
had  to  deal  with  the  real  sons  of  St.  Ignatius. 
Father  Berdugo  replied,  in  respectful  terms,  to 
the  president,  that  he  would  place  his  portrait 
in  a most  conspicuous  part  of  the  college,  but 
could  not  station  it  in  the  house  of  divine  wor- 
ship. The  courtezans  of  Rosas  appeared  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  answer  of  Father  Berdugo,  but 
he  soon  began  to  perceive  the  consequences  of 
having  displeased  t^  tyrant.  After  some  time 
be  was  informed  by  an  unknown  person,  that 
the  following  day  was  appointed  for  the  visitation 
of  the  college  by  the  civil  authorities;  upon 
which  the  fathers  of  the  institution  immediately 
held  a council,  and  sent  home  to  their  respective 
families  the  pupils  that  had  been  placed  under 
their  charge,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number. 
The  superior  and  three  of  his  brethren  succeeded 
in  getting  on  board  of  a vessel,  disguised  as 
English  sailors.  Father  Berdugo,  with  one  of 
his  companions,  came  to  this  city  ( Rio  de  Ja- 

. neiro)  for  refuge,  and  were  received  with  every 
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mark  of  respect  by  the  nuncio,  the  biihop,  and 
the  au^orities.  The  government  at  Buenoe 
Ayres  having  issued  orders  Biat  no  passports 
should  be  furnished  to  the  Jesuits  who  bad  re- 
mained there,  the  people  were  indignant  at  the 
measure,  and  the  fathers  were  invit^  to  resume 
their  occupations,  nothing  more  being  said  about 
the  portrait  of  Salvador  Roioi,  The  ostensible 
object  of  the  government  was  to  lay  hold  of  the 
four  individuals,  who  had  succeeded  in  leaving 
the  visiters  with  empty  hands.  I am  informed 
that  the  indefotigal^  members  of  your  order 
(the  Jesuits)  have  established  themselves  at 
Cordova,  in  the  province  of  Tacuman  (Bolivia). 
They  are  eight  in  number,  among  whom  is  the 
celebrated  Padre  de  la  Pegna,  of  Mexico.  What 
will  you  say  if  I tell  you  that  we  are  daily  look- 
ing for  news  from  the  city  of  Conception,  the 
capital  of  Paraguay.  Two  fiitbers  of  your  so- 
ciety have  availed  themselves  of  the  demise  of 
the  despot.  Dr.  Francia,  to  visit  that  celebrated 
spot.  We  are  daily  expecting  to  be  informed, 
that  time  is  working  wonders.’* 

DOMESTIC. 

Akchdiocxss  or  Balt.— 0{rciifrrr—-The next 
Provincial  Council  will  be  opened  on  the  fourth 
Sunday  after  Easter.  I earnestly  recommend 
to  the  reverend  cleigy  and  the  faithful  of  my 
diocess  the  important  business  which  will  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  assembled  prelates. 
For  which  purpose,  I request  the  reverend 
cleigy,  from  the  29tb  of  April  to  the  21st  of 
May — 1.  To  add  daily  at  mass  the  Collect  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  2.  To  say  weekly  one  mass 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  8.  To  solicit  the  fruthfhl 
under  their  spiritual  charge  to  offer  up  their 
prayers,  and,  once  at  least,  to  receive  Holy 
Communion  with  the  intention  of  invoking  the 
light  and  grace  of  heaven  on  our  proceedings. 

Religious  communities  are  requested  to  offer 
up  for  the  same  object,  such  special  acts  of  de- 
votion as  may  be  approved  of  by  their  spiritual 
directors. 

*}*Samui>:l,  ^drthJbuhop  ofBalthnon, 
Given  at  BaUimort,  on  Thuriday,  > 
in  the  4th  week  in  Lent,  1848.  > 

Spiritual  Retreat  ai  St.  Fmcent  de  PauPe. — ^The 
retreat  for  the  laity  commenced  in  this  church  on 
Sunday,  the  12th  of  March,  under  the  direction  of 
the  zealous  F.  McElroy,  of  Frederick  city.  Fa- 
ther McElroy  is  a distinguished  member  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  the  well-earned  reputation 
of  bis  order  for  piety  and  learning,  was  fully 
sostained  by  the  eminent  ecclesiastic  who  pre- 
sided at  these  religious  exercises. 

In  the  morning  of  that  day  the  Rev.  Mr. 
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Sebreiber  opened  the  retrctt  by  a preparatety 
discourae,  pointiog  out  to  the  fiidthful  the  great 
advantages  to  be  derived  finom  these  pious  ex- 
ercises, if  entered  upon  with  becoming  disposi- 
tions—this  species  of  devotion  was  not  novel  in 
the  Church— even  the  faithftil  Israelite  of  the 
old  law  was  exact  in  its  observance ; and,  under 
the  Jewish  dispensatioo,  the  favorites  of  the 
Most  High  sought  the  sequestered  dell  or  the 
lofty  mountain  top,  to  commune  with  heaven; 
the  example  of  the  Saviour  was  introduced,  and 
his  disoiples  awaiting  the  descent  of  the  holy 
spirit.  In  every  age  the  Christian  Church  pointe 
to  her  holy  hermits,  her  fervent  anchorites,  her 
pious  recluse,  who  withdrew  from  the  busy 
haunts  of  men,  to  spend  their  lives  in  holy  se- 
dusion,  ftr  fiom  a world  that  placed  so  many 
snares  for  the  feet  of  the  unwary.  The  subject 
was  continued  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Gildea,  in  an  energetic  appeal 
to  the  people  of  his  charge,  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  now  offered  them — the  holy 
to  become  more  holy,  and  the  wanderer  from 
virtue  to  return  to  the  service  of  heaven. 

As  the  character  of  the  speaker,  even  the 
very  appearance  of  the  individ^,  is  not  without 
its  inflnence  on  such  occasions.  Father  McElroy 
was  habited  in  the  dress  of  his  order ; and  the 
mild  and  pensive  composure  of  his  countenance 
indicated  one  who  was  solely  taken  up  with  the 
things  of  heaven — with  a heart  overflowing  with 
mild^  charity,  he  pictured  the  goodness  of 
God,  ever  re^y  to  receive  the  repentant  to 
Blvot — ^in  fervid  and  glowing  outline  he  portray- 
ed the  reward  of  bliss  eternal,  awaiting  such  as 
repent  and  persevere  to  the  end ; and  in  solemn 
warning  denounced  the  obduracy  of  the  sinner, 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  grace,  and  unmoved  by  the 
stings  of  conscience. 

Decorated  with  but  few  of  die  flowers  of  ftie 
rhetorician,  the  eloquence  of  Father  McElroy  is 
peculiar  in  its  forcible  appeals  to  the  intellect ; 
holding  the  mind  of  his  auditory  as  if  at  will,  he 
alluded  to  the  instances  wherein  the  tired  juer^ 
cies  of  heaven  seemed  unwilling  to  bear  longer 
with  the  oft  repeated  crimes  of  the  obstinate 
sinner:  whilst,  as  an  ambassador  for  Christ,  and 
one  vested  with  authority,  in  the  name  of  his 
God,  he  promised  favor  and  forgiveness  to  such 
93  sincerdy  repent 

The  all  important  object  of  the  retreat  was 
self-knowledge — the  sinner  was  to  learn  bow  be 
stood  in  the  presence  of  bis  Creator,  and  the 
sublime  end  of  bis  creation  was  strikingly  pic- 
tured to  his  mind,  whilst  the  faculties  of  the 
soul  were  enlisted  in  the  investigatioD.  7%«  vfUl 
L was  first  calmly  invited  to  seek  its  end,  and  soon 


taught  to  believe  that  none  could  be  holier  than 
submission  to  the  adorable  will  of  Him  who 
formed  it.  Memory  was  the  next  faculty,  intro- 
duced as  the  abundant  store-house  where  Virtue 
deposited  her  tieasurae,  and  finally  InUBigence 
drew  firom  both  an  offering  worthy  the  divine 
Creator.  Thus  spending  the  first  day  in  show- 
ing bow  reasonable  was  the  service  of  man  to 
his  God,  and  how  fitting  the  application  of  his 
ennobling  foculties  when  exerted  to  the.  honor  of 
Him  who  gave  them. 

But  man  needed  blessings — he  needed  the 
divine  favor  and  protection — ^he  must  therefore 
ask  them  ere  he  could  hope  to  receive,  and  at 
once  the  excellence  and  advantage  of  prayer 
invited  his  attention;  nor  was  this  prayer  so 
much  the  sounding  accents  of  the  bps,  as  the 
deep  and  fervent  breathings  of  the  spirit— it  was 
the  unspoken  prayer  to  which  be  alluded— the 
silent  entreaty  of  the  heart,  which  in  holy  me- 
ditation led  the  soul  into  solitude,  tiiere  to  com- 
mune with  God.  It  was  in  this  salutary  exercise 
of  meditation,  on  the  things  of  eternity,  that  the 
faculties  of  the  soul,  will,  memory,  and  under- 
standing, were  in  a special  manner  Introduced 
as  most  efficacious  in  moving  the  mercy  of 
heaven. 

The  goodness  of  God  was  next  portrayed,  and 
this  new  favor  inviting  them  to  a spiritual  re- 
treat, was  designated  as  another  signal  proof 
that  the  Almighty  wished  not  the  death  of  the 
sinner,  but  rather  that  he  be  converted  and  live ; 
he  knew  they  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
proffered  blessing — they  would  accept  the  boon 
held  out  to  them — the  mild  mercies  of  the  Sa- 
viour were  recounted,  as  so  many  motives  to 
repentance — the  sweet  reception  of  the  prodigal 
into  favor,  and  the  prayer  of  pardon  on  Calvary 
were  feelingly  intrt^uced — the  joys  of  heaven, 
promised  as  a reward  for  virtue,  and  the  dread 
tortures  of  bell  pointed  at,  as  the  punishment  of 
vice^ — and  if  the  countenance  of  the  sinner  was 
mantled  with  shame  at  bis  past  ingratitude,  his 
hopes  now  brightened,  as  looking  through  the 
tear  of  his  penitent  love,  be  sighed  for  pardon. 
It  were  unnecessary  to  go  through  the  various 
exercises  of  this  retreat,  which  lasted  eight  days ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  crowned  with  the 
happiest  results.  We  are  informed  that  between 
two  and  three  thousand  persons  received  holy 
communion  in  8t  Vincent’s  alone,  whilst  many 
others,  of  different  congregatioiks,  v^bo  attended 
these  spiritual  exercises,  partook  oftbelile-giving 
sacrament  in  their  respective  churches.  S. 

Convereions. — Among  those  who  have  been  of 
late  admitted  into  the  Catholic  Church  in  Balti- 
more, are  two  officers  of  the  United  States’ Army. 
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Jndutn  Mittiom, — On  Sunday,  the  12th  of 
March,  a collection  was  taken  in  the  difieient 
Catholic  churches  of  Baltimore,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  missions  among  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  collection,  with  the  private 
donations  obtained  by  Father  De  Smet,  amounted 
to  nearly  eight  hundred  dollars. 

Waikington'M  The  twenty-second 

ofFebruary  was  celebrated  with  appropriatecere- 
monies  at  St  Mary’s  College,  Baltimore,  and  at 
Georgetown  College,  D.  C.  Addresses  were 
delivered  in  both  institutions,  and  were  a bright 
evidence  of  the  vigorous  growth  of  true  patriot- 
ism among  the  students  assembled  within  tbeir 
walls.  At  Georgetown,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  read  by  William  D.  Wynn,  of 
GMTgia,  after  some  felicitous  remarks,  and  an 
oration  delivered  before  the  Philodemic  Society, 
by  George  C.  Morgan,  of  Maryland.  We  have 
been  politely  favored  with  a copy  of  the  oration, 
a rapid  glance  at  which  has  convinced  us  that  it 
is  an  ardent  and  beautifiil  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  our  illustrious  Washington.  After  the  oration 
the  large  audience,  consisting  of  the  dlite  lately 
assembled  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  proceeded 
to  the  spacious  dining  ball  of  the  students, 
where  a sumptuous  and  plentiful  repast,  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Faculty  and  Philodemic 
Society.  During  the  entertainment,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college  having  paid  a high  and  mer^ 
Ited  compliment  to  the  Hon.  C.  G.  Ferris,  of  New 
York,  this  gentleman  arose  and  alluded  in  terms 
of  the  highest  encomium  to  the  oration  of  Mr. 
Morgan.  He  concluded  by  expressing  a wish 
<*  that  his  country  might  ever  continue  to  look 
with  a favorable  and  fostering  eye  upon  institu- 
tions which,  like  the  university  of  Georgetown, 
were  the  nurseries  of  virtue  and  learning — schools 
in  which  the  young  American  was  qualified,  in 
every  respect,  to  fill  the  high  and  responsible 
places  of  himself  and  colleagues,  when  they 
should  have  passed  from  the  scene  of  action  to 
the  silence  of  the  tomb.” 

Diockssof  Charleston. — We  have  learned 
from  good  authority  that  no  appointment  will 
be  made  to  the  vacant  see  of  Charleston,  before 
the  convention  of  the  fifth  provincial  council  in 
May. 

Diocbss  or  NATCHxa.— The  exercises  for  a 
spiritual  retreat  of  four  da3rs  will  begin  at  the 
Catfaolie  Church,  on  this  evening,  at  early  can- 
dle light,  when  the  introductory  sermon  explain- 
ing its  object,  regulations,  &c.,  will  be  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  John  Timon,  C.  M. — Vicksburg 
SetUmelt  Mordi  7. 

Diocess  or  Boston. — ^The  bill  introduced 

. into  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to 

t, 


the  indemnification  of  the  sufferers  by  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Charlestown  convent,  has  been  rejected 
by  that  body. 

Diocess  or  New  Orleans. — Dtcmon  of 
ihs  Superior  Courts  m i^otimona.— As  it  has  been 
currently  reported  through  the  papers  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  on  the  sti^gth  of  erro- 
neous statementB  in  a New  Orleans  print,  that  a 
decision  had  emanated  from  the  supreme  tribu- 
nal of  that  state,  declaring  that  neither  the  Pope 
nor  astiy  bishop  has  the  power  of  appending  a prM 
to  a parish  against  the  comserd  of  the  p^U,  we 
deem  it  a doty  to  contradict  this  false  assertion, 
and  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  decision  by 
the  supreme  court  in  Louisiana,  does  irot  con- 
tain one  word  relative  to  the  papal  or  episcopal 
power  in  the  appointment  of  deigymeu.  In 
foct,  it  could  scarcely  be  conceived  that  a body 
of  intelligent  men,  such  as  judges  ought  to  be, 
would  commit  themselves  so  far  as  to  undertake 
the  decision  of  a question,  that  is  no  more  within 
their  competency  ^an  the  consecration  of  a 
bishop  belongs  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  When  a church  is  incorporated,  the 
trustees  are  evidently  the  legal  administrators 
of  its  temporalities,  and  they  discharge  their 
duty  so  long  as  they  act  in  conformity  to  the 
conditions  of  the  trust  confided  to  them.  But 
the  right  to  exercise  the  sacred  ministry  in  any 
particular  place  is  conferred  by  ecclesiastical 
power  only,  and  no  acts  of  jurisdiction  on  the 
part  of  any  Catholic  clergymen  would  be  valid, 
without  this  sanction,  all  the  decisions  of  the 
civil  courts  in  the  land  notwithstanding. 

Retreat. — ^A  retreat  for  the  cleigy  of  the  dio- 
cess was  opened  at  New  Orleans  on  the  7th  of 
March,  and  terminated  on  the  14th. 

Pusetism. — The  following  extract  from  the 
correspondence  of  an  Episcopalian  paper,  is  a 
consoling  evidence  that,  however  boldly  some 
writers  may  protest  against  the  influence  of  the 
Oxford  movement,  in  eidiibiting  the  truth  of 
Catholicity,  its  religious  investigations  are  attend- 
ed, even  in  this  country,  with  a near  approxima- 
tion to  the  ancient  Church,  and  sometimes  with 
an  open  avowal  of  her  truth  and  divine  origin. 

**  Messrs.  Editors : What  can  be  the  meaning 
of  this  great  outcry  against  Puseyism  ? Are  not 
the  intelligent  portion  of  the  religious  world 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  many  things  which  they 
denounce  as  Puseyism,  are  chargeable  on  the 
Episcopal  Church  itself? 

First,  then,  the  apostolical  succession.  It  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  that  no 
religious  society  is  a Church  of  Christ,  tint 
has  not  in  it  a ministry  derived  from  the  apostles 
in  regular  succession . The  question  then  is,  does 
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f«ieh  SQceeflsioii  constitate  t Christian  Church  ? 
If  not,  where  is  the  evidence  that  the  Episcopal 
is  such  a Church  ? But  if  it  does,  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  havinf  in  it  that  succession,  is 
a Church  of  the  kind ; in  which  event  it  would 
follow,  that,  as  the  majority  of  a body  is  the 
body  itself,  that  Church  being  the  ms^rity,  it 
is  tAe  Church,  and  Episcopalians  are  schisniatics 
in  their  separation  from  her,  and  ought  therefore 
to  return  to  the  bosom  of  their  mother,  as  the 
Pusejrites  are  inclined  to  do,  and  as  all  consistent 
Episcopalians  must  do»’* — N,  York  EvwngeUst. 

In  quoting  this  article,  the  New  York  Ckurek- 
fliaii  remaricB : 

**  There  is  a straightforwardness  in  the  article 
from  the  N.  York  Evangelist,  which  we  should 
be  happy  to  find  on  all  subjects  discussed  in  the 
same  qimiter.  The  argument  in  the  second  pa- 
ragraph is  grounded  on  the  Roman  fallacy  that 
the  truth,  v^ch  is  the  essence  of  the  Church, 
and  is  presupposed  to  its  existence,  is  dependent 
on  its  authority;  an  error  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  common  Protestant  notion  that  the  truth 
depends  on  private  judgment.  The  Catholic 
doctrine  is,  that  the  Church  is  the  < pillar*  to 
display  the  truth,  the  * ground*  to  uphold  it; 
and  not  a certain  arbitrary  power,  which  can 
create  or  change  the  truth  at  its  will,  and  make 
truth  falsehood,  and  fiilsehood  truth ; virtue  vice, 
and  vice  virtue.  With  this  caveat  we  commend 
the  article  to  our  readers,  our  Low  Church  bre- 
thren in  particular.*’ 

Where  did  the  editor  of  frie  Churchman  dis- 
cover the  Boman faUacyio  which  he  here  alludes  ? 
What  Catholic  theologian,  what  council,  what 
authorized  book  of  instruction  contains  the  doc- 
trine that  truth  is  dependent  on  the  authority 
of  the  Church  ? **  "We  admit  this  to  be  a fallacy, 
and  until  the  Churchman  adduce  the  grounds  on 
which  he  imputes  it  to  the  Catholic  Church,  his 
readers  have  a right  to  consider  it,  as  we  now 
pronounce  it,  a sheer  misrepresentation.  The 
Church  is  the  mere  witness  of  the  truth  revealed 
Christ,  and  contained  in  the  word  of  God 
written  and  unwritten,  or  scripture  and  tradition. 
Far  from  believing  herself  invested  with  “a 
certain  arbitrary  power,  which  can  create  or 
change  the  truth  at  its  will,  and  make  truth 
fiilsehood  and  frdsehood  truth,**  she  has  done 
eveiy  thing  in  her  power,  as  Bossuet  observes, 
**  to  tie  up  her  own  hands,  and  deprive  herself  of 
the  only  means  of  innovation ; declaring  by  all  her 
councils  and  by  all  her  professions  of  faith,  that 
she  receives  no  dogma  whatever  that  is  not  con- 
frntnable  to  the  tradition  of  all  preceding  ages.** 

Chaxlsxob  of  Bishop  Hopkins. — Some 
tiiBe  since  Bishop  Hopkins  of  Vermont  chal- 


lenged Biriiop  Eenrick  to  an  oral  debate  on  a 
useless  topic ; for  which  and  other  reasons  the 
latter  declined  to  accept,  but  offered  as  an  ex- 
change, to  meet  the  bishop  of  Vermont  in  a 
written  discussion  of  the  points  controverted  be- 
tween Protestants  and  Catholics,  and  promised 
friat  file  articles  in  defence  of  the  former  should 
appear  in  the  Herald,  provided  those  in  defence 
of  the  latter  should  find  a place  in  the  Churdi^ 
man.  Bishop  Hopkins  has  declined  this  invita- 
tian  for  the  following  reasons,  which  we  extract 
from  the  Catholic  jSdoocate  with  its  remarks 
upon  the  subject. 

1.  **The  Ckuardvman  is  published  in  another 
diocess.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  a select 
variety,  suited  to  the  views  of  its  numerous  sub- 
scribers ; and  if  I bad— what  I have  not— either 
authority  or  infiueiice  in  the  matter,  1 should 
doubt  the  propriety  of  asking  its  able  editor  to 
pledge  himself  to  the  insertion  of  what  might 
become  a long  and  wearisome  discussion.** 

This  reason  must  seem  to  the  candid  reader  a 
mere  evasion.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  bishop 
has  tried  to  procure  the  Churchman  for  the  pub- 
lication of  this  controversy.  Has  he  asked  and 
been  denied  its  columns  ? There  Is  no  proof  that 
he  has,  and  consequently  we  regard  this  reason 
as  having  no  weight  whatever.  If  Bishop  Hop- 
kins can  do  what  he  boasts,  nothing  could  be 
more  valuable  to  the  Churchman,  and  its  numer- 
ous subscribers,  than  his  communications. 

2.  He  <*  objects  because  an  interruption  of 
several  weeks  must  necessarily  intervene  be- 
tween the  letters  of  the  respective  parties.** 

This  objection  is  of  no  weight:  First,  be- 
cause several  weeks  need  not  necessarily  in- 
tervene,” for  the  mails  are  so  rapidly  ^ns- 
ported  from  point  to  point,  as  to  bring  distwt 
places  into  close  proximity.  And  secondly,  this 
interruption  in  the  continuity  of  the  argument 
could  easily  be  prevented  by  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  disputants,  to  interchange  a manu- 
script copy  of  their  letters,  and  not  commence 
the  publication  of  them,  until  they  had  some 
numbers  prepared,  when  their  correspondence 
should  have  such  advance  of  the  publication,  as 
to  avoid  all  reason  for  interrupting  **the  con- 
tinuity of  the  argument,*’  as  far  as  the  public  is 
concerned. 

The  third  reason  of  the  bishop  has  some  more 
show  of  foundation,  which  is,  **  that  the  distance* 
from  New  York,  would  prevent  his  being  able 
to  correct  his  proofs,  and  expose  him  to  the  ac- 
cidents of  frequent  misrepresentation.”  But 
could  he  not  in  New  York  find  some  literary 
friend  to  protect  him  from  such  mischances? 
We  think  he  could. 
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We  confider,  therefore,  that  Bishop  Hopkins 
has,  upon  reflection,  thought  it  safe  to  «Ehibit 
that  better  part  of  valor,  termed  discretion,  and 
prudently  avoided  a discussion  in  which  he 
would  have  been  foiled. 

The  Protestant  League.— Out  readers 
will  be  pleased  with  the  following  remarks  from 
the  Banner  ihe  Cross  (an  EpiscojMdian  jour- 
nal), in  commendation  of  the  moderate  and  chari- 
table views  of  a Rev.  Mr.  Brainerd,  a Presbyte- 
rian clergyman  of  Philadelphia,  who  scouts  the 
fanaticism  of  his  deluded  brethren.  The  senti- 
ments of  Mr.  Brainerd  have  been  published  just 
in  time  for  the  rebuke  of  the  unchristian  and 
anti-social  spirit  that  is  beginning  to  manifest 
itself  in  Baltimore. 

**  * Our  Country  safe  from  Romaninn,^  is  the 
title  of  a sermon  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 
Third  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  April,  1841, 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brainerd,  pastor  of  the 
Third  Presbjrterian  church  of  Philadelphia ; with 
a copy  of  which  we  have  been  politely  favored 
by  the  author.  We  have  read  it  with  much 
pleasure,  not  the  least  of  which  was  derived 
from  the  truly  Christian  spirit  that  pervades  it. 
Would  that  the  spiritual  Quixotes  who  in  these 
flatter  days’  are  so  fond  oftilting  against  Roman- 
ism, knew  as  well  what  it  really  is,  and  the  right 
means  of  opposing  it!  . . . It  may  be  inferred 
from  the  title  of  the  discourse  that  the  preacher 
has  no  sympathy  with  the  fears  of  ultra-Protee- 
tant  alarmists:  its  argument  is,  *to  show  that 
existing  causes  furnish  no  ground  to  fear  that 
Romanism  can  ever  become  the  prevailing  reli- 
gion of  this  land.’  No;  there  is  fer  more  danger 
of  its  felling  a prey  to  Rationalism  or  Infidelity, 
which  many  of  the  sincere  opponents  of  Popery 
are  unwittingly  encouraging  in  its  stead.  Which 
of  the  two  evils  is  most  to  be  dreaded,  an  en- 
lightened Christian  cannot  doubt : — from  either, 
we  devoutly  pray  that  our  country  may  be  de- 
livered ! But  if  we  must  choose,  give  us  rather 
Popeiy,  with  all  its  corruptions.  * Is  the  neces- 
sity so  urgent,’  says  Mr.  Brainerd,  ‘that  the 
peace  of  the  city  need  be  put  in  jeopardy  ? . . . 
Is  the  danger  so  imminent,  that  pastors  are  called 
upon  to  intermit  their  high  and  heaven-enjoined 
efforts  for  the  promotion  of  practical  godliness 
and  the  salvation  of  souls,  that  they  may  engage 
in  assaults  upon  Romanism  ? ’ These  questions 
will  not  be  much  relished  by  the  * Protestant 
Association.’  By  the  way,  has  that  celebrated 
fraternity  already  descended  to  the  * tomb  of  the 
Capulets,’  that  we  hear  of  it  no  more  ? ” 

If  it  has  descended  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets 
we  sincerely  congratulate  the  city  of  brotherly 
love  upon  its  riddance  of  so  anti-republican  a 


nuisance,  and  we  hiwe  reason  to  believe  that  tbe 
slim  patronage  with  which  the  League  has  com^ 
menced  its  operations  in  Baltimore  promises  it 
a very  short-lived  and  ^sreputable  ezisteBce. 

A Good  Confession. — Under  this  head  the 
Presbyterian  takes  occasion  to  reproach  us  with 
inconsistency:  “ The  U,  States  Catholic  Magor 
rihe,  published  in  Baltimore,  in  an  able  article 
entitled  * Anecdotes  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
Feneloo,*  admits  the  following  remarkable  pas- 
sage: ‘The  femily  of  Fenelon  was  no  less  dis- 
tinguished by  its  antiquity  than  for  tbe  figure  it 
has  made  in  histoiy.  One  of  his  ancestors  was 
Bertrand  de  Salignac,  Marquis  de  Fenelon, 
known  as  the  author  of  < Negotiations  in  Eng- 
land,* when  he  was  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  and  correspondent  of  poor  Mary  of 
Scots.  His  reply  to  Charies  IX,  who  wished 
him  to  represent  to  the  queen  of  England  the 
motives  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
will  show  the  independence  of  his  character: 

‘ Sire,  were  I to  attempt  to  color  over  tiiis  terri- 
ble execution,  I should  consider  myself  an  ac- 
complice in  its  guilt.  Tour  majesty  had  better 
confide  the  task  to  those  who  advised  it.’  ’ Tbe 
writer  of  the  article  then  remaiks,  ‘ We  shall 
have  occasion  to  see  that  our  Fenelon  inherited 
the  spirit  of  his  ancestor.’  Is  it  possible  that  a 
magazine  published  with  the  approbation  of  the 
‘Most  Reverend  Archbishop,*  commends  this 
language  of  the  Marquis  de  Fenelon  ? Does  it 
venture  to  style  it  a massacre,  in  the  execution 
of  which  there  was  a guilt  from  which  the  mar- 
quis shrunk?  Are  Roman  Catholics  willing 
now  to  say  that  Pope  Oregmy  XIII  was  guilty 
of  an  impiety,  in  having  a medal  struck  com- 
memorative of  the  event,  in  which  an  angel  is 
represented  as  tbe  great  murderer?  However 
this  may  be,  we  are  glad  that  there  are  some 
Roman  Catholics  who  condemn  the  wholesale 
butchery  of  the  unoffending  Protestants.” 

The  difficulty  of  tbe  Presbyierian  will  soon 
vanish,  by  attention  to  the  following  fects,  which 
we  quote  from  Fredet’s  Modem  History,  vol.  ii, 

p.  886. 

“ It  is  objected  that  Pope  Gregory  XIII  pub- 
licly returned  thanks  to  God  on  that  occasion ; 
but  what  was  the  real  object  of  this  rejoidog  ? 
Charles  IX,  in  order  to  palliate  the  shame  of 
his  murderous  edict  againri  tbe  Parisian  Hugue- 
nots, wrote  to  every  court  in  Europe,  that, 
having  just  detected  their  horrid  plots  against 
his  authority  and  person,  he  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  from  the  imminent  danger,  by 
putting  the  conspirators  to  death  without  delay. 
The  Pope  then,  under  that  impression,  rejoiced, 
not  ibr  the  death  of  the  suppo^  traitors,  whose 
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rigorom  ptuusbment  be  on  the  contrary  deplor* 
ed,  but  for  the  preservation  of  the  French 
monarch  and  of  Ms  kingdom  from  utter  ruin : 
exactly,  as  in  a case  of  war  and  of  a signal  vic- 
tory against  invaders,  public  rejoicings  would 
take  place,  and  every  sensible  person  would 
wOUngly  share  in  them,  not  indeed  at  the  blood 
shed  in  battle,  but  at  the  advantages  gained  by 
his  country ; and  who  couH  dare  to  find  a fiiult 
in  such  conduct  ?** 


OBITUARY. 

Deatb  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Horstman. — ^The 
diocess  of  Cincinnati  has  sustained  a severe 
loss  in  the  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Horstman,  who 
departed  this  life  on  the  21st  of  February,  in  his 
sixty-fifth  year. 

At  the  convent  of  the  Visitation,  Oeorgetown, 
D.  C#  on  the  9th  of  March,  Sister  Mary  Xavier 
(Duke),  aged  ninety  years,  6iirty-three  of  which 
she  had  lived  in  that  communify. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


A Treatue  on  Baptism ; vrUh  an  exhortation  to 
reeewe  U,  to  whieh  is  added  a Treatise  on  Con-- 
ftrmation.  By  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick,  bishop 
of  Philadelphia.  PhiladelpMa:  M.  Fithian. 
12mo.  pp.  Ml. 

Ws  have  been  honored  with  a copy  of  this 
valuable  work  from  the  distinguished  author 
himself,  and  we  hail  its  appearance  as  supplying 
a desideratum  that  has  long  been  wanted  in  our 
popular  theology.  The  treatises  on  the  subject 
of  baptism  in  our  English  books  of  instruction, 
are  ^ from  imparting  that  adequate  knowledge 
wMch  our  circumstances  seem  to  demand.  Most 
other  topics  in  dispute  between  Catholics  and 
the  Protestant  sects  are  extensively  discussed  in 
the  writings  of  controversialists,  while  the  im- 
portant questions  connected  with  the  baptismal 
rite,  are  but  cursorily  considered.  Surrounded 
as  we  are  by  dissenters  who  impugn  the  divine 
institution  of  water-baptism,  by  others  who  deny 
its  necessity  for  salvation,  and  others  again  who 
reject  the  lawfulness  of  its  administration  to  in- 
fants, we  have  need  of  a work  like  that  of  Dr. 
Kenrick,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  our  dissenting 
brethren,  as  well  as  for  the  thorough  information 
of  Catholics  themselves.  The  principal  points 
on  which  the  author  dwells,  are  the  necessity  of 
baptism,  the  lawfulness  of  baptizing  infants  and 
the  validity  of  the  various  modes  of  performing 
the  ceremony ; and  as  he  treats  these  questions 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  religious  sys- 
tems that  prevail  in  this  country,  a vast  amount 
of  information  is  elicited,  peculiarly  interesting 
to  the  American  reader.  The  treatise  on  con- 
firmation, though  brief,  will  be  found  more  satis- 
factory than  those  which  have  been  hitherto  in 
circulation.  The  work  may  be  procured  at  John 
Murphy’s,  146  Market  street,  Baltimore. 

Manual  of  Catholic  Devotions,  throughout  the 
eecUsiastial  year,  by  the  Rev.  £ Damphoux, 
D.  D.  Baltimore : John  Murphy,  82mo.  pp. 
612. 

The  learned  author  of  this  little  book  of  devo- 


tions hae  long  been  favorably  known  as  a con- 
tributor to  the  stock  of  devotional  works;  but  of 
all  the  prayer  books  that  he  has  given  to  the 
public,  we  consider  the  Manual  just  published 
as  the  best  adapted  to  general  use.  Besides  the 
ordinary  devotions  performed  by  the  pious  Chris- 
tian, it  contains  copious  instructions  on  the 
subject  of  indulgences, — the  devotions  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  at  length,  and  a great 
variety  of  prayers  for  particular  seasons  of  the 
year.  As  the  devotion  of  the  living  rosary  is 
becoming  very  popular,  the  explanation  of  it, 
with  a notice  of  the  indulgences  which  it  im- 
parts, might  have  been  appropriately  and  use- 
fully mentioned  after  the  common  rosary.  This 
Manual  of  Devotions  will,  we  think,  have  a wide 
circulation.  The  matter,  and  its  arrangement, 
both  promise  this  result,  which  will  be  aided,  in 
no  small  degree,  by  the  beautiful  character  of  ; 
its  mechanical  execution.  The  copy  which  we 
have  received  from  the  publisher  is  illustrated 
with  seven  handsome  engravings,  and  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  is  unsurpassed  in  point  of  typogra- 
pMcal  excellence.  \ 

Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  descriptive  | 
of  the  Estaiica  of  Caldara,  and  the  Addolorata  S 
of  Capriana.  First  American,  from  the  last  \ 
revised  London  edition.  New  York : Gasser-  > 
ly  8c  Sons,  12mo.  pp.  92.  | 

This  publication,  with  which  we  have  been  | 
fiirnisbed  through  the  politeness  of  Messrs.  Gas-  \ 
serly  8c  Sons,  is  a re-print  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews-  | 
bury’s  account  of  the  miraculous  virgins  in  the  | 
Tyrol,  with  additional  documents,  bringing  the  | 
narrative  down  to  the  year  1842.  It  has  been  | 
lately  most  mendaciously  asserted  in  some  Pro-  | 
testant  papers,  that  the  case  of  the  Addolorata  | 
had  turned  out  to  be  a mere  imposture : but  by  \ 
reference  to  our  columns  of  intelligence,  the  | 
reader  will  perceive  that  an  official  letter  from  | 
the  bishop  of  Trent,  who  was  consulted  upon  | 
the  subject  of  this  rumor,  proves  it  to  be  a ma-  \ 
licious  fabrication.  The  contents  of  the  Earl’s  . 
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Letter  will  be  found  most  interesting,  as  well  as 
most  consoling  to  the  Catholic  reader. 

A System  of  Natural  PkUoaophy,  designed  fir 
the  we  of  echoota  and  Aoademiee,  baaed  on  the 
book  ofacienee  of  3Sr.  J.  M,  MqffaL  By  Wal- 
ter R.  Johnson,  A.  M.  Illustrated  by  more 
than  two  hundred  engravings.  Eighth  edition. 
Philadelphia:  £.  C.  Biddle.  12mo.  pp.  473. 
This  compilation  by  Professor  Johnson  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  works  as  a text  book,  that 
have  come  under  our  notice.  It  comprises  trea- 
tises on  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  hydraulics, 
pneumatics,  acoustics,  pyronomics,  optics,  elec- 
tricity, galvanism  and  magnetism,  with  a sy- 
noptical list  of  questions  on  each  page  for  the 
examination  of  tiie  pupU,  and  an  enumeration  of 
such  works  as  may  be  consulted  by  the  student 
for  a fuller  investi^tion  of  the  various  subjects. 
An  Elementary  TreaHae  on  Chendabry,  with  other 
treatiaea,  designed  fir  the  we  of  achodU  and 
academies;  baaed  on  the  book  of  science  of  Mr, 
J.M.Moj^,  By  W.  R.  Johnson,  A.  M.  Il- 
lustrated by  more  than  one  hundred  engravings. 
Eighth  edition.  Philadelphia:  £.  C.  Biddle. 
12mo.  pp.  478. 

The  volume  with  this  title,  as  will  be  per- 
ceived, is  arranged  on  the  same  plan,  and  by  the 
same  learned  compiler,  as  that  which  we  have 
just  noticed. 

A Reuieto  of  ike  Controversy  between  Bishop 
WhiUingham  and  Mr.  Johns,  on  the  daima  of 
Episcopacy.  Boston:  Thurston  & Torry,  8vo. 

pp.  81. 

This  pamphlet,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  the  author,  shows  conclusively 
that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  guilty, 
upon  her  own  principles,  of  schismatical  separa- 


tiou  from  the  ancient  church.  A lew  pages  of 
it  are  devoted  to  a consideration  of  the  doctrine 
which  teaches  a trinity  of  persons  in  the  God- 
head, and  assuming  as  a legitimate  test  of  divine 
truth,  the  private  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  (a 
fidse  assumption  ) , they  cannot  but  exhibit  errone- 
ous inferences  drawn  from  inadmissible  premises. 
Lmear  Drawing  Book  designed  fir  the  we  of 
acheola  and  praeUcal  pwrpoaea.  By  Samuel 
Smith,  professor  of  drawing  in  St  Mary’s 
College,  Baltimore.  Philadelphia : E.  C.  Bid- 
dle. 12mo.  pp.  48. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  this  work,  has 
been  to  furnish  the  scholar  with  a large  number 
of  examples  for  exercise,  and  in  such  order  as  to 
lead  him  gradually  through  all  the  departments 
of  linear  drawing.  The  skill  of  Mr.  Smith  as 
an  artist  and  his  long  and  successful  experience 
in  the  profession  which  engages  his  attention, 
are  an  ample  guarantee  that  the  book  which  he  has 
published  will  be  found  a most  valuable  work. 
Letters  and  Sketches,  wUh  a narrative  of  a year’s 
residence  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Bocky  - 
Mountains.  By  P.  J.  De  Smet  8.  J.  Phila- 
delphia : M.  Fithian.  12mo.  pp.  252. 

We  have  only  space  to  mention  the  reception 
of  this  inter^ly  interesting  work,  which  was 
kindly  sent  to  us  by  the  publisher,  and  consists 
of  letters  from  the  pen  of  Father  De  Smet,  mis- 
sionary among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  book  is  embellished  with 
twelve  engravings  taken  from  real  life,  and  il- 
lustrative of  Indian  scenery  and  manners,  and 
with  the  S3rmbolic  catechism  used  by  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  instruction  of  the  savages.  It 
is  fer  sale  at  John  Murphy’s,  146  Market  street,. 
Baltimore. 
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OoR  readers  will  find  a rich  entertainment  in 
the  able  essay  which  commences  the  present 
number  of  the  Magazine,  and  although  extended 
l^yond  the  usual  length  of  the  article'  that  we 
have  published  undivided,  it  will  amply  repay 
an  attentive  perusal. 

In  introducing  the  review  of  Dr.  Hook’s  ser- 
mon by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mason,  we  observed  that 
we  commended  the  article  only  for  the  solid 
reasoning  which  it  contains,  hoping  that  the  oc- 
casional fondness  of  the  writer  lor  the  burlesque 
would  not  be  misconceived.  We  trust  that  a 
similar  view  will  be  taken  of  such  expressions 
as  may  apjpear  too  harsh. 

“The  Church,”  a poetical  composition,  we 
must  decline  publishing. 

Since  our  last  issue  we  have  received  several 


valuable  papers,  for  which  we  present  our  ac- 
knowledgments, and  which  we  promise  to  lay 
before  our  readers  in  due  season.  Among  them 
we  will  mention  a review  of  “ Prescott’s  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,”  Nos.  II  and  III  of  *<  Sketches 
fit>m  British  History,”  consisting  of  biographi- 
cal notices  of  Father  Southwell,  S.  J.  and  I^y 
Margaret,  mother  of  Henry  VII,  “Edict  Of 
Nantes,”  “Discourse  on  Bishop  Dubois,”  by 
Rev.  John  McCafirey,  and  an  article  on  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Gothic  architecture. 

Our  leading  article  in  the  May  number  will 
be  a review  of  the  “ Zincali,”  or  Gypsies  in 
Spain,  from  the  pen  of  an  accomplished  writer, 
wnich,  with  other  interesting  matter  will  present 
a most  agreeable  melange  to  our  renders. 
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THE  ZINCALI,  OR  GIPSIES  OP  SPAIN. 


The  ZfneaU;  or  an  aceowU  qfthe  Qipnes  qf 
Spainf  xoUh  an  original  coUeetion  cf  their 
9ong$  and  poetry.  By  George  Borrow, 
late  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  2 vols.  in  one.  12ino.  New 
York,  1842. 

rIE  author  of  this  work  was,  as  the  title 
page  indicates,  employed  for  some  years 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
as  their  agent  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 
His  account  of  his  labors  in  that  capacity, 
will  be  found  in  his  subsequent  and  more  am- 
bitious production— The  Bible  in  Spain’’— 
of  which  we  shall  take  occasion  to  say 
something  in  a future  number. 

The  work  before  us  was  published  in 
1841,  but  has  not,  until  lately,  obtainq^  a 
very  general  circulation  in  this  country. 
Though  far  from  being  remarkable  for  depdi 
of  thought,  it  contains  a great  variety  of 
interesting  information.  The  materials 
which  the  author  has  gathered,  with  much 
industry,  are  arranged  with  but  little  skill, 
and  are  brought  to  bear  upon  his  theo- 
ries with  no  great  force  or  continuity  of 
reasoning.  Nevertheless,  as  a book  of 
wild  and  stirring  incident,  of  bold  and  well 
described  adventure,  it  is  among  the  moat 
attractire  that  have  recently  been  given  to 
the  public.  In  despite,  therefore,  of  its  de- 
< fects,  in  a merely  literary  and  scientific 
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point  of  view,  we  should  commend  it  to 
our  readers  without  qualification,  were  it  not 
for  the  evidences  of  a fanatical  spirit,  which 
are  palpable  all  over  it — not  less  than  that 
peculiar  narrowness  and  obliquity  of  vision 
which  seem,  unhappily,  to  be  part  and  par- 
cel of  British  travellers,  from  the  moment 
that  the  white  clifls”  fade  in  the  distance. 
Mr.  Borrow  is  of  course  a Protestant.  By 
a recent  letter  to  the  London  Times  he  de- 
clares himself  a member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  is  evidently  under  the  im- 
pression himself,  and  would  persuade  his 
readers,  that  his  duties  in  Spain  were  of  a 
character  somewhat  apostolic.  In  his  pre- 
face he  tells  us  that  he  is  not  a mere  car- 
nal reasoner.”  As  in  duty  bound  he  abhors 
Catholicity  and  every  thing  pertaining  there- 
unto, "ocKo  uafmumo,”  and  with  all  his 
heart  As  a necessary  consequence,  he 
looks  upon  the  Spanis\  people  and  their 
institutions  as  illustrations  of  a system 
which  he  condemns.  Such  being  the  ele- 
ments, there  is  no  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
ing the  results  of  their  combination.  We 
will  engage  that  no  unbiassed  reader  will 
charge  us  with  injustice  towards  the  spirit 
of  the  work,  afcr  he  shall  have  gone  with 
us  through  its  developments. 

With  many  other  marks  of  genius,  Mr. 
Borrow  has  the  gift  of  enthusiasm,  in  a 
high  degree.  From  his  early  youth  he 
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seems  to  have  been  attracted  towards  the 
strange  people  of  whom  he  writes,  and  to 
have  studied  their  history  and  habits  with 
attentive  interest  Having  naturaUy  great 
facility  in  the  acquisition  of  language,  he 
has  not  allowed  the  talent  to  suffer  from 
neglect  He  has  made  himself  scT  familiar 
with  the  Gipsy  tongue,  as  to  be  mistaken 
by  the  wandering  tribes  with  which  he  has 
mingled,  for  one  of  their  own  blood.  From 
their  own  lips,  therefore,  he  has  learned 
their  laws  and  their  observances.  He  has 
been  a dweller  in  their  camps,  and  a par- 
taker in  their  adventures, — corroborating  or 
correcting,  by  his  own  observation,  the 
knowledge  which  he  had  obtained  from 
other  sources.  In  Russia,  Hungary,  Tur- 
key, and  England,  he  appears  to  have 
known  them  familiarly.  Of  their  peculiari- 
ties hi  Spain,  the  pages  before  us  are  ample 
in  detail — ^perhaps  more  pruriently  so,  in 
some  particulars,  than  should  have  been 
expected  from  the  knowledge  or  the  taste 
of  a semi-clerical  historian. 

The  origin  of  the  Gipsies  must  still  re- 
main a matter  of  doubt,  notwithstanding 
that  Mr.  Borrow,  with  considerable  array 
of  reason,  attributes  it  to  India.  IBarly  in 
the  fifteenth  century  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  Europe,  and  their  tents  were 
found  pitched,  soon  after,  in  the  principal 
kingdoms.  From  that  time  to  the  present, 
it  would  appear  that  they  have  changed  but 
little.  The  utmost  effect  of  the  laws  regard- 
ing them,  has  been  to  modify  the  exercise 
of  their  peculiar  characteristics,  but  in  no 
wise  essentially  to  change  those  character- 
istics themselves.  Mr.  Borrow  informs  us 
in  his  opening  chapter,  that  they  are,  at  this 
day,  not  more  readily  to  be  distinguished, 
by  their  unvarying  complexion  and  fea- 
tures, than  by  their  adherence,  in  spirit,  to 
their  common  and  time-honored  professions, 
of  thieving,  tinkering,  jockeying,  and  for- 
tune-telling, all  the  world  over.  The  tide 
of  civilization  which  has  swept  over  the 
countries  where  they  have  dwelt,  has  left 
their  feet  unwet  Like  th*  outcasts  of  Is- 
rael, they  seem  to  live  in  the  expiation  of  a 
melancholy  doom,  and  stiU  worse,  so  far  as 
society  is  concerned,  they  appear  to  rebel 
against  the  acquisition  of  every  art  which 


would  tend  to  bring  them  by  degrees  within 
the  pale  of  industry  and  improvement 
Religion says  Mr.  Borrow,  "they 
have  none:  they  never  attend  mass,  nor 
did  I ever  hear  them  employ  the  names  of 
God,  Christ,  and  the  Virgin,  but  in  execra- 
tion and  blasphemy.’’ — Fbl.  i,  p.  206. 

Their  whole  moral  law  is  embraced  within 
a very  small  compass,  as  will  be  seen  by  ^ 
an  extract  from  a pithy  dialogue  between 
Mr.  Borrow,  and  a singular  Gitkno,  whom 
he  met  at  Badajos. 

**My9e^. — ^What  do  you  mean  by  the 
Gipsy  law  ? 

‘‘First  Oipsy. — ^Wherefore  do  you  ask, 
brother?  You  know  what  is  meant  by  the 
law  of  the  Gales  better  even  than  ourselves. 

“ Myself, — I know  what  it  is  in  Ekigland 
and  in  Hungary,  but  I can  only  give  a guess 
as  to  what  it  is  in  Spain. 

" Both  Gipsies, — What  do  you  consider 
it  to  be  in  Spain  ? 

Myself, — Cheating  and  choring  the  Bus- 
n€  on  all  occasions,  and  being  true  to  the 
errkte  in  life  and  death. 

"At  these  words  both  the  Gitknos  sprang 
simultaneously  from  their  seats,  and  ex- 
claimed with  a boisterous  shout — ^‘^Cha- 
chipe.” — Vol.  i,  p,  204. 

Our  readers  will  observe  ftom  this  last 
extract  that  Mr.  Borrow  is  as  prodigal  with 
the  Gipsy  language,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 
with  the  Scottish.  Those  who  are  curious 
must  have  frequent  recourse  to  the  glos- 
sary. 

In  a passage  of  the  same  dialogue,  we 
find  an  instance  eloquently  described,  of  the 
ft^masonry  existing  between  the  different 
tri^s  of  these  wild  people.  It  is  a fspr 
specimen  of  Mr.  Borrow’s  narrative  ability. 
We  hope,  however,  that  it  is  not  obligatory 
on  us  to  make  it  a matter  of  faith.  We 
have  never  been  in  a battle  ourselves,  but 
war  is  not  so  bad  as  we  imagined,  if  two 
soldiers  can  retire  to  a knoll  and  hold  a t^te 
a tAte,  " for  hours,”  while  their  respective 
parties  are  "fighting  aU  around.”  Such 
opportunities  would,  we  think,  be  embraced 
rather  too  often  for  discipline.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  Gipsies  have  the  knack  of 
doing  this,  as  well  as  other  strange  things, 
with  impunity. 
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**  — ^Have  you  erer  met  before 

with  Cal(^  who  were  not  Spaniards? 

— I will  tell  you,  brothes.  I 
served  as  a soldier  in  the  war  of  the  indepen- 
dence against  the  French.  War,  it  is  true, 
is  not  the  proper  occupation  of  a Gitino, 
but  those  were  strange  times,  and  all  those 
who  could  bear  arms  were  compelled  to  go 
forth  to  fight:  so  I went  with  the  English 
armies,  and  we  chased  the  Gabine  unto  the 
frontier  of  France ; and  it  happened  once 
that  we  joined  in  desperate  battle,  and  there 
was  a confusion,  and  the  two  parties  became 
intearmingled  and  fought  sword  to  sword  and 
bayonet  to  bayonet,  and  a French  soldier 
singled  me  out,  and  we  fought  for  a long 
time,  cutting,  goring,  and  cursing  each 
other,  till  at  ^t  we  fiung  down  our  arms 
and  grappled;  long  we  wrestled,  body  to 
body,  but  I found  that  I was  the  weaker, 
and  I felL  The  French  soldier’s  knee  was 
on  my  breast,  and  his  grasp  was  on  my 
throat,  and  he  seized  his  baj^onet,  and  he 
raised  it  to  thrust  me  through  the  jaws ; and 
his  cap  had  fallen  off,  and  I lifted  my  eyes 
wildly  to  his  face,  and  our  eyes  met,  and  I 
gave  a loud  shriek,  and  cried  Zincalo,  Zin- 
caloi  and  I felt  him  shudder,  and  he  re- 
laxed his  grasp,  and  started  up,  and  he 
smote  his  forehead  and  wept,  and  then  he 
came  to  me  and  knelt  down  by  my  side, 
for  I was  ahnosl  dead,  and  he  took  my  hand 
and  called  me  brother  and  Zincalo,  and  he 
produced  his  flask  and  poured  wine  into  my 
mouth  and  I revived,  and  he  raised  me  up, 
and  led  me  from  the  concourse,  and  tse  sot 
dmm  cn  a htoU,  and  the  two  partiei  won 
Jighimg  aU  anvnd,  and  he  said,  'Let4)ie 
dogs  fight,  and  tear  each  others’  throats  till 
they  are  all  destroyed,  what  matters  it  to 
the  2^cali ; they  are  not  of  our  Uood,  and 
shall  that  be  shed  for  them  ?’  So  we  sat 
for  hovn  on  foe  knoll,  and  discoursed  on 
matters  pertaining  to  our  people;  and  I 
could  have  listened  for  years,  for  he  told  me 
secrets  which  made  my  ears  tingle,  and  1 
soon  found  that  I knew  nothing,  though  1 
had  before  considered  myself  quite  Zincalo ; 
but  as  for  him  he  knew  the  whole  cuenta ; 
the  Bengui  Lango  himself  could  have  told 
him  nothing  but  what  he  knew.  So  we 

. sat  till  the  sun  went  down,  and  foe  battle 
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was  over,  and  he  proposed  that  we  should 
both  flee  to  his  own  country  and  live  there 
with  the  Zincali ; but  my  heart  failed  me ; 
so  we  embraced,  and  he  departed  to  foe 
Chibine,  while  I returned  to  our  own  bat- 
talions.”— Vol.  i,  p.  209. 

Many  amusing  instances  are  given,  with 
great  vivacity,  of  the  peculiar  modes  which 
the  Zincali  adopt  to  convert  other  people’s 
money  into  their  own.  The  '^hokkano 
baro,”  or  great  trick,  is  the  pride  of  foe 
Gipsy  women,  and  is  a deception,  our  au- 
foor  informs  us,  frequently  practised  at 
foe  present  day,  and  not  only  in  Spain, 
but  in  Ekigland,  enUghUned  England,  and 
in  France  likewise.” 

There  are  various  ways  of  accomplishing 
this  mode  of  financiering.  The  most  sim- 
ple, and  indeed,  the  most  generaUy  used  by 
foe  Git&nas,  is  to  persuade  some  simple  in- 
dividual to  hide  a sum  of  money  in  the  earth, 
which  they  afterwards  carry  away.” 

We  shall  not  enter  more  at  large  upon 
the  subject,  for  we  prefer  to  give  our  r^- 
ers  the  account  of  a deception  said  by  Mr. 
Borrow  to  have  been  practised  on  the  queen 
regent  by  two  of  his  especial  friends  and 
associates, — ^neither  more  nor  less  than  his 
adjuncts  in  the  somewhat  dissimilar  occu- 
pation of  translating  into  foe  Rommany 
language  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  I 

There  were  two  Git&nas  at  Madrid,  and 
probably  they  are  there  still.  The  name  of 
one  was  Pepita  and  foe  other  was  called 
La  Chicharona;  foe  first  was  a spase, 
shrewd,  witch-like  female,  about  fifty,  and 
was  foe  mother-in-law  of  La  Chicharona, 
who  was  remarkable  for  her  stoutness. 
These  women  subsisted  entirely  by  fortune- 
telling and  swindling.  It  chanced  that  the 
son  of  Pepita,  and  husband  of  Chicharona, 
having  spirited  away  a horse,  was  sent  to 
foe  presidio  of  Malaga  for  ten  years  of  hard 
labor.  This  misfortune  caused  inexpressi- 
ble affliction  to  his  wife  and  mother,  who 
determined  to  exert  every  effort  to  procure 
his  liberation. . The  readiest  way  which 
occurred  to  tMm,  was  to  procure  an  in- 
terview with  the  queen  regent,  Christina, 
who  they  doubted  not  would  forthwith  par- 
don the  culprit,  provided  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  assailing  her  with  their  Gipsy  dis- 
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course  ; for,  to  use  their  own  words,  * they 
well  knew  what  to  say.’  I at  that  time 
lived  close  by  the  palace,  in  the  street  of 
Santiago,  and  daily,  for  the  space  of  a month, 
saw  them  bending  their  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

**  One  day  they  came  to  me  in  a great 
hurry,  with  a strange  expression  on  both 
their  countenances.  ‘ We  have  seen  Chris- 
tina, hijo  ’ (my  son),  said  Pepita  to  me. 

* Within  the  palace?’  I inquired. 

^ Within  the  palace,  O child  of  my  gar- 
lochin,’  answered  the  sibyl.  ‘ Christina  at 
last  saw  and  sent  for  us,  as  I knew  she 
would ; I told  her  ^ Bahi,’  and  Chicharona 
danced  the  Romalis  (Gipsy  dance)  before 
her.’ 

"'What  did  you  tell  her?’ 

" ' I told  her  many  things,’  said  the  hag, 
' many  things  which  I need  not  tell  you : 
know,  however,  that  among  other  things, 
I told  her  that  the  chabori  (little  queen) 
would  die,  and  then  she  would  be  queen  of 
Spain.  I told  her,  moreover,  that  within 
three  years  she  would  marry  the  son  of  the 
king  of  France,  and  that  it  was  her  bahi  to 
die  queen  of  France  and  Spain,  and  to  be 
loved  much  and  hated  much.’ 

" ' And  did  you  not  dread  her  anger  when 
you  told  her  these  things  V 

"'Dread  her,  the  Busnee?’  screamed 
Pepita.  ' No,  my  child,  iks  dreaded  me  far 
more  ; I looked  at  her  so — and  raised  mj  finger 
so— and  Chicharona  clapped  her  hands,  and 
the  Busnee  beUeved  aU  I said,  and  teas  afraid 
<f  me : and  then  I asked  for  the  pardon  of 
my  son,  and  she  pledged  her  word  to  see 
into  the  matter,  and  when  we  came  away 
she  gave  me  this  baria  of  gold,  and  to  Chi- 
charona this  other,  so  at  all  events  we  have 
hokkanoed  the  queen.  May  an  evil  end 
overtake  her  body,  the  Busnee!’  ” — Vcl.  i, 

p.282. 

We  leave  our  readers  to  their  own  con- 
clusions as  to  the  probability  of  this  story. 
We  rather  think  the  Gipsies  " hokkanoed  ” 
the  missionary. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  Zincali 
is  described  as  most  singular.  Their  eyes 
are  said  to  have  a phosphorescent  glare, 
which,  no  doubt,  must  be  a remarkable  ad- 
dition to  the  points  in  which  they  differ 


from  the  rest  of  the  world.  " Its  peculiarity 
consists  chiefly  in  a strange  staring  expres- 
sion, which,  to  be  understood  must  be  seen, 
and  in  a thin  glaze,  which  steals  over  it 
when  in  repose,  and  seems  to  emit  phospho- 
ric The  handsomest  of  Ae  race 

whom  Mr.  Borrow  remembers  to  have 
seen,  were,  as  would  be  imagined,  English 
Gipsies.  The  description  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice. It  is  given  as  of  three  individuals  who 
presented  themselves  at  a pugilistic  display 
which  Mr.  Borrow  witnessed  in  his  youth, 
and  considering  that  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  had  elapsed,  between  the  oc- 
currence and  the  story,  we  cannot  but  re- 
mark that  our  author’s  memory  is  quite  as 
notable  as  his  gift  of  tongues. 

" I have  seen  Gipsies  of  various  lands, 
Russian,  Hungarian,  and  Turkish ; and  I 
have  also  seen  the  legitimate  children  of 
most  countries  of  the  world,  but  I never 
saw,  upon  the  whole,  three  more  remarka- 
ble individuals,  as  far  as  personal  appear- 
ance was  concerned,  than  the  three  English 
Gipsies  who  now  presented  themselves  to 
my  eyes  on  that  spot  Two  of  them  had 
dismounted,  and  were  holding  their  horses 
by  the  reins.  The  tallest,  and  at  the  first 
glance  the  most  interesting  of  the  two,  was 
almost  a giant,  for  his  height  could  not  have 
been  less  than  six  feet  three.  It  is  impossi- 
ble  for  the  imagination  to  concdoe  any  thing 
more  perfectly  beautiful  than  were  the  features 
(f  this  man,  and  the  most  tktfvi  scrdptor  of 
Qreece  might  have  taken  them  as  his  model 
for  a hero  and  a god.  The  forehead  was 
exceedingly  lofty — a rare  thing  in  a Gipsy ; 
th%  nose  less  Roman  than  Grecian — fine, 
yet  delicate ; the  eyes  large,  overhung  with 
drooping  lashes,  giving  them  almost  a mel- 
ancholy expression ; it  was  only  when  they 
were  highly  elevated  that  the  Oipsy  glance 
peered  out,  if  that  can  be  catted  a glaneewhich 
is  a strange  stare,  Uke  nothk^  else  tn  this 
world.  His  complexion — a beautiful  olive ; 
and  his  teeth  of  a brilliancy  uncommon  even 
among  these  people,  who  have  aU  fine 
teeth.  He  was  dressed  in  a coarse  wag- 
oner’s slop,  which,  however,  was  unable 
to  conceal  altogether  the  proportions  of  his 
Herculean  figure.  He  might  be  about 
twenty-eight.  His  companion  and  his  cap- 
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tain,  Gipsy  Will,  was,  I think,  fifty  when 
he  was  hanged,  ten  years  subsequently  (for 
I never  afterwards  lost  sight  of  him),  in  the 
front  of  the  jail  of  Bury,  St  Esmonds.  I 
have  still  present  before  me  his  bushy  black 
hair,  his  black  face,  and  his  big  black  eyes, 
full  and  thoughtful,  but  fix^  and  staring. 
His  dress  consisted  of  a loose,  blue  jockey 
coat,  jockey  boots  and  breeches ; in  his  hand 
a huge  jockey  whip,  and  on  his  head  (it 
struck  me  at  the  time  for  its  singularity) 
a broad-brimmed,  high-peaked  Andalusian 
hat,  or  at  least  one  very  much  resembling 
those  generally  worn  in  that  province.  In 
stature  he  was  shorter  than  Bis  more  youth- 
ful companion,  yet  he  must  have  measured 
six  feet  at  least,  and  was  stronger  buih,  if 
possible.  What  brawn!  what  bone!  what 
legs!  what  thighs!  The  third  Gipsy,  who 
remained  on  horseback,  looked  more  like  a 
phantom  than  any  thing  human.  His  com- 
plexion was  the  color  of  pale  dust,  and  of 
that  same  color  was  all  that  pertained  to 
him,  hat  and  clothes.  His  boots  were  dusty 
of  course^  for  it  was  midsummer,  and  his 
very  horse  was  of  a dusty  dun.  His  fea- 
tures were  whimsically  ugly,  most  of  his 
teeth  were  gone,  and  as  to  his  age,  he  might 
be  thirty  or  sixty.  He  was  somewhat  lame 
and  halt,  but  an  unequalled  rider  when  once 
upon  his  steed,  which  he  was  naturally  not 
very  solicitous  to  quit  I subsequently  dis- 
covered that  he  was  considered  the  wizard 

of  the  gang 

WUl, — ^The  best  man  in  England 
for  twenty  pounds  ? 

TkurteU, — I am  backer. 

Twenty  pouad$  is  a tempting  sum — and 
Mere  toere  mm  (hat  day  vpcn  the  grem  mea- 
dow ufho  wotdd  have  tked  the  hhod  of  their 
mm  fathers  for  the  Jfthqf  the  priee,^^ — Vol.  i, 
p.  2L 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Mr.  Borrow 
to  have  borne  in  mind  the  fact  stated  in  his 
last  sentence,  while  indulging  in  the  many 
disparaging  remarks,  with  which  he  has 
regaled  the  Spanish  people,  most  especially 
as  regards  their  love  of  gold.  Surely  a 
country  where  such  a state  of  things  could 
exist — ^where  human  life  would  be  held 
dear  at  fbur  pounds  sterling — ^must  present 
an  ample  field  for  home-missionary  labor. 


Our  author  himself  might  certainly  have 
found  a vast  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the 
eastern  county  where  this  scene  is  laid ; 

: a sphere,  perhaps  not  so  romantic  as  the 
; wild  sierras,  or  the  sunny  landscapes  of 
; Spain,  but  one  where  he  could  have  grati- 
; fied  his  zeal  for  religion,  without  the  risk  of 
confounding  his  love  of  travel  with  his  love 
; of  souls. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Borrow  owed  his 
I admission  into  the  Gipsy  mysteries  to  his 
i proficiency  in  the  Rommany  tongue.  Al- 
i though  the  Zincali  are  enthusiastically  at- 
; tached  to  their  language,  and  greet  with  ao 
clamation  a stranger  who  possesses  it,  we 
; are  told  by  our  author  that  it  is  fast  becom- 
ing obsolete.  No  individual  can  speak  it 
copiously.  Mr.  Borrow  was  himself  obliged 
: to  collect  from  conversation  with  many,  the 
vocabulary  which  is  subjoined  to  his  work. 

: We  are  not  learned  enough  in  such  matters 
I to  say  whether  Mr.  B.  is  right  in  attributing 
; its  origin  to  the  Sanscrit*  He  demonstrates 
; to  our  satisfaction  that  the  Gitkno  is  not,  as 
I by  some  writers  supposed,  a corruption  of 
the  Arabic  or  Moorish  language.  We  have 
seen  enough,  however,  of  the  dreams  of 
philology,  not  to  know  that  in  the  matter 
^ of  tracing  languages  to  their  roots,  the  ima- 
gination is  frequently  consulting  counsel, 
and  we  must  confess  our  inability  to  dis- 
cover any  striking  resemblance  in  some  of 
the  correspondences  on  which  our  author 
has  based  his  opinion.  We  are  willing, 
nevertheless,  to  yield  to  the  conclusions  of 
a more  competent  judge  than  ourselves, 
and  to  pass  the  Gitano  over  to  the  San- 
scrit— the  more  too,  when  we  find  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  common 

* The  materials  of  Mr.  Borroir*a  refleetiona  on  the 
origin  and  language  of  the  Zincali,  will  be  fonnd 
muM  more  leamedljr  and  logically  elaborated  in 
; Greilmaii’a  Dissertation  on  the  Gipsies  (Trans. 

; London,  1807),  sect,  ii,  chap.  y.  Oar  readers  will 

> there  learn,  that  upon  these,  as  npon  many  other 
I points  of  his  treatise,  Mr.  Borrow  is  by  no  means 
/ very  original,  in  his  facts,  his  reasoning,  or  his  con- 
' elusions.  They  will  see,  also,  how  appropriately 
I and  profitably,  a scientific  treatise  may  dispense 

> with  propagandisoi  and  the  **  drum  ecclesiastic.” 

I It  IS  to  bo  lamented  that  the  learned  Feyj^  has 

> not  left  a tract  on  Gipsy  history.  In  bis  Teatro 
< Critico,  vol.  ii,  Disc,  iii,  sec.  viii,  et  $eq.,  he  adverts 
s to  the  sulnect  slightly  in  connection  wiUi  chiro- 
I mancy.  His  remarks  are  so  full  of  his  enstomary 
\ point*  and  intelligence,  as  to  render  their  brevity  a 
I source  of  much  regret. 
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to  those  who  speak  the  two  languages,  or 
use  them,  seems  to  fonn,  between  them,  a 
bond  of  unquestionable  union.  Mr.  Borrow 
is  careful  to  distinguish  (and  rery  satisfac- 
torily) the  Gipsy  language  from  the  Ger- 
mania or  slang  language  in  use  among 
I them,  generally,  throughout  Europe.  The 
I latter  he  proves  to  be  in  a great  degree  alle- 
E gorical,  the  words  being  used  differently 
! from  their  ordinary  acceptation ; while  the 
I Gipsy  is  an  organized  language,  complete 
; and  regular  in  its  parts,  and  in  no  wise  the 
I creation  of  a late  day,  or  of  robbers’  neces- 
; sides.  There  is  a considerable  collecdon  of 
Gipsy  rhymes  at  the  close  of  the  book. 

! Unless  its  genuineness  be  a merit,  we  can  see 
I no  other  that  it  possesses.  The  thought — 
in  all  cases  simple  enough — ^never  goes  be- 
yond a single  strophe,  and  all  the  strophes 
or  snatches  are  entirely  unconnected. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  article,  we 
apprised  our  readers  of  the  development, 
in  Mr.  Borrow ’s  work,  of  that  peculiar, 
English  trait  of  mind  which  (we  think)  the 
Ckiunt  de  Maistre  caUs,  from  its  narrow- 
ness, "insular.”  One  phase  of  that  pe- 
culiarity is  admirably  porlnyed,  in  the 
January  number  of  the  EMinburgh  Re- 
view, in  an  article  on  **  Dickens’  American 
Notes.”  The  writer  says,  It  is  the  nature 
of  an  Englishman,  to  think  every  thing 
ridiculous,  which  contrasts  with  what  he 
has  been  used  to ; and  it  costs  some  effort 
of  his  reflective  and  imaginative  powers,  to 
make  him  feel  that  the  absurdity  is  in  him- 
self, and  not  in  the  thing  he  sees.”  We 
fear  that  Mr.  Borrow’s  defect  goes  deq>er. 
It  is  rather  an  inability,  growing  out  of  an 
indisposition  to  see  any  good,  where  he  has 
made  up  his  mind,  a priori,  that  every 
thing  must  needs  be  bad.  Thus,  there  is 
scarce  a Spanish  author  cited,  without 
some  disparaging  qualification.  They  seem 
to  be  regarded,  all  as  "mere  carnal  rea- 
soners,”  incapable  of  throwing  any  light  on 
the  subject  they  treat — ^full  of  "absurdi- 
ties”— ^possessing  "understandings  of  the 
very  lowest  order.”*  Every  opportunity  is 
sought  to  throw  their  reflections  into  ridi- 
cule, and  their  religion  into  contempt  For 

♦ Vol.  ii,  p.  98,  note. 
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instance,  we  have  this  very  amiable  piece  of 
generalization  gravely  thrown  out,  as  the 
result  of  the  author’s  experience.  '^The 
Spaniard  has  no  conception,  that  other 
springs  of  action  exist,  than  interest  or 
villainy !”  In  the  same  spirit,  at  the  close 
of  Part  I.  chapter  x.  he  asks  the  following 
question : 

•'What  steps  did  the  government  of 
Spain,  ewU  and  eeduuuHeal,  which  has  so 
often  trumpeted  its  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
what  it  eaUi  the  Chrietian  religion,  which  has 
so  often  been  the  scourge  of  the  Jew,  oC 
the  Mahometan,  and  of  the  professors  of 
the  reformed  faith;  what  steps  did  it  take 
toward  converting,  punishing,  and  rooting 
out  from  Spain,  a sect  of  demi-atheists, 
who,  besides  being  cheats  and  robbers,  dis- 
played the  most  marked  indifference  for  the 
forms  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  pre- 
sumed to  eat  flesh  every  day,  and  to  inter- 
marry with  their  relations,  without  paying 
the  uieegerent  qf  Chriet  here  on  earth  for  per- 
mieeionmto  doP^ 

By  way  of  answer,  he  detaDs  the  follow- 
ing reasons,  which  he  says  that  he  derived 
ftom  an  aged  ecclesiastic  at  Cordova,  who 
was  himself  formerly  an  inquisitor. 

"The  Inquisition  always  looked  upon 
them  with  too  much  contempt  to  give  itself 
the  slightest  trouble  concerning  them  ; for, 
as  no  danger  either  to  the  state,  or  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  would  proceed  from  the  j 
Git&nos,  it  woe  a matter  <f  perfect  ind{ffer- 
enee  to  the  holy  qffiee,  whether  they  Ueed  with- 
out religion  or  not.  The  holy  office  has 
always  reserved  its  anger  for  people  very 
different;  the  Gitinos  having  at  all  times 
been  Oente  barrata  y deepreeudAe?^ — L e.  low 
and  despicable. 

Those  of  our  readers,  who  can  believe 
that  a Spanish  clergyman  could  or  did 
make  to  Mr.  Borrow,  the  statement  which 
we  have  italicised,  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
perceiving  that  the  additional  observations' 
of  that  gentleman  which  we  quote,  are  re- 
dolent of  toleration,  humanity,  and  Chris- 
tian charity. 

" Indeed,  most  of  the  persecutions  which 
have  arisen  in  Spain  against  Jews,  Moors, 
and  Protestants,  sprang  from  motives  with 
which  fanaticism  and  bigotry,  of  which  U it 
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irut  1h»  Spamarda  hoot  their  JvU  ehare,  had 
very  little  connectioiL  Religion  was  as- 
sumed as  a mask  to  conceal  the  yilest  and 
most  detestable  motiFes  which  ever  yet  led 
to  the  commission  of  crying  injustice ; the 
Jews  were  doomed  to  persecution  and  de- 
struction on  two  accounts,  their  great 
riches,  and  their  high  superiority  over  the 
Spaniards  in  learning  and  intellect  •deertee 
Jute  aheaye  been  (he  dominant  paaeion  tn  8pa~ 
nith  nmuUy  their  rage  for  money  being  only 
to  be  compared  to  the  wUd  hunger  <f  tookfee 
for  horeejledi  in  the  time  qf  winter  ; next  to 
avarice,  envy  <f  euperior  talent  and  aeeom- 
ptiehment,  is  the  prevailing  paaeion.  These 
two  detestable  feelings  united,  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  who  were,  for  a 
long  time  an  eye  sore,  both  to  the  clergy 
and  laity,  for  their  great  riches  and  learning. 
Much  the  same  causes  insured  the  expulr 
sion  of  the  Moriscos,  who  were  abhorred 
for  their  superior  industry ; while  the  rrfor- 
motion  waa  kept  down  by  the  gaunt  arm  qf 
the  Inqmaition,  leat  ^ property  if  the  Ckurdi 
ahould  paaa  Mo  other  and  more  deaenaing 
handa.  The  feggot  piles  in  the  squares  of 
Seville  and  Madrid,  which  consumed  the 
bodies  of  the  Hebrew,  the  Morisco,  and  the 
Protestant,  were  lighted  by  avarice  and  envy, 
and  those  same  piles  would  likewise  have 
consumed  the  mulatto  carcass  of  die  Gita- 
no,  had  he  been  learned  and  wealthy 
enough  to  become  obnoxious  to  the  two 
master  passions  of  the  Spaniards.’’ — FbL  L 
p,  153. 

We  pray  the  reader  to  observe  the  quiet 
nonchalance,  with  which  Mr.  Borrow  de- 
nounces the  wild  hunger”  of  “the  Church” 
for  its  own  possessions,  as  something  woh 
fish  beyond  comparison,  whilst  the  e^rt  of 
the  other  and  more  deserving  hands”  to 
lay  hold  of  what,  by  no  law  of  Gh)d  or 
man,  could  belong  to  them,  seems  to  be 
treated  as  commendably  righteous!  We 
will  not  embitter  an  arti<^,  mainly  literary, 
by  entering  into  invidious  national  compa- 
risons, but  we  think  that  Mr.  j^rrow,  if 
imbued  with  that  Christian  spirit  which  he 
professes  so  ostentatiously,  might  p^hiqis 
have  found,  in  the  history  of  his  own  dear 
native  land,  similar  developmejats  of  ava- 
rice and  envy,”  on  a scale  horrible  enough 


to  send  him  weeping  into  sackcloth  and 
ashes.  Were  the  fires  of  Protestant  perse- 
cution, which  illuminated  the  first  years  of 
the  reformation  kindled  by  flame  from  hea- 
ven— or  did  they  catch  intensity,  from  fee 
breath  of  human  passion — of  love  of  gold, 
of  bigotry  and  sin  7 Were  the  “ other  and 
more  deserving  hands,”  which  divided  fee 
plunder  of  fee  Bnglish  monasteries,  moved 
altogether  by  the  inspiration  of  faith,  and 
fee  beauty  of  holiness?  What  is  fee 
moral,  which  is  drawn  by  fee  philosophical 
Prescott,  from  the  unhappy  expulsion  of 
fee  Moriscoes  from  fee  Peninsula?  It  is 
not  one  of  denunciation,  of  wrath,  or  of 
insult  It  is  fee  mournful  question  which 
he  asks  of  humanity,  and  fee  answer 
whereof,  in  every  man’s  heart,  should 
humble  instead  of  feeding  our  pride. 

Where  is  fee  land,  which  can  boast  feat 
fee  spirit  of  intolerance,  which  forms  the 
very  breath  of  persecution,  is  altogether 
extinct  in  its  bosom  ?”*  Can  Mr.  Borrow 
forget  how  fee  Jewish  people  were  hunted 
down,  during  fee  reigns  of  Richard  I.  Hen- 
ry III.  and  Edward  1.  of  England  ? Does 
history  teU  no  tales  of  torture,  robbery  and 
confiscation,  of  which  these  unhappy  men 
were  unceasingly  the  victims,  until  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  fee  latter  king,  fifteen 
thousand  of  them,  after  having  been  plun- 
dered, were  banished  from  fee  kingdom, 
where,  as  Hume  says,  few  of  them,  down 
to  his  time,  had  afterwards  lived  ?t  Was  it 
avarice  or  envy,”  which  did  these  deeds 
of  shame?  Were  fee  wolves  raging  for 
fee  horse  flesh  to  such  a degree,  in  en- 
lightened Elngland,”  that  for  three  hundred 
and  sixty-four  years,  down  to  fee  great 
rebellion^  the  children  of  Israel  remained 
in  weary  banishment?  AJasI  that  men’s 
prejudices  should  so  weaken  their  under- 
standings, and  extinguish  their  better  feel- 
ings, as  to  bid  them  ascribe  to  systems  which 
they  hate,  fee  sins  feat  are  common  to  our 
nature — as  to  send  them  forth,  wife  a pre- 
tence to  heal  in  others,  fee  wounds  feat  fes- 
ter in  their  own  breasts  I From  Mr.  Borrow, 
this  atrocious  libel  on  fee  Spanish  people 
comes  wife  an  especially  bad  grace.  Dur- 

*2  Prescott,  456.  fl  Home,  448. 

t Jae.  L.  Die.  Tit.  Jews. 
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iog  the  long  years  6iat  he  passed  in  the 
peninsula — ^prosecuting  an  errand  contrary 
to  the  laws — a stranger  too,  and  not  over 
civil — he  was  made  welcome  to  all  that  the 
humble  hospitality  of  town  and  country 
could  afford  him.  The  roof  of  the  poorest 
peasant  sheltered  him,  as  comfortably  as 
its  master,  and  though  the  bread  was  brown 
and  scanty,  the  half  of  it  was  his.  To 
these  facts  we  have  his  own  testimony.* 
Of  these  hungry  wolves,  he  himself  con- 
fesses, that  they  always  esteem  it  a privi- 
lege, to  pay  another  person’s  reckoning.”! 
Of  these  **  Spaniards  who  have  their  full 
share  of  fanaticism  and  bigotry,”  be  him- 
self aflSrms,  that  strange  as  it  may  sound, 
Spain  is  not  a fanatic  country.  I know 
something  about  her  and  declare  that  she 
is  not,  nor  has  ever  been;  Spain  never 
changes!”!  Where  then  is  the  truth?  If 
Mr.  Borrow  were  **a  mere  carnal  rea- 
soner,”  we  should  say  that  he  had  involved 
himself,  inextricably,  in  most  disreputable 
contradiction.  As  it  is,  we  suppose  that 
what  is  true,  must  be  so'  (iken — ^what  is 

I false  must  be  understood  in  a Pickwickian 

I sense  only ! We  will  have  charity  at  least, 
and  leave  Mr.  Borrow — 

We  were  going  to  say,  we  should  leave 
Mr.  Borrow  to  his  conscience.  Before  we 
do  so,  we  had  better  examine  his  notions  of 
that  tribunal. 

It  has  been  said,  that  there  is  a secret 
monitor,  or  conscience,  within  every  heart, 
which  immediately  upbraids  the  individual 
on  the  commission  of  a crime ; this  may  he 
true,  but  certainly  the  monitor  within  the 
Oitino  breast  is  a very  feeble  one,  for  little 
attention  is  ever  paid  to  its  reproofs.  With 
regard  to  conscience,  he  it  permitted  to  ob- 
serve, that  U varies  much  according  to  climate, 
country,  and  rdigion  ; perhaps  noiohere  is  it 
so  terrible  and  strong  as  in  England ; I need 
not  say  why.  Among  the  EngHsk,  I have 
seen  many  • individuals  stricken  low,  and 
broken  hearted,  by  the  force  of  conscience ; 
but  never  among  the  Spaniards  or  Italians.” 
Vol.  \,p.  313. 

If  this  be  not  the  acme  of  absurdity,  or 
something  worse,  we  are  at  a loss  to  com- 

*  Bible  in  Spain,  preface  p.  10.  f Ib>  | Ib. 

E-- 


prehend  it  In  the  first  plroe,  it  seems  to 
us,  to  render  the  ‘'still  small  voice”  not 
only  a very  doubtful,  but  a very  variable 
commodity,  and  may  perhaps  account  for 
Mr.  Borrow’s  cavalier  mode  of  treating  it, 
when  beneath  the  Spanish  sun.  But,  in 
good  earnest,  where  is  this  English  mo- 
nopoly to  stop?  Power,  commerce,  en- 
lightenment, religion,  and  last  of  all  con- 
science— 

Did  yoa  say  all  ? 
Whal,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam. 
Atone  fell  swoop 

,We  should  be  pleased  if  Mr.  Borrow 
would  " say  why.”  We  confess  ourselves 
entirely  unable  to  understand  " why,”  un- 
less it  be  true,  as  Knowles  has  it,  that 

Repentance  is  a grace,  but  it  is  one 
That  grows  npon  deformity.*’ 

And  the  most  natural  way  of  accounting 
for  the  superabundance  of  the  “ grace,”  is 
to  suppose  that  there  exists  a laige  surplus 
of  the  “ deformity.” 

We  have  already  extended  this  article, 
beyond  the  limits  which  we  had*hppointed, 
and  we  shall  close  it,  by  a reference  to  our 
author’s  views  of  the  Spanish  Gipsy  legis- 
lation.” 

“ The  first  law  issued  against  the  Gipsies 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  at  Medina  Del  Campo,  in  1499. 
In  this  edict  they  were  commanded,  undet 
certain  penalties,  to  become  stationary  in 
towns  and  villages,  and  to  provide  them- 
selves with  masters  whom  they  might  serve 
for  their  maintenance,  or  in  default  thereof, 
to  quit  the  kingdom  at  the  end  of  sixty  daye. 
JVb  mention  is  made  of  the  country  to  which 
they  were  expected  to  betake  themselves  in  the 
event  of  their  quitting  Spain.  Perhaps,  as 
they  are  caUed  Egyptians,  it  was  eonchided 
that  they  would  forthwith  return  to  Egypt; 
but  the  framers  of  the  lose  never  seem  to  have 
considered  what  means  these  Egyptians  poe 
sessed  of  transporting  their  families  and  ^wm- 
sekes  across  Vie  sea  to  such  a distance,  or  ^ 
they  betook  themselves  to  other  countries,  what 
reception  a host  of  people,  covfessedly  thieves 
and  vagabonds,  xoere  Ukely  to  meet  with,  or 
whether  it  was  fair  w the  two  Christian  princes 
to  get  rid  ff  such  a ntsisaswe  at  the  esyieswe 
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Mr  Snek  maUm  were  qf 

eounelrftforihe  Oipeiee  Mneekfes  to  eettie.^^ 
FcLhp.  175. 

Sucoeeding  monarehs,  down  to  Philip  V, 
modified  this  law^  and  increased  the  seve* 
rity  of  its  proTisions,  confining  the  Ghinos 
to  their  particular  cantonments^  and  making 
it  lawful  for  the  proper  officers  to  arrest  or 
slay  them^  under  certain  circumstances  of 
disobedience  to  the  many  prohibitory  en- 
actments proclaimed  against  them.  In  the 
year  1783,  Charles  III  being  king,  the 
whole  system  was  revised,  and  a new  code 
enacted,  remarkable  alike  for  its  wisdom 
and  humanity.  Instead  of  persecution, 
which  was  found  to  have  had  its  usual 
effect,  of  increasing  the  evil,  an  opposite 
method  was  adopted.  All  trades  and  pro- 
fessions were  thrown  open  to  the  Gipsies, 
as  to  other  subjects.  They  were  united  to 
the  body  of  the  people,  by  freedom  of 
access  to  common  pursuits,  and  by  the  en- 
joyment of  equal  rights.  The  law  pun- 
ished them,  precisely  as. other  offenders, 
and  only  resorted  to  severity,  after  a wilful 
and  notorious  violation  of  its  provisions, 
and  a determined  manifestation  of  their 
hostility  to  society  and  civiltzation.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  system,  Mr.  Borrow 
admits  that  the  wild,  wandering  propensi- 
ties of  the  Zlncali  have  been  modified,  and 
that  they  are  now  sinking  into  the  bosom  of 
the  other  race,  their  ultimate  extinction 
being  certain,  if  distant 

Now,  one  would  think  that  in  this  happy 
result,  there  would  be  room  for  nothing 
but  gratulation — fiiat  the  errors  of  the  old 
system  would  be  forgotten  and  forgiven, 
through  the  merits  of  its  successor.  What 
says  Mr.  Borrow  in  that  regard  ? Let  him 
speak  for  himself. 

We  should  not  have  said  thus  much  of 
Carlos  Tercero,  whose  character  has  been 
extravagantly  praised  by  the  multitude,  and 
severely  criticised  by  the  dueerrmg  fete  who 
look  deeper  than  the  surface  of  thmgs,  if  a 
law  passed  during  his  reign  did  not  connect 
him  intimately  with  the  history  of  the 
Gitinos,  whose  condition  to  a certain  ex- 
tent it  has  already  altered,  and  over  whose 
future  destinies  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
will  exert  considerable  influence.  Whether 
VoL.  II.— No.  5. 


Carlos  Teroero  had  any  thing  further  to  do  | 
with  its  enactment  than  subscribing  it  with 
his  own  hand,  is  a point  difficult  to  deter- 
mine; the  chances  are  that  he  had  not; 
there  w damning  eoidenee  to  prove  that  tn 
mang  reepeete  he  %ea»  a mere  J>/hnrod,  and  U 
it  not  probable  that  eueh  a character  would 
ocevpy  hie  thoughts  nrnch  with  plane  for  the 
we^hre  qf  hie  people,  especially  such  a class 
as  the  Gitfinos,  however  willing  to  build 
public  edifices,  gratifying  to  his  own  vanity, 
with  the  money  which  a provident  prede- 
cessor bad  amassed. 

The  law  in  question  is  dated  19th  Sept, 
1783.  It  is  entitled,  **  Rules  for  repres- 
sing and  chastising  the  vagrant  mode  of  life, 
and  other  excesses,  of  those  who  are  called 
Gitknos.”  It  is  in  many  respects  widely 
different  from  all  the  preceding  laws,  and 
on  that  account  we  have  separated  it  from 
them,  deeming  it  worthy  of  particular 
notice.  It  is  evidentiy  the  production  of  a 
comparatively  enlightened  spirit,  for  Spain 
had  already  begun  to  emerge  from  the 
dreary  nif^  of  'Jumaenum  'and  bigotry, 
though  the  light  which  beamed  upon  her  woe 
not  ^lat  of  the  Oospd,  bfwt  tf  modem  phdo- 
eophy.  The  spirit,  however,  qf  the  writers  <f 
the  Eneydopidie  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of 
Torquemada  and  Moncada,  and  however 
deeply  we  may  lament  the  many  grievous 
omissions  in  the  law  of  Carlos  Tercero  (for 
M provision  was  made  for  the  spiritual  instruct 
tkn  of  the  OUdnos,)  we  prefer  it  in  all  points, 
to  that  of  Philip  III,  and  to  the  law  passed 
during  the  reign  (f  that  unhappy  victim  of 
monkish  fraud,  perfidy,  and  poison,  Charles 
II.»»— Fbl.  i,  p.  188. 

Were  it  not  melancholy  to  see  a man  of 
intellect,  pandering  to  the  miserable  preju- 
dices which  these  paragraphs  were  obvi- 
ously meant  to  foster,  we  should  consider  I 
the  weary  cant  which  fills  them,  as  a most 
amusing  instance  of  the  caput  insanabile.’’  : 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  Mr.  Bor-  : 
row  sneers  at  the  law  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  for  its  cruelty  in  banishing  ffie 
Gipsies  without  directing  them  where  to  go. 
The  words  ‘*ttvo  Christian  princes^^  are 
italicised  in  the  original,  to  show,  we  sup- 
pose, that  all  the  Christianity  of  Ferdinand  | 
and  Isabella  was  in  their  title.  Now  it  so  ; 
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Mght,  and  soulrennobling  religion;  sordid 
cheating  she  has  considered  as  the  path  to 
riches;  vexatious  persecution  as  the  path  to 
power  ; and  the  consequence  has  been  that  she 
is  now  poor  and  powerless,  a pagan  among 
the  pagans,  with  a dozen  kings,  aaid  with  none. 
Can  we  be  surprised,  therefore,  that,  mis- 
taken in  policy,  religion,  and  moral  conduct, 
she  should  have  fallen  into  an  error  on 
points  80  naturally  dark  and  mysterious,  as 
the  history  and  origin  of  those  remarkable 
people,  whom  for  the  last  four  hundred 
years,  she  has  supported  under  the  name 
of  Gitinos?’' — Vol.  u,p.  82. 

Like  a man  bitten  by  a tarantula,  Mr. 
Borrow  removes  the  phrenzy  of  which  the 
above  is  a trifling  orgasm,  by  the  musical 
strains  of  the  following  pleasant  consolation. 

In  England,  of  late,  the  Gipsies  have 
excited  particular  attention,  but  a desire  far 
more  noble  and  laudable  than  mere  anti- 
quarian curiosity,  has  given  rise  to  it, 
namely,  the  desire  of  propagating  the  glory 
of  Christ  among  those  who  knew  him  not, 
and  of  saving  souls  from  the  jaws  of  the 
infernal  wolf.” — Vol  u,p.  82. 

Most  sincerely  do  we  trust  that  such  a 
desire,  if  honestly  entertained,  may  be  grati- 
fied ; but  it  appears  that  the  Gipsies  have 
already  reached  the  highest  point  of  hatred 
to  their  neighbors  who  are  not  of  their  class, 
and  as  this  would  seem  to  be  the  essence  of 
what  Mr.  Borrow  considers  '^soul-enno- 
bling religion,”  we  do  not  know  that  the 
jaws  of  the  wolf  are  likely  to  be  deprived  of 
many  victims  by  the  " attention  ” which  it 
is  probable  he  would  commend.  At  all 
events  we  do  not  anticipate  much  success 
from  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Borrow ’s  system 
as  detailed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
We  rather  opine  that  the  " small  glass  of 
Malaga  wine”  was  a more  potent  mission- 
ary than  that  gentleman,  with  all  his  elo- 
quence. Our  readers  will  perhaps  concur 
with  us,  when  they  examine  the  uses  to 
which  our  author’s  translated  Gospels  were 
applied.  We  commend  to  them  the  con- 
cluding stor)',  which  shows  that  Mr.  Borrow 
in  the  absence  of  a good  proselyte,  could 
make  out  to  gather  a good  joke  for  his  book. 

" Try  them  with  the  Gospel,  I hear  some 
one  cry,  which  speaks  to  all ; I did  try  them 


with  the  Gospel,  and  in  their  own  language. 
I commenced  with  Pepa  and  Chicharona. 
Determined  that  they  should  understand  it, 
I proposed  that  they  themselves  should 
translate  it.  They  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  which,  June  ever,  did  not  disqualify  them 
from  being  translators.  I had  myself  pre- 
viously translated  the  whole  Testament 
into  the  Spanish  Rommany,  but  I was  de- 
sirous to  circulate  among  the  Gitinos,  a 
version  conceived  in  the  exact  language  in 
which  they  express  their  ideas.  The  wo- 
men made  no  objection,  they  were  fond  of 
our  tertulias,  and  they  likewise  reckoned  on 
one  small  glass  of  Malaga  wine,  with  which  I 
invariably  presented  them.  Upon  the  whole 
they  conducted  themselves  much  better  than 
could  have  been  expected.  We  commenced 
with  St.  Luke ; they  rendering  into  Rom- 
many the  sentences  which  I delivered  to 
them  in  Spanish.  They  proceeded  as  far  as 
the  eighth  chapter,  in  the  middle  of  tchich  they 
broke  down.  Was  that  to  be  wondered  at? 
The  only  thing  that  astonished  me  was 
that  I had  induced  two  such  strange  beings 
to  advance  so  far  in  a task  so  unwonted, 
and  so  entirely  at  variance  with  their  habits 
as  translation.” — Vol  i,  p.  318. 

"The  Gitanos  of  Madrid  purchased  the 
Gipsy  Luke  freely  : many  of  the  men  un- 
derstood it  and  prized  it  highly,  induced  of 
course  more  by  the  language  than  the  doctrine  ; 
the  women  were  particularly  anxious  to 
obtain  copies,  though  unable  to  read;  but 
each  wished  to  have  one  in  her  pocket,  espe- 
cially when  engaged  in  thieving  expeditions, 
for  they  all  looked  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a 
charm,  which  would  preserve  them  from  all 
danger  and  mischance  ; some  even  went  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  in  this  respect  it  was 
equally  efficacious  as  the  Bar  Lacht,  or  load- 
stone, which  they  are  in  general  so  desirous 
of  possessing.  Of  this  Gospel  five  hundred 
copies  were  printed,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  I contrived  to  circulate  among  the 
Gipsies  in  various  parts ; I cast  the  book 
upon  the  waters  and  left  it  to  its  destiny.” — 
Voli,p.3\9. 

" My  little  congregation,  if  such  I may 
call  it,  consisted  entirely  of  women : the 
men  seldom  or  never  visited  me  save  they 
stood  in  need  of  something  which  they 
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hoped  to  obtain  from  me.  This  circum- 
stance 1 little  regretted,  their  manners  and 
conversation  being  the  reverse  of  interesting. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that, 
even  with  respect  to  the  women,  matters 
went  on  invariably  in  a smooth  and  satis- 
factory maimer.  The  following  little  anec-  | 
dote  will  show  what  slight  dependence 
can  be  placed  upon  them,  and  how  disposed 
they  are  at  all  times  to  take  part  in  what  is 
grotesque  and  malicious.  One  day  they 
arrived,  attended  by  a Gipsy  jockey  whom 
I had  never  previously  seen.  We  had 
scarcely  been  seated  a minute,  when  this 
fellow  rising  took  me  to  the  window,  and 
without  any  preamUe  or  circumlocution, 
said — * Don  Jorge,  you  shall  lend  me  two 
barias’  (ounces  of  gold).  to  yout 

whoU  race,  my  exedknt  friend  (we  fear 
that  there  was,  here,  a little  of  the  ‘ wolf^ 
and  the  ^ horse  flesh’),  said  1,  'are  you 
frantic?  Sit  down  and  be  discreet’  He 
obeyed  me  literally,  sat  down,  and  when 
the  rest  departed,  followed  with  them.  W e 
did  not  invariably  meet  at  my  own  house, 
but  occasionally  at  one  in  a street  inhabited 
by  Gipsies.  On  the  appointed  day  I went 
to  this  house,  where  I found  the  women  as- 
sembled ; the  jockey  was  also  present  On 
seeing  me  he  advanced,  again  took  me 
aside,  and  again  said,  "Don  Jorge,  you 
shall  lend  me  two  barias.”  1 made  hhn  no 
answer,  but  at  once  entered  on  the  sulqect 
.which  brought  me  thither.  I spoke  for 
some  time  in  Spanish;  1 chose  for  the 
theme  of  my  discourse,  the  eituation  of  the 
Hebmoi  m Egypt,  and  pointed  out  its  simi- 
larity to  that  of  the  Gitknos  in  Spain.  1 
spoke  of  the  power  of  God>  manifested  in 
preserving  both  as  separate  and  distinct 
people  among  the  nations  until  the  present 
day.  I manned  mUh  my  tubjeet.  1 subse- 
quendy  produced  a manuscript  book,  from 
which  I read  a portion  of  Seriptmre,  and  the 
Lord^e  Prayer  and  Apo^let^  Creed  in  Rom- 
many,  When  1 had  concluded  1 looked 
around  me.  The  features  of  the  assembly 
were  twisted,  and  the  eyes  of  all  turned 
upon  me  with  a frightful  squint ; not  an  in- 
dividual present  but  squinted — the  genteel 
P6pa,  the  good-humored  Chicharona,  the 
Casdamf,  &c.  &c.,  all  squinted.  The  Gipsy 


fellow,  the  contriver  of  the  bflrla,  squinted 
worst  of  alL  Such  are  Gipsies.”— Fof.  i, 
p.  321. 

We  admire  the  candor  of  these  disclosuies. 
There  is  enough  in  them  to  make  us  regret 
that  Mr.  Borrow  should  have  wasted  in 
pestilent  polemics,  what  would  have  made 
him  famous  as  an  observer  and  a humorist 
We  sincerely  wish  him  better  fortune,  should 
he  hereafter  cease  to  mistake  hk  roaming 
propensities  (as  we  have  hinted),  for  mis- 
sionary zeal,  and  make  up  his  mind  pa- 
tiently to  delve  in  his  own  weedy  vitte3raTd. 

We  will  not  forestall  the  fuller  views 
which  we  shall  feel  ourselves  compiled  to 
express  in  regard  to  Mr.  Borrow,  when  we 
shall  have  come  to  his  " Bible  in  Spain.” 
The  evils  which  flow  from  books  of  this 
sort  are  too  obvious  to  require  much  com- 
ment There  are  some  strangely  deluded 
people,  who  think  that  the  whole  duty  of  man 
consists,  the  one  half  in  a holy  horror  of 
their  neighbors’  faith — the  remainder  in 
constantly  giving  that  horror  expression. 
This  class,  we  hope,  nay,  we  are  sure,  is 
gradually  diminishing  in  our  country,  and 
must  become  less  and  less,  as  we  slowly 
extricate  ourselves  from  our  ancient  blind  ^ 
adherence  to  every  thing — moral,  political, 
philosophical,  and  religious — ^which  we  find 
in  English  books.  The  Athenian  sophists, 
it  is  said,  could  not  conduct  a law-suit  for 
the  loss  of  a sucking  pig,  without  introduc- 
ing Marathon  and  Salamis.*  It  is  just  as 
impossible  for  English  writers  of  Mr.  Bor- 
row’s  caste  (and  to  that  caste  the  majority 
belong)  to  b^eve  that  truth  is  truth,  and  to 
admit  that  they  tell  it  of  a Cafliolic  people, 
without  introducing  the  Inquisition  and  the 
horned  beast  of  the  Apocalypse.  What 
has  "Popery”  to  do  with  chiromancy? 
What  relation  between  Torquemada  and 
Moncada,  and  the  wild  horse-thieves  of 
Roma?  How  is  it  possible  that  we  shall 
ever  see  that  mutual  understanding  and  af- 
fection generated  among  nations,  which  it 
is  alike  the  efibrt  of  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity to  produce,  if  books  of  travel  are  to 
be  thus  tainted  with  fanaticism,  and  every 
little  tourist  is  to  read  and  determine  na- 

• Scwell’i  Plato,  p.  167. 
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tioDal  character,  not  by  the  unerring  test  of 
truth  and  candor,  but  according  to  the  no- 
tions which  he  may  draw  from  his  own 
budget  of  locomotire  theology  1 How  can 
the  jewel  be  found  at  the  Attorn  of  the 
well,  if  men  like  Mr.  Borrow  will  be  for- 
eYcr  muddying  the  waters  ? It  is  strange 
that  authors  themselTes  should  not  see  the 
impolicy  of  all  this — to  say  nothing  of  its 
criminality.  A few  kindred  spirits  may  go 
hand  in  hand  with  them  for  a time,  but  will 
any  sensihle  man  regard  their  partisan  pages 
wi^  confidence  ? When  the  ferrer  of  sym- 
pathetic passion  shall  haye  grown  cool,  will 


posterity  set  its  seal  upon  yolumes,  as  clas- 
sics of  the  language,  when  their  authority 
as  to  &ctB  and  principles  is  utterly  destroyed, 
by  distortions  naked  upon  eyery  page  1 We 
; should  think  that  experience  might  be  safely 
: consulted  for  an  answer  to  these  questions. 
But  alas ! we  fear  that  her  wisdom  will  be 
of  little  ayail,  until  weak  heads  and  bad 
hearts  shall  haye  become  more  rare, — until 
bad  education  shall  haye  ceased  to  peryert 
the  better  part  of  our  nature,  and  interest 
I shall  haye  foigotten  to  corrupt  the  little  that 
ignorance,  malice,  and  peryersion  may  haye 
left  unpolluted  ? 


THE  EPISCOPAUAN  CHURCH  A MODERN  SECT. 

Concluded  ftom  page  S97. 


" A T the  period  of  the  reformation,”  says 
jLX  Dr.  Hook,  **  when  Cranmer  and  Rid- 
ley flourished,  there  was  a Church  existing 
and  established  in  England,  and,  as  arch- 
bishop of  that  Church,  Cranmer,  our  cele- 
brated reformer,  was  consecrated.  That 
Church  had  exists,  as  all  parties  admit, 
from  the  first  planting  of  Christianity  in 
England.”  Very  good,  doctor.  But  let  us 
take  the  tail  of  the^quotation  first,  and  then 
the  head,  and  see  if  he  does  not  bite  his  tail, 

. deyour  his  own  body,  and  then  hatch  a new 
progeny  under  hisown  ermine  and  that  of  the 
royal  mantle.  But  first,  may  1 not  ask  you, 
doctor,  what  difference  was  thei^,  in  genus 
or  in  right,  between  the  reformer,  Cranmer, 
and  the  reformers,  Luther,  Zuinglius,  Cal- 
yin,  Beza  or  Knox  ? You  repudiate  these, 
just  as  if  they  had  not  as  much  right  to  be 
reformers  of  the  different  Churches,  as 
Cranmer  had  of  the  ancient  Church  of  this 
realm.  You  do  well,  howeyer,  to  speak  of 
Cranmer  and  Ridley  only,  for  these  seem 
to  haye  been  almost  the  only  cogs  in  the 
wheel  moyed  by  the  royal  hand.  The  his- 
torians of  those  times  tell  us,  that  when  the 
new  worship  was  concocted  by  Cranmer, 
out  of  eighteen  bishops  eight  were  opposed 
to  it  totally,  and  only  four  gave  it  their  cor- 
dial sanction.  1 will  here  present  to  the 

Ln- 


reader  an  account  of  this  affair,  drawn  up 
by  a gentleman  of  great  learning,  talent,  and 
research,  which  has  just  fallen  under  my 
notice.  ''The  committee  originally  con- 
sisted of  eighteen  bishops,  besides  inferior 
clergy ; eight  of  that  number  were  against 
the  book  in  the  house  of  lords  (vide  Lord^ 
Jounudi,  331).  The  archbishop  of  York, 
the  bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  some 
others,  refused  to  co-operate  with  Cranmer 
when  his  intentions  became  more  apparent 
(Soomes,  iii,  354).  Day,  of  Chichester, 
would  by  no  means  have  his  hand  in  the 
subscription  (HeyUn^s  Rrf.  Ixv,  460).  He, 
with  the  bishops  of  Hereford  and  West- 
minster, protested  against  the  bill  when  it 
passed  the  lords  {Slrype).  Thus  it  seemed 
probable  that,  out  of  the  whole  bench  of 
bishops,  none  remained,  in  the  end,  but 
Cranmer,  Qodiich,  Holbeach,  and  Ridley, 
together  with  a few  assistant  divines,  viz.. 
May,  Taylor,  Haynes,  and  Cox  (Soame^ 
Hiit,  Rtf.  iii,  356).  The  Bishops  (Gardiner, 
Tunstall,  and  Heath,  in  every  respect  Cran- 
mer’s  equals  in  learning,  and  some  of  the 
most  eminent  theologians  of  the  day,  had 
no  part  in  the  undertaking,  which,  like  the 
rest  of  the  changes,  was  the  work  of  a small 
knot  of  discontented,  aspiring,  and  unscru- 
pulous men,  who  had  either  fortunes  to  ac- 
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quire,  or,  like  Cranmer,  by  riolatiDg  their 
promise  of  celibacy,  had  rendered  a seces- 
sion from  the  ancient  Church  an  object  of 
personal  interest  and  security.  It  ought 
neyer  to  be  forgotten,  that,  at  a time  when 
to  oppose  the  religious  innoTations  was  to 
run  counter  to  the  court,  when  the  court 
was  all-powerful,  and  these  innovations 
were  to  the  private  advantage  of  all  who 
supported  them,  only  four  bishops  sanc- 
tioned the  changes,  and  of  these  four,  one, 
at  least,  had  other  affections,  besides  af- 
fection to  his  God,  powerfully  influencing 
his  opinions  and  conduct’^  From  this 
quotation  it  is  evident  that  the  liturgy 
was  not  reformed  by  any  thing  like  a ma^ 
jority  of  the  convocation;  the  far  greater 
number  opposed  it  in  its  first  stages,  and  in 
its  last  stage,  the  house  of  lords;  where 
opposition  was  known  to  be  useless,  and  to 
oppose  was  likely  to  entail  the  highest  dis- 
approbation, eight  bbhops  dared  to  oppose 
h,  and  Day  of  Chichester,  and  the  bishops 
of  Hereford  and  Westminster  entered  their 
protest  against  it.  And  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  this  book,  after  passing  the  houses 
of  pariiament,  and  receiving  the  royal  sanc- 
tion, as  a work  most  godly,  and  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  found,  three  years 
later,  so  heterodox  and  imperfect, by  thesame 
men,  that  it  was  reformed  again ; and,  after 
this,  by  Elizabeth ; and  again  by  Charles, 
every  thinking  man  will  see  the  rottenness  of 
the  whole  reformation  throughout ; for  the 
reformation  of  the  liturgy  was  the  prototype 
of  the  reformation  of  the  Church.  1 now 
turn  to  the  point  before  stated  for  considerar 
tion,  viz.,  Cranmer’s  devouring  his  own 
body,  &c.  The  doctor  says,  with  some 
trufo,  that  at  the  time  of  the  reformation 
there  was  a Church  existing,  of  which 
Cranmer  had  been  consecrated  archbishop, 
and  that  this  Church  had  existed  from  the 
first  planting  of  Christianity  in  England. 

I have  said,  wUh  some  frtitk,  the  doctor  says 
this,  for  it  is  not  altogether  correct,  nor  will 
all  parties  acknowledge  it  to  be  so.  I will 
sift  the  passage  and  give  the  com,  and 
scatter  the  chaff.  Certainly  there  had  al- 
ways been  a Church  in  some  part  of  Bri- 
tain. Whether  the  ancient  British  Church 
was  founded  by  some  of  Christ’s  apostles. 


or  by  others  sent  by  them,  such  as  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  it  is  equally  certain 
there  is  no  evidence  of  foe  general  conver- 
sion of  that  people,  and  foe  formal  estab- 
lishment of  foe  Church  among  them  before 
Eleufoerius,  foe  Roman  pontiff,  sent  two 
missionaries,  Fugadus  and  Damianus,  at 
foe  request  of  King  Lucius,  to  convert  the 
British  nation  (Vide  lAngard^s  lEd.  .Ariglo 
So*.  Chtrehs  pp.  1,  2,  3,  with  foe  notes). 
Now  a Church  was  established  in  England. 
But  foe  doctor  ought  to  know  that  in  the 
year  449,  Hengist,  the  Saxon  chief,  ac- 
cepted foe  invitation  of  Vordgem  to  aid  him 
against  foe  Piets  and  Scots ; and  that  foe 
Saxons,  having  got  a footing  in  foe  coun- 
try, conquered  it,  drove  foe  Britons  out  of 
foe  country,  afterwards  called  England, 
into  Wales  and  other  parts,  and  established 
their  own  idolatry  over  this  land ; and  it 
continued  brooding  from  about  foe  end  of 
foe  second  century  to  nearly  foe  end  of  foe 
sixth  (506),  when  Pope  Gregory  sent  St 
Augustine  and  his  thirty-nine  companions 
to  preach  foe  Gospel  to  foe  Anglo-Saxons, 
in  foe  reign  of  Ethelbert,  who  gave  them 
an  ancient  church  of  the  Britons,  dedicated 
to  St  Martyn,  in  Canterbury,  which  was 
foe  royal  city.  A year  later  foe  king  em- 
braced foe  foifo  and  was  baptized.  He 
now  gave  the  missionaries  the  church  of 
St  Saviour,  originally  built  by  the  Britons, 
and  removing  his  royal  residence  from  Can- 
terbury, gave  them  foe  city  and  surround- 
ing country.  Here  they  built  a monastery, 
and  their  leader,  St  Augustine,  was  con- 
secrated bishop  by  foe  archbishop  of  Arles 
(in  France).  As  Christianity  spread,  St 
Augustine  consecrated  bishops,  and  he  be- 
came foe  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  foe 
first  of  foe  title  and  foe  founder  of  foe  En- 
glish Church.  With  foe  conversion  of 
fihigland  k received  the  Catholic  faith  and 
worship,  and  was  united  to  foe  see  of  Rome 
as  foe  centre  of  unity.  And  foe  Cafoolic 
faith  and  worship  was  foe  same  then  as 
now,  and  foe  English  Church  became  in 
all  things  Cafoolic,  and  continued  such  till 
foe  reformation,  or  deformation.*  The 

* They  who  maintain,  that  with  the  progreia  and 
duration  of  the  Chorch  the  Catholic  religion  loat  ita 
•pirit,  and  the  faith  ita  parity,  have  never  dnly 
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Church  of  the  ancient  Britons  still  existed ; i 
but,  as  they  had  (very  naturally)  a rooted  : 
antipathy  to  the  Saxons,  they  would  not 
submit  to  the  archiepiscopal  authority  of  a : 
Saxon  prelate,  as  ordered  by  the  head  of 
the  Church,  and  thus  became  broken  off 
from  Catholic  unity,  and  the  Saxon  Church 
had  no  connexion  with  the  British,  till  with 
the  Saxon  arms  was  spread  the  empire  of 
the  Saxon  Church.  Now  the  amalgama- 
tion takes  plaqe,  and  the  distinction  is  lost 
in  the  English  Church.  Some  writers  of  the 
present  day,  more  schismatical  than  wise, 
pretend  to  derive  the  English  Church  from  | 
the  ancient  Britons ; and  Dr.  Hook  mixes 
them  up  in  a huddled,  indiscriminate  mass. 
But  they  ought  to  trace  their  origin  either 
to  the  British  or  the  Saxon  Church — they 
cannot  have  it  from  both.  If  they  choose 
the  British,  they  must  disclaim  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  St.  David’s  should  be  their  metro-  | 
politan  see,  and  not  Canterbury.  But  they  \ 

considered  our  Lord’s  parable  of  the  leaven  amon^  | 
meal.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  evidently  the  \ 
Christian  Church  Catholic ; the  meal  is  the  human  | 
race;  the  leaven  is  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  which  | 
are  the  objects  of  faith,  animated  by  the  Spirit  of  | 
God.  This  leaven,  which  was  applied  by  Christ  | 
and  his  apostles,  and  at  first  small  and  insignificant  in  | 
the  eyes  of  man,  was  to  operate,  by  progressive  | 
fermentation,  till  the  whole  mass  was  leavened,  or  \ 
is  to  be  leavened.  Here  we  see  how  the  greater  | 
part  of  the  world  became  Christian,  and  the  whole  < 
18  to  become  Christian.  We  sec  that  it  is  the  same  | 
leaven  at  the  beginning,  and  the  end  of  its  opera*  | 
tion;  that  it  will  never  be  lost  or  corrupted;  that  \ 
the  whole  Church  was  at  first,  is  now,  and  ever  j 
will  be,  of  one  faith  and  one  mass — one  united  | 
whole.  Here  the  unity  of  the  Church,  the  immu-  \ 
lability  of  her  doctrines  and  spirit,  her  perpetuity  | 
and  increase,  are  clearly  described — the  parable  and  < 
the  promises  of  Christ  go  together  to  establish  this  I 
important  truth.  Hence  are  two  corollaries  : 1.  | 
W hen  St.  Augustine  established  the  Roman  religion  | 
in  England,  Rome  was  held  the  head  of  the  whole  | 
eastern  and  western  Churches,  and  was  of  the  same  < 
faith; — the  faith  of  the  whole  Christian  world  was  I 
therefore  planted  in  England.  England  preserved  \ 
the  rcli^on  of  St.  Augustine  and  of  Rome  till  the  s 
reforroaUon.  The  same  leaven  operated  in  the 
Elnglish  Church  as  leavened  the  rest  of  the  world ; I 
and  it  was  therefore  a pure  leaven,  and  leavened  the  | 
whole  country.  The  Church  of  God  was  “ one  | 
bread  and  all  partook  of  one  bread  ” 2.  The  leaven  \ 
of  Cranmer  was  different  from  the  leaven  of  the  j 
whole  world,  except  the  other  Proteslant  leaven  ; | 
nor  did  these  agree  together.  All  Protestant  leaven  5 
is  therefore  spurious,  and  can  never  leaven  the  whole  > 
world.  The  leaven  of  the  Church  Catholic  is  hea*  | 
venly  ; tliat  of  Protestants  earthly  ; it  is  either  | 
frost-bitten,  or  weak  in  spirit,  or  manufactured  by 
the  art  of  man  ; and  therefore  we  need  not  wonder  | 
that  the  English  Church  is  a sad  loaf  of  bad  bread  ; | 
it  is  not  able  to  ferment  one  batch  aright,  much  less  j 
I could  it  leaven  the  mass  of  the  world  in  all  ages.  \ 


must  then  show  the  chain  of  succession 
through  the  British  bishops  down  to  Cran- 
mer, and  this  they  cannot  do,  and  therefore 
never  attempt  it.  It  is  the  pretended  glory 
of  their  archbishop  that  he  sits  in  St  Au- 
gustine’s seat.  And  the  chain  of  succession 
is  complete  in  the  Saxon  or  English  Church 
from  St.  Augustine  down  to  Cranmer. 

This  was  ''the  Church  existing” — ^the 
body  of  which  that  unworthy  prelate  was 
the  head  (saving  the  king’s  supremacy). 
But  what  did  he  do  with  the  body  of  the 
Church  ? Why  he  devoured  it,  so  that  no- 
thing was  left  of  it  after  his  time,  and  he 
became  the  head  without  any  body,  or 
member  of  the  Church  Catholic,  attached 
to  him.  This  head  laid  the  eggs  of  a new 
progeny  with  its  polluted  mouth,  for  from 
the  mouth  proceeded  every  evil  thing.  By 
and  by  was  seen  a slender  tail,  growing 
from  this  head,  something  like  the  tadpole’s 
tail,  and  this  monstrous  head  and  diminu- 
tive tail  ruled  the  rising  progeny.  If  this 
little  tail  pleased  him,  he  wagged  it,  and  if 
it  displeased  him,  he  bit  it ; so  that  he  was 
lord  alone,  or  subject  to  none  but  to  the  old 
swollen  frog  and  his  hydra  master.  Thus, 
reader,  was  the  new  religion  and  new  Church 
severed  from  the  old ; but  I spare  thee  the 
recital  of  the  cuttings,  hangings,  burnings, 
embowellings,  and  tormentings,  by  which 
it  was  accomplished.  We  now  turn  to  other 
things.  The  doctor  says  Cranmer  found 
that  in  his  time  the  Pope  had  usurped  an 
authority  and  an  influence  which  he  did  not 
possess  by  right  “ In  his  time.”  What, 
then,  was  the  Pope’s  power  greater  in  Cran- 
mer’s  time  than  it  had  ever  been?  The 
meerest  noodle  in  history  knows  better.  I 
suppose  by  this  the  doctor  means  that  the 
Pope  had  a right  to  establish  the  English 
Church  (this,  of  course,  must  be  granted,  or 
Dr.  Hook  would  not  be  preacher  to  the 
queen,  or  have  any  fat  livings).  But  he 
had  no  right  to  exercise  any  authority  over 
the  clergy  he  sent,  or  the  Church  formed ; 
at  least  it  was  right  for  the  Pope’s  authority 
to  cease  when  king  Henry  VIII  wanted  a 
divorce ; and  a new  clergy  wanted  institu- 
tion and  induction.  Well,  be  it  so ; I make 
my  bow.  But  will  the  doctor  controvert 
the  position,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  is 
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patriarch  of  the  west,  consequently  of  Bri- 
tain ; and,  moreover,  holds  pontifical  autho- 
rity ; and,  as  such,  has  the  primacy  of  honor 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Church  Ca- 
tholic? I throw  down  the  gauntlet.  If  the 
Pope  assumes  more  than  his  right,  the 
Catholic  people  and  clergy  are  free  to  resist 
him,  and  have  resisted  him ; but  the  ques- 
tion is  not  about  assumptions,  but  legitimate 
rights.  No  one  ever  denies  the  Pope^s  le- 
gitimate authority  in  spirituals  over  the 
whole  Church  Catholic,  but  he  becomes, 
i ipso  facto,  heretical  and  schismatical.  The 
doctor  now  turns  to  doctrines,  and  says 
Archbishop  Cranmer  found  that  the  ancient 
Church  had  become,  in  certain  respects, 
corrupted,  and  many  practices  prevailed, 
some  of  them  contrary  to  scripture,  and 
some  of  them  much  abused  to  superstition, 
such  as  worshipping  of  images  and  saints, 
and  the  use  of  the  liturgy  in  a language  not 
i understood  by  the  people.  What  a clever 
man  Dr.  Hook  is  ? He  tells  us  the  Church 
had  become,  in  many  respects,  corrupted ; 
but  he  does  not  tell  us  what  doctrines  the 
Church  held  that  were  corrupt : for  an  ex- 
ample, he  goes  directly  to  prove  practices  j 
but  practices  are  not  doctrines.  I dare  say 
if  we  were  to  point  out  certain  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  his  Church,  he  would  answer,  that 
these  were  no  proof  of  the  heterodoxy  of 
the  thirty-nine  articles.  He  comes  to  par- 
ticulars, however,  after  playing  about  the 
bush  a little  longer.  Some  of  these  prac- 
tices were  contrary  to  scripture,  and  some 
\ abused  to  superstition,  such  as  worshipping 
I images  and  saints,  and  the  liturgy  in  a lan- 
guage not  understood  by  the  people.  * But 
j he  does  not  tell  us  which  of  these  were 
contrary  to  scripture, and  which  only  abused. 

I Pray,  doctor,  do  give  us  some  clear,  defi- 
nitive classification.  I.  What  do  you  mean 
by  worshipping  images  and  saints  ? If  you 
mean  adoration  given  to  them  as  gods,  the 
\ Catholic  Church  never  taught  or  practised 
I this  in  England  or  any  where  else,  and  if 
\ Cranmer  knew  any  thing  of  the  religion  of 
I which  he  was  so  high  a minister,  he  knew 
j this : and  if  his  people  were  not  well  in- 
< structed,  he  could  have  seen  that  they  were 
i 80,  without  altering  matters  of  Catholic  faith. 
If  you  mean  by  worship,  what  you  must 

leH. 


mean  when  you  marry  a couple,  viz.  rela- 
tive honor,  this  is  neither  contrary  to  scrip- 
ture, nor  superstitious ; and  if  it  was,  or  is, 
Cranmer  did  not  purge  your  Church  from 
it,  for  it  was  preserved  in  the  first  reforma- 
tion, under  Edward,  and,  as  may  be  proved 
in  numerous  instances,  is  existing  in  your 
Church  now ; and  even  on  this  point  many 
of  your  divines  have  taught,  and  now  teach, 
the  same.  Witness  the  hymn  to  the  blessed 
virgin,  by  Dr.  Pusey.  The  liturgy,  in  a 
language  not  understood  by  the  people,  is 
neither  contrary  to  scripture  nor  supersti- 
tious. St.  Paul  only  prohibits  such  prayers 
as  are  for  public  edification  being  said  in  an 
unknown  tongue  without  interpretation.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  language  of  the 
mass  should  be  in  English  for  public  edifi- 
cation. The  priest  is  not  addressing  the 
people,  but  God ; he  is  not  performing  an 
office  that  directly  regards  them,  but  Him 
to  whom  the  sacrifice  is  offered ; and  if  they 
join  in  the  intention  for  which  the  sacrifice 
is  offered,  this  is  sufficient,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose any  English  prayer  book  adapted  to 
the  sacrifice  is  even  better  than  the  mass 
service  translated : in  fine,  the  language  used 
in  offering  this  sacrifice  is  peculiarly  that  of 
the  officiaior,  and  no  one’s  else;  yet  the 
Catholic  Church  furnishes  a translation  of 
the  missal  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  English 
missals  are  in  use  in  all  our  chapels.  But 
I know  many  priests  who,  when  they  are 
not  the  celebrants,  prefer  any  Catholic  prayer 
book  to  the  missal,  as  more  consistent,  and 
even  more  conducive  to  private  devotion. 
The  doctor  ought  to  know,  and  does  know, 
for  he  has  been  told  it,  the  Hebrew  language 
was  used  in  the  Jewish  service  after  the  cap- 
tivity, when  the  people  did  not  understand 
it ; and  our  Lord  attended  that  service,  and 
did  not  condemn  it  The  ancient  Greek  is 
not  known  even  to  the  common  people  of 
Greece,  and  yet  the  mass  is  said  in  the  an- 
cient tongue ; and  it  is  said  in  that  tongue 
throughout  the  Greek  Church,  yet  the  Rus- 
sians, &.C.  do  not  understand  it  Your  own 
Church  forced  the  English  liturgy  on  the 
Irish  people,  where  not  one  in  a hundred 
understood  it.  The  ancient  Separatists 
brought  not  this  charge  against  the  Latin 
Church,  and  nothing  but  ignorance  can  now 
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make  it.  And  after  all,  we  are  not  told 
whether  these  things  were  abused  only  to 
superstition,  or  are  errors  against  truth ; but 
abuses  can  never  be  alleged  against  the  law- 
ful use  of  a thing.  The  doctor  adds: — 
**  While  opinions  were  prevalent,  such  as 
those  relating  to  transubstantiation,  decided- 
ly erroneous,  which  the  Church  did  not 
protest  against,  but  rather  seemed  to  sanc- 
tion.^’ Opinions! — But  opinions  are  not 
faith,  or  of  faith.  If  these  were  merely 
opinions  prevalent,  you  cannot  charge  them 
upon  the  faith  of  the  Church,  nor  would  she 
need  reforming  in  faith.  Prevalent! — This 
would  not  make  them  universal,  so  that,  if 
the  opinions  were  false,  they  would  not  cor- 
rupt the  body  of  the  Church,  and  Cranmer 
need  not  have  devoured  it  to  destroy  a pre- 
valent opinion.  What  would  you  say  to  a 
man  that  would  overturn  and  revolutionize 
your  Church  to  destroy  a popular  erroneous 
opinion  that  was  no  matter  of  faith  ? But 
transubstantiation  is  not  matter  of  opinion, 
but  of  faith,  and  was  many  long  ages  before 
Cranmer’s  time.  And  how  happened  it 
that  the  greatest  lights,  and  most  holy  doc- 
tors and  bishops,  did  not  weed  it  out  before 
Cranmer  arose?  Why  they  knew  it  to  be 
truth.  But  lechery  and  blindness  are  con- 
genial;— chastity  and  wisdom  always  go 
together.  Neither  was  this  dogma  merely 
prevalent ; it  was  and  is  the  universal  doc- 
trine of  God’s  Church.  “ The  Church  did 
not  protest  against  it,  but  rather  seemed  to 
sanction  it”  What  Church?  He  cannot 
mean  the  old  Catholic  Church  of  this  king- 
dom, for  how  should  she  protest  against  a 
doctrine  which  every  body  knows  she  taught? 
Nor  did  she  merely  seem  to  sanction,  but 
clearly  and  dogmatically  propounded  it 
The  doctor  must  mean  the  newly  reformed 
Church.  If  so,  what  a trifler  with  truth, 
what  a succumber  to  public  opinion,  what 
a hypocrite  in  grain,  to  seem  to  sanction 
error  because  it  prevailed  among  the  popu- 
lace! Well  might  they  reform  and  re-re- 
forra ! But  does  not  the  Church  of  England 
seem  to  sanction  it  now  ? Does  she  not  im- 
print on  the  tender  mind  of  youth,  that  what 
is  taken  with  the  hand  and  received  with 
the  mouth,  in  the  Lord’s  supper,  is  ‘‘  verily 
and  indeed  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ?” 

* VoL.  II.-No.  5. 




Does  she  not  hold  it  forth  to  the  communi- 
cant as  such  real  body  and  blood?  She 
does ! Does  she  not  assert  it  in  her  homi- 
lies? She  does!  Why,  doctor,  after  all 
her  reforming,  she  wants  reforming  still. 
She  is  still  seeming,  and  simulation  is  not 
the  best  quality  for  a reformed  Church  to 
cultivate.  And  if  this  dogma  was  errone- 
ous, she  ought  to  have  protested  against  it, 
and  not  seem  to  sanction  it.  It  is  true  the 
word  transubtantiation  regards  the  modus  of 
the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist,  but  this 
was  of  long  standing  as  a decree  of  the 
Church’s  meaning ; and  as  to  the  faith  of 
the  Church,  it  was  of  all  ages  since  her 
establishment.  But  if  the  modus  was  all  we 
had  to  settle,  it  might  soon  be  done.  The 
objection  is  re  ipsa,  the  presence  denoted  by 
it;  or  why,  if  you  dont  like  the  prefix  trans, 
don’t  you  adopt  that  of  con  ? If  you  will 
not  be  Catholics,  why  not  Lutherans  ? The 
old  English  Catholics,  however,  should  rise 
from  their  Popish  tombs,  and  thank  Dr. 
Hook  for  his  bland  complaisance.  **  They 
were  not  heretics  because  they  believed  the 
real  presence  a revealed  truth.”  And  yet 
he  charges  us  with  heresy,  as  if  we  do  not 
believe  it  a revealed  truth.  Why  may  not 
our  error  lie  in  mere  matter  of  fact?  Oh! 
but  you  don’t  hear  the  Church  of  England 
now  she  has  spoken!  Well  now,  doctor, 

I will  tell  you  candidly  and  honestly,  if  you 
will  prove  to  me  that  the  voice  of  your 
Church  is  infallibly  true,  I will  hear,  my 
dear  doctor — yes,  indeed  I will — for  I will 
never  cease  to  hear  the  Church  of  God. 
But  you  all  tell  me  she  may  err ; yea,  you 
tell  me  so  in  this  very  paragraph  : **  They 
were  less  cautious  than  we  are  now — we, 
who  perhaps  err  on  the  side  of  caution.” 
Ah!  cautious  souls!  cautious  of  believing 
what  the  universal  Church  teaches  as  re- 
vealed truth.  Cautious  of  all  the  holy 
maxims  of  mortification  and  self-denial  pro- 
claimed by  the  Scripture,  and  a million 
tongues  in  the  Church  of  all  nations  and 
ages.  Cautious  of  admitting  the  holy  and 
wholesome  thought  of  offering  a prayer 
for  the  souls  of  the  faithful  departed,  even 
for  the  founders  of  All  Soul’s  college,  or  on 
the  tomb-stone  of  a church  yard.  Cautious  | 
of  losing  the  tithe  of  the  pigs,  or  the  anise,  i 
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and  mint,  and  cummin  of  the  gardens.  | 
Cautious  of  inhaling  death  from  the  sick 
man’s  couch,  or  of  wearing  yourselves  out 
in  the  duties  of  a parish  priest  There  is, 

I grant,  an  excess  of  caution  mixed  up  with 
all  your  other  errors.  But  let  the  reader 
observe  a discrepancy  in  the  doctor’s  com> 
plaisance.  He  has  just  told  us  there  was 
only  an  opinion  prevalent  as  to  the  real 
presence  which  the  Church  seemed  to  sanc- 
tion ; and  now  he  tells  u^  that  our  Catholic 
forefathers  believed  it  a revealed  truth.  It 
is  really  painful  to  follow  the  man,  line  by 
hne,  for  there  is  scarcely  a line  in  this  hodge- 
podge of  a sermon  that  is  not  full  of  incon- 
sisteiicy.  And  yet  he  boasts  a doctor’s  cap ! 
This  is  some  encouragement  to  thee,  reader. 
Perhaps  thou  wilt  be  a doctor  sometime, 
and  oh  that  thou  mayest  have  a doctor’s 
head  with  better  bumps  than  these ! The 
doctor  now  returns  to  the  reforming  pre- 
lates, and  says,  **  They  discovered  that  all 
the  errors  which  they  detected  in  their 
Church  were  innovations  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  introduced,  and  not  belonging 
originally  or  essentially  to  the  Church  of 
England.”  What  a passage  this  is ! Dis- 
cover that  errors  are  innovations ! Why, 
who  cannot  discover  that  error  is  always 
an  innovation  on  truth?  And  could  not 
the  bishops  of  former  ages  have  discovered 
this  ? Could  not  Bishop  Fisher,  and  Chan- 
cellor More,  and  Cardinal  Pole,  and  the 
TunstaUs,  Gardiners,  Bonners,  &c.,  have 
discovered  this  as  well  as  Cranmer?  But 
he  discovered  this  just  as  be  discovered  that 
Henry  was  not  lawfully  married  to  Catha- 
rine, and  that  Anne  Boleyn  was  a proper 
match,  though  reputed  the  king’s  daughter, 
and,  as  be  afterwards  discovered,  that  Anne 
Boleyn  was  not  lawfully  married  to  Henry, 
although  he  had  married  them  himself.  Ob 
blessed  man!  Ob  sweet,  orthodox,  and 
profound  archbishop ! He  discovered  that 
these  innovations  had  been  introduced  gra- 
dually and  imperceptibly.  Well  then,  as 
he  was  so  lynx-eyed  as  to  discover  the 
gradus,  he  can  tell  the  steps.  Oh  no ! He 
discovered  the  steps,  but  they  were  imper- 
ceptible! Well,  I never  thought  Craniner 
a coiyurer  till  now.  But  how  could  the 
worship  of  images  and  saints  as  gods,  and 




the  liturgy  in  a language  not  understood, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  and 
transubstantiation,  &c.,  &c.,  come  into  the 
Church  in4>erceptibly  ? Was  the  worid 
tied  up  in  a sack  and  dipped  in  the  river 
Lethe,  and,  when  dried,  dipped  again  in 
the  Tiber,  and  thus  saturated  with  Roman 
compound;  impregnated  with  its  mixed 
alluvion  ? But  this  would  be  a remarkable 
event,  and  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  ob- 
served; and,  what  is  equally  remarkable, 
this  immersion  took  place  at  the  conversion 
of  all  nations ; and  what  Cranmer  detected 
as  imperceptible,  was  known  and  professed 
by  all  apostolical  churches  all  the  world 
over.  But  the  doctor  says  those  innovBr 
dons  and  errors  were  not  essential  to  the 
church ! This  is  a truism  certainly,  which 
none  but  a doctor  of  the  English  Church 
could  have  found  out.  Elrror  not  essentiaL 
Very  true ! very  true ! But  the  doctor  says, 
**  In  the  seventh  century,  five  councils  were 
held  in  Elngland,  when  the  doctrines  de- 
nounced by  the  reformers  were  unknown!” 
Reformers  I 1 thought  he  had  renounced 
and  denounced  the  reformers;  let  us  ex- 
amine, however,  the  facts.  St.  Augustine 
with  his  missionaries  arrived  here  at  the 
dose  of  the  sixth  century,  and  was  s^t 
from  Rome  by  the  then  Pope  Gregory;  and, 
if  he  did  not  follow  the  doctrine  and  discip- 
line of  Rome,  he  would  neither  have  been 
sent  or  acknowledged  by  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff. It  was  eighty  years  after  this  before 
the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  nation  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and  it  took  a con- 
siderable time  before  the  gospel  penetrated 
any  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy. 
During  the  seventh  century,  therefore,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church  was  in  its  infancy; 
and,  though  synods  and  councils  were  held, 
the  former  twice  a year,  the  latter  not  un- 
frequently,  they  were  held  for  the  regula- 
tion and  support  of  discipline  rather  than 
doctrine.  The  faith  of  Rome,  which  was 
the  faith  of  the  whole  Church  Catholic, 
was  the  model  and  standard  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church;  and  this  bond  continued 
indissoluble  down  to  Cranmer’s  time.  And 
this  fact  wiU  upset  a thousand  pretences 
of  Dr.  Hook  that  the  faith  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  in  the  seventh  century  was 
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differeiit  fifom  that  of  the  EInglish  Church 
at  the  dawn  of  Cranmer’s  career  (Vide  Lin- 
gard’s  j9nf^8axon  Ckureh,  especially  chap. 

as  also  chap%  ii).  The  merest  tyro  in 
history  knows,  and  all  its  monuments  de- 
clare that  the  religion  of  Elngland,  from  its 
conyersion  to  Henry’s  reign,  was  Roman 
Catholic.*  The  doctor  asks,  What  then 
did  the  archbishop  and  his  associates  deter- 
mine to  do  ? They  determined  not  to  over- 
throw the  old  Church,  and  establish  a Pro- 
testant sect  in  its  place;  but  merely  to  reform, 
to  correct  abuses  in  the  existing  Church.” 
1 grant  Cranmer  did  not  overthrow  the  frame 
work  of  the  old  Church,  but  this  he  did ; 

* So  tender  and  ienaoioas  is  Dr.  Hook  of  the 
CatlKdioity  of  hia  Church,  that  he  aaaert#  It  orer 
and  orer  **  Tha  preaentt/hnreh  of  England 

is  the  old  Catholic  religion  reformed  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry,  Edward,  and  Elisabeth ; it  is  the  old  Ca* 
thoUe  Chnreh  which  was  originally  planted  in  this 
country,  and  which  has  descended  fim  oar  British 
and  Saxon  ancestors.  The  fonnders  of  the  Chnreh 
of  Encknd — ^renember  I do  not  mean  the  reform- 
ers—mr  nothing  hot  ignorance  the  most  gross  will 
speak  of  them  as  oar  founders,  ignorance  which 
concedes  to  the  Papist  an  argument  of  the  very 
greatest  importance — the  founders  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Britons  and  Saxons,  were  bishops 
onmined  by  other  bishops,  ftc.  As  snch  it  pos- 
sesses the  same  original  endowments,  which  were 
never  taken  from  one  Chnreh  and  given  to  another.** 
As  to  endowments,  I leave  Dr.  Hook  to  his  fears ; 
but,  1st.  He  ought  to  tell  us  whether  the  Church 
derives  her  succession  from  the  ancient  British  hie- 
rarchy, or  from  the  Saxon — they  cannot  be  con- 
founded. 2dly.  He  ou^t  to  tell  ns  what  bishop 
ordained  the  first  Britiw  bishops,  for  this  will  leaa 
ns  to  Rome.  Idly.  He  ought  to  know,  that  if  be 
could  establish  the  snccesslw  of  orders,  this  would 
not  establish  the  sucoessioa  of  jurisdiction.  Orders 
give  the  power  of  function,  hot  not  the  power  and 
ris^t  of  governing,  or  of  exercising  those  functions. 
These  can  only  m exercised  by  legitimate  rule, 
fiver,  and  in  regard  to,  subjects  or  P^rsous  commit- 
ted to  their  pastoral  authority.  Thus,  supposing 
Dr.  Hook  a priest — he  has  the  power  and  functions 
of  a priest,  Nt  he  can  oaly  exercise  them  where 


jurisdietioo  is  him,  and  not  where  he  has  no 
jurisdiction.  Therefore,  conld  he  prove  the  sno- 
eewion  of  orders,  which  be  cannot,  this  would  be 
nothing,  unless  he  could  prove  succession  of  juris- 
diction also.  But  the  right  of  jurisdietion  is  lost,  as 
I have  said,  by  heresy,  schism,  deprivation,  ex- 
communication;  and  1 nave  shewn  that  both  otders 
and  jurisdiction,  if  not  lost  before,  were  certainly 
lost  at  Elisaboth*s  aoeession.  The  doctor  says, 
**  The  Chnreh,  after  it  was  reformed,  remained  the 
same  as  it  was  before,  just  as  a man  remains  the 
same  after  his  free  is  washed  as  he  was  before;  or 
Naaman  was  the  same  num  after  being  oared  of  his 
leprosy  as  he  was  before.’*  These  are  old  trite 
figures,  but  they  will  not  serve  his  purpose.  Ist. 
A man  is  a positive  being,  and  the  dirt  on  bis  fooe, 
or  leprosy  on  his  eareast,  docs  not  alter  his  person 
or  change  his  natore;  bnt  the  Church  of  Ood  is  a 
relative  conoration,  and  is  no  longer  the  Chureh  of 
Crod  when  fallen  into  heresy,  idolatry,  apostacy,  or 
schism.  And,  as  a body  corporate,  she  loses  all 


he  sapped  its  foundatioii,  cut  off  its  legs, 
and  propped  it  up  with  a pair  of  stilts, 
mark^  with  the  initials  H.  and  C.  More- 
over he  completely  gutted  it,  after  the  mar- 
tyr fiuhion  of  this  and  other  reigns.  The 
regularly  ordained  clergy  continued,  but 
this  was  the  only  similarity  left.  But  at 
the  accession  of  Elixabeth  even  this  relic 
was  completely  lost,  and  the  present  English 
Church  cleigy  can  only  trace  their  pedigree 
to  Archbishop  Parker,  who  was  consecrated 
himself  by  an  ordinal  that  broke  all  apos- 
tolical succession — all  connexion  with  the 
previoi^  clergy ; annulled  the  priestly  char- 
acter, and  made  the  Church  a new  Church, 


rirtt  of  jurisdietion ; and,  therefore,  the  old  Catholie 
Chnreh,  on  this  tupnoeition,  could  not  give  Jurisdic- 
tion to  the  reforms  Church,  till  absolved  mnn  her 
errors  on  renonneing  them.  Nor  was  the  dirt 
merely  on  the  face  of  the  Chureh,  or  her  leprosy 
on  her  skin — they  entered  into  her  very  constitn- 
tioo,  andchan|^  her  natnre  and  relative  existence. 
Instead  of  being  the  Chnreh  of  Ood,  she  was  the 
S3nu^;ogae  of  the.devil.  Dr.  Hook ’s  Chnreh,  tibere- 
fore,  most  not  only  wash  its  faoe,  it  mast  be  reoon- 
stitnled ; and  he  should  rather  b^t  of  deriving  his 
orders  m inrisd  lotion  from  a different  source,  viz. 
from  some  Church  that  had  preserved  the  faith  and 
authority  delivered  by  Christ  to  his  apostles  pure 
and  valid  through  all  ages.  Cranmer  was  oonse- 
ersted  by  an  idolatrous  bishop,  aeoording  to  the 
Chnreh  homilies;  so  was  Barlow,  if  oonseerated  at 
all,  of  which  there  is  pyeet  reason  to  doubt.  How 
coiild  they  derive  jnnsdictioo  from  a man  that  had 
none  himself?  In  addition  to  this,  let  the  reader 
bear  in  mind  what  I have  said  on  Edward's  ordinal, 
idly.  Dr.  Hook  should  rather  have  adopted  the  ar- 
gnment  of  the  negro  Methodist  preacher,  only  re- 
versing the  order.  “God,”  said  he,  created 
Adam  a black  man ; but  when  Cain  slew  his  brother, 
God  asked  him  what  he  had  done,  dud  he  turned 

Sle  with  fear  and  shame,  and  that  paleness  was 
e mark  God  fixed  upon  him.  We  are  the  children 
of  Seth,  and  all  these  white  men  are  sons  of  Cain.** 
Now  as  all  the  Christian  world  was  black  before  the 
refonnatioa,  Christ  and  his  apostles  most  have 
created  it  ao,  or  there  would  have  been  some  pale 
tribM.  Bnt  even  Dr.  Hook  will  acknowledge  He^ 
YllI  to  be  a sinner.  Well,  God  reproved  him, 
and  he  turned  pale,  and  became  the  father  of  a 
white  and  spotless  Church.  This  would  be  some- 
thing like  argument;  and  though  Henry  was  a 
second  Csiu,  wnat  matters  it  if  Dr.  Hook  ean  show 
that  God  changed  his  heart  with  his  color,  and 


adopted  him  and  his  progeny  for  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. We  have  Adam  and  Seth,  and  the  negroes 
and  anti<|oity,  on  oor  side ; Dr.  Hook  has  Cain,  the 
murderer,  with  the  novelty,  the  reoovation  of  eo- 
lor  at  least,  and  the  suppo^  adoption  of  Ood  on 
the  other.  But  however  Dr.  Hook  may  flatter  him- 
self that  God  has  forsaken  his  firstborn  sons,  be  they 
black  or  white,  and  adopted  the  offspring  of  Cain, 
the  murderer,  God  has  pled^  himself  to  the  con- 
trary. The  generations  of  the  Chureh  Catholie  will 
never  tail,  nor  will  the  mark  of  Cain  ever  be 
effaced  from  the  brow  of  hit  offspring,  till  th^  are 
regenerated,  and  united  to  the  great  family  or  hea- 
ven. O Limine,  pro9pen,proeed€,Hrtgna! 
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both  in  doctrine^  discipline^  snl  order,  and, 
indeed,  in  eyery  sense  of  the  word,  and  all 
bishops  and  priests  were  ordained  by  this 
ordinal  for  more  than  one  hundred  years. 

The  doctor  sayp,  These  reformers  es- 
tablished their  own  independence  as  bishops 
against  the  usurped  authority  of  the  Pope, 
who  had  no  more  authority  of  right  in  Eng- 
land than  the  bishop  of  Canterbury  had  in 
Rmne.*’  The  doctor  is  a complete  inde- 
pendent, and  would  he  cany  his  principle 
out  to  its  legitimate  results,  he  might  easily 
go  from  his  Church  and  preach  in  the  In- 
dependent chapel  at  Leeds.  But  this  as- 
sertion of  hit,  though  easily  made,  is  not 
easily  proved.  It  is  in  the  teeth  of  all 
antiquity  as  regards  the  pontifical  author- 
ity. It  is  in  the  teeth  of  all  antiquity  as 
regards  the  patriarch’s  authority  in  his  pa- 
triarchate. It  is  in  the  teeth  of  all  custom 
and  right  which  gives  the  mother  Church 
authority  over  the  churches  established  by 
her  missionaries.  It  is  in  the  teeth  of  all 
order  and  subordination  in  the  Church ; for, 
by  the  same  rule  that  Dr.  Hook  ought  to  be 
subordinate  to  his  bishop  and  his  bishop  to 
the  archbishop,  so  the  archbishop  ought  to 
be  subordinate  to  a superior  spiritual  autho- 
rity in  his  Church.  And  the  king  is  not  that 
superior  spiritual  authority,  as  Dr.  Hook 
admits  in  this  sermon.  Where  is  it  then  ? 
It  is  in  his  patriarch — ^the  archbishop  of 
Rome,  who  has  a two-fold  authority  over 
him,  Ist,  as  patriarch,  and  2d,  as  Pope,  or 
pontiff  over  the  whole  Church,  to  which 
pontificate  all  simple  patriarchs  are  subject 
Has  the  Pope  then  no  superior  ? Not  He 
has  no  superior  on  earth,  or  equal  in  the 
Church  on  earth ; he  is  the  representative 
of  Christ  But  is  he  not  responsible  to  any 
one  on  earth  ? Not  to  any  one ; but  he  is 
responsible  to  the  canons  and  a general 
council,  of  which  there  is  abundant  evidence. 
The  Church  is  a monarchy,  not  absolute, 
but  limited ; and  she  alone  is  the  sure  foun- 
dation and  safeguard  of  every  earthly  mo- 
narchy. The  doctor  concludes  his  historical 
survey  by  saying,  Now,  from  this  historical 
statement  you  see  the  absurdity  of  which  the 
Papists  are  guilty  when  they  accuse  us  of 
having  deserted  or*  dissented  from  the  old 
Church,  and  of  having  reared  a new  Church 
i 




of  human  origin, — the  absurdity  of  their 
speaking  of  theirs  as  the  old  Church  and 
the  old  religion.”  By  the  doctor’s  leave, 
there  is  not  nmch  guilt  in  a mere  absurdity. 
As  to  the  term  dissenters,  it  is  evident  to  aU 
disinterested  persons  that  he  and  his  Church 
are  as  much  dissenters  as  any  of  the  sects 
in  this  land.  And  they  have  claimed  the 
same  right  as  the  sects  have.  He  and  his 
Church  have  dissented  from  the  Church 
Catholic  in  doctrine  and  discipline ; the  re- 
sult is,  they  have  broken  off  all  communion 
with  her.  The  Church  Catholic  spoke,  but 
they  would  not  hear  the  Church.  They 
acted  upon  an  opposite  prindide  to  that 
which  they  maintain  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
senting sects.  They  proclaim  liberty  of 
conscience  and  die  right  of  private  judgment, 
and  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  rule  and  sole 
rule  of  faith ; but  when  a man  dissents  fiom 
them,  what  do  they  say  ? Why,  you  have 
a right  to  judge,  but  you  have  no  right  to 
leave  the  Church ; and  Dr.  Hook  calls  upon 
all  to  hear  the  Church.  What  nonsense ! 
Did  they  act  upon  this  rule?  No!  They 
judged,  dissented,  and  left  the  Church,  cry- 
ing out  to  all,  Come  out  of  her,  that  ye 
partake  not  of  her  sins  and  receive  not  of 
her  plagues.”  It  is  in  vain  that  Dr.  Hook 
tells  them  there  is  not  just  reason ; they  say 
there  is,  and  they  are  as  convinced  of  it  as 
Cranmer  was,  nay,  much  more  so ; it  was 
not  conviction  in  him,  but  lust  of  various 
kinds.  When  the  Church  spoke  by  the 
Catholic  bishops  under  Elizabeth,  they  were 
sent  to  prison,  and  a new  sect  was  formed 
that  would  not  hear  the  Church ; and  this 
sect  was  established  by  parliament  and  the 
queen : it  is  of  human  authority  only,  and 
supported  only  by  this  authority.  The  Ca- 
diolics  have  remained  faithful  to  the  religion 
and  the  Church  of  their  ancestors.  They 
obey  bishops  consecrated  and  authorized  by, 
and  in  communion  with,  the  whole  Church 
Catholic,  and  can  officiate  in  all  the  churches 
of  Catholic  unity.  Whereas,  the  Protestant 
bishops  are  not  acknowledged  by  any  other 
Church  throughout  the  world.  Romish  dis- 
senters indeed ! If,  to  reject  Dr.  Hook’s  new 
Church  and  cling  to  the  old  Catholic  Church 
be  to  become  dissenters,  we  repudiate  not 
the  term,  however  calumnious  it  may  be. 
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What  though  no  maiblo  maria  thy  place  of  sleep 
To  tell  tile  stranger  passenger  thy  name, 

Tet o*er thy gruTe wiilwidowed  Mendship weep. 

And  pay  the  tribute  which  thy  virtues  claim. 

For  thou  wert  gentle,  generous,  and  kind, — 

Thou  hadst  a heart  to  sympathise  with  wo ; 

In  thy  warm  breast  true  honor  was  enshrined. 

And  virtue  too  which  blesses  all  below. 

Fair  genius  too,  shed  o’er  thy  gifted  mind. 

Its  bright*ning  gems  to  gild  thy  youthful  name ; 

And  learning’s  lamp  above  thy  pathway  shined. 

To  light  t^  on  to  knowledge  and  to  fame. 

Such  was  thy  promise  Hhen  the  spoiler  came. 

And  called  thee  hence  to  moulder  in  the  tomb ; 

Alas ! his  dart,  with  too  unerring  aim. 

Did  crush  the  flow’r  ere  it  had  time  to  bloom. 

But  though  on  earth  thy  stir  is  set,  we  trust 
It  brightly  shines  where  tempests  never  come ; 

Where  treasures  are  which  never  fiide  nor  rust. 

And  where  the  pilgrim  finds  a happy  home. 
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DISCOURSE  ON  THE  RT.  REV.  JOHN  DUBOIS,  D.  D. 

LAT£  BISHOP  OF  NEW  TORE. 

BT  BIT.  JOBS  M’CAFrBST. 

•*  Blened  It  the  man  who  baCh  not  walked  In  the  eoantel  of  the  nngodly,  nor  atood  In  the  way  of  tlnnert,  nor  tat  in 
the  chair  of  pettUence:  bat  Ut  will  la  In  the  law  of  the  Lwd,  and  on  hit  law  than  he  meditate  day  and  nl^it  And 
he  ahall  be  like  a tree  plaated  near  the  rannlnf  watan,  which  thall  bring  forth  tta  ftnit  In  doe  teanon.  And  hit  leaf 
than  not  foil  off}  and  all,  whatsoeTer  he  ahall  do,  ahaU  proaper.”— Pr.  1, 1, 9, 3. 


r'  is  not,  mjr  brethren,  a temporal  pros- 
perity that  is  promised  to  those  who 
avoid  the  ways  of  sinners  and  meditate 
continaaVy  on  the  law  of  Gk)d.  All  things 
which  they  do  shall  indeed  prosper,  but 
in  that  higher  sense  in  which  the  inspired 
apostle  assures  us,  that  for  those  who  love 
God,  all  things  work  together  unto  good.’’ 
(Ro^  viii,  28.)  The  lot  of  the  truly  reli- 
gious man  may  be  obscurity  and  affliction ; 
it  may  be  disappointment  in  all  his  earthly 
hopes : sdll  the  light  of  God’s  counte- 
nance shines  upon  him  he  is  advancing 
in  the  path  of  Christian  perfection;  his 
soul  abounds  in  spiritual  riches,  and,  grow- 
ing daily  in  favor  with  his  heavenly  Father, 
is  daily  more  and  more  adorned  with  hea- 
venly graces.  Truly,  therefore,  is  he  " like 
a tree  planted  near  the  running  waters,” 
which  hides  its  abundant  fruit  beneath  its 
luxuriant  foliage. 

But,  my  brethren,  there  is  a kind  of  tem- 
poral prosperity,  which  the  greatest  saints 
have  prized  and  coveted,  and  which  we  all 
regard  as  a mark  of  divine  approbation.  1 
mean  success  in  great  undertakings  begun 
for  God’s  sake  alone,  and  carried  on  through 
purest  zeal  for  his  glory,  amidst  continual 
sacrifices  and  self-denials,  in  the  spirit  of 
humble  piety  and  incessant  prayer.  The 
Xaviers,  the  Ignatii,  the  Vincents  of  Paul, 
in  their  stupendous  efforts  to  gain  souls  to 
Christ  and  benefit  mankind,  were  animated 
by  a hope  that  the  divine  blessing  would 
prosper  all  their  labors.  The  apostles,  bear^ 
ing  the  triumphant  standard  of  Christian- 
ity from  land  to  land,  did  not  fail  to  sing 
canticles  of  victory  to  their  heavenly  leader, 
and  as,  when  they  were  scourged  by  the 
Jews,  "they  rejoiced  that  they  were  ac- 
counted worthy  to  suffer  reproach  for  the 


name  of  Jesus”  (Acts  v,  41),  so,  when 
thousands  were  converted  by  their  preach- 
ing, they  gave  thanks  to  Gk)d,  who  crowned 
their  ministry  with  such  success.  This 
kind  of  prosperity  is  given  to  none  but  the 
chosen  servants  of  God.  Our  divine  Re^ 
deemer  intimates  it'  when  he  says  to  the 
twelve,  I have  chosen  you  and  have  ap- 
pointed you,  that  you  should  go  and  should 
bring  forth  fniit,  and  that  your  fruit  should 
remain.”  (John  xv,  16.) 

Now,  my  brethren,  called  together  by  a 
common  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  a 
common  benefactor,  lift  up  your  eyes,  look 
round  about  and  tell  me  what  you  seel 
what  but  monuments  of  the  pure  religious 
zeal  of  Bishop  Dubois  clearly  marked  with 
the  seal  of  divine  benediction?  Who 
reared  to  the  honor  of  Almighty  God  the 
temple  in  which  you  are  now  assembled  ? 
Who  set  it  beautifully  on  the  mountain’s 
brow,  to  crown  our  sacred  hill,  as  with  a 
diadem  of  glory  ? From  this  lofty  height, 
enjoying  a magnificent  prospect  which  ex- 
pands and  elevates  the  soul, — ^with  half  of 
Maryland  stretched  before  you,  and  a large 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  something  of 
Virginia  too, — ^tell  me  who  has  done  most 
for  the  welfare,  above  all,  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  those  who  have  pitched  their  tents 
upon  the  mountain’s  side,  or  in  its  fertile 
vallies,  or  on  the  plain  below?  Who 
adorned  our  neighborhood  with  that  noble 
collegiate  edifice?  Who  raised  up  in  the 
tangled  forest  that  abode  of  science  and 
letters?  Who  dedicated  to  the  muses  that 
crystal  spring  gushing  in  wild  music  from 
the  rock.  Who  taught  the  wilderness  to 
bloom  as  a garden,  and  converted  the  rude 
forest  into  a paradise,  in  which  study  and 
piety  might,  like  twin  angels,  walk  hand 
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in  band^  and  ftom  which  it  might  be  hoped 
that  the  tempting  serpent  of  worldly  dissi- 
pation would  be  effectually  excluded?  Who 
established  that  nursery  of  the  American 
Church,  from  which  so  many  priests  and 
bishops  hare  gone  forth, — pastors  accord- 
ing to  €k»d’s  own  heart, — men  whose  tal- 
ents, learning,  and  piety  have  reflected  lus- 
tre on  theivjShmJ^kiiers  and  rendered  Mount 
St.  Mary^i  ''a  bright  and  YeneraUe  name 
Who  gave  a still  more  enyiable  celelnity  to 
St  Joseph’s  Talley,  and,  like  the  prophet 
smiting  the  rock  at  Horeb,  caused  a peren- 
nial fountain  of  charity  to  gush  forth,  that 
the  poor  orphan  might  not,  for  want  of  the 
well-spiings  of  religious  benevolence,  perish 
of  thirst  in  the  arid  desert  of  human  so- 
ciety ? Who  gave  mothers  to  the  mother- 
less,— tender  nurses  to  the  destitute  sick, — 
me^-eyed,  soft-toned  sisters  to  calm  the 
raving  maniac,  and  govern  by  gentleness 
and  sweet  aflection  the  darkened  being  whom 
reason  has  ceased  to  rule  ? Who  prepared 
and  formed  those  Christian  heroines,  ready 
at  any  moment  to  fly  to  the  seat  of  conta- 
gion, there  to  hover^  like  guardian  angels, 
around  the  suffering  and  dying, — soothing 
every  sorrow,  relieving  every  pain,  inspir- 
ing confidence  by  their  calm  intrepidity,  in- 
spiring piety  by  their  beautiful  example, 
inspiring  the  guilty  soul  with  contrition  and 
the  despairing  with  hopes  of  mercy,  and 
breathing  their  own  faith,  and  charity,  and 
humble  trust  into  the  spirit  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  eternity  ? Who,  in  a word, 
nurtured  the  institution  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  from  helpless  infancy  up  to  a strong 
and  flourishing  maturity  ? What  one  man, 

1 ask,  has  in  this  our  day,  and  in  our  coun- 
try done  most  for  the  good  of  souls,  most 
for  the  relief  of  human  misery,  most  for  the 
benefit  of  society  7 You  are  all  ready  with 
one  voice  to  answer : It  is  Bishop  Dubois,  the 
father  of  St  Joseph’s,  the  founder  of  Mount 
St  Mary’s.  Yes,  he  was  that  blessed 
man,”  of  whom  the  psalmist  speaks.  He 
was  like  the  tree,  planted  by  the  running 
waters  and  bringing  forth  fruit  in  due  season.” 
AlII  things  whatsoever  he  did,  were  fertilized 
by  the  dews  of  heaven,  were  watered  from 
the  fountains  of  divine  grace,  and  prospered 
under  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  Qod. 

Ib* = 


To  U8  particularly,  my  brethren,  his  re- 
ligious zeal  was  a fountain  of  blessings; 
and  now  that  he  hatii  gone  to  rest  in  the 
bosom  of  his  Lord,  tike  pious  children  who 
have  lost  a beloved  and  venerated  father, 
let  us  seek  consolation  in  the  remembrance 
of  his  virtues,  and  strengthen  all  our  good 
resolutions  by  the  argument  of  his  edifying 
example. 

The  ways  of  Gtod  are  indeed  mysterious, 
and  admirable  are  the  designs  of  his  mercy, 
and  beautiful  it  is  to  trace,  where  light  is 
given  us  to  do  so,  their  progress  and  de- 
velopment A foreigner,  flung  by  the  tem- 
pest of  an  impious  and  bloody  revolution 
on  our  hospitaUe  shores,  boldly  undertakes, 
with  none  of  the  ordinary  means  and  no 
human  prospect  of  success,  and  happily 
achieves  the  most  important  works  of  b^ 
nevolence : a friendless  stranger  flying  from 
the  wrath  of  his  brethren  beyond  the  At- 
lantic, adopting  customs  and  institutions 
quite  new  and  strange,  and  lisping  a lan- 
guage unknown  to  his  youth,  becomes  the 
benefactor  of  the  country  which  adopts  him ; 
as  Joseph,  sold  into  captivity,  a sojourner 
in  the  land  of  Cham,  recdved  from  Elgypt’s 
sons  the  glorious  name  of  **  Saviour.”  In 
studying  the  history  of  the  good  man,  whose 
example  it  is  my  duty  to  unfold  to  you>  1 
behold  indeed  a chosen  instrument  of  Di- 
vine Providence;  but  I also  behold  the 
noble  portrait  which  the  royal  psalmist  has 
drawn  with  a skilful  hand,  of  him  who  is 
truly  pious,  and  therefore  truly  blessed, — 
one  who  flies  the  company  of  sinners,  who 
gives  all  his  affections  to  the  law  of  God 
and  meditates  on  it  both  day  and  night, 
that,  knowing  his  heavenly  Father^s  will, 
he  may  more  and  more  perfectly  accomplish 
it ; — one  who,  in  reward  for  this  fidelity  of 
mind  and  heart,  in  the  midst  of  an  unbe- 
lieving and  perverse  generation,”  is  inspired 
with  high  resolves  and  great  designs,  is 
endowed  with  vigor,  fortitude  and  perse- 
verance to  execute  them,  and  favored  with 
manifest  signs  of  divine  protection  in  the 
signal  success  of  his  undertakings. 

Mr.  Dubois  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the 
24th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  1764.  His 
parents  were  respectable,  and  appear  to  have 
been  in  easy  circumstances.  They  knew. 
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that  **  it  is  good  for  a man  to  hare  home 
the  yokeirom  his  youth  ” (Lament  iii^S^): 
they  knew  that  if  you  train  up  a young  man 
in  the  way  in  which  he  should  walk^  **  even 
when  he  is  old^  he  will  not  depart  from 
it^^  (Psov,  xxii,  6.)  They  were  therefore,  or 
rather  his  prudent  mother  (for  he  lost  his 
father  when  very  young)  was  espeeiaily 
oareful  to  implant  in  his  tender  breast  the 
seeds  of  erery  virtue.  From  the  character 
of  the  man  we  learn  the  principles  instilled 
into  the  soul  of  the  child.  He  was  educated 
at  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand, — a college, 
which  has  given  to  France  so  many  of  her 
most  illustrious  sons,  and  which  contributed 
to  form  the  character  of  him,  who  longest 
remained  among  us,  as  a grand  and  beauti> 
ful  specimen  of  that  august  assembly,  which 
decreed  our  national  independencs.  Among 
his  preceptors  were  the  famous  poet,  the 
Abb6  Delille,  and  the  Abb6  Proyart,  author 
of  the  life  of  Decalogne.  The  memory  of 
that  saintly  youth,  whose  example,  f^th- 
fully  pictured  in  this  little  volume,  has  led 
so  many  students  to  give  to  God  the  flower 
of  their  days,  was  then  so  reverenced  and 
cherished,  that  the  greatest  mark  of  confi- 
dence and  afiection,  which  the  directors  of 
the  college  could  bestow  on  a deserving 
pupD,  was  to  give  him,  at  the  opening  of 
studies,  the  place  which  Decalogne  had 
occupied.  This  honor  was  conferred  on  the 
young  Dubois,  and  so  highly  appreciated 
by  him,  that  even  in  old  age,  when  his 
silvery  locks  gave  dignity  to  all  his  words, 
he  could  not  mention  it  without  tears  of  joy 
and  gratitude.  In  the  examples  of  his  pro- 
fessors and  of  many  among  his  fellow- 
students,  he  found  encouragement  to  the 
practice  of  every  virtue;  yet  in  the  same 
school,  and  on  the  same  forms  with  this 
pious  youth,  were  some,  who  were  soon  to 
reach  a bad  pre-eminence  and  act  a con-*- 
spicuous  part  in  the  bloody  tragedy,  which 
his  country  was  preparing  to  exhibit  to  the 
astonished  and  afirighted  world.  There, 
side  by  side,  you  might  have  seen  John 
Dubois  and  Camille  Des  Moulins,  the  frantic 
instigator  of  the  savage  and  ferocious  mobs 
of  Paris ! or  stranger  still,  the  meek,  be- 
nevolent founder  of  Ml.  St  Mary’s  and  pro- 
tector of  St  Joseph’s,  in  contact  with  the 


most  execrable  monster  that  France  gave 
birth  to  even  in  the  wild  throesof  her  guilty 
revolution, — ^the  Mood-thirsty  Robespierre! 

shall  never  forget,”  Mr.  Dubois  was 
wont  to  say  to  his  collegiate  pupils,  **  I shall 
never  fbiget  the  looks  and  manners  of  him, 
who  afterwards  proved  such  a monster  of 
ferocity : he  was  unsocial,  solitary,  gloomy, 
his  head  was  restless,  his  eyes  wandering, 
and  he  was  a great  tyrant  towards 
younger  and  weaker  companions.  1 could 
literally  apply  to  him,”  added  this  good 
old  president,  **  the  account,  which  St  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen  gives  of  his  fellow-student 
at  Athens,  Julian,  the  apostate.  We  might 
even  then  have  exclaimed  with  this  saint : 
What  a monster  our  country  is  bringing  up 
in  this  youth  I”  Between  such  fellow-stu- 
dents there  could  be  no  community  of  feeling. 
The  one  walked  in  the  counsel  of  the 
ungodly,  and  stood  in  the  way  of  sinners, 
and  sat  in  the  chair  of  pestilence the  other 
centred  his  will  in  t^  law  of  Gh)d,  and 
made  it  his  delight  to  leam  and  keep  its 
precepts  and  imbibe  its  spirit  The  one 
became  the  bloody  scourge  of  his  country : 
the  other,  the  benefactor  of  ours.  The  one 
spoke  the  language  of  philosophy  and  phi- 
Iwthropy,  and  then  filled  France  with 
widows  and  orphans:  the  other  preached 
the  gospel  of  charity,  and  dried  the  widow’s 
tears  and  gave  mothers  to  the  orphans. 
The  instrument  and  emblem  of  the  one  was 
the  guillotine : of  the  other,  the  cross  of 
Christ. 

Of  Mr.  Dubois’  success  in  his  collegiate 
studies,  1 know  little  more  than  that  he  to6k 
the  prize  in  Latin  poetry,  and  among  many 
useful  acquisitions,  made  himself  dioroughly 
acquainted  with  the  noble  Roman  language, 
which  he  afterwards  wrote  with  ease  and 
elegance.  His  parents  had  destined  him  for 
the  army ; but  his  Father  in  Heaven  called 
him  to  a more  honorable  service  and  a 
better  warfare.  listening  to  the  voice,  which 
bade  him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his 
cross  and  follow  his  Redeemer”  (Matt,  xvi, 
24),  he  resolved  to  consecrate  himself  en- 
tirely to  God,  and  entered  on  his  ecclesias- 
tical studies  in  the  seminaiy  of  St  Magloire, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Oratorians.  Here 
his  time  was  altogether  devoted  to  the  ac- 
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qttisition  of  that  knowledge  and  the  fonnar- 
tioB  of  those  habits^  which,  like  the  columns 
of  a majestic  temple,  are  at, once  the  sup- 
ports and  ornaments  of  the  priestly  character. 
From  this  time  forth,  his  delight  was  wholly 
in  the  law  of  God,  and  on  it  he  meditated 
day  and  night  In  this  calm  retreat  he  laid 
the  solid  foundations  of  that  beautiful  edifice 
of  Christian  perfection,  which  all  his  life 
long  it  was  his  care  to  complete  and  adorn. 
Here  he  learned  to  regard  himself  as  ^^a 
miseraUe  sinner,”^ — the  title,  by  which  he 
loved  to  characterize  himself,  in  his  confi- 
doitial  communications  with  his  pious 
firiends.  Here  he  acquired  that  ardent  zeal 
and  patient  self-denkl,  which  made  him 
ever  afterwards  willing  ^^to  spend  and  be 
spent  for  souls,  that  he  might  gain  them  to 
Christ”  (2  Cor.  xii,  15.)  H»e  he  learned 
to  live  entirely  by  faith,  that  firm,  unwaver- 
ing faith,  which  does  not  deign  to  watch 
the  flitting  shadows  of  this  life,  but  steadily 
contemplates  those  things,  which  though 
invisible  to  the  eye  of  flesh,  are  alone  sub- 
stantial and  eternal  (2  Cor.  iv,  18.)  Here 
piety  grew  up  and  flourished  in  his  soul, 
and  his  heart  was  turned  entirely  to  Gh)d 
and  received  all  the  sweet  influenoes  of  di- 
vine grace,  as  the  flower  opens  its  bosom  to 
the  morning  sun  and  catches  the  nurturing 
dews  o[  heaven.  He  found  kindred  spirits 
among  his  Inother  seminarians,  and  with 
several  of  them  contracted  an  intimate  and 
lasflng  friendship with  two  particularly, 
whom  he  esteemed  and  loved  until  they 
were  called  away  before  him  to  receive  the 
crown  of  their  labors, — the  Abbe  McCarthy, 
who  after  the  revolution  became  the  first 
pulpit  orator  of  Fiance,  whose  eloquence  in 
recommending  virtue  *was  surpassed  only 
by  his  fidelity  in  practising  it,  whose  fame 
is  a Inight  gem  even  in  the  diadem  of  the 
illustrious  society  of  Jesus  j — and  Cardinal 
Cheverus, — the  most  beloved  of  pastors,  the 
most  amiable  of  men,  who  in  Boston  wrung 
the  highest  praise  from  bigotry  itself. 

Ordained  priest  before  the  canonical  age, 
by  a dispensation,  on  the  22d  of  September 
in  the  year  1787,  he  first  exercised  the  holy 
ministry  in  the  parish  of  St  Sulpice  in  bis 
native  city,  and  was  one  of  the  clnylains 

La  vast  establishment  in  the  Rue  de  Sevre,  in 
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which  the  sisters  of  charity  had  the  care  of 
a large  number  of  insane  patients  and  desti- 
tute orphans.  But  the  revolution  had  be- 
gun, and  the  clergy  were  among  its  first 
victims.  The  archbishop  of  Paris,  whose 
esteem  and  confidence  were  justly  given  to 
the  young  priest,  had  fled  to  Germany  for 
shelter  from  the  storm.  The  constitutional 
oaths,  which  could  not  be  taken  in  con- 
science, were  tendered  and  refused,  and  the 
firm  independence  of  Mr.  Dubois  had  ren- 
dered him  especially  obnoxious  to  the  impi- 
ous miscreants,  who  were  grasping  with 
bloody  hands  the  powers  of  government 
I Like  the  great  body  of  his  clerical  brethren, 
he  preferred  exile  or  death  itself  to  any 
criminal  compliance.  Acquainted  with  the 
family  of  La  Fayette,  he  obtained  from  him, 
not  only  a passport,  but  also  letters  of  intro- 
; duction  to  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
United  States,  and  quitting  Paris  in  disguise 
in  May,  1791,  he  made  his  escape  to  Havre, 
accompanied  by  a trusty  servant,  and  landed 
at  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  in  the  following 
July.  Bishop  Carroll  welcomed  the  faithful 
exile,  and  authorized  him  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  his  holy  ministry,  first  at  Nor- 
folk and  afterwards  at  Richmond.  Recom- 
mended by  Gfoneral  La  Fayette  to  the 
Randolphs,  Lees,  and  Beverleys,  to  James 
Monroe  and  Patrick  Henry,  he  received  the 
kindest  and  moat  respectful  attentions  from 
these  distinguished  statesmen  and  their  nur 
merous  friends,  and  for  want  of  a Catholic 
chapel,  said  mass  in  the  eopitol  and  there 
; administered  foe  sacraments  to  foe  few 
I scattered  Catholics,  who  could  avail  them- 
selves  of  his  ministry.  This  liberality, 
which  even  at  the  present  day  will  appear 
astonishing,  is  still  more  surprising,  when 
it  is  remembered,  that  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor in  the  pastorship  of  Frederick,‘Fafoer 
Frambach,  was  obliged  to  disguise  himself, 
when  he  visited  foe  Catholics  of  Virginia, 

: was  in  imminent  danger  foe  whole  time, 
commonly  on  such  occasions  ^8lq;>t  in  foe 
; stable  beside  foe  beast  that  he  rode,  and  once 
: at  least  was  so  hotly  pursued,  that,  had  it 
; not  been  for  the  fieetness  of  his  horse,  he 
; would  have  been  overtaken  and  killed  before 
he  reached  foe  Potomac  and  found  safety  on 
; the  Maryland  shore.  Mr.  Dubois  supported 
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himself  by  teaching  French,  while  he  was 
studying  and  making  himself  familiar  with 
English ; and  he  used  to  acknowledge  him- 
self indebted  to  the  eloquent  Patrick  Henry 
for  many  friendly  lessons  in  our  language. 
Fully  prepared  for  taking  an  active  part  in 
all  the  duties  of  an  American  missionary, 
he  was  in  1794  called  by  Bishop  Carroll  to 
Frederick  in  this  state,  from  which  Father 
Frambach  had  retired  on  account  of  his 
great  age  and  infirmities.  In  this  town  he 
fbund  but  few  Catholics : there  were  some 
scattered  through  Montgomery  county ; a 
few  on  the  Merryland  tract,  including  the 
family  of  Governor  Lee,  a recent  convert  to 

' our  holy  faith, — a handful  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, consisting  of  the  families  of  its 
original  settlers,  and  a few  more  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Emmittsburg.  Hagerstown  required 
occasional  attendance,  and  both  Martinsburg 
and  Winchester  in  Virginia  were  included 
in  his  regular  missionary  visits.  In  a word, 
he  was  pastor  of  all  western  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  for  some  time  the  only  Catho- 
lic priest  between  the  city  of  Baltimore  and 
the  city  of  St  Louis.  Some  among  my 
present  hearers  can  yet  remember,  how  the 
scattered  members  of  his  wide-spread  flock, 
from  distances  of  twenty,  forty,  even  sixty 
miles,  came  into  Frederick,  on  foot,  on 
horseback  or  in  rustic  wagons,  on  the  eve 
of  the  Christmas  or  Easter  solemnities,  to 
have  the  happiness  of  assisting  at  the  holy 
sacrifice  and  participating  in  the  divine 
mysteries,  celebrated  with  so  much  primi- 
tive simplicity  and  fervent  piety  in  an  upper 
room  of  their  pastor’s  humble  residence. 

His  labors  for  the  salvation  of  souls  were 
at  this  period  immense.  He  had  an  iron 
constitution  of  body,  and  no  man  was  ever 
more  remarkable  for  energetic,  persevering, 
indomitable  resolution.  He  allowed  him- 
self no  idle  moments, — no  respite  from  toil, 
or  relaxation  after  fatigue ; and  it  seemed  to 
be  his  constant  determination  to  compensate 
by  his  own  personal  exertions  for  all  the 
disadvantages,  under  which  the  faithful,  de- 
pending on  his  spiritual  ministration,  then 
labored.  He  was  incessantly  engaged  in 
passing  from  station  to  station,  hearing 
confessions,  preaching  the  word  of  God, 
celebrating  the  divine  mysteries,  visiting  the 

i. : 


sick,  comforting  the  afflicted,  helping  the 
distressed,  edifying  all  by  his  own  good  ex- 
ample, and  infusing  into  the  hearts  of  all  a 
sincere  love  of  **  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  modest,  whatsoever 
things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  holy, 
whatsoever  things  are  amiable,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  repute.”  (Philip,  iv,  8.) 
Not  content  with  his  sermons  and  other 
instructions  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  dur- 
ing the  week  he  visited  the  retired  farm- 
house, immediately  summoned  the  children 
and  servants  to  his  presence,  heard  them  re- 
peat their  catechism  and  recite  their  prayers,  | 
explained  the  mysteries  of  faith  and  their 
Christian  duties  in  such  simple  and  familiar 
manner  as  suited  their  capacity,  gave  some  j 
mark  of  approbation  to  those  who  answered  | 
best,  some  gentle  reproof  most  sweetly  j 
administered  and  mixed  with  much  en- 
couragement to  the  negligent,  and  a kind 
word  and  amiable  look  to  all.  By  his  extra- 
ordinary attention  to  the  children  he  was 
sure  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  parents.  He 
thought  the  catechising  of  the  young  a 
more  important  matter  than  preaching  to 
the  grown,  and  he  was  afterwards  most 
careful  to  impress  this  maxim  on  the  eccle- 
siastics whom  he  trained  up  to  the  duties  of  I 
the  holy  ministry,  so  many  of  whom  have  j 
since  proved  its  correctness  and  experienced  j 
its  blessed  results.  Highly  systematic  in 
his  labors,  he  regarded  punctuality  to  his 
engagements  as  a duty  paramount  to  every 
personal  consideration.  ^‘The  shepherd,” 
he  used  to  say,  " must  never  disappoint  his 
flock : it  would  cause  their  dispersion  and 
ruin,  if  he  did.”  Hence,  when  he  had 
once  made  an  appointment,  no  matter  what 
difficulties  intervened,  no  matter  how  incle- 
ment the  weather,  how  long  the  journey  or 
how  bad  the  roads,  when  the  appointed 
hour  came,  Mr.  Dubois  was  there.  On  one 
occasion  he  had  just  arrived  at  Emmittsburg 
much  fatigued  on  a Saturday  afternoon, 
and  was  going  to  the  confessional,  when  a 
distant  sick-call  came.  Before  leaving  Em- 
mittsburg, he  directed  the  usual  preparations 
to  be  made  for  the  celebration  of  mass  on 
Sunday,  saying  that  he  would  be  back 
in  time.  He  returned  to  Frederick  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Montgomery  county ; adminis- 
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tered  the  consolations  of  religion  to  the  dying 
person,  and,  after  a journey  of  nearly  fifty 
miles,  after  twice  swimming  his  horse  across 
the  Monocacy, — the  last  time  at  the  risk  of 
his  life, — for  wearied  nature  caught  a snatch 
of  sleep,  while  the  noble  animal  was  breast- 
ing the  angry  stream, — he  was  again  in  the 
confessional  at  nine  o’clock  on  Sunday, 
without  having  broken  his  fast,  and  sung 
mass  and  preached  as  usual  at  a late  hour 
in  the  forenoon,  and  with  so  little  appear- 
ance of  fatigue,  that  the  majority  of  the 
congregation  never  even  suspected,  that  he 
had  stirred  abroad  in  the  interval.  Efforts 
nearly  as  great  as  this  were  by  no  means 
uncommon  with  him.  There  was  no  spe- 
cies of  hardship,  no  inconvenience  or  dis- 
comfort, which  he  did  not  cheerfully  endure. 
For  he  knew  how  to  turn  all  sufferings  to 
good  account.  He  was  inflamed  with  zeal 
for  the  honor  of  God  and  salvation  of  souls, 
and  choosing  to  be  poor  in  this  world,  he 
was  covetous  of  those  riches,  which  men 
too  often  neglect  and  despise : he  was  de- 
termined to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven, 
where  the  thief  cannot  enter  nor  the  moth 
consume.  Filled  with  the  knowledge  of 
God’s  holy  will  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual 
understanding,”  he  strove  to  walk  worthy 
of  God,  being  fruitful  in  every  good  work 
and  increasing  in  the  knowledge  of  God, 
strengthened  with  all  might,  according  to 
the  power  of  his  glory,  in  all  patience  and 
long-suffering  with  joy ; giving  thanks  to 
God  the  Father,  who  made  him  worthy  to 
be  partaker  of  the  lot  of  the  saints.”  (Col.  i, 
9,  10,  11,  12.)  Habituated  to  the  ele- 
gant refinements  of  the  most  polished  so- 
ciety in  the  world,  he  was,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  pastoral  duties,  as  much  at  home  with 
the  rude  and  illiterate,  as  if  he  had  been 
brought  up  among  them,  and  that  without 
ever  forgetting  for  a moment  the  sacred  dig- 
nity of  his  character,  or  the  true  politeness 
of  a Christian  gentleman.  He  was  affable, 
familiar,  kind,  but  paternal : He  made 

himself  all  to  all,  that  he  might  win  all  to 
Christ.”  ( 1 Cor.  ix,  12.)  All  the  members 
of  his  flock  looked  up  to  him  with  filial 
affection  and  with  filial  respect.  His  influ- 


ence,  as  the  pastor,  the  friend,  the  father  of 
: all,  was  very  great : among  you,  my  breth- 
ren, in  this  rural  parish,  it  was  almost 
unbounded.*  You  can  bear  witness,  that  it 
was  exerted  only  to  promote  virtue  and 
piety  and  domestic  happiness  and  universal 
good  will.  Even  in  matters  of  a mixed 
nature,  or  which  seemed  to  relate  more  to 
your  temporal  than  to  your  spiritual  wel- 
fare, how  beneficial  to  you  was  that  autho- 
rity, which  his  virtues  conferred  upon  him. 
You  can  remember,  how  strenuously  and 
effectually  he  labored  to  preserve  among 
you  a proper  simplicity  of  manners ; how 
firmly  he  set  his  face  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  frivolous  fashions,  the  follies 
and  dissipations  of  the  world  ; how  vigor- 
ously he  crushed  the  many  headed  monster 
of  extravagance.  Which  of  you  dared, 
while  he  was  your  pastor,  to  bring  the  trap- 
pings of  worldly  vanity  into  the  house  of 
God  ? Mild  and  amiable  as  he  was,  yet 
how  severe  was  his  rebuke  of  the  silly 
affectation  of  wealth,  the  show  without  the 
substance  of  prosperity  ! He  was  not  a 
lecturer  on  political  economy,  and  he  moved 
I in  a sphere  far  above  the  low  and  selfish 
I strife  of  party  politics ; but  in  recommend- 
ing always  economy,  frugality  and  industry 
as  virtues  required  in  the  Christian,  and  in 
denouncing,  as  I have  heard  him  do  most 
: unsparingly,  the  cancerous  system  of  con- 
tracting debt  without  a clear  foresight  of  the 
means  of  payment,  he  was  inculcating  the 
true  policy  both  for  your  temporal  and 
eternal  interest.  Nor  was  his  influence 
confined  to  those,  who  acknowledged  him 
as  their  pastor.  The  upright  Protestant  re- 
: ferrred  his  cause  to  him,  as  to  one  clad 
with  justice  and  who  clothed  himself  with 
judgment  as  with  a robe  and  a diadem.” 
(Job  xxix).  For  he  was  an  eye  to  the  blind 
: and  a foot  to  the  lame,  and  the  father  of  the 
poor ; and  the  cause  which  he  knew  not,  he 
searched  out  diligently  : and  he  sat  as  a king 
with  his  army  standing  about  him,  and 
; as  a comforter  of  them  that  mourned.” 
(Job  xxix.) 

* This  discourse  was  delivered  at  Mount  St. 
Mary’s,  near  Emraitsbnrg. 
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CATHOLIC  MELODIES. 

KO.  IV. 

A mothsr’s  address  to  her  daughter  taring  the  veil. 

Go,  child  beloved ! I dare  not  motxrn 
The  choice  thy  heart  hath  made, 

Although  from  mine  bright  hopes  are  tom, 

And  low  in  min  laid. 

For  oft  the  quivering  light  that  plays 
In  wild  ambition’s  dream* 

Has  glanced  around  thy  childhood’s  days. 

And  blessed  me  with  its  beam. 

I will  not  mourn  that  at  my  side 
Thy  voice  no  more  I hear. 

With  others  in  response  allied. 

When  all  unite  in  prayer. 

I will  not  mourn  though  tears  may  start. 

And  dim  awhfle  mine  eyeB ; 

For  ever  in  a mother’s  heart* 

Love’s  living  fountains  rise. 

I win  not  mourn  that  earthly  love* 

Allures  not  with  its  ray. 

Thy  gentle  spirit  far  to  rove 
On  life’s  uncertain  way. 

For  oft  the  fatuous  flame  expires. 

Its  prism  tints  depart. 

And  blighted  hopes,  like  smould’ring  fires, 

Consume  the  trusting  heart. 

I wiU  not  mourn  that  Folly’s  car. 

And  Fashion’s  train  pass  by* 

Unheeded  as  the  meteor  star 
That  tracks  the  summer  sky* 

While  fixed  beyond  the  wide  expanse. 

Thine  eyes  unmoved  appear. 

Revealing  in  their  stead&st  glance. 

Thy  brightest  hopes  are  there. 

Yet  daily  fh>m  flie  festal  board. 

And  ^m  the  cheerful  hearth. 

Where  tears  of  sympafliy  are  poured. 

Or  ring  the  notes  of  mirth* 

1 miss  thee,  dearest*  miss  thee  ever. 

In  all  the  paths  we’ve  trod ; 

But  back  to  him,  the  great  first  Giver, 

I yield  thee  to  thy  God. 

St,  Zauit,  Mo,  Mo’iNA. 
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HISTORY  OP  THE  PAPACY. 


Nothing  that  is  great  has  had  a 
great  beguming ; it  is  not  astonishing, 
therefore,  that  the  Chnrch  has.  been  de- 
Tdbped  widi  ages,  and  that  we  do  not  find 
her  in  her  origin  exteriorly  constitated  as 
she  is  at  the  present  day.  At  the  same 
time  the  essence  of  religion,  the  dc^^ma  and 
moral  which  form  its  substance,  hare  not 
changed ; they  were  in  the  fiirst  ages  what 
they  are  now,  alter  nearly  two  thousand 
years  have  interrened.  This  successiye 
increase  of  the  Church  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  preservation  of  the 
truths  which  she  professes,  in  their  integrity, 
have  been  effected,  under  Christ,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  bis  vicars,  whose  history 
we  record.  The  papacy,  from  the  time  of 
St  Peter,  who  was  first  invested  with  the 
charge,  to  Gregory  XVI,  who  so  g^iiously 
fills  the  pontifical  chair,  has  been  the  object 
of  so  much  invective  that  we  cannot  caution 
the  historical  mquirer  too  much  against  the 
falsehood  that  have  been  put  into  ciroular 
tion.  We  shall  make  use  of  the  history  of 
rile  Popes  to  prove  the  necessity  and  the 
benefits  of  riie  sovereign  pontificate,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  without  which  religion  could  not  be 
preserved.  But  at  what  epoch  were  the 
necessity  and  the  benefits  of  the  papacy 
more  evident  than  during  the  first  period, 
that  is,  from  the  establishment  of  the  holy 
see  to  Constantine?  The  first  ages  were 
the  most  beset  with  difiieulties;  abroad, 
atrocious  persecutions,  at  home,  heresy  and 
schism  c(Hispired  to  ruin  the  new  bom 
Church.  -Without  a common  pastor  to  en- 
courage the  persecuted  flock,  and  always 
to  preach  the  true  doctrine,  what  Would 
have  become  of  the  fiuthfbl,  destroyed  by 
the  executioner,  or  led  astray  by  false  pro- 
phets. As  the  Church  survived  these  trials 
which  would  have  annihilated  a purely 
human  institution,  we  must  attribute  it  to 
its  unity,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Pope.  On 


the  other  hand,  the  Popes,  during  thb  pe- 
riod especially,  were  equal  by  their  personal 
merit  to  the  greatness  of  their  mission.  Few 
details,  it  is  true,  have  been  transmitted  to 
us  of  the  first  thirty-six  pontifis  who  occu- 
pied the  holy  see,  but  what  matters  the  ab- 
sence of  details  I One  word  is  sufficient  to 
eulogise  these  Popes — they  were  all  saints. 
Such  a series  of  martyrs,  headed  by  the 
imnce  of  the  apostles',  is  no  ordinary  spec- 
tacle. 

ST.  PETER. 

St  Peter,  bora  at  Bethsaida,  a city  of 
Galilee,  was  called  Shnon,  before  his  vo- 
cation to  the  apostleship ; but  Jesus  Christ 
changed  his  name  to  Cepha$,  which  signi- 
fies Peter,  or  a rock.  Following  this  exam- 
ple the  Popes  have  been  accustomed,  since 
844,  to  change  thors  when  they  are  placed 
in  the  holy  see ; this  custom  serves  to  re- 
mind the  sovereign  poatifisthatthey  should 
become  new  men ; besides  they  thus  place 
themselves  under  the  special  protection  of 
certain  saints  whom  they  propose  to  them- 
selves as  models.  In  the  choice  which  our 
Lord  made  of  his  apostles,  in  the  year  31 
of  the  Christiim  era,  he  gave  to  Peter  the 
pre-eminence,  whence  it  comes  that  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition  always  place  him  at  the 
head  of  the  apostolic  college.  Hence  also, 
St.  Francis  of  Sales,*  reviewing  the  diflerent 
images  which  represent  the  Church,  ex- 
claims, Is  it  a house?  It  is  buih  upon  a 
rock,  and  upon  the  ministerial  foundation, 
UffdchiB  Peter.  Do  you  represent  it  to  your- 
selves as  a family?  Behold  our  Lord  who 
pays  the  tribute  as  chief  of  the  house,  and 
thra  after  him  St.  Peter  as  his  representa- 
tive. Is  the  Church  a tkip  f St  Peter  is 
the  true  pilot,  and  the  Lord  teaches  me  so. 
Is  the  union  wrou^t  by  the  Church  repre- 
sented by  the  act  of  fishing?  St  Peter  is 
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first,  and  the  other  disciples  fish  after  him. 
Would  70U  compare  the  doctrine  which  ia 
preached  to  us  (to  draw  us  from  the  greai 
waten)  to  a net?  St  Peter  throws  it, — it  is 
he  who  draws  it  back  again ; the  other  dis- 
ciples are  but  his  aids.  It  is  St  Peter  who 
presents  the  fish  to  our  Lord.  Do  you 
liken  the  Church  to  an  embassy  ? St  Peter 
is  at  its  head.  Do  you  call  it  a kingdom? 
St  Peter  carries  the  keys.  Will  you  finally 
represent  it  to  yourselves  as  a fold  of  sheep 
and  lambs?  St.  Peter  is  the  shepherd, 
the  pastor  general,  under  Jesus  Christ?’’ 
Whence  all  these  distinctions  but  from  the 
appointment  of  St  Peter  to  the  rulership  of 
the  Church? 

St  Peter  founded  the  metropolis  of  An- 
tioch, where  he  resided  from  the  year  33  to 
the  year  40  of  Jesus  Christ  It  was  just, 
says  St  Chrysostom,  that  a city  where  the 
fruthfril  had  first  received  the  name  of  Chris- 
tians, should  have  for  its  first  pastor  the 
prince  of  the  apostles.  But  because  thb 
see  was  anterior  to  that  of  Rome,  must  we 
conclude  that  the  Church  of  Antioch  is  more 
ancient  than  the  Catholic  Church  ? That 
would  be  giving  to  a pmi  an  existence  in- 
dependent of  the  wMe,  from  which  it  is  in- 
separable. Moreover  the  antiquity  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  estimated  by  the  anti- 
quity of  its  doctrine  and  ministry,  not  from 
the  particular  places  where  those  doctrmes 
were  received. 

It  was  in  the  year  40,  seven  years  after 
the  death  of  our  Saviour,  that  St.  Peter  went 
to  Rome  for  the  first  time,  and  dwelt  there 
twenty-five  years,  except  when  called  away 
by  the  functions  of  his  ministry.  Thus  we 
see  him  in  the  year  44  at  Jerusalem,  where 
King  Agrippa  threw  him  into  prison,  from 
which  he  was  delivered  by  an  angd.  In 
the  year  49  he  was  again  at  Rome,  whence 
he  was  obliged  to  depart  when  the  enq>eror 
Claudius  expelled  the  Jews  and  Christians. 
In  the  year  51,  he  presided  at  a general 
council,  held  in  Jerui^em.  We  know  that 
later,  after  his  return  to  Rome,  he  con- 
founded Simon  the  Magician,  and  that  he 
perished  a martyr  in  the  first  per^ecotion 
under  Nero.  This  Simon  is  the  same  who, 
after  wimessing  the  efiects  which  followed 


bling  the  faithful  to  speak  divers  tongues 
and  work  miracles,  offered  a sum  of  money 
to  buy  the  power  of  communicating  these 
gifrs;  whence  arose  the  name  of  simony, 
which  we  attach  to  a traffic  in  holy  things. 
Simon,  become  one  of  the  most  fearful  ene- 
mies of  the  Church,  insinuated  himself 
into  the  favor  of  Nero,  who  was  infatuated 
by  the  superstitions  of  the  magical  art  He 
even  persuaded  him  that  he  would  raise 
himself  to  the  heavens,  in  imitiUion  of  the 
ascension  of  Jesus  Chiistjand  he  had  already 
commenced  his  flight  towards  the  clouds 
by  the  assistance  of  demons  who  supported 
him,  when  by  the  prayer  of  8S.  Peter  and 
Paul,  the  impostor  was  baffled  in  his  at- 
tempt, and  falling  to  the  earth  broke  his 
limte.  The  consequences  of  his  fall,,  and 
his  rage  at  having  received  this  puUic  af- 
front, caused  his  death  a few  days  after. 
This  event,  considered  apocryphal  by  Plu- 
quet,  is  attested  by  Pagan  auffiors,  as  well 
as  by  Christian  writers.  From  the  favor 
which  Nero  showed  towards  Simon,  we 
may  judge  how  much  he  hated  the  Chris- 
tians. A great  fire  having  broken  out  in 
Rome,  in  the  year  64,  which  lasted  six 
days,  the  emperor,  that  he  mig^t  ^oy  this 
firightful  spectacle,  a fitting  one  to  delight 
the  eyes  of  a monster,  mounted  an  devated 
place,  and  in  a theatrical  dress  sung  the 
siege  of  Troy.  This  action  caused  him  to 
be  suspected  as  the  author  of  the  calamity ; 
he  thi^  the  suspicion  on  the  Christians, 
and  under  this  pretext  put  to  death  a great 
number  of  them ; their  sufferings  were  for 
him  as  diverting  a spectacle  as  the  confla- 
gration of  Rome  had  been.  Among  other 
cruelties  which  he  exercised  upon  them, 
historians  relate  that  he  caused  them  to  be 
clothed  in  tunics  saturated  with  pitch  which  | 
were  set  on  fire  that  the  victims  nkight  serve  i 
as  torches  during  the  night  Nero  ordered  i 
them  to  be  placed  in  his  gardens,  ffirough 
which  he  hims^  drove  his  chariots  by  the 
mournful  light  of  these  living  flamb^ux. 
We  may  easily  suppose  that  the  accident 
of  his  favorite  served  to  excite  this  perse- 
cution, whkdi  was  the  first  under  the  empa- 
rors,  to  a still  greater  degree.  Alban  Butler* 


< the  imposition  of  the  apostolic  hands,  ena- 
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refers  to  the  year  65,  the  tiiirty-seyeiith  after 
die  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  twelfth 
of  Nero,  the  martyrdom  of  the  apostles,  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  who  suffered  together  on* 
the  29th  of  June.  St  Paul  was  beheaded, 
and  St  Peter  was  crucified,  but  with  his 
head  downwards,  as  he  had  expressed  that 
desire,  judging  himself  unworthy  to  die  in 
the  same  manner  as  his  dixine  Master  had 
done.  Thus  perished  from  the  earth,  to 
use  the-  language  of  St  Chrysostom,*  the 
prince  of  die  apostolic  college,  the  mouth 
of  ^ the  apostles,  the  head  and  the  chief 
of  that  holy  fruoaily,  the  ruler  of  the  whole 
world,  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  At 
present  the  heads  of  the  two  saints,  enclosed 
in  reliquiaries  of  silver,  are  preserved  in 
the  church  of  St  John  Lateran.  One  half 
of  the  bod7  of  each  apostle,  was  placed  in 
that  of  St  Paul  on  the  Ostian  way,  and  the 
other  half  is  in  a magnificent  subterranean 
cbapel  of  the  Vatican  church,  which  is 
called  the  Confession  of  St  Peter,  and 
which  is  visited  by  devout  persons  from  aU 
parts  of  the  world.  St  Peter  wrote  two 
episdes  which  the  Church  recognises  as 
canonkaL  We  have  omitted,  as  not  per* 
taining  to  our  plan,  Such  details  as  are  not 
Connected  particularly  with  his  pontificate. 
Nor  shall  we  insist  at  length  upon  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  urged,  only  within 
the  last  three  centuries,  against  the  residence 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  as  it  is  attested  by  all 
ecclesiastical  writers,  for  fifteen  hundred 
years  after  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  beginning  with  St.  Ignatius,  his 
disciple. 

The  Rev.  Adam  Clarke,  the  learned  Pro- 
testant commentator  on  the  Bible,  has  the 
following  liberal  and  judicious  conclusions 
relative  to  St  Peter’s  martyrdom  at  Rome. 
'Mt  is  not  needful  to  make  any  re^lark8 
upon  this  tradition ; but  it  is  easy  to  observe, 
it  is  the  general,  uncontradicted,  disinter- 
ested testimony  of  ancient  writers  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  world — Greeks,  Latins, 
and  Syrians.  As  our  Lord’s  prediction 
eonoeming  the  death  of  Peter  is  recorded 
in  one  of  the  four  Gtospels,  it  is  very  likely 
that  Christians  would  observe  the  accom- 


plishmeait  of  it,  which  must  have  been  in 
some  place ; and  about  this  place  there  is 
no  difference  among  Christian  writers  of 
ancient  times.  Never  was  any  other  place 
named  besides  Rmne;  nor  did  any  other 
dty  ever  glory  in  the  martyrdom  of  Peter. 
There  weref  in  the  second  and  third  centu- 
ries, disputes  between  the  bishop  of  Rome 
and  other  bishops  and  Churches,  about  the 
time  of  keeping  Blaster,  and  about  the  bap- 
tkm  of  heretics ; yet  none  denied  the  bishop 
of  Rome  what  they  called  the  chair  of  Peter. 

It  is  not  for  our  honor  or  interest,  either  as  | 
Christians  or  Protestants,  to  deny  the  truth  | 
of  events  ascertained  by  early  and  well  at-  | 
tested  traditions.  If  any  make  an  ill  use  of  | 
such  facts,  we  are  not  accountable  for  it  j 
We  are  not,  from  the  dread  of  such  abuses,  I 
to  overthrow  the  credit  of  all  history ; the  | 
consequences  of  which  would  be  fatal.”  | 

ST.  mirus.  i 

In  admitting  with  the  author  of  Vmi  de 
verifier  lee  datee,**^  that  the  prince  of  the 
apostles  suffered  in  66,  we  must  say  that 
the  same  year  St  Linus  succeeded  him. 
This  Pope,  son  of  Herculanus,  and  bom  at  I 
> Voltem  in  Tuscany,  had  been  ordained  by 
St  Peter  to  discharge  his  functions  during 
his  absence.  He  governed  the  Church 
twelve  years,  to  an  epoch  in  which  she 
was  cruelly  persecuted,  and  he  watered  it 
with  his  blood  by  a glorious  martyrdom, 
the  23rd  of  September,  78.  He  was  be- 
headed by  Satuminus,  consul,  in  the  reign 
of  Vespasian.  We  are  informed  that  St 
Linus  ordained  that  women  should  be 
veiled  in  church  ; a custom  which  modesty 
has  preserved  in  many  countries,  and  which 
is  perpetuated  in  the  most  elevated  ranks, 
to  the  great  profit  of  good  morals.  The 
pontificate  of  St  Linus  was,  moreover, 
marked  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in 
which  deicide  found  its  merited  chastise-  | 
ment  Titus,  having  been  charged  by  Ves- 
pasian, his  father,  with  the  war  in  Judea, 
besieged  the  city  in  the  year  70.  The  Chris- 
tians, warned  by  the  prophecy  of  Jesus 
Christ  concerning  the  approaching  ruin  of 
Jerusalem,  had  withdrawn  from  it;  but 
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there  still  remained  so  great  a multitude 
within  its  walls  that  the  famine  which  they 
suffered  became  most  terrible.  It  constrained 
the  besieged  to  go  out  armed  during  the 
night  to  look  for  herbs  in  the  open  country ; 
here  they  only  met  with  death, — and  Titus 
crucified  the  prisoners  to  the  number  of 
five  hundred  a day.  The  Roman  soldiers, 
amusing  themselves  with  the  sufferings  of 
these  miserable  wretches,  through  dension 
nailed  them  to  the  cross,  in  all  sorts  of  pos- 
tures. Within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
want  carried  the  inhabitants  to  the  most  re- 
volting extremities.  Some  guards  one  day 
passing  a certain  house,  perceived  the  smell 
of  roasted  meat ; they  rushed  in  and  sur- 
prised a woman  who  was  about  to  eat  a 
portion  of  her  infant, — a sad  accomplish- 
ment of  that  prediction  of  Jesus  Christ 


that  a day  AoM  come  whm  they  wwdd  at- 
ootml  hltutd  thejKorm  wnnb  and  tht  pap§ 
tohkh  had  never  given  eudu  This  desperate 
mother  offered  the  hideous  remains  of  her 
repast  to  the  guards,  but  they  turned  away 
in  horror,  notwithstanding  their  cruelty  and 
the  hunger  which  pressed  them.  The  de- 
serters informed  Titus  that  they  had  thrown 
from  the  gates  six  hundred  thousand  corpses ; 
the  remainder  could  not  be  counted.  The 
temple  was  taken  and  burned  on  the  8th  of 
August,  and  the  upper  city  carried  on  the 
8th  of  September.  This,  together  with  the 
lower  city,  was  demolished  by  Titus,  and 
levelled  with  the  plough.  So  immense  was 
the  (dunder  that  gold  diminished  one-half  in 
value,  in  Syria.  One  million,  one  hundred 
thousand  Jews  perished  in  this  siege,  and 
ninety-seven  thousand  were  sold  as  slaves. 


TO  BB  COMTIMUBB. 


INDIAN  MISSIONS. 

LETTER  FROM  FATHER  DE  SMEDT,  JESUIT  MISSIONARY  AT  THE  ROCET  MOUNTAINS,  DE8CRIB- 
INO  THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  INDIANS. 


CoDclodea  Irooi  ptfo  IIS. 


WHAT  I am  going  to  add  applies 
chiefly  to  the  tribe  that  I have  been 
lately  instructing.  Besides  my  escort  of 
Flat  Heads,  I had  also  with  me  an  intrepid 
Fleming,  John  Baptist  de  Velder,  who  for- 
merly served  as  a grenadier  under  Napoleon. 
From  the  battle  fields  of  Europe,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  forests  of  the  new  world, 
where  he  has  passed  thirty  years  of  his  life 
in  pursuit  of  castors  and  bears.  During  the 
missionary’s  journey,  he  was  his  devoted 
friend,  and  the  faithful  companion  of  his 
dangers.  He  has  now  taken  the  rescdution 
to  traverse  the  desert  only  as  a guide  to  the 
apostles  of  the  Gospel.  He  had  almost  for- 
gotten his  native  language,  except  his 
prayers,  and  a hymn  in  honor  of  Mary, 
which  his  mother  taught  him  when  a child, 
and  which  he  daily  recited,  when  engaged 
in  the  adventurous  chase. 

I found  the  Flat  Heads  and  the  Panderas 


assembled,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  hundred, 
in  the  beautiful  Peter’s  Valley.  You  know 
already  the  reception  they  gave  me,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  it.  The  enthusiastic  joy 
with  which  they  welcomed  my  arrival — the 
exulting  shouts  of  the  young  warriors — the 
tears  of  the  aged,  in  returning  thanks  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  for  having  granted  them  the 
favor  to  see  and  hear  a Black  Gown  before 
their  death — ^that  scene,  I repeat  it,  I can 
never  forget  I shall  not  recount  the  reli- 
gious exercises  of  my  mission,  as  the  con- 
soling results  of  them  have  been  already 
communicated  to  you.*  Y on  ^Ftlf,  perhaps, 

* The  following  is  an  cxtmet  froa  the  Letter  to 
which  the  author  here  alludes. 

**  A few  days  after  we  arrired  at  the  camp  of  the 
Flat  Heads  and  of  the  Panderas,  or  Sar  Rings.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  reception  which 
these  kind  Indians  had  prepared  for  their  Flaiher; 
my  entry  into  their  rilla^  was  a real  triumph,  in 
which  the  men,  women,  and  children  took  put. 
The  great  ehiof,  a venerable  oU  naafi  who  reminded 
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take  an  interest  in  reading  the  notes  I have 
collected  regarding  the  character  and  habits 
of  my  neophytes,  during  a sojourn  of  three 
months  amongst  them ; living  like  them,  by 
the  chase  and  on  roots,  having  only  a buf- 
falo’s hide  for  my  bed,  passing  my  nights 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  when  the 
weather  was  calm,  or  taking  shelter  under  a 
small  tent  against  the  fury  of  the  tempest. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  these 
Indians,  it  is  entirely  pacific.  They  never 

one  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  awaited  my  arrival 
aiirroundcd  by  his  numerous  warriors,  and  would 
have  at  once  abdicated  in  my  favor  his  sovereign 
authority ; but  I observed  that  he  had  mistaken  the 
object  of  my  visit,  and  that  the  salvation  of  his 
people  was  the  end  of  my  ambition.  Wc  next  de- 
liberated upon  the  time  most  suitable  to  be  set 
apart  for  religious  exercises.  One  of  the  chiefs 
brought  me  a bell,  which  was  to  serve  for  calling 
the  tribe  together. 

*'At  the  fall  of  evening,  about  two  thousand 
savages  assembled  before  my  tent  in  order  to  recite 
togeuier  the  evening  prayer.  I cannot  express  the 
emotions  I felt,  upon  hearing  those  children  of  the 
mountains  singing,  in  praise  of  the  Creator,  a solemn 
canticle  composed  by  themselves.  Those  two  thou- 
sand voices,  rising  in  chorus  in  the  bosom  of^hc  de- 
sert, and  with  all  the  ardor  of  an  incipient  faith,  asking 
of  God  the  grace  to  know  him  better,  in  order  to 
show  to  him  more  love,  formed  for  me  in  the  re- 
ligious calm  of  that  beauteous  night  a most  sublime 
concert. 

“ Every  morning  at  day  break,  the  old  chief  went 
round  the  camp  on  horseback,  and  stopping  before 
each  cabin  * Come,  children,’  he  would  say,  * it  is 
time  to  get  up.  Let  your  first  thoughts  be  for  the 
Great  Spirit ! Up,  uu;  the  Father  is  ^iug  to  ring 
the  bell  for  prayers.*  If  he  perceived  any  disor- 
derly conduct,  or  if  the  chiefs  had  made  any 
unfavorable  report  to  him,  he  addressed  a paternal 
remonstrance  to  the  delinquent,  and  while  proceed- 
ing to  the  place  of  prayer,  a promise  of  amendment 
usually  followed  the  admonition. 

**  The  strength  of  the  missionary  often  fails ; but 
the  attention  of  this  good  people  never  grows 


the  attention  of  this  good  people  never  grows 
weary.  1 have  assembled  them  four  times  a-day, 
in  order  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  our  Divine  Mas- 


ter; and  yet,  during  the  interval,  my  lodge  is 
always  filled  with  a crowd  eager  for  instniction. 
‘Fath  cr,’  say  they  to  me,  * only  we  fear  to  fatigue 
yon,  we  would  pass  the  whole  night  here ; we  for- 
get to  sleep  when  you  speak  of  the  Great  Spirit.’ 

**  The  I^rd  has  blessed  their  religious  earnest- 
ness. After  the  second  meetii^,  I translated,  with 
the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  Our  Pathert  the  Apostles* 
creed,  and  the  ten  commandments.  Having  re- 
cited them  for  some  days  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  1 promised  a silver  medal  to  whoever 
would  know  them  first.  Forthwith,  one  of  the 
chiefs  rose  up,  smiling,  and  said,  * Father,  it  is 
mine ; and  without  any  faultering,  or  mistaking  a 
single  word,  he  gained  his  medal.  I embraced  him, 
and  on  the  spot  appointed  him  my  catechist.  He 
set  about  his  work  with  so  much  zeal  that  before  a 
fortnight  all  the  Flat  Heads  knew  their  prayers. 

**Thc  seed  of  the  divine  word  sown  under  such 
favorable  circumstances  could  not  fail  to  produce  an 
abundant  harvest:  six  hundred  Indians  were  ad- 
mitted to  baptism  with  the  great  chief  of  the  Flat 
Heads  and  the  chief  of  the  Panderas  at  their  head.'* 

VoL.  II.— No.  5. 


I fight,  except  in  circumstances  of  lawful  de- 
fence; but  they  are,  unfortunately,  often 
reduced  to  this  sad  necessity,  in  consequence 
of  the  warlike  temper  of  the  Black  Feet 
tribe,  who  are  their  neighbors  and  implaca- 
I ble  enemies.  That  marauding  people  appear 
to  live  only  for  murder  and  pillage.  They 
I are  the  terror  of  the  savages  of  the  west, 
w'ho  endeavor,  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid 
their  fatal  encounter.  But  should  the  Flat 
Hoads,  nothwithstanding  such  precaution, 

I be  forced  to  fight,  their  courage  is  as  con- 
spicuous as  their  love  of  peace;  for  they 
rush  impetuously  on  their  adversaries,  : 
whom  they  prevent  from  escaping,  and 
generally  make  them  pay  dear  for  their  cruel 
I attacks. 

I It  is  a truth  which  has  become  proverbial 
I in  the  mountains,  that  one  Flat  Head,  or 
; one  of  the  Ear  Rings,  is  worth  four  Black 
I Feet.  If  the  band  of  the  latter  meets  a 
detachment  of  Flat  Heads,  of  equal  or 
superior  numbers,  they  forthwith  appear 
disposed  for  peace,  unfurl  a standard,  and 
present  a pipe,  in  token  of  friendship.  The  I 
Flat  Heads  always  accept  these  tokens  of  I 
amity  ; but  they  take  care  to  make  their  I 
enemies  sensible  that  the  motives  which  I 
: influence  their  conduct  on  such  occasions  | 
are  fully  understood.  " Black  Foot,”  they  I 
say,  **  I take  your  pipe,  but  be  assured  that  : 
I am  aware  that  your  heart  is  disposed  for 
war,  and  that  your  hands  are  sustained  with 
murder.  Let  us  smoke  together,  as  you 
desire  it,  though  I am  convinced  that  blood 
will  soon  be  made  to  flow.” 

The  greatest  reproach  that  could  be  made 
to  the  Flat  Heads  was  their  excessive  love 
for  games  of  chance,  in  which  they  often 
risked  all  they  possessed.  The  Indians  of 
Columbia  carried  this  passion  to  an  almost 
inconceivable  degree  ; for  after  losing  their 
goods,  they  would  stake  their  own  persons, 
at  first  playing  for  one  hand,  then  for  the 
other ; and  if  the  game  continued  unfavora- 
ble to  them,  they  played  successively  for 
every  one  of  their  limbs,  and,  lastly  for  their 
head,  which,  if  they  lost,  they,  together 
t with  their  wives  and  children,  became 
I slaves  for  life. 

The  government  of  the  nation  is  con- 
fided to  chiefs,  who  have  merited  this  title  ^ 
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by  their  experience  and  expknts^  and  who 
poasess  more  or  less  influence,  according  to 
the  degree  of  wisdom  and  courage  they 
have  displayed  in  council  or  battle.  The 
chief  does  not  command,  but  seeks  to  per- 
suade; no  tribute  is  paid  to  him,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  appendages  of 
his  dignity  to  contribute  more  than  any 
other  to  the  puUic  expenses.  He  is  gene- 
rally one  of  the  poorest  in  the  village,  in 
consequence  of  giving  away  his  goods  for 
the  relief  of  his  indigent  brethren  or  for  the 
general  interests  of  his  tribe.  Although  his 
power  has  nothing  imperious  in  it,  his 
authority  is  not  the  less  absolute;  and  it 
may,  without  exaggeration,  be  asserted  that 
his  wishes  are  complied  with  as  soon  as 
known.  Should  any  mutinous  individual 
be  deaf  to  his  personal  command,  the  public 
voice  would  soon  call  him  to  account  for  his 
obstinacy.  I know  not  of  any  government 
where  so  much  personal  liberty  is  united 
with  greater  subordination  and  devotion. 

All  the  mountain  tribes  difier  somewhat 
from  each  other  in  their  dress.  The  men 
wear  a long  robe,  made  of  the  skins  of  the 
gazelle  or  sheep,  with  shoes  and  gaiters  of 
doe  or  dog’s  skin,  and  a buffalo-hide  cloak, 
covered  with  woollen  cloth,  painted  in  var 
rious  colors.  The  Indian  loves  to  add  orna- 
ment to  ornament : his  long  hair  is  decked 
with  various  kinds  of  feathm,  and  a great 
number  of  ribands,  rings,  and  shells.  In 
order  to  give  suppleness  to  his  limbs,  he 
rubs  his  body  with  bear’s  grease,  over  which 
he  spreads  a thick  layer  of  vermilion.  Chil- 
dren under  seven  years  of  age  are  scarcely 
ever  clothed  except  in  winter;  they  are 
afterwards  dressed  in  a sort  of  tunic,  made 
of  skins,  which  is  open  under  the  arms. 
They  spend  whole  days  amusing  themselves 
in  the  water,  and  sometimes  even  in  the 
very  mire.  The  women  wear  a large 
pelerine,  adorned  with  elks’  teeth  and  se- 
veral rows  of  pearls.  Amongst  the  Arikaras, 
their  grand  dress  consists  of  a fine  chemise, 
with  doe-skin  shoes  and  gaiters,  embroidered 
in  brilliant  colors.  A quiver  filled  with 
arrows  is. suspended  from  the  left  shoulder; 
and  a cap  of  eagles’  feathers  adorns  the 
brow  of  warriors  and  huntsmen.  He  that 
has  killed  an  enemy  on  his  own  land  is 


distinguished  by  having  the  tails  of  wolves 
tied  (m  his  legs ; the  bear-kiDer  wears,  for  a 
trophy,  the  claws  of  that  animal  as  a neck- 
lace; the  privilege  of  a savage  who  has 
taken  in  battle  one  or  more  scalps,  is  to  have 
a led  hand  painted  on  his  mouth,  to  show 
that  he  has  drunk  the  blood  of  his  enemies. 
The  Indian  is  not  less  proud  of  his  horse,  the 
companion  of  all  hb  excursions  and  of  all  his 
dangers,  and  the  friend  to  which  he  becomes 
extremely  attached.  The  head,  breast,  and 
the  flanks  of  the  noble  animal  are  covered 
with  a scarlet  cloth,  adorned  with  pearls 
and  fringes,  to  which  are  attached  a multi- 
tude of  little  round  bells.  Cleanliness  is  a 
quality  not  possessed  by  the  savage;  nor 
are  the  women  more  particular  in  this  re- 
spect then  the  men;  for  they  never  wash 
their  pots  or  saucepans ; and  at  their  meals 
they  often  make  use  of  their  straw  hats, 
which  have  no  leaf,  instead  of  bowls. 

As  I before  mentioned,  the  only  prevail- 
ing vice  that  I found  amongst  the  Flat 
Heads  was  a passion  for  games  of  chance : 
it  has  since  been  unanimously  abolished. 
On  the  other  band,  they  are  scrupulously 
honest  in  buying  and  selling.  They  have 
never  been  accused  of  stealing.  Whenever 
any  lost  article  is  found,  it  is  immediately 
given  to  the  chief,  who  informs  the  tribe  of 
the  finding,  and  restores  it  to  the  lawful 
owner.  Detraction  is  a vice  unknown  even 
amongst  the  women ; and  falsehood  is  par- 
ticularly odious  to  them.  A Forked-tangue 
(a  liar),  they  say,  is  the  scourge  of  a people. 
Quarrels  and  violent  anger  are  severely 
punished.  Whenever  any  one  happens  to 
fall  into  trouble,  his  neighbors  hasten  to  his 
aid.  The  gaiety  of  their  disposition  adds  a 
charm  to  their  union.  Even  the  stranger  is 
received  as  a friend,  every  tent  is  open  to 
him,  and  that  which  he  prefers  is  considered 
the  most  happy ; and  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains they  know  not  the  use  of  locks  or  bolts. 

In  looking  at  this  picture,  which  is  in 
nowise  overdrawn,  you  will  perhaps  ask, 
are  those  the  people  whom  civilized  men 
call  barbarians  ? We  have  been  too  long 
erroneously  accustomed  to  judge  of  all  the 
savages  by  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers,  who 
have  learned  the  vices  of  the  whites.  And 
even  with  respect  to  the  latter,  instead  of 
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treating  them  with  disdain,  it  would  perhaps 
be  more  just  not  to  reproach  them  with  a 
degradation,  of  which  an  example  has  been 
giren  them,  and  which  has  been  promoted 
by  a selhsh  and  deplorable  cupidity. 

The  country  inhabited  by  the  Flat  Heads 
is'as  picturesque  as  their  lives  are  innocent 
We  often  met  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
several  encampments  of  the  tribe,  majestic 
torrents,  forests  with  trees  that  have  been 
growing  for  ages,  and  pastures  covered  with 
the  trm>eUer^s  tea,  which,  although  trampled 
by  nnmberiess  horses,  embalms  the  air  with 
its  delightful  fragrance.  We  continually 
beheld  a grand  succession  of  lofty  moun- 
tains; some  delighted  the  sight  by  their 
blooming  verdure  and  the  imposing  appear- 
ance of  the  woods  that  crowned  their  sum- 
mits, while  others,  as  red  as  brick,  bore  the 
impression  of  some  great  convulsion  of  na- 
ture. At  the  base  of  the  latter  may  be  seen 
piled  up  layers  of  lava,  and  at  their  tops  the 
ancient  craters  are  easily  distinguished.  One 
day,  as  the  tribe  was  proceeding  towards  the 
banks  of  the  lake  Henry,  1 felt  a desire  to 
ascend  to  the  top  of  a mountain,  situate 
between  the  waters  of  the  Colombia  and 
Missouri,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the 
exact  place  where  those  two  great  rivers 
rise,  and  the  distance  between  them.  I 
succeeded  in  finding  one  of  their  sources : 
they  form  two  torrents,  which,  being  divided 
where  they  rise,  by  the  distance  of  scarce  a 
hundred  paces,  continually  diverge  as  they 
descend  towards  the  plain.  Their  course 
over  the  rocks  presents  an  enchanting  sight ; 
they  donU  flow  along,  but  roll  from  cascade 
to  cascade:  and  nothing  is  comparable  to 
the  beauty  of  their  bounding  waters,  except 
the  distant  noise  of  their  fall,  repeated  by  the 
echoes  of  the  solitary  mountains. 

Finding  it  impossible  for  me  to  get  to  the 
highest  top  of  the  mountain  that  overlooks 
these  sources,  1 stopped  when  I had  reached 
an  elevation  of 5,000  feet,  where  my  strength 
began  to  fail,  and  my  guides  had  to  hold  me, 
lest  I should  be  lost  under  the  heavy  flakes 
of  snow,  which  a frightful  storm  was  heap- 
ing around  me.  I dien  cast  my  eyes  upon 
the  immense  region  that  lay  extended  at  my 
feet ; I represented  to  myself  all  the  tribes 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  from 


Council  Bluffs  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; I 
thought  on  my  dear  colleagues,  who  are 
sent  by  Providence,  like  angels  of  salvation, 
amongst  those  savage  hordes ; and  I con- 
sidered, with  mixed  feelings  of  joy  and  of 
grief,  their  labors,  consolations,  and  hopes, 
and  how  disproportionate  is  their  number  to 
the  people  requiring  the  aid  of  their  ministry. 
Kind  people,  what  futurity  awaits  thee? 
Holy  missioners,  what  recompense  is  re- 
served for  your  self-devotion  1 I remembered 
that  they  and  I have  in  heaven  a powerful 
intercessor,  in  the  illustrious  founder  of  our 
society ; and  in  order  to  interest  him  in  our 
dear  missions,  from  the  summit  of  that 
mountain  from  which  1 could  nearly  view 
them  all,  I placed  them  under  his  protection. 
I would  fain  persuade  myself  that  he  will 
not  prove  forgetful  of  his  followers,  who  are 
endeavoring  to  plant  the  Gospel  in  those 
countries  where  it  has  hitherto  been  un- 
known. Additional  apostolic  teachers  will 
come  hithar  to  assist  us  by  their  zeal,  before 
the  vices  of  civilization  and  the  proselytism 
of  error  have  multiplied  the  obstacles  to  the 
propagation  of  that  faith  which  all  the 
savages  so  anxiously  desire  to  know,  and 
which,  like  the  Flat  Heads  and  the  Pando- 
ras, they  would  practise  with  gratitude  and 
fidelity. 

The  27th  of  August  was  the  day  I fixed 
upon  for  my  departure.  Seventeen  warriors, 
chosen  from  amongst  the  bravest  of  the  two 
nations,  and  under  the  command  of  three 
chiefs,  arrived  early  in  the  morning  before 
the  entrance  of  my  cabin.*  The  council  of 
the  ancients  appointed  them  to  serve  as  my 
escort  while  1 should  be  in  the  country  of 
the  Black  Feet  and  of  the  Crows.  Of  these 
two  tribes,  so  hostile  to  the  whites,  the 
former  never  gives  them  quarter,  and  the 

* Prsviosi  to  tiM  doparturo  of  the  miiaionary, 
the  lodiaos  assembled  to  bid  him  farewell.  **  Grief 
was  painted  on  their  countenances,  tears  flowed 
from  their  ey^es,  and  the  old  chief,  pressini;  my 
hand,  said,  * Father,  may  the  Great  Spirit  accom- 
pany you  on  your  long  and  perilous  TOyam.  Every 
day,  both  momiiig  and  evening,  we  will  pray  UuU 
yon  may  arrive  safely  ia  the  midst  of  yoar  bretbren. 
We  are  now  like  trees  stripped  of  their  foliage  by 
the  bieath  of  winter.  When  the  snow  shall  have 
disaj^ared  from  the  mountain  tops,  and  wo  shidl 
see  the  grass  growing  in  the  valley,  joy  will  again 
spring  np  in  our  hearts;  but  when  the  flowers 
reappear  our  joy  wfli  be  coomlete;  for  then  will  be 
the  time  of  your  retun.  Adieu,  Father,  adieu.*  ** 
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latter  will  aometimea  spare  their  livea  only 
to  leaFe  them,  afler  having  robbed  them  of 
every  thing,  to  die  of  hunger  in  the  desert 
As  we  were  liable,  every  instant,  to  fall  into 
aoxne  ambush,  we  had  scouts  sent  in  all  di* 
rections  to  reconnoitre  the  place  and  examine 
the  defiles,  and  the  smallest  trace  of  a man 
having  passed  was  minutely  examined.  And 
here  we  cannot  aufificiently  admire  the  won- 
derful  sagacity  with  which  Providence  has 
endowed  the  savage : he  will  tell  you,  from 
the  mere  foot-marks,  the  exact  day  on  which 
the  Indian  had  erected  hia  tent,  on  the  spot, 
and  how  many  men  and  horses  had  been 
there ; whether  it  was  a detachment  of  war- 
tk>r8,or  a company  of  htmters,  and  the  nation 
to  which  they  belong.  We  selected,  every 
evening,  a favoraUe  site  for  our  camp,  and 
raised  around  it  a little  fort  with  the  trunks 
of  dry  trees,  in  order  to  protect  ourselves 
against  any  surprise  during  the  night 
This  region  is  the  retreat  of  grey  bears, 
the  most  tenilde  animals  of  the  desert, 
whose  strength  equals  their  daring  and 
voracity.  I have  been  assured,  that  by  a sin- 
gle strc^  of  his  paw,  one  of  those  animals 
tore  away  four  ribs  of  a buffalo,  which  fell 
dead  at  his  feet  He  seldom  attacks  man, 
unless  when  he  has  been  surprised  and 
wounded.  An  Indian,  however,  belonging 
to  my  escort,  in  passing  by  a thick  wood 
of  sallow  trees,  was  assailed  by  one  of 
these  ferocious  beasts,  that  sprung  furi- 
ously upon  his  horse,  fixed  his  formidar 
ble  claws  in  his  back,  and  brought  him  to 
the  ground.  The  horseman  fortunately  was 
not  mounted  at  the  time,  and  having  his  gun 
in  his  hand,  the  bear  instantly  disappeared 
in  the  depths  of  the  forest 
On  the  5th  of  September  we  crossed  a 
defile,  which  had  been  passed  shortly  before 
by  a numerous  troop  of  horsemen.  Whether 
they  were  allies,  or  enemies,  we  had  no 
means  to  discover.  I shall  here  observe, 
that  in  these  immense  solitudes,  although 
the  howling  of  wolves,  the  hissing  of  ven- 
omous serpents,  the  roaring  of  the  tiger  and 
the  bear,  be  calculated  to  afinght  i yet  this 
terror  is  nothing  in  oompanson  with  the 
dread  excited  in  the  traveller’s  soul,  upon 
seeing  the  firesh  tracks  of  men  and  horses, 
or  columns  of  smoke  rising  in  the  neighbor- 


hood. At  such  a sight,  the  escort  at  once 
assembles  and  deliberates ; each  one  exam- 
ines his  fire-arms,  sharpens  his  knife  and 
the  point  of  his  arrow,  and  makes,  in  a 
word,  every  preparation  for  a resistance  even 
to  death ; for  to  surrender,  in  such  circum- 
stances, would  be  to  expose  one’s-self  to 
perish  in  the  most  frightful  torments.  The 
path  that  we  were  following  led  us  to  a 
heap  of  stones,  piled  upon  a small  emi- 
nence ; they  were  stained  with  blood,  lately 
spilt;  my  escort  examined  them  with  a 
mournful  attention.  The  principal  chief,  a 
man  possessed  of  much  sense,  said  to  me  in 
a solemn  tone : Father,  I think  I ought  to 
give  you  an  explanation  of  what  we  are 
looking  at  The  Crows  are  not  far  oflT : in 
two  hours  we  shall  see  them.  If  I be  not 
mistaken,  we  are  upon  one  of  their  fields  of 
battle : and  here  their  nation  must  have  met 
with  some  great  loss.  This  monument  has 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  warriors, 
who  fell  beneath  the  blows  of  their  enemies. 
Here  the  mothers,  wives,  and  daughters  of 
them  that  died,  have  been  weeping  over 
their  tombs.  It  is  customary  for  the  women 
to  tear  their  faces,  to  make  deep  cuts  in  their 
legs  and  arms,  and  to  water  those  tumulary 
piles  with  streams  of  blood.  Had  we  ar- 
rived sooner,  we  should  have  heard  their 
cries  and  funeral  lamentations.”  He  was 
not  mistaken,  as  we  immediately  perceived  a 
considerable  troop  of  savages  at  a league’s 
distance.  They  were  the  Crows,  who  were 
returning  to  their  camp,  after  having  paid 
the  tribute  of  blood  to  forty  of  their  warriors, 
who  were  massacred  two  years  before  by 
the  tribe  of  the  Black  Feet.  Being  at  pre- 
sent the  allies  of  the  Flat  Heads,  they  re- 
ceived us  with  transports  of  joy.  There  were 
groups  of  women  with  them,  and  so  disfi- 
gured as  to  excite  both  pity  and  horror.  This 
scene  of  grief  is  renewed  every  year,  when 
they  pass  near  the  tombs  of  their  relations. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Crows  wished  to  ce- 
ment, by  a great  feast,  their  alliance  with 
the  tribe  of  our  neophytes.  As  the  language 
of  the  two  nations  is  very  different,  the  con- 
versation was  made  by  signs.  I shall  en- 
deavor to  describe  this  dumb  language,  by 
mentioning  to  you  how  a bargain,  at  which 
I was  present,  was  concluded.  A young  , 
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Crow,  of  gigantic  aize,  and  clad  in  his  best 
garments,  advanced  into  the  midst  of  the 
assemUy,  leading  his  horse  by  the  bridle, 
and  pla^  him  before  the  Flat  Head,  with 
whose  horse  he  offered  to  make  an  exchange. 
The  Flat  Head  took  no  notice  of  him,  and 
kept  in  an  immovable  attitude.  The  Crow 
th^  placed,  successively,  at  the  feet  of  the 
seller,  his  gun,  his  scarlet  mantle,  his  omar 
meats,  his  gaiters,  and  lastly  his  shoes. 
The  Flat  Head  then  took  the  horse  by  the 
bridle,  picked  up  the  clothes,  &c.,  and  the 
sale  was  concluded  without  saying  a word. 
The  Crow,  though  so  divested,  joyfully 
mounted  his  new  courser,  and  rode  several 
times  round  the  caii^>,  shouting  in  triumph, 
and  putting  his  horse  through  all  his  paces. 

The  principal  wealth  of  the  savages  of 
the  west  consists  in  horses,  of  which  each 
chief  and  warrior  possesses  a great  number 
that  may  be  seen  graxing  about  their  camp. 
The  horses  of  the  Crows  are  principally  of 
the  Maroon  race  of  the  prairies.  They  have 
also  many  horses  which  they  have  stolen 
from  the  Scioux,  the  Sheyennes,  and  other 
Indians  of  the  south-west,  which  they  had 
in  their  torn  stolen  from  the  Spaniards  of 
Mexico.  The  Crows  are  considered  the 
most  indefatigable  marauders  of  the  desert  ^ 
they  traverse  the  mountains  in  all  directions, 
bringing  to  one  side  what  they  have  taken 
at  the  other.  The  name  of  Absharoke,  or 
Crow,  has  been  given  to  them  on  account 
of  their  robberies.  They  are  practised  from 
their  infancy  in  this  sort  of  larceny,  and 
they  acquire  a surprising  dexterity  in  it| 
their  glory  augments  with  the  number  of 
their  captures,  so  that  a finished  robber  is 
in  their  eyes  a hero.  I accompanied  these 
savages  ibr  two  days,  which  I think  was 
the  finest  weather  I had  in  all  my  travels. 
They  passed  the  whole  time  in  rejoicings 
and  feasting.  You  will  not  be  scandalized, 
I trust,  when  I tell  you  that  I was  present 
at  twenty  different  banquets ; I was  scarcely 
seated  in  one  cabin,  when  I was  called  to 
partake  of  the  festive  entertainment  in 
another. 

We  arrived,  at  last,  at  the  first  fort  be- 
longing to  the  Pur  Company.  The  Ameri- 
cans, who  fenn  the  ganisoa,  received  ua 
most  cordially.  At  this  place  I was  to  part 


with  my  faithful  Flat  Heads.  I said,  then, 
that  having  before  me  a country  still  more 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Black  Feet, 
the  Assiniboins,  the  Big  Bellies,  the  Ari- 
karas,  and  Scioux,  all  of  whom  are  declared 
enemies  of  their  tribe,  1 would  no  longer 
penl  their  lives  on  account  of  my  (personal 
safety ; that  as  for  my  life,  I plac^  it  in  the 
hands  of  Qod,  and  that  1 felt  a persuasion 
that  it  would  be  preserved  in  ord^  that,  ac- 
companied by  new  missionaries,  I might 
immediately  return  to  them.  I exhorted 
them  for  the  last  time  to  remain  faithful  to 
the  Great  Spirit  We  embraced  each  other, 
wishing,  mutually,  a happy  return;  and 
shortly  affer,  accompanied  by  my  faithful 
Fleming,  I disappeared  firom  their  sight 
amidst  the  solitary  defiles.  We  were  to 
pass  over  several  hundred  miles  of  country, 
where  no  road  is  yet  traced,  and,  like  the 
navigator  on  the  boundless  ocean,  with  no 
other  guide  than  the  compass.  For  a long 
time  we  followed  the  course  of  the  Yellow 
Stone,  except  when  perpendicular  rocks  ar- 
rested our  progress  and  obliged  us  to  take  a 
circuit  At  every  step  we  discovered  forts, 
which  the  savages  are  in  the  habit  of  raising 
for  defence,  or  for  concealing  themselves 
when  they  are  at  war,  or  waiting  for  their 
prey ; perhaps  at  the  moment  of  our  passing 
Ihey  were  not  without  enemies.  What  a 
solitude,  with  its  horrors  and  dangers ! but 
it  possesses  one  real  advantage : with  death 
constantly  before  our  eyes,  we  irresistibly 
feel,  without  the  possibility  of  illusion,  that 
we  are  entirely  under  the  hand  of  God, 
without  any  support  but  him,  without  any 
other  refuge  than  his  paternal  providence; 
it  is  then  easy  to  make  to  him  the  sacrifice 
of  a life  which  belongs  less  to  us  than  to 
the  first  savage  who  wishes  to  take  it,  and 
to  form  the  most  generous  resolutions  of 
which  man  is  capable.  It  was  really  the 
best  retreat  that  I made  in  my  life. 

The  second  day  of  the  journey,  on  awak- 
ing, I perceived,  at  the  distance  of  a quar- 
ter of  a mile,  the  smoke  of  a great  fim ; a 
point  of  a rock  was  all  that  separated  us 
from  a detachment  of  Indians.  Widiout  a 
moment’s  delay  we  saddled  our  horses  and 
set  off,  galloping  with  all  speed  along  the 
ravines  and  beds  of  dried  up  torrents.  We 
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be  disturbed  at  our  presence ; we  saw  them 
in  groups^  reposing  on  the  edges  of  the 
precipices,  or  sporting  together  on  the  points 
of  the  steqp  rocks.  The  black-tailed  roe- 
buck, so  richly  dressed  in  its  brown  coat, 
frequently  excited  our  admiration  by  its 
elegant  shape,  and  abrupt,  animated  moye- 
ments,  in  which  it  appears  scarcely  to  touch 
the  earth  with  its  feet  I have  already  spo- 
ken of  the  grey  bears  which  are  here  to  be 
met  with  in  abundance,  as  well  as  the' 
wolres^  panthers,  badgers,  and  wild  cats. 
At  every  instant  the  traveller  sees  the  prairie 
hen  and  the  cock  of  the  mountain  start  up 
from  the  midst  of  the  heath.  The  lakes 
and  rivers  are  covered  with  swans,  geese, 
and  ducks : the  industrious  beaver,  the  otter, 
and  the  musk  rat,  together  with  the  fishes, 
are  in  peaceable  possession  of  their  solitary 
waters.  * 

The  Arikaras  and  Big  Bellies,  who  had 
been  described  to  us  as  most  dangerous,  re- 
ceived us  as  friends,  whenever  we  met  them 
on  our  way.  Before  setting  out  for  war, 
they  observe  a strict  fast,  or  rather  they  ab- 
stain from  all  food  for  four  days.  During 
this  interval  their  imagination  is  excited  to 
madness ; and  either  from  the  effect  of  weak- 
ness, or  the  warlike  projects  which  fill  their 
minds,  they  pretend  that  they  have  extraor- 
dinary visions.  The  elders  and  sages  of 
the  tribes  are  called  upon  to  interpret  these 
reveries;  and  they  pronounce  them  to  be 
more  or  less  favorable  to  the  undertaking : 
their  explanations  are  received  as  oracles, 
according  to  which  the  expedition  is  scru- 
pulously regulated.  Whilst  the  preparatory 
fast  endures,  the  warriors  make  incisions 
in  their  bodies,  and  bury  in  the  flesh,  under 
the  should^-blade,  pieces  of  wood,  to  which 
they  attach  leather  thongs,  by  which  they 

that  he  providai  for  our  wanti ; we  then  i trike  the 
earth,  to  indicate  that  we  are,  in  his  eyes,  only  rile 
ereatofes,  like  the  insect  that  crawls  in  the  dost.* 
He  begnd  meto  explain,  in  my  turn,  the  doctrine 
of  which  I was  the  apostle.  I renetted  that  1 had 
so  little  time  to  instmot  hinu  He  listened  to  the 
holy  word  with  great  attention.  What  he  learned 
of  oor  religion  inspired  him  with  a gpreat  desire  to 
be  better  acqaaintea  with  it.  But  we  had  to  sepa- 
rate. He  ordered  his  son,  and  two  youths  full  of 
inteUigenoe,  to  aoeompany  me  to  Fort  Peter,  in 
order  to  lesra  some  or  the  principles  of  our  frith, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  a safeguard  against 
the  Indians  who  might  not  be  well-disposed  to- 
wards us.’* 


are  suspended  from  a stake,  fixed  horizon- 
tally over  the  brink  of  a chasm  a hundred 
and  fifty  feet  deep:  they  even  sometimes 
cut  off  one  or  two  fingers,  which  they  offer 
as  a sacrifice  to  the  Great  Spirit,  in  order 
that  they  may  return  loaded  with  scalps. 

In  their  most  recent  expedition  against 
the  Scioux,  the  Arikaras  killed  twenty  war- 
riors of  the  hosdle  tribe,  and  piled  up  the 
corpses  in  the  middle  of  their  village.  The 
solemn  dance  of  victory  then  commenced, 
at  which  men,  women,  the  aged  and  chil- 
dren assisted.  After  having  celebrated  at 
length,  the  exploits  of  the  brave,  they  rushed 
like  wild  beasts  upon  the  mangled  and 
bloody  bodies  of  the  Scioux,  parcelled  them 
amongst  themselves,  and  fixed  the  hideous 
trophies  to  the  end  of  long  poles,  which 
they  carried  in  proud  triumph  around  the 
village. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
cruelty  that  presides  over  the  barbarous  re- 
venge of  those  tribes  which  are  constantly 
occupied  in  mutual  destruction.  As  soon 
as  the  savages  learn  that  the  warriors  of 
a rival  nation  have  set  out  for  the  chase, 
they  unexpectedly  attack  the  enemy’s  de- 
fenceless camp,  and  massacre  the  women, 
<dd  men,  and  children  in  the  cradle.  Wo 
to  the  men  who  are  spared ; their  agony  is 
deferred  in  order  to  render  it  terrible.  At 
other  times  they  lie  in  wait  in  their  enemy’s 
path,  and  allow  the  detachment  to  pass  on 
until  they  have  in  their  power  such  a por- 
tion of  it  as  must  infallibly  become  their 
prey ; whemupon  they  raise  the  death  cry, 
and  pour  upon  the  enemy  a shower  of  balls, 
arrows,  and  pieces  of  rock ; this  movement 
is  the  signal  of  extermination:  the  battle 
becomes  a massacre:  the  sight  of  horror, 
which  would  freeze  the  heart  of  any  civilized 
man,  serves  only  to  inflame  the  fury  of  the 
savage  : he  outrages  his  prostrate  rival, 
tramples  on  his  mangled  carcass,  tears  off 
his  hair,  wallows  in  his  blood  with  the  de- 
light of  a tiger,  and  often  devours  the  quiv- 
ering limbs  of  the  fallen,  while  they  have 
scarcely  ceased  to  live. 

Such  of  the  vanquished  as  have  not  fallen 
in  the  combat,  are  reserved  to  furnish  the 
triumph,  and  are  conducted  prisoners  to  the 
village  of  the  conquerors.  The  women  come 
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to  meet  the  retaxning  warriors^  amongst 
whom  they  seek  with  anxious  looks  their 
husbands  and  brothers:  if  they  discover 
them  not,  they  express  their  grief  by  terrific 
howling.  One  of  the  warriors  soon  com- 
mands silence ; he  then  gives  the  details  of 
the  fortunate  expedition,  describes  the  place 
selected  for  the  ambuscade,  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  waylaid  tribe,  the  bravery  of  the 
assailants,  and  recounts  the  number  of  die 
dead  and  of  the  captives.  To  this  recital, 
which  is  made  with  all  the  intoxication  of 
victory,  succeeds  the  calling  over  the  names 
of  the  warriors : their  absence  teUs  they  are 
no  more.  The  piercing  cries  of  the  women 
are  then  renewed ; and  their  despair  presents 
a scene  of  frenzy  and  grief,  which  exceeds 
all  imaginatioa.  The  last  ceremony  is  die 
proclaiming  of  victory.  Every  one  instandy 
forgets  his  own  misfortunes ; the  glory  of 
the  nation  becomes  the  happiness  of  all; 
by  an  inconceivable  transition,  they  pass  in 
a moment  from  frantic  grief  to  the  most 
extravagant  joy. 

I know  not  what  terms  to  use  in  order  to 
describe  the  torments  which  they  inflict  on 
the  wretched  prisoners : one  plucks  off  their 
nails,  another  tears  away  their  flesh,  and 
cutting  it  in  shreds,  puts  it  as  tobacco  into 
his  pipe ; red-hot  irons  are  applied  to  every 
part  of  their  bodies ; they  are  flayed  alive, 
and  their  palpitating  flesh  is  devoured  as 
food.  The  women,  who,  in  other  nations, 
are  more  accessible  to  the  feelings  of  pity 
than  the  men,  here  show  themselves  more 
thirsty  for  revenge,  and  more  ingenious  in 
the  barbarous  refinement  of  cruelty.  Whilst 
this  horrible  drama  goes  on,  the  chiefs  are 
gravely  seated  about  the  stake  at  which  the 
victim  is  writhing.  The  latter  appears  to 
be  only  intent  on  conquering  his  anguish : 
often  has  the  prisoner  been  seen  to  brave 
his  executioners,  and  with  a stoic  coolness 
exclaim,  I fear  not  death ; those  who  are 
afraid  of  your  torments  are  cowards;  a 
woman  of  my  tribe  would  despise  them. 
Shame  upon  my  enemies ; they  have  not 
even  the  power  to  force  from  me  a tear. 
In  order  to  take  me  they  supplied  their 
weakness  by  stratagem ; and  now  to  re- 
venge themselves,  they  have  assembled  an 

entire  people  against  one  man,  and  they  am 


unable  to  triumph  over  him  the  cowards  I 
Oh,  if  they  were  in  my  place,  how  I would 
devour  them,  how  I would  sip  from  their 
accursed  skulls  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  1” 
The  great  village  of  the  Arikaras  is  only 
ten  miles  distant  from  that  of 'the  Mandans. 
I was  surprised  to  see  around  their  habita- 
tions large  and  well-cultivated  fields  of  maize. 
The  latter  Indians  still  manufacture  earthen 
vases,  similar  to  those  which  are  found  in 
the  ancient  tombs  of  the  savages  of  the 
United  States,  and  which,  according  to  an- 
tiquaries, are  presumed  to  have  belonged 
to  a race  much  more  ancient  than  that  which 
now  peoples  the  desert  of  the  west  The 
jugglers  of  the  Arikaras  enjoy  a good  repu- 
tation, and  exercise  considerable  influence 
over  their  credulous  countrymen ; they  pre- 
tend to  have  communication  with  the  spirit 
of  darkles.  They  will  fearlessly  plunge 
their  arm  into  boiling  water,  having  pre- 
viously rubbed  it  with  a certain  root ; ^ey 
also  swallow,  without  any  ill  effect,  sul^ 
stances  on  fire,  as  well  as  shoot  arrows 
against  themselves.  The  following  is  one 
of  the  most  singular  of  their  tricks,  and  one 
which  the  Indian  sorcerer  was  unwilling  to 
perform  in  my  presence,  because  my  med^ 
cine  (meaning  my  religion)  tsat  to 

kii ; he  had  his  hands,  arms,  legs,  and  feet 
tied  with  well  knotted  cords ; he  was  then 
enclosed  in  a net,  and  again  in  a buffalo’s 
skin.  The  person  who  tied  him  had  pro- 
mised him  a horse  if  he  extricated  himself 
from  his  bonds.  In  a minute  after, the  savage, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  spectators,  stood  be- 
fore him  perfectly  free.  The  commandant 
of  the  neighboring  fort  oflered  him  another 
horse  if  he  would  reveal  to  him  his  secret 

The  sorcerer  consented,  saying,  ''Have 
thyself  tied;  I have  at  my  command  ten 
invisible  spirits:  I will  detach  three  of 
them  and  put  them  at  thy  service:  frar 
them  not,  they  will  accompany  thee  every- 
where, and  he  thy  tutelary  genii”  The 
commandant  was  disconcerted,  or  unwilling 
to  make  the  trial,  and  thus  the  matter  ter- 
minated.* 

* Joggleries  are  mooli  praetiMd  amoBg  the  MvagM, 
althougfi  many  of  them  oontider  them  aa  to  maoy 
impoatorea.  Mr.  Beloowt  wh#  witneaaed  a treat 


Beloowt  wh#  witnoaed  a great 


many  of  them,  alwm  aooceeded  in  diaoovering  th# 
deoq^tkm.  One  of  th#  moat  celehmted  jfafSjion 
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Tlie  last  observation  which  I have  to 
make  concerns  the  redoubtable  tribe  of  the 
Sciouz.  Whoever,  amongst  these  savages, 
dies  in  a quarrel  provoked  by  drunkenness, 
or  the  victim  of  the  revenge  of  a fellow- 
countryman,  receives  not  the  ordinary  hon- 
ors of  burial ; he  is  interred  without  cere- 
mony and  without  provisions.  The  most 
^orious  death  for  them  is  to  expire  in  fight- 
ing the  enemies  of  their  nation.  Their  bo- 
dies are,  in  that  case,  rolled  in  buffaloes’ 
skins  and  placed  upon  a raised  platform, 
near  their  camps  or  highwaya.  From  some 

•eknowledaed,  after  hit  eoQTersion  to  ChriftiaBity, 
that  all  their  delation  eootitU  in  their  oleveroett  in 
preparing  certain  triekt,  and  in  the  attnranoe  with 
which  they  predict  to  others  what  they  themselves 
know  not,  aM,  above  all,  in  the  silly  erednlity  of 
their  admirers.  They  are  like  onr  own  ealoolators 
of  horoscopes. — Eadtra/cifnm  Him  Journal  of  a Mu- 
aionary  in  Camida, 


conversations  I have  had  with  the  chiefs  of 
this  tribe,  I have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a mission  would  produce  amongst  them 
the  most  consoling  effects. 

I arrived,  at  length,  at  Council  Bluffs.  It 
would  be  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  express 
what  I felt,  on  finding  myself  again  in  the 
midst  of  my  brethren : I had  travelled  two 
thousand  Flemish  leagues  amongst  the  most 
barbarous  nations,  where  I had  no  sooner 
escaped  one  danger  than  1 met  with  another. 
From  Council  Bluffs  to  Westport,  a fron- 
tier city  of  the  Missouri,  I pursued  my  jour- 
ney without  obstacle  or  accident  At  Inde- 
pendence 1 took  the  public  conveyance,  and 
on  the  eve  of  the  new  year,  I embraced  my 
dear  fathers  of  the  University  of  St  Louis. 

Recommending  myself  to  your  prayers, 
1 am  yours,  fiut  P.  J.  Dm  Smkt. 


GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.— NEW  CHURCH. 


BT  B.  C.  tOX«,  AEOHmCT. 


rlERE  is  nothing  which  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  improvement  in  our  country 
has  nmre  changed  than  our  ideas  of  a Gothic 
church.  Some  score  or  two  of  years  back,  if 
it  was  proposed  to  build  achurch  in  this  style, 
aU  that  its  proposers  required  was  to  have  a 
plain  square  brick,  or  stone  building  of  any 
convenient  size  or  proportion,  and  to  make 
tile  windows  point^  at  the  top.  This  being 
done,  the  builder,  or  architect,  as  no  doubt 
he  called  and  considered  himself,  was  at 
perfect  liberty  to  use  any,  or  all  conceivable 
styles  of  arrangement  and  decoration  for 
the  other  parts  of  the  edifice,  his  church  had 
pointed  windows  and  was  therefore  Gothic, 
reminding  one  of  the  schoolboy’s  sophism, 
^ a man  is  an  animal  with  two  legs;  a goose 
has  two  kgs,  therefme  a man  is  a goose.” 
That  an  edifice  which  has  pointed  windows 
is  therefore  Gothic,  because  a Gothic  build- 
ing has  pointed  windows,  this  generation  is 
too  knowing  to  admit 
The  style  of  building  denominated  Gothic 
was  originated  in  the  llth  century  and  is 
the  most  compkz  and  scientific  mode  of 
architecture  that  has  ever  been  known,  since 
VoIm  n. ' No.  5. 


in  it  is  feund  every  element  of  construc- 
tion ever  before  invented,  in  a form  of  com- 
bination that  belongs  only  to  itself.  We 
find  in  it  therefore  more  variety  of  ports  and 
a wider  range  of  detail  than  in  any  other 
styk.  The  architecture  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Rome  is  the  architecture  of  form,  and 
depends  for  its  expression  upon  accu- 
racy of  proportion,  whik  the  Gothic  is  the 
architecture  of  delaH,  and  owes  its  beauty  to 
the  multiplication  and  variety  of  its  parts. 
That  such  a styk  should  be  more  difficult  to 
understand  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  nor,  that, 
in  this  country,  where  we  possess  no  original 
buildings  from  which  to  correct  our  fake 
impressions,  our  ideas  on  this  subject  should 
be  exceedingly  vague.  It  has  been  but  a 
few  years  since  architects,  wearied  out  by 
the  unvarying  monotony  of  the  Greek  styk, 
have  made  excumions  among  the  long  ne- 
glected remains  of  Pointed  architecture,  and 
brought  away,  piecemeal,  as  it  were,  one 
feature  afkr  another,  here  a pointed  win- 
dow, there  a spire,  till  in  this  manner, 
battlements,  turrets,  buttresses,  gioinings, 
dnstered  pillaxs,  and  other  features  of  the 
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•tyle^  hare  become  familiar  fo  our  eyee 
kmg  before  their  true  rebtliona  to  each  other 
are  at  all  understood,  and  while  the  correct 
expression  of  a perfectly  Gothic  building  is 
a ^ing  utterly  unknown  among  us. 

The  great  difficulty  that  has  hitherto  stood 
in  the  way  of  Gothic  design  is  the  smallness 
of  the  scale  on  which  churches  are  con- 
structed in  the  present  day.  When  this 
great  style  was  eonceired  the  whole  earth 
was  of  one  speech  and  one  language,”  one 
faith  was  uniyersal  in  the  church,  conse- 
quently fewer,  but  much  larger  buildings, 
were  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  rdigious  public,  while  the  obrious  util- 
ity of  one  immense  metropolitan  church,  in 
which,  on  great  occasions,  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  a city  could  assemble,  called  forth 
those  sublime  and  magnificent  efforts  of 
Gothic  art,  the  old  European  cathedrals. 
In  such  buildings  as  these  there  is  room  for 
that  infinite  variety  of  design,  that  multipli- 
city of  parts,  and  that  majesty  of  proportion 
which,  under  modem  circumstances,  is  unat- 
tainable. In  this  respect,  Grecian  art  has 
offered  much  greater  facilities.  In  this  style 
the  same  proportions  ara  observed,  whetW 
the  building  be  large  or  smalL  Like  the 
form  of  a man,  which,  whether  colossal  or 
lilliputian,  has  the  same  number  of  parts 
and  the  same  general  outline,  so  is  a Gre- 
cian temple.  Not  so  in  the  Gothic,  which 
more  resembles  a form  of  vegetative  life. 
The  same  number  of  parts,  placed  in  a 
small  church,  that  would  be  required  in  a 
large  cathedral,  would  produce  a dwarfed 
and  diminutive  appearance  as  liule  im- 
pressive as  a stunted  oak  tree  in  a flower- 
pot. Hence  the  difficulty  of  preserving 
Gothic  propriety  in  a small  building  with- 
out losing  all  that  dignity  and  solemnity  of 
aspect  that  belongs  to  the  style.  Some- 
times, a tower  is  designed,  of  a size  so  dis- 
proportionale  to  the  diminutive  church  to 
which  it  is  attached,  that  it  reminds  us  of 
Cssar’s  question  who  has  tied  you  to  that 
great  sword?”  \he  craciform  plan,  uni- 
versal in  Europe,  is  almost  unapproachable, 
since  the  whole  interior  of  the  building  is 
needed  for  the  congregation,  and  the  altar 
must  be  visitde  from  all  parts. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  other  diffioul- 


ties.  Gothic  churches  are  beginning  to  be 
called  for,  and  some  have  been  eiect^  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  of  very 
oonsideralde  pretensions.  Trinity  church 
in  New  Yoik  is  to  exhibit  the  style  carried 
out  at  greater  expense  than  any  specimen 
hitherto  attempted  in  this  country,  being 
buih  entirely  of  stone,  except  the  roof  or 
ceiling.  This  omission  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted, for,  with  unlimited  means,  the  ar- 
chitect there  had  it  in  his  power  to  execute, 
what  has  never  been  seen  among  us— a 
groined  roof  of  stone.  The  buttresses  and 
k>(Vy  pinnacles  on  the  sides  of  the  building 
have  now  no  meaning,  for  their  design  and 
intention  is  to  support  the  stone  vaulting  of 
the  interior  by  providing  an  adequate  resist- 
ance to  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  arching, 
and,  having  leil  out  this  desideratum,  their 
use  is  gone,  and,  with  their  utility,  their  ap- 
propriate beauty.  Durability  and  exemp- 
tion from  accidents,  in  case  of  fire,  are 
things  that  ought  not  lightly  to  have  been 
disregarded  in  a building  that  is  to  cost  so 
much  and  which  was  intended  to  be  a per- 
fect specimen  of  the  style,  but  which  is  thus 
shorn  of  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Gothic 
style, — the  stone  vaulting.  Trinity  church 
is,  we  think,  the  only  one  in  the  country 
that  has  clerestory  windows,  or  windows 
lighting  the  nave,  above  the  roof  of  the 
aisles.  This,  though  advantageous  in  a 
large  and  lofty  edifice,  requires,  in  so  small 
a one  as  Trinity,  such  a sacrifice  of  fapade, 
that  the  body  of  the  church,  when  compared 
with  the  tower,  will  have  a low  and  insig- 
nificant appearance,  very  different  from  any 
original  speciinen  of  acknowledged  beauty. 

In  order  to  create  and  spread  a taste  for 
the  Gothic  style,  the  most  appropriate  one 
for  religious  buildings  on  many  accounts 
which  it  is  our  intention  hereafter  to  notice, 
the  efforts  now  being  made  to  introduce  it 
should  be  exhibited  under  a critical  exami- 
nation. Much  is  now  being  done  to  restore 
the  form  of  ancient  sanctities.  In  England, 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Pugin  seem  to  have  met 
with  great  and  deserved  success.  The 
Gothic  style  is  universally  used  in  the 
churches  and  chapels  now  in  progress  of 
erection,  of  which  there  is  a large  number, 
and  the  efforts  which  have  recently  been 
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madf  towards  the  preserratioQ  and  restora* 
tion  of  the  long  neglected  and  abused  re> 
mains  of  the  style  show  the  importance  that 
is  now  attached  to  every  thing  relating  to 
art  of  Christian  birth  and  growth.  All  sects 
are  beginning  to  see  beauty  and  fitness  in  a 
style  of  building  g^erated  by  the  genius  of 
Christianity. 

We  hare  chosen  for  our  first  illustration 
a Catholic  church  now  in  progress  of  com- 
pletion in  our  own  chy.  We  are  thereby 
enabled  to  notice  several  characteristic  points 
of  arrangement,  the  beauty  and  propriety 
of  which  are  too  often  disregarded,  and  a 
due  observance  of  which  is  essential  to 
just  effect.  We  have  other  illustrations  in 
view  for  the  display  of  other  features,  so  as 
to  furnish  by  instalments  a full  and  extended 
notice  of  this  art,  and  of  the  different  styles 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  that  have  beeor 
used  in  the  Church,  since  the  establishment 
of  Christianity,  down  to  the  present  day. 

In  every  country  where  Grothic  architec- 
ture has  prevailed,  there  have  been  three 
periods  or  styles  of  the  art,  regularly  suc- 
ceeding each  other,  the  first  two  of  which 
have  been  common  to  all  of  them,  while  the 
ftiird  is  a variety  peculiar  to  each,  of  which 
it  seems  to  be  thelndigenous  growth ; as  if 
each  people  had  shaped  from  the  common 
stock  a last  and  perfected  style,  impressed 
widi  its  own  genius  and  character. 

The  first  of  these  periods  is  in  each  coun- 
try distinguished  by  the  lancet  or  acute- 
pointed  arch,  and  hence  this,  first  and  ear- 
liest period  of  the  Gothic  is  called  the  Lancet 
or  Early-pointed  style. 

The  second  of  these  periods  is  marked  by 
the  use  of  the  equilateral  arch,  or  an  arch 
very  neariy  approaching  this  form,  and  this 
oudine  and  the  manner  of  the  divisions, 
called  troeery,  that  fill  up  the  arch,  distin- 
guishes the  second  period  of  the  Gothic. 
With  English  writers  this  is  called  the  De-  | 
corated  style,  while  on  die  continent  it  has  | 
received  ^e  name  of  Rayonnant,  from  the  | 
radiating  character  of  its  divisions.  | 

Lasdy,  in  each  country,  a third  style  has  I 
arisen,  indigenous  and  peculiar,  in  which  • 
the  Gothic  is  found  modified  by  the  action 
of  the  mind  of  each  people.  In  England 
this  style  is  especially  distinguished  from  | 

Inm. — 


the  preceding  ones  by  the  perpendicular 
manner  of  its  tracery,  and  by  the  mtroduc- 
tion  of  the  flattened,  four-cent^  arch,  called 
the  Tudor  arch,  from  the  fact  of  its  intro- 
duction dating  from  the  period  of  the  Tu- 
dors. In  France,  this  third  style  is  known 
by  a kind  of  flame-like  tracery,  whence  it 
is  called  the  Flamboyant,  and  throughout 
the  Netherlands,  the  endless  complications, 
interpenetrations  and  convolutions  of  its 
details  mark  the  third  period  of  the  Gothic 
of  Germany. 

It  is  in  the  third  period  of  the  Ghithic,  as 
exhibited  in  England,  namely,  the  perpen- 
dicular style,  that  the  German  Catholic 
church  in  Baltimore  is  designed.  This  may 
be  considered  as  the  finest  style  of  the 
Gothic,  it  exhibits  more  prominently  than 
any  odier,  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  this  mode  of  building, — 
the  perpendicular  line, — the  vertical  charac- 
ter is  impressed  upon  every  part  of  it,  every 
portion  of  its  details  seems  to  partake  of  the 
impulse  and  to  be  ttrugglmg  upwards  to- 
wards heaven. 

The  church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
ftir  the  German  Catholics,  in  Baltimore,  is 
erected  on  the  north  east  comer  of  Saratoga 
and  Park  streets,  fronting  on  Saratoga  street, 
and  running  back  to  an  alley.  Although  the 
corner-stone  was  laid  on  the  first  day  of 
May,  184^  the  roof  is  now  on,  and  the  in- 
terior prepared  for  the  plasterer  to  commence 
operations.  It  is  expected  that  the  interior 
and  the  spire,  now  only  carried  up  as  high 
as  the  roof,  will  be  completed  during  the 
present  year.  The  whole  structure  is  built 
of  brick,  upon  a stone  foundation.  The 
base  course  and  steps,  the  door  ways,  cor- 
nices, weatherings,  and  copings  are  of 
dressed  granite,  and  the  window  frames 
and  sash,  and  the  arch  mouldings  or  labels 
that  cover  them,  are  of  east  iron,  of  which 
material  also,  are  to  be  the  pinnacles  and 
the  upper  section  of  the  spire.  The  bricks 
and  iron  are  intended  to  be  painted  to  har- 
monise with  the  stone  dressings,  a mode  of 
finishing  preferable,  as  to  beauty,  durability, 
and  cost,  to  rough-casting,  especially  so 
in  the  present  instance,  where  the  great 
number  of  comers,  occasioned  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  buttresses,  would  subject,  in 
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more  than  an  ordinary  degree,  the  roughs 
casting  lo  injury  both  from  the  weather  and 
from  accident.  When  once  the  surface  of 
rough-casting  is  broken,  its  beauty  as  a 
covering,  is  gone.  Unless  the  whole  surface 
of  the  building  is  re-colored  the  unseemly 
patching  stares  you  in  the  face  bke  sore- 
spots  than  which,  to  every  eye,  nothing 
can  be  more  offensive,  and  into  this  condition, 
sooner  or  later,  all  rough-casting  is  sore  to 
come.  There  is  too  an  honesty  about  painted 
brick  which  certainly  recommends  its  adop- 
tion in  a building  sacred  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
where  all  imitation  and  false  appearance, 
in  every  respect,  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  deinred  that  some  of  our 
brkkmakers  would  Inm  their  attention  to 
the  making  of  bricks  of  some  good  neutral 
color,  like  the  fire-brick,  instead  of  their 
present  intense  and  glaring  red,  so  that  the 
outside  painting  now  necessary  might  be 
dispensed  with  *;  and  that  architects  gener- 
ally would  endeavor  to  benefit  their  art  by 
introducing,  extensively,  the  use  of  moulded 
bricks  of  every  shape  and  variety  required 
for  architectural  forms.  Great  ^auty,  at 
but  little  additional  cost,  may  thus  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  exp^ise  of  the  Gothic  style,' 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  its  introduction,  by 
this  means,  conjointly  with  the  use  of  cast 
iron,  may  be  so  much  diminished,  as  to 
lead  to  its  universal  adoption  for  religious 
edifices,  a consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished,”  by  every  architect  of  just  taste. 

Chround  Plan, — ^In  calling  attention  to  the 
different  parts  and  divisions  of  this  church, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  plan,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  we  speak  of  them 
as  in  any  way  peculiar  to  this  edifice  or,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  original  In  the  Cathe- 
drals and  parish  churches  of  Europe  all 
these  parts  are  found  in  expanded  perfec- 
tion, with  many  others  not  here  included. 
Long  established  usages  and  venerable  forms 
cannot  exist  without  leaving  their  impress  in 
architecture.  These  cathedrals  and  churches, 
erected  at  times  when  all  Christendom  formed 
but  one  vast  and  flourishing  body,  were  the 
abode  of  the  most  exact  order,  every  part  of 
the  building  had  its  appropriate  function  and 
corresponding  sanctity. 

A study  of  the  plans  of  the  Christiatt 


churches,  their  varieties  and  devebpment 
during  ten  centuries,  until,  in  the  Gothic 
cathedral  was  attained  the  full  measure  of 
their  perfection,  is  one  of  the  deepest  inter- 
est ; and  rather  as  a prelude  to  the  subject 
than  to  any  peculiarity  or  merit  in  them- 
selves, the  details  of  this  church  are  specified. 

The  Vutibuk. — The  first  benefit  which 
Christianity  obtained  by  the  conversion  of 
Constantine  was  the  liberty  of  puUic  wor- 
ship, the  second,  that  of  a suitable  place  in 
which  to  conduct  it  The  first  efforts  of  the 
apostles  in  the  promulgation  of  their  new 
creed  were  made  in  the  synagogues.  It 
was  in  a portico,  called  the  porch  of  Solo- 
mon, that  the  faithful  assembled,  and,  as 
the  Scripture  testifies,  were  "all  of  one 
accord.”  St  Paul,  in  his  joumeyings,  en- 
tered in  each  city  into  the  synagogues  and 
q^eclared  to  the  assembled  Israelites  the  ful- 
filment of  the  prophecies  respecting  the 
promised  Messiah.  In  these  synagogues 
the  first  conversions  were  made,  and  the 
'^rst  organization  of  the  Christian  Church 
was  commenced. 

The  alarm  of  the  Jews  at  the  spread  of 
the  new  doctrines  soon  interdicted  the  use 
of  their  places  of  worship  for  their  dissemi- 
tion,  and  the  meetings  oC  the  converts  had 
to  be  held  in  private  houses.  St.  Paul,  after 
his  return  from  Ephesus,  abode  at  Rome, 
in  his  own  rented  house,  and  there  taught 
all  who  came  to  him  inquiring  of  the  new 
faith. 

Under  the  succeeding  persecutions  the 
early  proselytes  were  constrained  to  meet 
for  worship  in  the  rocky  caves  and  hollows 
of  the  mountains,  and  wonderful  indeed 
must  have  seemed  to  them  the  operations 
of  that  Providence  which  suddenly  called 
them  from  their  catacombs,  the  despised 
and  persecuted  of  the  age,  to  receive  from 
a Roman  emperor  the  offer  of  his.  largest 
edifices  for  the  public  performance  of  their 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 

In  Rome,  as  in  all  the  municipal  cities  of 
the  empire,  there  existed  a kind  of  edifice 
designed  for  the  double  purpose  of  an  ex- 
change and  a court  of  justice.  These, 
which  were  in  the  central  part  of  the  city, 
and  were  constructed  of  a size  sufficient  to 
hold  a large  concourse  of  people,  wen 
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caHed  beMem,  fjom  the  fact  of  the  king  dis- 
pensing justice  there  in  person,  the  name 
being  d^ved  from  two  <xreek  words  signi- 
fying a royal  htdL  These  basilica  were  the 
first  temples  of  Christianity,  and  the  builds 
ings  afterwards  erected  by  Constantine,  ex- 
pressly for  the  use  of  the  Church,  were 
copied  after  them,  gradually  changing  some 
features  of  the  plan,  the  better  to  adapt  them 
to  the  service,  until,  in  the  Gothic  cathedral, 
with  its  nave,  transepts,  and  choir,  we  see 
the  basilica  plan  perfected  for  the  new  use 
to  which  it  was  appropriated. 

In  all  these  early  churches  the  main  body 
of  the  building  is  preceded  by  a vestibule, 
generally  the  whole  width  of  the  front ; this 
was  coiXied  the  runihex.  Here,  during  the 
ceremony,  the  penitents  and  the  catechu- 
mens waited  in  prayer,  until  the  period  of 
their  initiation  allow^  them  admittance  into 
the  body  of  the  church  among  the  iaithfui 
In  the  narthex,  in  the  earliest  period,  .were 
placed  fountains  for  ablution,  which,  by 
later  ordinances,  were  changed  into  the 
sfotfw  for  the  holy  water,  and  placed  In  the 
body  of  the  building.  The  marriage  cere- 
mony in  the  early  churches  was  performed 
in  the  narthex. 

BapHtmai  Font. — ^In  the  churches  of  the 
middle  ages  the  baptismal  font  was  an  ob- 
ject of  peculiar  veneration,  and  upon  its 
design  and  preservation  the  greatest  care 
was  bestowed,  so  much  so  that  fonts  of  the 
period  of  Norman  design  are  still  extant, 
in  excdlent  condition.  The  earliest  style 
of  fonts  was  usually  a basin  of  square  form, 
supported  on  legs  or  small  pillars,  large 
enough  to  immerse  the  infant  ; but  follow- 
ing the  changes  of  Gfothic  design  their 
form  was  altered  and  they  became  more 
and  more  ornamented,  till  in  the  Perpendicu- 
lar style,  they  assumed  the  greatest  richness 
of  design  and  splendor  of  ornament.  In 
this  period  they  were  invariably  of  an  oc- 
tangular shiq>e  and  had  a pyramidal  cover 
of  wood,  splendidly  carved  and  richly  gilt, 
corresponding  in  design  to  the  font  itself. 
By  an  early  canon  of  the  Church  they  were 
required  to  be  of  stone.  The  appropriate 
place  for  the  font  is  at  the  west  end,  on  the 
right  aide,  near  the  entrance  of  the  build- 
ing; ha  location  here  being  emblematic  of 
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the  entrance  into  the  Church  through  bap- 
tism. It  will  be  seen  that  this  location  is 
observed  in  the  plan.  The  font  is  of  Italian 
marble,  richly  carved,  and  is  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  a carved  cover  of  elaborate  de- 
and  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
in  such  a manner  as  to  be  raised  when  re- 
quired. 

77ix  nano  and  aide$. — ^These  constitute 
the  body  of  the  church,  the  central  division 
between  the  columns  being  the  nave,  a word 
derived  from  the  Latin  anew,  a ship,  a figure 
often  used  with  reference  to  the  Church. 
The  aisles  are  the  spaces  between  the  col- 
umns and  the  wall,  derived  from  the  French 
aisle,  signifying  wing.  The  term  middle 
aisle,  which  we  often  hear  used,  is  therefore 
an  improper  one,  and  side  aisle  is  tautology. 
In  the  basilicse  first  used  for  worship  there 
were  galleries  on  the  sides  and  front  end, 
approached  by  entrances  entirely  separate 
from  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  these  were 
occupied  by  the  women.  At  a later  period 
the  males  and  females  all  assemUed  Mow, 
the  men  on  the  north  or  Gospel  side  of  the 
church,  and  the  women  on  the  south  or 
epistle  side,  the  galleries  being  no  longer 
introduced.  A large  portion  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  nave  was  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  floor  by  a screen  for  the  sanctuary. 

The  windows  are  to  be  filled  with  stain^ 
glass  of  rich  color,  but  plain  pattern,  now 
being  prepared  in  New  York.  Under  each 
window  marked  on  the  plan  will  be  a highly 
ornamented  confessional.  Ilf  each  column 
will  be  a canopied  niche  filled  with  a statue, 
and  over  the  side  altars,  and  back  of  the 
high  altar,  similar  niches  of  larger  size  will 
contain  appropriate  figures.  The  nave  and 
aisle  passages  are  to  be  paved  with  incrusted 
tiles,  so  that  the  whole  coup  d’oeil  of  the 
church  on  entering  it  will  be  of  a rich  and 
imposing  character,  both  in  color  and  de- 
sign, in  the  former  of  which  so  many 
churches  are  deficient. 

The  introduction  of  fixed  seats  into  the 
church  is  a custom  that  dates  no  further 
back  than  the  tenth  century..  They  were 
then  only  open  benches  with  backs  and 
ends ; at  a later  period  these  backs  and  ends 
were  magnificently  carved,  the  ends  raised 
j up  considerably  a^ve  the  level  of  the  back. 
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and  shaped  into  flowers  called  poppyheadi. 
The  backs  were  low,  and  there  were  no 
doors  to  shut  up  the  seat  Some  of  these 
seats  are  still  found  in  the  country  churches 
of  England,  and  are  of  great  beauty.  In 
one  of  them  the  Creed  is  carved  in  a string 
course  on  the  back,  and  on  the  ends  there 
is  a representation  of  the  crucifixion,  of  the 
Vii^n  Mary,  and  other  mysteries,  with  the 
donors  of  the  seats  represented  kneeling  at 
prayer,  with  a scroll  and  a Scripture  text 
The  introduction  of  doors,  converting  the 
seat  into  a pew  or  box,  did  not  take  place 
until  after  the  Reformation ; and,  as  a mat- 
ter of  taste  alone,  independent  of  other  con- 
siderations, it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  efibrts 
now  making  abroad  to  return  to  the  simpli- 
city and  beauty  of  the  original  Gothic  seats. 
In  this  church  the  seats  are  to  be  made 
with  low  backs  and  carved  ends,  like  those 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

The  Chancel — ^The  floor  of  the  chancel 
is  elevated  three  steps  above  that  of  the 
nave,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a rail- 
ing. This  is  to  be  formed  of  small  pillars 
supporting  a continued  top-rail,  both  of 
Italian  marble ; the  rail  made  very  wide  on 
top  to  serve  for  a communion  table.  The 
spaces  between  the  pillars  will  be  fflled  by 
rich  cast  iron  open  panelling,  bronzed. 
The  floor  of  the  chancel  will  be  paved 
with  diflerent  colored  marbles,  disposed  in 
figures. 

The  plan  of  this  sanctuary  is  precisely 
that  of  the  Constantinal  churches,  being 
semicircular  in  its  form.  This  was  the  tri- 
bunal part  of  the  basilica,  and  the  semi- 
dome with  which  it  was  covered,  called  the 
apti$,  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  of  this  part 

In  the  Gothic  churches,  as  we  intend  to 
show  4n  some  succeeding  articles,  this  part 
of  the  ancient  church  underwent  great 
changes,  so  great,  indeed,  as  to  lose  all  re- 
semblance to  the  primitive  arrangement 

In  the  middle  of  the  chancel  will  stand 
the  high  altar,  raised  on  three  steps,  agreea- 
bly to  the  rubric,  above  the  sanctuary  floor. 
During  the  first  four  or  five  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  altars  were  generally  of  wood. 
Constantine,  however,  is  said  to  have  made 
seven  altars  of  silver  in  the  church  called  by 
his  name,  and  that  of  St  John  Lateran, 


weighing  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 
Wooden  altars  were  forbidden  by  St  Syl- 
vester I,  the  only  one  retained  being  that  in 
St  John  Lateran,  still  existing,  on  account 
of  St  Peter^s  having  used  it  The  earliest 
altars  of  stone  were  in  the  form  of  a sarco- 
phagus, in  which  were  enclosed  flie  relics 
of  the  patron  saint  of  the  church.  Above 
the  altar  table  four  columns  supported  a 
canopy,  decorated  with  richly  embroidered 
curtains,  forming  a eibarkim.  From  the 
conversion  of  Constantine  up  to  the  Re- 
formation altars  were  made  gradually  more 
and  more  splendid,  tiU,  in  the  finest  period 
of  the  Gofliic,  they  were  magnificent  be- 
yond description.  They  glowed  with  costly 
marbles,  precious  metals,  and  the  richest 
stufis,  and  often  glittered  with  gems. 

At  the  extremity  of  each  aisle  a side  altar 
is  to  be  placed  against  the  wall,  and  over 
each,  as  well  as  in  the  back  wall  of  the 
chancel,  there  is  to  be  a large  rose  window, 
filled  with  richly  stained  glass. 

The  pulpit  will  be  attached  to  the  an^e 
pillar  on  the  epistle  side  of  the  altar,  raii^ 
high  above  the  sanctuary  floor,  and  reached 
by  steps  from  the  sacristy.  It  is  to  be  oc- 
tangular in  form,  and  richly  carved,  with 
niches  for  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Evan- 
gelists. Two  pulpits  were  placed  within 
the  enclosure  of  the  sanctuary  in  the  early 
churches,  one  for  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, on  the  north,  hence  called  the  Gosp^ 
side,  and  the  other  for  the  Epistles,  on  the 
other  or  Epistle  side ; the  former  of  which 
was  flanked  by  a small  marble  pillar  for  the 
paschal  candle. 

The  sanctuary  will  be  lighted  by  two 
windows,  filled  with  richly  stained  glass, 
on  each  side  of  the  altar,  and  an  oratory  for 
prayer,  and  a large  sacristy,  part  of  which 
only  is  shown  on  the  plan,  will  be  attached 
to  it 

The  ceiling  of  the  nave,  aisles,  and  chan- 
cel will  be  formed  in  groined  vaultings, 
with  transverse,  diagonal,  lieme,  and  ridge 
ribs^  as  shown  by  die  dotted  lines  on  the 
plan.  The  framings  for  them  are  now  aB 
prepared  for  the  plasterer,  and  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  church  yet  executed  in  this 
country  that  has  a ceiling  so  elaborately 
ribbed  as  this  will  be.  Those  who  have 
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not  seen  the  yaulted  ceilings  of  the  Gothic 
cathedfals  abroad^  can  hare  but  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  effect  oi  this  glorious  feature  in 
Gothic  design.  Carved  in  stone^  and  sus* 
pended  in  the  air^  apparently  by  a miracle^ 
these  ceilings  create  an  awe  that  fills  the 
heart  with  an  overpowering  reverence. 
Even  those  whose  reli^ous  creed  has  pre- 
judiced them  against  any  impression  to  be 
derived  from  art^  connected  with  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Catholic  religion^  have  borne 
witness  of  the  feeling  of  veneration  which 
has  come  over  them  on  entering  one  of 
these  cathedrals^  and  looking  up  to  its  won- 
derfiil  ceiling.  The  ceiling  of  a modem 
church  is  generally  about  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  feet  high  from  the  fioor ; fancy^  then,  a 
stone  vault,  resting  on  mere  points,  as  the 
capitals  of  the  pillars  seem  to  be,  suspended 
at  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
from  the  floor ; a church  in  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  statue  and  the  pedestal  on 
whi<^  it  stands,  yon  might  place  tbe  Wash- 
ington monument  in  this  city,  without  its 
looking  any  laiger  too,  in  comparison  with 
the  surrounding  extent,  than  a large  size 
Nott’s  stove  in  a modem  session  room. 

The  Organ  Left  is  to  be  more  than  usu- 
ally spacious  in  this  church,  being  sixty 
feet  wide  by  thirty  feet  deep.  The  organ 
will  be  so  placed  as  to  allow  a space  of 
nearly  twenty  feet  between  it  and  the  gal- 
lery font,  which  is  a great  desideranim  too 
frequently  neglected  in  the  plan  of  this  por- 
tion of  a church.  The  choir  part  of  the 
oigan  will  be  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
gallery^  and  the  organist’s  table  of  keys 
placed  between  this  and  the  grand  organ, 
the  movement  being  in  the  floor  under  his 
feet,  so  that  he  looks  at  once  towards  die 
sanctuary;^  to  watch  the  process  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  can  direct  the  movement  of  the 
choir  around  him  with  much  greater  facility 
than  if  his  back  were  turned,  as  is  usually 
the  case.  The  organ  lofr  is  reached  by 
the  staircase  from  the  vestibule  on  the  leii 
The  organ,  which  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
size,  is  now  being  made  by  M.  Schwab  at 
Cincinnati. 

The  Spire, — ^This  is  the  most  striking  and 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Gothic  style; 
every  *part  of  its  details  tended  to  this  con- 


summation every  line  seems  struggling 
heavenward,  and  in  the  spire  the  whole 
vegetative  effort  of  the  architecture  is  con- 
centrated and  pushed  upwards  to  its  efflo- 
rescence. Every  Chithic  churchy  therefore, 
should  be  provided  with  this  essential  marie 
of  its  destination.  If  funds  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  allow  its  erection  at  once,  let  the 
foundation  for  one  be  laid  and  carried  up  to 
the  roof,  tmsting  to  future  effort  for  its  com- 
pletion. The  splendid  cathedrals  were  built 
in  this  way.  One  general  plan  was  adopted; 
the  nave  was  first  built  by  one  bishop,  ano- 
ther added  the  transepts,  another  the  choir, 
another  the  towers,  till  the  whole  stood 
forth  in  all  its  intended  completeness  and 
glory,  a theme  for  ages  to  admire  and  won- 
der at  The  tower  of  this  church  when 
completed  will  be  two  hundred  feet  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross.  Its  elaborate 
design  is  intended  to  suit  it  to  the  perpen- 
dicular style  in  which  the  rest  of  the  church 
is  compared.  It  is  of  the  tabernacle  kind ; 
one  section  rising  out  of  the  other  like  the 
joints  of  a telesco^.  The  church  standing 
on  high  ground,  nearly  as  high  as  the  cathe- 
dral, this  when  finished  will  be  a conspicu- 
ous object  from  all  the  approaches  to  the  city. 

The  general  dimensions  of  this  church 
are  as  follows : 

Length  from  street  to  street,  . 150  feet 
Breadth,  including  buttresses,  68  ** 
Height  of  ceiling  of  nave,  . 50 
Height  of  ceiling  of  aisles,  . 40  ** 

Width  of  nave, 28 

Height  of  spire, 200 

In  giving  an  account  of  this  church,  we 
have  attempted  to  interest  the  reader  not  in 
it  as  one  of  the  specimens  of  the  Gkithic 
style  nowin  progress  in  this  country, but  in 
the  subject  of  Christian  architecture.  With 
the  formation  of  the  Christian  Church  com- 
menced the  disintegration  of  headien  arch- 
itecture, out  of  the  separate  elements  of 
which  new  combinations  had  to  be  formed. 
The  temples  of  the  old  faith  were  not  suited 
to  the  worship  of  the  new ; the  priest  no 
longer  entered  alone  into  the  Epidhodomos, 
to  offer  up  the  sacrifice,  while  the  people 
stood  without  waiting  the  announcement  of 
the  omen ; the  people  must  now  assemble 
under  one  roof  to  receive  instruction,  and  to 
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offer  up  in  union  their  praise  and  adoration. 
Hence  we  find  changes  gradually  occurring 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  appro- 
priated to  the  new  faiths  so  as  to  fit  them 
for  the  ceremonial  of  worship^  as  it  was 
from  time  to  time  established,  until  the 
building  becomes  by  its  arrangement,  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  faith.  A temple  fulfilling  the 
wants  of  a religion,  must  represent  it  in  all 
its  parts,  and  it  is  a matter  of  high  interest. 


disrefore,  to  study,  in  the  arrangement  of 
these  early  structures,  the  form  in  which  the 
Christian  Church  existed  in  its  first  oigani- 
zadon,  and  to  trace  its  growth  in  the  devel- 
opment of  its  architecture  until,  having  en- 
listed all  Europe  under  its  banner  to  fight 
its  battles  with  the  heathen  for  the  recovery 
of  the  birth  place,  it  exhibited  its  might  and 
majesty  in  ^ose  wonderful  structures,  the 
Gothic  cathedrals. 


"I  WOULD  NOT  UVE  ALWAY.” 

BT  KBS.  AMIIA  a.  BOBIBT. 

Though  the  bright  spots  of  life,  like  the  Ar  southern  isles, 
Glanced  ever  aroond  me,  in  verdure  and  smiles ; 

Though  the  harp  notes  of  angels,  chimed  on  die  sweet  air. 

And  founts  ’mid  the  blossoms  made  melody  there, 

I would  not  live  ahray. 

Though  the  loved  and  the  lost  could  return  from  their  rest. 

With  light  on  each  forehead,  and  peace  in  each  breast. 

And  the  tears  that  have  mildewed  our  hearts  to  decay. 

Should  gleam  like  a torrent  of  gems  o’er  our  way — 

I would  not  live  alway. 

Though  the  glories  of  Eden  my  exfle  might  cheer. 

My  spirit  would  languish  and  pine  for  its  sphere 
’Mid  the  high  ringing  notes  of  the  seraphim  bright. 

Which  ascend  to  the  throne  ineffifole  light 

«( Oh  who  would  live  alwi^  ^ 

Where  the  blossoms  we  gadier  are  covered  with  tears. 

And  smiles  from  yon  heaven  are  shadowed  by  fears. 

Where  the  soul  ever  struggles  along  through  life’^  woes. 

And  sin,  like  a thorn,  festers  there  till  life’s  close. 

Then  who  would  live  ahray  i 

But  with  hope  shining  o’er  me,  I’d  pass  through  the  f^oom. 

And  sweetly  repose  in  the  depths  of  the  tomb ; 

Ah ! I’d  heed  not  the  usury  li^  on  death’k  trust. 

Of  ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  unto  dust 

I would  not  live  ahray. 

For  my  soul  from  her  cruciMe  deep  in  the  clay. 

Would  spring  firom  the  ashes,  the  dust,  and  de^y ; 

With  her  spirit  wings  glancing,  in  light  she’d  arise. 

To  kneel  at  the  feet  of  her  Lord  in  the  skies. 

Then  who  would  live  ahray  ? 
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THE  ROSARY. 

BT  B.  O.  OAKniLt. 


OF  the  many  voluntary  practices  of  de- 
votion recommended  by  the  Catholic 
Churchy  the  Rosary  of  the  Bles^  Vu^gin 
Mary  is  one  of  the  most  engaging.  Sanc- 
tion^ by  the  practice  of  the  {nous  for  cen- 
turiesj  and  suited  to  persons  in  every  state 
of  life,  it  is  eminently  popular  wherever 
iuHy  understood.  Combining  the  plainest 
and  most  excellent  vocal  prayers,  with  the 
exercise  of  the  mind  in  meditation,  on  the 
leading  mysteries  of  the  birth,  life,  deadi, 
and  glorious  resurrection  of  our  divine  Sa- 
viour ; and  on  the  part  his  blessed  mother 
bore  in  corresponding  to  her  sublime  vocar 
tion,  it  is  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  illiter- 
ate servant  of  God, — ^whose  sentiments  of 
humility  and  of  confidence  in  the  merits  of 
the  Redeemer,  accompany  every  petition  of 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  every  expression  of 
the  Angelical  Mutation,— as  wc^  as  to  the 
learned  theologian,  who,  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  the  wonderful  mysteries 
of  veligion,  finds  motives  of  love  and  gratir 
tude,  as  his  heart  dilates  in  adoration  of  the 
omnipotence,  mercy,  and  infinite  love  of 
God,  displayed  in  the  plan  of  man’s  re- 
demption. The  prayers  of  the  Rosary  are 
so  arranged  that  tl^y  can  be  performed 
without  a formal  withdrawal  firom  the  or- 
dinary pursuits  of  life,  and  are  therefore 
well  adapted  to  general  use. 

Although  the  custom  of  repeating  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  and  Angelical  Salutation 
many  times,— especially  by  the  illiterate, 
who  were  unable  to  recite  the  Psalter, — ex- 
isted at  a much  earlier  age,  it  was  not  until 
the  tw^fih  century,  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  prayers  and  meditations  of  the  Ro- 
sary now  in  use  was  adopted. 

The  learned  Alban  Butler  says,  '^St 
Dominic,  during  his  ^oetolic  labors  in  Lan- 
guedoc, instituted  the  celebrated  devotion  of 
the  Rosary  consisting  of  the  recital  of  fifteen 
Our  Fathers,  and  a hundred  and  fifty  Hail 
Marys,  in ‘honor  of  the  fifteen  principal 
VoL.  II.— No.  6. 


mysteries  of  the  life  and  sufimngs  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  and  of  his  holy  mother. 

The  divine  and  most  exc^ent  prayer 
which  our  Redeemer,  who  promises  to  grant 
all  that  we  request  in  his  name,  has  drawn 
up  as  the  form  of  our  supplication,  contains 
the  petitions  of  all  those  things  we  are  to 
ask  or  hope  fer  of  God,  and  comprises  the 
exercise  of  all  the  sublime  virtues  by  which 
we  pay  to  him  the  rationai  homage  of  our 
affections.  In  the  Angelical  Salutation  are 
comprised  our  praises  and  thanks  to  God 
for  die  great  mysteries  of  our  redemption^ 
the  source  of  all  our  good ; and  these  praises 
are  expressed  in  words  of  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  himself  was  the  author,  which,  though 
addressed  to  die  Blessed  Virgin,  contain 
much  more  the  praises  of  her  divine  Son, 
whom  we  acknowledge  the  cause  of  all  hers 
and  our  happiness. 

**  The  earnest  intercession  of  this  mother 
of  God  and  of  mercy,  is  also  implored  in 
our  behalf,  both  at  present  and  for  the  tre- 
mendous moment  of  our  departure  hence; 
and  to  move  hers  and  her  divine  Son’s  com- 
passion, we  acknowledge  our  own  deep 
sense  of  our  miseries,  which  we  display 
before  the  eyes  of  heaven  under  the  exten- 
sive and  most  impressive  humbling  title  of 
sinners. 

^'These  prayers  are  so  disposed  in  the  Ro- 
sary as  to  comprise  an  abstract  of  the  lus- 
tory  of  our  blessed  Redeemer’s  holy  life  and 
sufferings,  the  great  object  of  the  continual 
devotion  and  meditation  of  Christians ; for 
each  mystery  whereof  we  praise  Gbd,  and 
through  it  ask  for  graces  and  blessings 
.for  ourselves  and  others.  The  ignorance 
of  many,  and  the  blasphemies  of  others 
among  the  Albigenses,  with  regard  to  these 
most  sacred  mysteries,  moved  the  zealous 
and  apostolic  servant  of  God  to  teach  the 
people  to  honor  them  by  an  easy  method 
equally  adapted  to  persons  of  the  weakest 
understanding,  and  to  those  that  are  most 
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learned^  or  the  most  advanced  in  the  exer> 
cises  of  sublime  contemplation,  who  find 
in  it  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  the  highest 
acts  of  faith,  hope,  divine  love,  praise,  and 
thanksgiving,  with  a supplication  for  succor 
in  all  spiritual  and  corporal  necessities, 
which  they  always  repeat  with  fresh  ardor. 
Sc.  Dominic  afterwards  established  the  same 
method  of  devotion  at  Bologna  and  in  other 
places.”* 

This  devotion  soon  recommended  itself  to 
the  pious  in  all  Catholic  countries ; and  was 
incorporated  in  the  exercises  of  all  religious 
orders.  The  learned  Benedictines,  whose 
achievements  in  literature  have  astonished 
the  world,  and  extorted  praises  from  Gibbon, 
Scott,  and  many  Protestant  writers ; the  in- 
defatigable Jesuits,  who,  impelled  by  an 
unquenchable  zeal  for  the  conversion  of 
nations,  have  planted  the  standard  of  the 
cross  in  the  frozen  north  and  the  burning 
Indies ; — as  well  as  the  humble  Sisters  of 
Charity,  whose  tender  care  of  the  helpless 
orphan,  the  sick,  and  the  dying,  are  re- 
corded in  the  grateful  admiration  of  our 
own  country ; — all  wear  at  their  belt  the 
chaplet  of  beads,  which,  like  the  pages  of 
a b^k,  directs  them  to  the  exact  perform- 
ance  of  this  holy  exercise. 

The  Rosary,  which,  as  its  name  imports, 
is  like  a chaplet  of  roses — exhaling  the  per- 
fume of  holy  thoughts,  and  pious  aspira- 
tions— ^furnishes  a practical  exemplification 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  communion  of  saints. 
For  while  it  brings  its  votaries  into  com- 
munion with  the  queen  of  saints,  the  spot- 
less Virgin  whom  ^'all  generations  shall 
call  blessed”  (St.  Luke  i),  it  also  causes 
a communion  in  the  same  prayers  and 
thoughts  among  devout  persons  through- 
out the  world. 

How  consoling  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
communion  of  saints,  always  taught  by  the 
Catholic  Church ! This  undying  Church, 
whose  vitality,  not  limited  to  any  time,  or 
confined  to  any  country,  has  survived  the 
downfall  of  empires,  the  ruin  of  human 
systems,  and  the  lapse  of  ages,  still  flour- 
ishes in  every  clime  and  under  every  form 
of  government  with  untarnished  beauty  and 


immortal  freshness, — teaches  her  children 
that  while  they  should  walk  as  pilgrims  and 
strangers  upon  earth,  they  may  communi- 
cate with  the  angels  of  heaven,  and  those 
blessed  saints  who  having  passed  success- 
fully through  the  perils  of  time,  now  re- 
pose securely  in  eternal  happiness ; where, 
replenished  with  the  spirit  of  divine  charity, 
derived  from  its  eternal  source,  they  unite 
their  suffrages  in  behalf  of  those  who,  hav- 
ing to  run  the  same  career  of  danger  through 
which  they  have  passed,  solicit  the  aid  of 
their  prayers  for  the  successful  issue  of 
the  painful  and  dangerous  conflict  It  is 
a sublime  and  beautiful  doctrine,”  says 
Washington  Irving,  ^‘inculcated  by  the 
early  fathers,  that  there  are  guardian  angels 
appointed  to  watch  over  cities  and  nations ; 
to  take  care  of  the  welfare  of  good  men, 
and  to  guard  and  guide  the  steps  of  helpless 
infancy.  ‘Nothing,’  says  Saint  Jerome, 

‘ gives  us  a greater  idea  of  the  dignity  of 
our  souls,  than  that  God  has  given  each  of 
us,  at  the  moment  of  our  birth,  an  angel  to 
have  care  of  it.’  What  could  be  more  con- 
soling than  the  idea  that  affectionate  and 
guardian  spirits  sat  by  our  pillows  when 
we  slept,  keeping  a vigil  over  our  most 
helpless  hours!”* 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  belief  of 
Catholics  on  this  point,  so  much  misrepre- 
sented, begins  to  be  both  better  understood 
and  well  defended  by  learned  Protestants. 
An  article  in  the  Britxdi  Critic  has  the  fol- 
lowing just  remarks : “ The  fear  is  as 

wholly  chimerical  and  visionary  of  trust  in 
the  intercession  of  saints  lessening  the  in- 
tensity of  our  trust  in  the  mediation  of  God 
incamate,  as  the  fear  would  be  of  a similar 
effect  resulting  from  trust  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  in  the  Providence  of 
God  the  Father.  But  unthinking  men  will 
not  bear  in  mind  that  the  ancient  Catholic 
system  is  not  a congeries  of  detached  parts, 
but  one  consistent  and  majestic  whole : they 
join  together  thekr  oum  doctrine  of  the  in- 
tercession of  Christ,  with  the  CathoHe  doc- 
trine of  the  intercession  of  saints,  and  then 
complain  that  the  two  do  not  happily  con- 
sort together.  The  real  wonder  would  of 
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* Braccbridge  Hall,  vol. 
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course  be  if  they  CalHng  upon  the 

professor  of  high  church  principles  to  ab- 
stain from  seyere  condemnation  of  the  me- 
diseval  system,  he  continues ; He  u justi- 
fied, e.  g.  in  saying  that  any  such  honor  to 
saints  as  encroaches  on  the  supreme  and 
undiyided  allegiance  due  to  Qod,  is  anti- 
christian ; but  then  he  would  haye  St  Ber- 
nard, or  St  Bonayenture,  as  zealous  as 
himself  in  asserting  this  great  and  essential 
truth.”  Again,  Is  it  not  quite  a conceiy- 
able  hypothesis,  (to  say  the  yery  least,) 
that  holy  and  mortified  men,  whose  con- 
yersation  was  in  heayen,  may  have  enter- 
tained fedings  of  deyotion  and  loye,  e.  g. 
towards  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  no  hu- 
man language  can  at  all  adequately  ex- 
press; and  yet  their  feeling  to  our  Lord 
should  be  altogether  different  in  kind,  and 
indefinitely  stronger  in  degree.  Yet  what 
wordv  could  they  find  stronger  than  those  al- 
ready applied  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  7 What 
toords  can  be  stronger  than  the  strongest  7”* 

The  Catholic  neyer  permits  his  deyotion 
to  the  saints  to  interfere  with  his  faith  in, 
and  adoration  of  one  only  God^  omnipo- 
tent, eternal,  and  infinite  in  all  perfections ; 
nor  to  belieye  there  is  any  other  name 
whereby  he  may  be  sayed,  but  that  of  his 
diyine  Sayiour  Jesus  Christ  And  so  far 
from  prayers  to  the  saints  diminishing  his 
reyerence  and  homage  to  his  Almighty  Lord 
and  Master,  every  such  prayer  is  an  act  of 
humility,  by  which  he  declares  his  own 
unworthiness  to  address  his  Creator,  and 
solicits  those  whom  God  has  honored  and 
taken  to  his  bosom,  to  speak  for  him,  as 
the  Israelites  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai, 
conscious  of  their  own  unworthiness,  be- 
sought Moses  to  speak  to  God  for  them. 

Nothing  is  more  impressiye  to  a stranger 
than  the  simultaneous  prayer  of  the  entire 
population  of  a Catholic  city,  when  the 
bells  toll  for  the  prayer  JSngdw  Domim, 
and  all  unite  in  soliciting  the  B.  V.  Mary  to 
intercede  for  them,  now  and  at-  the  hour 
of  death.”  An  American  in  Spain  thus 
describes  rach  a scene  in  Cadiz,  on  the 
JSiamada,  a long  walk,  lined  with  trees, 
fronting  the  sea : 

* Britifh  Ccitio,  Oot.  1842,  **  On  Interoeuion  of 
Saintf.” 


" Here  the  whcde  city  is  seen,  without 
any  discrimination,  as  to  rank  or  character ; 
and  this  general  place  of  rendezyous  affords 
to  a stranger,  at  one  yiew,  all  that  is  attract- 
iye,  fashionable,  or  elegant.  They  meet  in 
summer  about  six  o’clock,  and  the  crowd 
increases  until  dark.  At  the  going  down  of 
the  sun  the  bells  from  all  the  churches 
chime  the  craeiones ; the  crowd  stops,  the 
loud  laugh  and  the  hum  of  yoices  are  in- 
stantaneously suspended,  the  air  of  gaiety 
gives  place  to  unaffected  and  pious  looks, 
each  person  crosses  himself,  and  says  a 
short  prayer,  to  return  thanks  to  the  Dis- 
poser of  aU  good,  that  another  day  has 
passed  in  peace.  The  bell  stops  in  a min- 
ute, each  person  passes  the  compliment  of 
the  evening  to  the  other,  the  crowd  moves 
on,  and  again  all  is  life  and  animation.  No 
religious  ceremony  is  so  solemn,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  wholly  commendable.  Mil- 
lions pausing  at  the  same  moment,  sus- 
pending the  hilarity  of  conversation,  the 
gaiety  of  thought,  the  tender  sentiments  of 
love,  to  give  place  to  pious  refiections  and 
grateful  acknowledgments.”* 

A stranger  in  passing  through  Austrian 
Tyrol  is  often  edified  by  the  peasants  re- 
turning home  at  evening  from  their  labor, 
saying  the  prayers  of  the  Rosary  aloud  in 
unison, — the  most  ancient  of  the  company 
reciting  the  mysteries  and  the  first  part  of 
every  prayer,  while  all  the  others  respond 
in  the  concluding.^ntences  of  each  prayer. 
The  pastoral  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
of  Spain  and  Italy  tell  their  beads,  and 
meditate  upon  the  subjects  proposed  to 
them,  while  watching  their  flocks.  The 
rural  population  of  France  form  confra- 
ternities, each  member  of  which  performs 
his  devotions  for  the  common  benefit,  and 
all  unite  with  the  priest  on  Sunday,  after 
vespers,  in  reciting  the  Rosary  aloud  in  the 
church.  The  Gfenoese  or  Venitian  sailor, 
who  watches  the  fading  day  while  floating 
on  the  purple  Mediterranoan  or  Adriatic 
sea,  thinks  not  of  sleep  until  he  has  said 
his  Rosary.  In  Florence  the  fair, 

**  Along  tke  bsnki  where  Mailing  Amo  eweepe,*’ 

♦ Trarels  in  England,  France,  and  Spain,  by  M. 
M.  Noah,  p.  66-87. 
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and  in  the  polished  cirdee  of  CathoHc 
courts,  female  taste  has  contrired  that  a 
chaplet  of  beads,  whether  of  gold  or  pre- 
cious stones,  shall  be  the  ornamental  neck- 
lace of  the  fair : doubtless  that  they  may 
be  reminded  of  the  Tirtues  enjoined  upon 
those  who  wear  the  Rosary,  and  that  amid 
the  gaieties  of  life  they  may  imitate  the 
royal  knight  Fitzjames : 

••  Hit  midniglit  oritOM  he  told, 

A prayer  with  every  bead  of  gold  ; 

OoniigDed  to  Heavea  hii  caret  and  woet, 

And  rank  in  nndittorbed  repote.** 

Within  the  last  few  years,  in  many  places, 
societies  haye  been  formed  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  faithful  in  bands  of  fifteen  per- 
sons, each  of  whom  engages  to  recite 
eyery  day,  for  a month,  one  decade,  and 
meditate  on  one  mystery ; so  that  the  whole 
Rosary  is  performed  by  each  little  society 
eyery  day.  This  organization,  called  the 
LnriNO  BLosart,  has  been  approred  by  the 
present  pontiff,  and  fayored  with  many 
indulgences. 

The  practice  of  repeating  the  same  pray- 
ers so  offen  has  led  some  to  regard  the 
Rosary  as  a monotonous  exercise.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  besides  the  yocal 
prayers,  eyery  decade  has  a subject  pro- 
posed for  meditation — that  while  the  yoice 
is  employed  the  thoughts  may  be  engaged 
in  the  contemplation  of  subjects  well  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  deyotion  towards  Gk>d. 
Thus,  the  attention  being  fixed,  the  mind 
may  be  occupied  with  the  historical  facts 
presented;  the  affections  moyed  by  con- 
templating the  diyine  loye  and  mercy  ex- 
hibited ; the  imagination  will  contribute  to 
excite  proper  sentiments,  and  the  heart 
glow  with  gratitude.  Ail  the  powers  of  the 
soul  will  be  employed. 

While  fiutcy  rereli  oo  her  golden  wing.** 

For  example  i in  the  mystery  of  die  in- 
carnation, the  deyont  Christian  may  trans- 
port himself  in  spirit  to  the  humUe  abode 
of  Mary  at  Nazareth,  and  witness  the  an- 
nunciation by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  hear  the  salutation  Hail, 
full  of  grace,”  and  mark  the  modesty  of 
Mary,  who  is  troubled  at  so  extraordinary 


a salutation ; and  admire  her  fidelity  to  her 
yow  of  perpetual  yirginity  as  she  exclaims. 

How  shall  this  be  done,  because  1 know 
not  man.”  He  may  then  hear  the  angel^s 
answer,  ^^The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come 
upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High 
shall  oyershadow  thee.  And  therefore  also 
the  Holy  which  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall 
be  called  the  Son  of  God.”  Hearing  the 
sweet  yoice  of  the  ^'blessed  among  wo- 
men,” as  she  promptly  expresses  her  sub- 
mission to  the  divine  will,  "Behold  the 
handmaid  of  the  Lord,  be  it  done  unto  me 
according  to  thy  word”  (Luke  i),  he 
may  contemplate  and  adore  the  wonderful 
mercy  of  the  eternal  God,  who  condescends 
to  be  bom  in  time,  and,  by  a miracle  incom- 
prehensible to  human  reason,  unites  the 
human  with  the  diyine  nature. 

The  sacred  passion  of  our  Lord  has  been 
a fayorite  subject  of  meditation  for  the  most 
eminent  saints.  At  that  furnace  of  diyine 
loye  they  kindled  a flame  of  charity  that 
consumed  all  that  was  earthly  in  their  na- 
ture ; and  learning  from  the  Man  of  soi^ 
rows”  to  despise  the  yanities  of  this  life, 
abandoned  wealth,  pleasure,  fame— all  that 
the  world  esteems  most,  and  took  up  their 
cross  eyery  day  to  follow  him.  Many  are 
the  gushing  affections  that  will  arise  in  the 
Christian’s  heart,  as  he  contemplates  in 
detail  the  yarious  circumstances  presented 
to  his  consideration  in  the  fiye  dolorous 
mysteries  of  the  Rosary.  Placing  himself 
near  the  Son  of  God  at  eyery  stage  of  his 
passion,  he  will  behold  the  excess  of  suf- 
fering and  humiliation  endured  by  the 
Sayiour  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  man. 
Scourged  by  bratal  soldiers,  crowned  with 
thorns,  loaded  with  his  cross  when  ex- 
hausted with  loss  of  blood  and  barbarous 
usage.  The  contempktist  may  join  him- 
self to  the  Virgin  Mother  in  her  participa- 
tion in  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  her 
diyine  Son.  What  must  haye  been  her 
afiUction  when  she  beheld  him  whom  she 
knew  to  be  the  Lord  of  glory  insulted  and 
dishonored,  spit  upon  and  blasphemed  by 
his  own  people,  and  conducted  to  Calyary 
by  those  whom  he  had  loaded  with'fayors, 
and  for  whose  salyation  he  was  then  going 
to  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  sacred  blood. 
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Ift  the  contemplation  of  the  crucifixion^ 
that  mfstery  wUch  will  astonish  men  and 
angds  for  all  eternity^  the  heart  will  find 
scope  for  the  exorcise  of  its  warmest  afiec- 
tioBs,  while  the  mind  is  employed  in  the 
awftd  scoie  when  darkness  covered  the 
whole  earthy  the  earth  quaked^  and  the 
rocks  were  rent,  and  the  graves  were 
opened,  and  the  bodies  of  the  saints  arose. 
His  apostles  had  deserted  him,  his  disciples 
were  dispersed,  but  the  evangelist  says: 

Now  TBXBB  STOOD  BT  THE  CE088  OF  Jb- 
sna  HIS  Mother.’’  While  considering  her 
agony  at  the  sufferings  of  her  adorable  Son, 
the  prophecy  of  Simeon,  made  thirty-three 
years  b^ore,  **  Thy  own  soul  a sword  shall 
pierce  ” (St  Luke),  will  teach  the  Christ- 
ian heart  how  intense  must  have  been  the 
sufferings  of  Mary  during  the  whole  life 
of  her  blessed  Son,  now  consummated  by 
his  most  painful  death, — and  some  faint 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  efficacy  of  her 
powerful  intercession  in  behalf  of  sinners. 

The  five  glorious  mysteries,  the  third  and 
last  part  of  the  Ros^,  present  subjects 
for  meditation  that  fill  the  Christian  with 
joy.  In  the  first  mystery,  for  example,  the 
resurrection,  he  beholds  the  triumph  of  his 
Lord,  the  great  evidence  of  his  divinity, 
and  die  foundation  of  the  Christian’s  hope. 

Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again 
for  our  justification.”  Many  are  the  sub- 
jects presented  for  msditation  by  the  short 
history  which  the  Scripture  gives  of  the 
life  of  our  Lord  during  the  forty  days  he 
remained  on  earth  after  his  resurrection. 
Jesus,  whom  we  saw  expire  on  a cross, 
now  breaks  the  bonds  of  death,  by  his  own 
power  resumes  life,  and  bursting  open  the 
rock-hewn  sepulchre,  rises  in  the  same 
body,  but  in  a glorified  state — **  The  first 
fruits  of  them  that  slept.”  How  affecting 
is  the  history  of  the  meetings  of  Jesus  with 
his  disciples,  and  of  his  interviews  with  his 
apostles.  The  awe  with  which  they  were 
penetrated  when  he  first  appeared  among 
them,  ''the  doors  being  shut,”  with  the 
loving  salutation,  " peace  be  to  you.”  His 
condescension  to  St  Thomas,  his  gentle, 
but  impressive  rebuke,  and  his  benediction 
on  him  who  bdieves  on  the  authority 
of  the  divine  word,  rather  than  on  the  tes- 


timony of  his  own  senses.  " Blessed  are 
they  that  have  not  seon  and  have  believed.” 
(John  XX.)  The  twenty-fourth  chapter  of 
St  Luke  will  furnish  matter  for  many  re- 
flections while  reciting  the  Rosary.  On 
the  evening  of  foe  day  of  his  resurrection, 
as  two  of  his  disciples  were  walking  to  a 
town  about  eight  miles  ftom  Jerusalem, 
engaged  in  conversation  on  " all  these  things 
which  had  happened,”  talkingr  and  reason- 
ing together,  Jesus,  drawing  near,  walked 
with  them,  but  without  allowing  himself  to 
be  known.  He  inquired  the  subject  of  their 
conversation  which  made  them  sad.  They 
asked  him  if  he  alone  was  ignorant  of  the 
extraordinary  things  done  in  Jerusalem 
within  the  preceding  days.  He  inquired, 
"what  thin^?”  They  described  to  him 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a mighty  prophet  who 
had  been  condemned  to  death  and  crucified, 
and  stated  that  they  had  entertained  hopes 
that  he  was  the  Messiah,  but  that  now  the 
third  day  since  his  death  had  passed.  Yet 
that  reports  of  his  resurrection  had  been 
spread,  that  some  going  to  the  sepulchre 
discovered  that  the  body  was  not  there — 
" but  him  they  found  not.” 

Then  Jesus,  upbraiding  them  for  their 
hesitation  to  believe  the  prophecies  concern- 
ing him,  asked  them  if  it  was  not  necessary 
for  Christ  to  have  suffered,  and  so  to  enter 
into  his  glory?  And  then,  beginning  at 
Moses,  he  explained  to  them  all  the  prophe- 
cies in  the  Scripture  relating  to  the  ^viour, 
in  such  manner  as  inflamed  their  hearts. 
Could  any  eloquence  equal  that  of  Jesus 
Christ  expounding  the  numerous  prophe- 
cies relating  to  himself,  showing  their  con- 
nection during  four  thousand  years,  and 
their  fulfilment  in  the  wonderful  acts  of 
his  then  recent  passion  and  death!  On 
approach^g  the  termination  of  their  jour- 
ney, "he  made  as  though  he  would  go 
farther.”  But  they  pressed  him  to  accept 
their  hospitality,  as  it  was  then  late  in  the 
afternoon;  and  he  consented.  " Whilst  he 
was  at  table  with  them  he  took  bread,  and 
blessed,  and  brake,  and  gave  to  them.” 
They  immediately  recognized  him,  "and 
he  vanished  out  of  their  sight”  Then  the 
two  disciples  were  able  to  account  for  the 
deep  interest  excited  in  them  by  the  dis- 
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course  of  their  late  companion^  and  they 
said  one  to  another,  " was  not  our  hearts 
burning  within  us  whilst  he  spake  in  the 
way,  and  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures?” 
And  they  immediately  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  told  the  apostles  what  had  hap- 
pened, ‘^and  how  they  knew  him  in  the 
breaking  of  bread.”  (St  Luke  xxiv.) 

The  Rosary,  far  from  being  a dry  or  mo- 
notonous devotion,  will  be  found  by  those 
who  faithfully  practise  it  in  its  true  spirit, 
to  be  most  interesting  and  attractive.  There 
are  few  who  cannot  spare  time  enough  to 
perform  a third  part  every  day.  It  is  said 
the  renowned  Marshal  Turenne  said  his 
heads  in  martial  camps  ; and  many  persons 
whose  cares  and  employments  leave  them 
little  leisure  for  retirement,  make  the  devo- 


tion of  the  Rosary  the  companion  of  their 
evening  walk. 

The  ibllowing  testimony  in  favor  of  de- 
votion to  the  Immaculate  Mother  will  not 
be  without  its  effect  upon  those  who  knew, 
either  personally  or  by  reputation,  the  first 
American  bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

On  his  death-bed,  a very  short  time  be- 
fore he  expired.  Archbishop  Carroll  said 
to  Rev.  F.  Grassi,  who  attended  him  during 
his  last  illness ; Of  those  things  that 
give  me  most  consolation  at  the  present 
moment,  is,  that  1 have  always  been  at- 
tached to  the  practice  of  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  that  1 have  estab- 
lished it  among  the  people  under  my  care, 
and  placed  my  diocess  under  her  protec- 
tion.” 
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Concluded  from  page  53. 


r'  is  proposed  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
article  on  the  calendar,  to  explain  briefly, 
and  as  plainly  as  the  nature  of  the  suliject 
wiU  admit,  the  words  used  in  ecclesiastical 
computation,  and  generally  found  in  the 
first  pages  of  almanacs.  We  will  first  ob- 
serve that  the  preceding  article  being  a 
translation  from  a hook  written  in  French 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the 
difference  existing  then  between  the  old  and 
new  style  was  eleven  days,  as  there  stated ; 
but  the  year  1800  add^  one  day  to  that 
difference,  for,  according  to  the  general  rule 
which  makes  every  fourth  year  bissextile  or 
leap  year,  1800  should  have  been  such; 
yet  those  who  lived  then  may  remember 
that  it  was  not,  its  suppression  being  one  of 
the  provisions  of  the  new  reformed  calen- 
dar. The  Russians,  however,  counted 
1800  as  bissextile,  and  hence  there  is  now  a 
difference  of  twelve  days  between  the  two 
calendars,  so  that  the  2^  of  April,  1843, 
for  instance,  is  for  the  Russians  the  10th  of 
ApriL  This  difference  will  remain  the 


same  till  the  year  1900,  which  will  not  be 
bissextile  for  us,  but  being  so  for  the  old 
calendar,  will  make  the  difference  amount 
to  thirteen  days. 

The  rules  admitted  by  Pope  Gregory  in 
the  reformation  of  the  solar  year,  and  which 
consist,  as  has  been  explained,  chiefly  in 
suppressing  three  leap  years  in -the  course 
of  four  centuries,  were  the  plainest.  In 
this  very  intricate  question  which  has  ex- 
ercised the  sagacity  of  very  learned  and 
talented  men,  another  point  was  to  be 
settled  which  offered  far  greater  difficulties. 
The  question  was  to  find  a period  after 
which  new  and  full  moons  would  recur  in 
a regular  order  in  the  solar  year,  a problem 
extremely  difficult  and  complicated,  because 
the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon  differ 
greatly.  It  was  this  difficulty  principally, 
which  caused  the  Pope  to  call  to  his  aid  all 
the  learned  men  of  Europe,  and  which  re- 
flects the  greatest  credit  on  that  reformation 
of  the  calendar,  the  necessity  of  which  had 
been  long  felt,  and  which  the  council  of 
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Trent  had  recommended  to  the  solichnde  of 
the  Roman  Pontifis.  One  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  huge  folio  volumes  have  been 
written  on  the  subject^  and  stilly  in  spite 
of  all  the  talent  and  application  which 
have  been  bestowed  on  it^  the  reformation 
adopted  is  not  one  which  presented  no  in> 
convenience^  but  that  which  presented  the 
least  inconveniences ; such  is  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  the  motions  of  those  two 
bodies^  the  sun  and  moon. 

In  order  to  understand  the  part  which 
the  sun  and  moon  have  in  the  ecclesiastical 
calendar,  the  reader  must  recollect  that  the 
festival  of  Easter,  which  at  all  times  has 
been  considered  by  Christians  as  the  chief 
solemnity  of  the  year,  is  to  be  kept  in  the 
spring,  and  at  about  the  time  of  ffie  full 
moon,  because  such  was  the  time  at  which 
the  Jews  kept  their  passover,  as  is  found  in 
the  Old  Testament;  such  too  were  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  our  Saviour  accom- 
plished the  mysteries  commemorated  at  Eas> 
ter.  Now  the  spring  depends  on  the  motion 
of  the  sun,  and  that  season  begins  when 
that  luminary  enters  the  equator,  or  in  other 
words,  is  precisely  half  way  between  its 
greatest  height  in  summer,  and  its  least 
height  in  winter.  The  council  of  Nice, 
held  in  325,  after  having  consulted  the  as- 
tronomers of  Alexandria,  who  enjoyed  then 
the  highest  reputation  for  knowledge  of  this 
kind,  regulated  that  the  twenty-first  day  of 
March  would  be  considered  in  ecclesiastical 
reckoning  as  the  beginning  of  the  spring, 
so  that  the  first  full  moon  on  or  after  the 
2l8t  of  March,  would  be  the  paschal  or 
£Iaster-moon,  and  that  the  Christians  should 
celebrate  that  festival,  not  on  the  day  itself 
of  the  full  moon  as  the  Jews  do,  but  on  the 
following  Sunday.  It  must  now  appear 
evident  that  the  festival  of  Easter  depends 
on  the  motion  of  the  sun,  that  of  the  moon, 
and  also  on  the  day  of  the  week.  We  will 
now  explain  the  various  words  used  in  re- 
ference to  these  motions. 

The  golden  number  is  a period  or  cycle  of 
nineteen  years,  after  which  the  sun  and 
moon  have,  with  regard  to  each  other,  the 
same  position  nearly.  For  instance,  if  the 
moon  be  full  in  any  year  the  25th  day  of 
March,  it  will  be  full  again  on  the  same  day 


after  the  lapse  of  nineteen  years,  the  moon 
having  then  performed  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  revolutions;  for  two  hundred 
and  thirty-five  lunar  months  make  nearly 
nineteen  years.  This  period  of  nineteen 
years  was  known  by  the  Greeks ; and  such 
was  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  dis- 
covery of  this  coincidence  was  received, 
that  the  Athenians  ordered  it  to  be  engraved 
in  letters  of  gold  in  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
a circumstance  to  which  the  golden  num- 
ber owes  its  appellation.  If  this  period  were 
perfectly  accurate,  nothing  more  would 
have  been  required  for  the  perfection  of  the 
calendar;  having  ascertained,  once  for  all, the 
day  of  the  full  moon  for  nineteen  consecu- 
tive years,  these  days  would  be  the  days  of 
the  full  moon  during  the  whole  course  of 
ages ; and  nothing  then  could  be  easier  than 
to  assign  the  Easter  day  on  any  year.  But 
unfortunately  this  period  of  nineteen  years 
is  inaccurate  by  about  one  hour  and  a half ; 
or,  in  other  words,  if  at  the  present  hour 
and  minute  the  sun  and  moon  occupy  a 
certain  position  with  regard  to  each  other, 
say,  are  in  a line  with  one  another,  a cir- 
cumstance which  produces  eclipses  of  the 
sun,  in  precisely  nineteen  years  the  sun 
and  moon  will  not  be  altogether  in  the 
same  position,  but  be  distant  from  one  an- 
other by  one  hour  and  a half,  that  is^  the 
moon  will  have  progressed  to  this  dis- 
tance beyond  the  point  where  the  two 
bodies  were  nineteen  years  before.  This 
imperfection  of  the  cycle  of  the  golden 
numbers,  called  also  hmar  cycle,  had  caused 
an  error  of  four  days  between  the  age  of  the 
moon  as  determined  by  observation,  and  its 
age  as  determined  by  the  cycle  at  the  time 
of  the  reformation  of  the  calendar.  The 
impossibility  of  avoiding  the  like  errors  for 
future  ages  by  means  of  the  lunar  cycle, 
induced  a learned  astronomer,  whose  aid 
the  Pope  had  asked,  to  contrive  another 
cycle,  which  will  for  ever  give  the  age  of 
the  moon  on  any  day,  not  with  absolute 
accuracy,  for  this  could  not  be  done,  but 
with  as  few  irregularities  as  possible.  This 
new  cycle,  which  required  a great  many 
combinations  and  very  profound  researches, 
is  called  the  cycle  of  the  epact. 

The  qxtct  is  the  age  of  the  moon  at  the 
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b^gmning  of  the  year ; for  instance^  in  the 
present  year^  1843^  the  epact  is  nothing, 
and  is  marked  *.  This,  then,  shows  that 
the  moon  was  new  on  the  Istof  January  of 
the  present  year : next  year  the  epact  will 
be  11,  that  is,  the  moon  will  be  eleven  days 
old  on  the  1st  of  January,  1844:  these 
eleven  days  show  that  twelve  lunar  months 
do  not  make  the  twelve  ordinary  months, 
and  fall  short  of  it  by  eleven  days.  On 
the  following  year  the  epact  will  be  twice 
11,  or  22,  that  is,  the  moon  will  be  twenty- 
two  days  old  at  the  beginning  of  1845. 
Knowing  the  epact  of  any  year,  it  is  easy 
to  find  the  time  of  the  new  moon,  and,  by 
adding  fourteen  days,  that  of  the  full  moon : 
by  counting  the  first  full  moon  falling  on 
or  afler  the  2l8t  of  March,  we  find  the 
Easter  full  moon,  and  the  following  Sun- 
day is  Easter  day.  For  instance,  in  the 
present  year  the  moon  was  new  on  the  1st 
of  January,  therefore  it  was  new  again  on 
the  Slst,  new  again  on  the  1st  of  March, 
new  again  on  the  Slst  of  March : this  lat- 
ter is  the  Easter  moon,  because  it  is  the 
first  that  becomes  full  afler  the  21st  of 
March.  If  we  count  fourteen  days  from 
the  Slst  of  March,  we  will  come  to  the 
14th  of  April,  which  was  the  day  of  the 
full  moon,  and  this  year  it  was  Good  Fri- 
day, and  therefore  the  following  Sunday 
was  Easter  Sunday,  the  16th.  The  days 
as  determined  above  are  the  ecclesiastical 
new  moons,  that  is,  new  moons  as  deter- 
mined by  the  regulations  nf  the  Church. 
These  new  moons  in  the  present  instance 
differ  very  little  from  the  new  moons  as 
determined  by  astronomers;  still  there  is 
some  difference,  for  astronomers  give  the 
new  moon  in  March  on  .the  SOlh,  7 h.,  and 
not  on  the  Slst  The  difference  here  is  not 
very  considerable,  but  in  other  instances  it 
may  amount  to  two  days : still  these  can- 
not be  a serious  objection  against  the  eccle- 
siastical cycle  of  the  epact ; for,  on  adopt- 
ing another  plan,  greater  inconveniences 
would  have  arisen.  (See  Delimbre’s  Astr, 
p.  645.)  I 

The  D(mMeaL  Utter  which  is  found  in  | 
all  calendars,  placed  at  the  b^inning  of 
most  Catholic  prayer-books,  indicates  the 
days  of  the  year  which  will  be  Sundays. 


In  the  preaent  year  it  is  A,  and  ther^ore  all 
days  of  the  month  marked  A will  be  Sun- 
days throughout  the  year.  In  leap  year 
there  are  two  Domini^  letters,  one  to  be 
used  as  far  as  the  25th  of  Felnruary,  the 
other  serving  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
The  necessity  of  using  this  double  letter 
arises  evidently  firom  the  addition  of  a day 
to  February  in  those  years. 

The  iolar  cycle  is  a period  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  after  which  the  dominical  let- 
ters return  to  the  same  order.  If  there 
were  no  leap  year,  the  dominical  letters 
would  recur  in  the  same  order  after  the 
lapse  of  seven  years : as  two  are  used  in 
leap  years,  which  return  every  four  years, 
it  will  require  four  times  sev^  in  order 
that  the  same  days  of  the  week  should  re- 
turn on  the  same  days  of  the  month  in  the 
same  order.  Hence  he  that  would  keep 
almanacs  for  twenty-eight  years  might  in 
some  measure  dispense  himuplf  with  buying 
new  ones,  at  least  for  civil  purposes  and  for 
immoveable  festivals ; for  the  mpvealde  fes- 
tivals do  not  return  in  that  order.  Again, 
the  regularity  of  the  solar  cycle  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  suppression  of  a leiq»  year  at 
the  beginning  of  a century. 

The  Roman  mdieikn  is  another  cycle  or 
period  of  fifteen  years,  which  forms  a part 
of  the  eccclesiastical  computation,  but  has 
no  connection  with  the  feast  of  Easter. 
This  cycle  was  first  employed  by  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  and  has  been  kept  by  the 
Roman  pontifis  in  their  bulls.  The  Ro- 
man indiction  is  1 this  year,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  present  year  is  the  first  one  of  a 
period  of  fifteen  years,  forming  the  afore- 
said cycle.  It  would  be  easy  to,  find  how 
many  such  cycles  there  have  been  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  Julian  period  does  not  form  a part 
of  the  ecclesiastical  computation  in  chro- 
nology,  but  has  been  used  by  some  as  in- 
troducing a sort  of  regularity.  It  is  a cycle 
of  7980  years,  formed  by  multiplying  to- 
gether, 15,  28,  and- 19,  that  is,  the  cycle 
of  indiction,  the  solar  and  the  lunar  cycle : 
the  product  is  7980,  a number  of  years 
which  is  greater  than  that  which  the  com- 
mon opinion  attributes  to  the  world.  The 
first  year  of  the  Christian  era  occurred  on 
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the  47i4th  year  of  that  period^  which  it 
shows  to  hare  commenced  seven  hundred 
and  ten  years  before  the  creation  of  the  worlds 
according  to  a probable  opinion.  We  are 
now  in  the  6556th  of  the  same  period. 

The  rrformation  of  the  calendar  took  place 
in  1582^  at  a time  when  minds  were  greatly 
preoccupied  with  ideas  of  rrform.  The 
Church  is  not^  then^  adverse  to  reform^  and 
she  is  the  first  to  adopt  it  in  those  mat- 
ins which  admit  of  and  require  reforma- 
tion, such  as  hmnan  periods  and  cycles, 
which,  received  at  one  time  as  correct, 
have  proTed  incorrect  by  the  accumulation 
of  errors  arising  firom  the  accumulation  of 
centuries:  thus  the  Church  has  reformed 
the  place  of  the  seasons,  and  the  times  of 
the  conjunctions  of  the  sun  and  moon ; but 
she  cannot  think  of  reforming  the  laws. 


dogmas,  and  practices  handed  down  to  us 
by  the  apostles  and  by  Christ  himself. 
Such,  however,  were  the  subjects  on  which 
certain  men  at  the  same  time  exercised  their 
zeal  for  reform.  Time  has  shown  the  so- 
lidity of  the  two  reformations : the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar  has  been  admitted  by 
all  Protestant  countries,  whilst  their  pre- 
tended reformation,  far  firom  having  made 
further  progress,  has  been  falling,  and  is  still 
daily  falling  to  pieces.  The  Greek  Church 
is  the  only  part  of  the  civilized  worid  which 
has  not  admitted  the  Gregorian  reformation 
of  the  calendar : thus,  according  to  the  sa- 
tirical but  just  remark  of  a judicious  writer, 
they  choose  to  the  present  day  rather  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  whole  heavens,  than  to  agree  with  the 
Roman  pontiff. 


INTELUGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 

Fron  tbe  ThUeC. 

Engl  Aim. — ComrenumM. — A letter  to  a frieiid 
in  Dublio,  received  a few  days  since,  annoances 
the  conversion  of  another  lady  in  York.  It  ap- 
pears that  she  was  much  influenced  by  the  con- 
duct of  Mrs.  Wood.  The  new  convert  was 
also  connected  with  theatrical  pursuits. — Cbnvs. 

— On  Sunday,  seventeen  persons  at  Taun- 
ton were  admitted  into  communion  with  the 
Catholic  Church ; the  whole  of  them  had  for- 
meriy  been  Protestants.  A numerous  congrega- 
tion witnessed  the  interesting  ceremony  of  their 
recognition  as  members  of  the  Romish  faith. — 
Sherborne  JonmdL 

CheadU, — An  old  man,  who  bad  passed  a great 
part  of  his  life  in  dissolute  habits,  being  seized 
with  a fetal  illness,  requested  the  attendance  of 
the  Protestant  rector  to  aflbid  him  such  consola- 
tion as  the  awful  circumstances  of  his  condition 
necessarily  demanded.  The  reverend  gentleman 
accordingly  waited  upon  him,  but,  instead  oi 
endeavoring  to  administer  consolation  to  him, 
sternly  reproached  him  with  the  iniquities  of 
his  past  life,  and  told  him  he  would  assuredly  go 
to  hell.  Upon  this  the  old  man,  by  the  advice 
of  a friend,  called  in  the  Rev.  F.  Fairfax,  Catbo- 

tlic  priest  of  Cbeadle,  who  hi^pily  succeeded, 
^ VoL.  II.— No.  5. 


by  dint  of  mild  exhortation,  and  by  reading  the 
heart-melting  devotions  for  the  sick  in  the  **  Gar- 
den of  the  Soul,*^  in  receiving  the  penitent  old 
man  into  the  bosom  of  the  true  Church  at  the 
eleventh  hour  of  life,  and  closed  his  eyes  in  that 
sweet  peace  of  soul  which,  we  fervently  hope, 
will  continue  to  all  eternity.  The  poor  old  man 
begged,  as  a last  and  dying  fevor,  that  the  Rev. 

F.  Fairfax  would  follow  his  remains  to  the  grave ; 
which  request  so  exasperated  and  annoyed  the 
rector  and  curate,  that,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  ; 
they  sent  to  the  Protestant  friends  of  the  de-  : 
ceased  convert  a most  insulting  and  uncharitable 
message,  stating  that  the  grave  would  be  ready 
by  a certain  hour,  but  that  they  were  deter- 
mined not  to  bury  the  corpse.  On  this  being 
made  public,  the  novelty  of  such  a proceeding — 
and  the  horror  of  such  a novelty  to  the  people 
of  Cbeadle — caused  a complete  commotion  in  | 
Ibis  otherwise  dull  towh.  The  Catholic  priest 
was  immediately  applied  to,  and  solicited  to 
inter  the  corpse,  he  ^ving  previously  performed 
the  funeral  service  over  it  in  the  house,  accord- 
ing to  the  Catholic  ritual.  Taking  with  him, 
therefore,  some  blessed  mould,  be  preceded  the 
bier,  which  was  attended  by  an  immense  con- 
course of  people,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  grave, 
he  repeat^  to  himself,  whilst  the  coffin  was  • 
- 40  1 
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being  lowered  into  it,  a fenrent  Dt  Projmdu  for 
the  repose  of  the  departed  soul,  and  sprinkled 
the  blessed  mould  upon  the  coffin.  The  rector 
and  curate  were  both  present,  escorted,  it  is 
said,  by  the  constabulary  and  police  of  the  town, 
for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  Catholic  priest 
: if  he  dared  to  say  a prayer  aloud.  But  the 
I humble  and  zealous  pastor,  having  finished  bis 
I secret  prayer,  bowed  respectfully  to  the  corpse, 
i and  retired  peaceably  to  his  home,  overwhelmed 
i with  the  benedictions  and  thanks  of  the  immense 
multitude  of  spectators,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
heaped  execrations  in  no  measured  language  on 
the  heads  of  the  Protestant  ministers.— Cbrresp. 

New  Wofk, — ^Tbe  venerable  and  learned  Dr. 
Fletcher  is  engaged,  it  is  said,  upon  a new  work, 
in  which  the  validity  of  Anglican  orders  will  be 
fully,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  fairly  discussed. — 
Itnd. 

Ireland. — Si.  Pairick't  Day.— It  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  festival  of  Ireland’s  apostle  was  ob- 
served in  Dublin  on  the  17th  of  March.  Although 
occurring  in  the  holy  season  of  Lent,  it  has  always 
brought  joy  and  gladness  to  the  heart  of  millions, 
as  the  anniversary  of  our  deliverance  from  super- 
stition and  idolatry.  Owing,  however,  to  barba- 
rous laws  and  unchristian  customs,  it  was  too  long 
desecrated  by  riotousness  and  drunken  revelry, 
to  the  disgrace  of  our  nature  as  men,  and  our 
character  as  Christians ! Thanks  to  the  Eter- 
nal, and  under  him  praise  to  the  apostle  of  our 
day,  piety  and  peace,  temperance  and  love  have 
succeeded  the  contrary  vices.  Whether  we  look 
to  fairs  or  markets,  to  our  houses  of  worship,  or 
places  of  recreation,  prudence,  order,  and  so- 
briety now  prevail.  In  the  morning  of  St.  Pat- 
rick’s day  we  find  our  churches  filled  with  old 
and  young,  devoutly  assisting  at  the  most  holy 
sacri^,  and  attentively  listening  to  their  re- 
spective pastors  delivering  the  words  of  eternal 
life.  In  the  midday  we  see  them  in  their  va- 
rious processions,  enjoying  the  benefit  of  air  and 
exercise ; and  in  the  evening  we  view  them 
again  in  the  sacred  temples  listening  to  the  pane- 
gyric of  their  illustrious  patron  and  apostle.  In 
the  city  of  Dublin,  where  perhaps  fifty  thousand 
congregated  in  the  band-procession,  I did  not 
see  one  single  individual  intemperate,  much  less 
intoxicated.  In  past  years  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  count  the  numbers  of  persons  who  would  be 
found  guilty  of  violating  public  and  private  peace 
on  a similar  occasion.  The  Temperance  Socie- 
ties of  Dublin,  Kells,  Trim,  Drogheda,  and  va- 
rious other  parts  of  the  kingdom  had  grand  $oi- 
rSee  in  the  evening  of  St.  Patrick’s  day  attended 
by  thousands. — CbrreepondetU. 
i 


Scotland.  — Dirndl. — The  manufhctnring 
town  of  Dundee  contains  (says  the  Cork  £c- 
aminer)  65,000  inhabitants.  The  number  of 
Catholics  now  in  that  large  community  amounts 
to  10,000.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  number 
of  Catholics  in  Dundee  was  only  25.  This  in- 
crease is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  Irishmen, 
who,  expatriated  from  their  own  country  by 
poverty  or  bad  laws,  propagate  religion  and  the 
Irish  name  all  over  the  world.  This  numerous 
congregation  includes  also  several  Scottish  fkm- 
ilies  and  converts.  To  meet  Bie  religious  ne- 
cessities of  this  large  flock,  which  every  day  is 
adding  to  its  numbers,  the  pastors  were  obliged 
to  erect  a large  church  for  their  accommodation, 
by  which  they  have  become  involved  in  debt 
The  vicar  apostolic  of  eastern  Scotland,  Dr. 
Carruthers,  has  therefore  deputed  the  Rev.  John 
Gillon,  an  Irishman,  but  attached  to  the  Dundee 
mission,  to  receive,  from  the  faithful  in  Ireland, 
donations  and  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  their  countrymen  in  Dun- 
dee. 

France. — Propagation  of  the  FatfA.->It  is  a 
most  cheering  reflection  to  every  sincere  Ca- 
tholic, anxious  for  the  promotion  of  the  faith,  to  I 
think  on  the  success  which  has  crowned  the  I 
thrice  hallowed  work  of  this  association.  The  | 
gross  receipts  by  the  central  committee  in 
France,  for  the  year  ending  March,  1S43,  have 
exceeded  three  millions  of  francs,  or  above 

120,060  ; being  about  £ 10,000  more  than  the 
receipts  of  the  preceding  year,  ending  March, 
1842. — Correepmuient. 

—The  commissary  of  police  of  the  Faubourg 
8t.  Martin  has  removed  the  seals  from  the  French 
Catholic  church  directed  by  the  Abbe  Chatel, 
on  the  assurance  of  the  abbd  that  he  would 
never  again  attempt  to  exercise  his  worship  in 
that  district. 

— The  bishop  of  Amatha  (in  partibue)  had  ar- 
rived at  Toulon,  where  he  was  to  embark  in  the  | 
frigate  Uranie  for  the  Marquesas  islands.  Nine 
Soeurs  de  Vincent  de  Paul  had  sailed  for  the 
Sandwich  islands  to  instruct  the  children  of  the 
natives. 

Newfoundland. — ^The  rage  for  ascendancy 
(says  the  Newfoundland  Indicaior)  is  observa- 
ble in  every  thing  around  os ; and  in  every  thing 
around  us  we  find  something  as  if— mark,  we  do 
not  say  it  is  intended — but  looking,  for  the  veiy 
life,  as  if  intended  to  insult  the  religion  of  the 
people.  Look  at  the  veiy  terms  of  the  official 
invitation  addressed  to  the  clergymen  to  attend 
the  governor  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  the  legislature  on  Monday  next! 
There  we  have  it,  not  only  given  (hat  we  have 
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an  Establiibed  Cbnrch**  in  Newfoundland, 
but  we  are  actually  told  officially  that  tbe  Catb- 
olics  of  Newfoundland  are  but  a congregation — 
tile  Presbyterians  only  a congregation  — the 
Methodists  only  a congregation ; but  a handful 
of  Episcopalian  Protestants  are  « a Chusch  !** 
These  may  be  tbe  official  opinions,  but  we  must 
say  that  this  parade  of  these  offensive  opinions 
would  be  in  wisdom  avoided;  their  exhibition 
is  ill-judged,  ill-advised,  imprudent,  impolitic, 
and  vexations! 

Jamaica. — ^The  following  information  regard- 
ing the  progress  of  Catholicity  in  Jamaica,  we 
gather  from  the  Propagatewr  CaihoUque  of  New 
Orleans. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  these  was  but  one 
church  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  one  priest, 
Aev.  B.  Fernandez,  who  resided  in  the  city^of 
Kingston.  The  Catholic  population  scattered 
through  tbe  country  were  deprived  of  all  reli- 
gious succor,  and  were  driven  to  tbe  lamentable  ; 
evil  of  requesting  the  rites  of  marriage  and  bap- 
tism at  the  bands  of  Protestant  ministers.  For 
the  first  cominunion  of  the  children,  there  was 
no  other  resource  than  to  send  them  to  Kingston, 
where  catechetical  instructions  were  delivered  ; 
every  year,  during  lent,  by  the  Catholic  pastor, 
prepanitoiy  to  the  performance  of  that  solemn  ; 
duty.  This  clergyman,  whose  vernacular  tongue  : 
was  the  Spanish,  soon  qualified  himself  to  preach  i 
also  in  the  French  language ; but  tbe  services  of  | 
one  pastor,  however  efficient,  were  far  from  being 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  tbe  people,  and  as  soon 
as  circumstances  permitted,  the  assistance  of 
another  cleigyman  was  obtained.  Soon  after 
actional  help  was  procured  by  the  arrival  of 
two  Jesuits,  one  of  whom  was  named  Duperron.  ; 
At  the  request  of  Dr.  McDonald,  vicar  apostolic  : 
of  the  English  Antilles,  the  holy  see  appointed 
the  Rev.  B.  Fernandez  vicar  apostolic  of  Ja- 
maica. Since  that  period  tbe  face  of  things  has 
been  renewed,  and  it  migr  be  truly  said  that  the 
finger  of  God  is  visible  in  the  labors  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. Father  Duperron  traverses  the  island, 
from  vilage  to  village,  and  has  every  where  the 
consolation  of  admitting  into  the  Church  crowds 
of  converts,  particularly  from  tbe  sect  of  Bap- 
tists, the  most  numerous  and  influential  in  tbe  | 
country.  There  are  now  two  churches  in  Kings- 
ton, one  in  San  lago  de  Yega,  or  Spanish  Town, 
tbe  seat  of  government,  and  several  in  the  coun- 
try. Many  others  are  to  be  erected  shortly. 

Father  Duperron,  in  his  qKwtolic  excursions, 
is  every  where  received  with  joy  except  by  tbe 
Methodist  and  Baptist  ministers.  Preparations 
are  making  to  build  a church  in  the  village  of 
Montigua  Bay,  a district  almost  exclusively  in* 


habited  by  Protestants,  who  are  veiy  zealous, 
however,  in  their  efforts  to  build  a Catholic 
church,  and  secure  a Catholic  priest  among  them. 
Although  such  a disposition  may  appear  a little 
singular,  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a letter  written  by  a Protestant 
to  a friend  in  Kingston. 

*<If  tbe  people  knew  their  real  interests,  they 
would  erect  (^tholic  chapels  in  every  parish  and 
village.  Since  our  district  has  been  visited  by 
a respectable  Catholic  clergyman,  a most  won- 
derful change  has  been  wrought  among  tbe  c<d- 
ored  people.  They  quit  by  hundreds  tbe  Bap- 
tist ranks,  to  receive  religious  instruction 
the  Catholic  priest ; and  it  is  delightful  to  observe 
that  those  who  are  converted  in  this  way  become 
more  submissive  and  more  respectful  towards 
their  masters,  more  active  and  laborious,  do  twice 
as  much  work,  and  are  no  longer  addicted  to 
thieving.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  moral 
and  correct  deportment.*’ 

DOMESTIC. 

AacHDiocEss  OP  Balt. — Circular. — Tbe 
next  provincial  council  will  be  opened  on  tbe 
fourth  Sunday  after  Easter.  I earnestly  recom- 
mend to  tbe  prayers  of  tbe  reverend  clergy  and 
the  faithful  of  my  diocess  the  important  busi- 
ness which  will  engage  the  attention  of  the  as- 
sembled prelates.  For  which  purpose  1 request 
the  reverend  clergy,  from  the  29th  of  April  to 
the  2l8t  of  May— 1.  To  add  daily  at  Mass  tbe 
collect  of  the  Holy  Ghost  2.  To  say  weekly 
one  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  8.  To  solicit  tbe 
faithful  under  their  spiritual  charge  to  offer  up 
their  prayers,  and,  once  at  least  to  receive  holy 
communion  with  the  intention  of  invoking  the 
light  and  grace  of  heaven  on  our  proceedings. 

Religious  communities  are  requested  to  ofier 
up  for  the  same  object  such  special  acts  of  de- 
votion as  may  be  approved  of  by  their  spiritual 
directors. 

t Samuel,  Jlrchbithop  of  BalUmore. 
Given  at  Ballinwre,  on  Tkureday,  ) 
vntheAlh  week  in  Lent,  1848.  > 

.Another  Circular. — 1 hereby  establish  the  U.  S. 
Catholic  Magazine  my  official  oigan  of  public 
communication  with  tbe  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
archdiocess  of  Baltimore.  Should  it  become  ne- 
cessary to  address  them  on  any  subject,  before  the 
regular  period  for  the  publication  of  the  Maga- 
zine, an  extra  sheet  will  be  issued,  corresponding 
in  dimensions  and  style  with  thoge  of  peri- 
odical. Samuel,  Jrchbp.  BaU. 

Feast  of  St.  Mark,  1843. 

Blessing  of  the  Holy  Oils. — On  Maunday  Thnii- 
day,  18th  of  April,  the  day  appointed  in  the  Ro-  ‘ 
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man  pontifical,  for  the  blessing  of  the  oils  used 
in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  in 
other  rites  of  the  Church,  the  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop officiated,  attended  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Deluol  as  assistant  priest.  Rev.  W.  Blenkinsop, 
as  deacon,  and  Mr.  J.  Parsons,  as  subdeacon. 
All  the  parochial  clergy  of  the  city  were  present, 
with  most  of  the  reverend  gentlemen  and  stu- 
dents from  St.  Mary’s  seminary.  Twelve  priests, 
the  complement  required  by  the  ritual  for  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  were  habited  in  the 
richest  chasubles  that  could  be  procured,  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  clergy  rendered  the  sanc- 
tuary the  scene  of  a most  imposing  ceremony. 
Our  readers  will  find  a detailed  explanation  of 
this  impressive  rite,  in  the  Religiout  Cabinet, 
vol.  i,  p.  154. 

Diocess  or  New  Orleans. — We  learn  from 
the  Propagaleur  Catholiqne  that  a spiritual  re- 
treat for  the  laity  was  held  in  New  Orleans  du- 
ring Passion  week,  and  was  attended  with  the 
most  consoling  results.  Many  persons  who  had 
been  for  a long  time  astray  from  the  path  of  duty 
approached  the  sacraments.  Several  conversions 
to  the  true  faith  were  also  witnessed,  among  which 
was  tliat  of  a distinguished  member  of  the  senate. 

Diocess  of  St.  Louis. — The  following  is  an 
extract  of  a letter  from  the  Right  Rev.  Peter 
Kenrick  to  the  Very  Rev.  P.  Dowley,  St.  Vin- 
cent’s, Castlcknock. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb.  7,  1843. 

Very  Rev.  Dear  Sir, — I have  great  pleasure 
in  informing  you  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  nine 
excellent  candidates  for  the  missions  of  the  far 
west,  whom  you  have  so  zealously  selected,  in 
compliance  with  ray  pressing  request.  Before 
their  arrival  our  .seminary  numbered  but  six 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  and,  with  the  largest 
diocess  in  the  union,  we  had  the  least  prospect 
of  a supply  of  missionaries.  You  will  please 
accept  of  my  best  and  warmest  thanks  for  this 
new  proof  you  have  afforded  me  of  your  kind- 
ness and  zeal.  Since  I had  the  pleasure  of 
writing  to  you  last  year,  I have  had  ample  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  spiritual  destitution  of 
the  vast  region  comprised  in  this  diocess,  and  1 
must  confess  that  my  heart  often  failed  me 
when  I beheld  the  extent  of  the  wants  to  be 
supplied,  and  reffected  on  the  apparent  absence 
of  adequate  preparations  to  meet  them.  Little 
did  I then  imagine  that  my  application  to  you 
would  be  crowned  by  such  signal  success ; in- 
deed I had  almost  despaired  of  receiving  any 
aid  from  a quarter  where  I knew  applications  of 
a similar  and  probably  still  more  urgent  charac- 
ter were  so  frequently  made.  During  my  visit- 
ation last  year  I must  have  gone  over  considera- 


bly more  than  five  thousand  miles ; and  I had 
the  consolation  of  administering  the  sacrament 
of  confirmation  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-four 
Pottowattomie  Indians,  whose  piety  and  faith 
are  indeed  worthy  of  primitive  tiroes.  They 
are  placed  about  six  hundred  miles  west  of  St. 
Louis.  In  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  between 
them  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  there  are  vast  num- 
bers of  Indians,  about  two  thousand  of  whom 
have  been  converted  to  the  faith  by  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries from  this  diocess,  or  rather  from  this 
city,  as  the  diocess  may  be  supposed  to  extend 
to  the  Pacific.  The  number  of  converts  to  the 
faith  among  the  Americans  is  considerable ; 
everywhere  have  I found  a great  desire  to  hear 
the  Catholic  doctrine  explained,  and  all  that  is 
wanted  to  reap  a rich  harvest  is  a plentiful  sup- 
ply of  laborious  and  disinterested  priests.  In 
order  to  provide  for  this  daily  increasing  want,  I 
have  removed  the  seminary  from  Perryville  to 
St.  Louis,  where  I have  placed  it  under  the  care 
of  your  excellent  congregation,  four  members 
of  which  are  at  present  occupied  in  it. 

Diocess  of  Vincennes. — The  Roman  Ca- 
tholics are  preparing  to  build  a very  large  mon- 
astery and  College  within  two  miles  of  South 
Bend,  la.  It  is  to  be  brick,  three  stories  high, 
two  hundred  feet  by  forty,  and  will  cost  about 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  owns  a large  quantity  of  real  estate  in 
St.  Joseph’s  county,  which  property  is  to  be 
used  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  building 
this  large  monastery.  Theie  are  seventeen 
monks  and  two  priests  there  now. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Diocess  of  Boston. — The  Catholics  of  Bos- 
ton, with  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ty, among  all  denominations,  held  a meeting 
lately  in  that  city,  to  express  the  indignation 
which,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  they 
were  bound  to  feel,  at  the  recent  disgraceful 
proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 
Among  the  resolutions  unanimously  passed  at 
the  meeting  were  the  following : 

“ Resolved,  That  the  hour  has  come  when  the 
friends  of  just  and  impartial  legislation  should 
fall  back  upon  the  common  privilege  of  every 
citizen,  and  at  the  ballot-box,  in  the  attitude, 
and  with  the  fearlessness  of  independent  vo- 
ters, bestow  their  suffrages  upon  those  only 
who  are  pledged  to  do  them  justice  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  that  no  predilections  or  preferences  for 
party,  shall  for  a moment  induce  them  to  forget 
their  wrongs  or  forbear  the  remedy. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  pledged  to  vote  for 
such  men  only,  in  whatever  party  we  find  them, 
who  are  the  known  friends  of  religious  tolera- 
tion and  indeainificalion,  and  that  we  will  use 
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The  principal  eorporatioiu  are  the  Locks  and 
Canals,  Merrimack,  Hamilton,  Appleton,  Low- 
ell, Middlesex,  Suffolk,  Tremont,  Lawrence, 
Boott,  and  Massachusetts ; the  first  incorporated 
in  1792,  the  Merrimack  in  1812,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts in  1839. 

The  capital  stock  invested  in  Lowdl  is 
$10,700,000.  There  are  thirty-two  mills,  ex- 
clusive of  print  works,  etc.  The  number  of 
females  employed  is  6,875.  (In  1841  there 
were  7,430.)  Males  employed,  2,845.  Num- 
ber of  yards  wove  per  week,  1,851,450.  The 
kinds  of  goods  made  are  calicoes,  sheetings, 
shirtings,  drillings,  broadcloths,  cassimeres,  car- 
pets, rugs,  and  negro  cloth. 

The  mills  are  warmed  with  hot  air  and  steam. 
In  the  iactories  are  used  80,189  gallons  of  oil 
per  annum ; 3,090  cords  of  wood ; 12^100  tons 
of  anthracite  coal ; 600,000  bushels  of  charcoal ; 
800,000  pounds  of  starch ; and  4,000  barrels  of 
flour,  for  starch  in  mills,  print  works,  and  bleach- 
eiy.  The  average  wages  of  the  females,  in 
1842,  was  $1.75  per  week,  exclusive  of  their 
board.  But  the  pressure  of  hard  times  is  now 
felt  here ; though,  if  the  accounts  of  our  papers 
are  correct,  we  suffer  very  little  in  comparison 
with  many  cities  of  the  union.  For  many  years 
manufactures  have  enjoyed  more  or  less  of  tile 
protection  of  government,  and  we  believe  Low- 
ell has  been  one  of  the  most  uniformly  prosper- 
ous places  in  New  England. — Lowell  Cffermg, 

OBITUARY. 

Dicp  on  the  14th  of  March,  in  the  island  of 
Santa  Cruz,  Eugcnk  H.  Lynch,  Esq,,  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age ; and  on  the  19tii, 
Edward  A.  Lynch,  Esq.,  his  brother,  aged 
thirty-two. 

It  is  not  our  practice  to  note  the  deaths  which 
occur  among  the  laity ; but  as  conductors  of  this 
Magazine,  and  apart  from  considerations  of  per- 
sonal esteem,  we  owe  a tribute  of  gratitude  fo 
the  Messrs.  Lynch,  whose  friendly  feeling  and 
valuable  services  to  our  periodical  can  never  be 
forgotten.  Seldom  will  it  fall  to  our  lot  to  re- 
cord intelligence  of  so  melancholy  a nature  as 
the  decease  of  these  two  brothers.  Having  been 
gifted  with  talents  of  a superior  order,  and  having 
availed  themselves  of  the  best  opportunities  for 
their  cultivation,  they  seemed  evidently  destined 
to  a career  of  eminent  usefulness.  Edward  had 
alread)racqnired  distinction  in  tiie  profession  of 
the  law,  and  filled  with  honor  the  place  to  which 


he  had  been  called  in  the  Maryland  Legislature. 
In  the  halls  of  justice  his  eloquence  was  listened 
to  wilb  rapture.  Eugene  was  not  less  favored 
than  his  brother  in  point  of  genius  and  varied 
acquirements.  Having  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  circumstances  soon  induced  him  to 
exchange  its  harassing  duties  for  the  more 
peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture.  AmiaUe  man- 
ners and  a generous  disposition  gave  to  both  of 
these  gentlemen  an  additional  bold  upon  the  es- 
teem of  all  who  had  formed  their  acquaintance. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  Edward 
Lynch  was  attacked  by  a hemorrhage  from  the 
lungs,  and  his  family  and  friends  having  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  seek  in  a milder  climate  the 
improvement  of  his  health,  he  started  last  fall  for 
Santa  Cruz,  leaving  among  those  behind  him  a 
fond  hope  of  his  recovery,  but,  as  he  bad  as- 
sured us  himself  “with  a melancholy  forebo- 
ding on  his  part  that  he  would  die  among  stran- 
gers.’* Alas ! how  quickly  were  bis  anticipations 
realized,  and  how  inscrutable  the  ways  o£  Pro- 
vidence in  preparing  so  sorrowful  an  event! 
Eugene  who  had  accompanied  his  brother,  to 
assist  and  comfort  him  in  his  enfeebled  state, 
himself  fell  a victim  to  disease,  and  in  a few 
short  days  Edward  followed  him  to  the  grave ! 
In  the  eyes  of  human  wisdom  the  circumstances 
of  their  departure  hence,  at  a distance  from  re- 
latives and  friends,  must  appear  distressing  in 
the  extreme,  but  it  is  a powerfully  consoUng 
reflection,  and  due  to  the  memory  of  those  devo- 
ted brothers,  “ who  were  united  in  life,  and  in 
death  were  not  divided,”  that  their  last  moments 
were  brightened  by  the  sweetest  comfort  that 
can  soothe  the  dying  pillow  of  the  Christian. 
They  bad  studied  dee^y  and  understood  fully 
the  sublime  excellence  of  religion,  and  fortified 
by  its  holy  ministratioDS  they  were  ready,  **  with 
their  loins  girt  and  burning  lamps  in  their 
hands,”  to  answer  the  call  of  God. 

When  the  great  and  good  depart 

What  ia  it  more  than  this — 

That  man,  who  is  from  God  sent  forth. 

Doth  yet  again  to  God  return  I 

Wordsworth. 

Died  on  the  8th  of  April,  at  the  Visitation 
Convent,  Baltimore,  Sister  Mary  Rose,  (Hur- 
ley) in  the  26th  year  of  her  age.  The  deceased 
was  distinguished  for  her  amiable  disposition 
and  exalted  virtue,  which  had  won  for  her  the 
universal  esteem  of  the  sisters  and  pnpils  of  the 
institution.  r.  i.  p. 
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Encyclopidie  CathoUqui,  Repertoire  umversel  et 
raiaoimS  dea  adencea,  dea  letirea^  dea  aria^  et 
dea  metiera,  4rc.  Paris,  Farent-Desbarres,  £d- 
iteur.  8 toIs.  4to. 

It  is  gratifying  to  witness  the  countless  and 
voluminous  publications,  in  every  department 
of  knowledge,  that  are  issued  from  the  press  in 
France.  Always  bolding  a prominent  rank  in 
the  cultivation  of  science  and  literature,  and 
ever  conspicuous  for  her  adherence  to  the  true 
faith,  France  has  contributed  her  full  share  to 
the  general  stock  of  learned  and  useful  works : 
and  it  has  been  of  late  years  a special  object 
among  her  erudite  and  numerous  writers  to 
rectify  the  errors  which  a false  philosophy  has 
so  industriously  attempted  to  propagate,  and  to 
exhibit  science,  as  it  really  is,  the  invariable 
and  stanch  ally  of  religious  truth.  Among  the 
publications  that  have  been  recently  undertaken 
with  this  view,  as  well  as  for  the  diffusion  of 
general  information,  are  two  Etuydopedaaa,  one 
of  which,  bearing  the  above  title,  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  as  far  as  the  fourth 
volnme; — and  from  the  distinguished  names  under 
whose  direction  it  is  published,  we  were  induced 
to  believe  that  it  would  fully  develop  its  com- 
prehensive title,  and  offer  what  it  promises,  **  a 
universal  repertory  of  science,  literature,  the  arts, 
trades,’*  &c.  Naturally  desirous  to  learn  what  a 
foreign  encyclopedia  would  say  of  what  imme- 
diately interests  ourselves,  we  turned  to  the  ar- 
ticle BaUhnore,  when,  lo ! we  discovered  to  our 
astonishment  that  in  the  port  of  Baltimore  the 
tide  commotdy  riaea  Jwe  or  aix  feel ! — that  Fell’s 
Point  is  a piece  of  land  airetchmg  mlo  the  ocean, 
and  containing  one  thousand  houses,  which  are 
one  mile  and  a half  from  the  city !!! — that  in  the 
summer  season  the  richer  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants retire  to  the  coun^  on  account  of  the 
noaiotta  vapora  that  infect  the  town! — ^that  the 
city  contains  thirty-one  churches,  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  &c.,  no  mention  being  made  of  a 
CathoUc  church!  — that  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  are  a Preabyterian  Church,  the  Pub- 
lic Library,  the  Catholic  Seminary,  the  Academy, 
amd  the  Bank!!  In  reading  this  account  there 
arose  within  us  mingled  emotions  of  merriment 
and  disgust;  but  these  feelings  were  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  a sentiment  of  deep  regret 
that  an  article  betraying  so  lamentable  a care- 
lessness should  have  appeared  in  a work  of  such 
magnitude  and  pretensions.  The  publication  of 
the  gross  errors  which  we  have  noticed,  is  the 


more  deplorable,  as  an  accurate  description 
our  city  could  have  been  easily  obtained  from 
various  authentic  sources  in  Paris.  The  statis- 
tical account  of  it  in  the  EncyclopHie  was  partly 
correct  thirty  years  ago ; but  it  is  now  entirely 
and  egregiously  at  variance  with  the  real  state 
of  things.  Fells-point  is  a part  of  the  city,  and 
is  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
ocean.  There  are  eighty  churches  in  Baltimore, 
eight  of  which  are  Catholic,  and  the  most  remark- 
able monument  is  the  Catholic  cathedral,  which, 
in  point  of  extent  and  architectural  grandeur,  is 
perhaps  unequalled  by  any  other  church  in  the 
United  States.  Baltimore  is  as  healthy  as  any 
city  in  the  world.  The  article  on  Boston  is  accu- 
rate enough  ; but  the  geographical  inquirer  will 
look  in  vain  for  an  account  of  Arkanaaa,  one  of 
our  federal  states,  for  Annapolia,  the  capital  df 
Maryland ; and  what  is  still  more  surprising,  no 
notice  has  been  furnished  of  archbishop  Carroll, 
the  first  prelate  that  occupied  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Baltimore,  and  whose  venerable  name  is 
so  intimately  and  gloriously  connected  with  the 
progress  of  religion  in  this  country.  When  a 
biographical  sketch  of  so  distinguished  a man  is 
to  be  found  in  a work  of  a purely  scientifie  cha- 
racter, (the  American  edition  of  the  Converaa- 
Uona  Lexicon,)  we  cannot  overlook  its  omission 
in  one  that  is  profeuedly  CathoUc*  We  fear  much 
that  the  ponderous  undertaking  of  the  Eneydope- 
die  CathoUque,  will  prove  a parturiunt  mentea. 
Modem  Hiatory  from  the  coming  of  Ckriat  and  the 
change  of  the  Roman  republic  into  an  empire,  to 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1842.  By  P.  Fredet,  D.D. 
Baltimore  : Metropolitan  Press.  2 vols.  12mo. 
pp.  366. 

When  the  first  volume  of  this  work  was  is- 
sued, we  alluded  to  it  in  terms  of  unreserved  com- 
mendation, as  a most  valuable  accession  to  his- 
torical literature.  Now  that  the  second  volume 
has  appeared,  we  hasten  to  renew  our  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  writer,  and  our  congratulations 
to  the  public,  lor  the  completion  of  what  has 
been  so  long  an  important  desideratum  in  our 
colleges  and  schools.  As  a text-book  it  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  comprehensiveness,  methodical 
arrangement  and  impartial  spirit.  For  sale  by 
John  Murphy,  146  Maricet  street. 

A Memoir  on  Ireland,  native  and  Saxon.  By 
Daniel  O’Connell,  M.  P.,  vol.  1,  New  York, 
Casserly  & Sons,  18mo,  pp.  312. 

The  publishers  have  politely  fovored  us  with 
a copy  of  this  extraordinary  work,  printed  and 
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bound  in  a handsome  style.  We  call  it  extraor- 
dinary, because  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
man,  with  the  powerful  mind  of  O’Connell,  and 
with  the  same  intimate  knowledge  and  deep 
feeling  or  Ireland’s  wrongs,  to  produce  a history 
of  her  sufferings  without  stamping  it  with  the 
impress  of  a great  genius.  The  reader  will  find 


in  it  an  admirable  epitome  of  Irish  history,  from 
the  period  of  the  English  dominion,  written  in 
an  interesting  style  and  with  a peculiar  power  of 
conviction.  We  must  add  to  this  necessarily 
brief  notice  that  the  edition  of  the  work  by 
Messrs.  Casserly  & Sons,  is  the  only  American 
one  recognized  by  the  illustrious  author. 


EDITORIAL  REMARKS. 


Ws  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  « Sighti  and 
Thoughti  in  Foreign  Churchee,  being  a re- 
view of  a most  interesting  work  with  this  title, 
from  the  pen  of  Rev.  F.  Faber,  of  University 
College,  Oxford,  England. 

We  have  received  also  a review  of  The  Bible 
in  Spain,  from  the  accomplished  autiior  of  the 
article  which  commences  the  present  number  of 
the  Magazine.  The  avidity  with  which  this 
work  is  actually  devoured  by  the  Protestant  com- 
munity, entitles  the  review  to  a place  in  our  next 
number.  The  poison  should  be  quickly  followed 
by  the  antidote.  In  the  ZincaH  our  readers  will 
find  ample  evidence  of  Mr.  Sorrow’s  fruitless  mis- 
sion among  the  Gipsies  of  Spain,  if  we  can  call 
a misaion  fruitless  which  has  produced  suck  a 
tissue  of  falsehoods  as  he  puts  forth  in  the  Zin- 
cali.  The  Bible  in  Spain,  although  a work  with 
a holier  title,  #ill  be  found  to  convict  bim  still 
more  palpably,  of  the  unholy  practice  of  slan- 
der, so  unworthy  of  a man  w^  undertakes  to 
distribute  among  his  fellow  beings  the  word  of 
God. 

The  CaihoUe  Advocate  contains  a note  from 
Rev.  Mr.  Murphy,  disclaiming  the  authorship  of 
the  Mammoth  Cave,  an  article  which  appeared 
in  our  March  number  and  was  attributed  to  him. 
The  article  was  written  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tb4baud, 
professor  in  St.  Mary’s  college,  Ky. 

We  welcome  to  our  pages  the  beautifiil  effu- 
sion of  Mrs.  Dorsey,  whose  poetical  talents  are 
extensively  known.  The  dedication  of  her 
muse  to  the  illustration  of  topics  connected  with 
the  sublime  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  will  always 
meet  with  a grateful  reception  in  the  CatboUc 
Magazine. 

The  attention  of  the  reverend  clergy  is  par- 
ticularly requested  to  the  judicious  and  learned 
observations  of  Mr.  Long  in  bis  article  on  Gothic 
architecture  and  the  style  of  the  new  German 
church  in  Baltimore.  Mr.  Long  is  a gentleman 
of  acknowledged  taste  and  considerable  expe- 


rience in  his  profession ; and  his  design  and 
superintendence  of  the  building  just  mentioned 
will  enhance,  in  no  small  degree,  a reputation 
already  solidly  established.  We  have  the  plea- 
sure of  announcing  that  he  will  fevor  the  readers 
of  the  Magazine  with  other  articles  and  illustra- 
tions upon  the  same  interesting  topic. 

The  agreeable  author  of  Desultory  Sketches” 
has  again  made  his  appearance,  and,  we  have  no 
doubt,  much  to  the  satisiaction  of  those  who  pe- 
rused his  former  communications.  His  excel- 
lent remarks  on  the  Rosary  will  convey  instruc- 
tion to  every  class  of  persons,  but  to  the  pious 
votaries  of  Mary,  they  will  afford  a peculiar 
gratification,  especially  at  this  season  when  the 
month  of  May  invites  them  to  increased  maiil- 
fisstations  of  respect  and  devotion  to  the  Mother 
of  God.  Now  that  the  winter  if  paet  and  the 
ftowert  have  appeared  m our  land  (Cant),  when 
all  nature  is  reviving  and  assuming  an  aspect  of 
beauty,  we  look  up  spontaneously  to  that  emi- 
nent sanctity  in  which  all  the  charms  of  virtue 
were  concentrated,  to  seek  encouragement  to 
our  weakness  in  the  example  and  intercession  of 
Maiy.  The  dedication  of  this  montk  to  her 
honor  is  attributed  by  some  to  Father  Lalomia, 
by  others  to  St.  Philip  Neri,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Pius  VII  has  enriched 
the  devotion  with  several  spiritual  favors. 

Od^We  invite  the  particular  attention  of  the 
reverend  clergy  and  the  faithful  in  the  arcbdlo- 
cess  of  Baltimore,  to  the  honor  conferred  upon 
our  Magazine  by  the  most  reverend  archbishop, 
in  adopting  it  as  his  official  organ  of  communi- 
cation with  his  diocess.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  periodical  be  has  graciously  given  it 
his  approbation,  and  now  that  be  has  been  pleased 
to  place  it  in  a relation  peculiarly  interesting  to 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  t^  archdiooess,  we  shall 
feel  an  additional  encouragement  to  render  it 
worthy  of  his  distinguished  favor,  and  the  pa- 
tronage of  our  brethren  in  the  faith. 
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m Spain;  or,  the  journeys,  advenr 
barto,  and  imprisonmenU  cf  an  Englishman, 
m an  attempt  to  eireulate  the  Ser^tures  m 
the  Penmmda,  By  George  Borrow^  au- 
thor of  **  The  Gipsies  of  Spain.”  Phila- 
delphia : Campbell,  1843.  1 yol.  Bro. 


poor  mother,”  says  the  hero  of  one 
JlL  of  Dr.  Lever’s  amusing  stories,  ‘^by 
simply  introducing  the  word  ^Providence’ 
into  all  her  worldly  transactions,  thought 
she  was  discharging  the  most  rigid  of  Chris- 
tian duties.”  There  are  many  people  in  real 
life,  who  entertain  a notion  not  very  unlike 
the  one  thus  ascribed  to  poor  Lady  Charlotte 
Hinton.  They  seem  to  think  that  there  is 
something  talismanic  in  the  word  Bible,” 
something  mysterious  about  the  title  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  existing  over  and  above 
the  food  of  life  therein  contained,  and  its 


profitable  digestion.  In  the  eyes  of  such 
people,  the  frequent  pronunciation  of  that 
sacred  title  confers,  ex  vi  termini,  a degree 
of  sanctity  which  may  not  be  disputed— a 
reputation  for  holy  living  which  needs  no 
illustration  from  their  daily  walk.  To  them 
Mr.  Borrow’s  uncompromising  bigotry,  his 
egotism,  exaggeration,  absurdity,  cant,  and 
uncharitableness,  will  all  be  hallowed  by 
the  simple  fact  that  his  book  has  Bible” 
in  its  title— on  its  pages— every  where  but 
in  its  spirit.  At  the  outset  then,  we  cry 
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such  readers  mercy.  We  look  upon  the 
book  before  us,  as  a mature  development  of 
all  the  bad  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which 
make  their  appearancb  in  The  Zfncali,” 
rendered  dangerously  attractive  by  literary 
merit  incomparably  higher.  The  grossest 
misrepresentation  of  facts  and  principles, 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  romantic  adventure 
and  glorious  description.  We  see  a bold 
and  manly  personal  character  doing  the 
bidding  of  an  iron  fanaticism;  we  find  every 
where  a most  singular  union  of  enthusiasm 
and  malice,  intelligence  and  perversion.  If 
the  book  were  stupid  and  droning  as  books 
of  cant  generally  are,  it  would  be  its  own 
antidote.  Its  great  popularity,  however,  is 
proof  that  it  cannot  be  trusted  with  its  own 
overthrow  for  some  time  to  come ; though 
there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  of  the  con- 
demnation which  awaits  it,  ultimately,  at  the 
hands  of  posterity.  Our  limits  will  permit 
us  to  touch  but  cursorily,  the  multitude  of 
morbid  spots  which  invite  the  knife.  The 
attention  of  candid  readers  once  directed  to 
the  examination,  will,  without  difficulty, 
supply  our  omissions. 

As  has  heretofore  been  said,  Mr.  Borrow 
was  the  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  for  the  dissemination  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Peninsula.  In  that  capa- 
city, principally,  he  writes.  His  other  per- 
formances, from  time  to  time  dwdt  on  with 
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sufficient  emphasis^  are  all  collateral  to  this 
his  leading  business.  The  jockey  ^philologist^ 
saints  hero^  and  martyr^  are  tributary  to  the 
propagandist  The  chief  merit  which  he 
claims  for  his  book  is  that  it  is  the  only  one 
in  existence  which  treats  of  missionary  labor 
in  Spain.’^*  Over  this,  his  mission,  he  be- 
liev^  that  Providence  was  ever  watching. 
In  spile  of  civil  war  he  had  full  confidence 
that  the  Lord  would  open  the  path  before 
him  to  Madrid.’^t  At  the  close  of  his  ca- 
reer his  heart  was  filled  with  gratitude  to 
the  Lord,^’^  for  having  in  some  degree 
blessed  his  enterprise.  The  question,  there- 
fore, presents  itself  at  the  threshold — what 
was  the  nature  of  his  mission,  in  plain  En- 
glish, without  delusion  ? 

Was  it  simply  to  circulate  the  Scriptures 
among  the  people,  leaving  them  open  to  the 
conclusions  wUch  they  themselves  might 
draw  from  the  sacred  writings  ? Let  Mr. 
Borrow ’s  own  language  afford  a response 
to  the  inquiry.  At  Evora,  in  Portugal,  he 
sate  down  by  a fountain  for  several  succes- 
sive days,  and  harangued  the  muleteers  and 
water-carriers  about  their  eternal  welfare.^^ 
The  following  is  a specimen  of  the  winning 
eloquence  to  which  he  resorted. 

**  I found  that  most  of  them  were  bigoted 
Papiite,  and  Miguelites  at  heart.  I there- 
fore, when  they  told  me  they  were  CkrMane, 
denied  the  poesibUUy  <f  their  being  so,  as  they 
were  ignorant  of  Christ  and  his  comipand- 
ments,  and  placed  their  hope  of  salvation 
on  outwardfomu  and  euperetitiouBobeerwmceef 
whkh  were  the  inoention  <f  Satan,  who  wished 
to  keq>  them  in  darkness,  that  at  last  they 
might  stumble  into  the  pit  which  he  had 
dug  for  them.  I said  repeatedly  that  the 
Pope,  whom  they  revered,  was  an  archrdeenoer, 
and  the  head  ndnieter  <f  Satan  here  on  earth, 
and  that  the  monks  and  friars,  whose  absence 
they  so  deplored,  and  to  whom  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  confess  themselres,  were 
his  subordinate  agents,^* — P.  22. 

Again,  the  washerwomen  on  the  banks 
of  the  Guadiana,  afford  him  a hint  for  ex- 
panding the  same  sentiments  into  metaphor 
and  immortal  verse. 

^^As  1 approached  1 could  distinguish 
«Prcfiws,p.9.  tP.71.  tP198.  » 


Guadiana,  Guadiana,  which  reverberated 
fisur  and  wide,  pronounced  by  the  clear  and 
strong  voices  in  chorus  of  many  a dark 
cheeked  maid  and  matron.  1 thought  that 
there  was  some  analogy  between  their  em- 
ployment and  my  own : I was  about  to  tan 
my  northern  complexion  by  exposing  my- 
self to  the  hot  sun  of  Spain  in  the  humble 
hope  of  being  able  to  cleanse  some  of  the  find 
stains  of  Popery  from  the  minds  of  its  chil- 
dren, with  whom  I had  little  acquaintance, 
whilst  they  were  bronzing  themselves  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  in  order  to  make  white 
the  garments  of  strangers : the  words  of  an 
eastern  poet  returned  forcibly  to  my  mind : 

* I’ll  weary  myaelf  each  night  and  each  day. 

To  aid  my  onfortnnate  brother!  : 

At  the  lanodreM  tarn  her  own  face  in  the  ray, 

To  cleanse  the  garments  of  others.*  ” — P.  41^ 

In  another  place  he  characterises  the  ig- 
norance which  his  mission  was  designed  to 
remove,  as  the  result  of  **  Popery,  a delusion 
which,  more  than  any  other,  has  tended  to 
debase  and  brutalize  the  human  mind.” 

And  finaUy,  not  to  multiply  examples, 
which  start  from  every  chapter,  we  have 
the  following  apostrophe,  inspired  by  the 
sight  of  his  book  shop  in  Madrid. 

" * How  strangely  times  alter,^  said  I,  the 
second  day  subsequent  to  the  opening  of  my 
establishment,  as  I stood  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  leaning  against  the  wall 
with  folded  arms,  surveying  my  shop,  on 
the  windows  of  which  were  painted  in  large 
yellow  characters,  Despaeho  de  la  Soeiedad 
BibUea  y Estrangera  ; ‘ how  strangely  times 
alter;  here  have  1 been  during  the  last 
eight  months  running  about  old  Popish 
Spain,  distributing  Testaments,  as  agent  of 
what  the  Papists  call  an  heretical  society, 
and  have  neiiher  been  stoned  nor  burnt ; and 
here  am  I now  in  the  capital,  doing  that 
which  one  would  think  were  enough  to 
cause  all  the  dead  inquisitors  and  officials 
buried  within  the  circuit  of  the  walls  to  rise 
from  their  graves  and  cry  abomination; 
and  yet  no  one  interferes  with  me.  Pope 
of  Rome!  Pope  <f  Rome!  hoik  to  thyse^. 
That  shop  may  be  closed,  but  oh ! what  a 
sign  of  the  times  that  it  has  been  permitted 
to  exist  for  one  day.  It  appears  to  me,  my 
father,  that  the  days  (f  your  sway  are  num- 
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bend  hi  Spam;  tiiat  you  will  not  be  per- 
mitted much  k)Bger  to  plunder  her^  to  scoff 
at  her>  and  to  scourge  her  with  scorpions, 
as  in  bygone  periods.  See  I not  the  hand 
on  the  See  1 not  in  yonder  letters  a 

*Mene,  mene,  Tekel  Upharsin’l  Look  to 
Ibyot^,  Bahmohoa.^^^P.  158. 

Add  to  all  this  die  confession  in  the  pre- 
face, that  he  *'was  sent  into  Spain  more  to  ex- 
plore the  country.  Mid  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  truthi  of  Chrutiarnty,  than  for  any 
other  object^’  (p.  11);  and  the  conclusion 
is  inesistible,  ^at  Mr.  Borrow  went,  as  a 
sectarian,  to  upset  other  men^s  creeds  and 
substitute  his  own;  to  propagate  Protest- 
antism, not  Christianity.  It  is  true,  that  in 
another  pldce  he  asserts — I now  told  him 
that  I did  not  come  to  Portugal  with  the 
view  of  propagating  the  dogmas  of  any 
particular  sect,  but  with  the  hope  of  intro- 
ducing the  Bible,  which  is  the  well-head  of 
all  th^  is  useful  and  conducive  to  the  hap- 
piness of  society,— that  I cared  not  what 
people  called  themselves,  provided  they  fol- 
lowed the  Bible  as  a guide.^' — P.  23. 

But  it  will  be  found,  every  where,  that 
he  loses  no  opportunity  to  denounce  Catho- 
licity, and  proclaim  the  doctrines  of  the  re- 
formation. It  will  be  seen  that  he  has  no 
scruple  to  leave  the  people  m all  the  wild 
buffetings  of  opinion, — ^faithless,  churchless, 
without  anchor  of  doctrine, — rather  than  to 
permit  their  adherence  to  the  religion  which 
thmr  fathers,  from  unnumbered  generations, 
have  handed  down  to  them.  He  boldly 
asserts  that  Rome  is  fully  aware  she  is 
not  a Christian  Church  ” (p.  173),  and  does’ 
not  hesitate,  in  language  as  disgraceful  as 
his  sentiments  are  odious,  to  elevate  the  re- 
ligion of  Mahomet  above  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship of  the  crucified  God.  Our  readers  may 
judge  from  the  context  whether  we  speak 
harshly. 

**  As  we  passed  the  mosque  (at  Tangier) 
I stopped  for  a moment  before  the  door,  and 
look^  in  upon  the  interior : I saw  nothing 

* BatuMheo,  it  ■eenit,  it  the  Rottitn  for  old 
fellow.”  Mr.  Borrow  would  do  well  hereafter  to 
tnmtlate  hit  book,  as  well  at  the  Seripturet,  into 
the  Temactdar.  Perhaps,  howcYer,  he  may  he 
ri|^t.  Billingsgate  sounds  better  in  an  unknown 
. tongue. 


but  a quadrangular  court  paved  with  painted 
files  and  exposed  to  the  sky ; on  all  sides 
were  arched  piazzas,  and  in  the  middle  was 
a fountain,  at  which  several  Moors  were 
performing  their  ablutions.  I looked  around 
for  (he  abommahU  thing  and  found  it  not;  no 
$eatkt  strumpet  with  a crown  of  false  gold  sat 
nursing  an  ugly  ehtmgelmg  hi  a niche.  ‘Come 
here,*  said  /,  ‘Papist,  and  take  a lesson;  hare 
is  a house  of  Ood,  m externals  at  least,  such 
as  a house  of  Qod  should  be : four  walls,  a 
fountain,  and  the  eternal  firmament  above, 
which  mirrors  his  glory.  Dost  thou  build 
such  houses  to  the  God  who  has  said, 
<Thou  shalt  make  to  thyself  no  graven 
image 7^  Fool,ihywidls  are  stuck  toith idols; 
thou  eaUest  a stone  thy  Father,  and  a piece  of 
rotting  wood  the  Queen  <f  Heaoen.  Fool, 
thou  knowest  not  even  the  Ancient  of  Days, 
and  the  very  Moor  can  instruct  thee.  He 
at  least  knows  the  Ancient  of  Days  who 
has  said,  ‘ Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
but  me.^  * 

“ And  as  I said  these  words,  1 heard  a 
cry  like  the  roaring  of  a lion,  and  an  awful 
voice  in  the  distance  exclaim,  ‘ Kapul  Ud- 
bagh  * (there  is  no  God  but  one). 

“ We  now  turned  to  the  left  through  a 
passage  which  passed  under  the  tower,  and 
had  scarcely  proceeded  a few  steps  when 
I heard  a prodigious  hubbub  of  infantine 
voices : I listened  for  a moment,  and  distin- 
guished verses  rf  the  Koran ; it  was  a schooL 
Jdnother  lessen  for  thee,  Paphi.  Thou  callest 
thyself  a Christian,  yet  the  book  of  Christ 
thou  persecutest;  thou  hontest  it  even  to 
the  sea-shore,  compelling  it  to  seek  refuge 
upon  the  bUlows  of  the  sea.  Fool,  learn  a 
lesson  from  the  Moor  who  teaches  his  child 
to  repeat  with  its  first  accents  the  most  im- 
portant portions  of  the  book  of  his  law, 
and  considers  himself  wise  or  foolish,  ac- 
cording as  he  is  versed  in  or  ignorant  of  that 
book ; whilst  thou,  blind  dove,  knowest  not 
what  the  book  qf  thy  own  law  contains,^  nor 
widest  to  know  ; yet  art  thou  not  to  be  ju^ed 
by  thy  own  law  1 Idolmonger,  learn  consis- 
tency from  ike  Moor;  he  says  that  he  shall 
be  judged  after  his  own  law,  and  therefore 
he  prizes  and  gets  by  heart  the  entire  book 
of  his  law.” 

Not  content  with  this,  he  joins  the  Jew 
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with  the  Mussulman  in  his  prefermoe,  ex- 
claiming in  derout  admiration : They  do 
not  place  tapers  before  pictures!”  (p.  225.) 
Fini^y^  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mis- 
take or  misconstructioD,  he  reasons  out  his 
proposition  elaborately,  and  to  his  own 
mind,  conclusively,  in  the  paragraph  which 
follows. 

••  * What  do  you  mean,^  said  I, ' by  as- 
serting that  the  Moors  know  not  God? 
Then  U no  peopk  in  the  world  who  entertam 
iuUimer  noHon$  if  the  vnereaUd  eternal  Qod 
than  the  Moore,  and  no  people  haoe  eoerehown 
themeekee  more  zeaJouefor  hie  honor  and  glory: 
their  very  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  has 
been  and  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  their  be- 
coming Christians.  They  are  a&aid  of 
compromising  his  dignity  by  supposing  that 
he  ever  condescended  to  become  man.  jSnd 
with  reepeet  to  Chriet,  their  ideae  ooen  if  him 
an  mmeh  mon  juet  than  thoee  if  the  Papeete 
they  eay  he  ie  a mighty  prophet,  uhilet,  ae- 
cording  to  the  othere,  he  ie  either  a piece  if 
hrmd  or  a hdpUee  afant.  In  many  points 
of  religion  the  Moors  are  wrong,  dreadfully 
wrong,  bat  an  tiee  Papiete  leee  eof  And 
one  of  their  practices  sets  them  immeasura- 
bly below  the  Moors  in  the  eyes  of  any  un- 
* We  were  tomewkct  terprieed  to  find  the  Mune 


end  the  Alhambn,’*  whidi  appeared  hi  the  Febni> 
ary,  March,  and  April  nnmbers  of  the  New  York 
Knickerbocker,  for  1842.  **The  motqnes  of  the 
Moort,**  aaya  this  Christian  minister  (April  No.  p. 
342),  '*rose  in  honor  of  the  false  prophet  whose 
followers  have  contested  the  religions  empire  of  the 
world  with  the  legions  of  the  Man  of  Sin.  And  the 
ehnichet  that  mow  rise  in  their  stead  are  dedicated 
to  a worship,  qmU  om  idolairaue  and  more  eupereU- 
fMws  in  iU  ceremonies,**  In  other  parts  of  the  se- 
ries the  author  monras  over  the  prostration  of  the 
Moors  and  the  triumph  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  lamented  that  **the  Man  of  Sin**  can- 
not be  pot  down ! There  is  no  sure  method  to  be 
devised,  unless  it  be  the  institution,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Borrow  and  Mr.  Cheever,  or  other 
henveoly-minded  persons,  of  a missionary  society 
at  ConstantioMle,  for  the  circulation  of  the  Koran 
in  ** benighted **  papal  lands!  We  are  disposed, 
however,  to  pardon  any  thing  to  the  omninm  wlnoh 
conld  direct  Mr.  Cheever  in  the  composition  of  the 
foUoiring,  at  page  124  of  the  February  number. 
**  We  entered  the  ehnrch  (at  Lon) The 


had  been  present,  we  should  certainly  have  his 
certificate  tnat  he  positively  overheard  some  **  Po- 
pish priest**  propose  to  eat  the  heretics  when  they 
shooM  be  reaMnably  roasted ! If  Tsspectable  men 
will  write  nonsense  and  cant— why  shonld  periodi- 
cals, ***nt«g  themselves  respectable,  publish  them  ? 


pnyudiced  petauu:  Aey  how  dmm  to  idek, 
Chrietian  idole  f yom  Vke,  but  Hole  etdt, 
thinge  gnwen  if  wood,  and  etone,  and  braee, 
and  fiom  ihm  thinge,  whM  can  noidwr  hear, 
nor  speak,  nor  feed,  they  ode  and  eapeet  to  oh-' 
tainfaoore,^^ — P.  ^1. 

We  apprehend  then,  that  no  eensiUe  or 
enlightened  man.  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
can  need  any  thing  further  to  show  that 
Mr.  Borrow’s  errand  in  the  Peninsula  was 
one  of  the  most  ral^  propagandism,  and 
that  far  from  being  merdy  the  disseminator 
of  the  Scriptures  or  Scripture-truth,  he  was 
prepared  to  tread  down  ^^Popory”  at  all 
hazards,  even  though  every  sanction  of  re- 
ligion should  fall  with  it,  and  the  smoke  of 
Mahometanism  should  rise  from  its  dese- 
crated altars.  Hereafler  we  dhall  speak 
more  fully  of  the  colors,  in  which  the  pas- 
sages thus  faindy  quoted  present  the  per- 
sonal character  of  their  author,  as  a man  of 
intelligence,  candor,  and  Christian  spirit 

Wliat  then  had  Mr.  Borrow,  as  a Pro- 
testant propagandist — ^the  paid  agent  of  a 
foreign  association,  to  expect  from  the 
Spanish  government  or  people  ? The  con- 
stitution of  1812  and  1820,  which  was  the 
fundamental  law  during  Mr.  Borrow’s  so- 
journ in  the  kingdom,  declares  in  its  twelfth 
article,  that  The  religion  of  the  Spanish 
nation  is  and  shall  perpetually  be,  that  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  only 
true  Church.  The  nation  protects  it  by 
wise  and  just  laws,  and  prohibits  the  exer- 
cise of  every  other.”  Now  whatever  may 
be  the  unquestioned  right  of  the  citizens  of 
a nation,  or  any  number  of  those  citizens,  to 
resist  the  establishment  of  a national  Church, 
as  oppressive  to  their  consciences,  there  can 
certainly  be  no  doubt  that  where  such  an  es- 
tablishment is  die  unanimous  choice  of  the 
whole  people,  it  stands  before  God  and  man 
on  an  impregnable  basis  of  justice.  No  fo- 
reigner who  eifters  the  nation,  and  is  bound  to 
know  its  laws,  has  a right  to  invade  their  bind- 
ing force.  Like  every  other  law  for  internal 
government,  the  law  of  the  establishment, 
being  made  by  the  competent  authority,  de- 
mands obedience  from  all  who  tread  the 
soil  of  its  jurisdiction.  To  the  constitutional 
provision  above  cited,  there  was  not  a voice 
of  objection  in  die  whole  Spanish  realm. 
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citizens,  and  therefore  the  pioTi- 
sion  could  worit  as  a grieTiace  to  no  one. 
The  whole  pet^  regarded  k as  wise  and 
jost— as  the  bulwaik  of  their  nationaise- 
coiitf.  Itwassnstainedby  no  btoodfpenal 
code,  and  was  administered  with  mMness, 
apiMoaehing  almost  to  neglect,  as  Mr.  Sor- 
row’s experience  demonstrates ; bat  still  it 
was  the  eonsdtiitional  law  of  the  kingdom, 
and  as  soch,  binding  upon  all  offieors  of 
gofemment,  and  all  judicial  tribanals.  Of 
the  existence,  howerer,  of  this  law,  Mr. 
Bonow  nowhere  makes  mention,  aldioogh 
he  most  hare  been  familiar  therewith ; bat 
he  is  careful  on  the  contrary,  in  all  places, 
to  assm  or  insinuate,  that  the  resistance 
with  whidi  hk  enterprise  was  met,  was  the 
resnk  of  indiridtial  penreiseness  in  the  min- 
islen  of  slate,  or  selfish  and  bigoted  pme- 
cation  m the  Catholic  clergy.*  As  a mem- 
ber of  the  eatablished  Chuidi  of  England, 
he  certainly  eould  entertain  no  doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  enforcing  lestrictiYe  laws, 
and  prerenting  instruction  from  being  sought 
at  any  other  fountains  than  thoae  preaeribed 
by  goremment  He  could  not  hare  forgot- 
ten, that  in  die  reign  of  " the  mighty  and 
giactous  Elizabeth,”  (whom  he  recognizee 
in  his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  London 
Times,  as  the  founder  of  the  Church  to 
which  he  owes  allegianoe)  k was  madef  for- 
fekme  of  lands  and  goods,  with  imprison- 
nmnt  at  discretion,  fimr  any  person  to  import 
any  **  Agnus  Dei,  crosses,  beads,  or  ocher 
•apeistitiofit  things,  pretended  to  be  hal- 
lowed by  the  Inshop  of  Rome.”  Could  he 
hare  htm  ignorant,  that  hy  fiirther  legisla- 
tion,  in  the  days  of  the  same  beneficent 
monarchy  the  same  penalties  were  affixed 
lo  the  maintenance  of  a Catholic  seminary 
abroad,  or  a Catholic  priest  at  hom^  and  that 
a Cathobe  priest  being  found  for  three 
days  in  Bn^^and,  was  guilty  of  hi^^  trea- 
son, while  aU  persons  hsrboring  him,  were 
fehms  without  benefit  of  dergy?  D^  not 
the  memory  of  man  run  ba^  to  the  di^t  of 
hk  merdful  nuyesty,  the  Protestant  Wil- 
ham,  under  whose  benign  and  Christian 

t8tetis,lli8.eh.3.  |S7,KIix.ch.S. 


adminktrarion*  erery  priest  who  should 
presume  to  leach  hk  creed  ■ CTery  parent 
who  should  permh  hk  child  to  receire  in- 
struction from  a Catholic,  was  made  sub- 
ject to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  forfei- 
ture of  ciril  rights  1 Can  any  one  shut  hk 
eyes  to  the  historical  foet,  that  all  the  dka- 
bilitks  and  cruel  punkhments,  thus  decreed 
against  thoae  who  should  dare  to 
their  faith  or  procure  its  adTancement,  con- 
tinoed  to  dkgiace  the  Britkh  statute-book 
until  the  year  1778,  when  they  were  par- 
tially modified,  and  at  last,  in  1791  rescinded, 
in  many  odious  partkokars,  leaxing  stiU 
the  many  intolerable  burdens,  and  the  pri- 
Tation  of  ciyil  rights,  which  were  finally  re- 
mored  by  the  emancipation  act  of  1829? 
Did  k not  then  requires  eonsideraUe degree 
of  foith  in  human  credulity,  with  no  small 
portion  of  indifieience— we  must  say  it — to 
the  truth,  for  Mr.  Borrow  to  inform  a Span- 
kh  gentleman,  and  repeat  k to  hk  readers, 
**  that  where  the  Scriptures  were  read,  nei- 
ther priestcraft  nor  ly^awnp  etmld  Umg  aeui, 
and  instance  the  case  of  hk  own  country, 
the  cause  of  whoae  .^redem  and  pnoiperily 
was  the  Bible,  and  that  only ; as  the  lari 
perweafor  qf  ikis  hook,  the  bloody  and  h^a- 
atom  Afary,t  war  the  lari  %ranl  who  had  md 
on  the  Ibrone  En^and.^* — P.  23. 

He  could  not  hare  been  ignorant  of  the 
doctrines  of  hk  Church  at  home  atthk  rery 
hour,  as  set  forth  by  one  of  its  ablest  suppor- 
ters, that  the  rdigion  which  k established 
according  to  the  conscience  of  the  state,  k 
the  only  true  religion ; therefore  k k incon- 
sistent with  principle,  that  the  state  should 
enemarage  or  aid,  tn  any  way  wbriaoewr,  any 
schook  or  estahlkhments  for  education,  in 
which  the  rdigion  of  the  established  Church 
k not  ewehmmlg  taught”^  He  must  hare 
had  before  him,  the  principles  which  Oxford 
has  lately  put  forth,  through  the  pen  of  her 
able  and  eloquent  professor  of  moral  phi- 
loaophy,  and  which  ran  thus — hare 
said,  what  many  will  think  strange,  that 

• 11  IS  Wmiam  HI,  eh.  4. 

fOar  feaden  will  aoC  fidl  torewMiher  ia  that 
eoaaexiue,  the  wiee  opukin  ofhoaeat  Joha  Oraebjr, 
ia  Baraabf  Budge,  <*  Tbatanlbrt'Bate  bloody  Ma^, 
haa  doae  a deal  aiore  hana  ia  her  grare,  thaa  aha 
erer  did  ia  har  lifetime,  1 beliere.** 

^Oladatoae*!  Speeeh,  Edinbargh  Rariaw,  Oet. 
18ro,p.tt. 
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man,  by  himself,  is  unable  to  educate  man. 
I add  now,  what  many  will  think  stranger, 
that  vnJthoui  the  Churt^,  (meaning  of  Eng- 
land) he  has  no  right  to  educate  him,^*^  Fur- 
ther too ; — If  either  parent  or  state  attempt 
to  educate  men  without  the  co-operation,  of 
the  Church — ^without  giving  to  it  its  due 
predominance  and  precedency — without  al- 
lowing, nay  requiring  the  exercise  of  all 
the  powers  committed  to  it — ^they  are  flying 
in  the  face  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  and 
must  take  the  consequences.^'t  What 
right  then  we  ask  again  in  all  honesty  and 
fairness,  had  Mr.  Borrow  to  anticipate  a 
farorable  reception,  when  he  thus  flew  in 
the  face  of  the  Church  established  by  the 
Spanish  national  conscience  as  the  only  true 
one  1 Could  he,  or  could  any  man  of  sound 
intellect,  imagine  that  the  laws  of  a whole 
kingdom  were  to  be  broken  down  on  de- 
mand, and  a road  opened  for  him,  a foreigner, 
ruthlessly  insulting  the  national  religion,  to 
march  with  drums  beating  against  it,  under 
pretence  of  distributing  the  Scriptures? 
Above  all — had  he  any  shadow  of  justifica- 
tion for  traducing  and  vilifying  the  whole 
nation,  because  it  would  not  bend  its  will  to 
his  ? Did  Spain  deserve  the  epithets  which 
he  so  liberally  heaps  upon  her,  of  barba- 
rian, ignorant,  benighted,  debased,  and  bru- 
talized,’^ when  during  his  long  spiritual 
duixotism,  the  words  felony  and  praemu- 
nire” were  never  once  whispered  in  his  ear, 
and  his  only  imprisonment  was,  as  we  shall 
show,  a voluntary  scheme  to  secure  the 
success  of  a political  intrigue?  Let  him 
imagine  the  reception  which  would  greet  a 
Catholic  priest,  who  should  solicit  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  to  dispense  with  some  law  of  the 
realm — ^for  the  advancement  of  Popery  ” — 
and  he  or  any  one  may  readily  decide,  as  to 
the  relatfve  merits  of  British  freedom,  and 
the  slavery  of  Batuschca !”  Let  any  ra- 
tional man  reflect,  moreover,  that  the  tole- 
ration which  he  met,  was  accorded  in  the 
midst  of  a furious  and  desolating  civil  war, 
when,  if  ever,  the  bonds  of  society  are 
broken  loose,  and  the  worst  passions  forever 
prompt  the  strong  hand  to  crime.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  his  path  was  over 


mountain  and  desert — among  the  lowest 
classes  in  the  wildest  scenes — and  the  sur- 
prise most  be,  not  that  he  was  now  and 
then  thwarted  by  ignorance  or  malice,  but 
that  his  life  did  not  pay,  as  other  lives  quite 
as  valuable  have  paid  before,  the  price  of 
temerity  in  the  midst  of  revolution. 

In  order  that  it  may  not  be  said,  that  we 
have  done  to  Mr.  Borrow  any  manner  of 
injustice,  we  shall  proceed  to  examine  the 
justification  which  he  presents,  of  his  prag- 
matical interference  with  matters  so  entirely 
out  of  his  jurisdiction.  It  b contained  in 
the  assertion  that  the  Spanbh  people  were 
utterly  and  profoundly  ignorant,  not  merely 
of  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures,  but  even 
of  the  fact  of  their  existence.  Supposing 
this  assertion,  for  one  moment,  to  be  true, 
the  question  presents  itself,  whether,  even 
then,  Mr.  Borrow  has  made  out  his  case. 
If  Parliamentary  commissioners  and  credi- 
ble writers  speak  the  truth,  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  miseraUe  laborers  in  England, 
as  profoundly  ignorant  as  savages,  of  the 
very  name  of  the  Saviour.  The  Quarterly 
Review,*  certainly  no  willing  witness,  detaib 
the  examination  of  some,  who  declare  that 
they  have  never  heard  of  Chrbt.  Other 
sources  inform  us,  that  Christ  was  hdd  by 
some  of  those  poor  wretches,  to  have  been 
the  immuiii^te  son  of  Adam.f  All  concur^ 
in  proclaiming  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
Englbh  productive  classes,  as  miserable  and 
hopeless,  almost  beyond  belief.  If  then,  the 
hearts  of  Mr.  Borrow  and  his  employers 
were  swelling  only  with  that  good  will  to 
man,  which  b to  be  inferred  from  their  pro- 
fessions, where  was  there  a nobler  field  for 
its  exercbe,  than  that  which  lay  around 
their  homes?  Men  of  their  own  kindred  were 
dying  yearly  among  them,  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  simplest  truths  of  revelation,  and 
it  would  seem  strange  indeed,  if  not  absurd, 
that  they  should  go  forth  to  pluck  the  mote  < 
from  a stranger’s  eye,  with  such  a beam  in 
their  own.  More  singular  and  more  ab- 
surd, if  possible,  was  it,  for  Mr.  Borrow  to 
hold  up  the  “ freedom  and  prosperity  ” of  a 
nation  stained  with  such  a sin,  as  a mint» 


* Sewell’t  Chr.  Moralf,  87. 


^Id.39. 


* June  No.  1842,  p.  95. 
t Goad,  and  fate  of  Enfland,  vol.  L pp.  27S,  274. 
tid.vol.  il.  pp.  68-70. 
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to  all  the  world>  aod  a model  to  the  people 
whom  he  had  Towed  to  teach  against  their 
law  and  will. 

But  setting  all  diis  aside^  is  Mr.  Borrow’s 
allegation  of  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures 
among  the  Spanish  people  true  in  any* 
shape?  We  shall  give  the  specifications  in 
his  own  words. 

**  The  children  of  Spain  would  thus  be 
brought  to  know  that  such  a work  as  the 
New  Testament  is  in  existence^  a fact  of 
which  not  Jhe  in  one  hundred  mere  then 
meare,  notwithstanding  their  so  frequently 
repeated  boasts  of  their  Catholicity  and 
Christianity.” — P.  90. 

But  Rome  is  fully  aware  that  ehe  is  not 
a Christian  Church,  and  having  no  desire  to 
become  so,  she  acts  prudently  in  keeping 
from  the  eyes  (f  her  followers  the  page  tvhich 
teoM  reveal  lo  them  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
Her  agents  and  minions  throughout  Spain 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  render 
my  humble  labors  abortive,  and  to  vUfy  the 


In  Salamanca,  he  affixed  advertisements 
to  the  walls,  in  order  that  the  people  might 
have  continual  opportunities  cf  learning 
that  a book  tehieh  contains  the  UdngUHjrd  teas 
in  exUtenee,  and  foithin  their  reachJ* — P.  94. 

These  statements,  taken  from  among  a 
multitude  equally  unqualified,  which  may 
be  seen  by  any  one  who  cares  to  turn  over 
the  leaves  of  the  book,  are  certainly  as 
positive  as  need  be.  Have  they  the  shadow 
of  foundation  in  fact  ? 

There  is  a singular  delusion  abroad  in 
Protestant  communities,  which  sectarian 
writers  carefully  encourage.  We  refer  to 
the  idea  that  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  the  vulgar  tongues,  was  an  effect  of 
the  Reformation  and  its  principles,  and  that 
the  Bible  has  ever,  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
been  kept  carefully  from  the  people.  Within 
the  narrow  scope  of  this  article,  we  could 
not  enter  generally  upon  the  large  historical 
field  which  this  question  would  cover.  That 
the  Catholic  Church  does  not  recognize  the 


work  which  I was  attempting  to  dissemi- 
nate.”—P.  173. 

I am  not  a military  man,  but  a Chris- 
tian, and  I go  not  to  shed  blood,  but  to  en- 
deavor to  introduce  the  Gospel  <f  Christ  into 
a country  where  it  is  not  known.” — P.  34. 

Till  within  a few  months  previous  to 
the  time  of  which  1 am  speaking,  the  very 
existence  the  Chspd  was  almost  unknown  in 
P.  114. 

The  Catholic  unused  to  Scripture  readr- 
ing, finds  a thousand  things  which  he  can- 
not possibly  understand  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment”—P.  197. 

On  his  way  from  Madrid  to  Seville  he 
meets  a clergyman  who  informs  him  that 
**  He  had  been  a professor  of  philosophy  in 
one  of  the  convents  (I  think  it  was  San 
Tomas)  of  Madrid  before  their  suppression, 
but  appeared  to  be  grosdy  ignorant  of  die 
Scriptures,  which  he  confounded  with  the 
works  of  Virgil. — P.  194. 

In  Leon,  Mr.  Borrow  says  that  the  clergy 
**  went  from  house  to  house,  banning  and 
cursing,  and  denouncing  misery  to  whomsoever 
should  either  purchase  or  read  die  accursed 
hooks,”  which  had  been  sent  into  the  country 
by  heretics  for  the  purpose  of  perverting  the 
innocent  minds  of  the  population.” — P.  100. 


right  of  every  man  to  interpret  the  Scrip- 
tures for  himself,  and  to  substitute  individual 
infallibility  with  its  thousand  resulting  ab- 
surdities and  contradictions,  for  the  unity 
which  is  necessarily  inherent  in  truth,  is 
matter  of  familiar  knowledge.  It  is  a natu- 
ral corollary  from  such  principles,  that  she 
does  not  encourage  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, except  in  connexion  with  her  teach- 
ings, and  that  she  rejects  as  inadmissible  the 
idea  of  their  leading  per  se,  by  spontaneous 
illumination,  the  way  to  holy  living  and  or- 
thodox doctrine.  Further  than  this,  how- 
ever, it  cannot,  for  one  moment,  be  effectu- 
ally contended  that  she  has  ever  gone.  All 
history  rebuts  such  a conclusion.  It  is  no- 
toriously true  that  the  Italian  translation  by 
the  Benedictine  Malermi,  published  in  1471 
at  Venice  and  Rome,  had  gone  through 
thirteen  editions,  all  bearing  the  formal 
sanction  of  the  Inquisition,  before  the  trans- 
lation by  Luther  in  1534  and  that  the  ver- 
sion by  Bruccioli,  which  appeared  in  1532, 
passed  ten  times  through  the  press  in  the 
twenty  succeeding  years.f  Independently 
too  of  these  publications,  in  the  very  heart 
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of  Catholicity^  it  is  equally  mcontroperdble 
that  the  anoojrmooa  Gennan  tranalation  of 
1466>  had  likewise,  previously  to  Luther’s 
version,  gone  through  sixteen  extant  edi* 
tions.*  The  Catholic  version  of  Dietem- 
heig,  contemporaneous  with  that  of  Luther, 
passed  also  through  twenty  separate  edi- 
tions in  the  succeeding  century .f 
Not  to  wander,  however,  our  im- 
mediate topic,  it  will  be  seen  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  history  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Spain,  that  a state  of  facts  exists  there, 
equally  strong  and  unquestionable.  Per- 
haps the  oldest  extant  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  a modem  language,  will  be  found 
in  the  Catalonian  dialect.  It  was  written 
in  the  twelAh  century  and  was  carried  from 
Barcelona  to  Paris,  where  it  now  exists  in 
the  Royal  Library,  in  three  volumes  folio, 
cod.  9631.^  Another  Catalonian  version  of 
almost  equal  antiquity,  exists  in  the  Biblioth. 
Colbert  of  Paris,  in  quarto,,  cod.  3821.f 
Le  Long  mentions  still  another  to  be  found 
in  the  last  mentioned  collection,  cod.  181, 
and  hearing  date,  1407.|  We  learn  from 
Mariaoal  that  Alfonso  the  Wise,  who  died 
in  1284,  caused  a translation  of  the  BiUe 
into  Castilian,  to  be  made  during  his  reign. 
We  must  infer  that  its  circulation  was  as 
wide  as  the  times  and  circumstances  would 
allow,  for  the  historian  proceeds  to  Say, 
that  Alfonso,  by  this  movement,  and  by 
causing  the  vernacular  to  be  adopted  in  all 
legal  and  official  documents,  intended  to 
polish  and  perfect  the  language,  and  to  im- 
prove die  mteMigence  of  his  people.  The 
first  Spanish  translatioB  after  the  invention 
of  printing  was  that  of  Ferrer,  published  at 
VaJencia,  in  the  language  of  that  province, 
in  1478,  under  the  auspices  and  direct  su- 
pervision of  the  Valencian  inquisitor.**  It 
was  reprinted  in  1516.  Le  Longff  adds  fur- 
ther, upon  authority  to  which  he  refers, 
that  the  remaining  Spanish  provinces  bad, 
almost  all  of  them,  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  their  several  dialects.  In  1512, 

• Dublin  Rerinr*  »bi  fvpra,  p.  379.  1 Hallam, 
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Montesino  pubhahed  a venion  of  die  Epi»- 
des  and  Gospels  in  Castilian  which  passed 
through  six  edidons  in  the  ensuing  omtury.* 
The  celebrated  Complutensian  Polyglot  of 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  though  unconnected  with 
the  history  of  v«maouiar  editions,  is  worthy 
of  attention  in  this  place,  as  illuetrating  the 
course  of  the  Spanish  Church  in  relation  to 
the  Scriptures.  It  appeared  in  1517.  It 
was  the  first  successfbl  attempt  at  a Poly- 
glot edition,  and  was  execut^  with  won- 
derful care,  learning,  and  expense.  At  the 
close  of  an  interesting  notice  of  its  pnUiear 
tbn,  Mr.  Prescott  remarks  that  it  mnst  be 
regarded  as  a noble  monument  of  piety, 
learning,  and  munificence,  which  entitles  its 
author  to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world.”t  In  1553,  a Castilian  edition 
of  the  whole  Bible  was  puUiished  at  Ferrara, 
from  a version,  which,  if  we  may  believe 
its  preface,  **  Rommim  Ckwia  pilaemi  fkh 
In  1567 another  Castilian  edition 
made  its  appearance.^  In  1569  the  edition 
of  Casiodoro  de  Reyna  came  from  the  press, 
and,  if  Valera  is  to  be  credited,  two  thou- 
sand  six  hundred  copies  were  put  in  oiicu- 
lation.l  The  learned  Le  Long!  seems  to 
have  feUen  into  a singular  error,  when, 
without  explanation,  he  treats  this  edition 
altogether  as  Cahrinistic.  There  is  before  us 
a copy  in  perfect  preservation,  from  the  lib- 
rary of  St  Mary’s  college,  Baltimore,  wMch, 
although  unaccompanied  by  the  name  of 
the  translator,  is  identified  by  the  frontis- 
piece— a bear  destroiring  a hive.  The 
book  is  conecdy  and  beautifully  printed,  and 
the  language  remarkably  elegant  for  its 
epoch.  In  tho  **  Amonestacion,”  the  andior 
expressly  declares  that  he  publishes  his 
work  in  conformity  to  die  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  which  he  prints  on  the 
first  leaf,  and  upon  the  enactment  of  which 
he  congratulates  the  Christian  world.  He 
then  goes  on  to  say : *^The  anther  of  this 
translation  is  a CathoKc,  and  simply  and 
fatffifully  believes  and  professes  all  that  the 
holy  mother,  the  Cathohe  Church  of  Christ, 
bdieves,  holds,  and  maintains.  . . . Catho- 
Ik  he  is  and  manifest  wrong  will  they  do 
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him  wko  should  not  held  him  so  to  be4’’ 
He  professes  also^  chiefly  to  have  followed 
the  translation  of  Pagnino,  which  the  Fer- 
rara publisher  mentions,  as  above,  to  have 
received  the  high  approbation  of  the  court 
of  Rome.  All  the  evidences  which  can  be 
drawn  from  the  text  are  in  accordance,  fully, 
with  his  declarations.  Brunet*  mentioira 
two  subsequent  editions  of  this  version, 
bearing  the  dates  of  1566  and  1622.  In 
1602  Cipriano  de  Valera  published  a ver- 
sion at  Ainsterdani,t  principally  based  on 
that  of  De  Reyna.  Of  Valera’s  work  Le 
Long  mentions  three  or  four  other  editions.^ 
No  new  translation  is  believed  to  have  been 
afterwards  published  until  towards  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  mean- 
time,  however,  as  previously,  a multitude 
of  versions  of  separate  books  of  both  Testa* 
ments  flowed  from  the  press — among  which 
must  be  included  many  learned  publications 
by  the  Spanish  Jews ; of  which,  and  of  the 
Catholic  publications,  a detailed  account  will 
be  found  in  Le  Long,  at  the  places  to  which 
we  have  heretofore  referred.  Poetry  also,  in 
its  loftiest  walk,  was  mscde  tributary  to  reve- 
lation. The  translations  of  Fray  Luis  de 
Leon  from  the  Ptolms  and  the  book  of  Job, 
are  among  the  noblest  lyrics  in  the  language. 
The  Psalter  of  Olavide  is  too,  one  of  the  re- 
oognized  Castilian  classics.  Not  less  distin- 
guished is  the  version  of  all  the  poetical 
hooks  of  the  Bible  by  Carviyal,  which  has 
boen  published  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
and  has  acquired  extensive  circulation  and 
popolaiky. 

In  1794,  the  Padre  Scio,  afterwards  bishop 
of  . Segovia,  published  his  celebrated  trans- 
lation. By  decree  of  the  suprme  tribunal 
of  the  inquiaitk>n,$  in  1782,  it  had  been  ex- 
pressly declared  that  vernacular  versions, 
made  aocosding  m the  requisitions  of  the 
Chuich,  were  in  no  wise  to  be  understood 
as  prohibited,”  so  that  repeated  and  co- 
pMMBB  editions^’l  of  Scio’s  tranalation  were 
printed  and  spread  over  the  whole  vast 
tenritOTy  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.”!  From 
tikis  tcaaalatioa  Blr.  Sorrow’s  edition  was 
taken,  as  were  those  which  have  been  printed 
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in  this  country  by  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety. Mr.  Borrow  asserts  that  Scio’s  trans- 
lation was  never  intended  for  general  circu- 
lation.* Those  who  Will  read  the  preface 
of  its  author,  will  find  that  on  this  point  he 
and  our  missionary  are  directly  at  issue* 
In  1807  Don  Francisco  Torres  Amat,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Barcelona,  a distinguished 
theologian  and  de^ly  rersed  in  the  lan- 
guages of  antiquity,  was  induced  by  the 
government  to  commence  another  version ; 
the  style  of  his  predecessor  having  been 
rendered  harsh  and  nnatUactive,  by  his  too 
strict  adherence  to  the  literal  sense  of  the 
text  In  1823  he  puldished  the  New  Tes- 
tament, a copy  of  which  he  forwarded  to 
Rome,  receiving  in  return  the  acknowledg- 
ments and  approbation  of  the  Pope,  in  a 
letter  from  Cardinal  Somaglia,  published  in 
the  edition  before  ns.  In  1824  the  publica:- 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament  completed  his 
labors.  This  version  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  the  most  correct  and  elegant  in 
the  language.  It  has  left  nothing  for  the 
taste  or  learning  of  future  times  to  supply, 
and  having  been  prepared  and  published 
with  the  co-operation  of  all  the  ^shops  of 
Spain,  it  furnishes  of  itself  a singular  refu- 
tation of  Mr.  Borrow ’s  unfounded  asseve- 
rations. Bishop  Amat  expressly  declares 
in  his  Advertenda,  that  the  charge  indues 
triously  propagated  against  the  Church,  of 
prohibiting  and  suppressing  the  circulation 
and  transition  of  the  Scriptures  is  a no- 
torious calumny  and  falsehood.”  He  arers 
that  he  has  produced  his  rersion  under  the 
advice  and  by  the  earnest  solidtadon  of  the 
whole  government,  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
and  that  he  sends  it  forth  to  promote  the 
splendor  of  religion,  the  purity  of  life,  and 
spiritual  good  of  all  the  faithful”  After 
dmwing  most  favoraUe  augury  from  the 
success  and  extensive  circulation  of  his 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  he  pub- 
hshes  a list  of  near  twelve  hundred  aub- 
scribers  to  the  whole  work,  whose  patron- 
age was  extended  before  ite  puUicatioik. 
Among  them  will  be  found  all  whose  names 
were  prominent  in  the  religion,  literature 
and  politics  of  the  kingdom.  Seven  arch- 
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bishops,  sixteen  bishops,  with  m long  line 
of  canons,  priors,  and  parish  priests  are 
there,  to  attest  their  coincidence  with  the 
translator’s  riew  and  their  willingness  to 
fiirther  its  success.  From  all  these  facts 
then,  which  we  hare  been  aUe  hastily  to 
accumulate,  in  the  absence  of  those  facilities 
for  inTestigation  which  a well  stored  library 
of  Spanish  literature  could  alone  supply, — 
it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Sorrow’s  statements 
are  composed  of  little  but  the  most  palpable 
misrepresentation.  It  certainly  requires  a 
reasonable  credulity  to  imagine  that  the 
Spanish  Church  should,  by  the  hands  of  its 
most  distinguished  prelates,  produce  version 
after  version  of  a work  which  it  was,  at  the 
same  time,  anxious  to  keep  **  from  all  man- 
kind, if  possible.”*  Not  smaller  either, 
must  be  the  degree  of  blind  faith  which 
could  induce  a candid  man  to  believe  that  a 
nation  which  had  produced  the  first  ver- 
nacular translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
bad  continued  their  publication  assiduously 
for  so  many  centuries,  should  require  the 
advent  of  Mr.  Borrow  to  proclaim  that 
those  Scriptures  were  in  existence  1 Let 
us  add  the  fact  too,  that,  at  the  time  of 
Amat’s  publication,  ten  thousand  copies  of 
the  New  Testament  had  just  been  published 
in  Barcelona  by  a foreign  society,t  and  that 
a further  edition  of  thirty  thousand  was  in 
prepiuration — ^besides  others  of  which  Amat 
takes  notice  as  already  in  circulation, $ and 
our  readers  may  form  some  idea  of  the  at- 
tempt which  Mr.  Borrow  has  made  to  im- 
pose on  popular  ignorance  and  the  good 
faith  of  more  enlightened  readers,  in  assert- 
ing that  his  edition  of  five  thousand  threw 
the  first  Gospel  light  ” over  the  sad  wil- 
demess  of  the  Peninsula.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  that  any  intelligent  Spaniard  could 
have  spoken  as  Qahano  and  Olibanf  are 
made  to  speak  when  they  assert  that  the 
Gospel  had  always  been  sedubusly  kept” 
from  die  Spanish  people.  It  is  impossible 
that  they  could  have  been  ignorant  of  what 
we  have  detailed— just  as  impossible  as 
that  a priest  could  have  mistake  for  the 
works  of  Virgil,”  the  Scriptures,  of  which 
a portion  formed  the  daily  reading  of  bis 

• Bible  in  Spain,  173.  t Amat,  vi.  % Id.  30. 
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office,  and  which  he  must  have  held  in  his 
hands  in  the  daily  sacrifice  of  the  altar.  It 
is  highly  improteble,  moreover,  that  Mr. 
Borrow  himself  could  have  been  ignorant 
of  Amat’s  translation  and  its  extensive  dif- 
fusion, and  it  is  certainly  impossible  that, 
with  such  knowledge,  he  could  have  put  forth 
the  assertions  which  cover  his  pages,  with- 
out a reckless  or  intentional  violation  of  truth. 

Assuming  ourselves  then,  to  have  proven 
the  emptiness  of  the  pretext  set  up  by  Mr. 
Borrow  for  his  interference  with  the  rriigkm 
of  Spain,  in  opposition  to  her  laws,  h re- 
mains to  be  inquired  whether  the  mode 
which  he  adopted  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
scheme,  was  any  improvement  upon  its 
principles.  By  way  of  accommodating  him- 
self to  the  prejudices  of  a people  who  pro- 
verbially connect  the  deportment  and  asso- 
ciations, with  the  character  of  a gentleman, 
he  selected,  especially,  for  his  companions, 
on  the  road  and  wherever  he  resided,  the 
very  lowest  class  of  Gipsies,  smugglers, 
and  thieves.  For  this  he  gives  a somewhat 
singular  justification : 

Why  should  I be  ashamed  of  their  com- 
pany when  my  Master  mingled  with  pub- 
licans and  thieves^” — P,  159. 

The  Spaniards,  however,  were  **  benight- 
ed ” enough  to  think  that  there  might,  by 
possilnlity,  be  some  slight  differenoe  bc^ 
tween  Mr.  Borrow  and  his  Master,”  and 
deeming,  as  we  do,  that  the  defence  was 
nothing  short  of  rank  blasphemy,  they  con- 
tinued to  adhere  to  their  ancient  and  truU^ 
ful  proverb,  which  determines  a man’s 
character  by  that  of  his  company.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Borrow  persisted  in  his  course 
and  his  cant  Supposing  that  the  seeds  of 
the  Gospel,  like  those  of  the  garden-basil,* 
would  spring  up  the  more  readily  and  fruit- 
fully for  having  been  pUnted  with  cuises, 
he  continaed  on  every  occasion  to  revile 
the  religion  of  the  people  whose  ho^kalky 
he  daily  enjoyed — ^to  insult  their  public 
functionaries — to  denounce  their  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  guise  of  a saint,  with  the 
passport  of  ^^an  Englishman,”  insolently 
to  charge  down  every  obstacle  of  law,  ctts« 
tom,  and  opinion. 

* Oeimum — •opposed  by  Ae  ssdents  to  have  the 
property  owntioned  in  the  text. 
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We  hmre  abresdy  giyea  some  specimens 
of  the  style  in  which  oar  author  harangued 
the  peasantry  at  Eyora.  No  one^  certainly^ 
oonld  have  been  surprised  if  they  had  tossed 
him  in  a blanhet  as  high  as  Sancho  Panaa, 
after  he  had  told  them  that  they  could  not, 
*^by  possibility,”  be  ChristiaBS — that  the 
Pope  was  **  head  minister”  of  the  devil,  and 
that  their  clergy  were  his  subordinate  agents  I 
Mr.  Borrow  himself  is  evidently  astonished, 
at  the  philosophy  with  which  his  auditors 
listened  to  these  amiable  and  complimentary 
announcements.*  We  are  persuaded  that 
any  such  communications,  made  to  a crowd 
of  the  same  classes  in  **  enlightened  Eng- 
land,’^ would  have  secured  to  the  mission- 
ary (we  shall  not  say  how  justly),  the 
reward  bestowed  by  the  elder  Mr.  Weller 
* on  the  '^shepherd”  who  persisted  in  calling 
him  a wessel  of  wrath.”t  The  Peninsular 
peasantry,  nevertheless,  permitted  him  to 
go  on  his  way  rejoicing,  and  he  proceeded 
towards  Badajoz  without  any  interruption, 
save  from  a disorderly  band  of  Portuguese 
soldiery,  the  dangerous  off-scourings  of  civil 
commotion,  whom  he  thought  it  prudent 
and  Christian-like  to  laugh  at,$  and  who 
contributed  two  bullets,  fortunately  harm- 
less, as  dieir  share  of  the  entertainment 
After  a somewhat  wearisome  journey,  in 
the  coarse  of  which,  he  expounded,  by 
toms,  the  trudis  of  the  Qospel  and  the  ex- 
tent of  Peninsular  obligation  to  England,^ 
he  reached  Badajoz.  In  that  city  he  formed 
his  first  acquaintance  with  the  Zincali,  and 
after  a stay  of  three  weeks  proceeded  towards 
Madrid,  under  convoy  of  a most  notorious 
GKpsy  thief  and  murderer.  At  Merida,  on 
his  route,  he  stopped  for  three  days  at  a Gipsy 
den,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  escaping  the 
^soft  impeachment”  of  a Gipsy  mother 
who  designed  to  wed  him  with  her  fair 
daughter— -but  his  zeal  having  overcome  his 
gallantry,  he  wended  his  way,  without  im- 
portant incident  to  the  capital 

On  arriving  at  Madrid,  Mr.  Borrow’s  first 

•P.  M. 

t **  Ha  esUad  ma  a waMal,  Sanuay,  a wetaal  of 
wrath,  and  all  sorto  o*  namea.  So  my  blood  being 
rec’la^  ap,  I font  gara  him  two  or  threa  for  him- 
aau,  aaa  thMtwo  or  threa  more  to  hand  over  totha 
saan  with  Oia  red  note,  and  walked  off.** 


Step  was  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  Mr. 
Vi^rs,  the  British  ambassador.  Our  read- 
ers will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  at  this  new 
construction  of  the  duties  of  diplomacy;* 
hut,  in  such  a volume,  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  wonder  at  small  matters.  By  the  intro- 
dnetkm  of  Mr.  Villiers,  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  Mendizabal,  then  prime  minister. 
That  officer,  howev^,  did  not  manifest  any 
very  great  willingness  to  ftirther  his  views, 
and  he  consequently  receives  his  portion  of 
charitable  insinuation.  A short  extract 
from  the  minister’s  remarks,  will  show  how 
kindly  the  English  propagandists  were  then 
busying  themselves  with  the  salvation  of 
Spain. 

**  As  I was  going  away  he  said,  ‘ Yours 
is  not  the  first  application  I have  had : ever 
since  I have  held  the  reins  of  government 
I have  been  pestered  in  this  manner  by 
English,  calling  themselves  Evangelical 
Christians,  who  have  of  late  come  flocking 
ovor  into  Spain.  Only  last  week  a hunch- 
backed follow  found  his  way  into  my  cabinet 
whilst  I was  engaged  in  important  business, 
and  told  me  that  Christ  was  coming.”— P.59. 

The  following  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
interview : 

**  — ^There  will  be  no  end  to  the 

troubles  of  this  afflicted  country  until  the 
Gospel  have  free  circulation. 

Mendizabal — 1 expected  that  answer, 
for  I have  not  lived  thirteen  years  in  En- 
gland without  forming  some  acquaintance 
with  the  phraseology  of  you  good  folks. 
Now,  now,  pray  go ; you  see  how  engaged 
lam.  Comeagain  whenever  you  please, but 
let  it  not  be  within  the  next  three  months.” 
JUlIb. 

After  this  repulse  our  author  waited,  with 
as  much  patience  as  so  choleric  a person 
could  well  command,  until  a ministerial 
change  drew  the  reins  of  government  from 
Mendizabal’s  hands.  His  successor,  Isturitz, 
was  favorable  to  Mr.  Borrow’s  project,  al- 
though some  difficulty  was  opposed  by  an 
Arragonese  Secretary,  who  presumed  to 
think  that  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trentf 

* At  page  88  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Villiers 
oaosed  Mr.  Boitow*s  ScHptares  to  be  distributed 
by  aU  the  British  oomela ! A new  consnlar  tone- 
tion,  certainly ! 

t Pp.  68-65. 
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were  of  liigker  authority  than  an  English* 
man’s’’  ^pte  dmit.  Notwithstanding  this, 
howerer,  and  the  opinion  of  the  duke  of 
Riras,  a man  of  some  literary  celebrity  and 
a member  of  the  cabinet,  who  considered 
our  author  a plaguy  pestilent  fellow  ” — 
consent  was  obtained  to  print  the  Scriptures 
afler  Mr.  Borrow’s  fashion.  In  less  than  a 
week  there  occurred  the  rerolution  of  the 
Granja,  the  banishment  of  the  Isturitz  min- 
istry, and  the  eleration  of  the  constitution 
of  1820.  Mr.  Borrow  then  returned  to  Elng- 
land,  to  plan  his  biblical  campaign.”  * 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Borrow 
returned  to  Spain.  The  Carlist  war  was 
then  in  full  blast,  and  the  whole  nation  in 
terrific  commotion. 

**  The  minds  of  the  people  had  been  so 
engrossed  with  politics,  that  they  found 
scarcely  any  time  to  think  of  the  welfare  of 
their  souls.” — P.  71. 

Nerertheless,  Mr.  Borrow  determined,  as 
far  as  in  him  might  lie,  to  embroil  them  in 
religion,  as  extensively  as  they  were  troubled 
in  politics.  He  landed  at  Cadiz.  In  that 
city  he  inquired  how  the  New  Testament 
would  **  seU  ” — but  did  not  receive  any  sat- 
isfactory information  from  the  trade.  At 
Cordova  he  meets  an  aged  ecclesiastic,  for- 
merly an  inquisitor,  who  gives  him  some 
singular  infoimation. 

I " ‘ With  respect  to  sorcery,’  said  I,  ^what 
I is  your  opinion  of  it?  Is  there  in  reality 
I such  a crime  7” 

^Que  ioP  said  the  ok!  man,  shrugging 
E Up  his  shoulders.  < How  should  I know  ? 
The  Ckureh  ha$  power,  Don  Jorge,  or  at  least 
it  had  power  to  punish  for  any  thing  real  or 
I unreal;  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  punish  in 
order  to  prone  that  it  had  the  power  <f  pun- 
ishing, of  udud  eosueyueswe  uMher  it  pwdshed 
for  sorcery  or  any  oAer  crime  V ” — P,  81. 

I And  again — in  relation  Co  the  Holy 
I Virgin: 

“ * And,  between  ourselves,  what  is  your 
I own  opinion  of  the  adoration  of  this  same 
I Maria  Santissima  V 

^'^What  is  my  opinion!  Qua  s6  ioP 
E said  the  old  man,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders 
still  higher  that  on  the  former  occasion; 
* but  I will  tell  you : I think,  on  considera- 
tion, that  it  is  quite  right  and  proper;  why 


not?  Let  any  one  pay  a vkU  to  say  ^serdi, 
and  look  at  her  as  she  stands  Aere,  ton  bonita, 
tan  guapita — so  %eeU  dressed  and  so  genteel — 
with  ssMth  pretty  colors,  suek  red  and  white, 
and  he  woM  scarcely  ask  me  why  Maria  San- 
tisiBma  shoM  not  be  adored  Moreover, 
Don  Jorgito  mio,  this  is  a Church  maOer 
and  forms  an  important  part  of  fire  Church 
system.” — Id  Ib. 

We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  decide  how 
far  the  facts  stated  are  true,  and  whether, 
by  any  possibility,  a Spanish  deigymui 
could  have  been  guilty  of  the  abeordky  and 
fidsehood  which  are  here  at^buted  to  him. 
It  needs  but  little  familiarity  with  such  mat- 
ters to  know  that  the  whole  story  has  the 
genuine  anti-popery  ” stamp  of  pious  slan- 
der upon  it  In  three  months  afWr  his  re- 
turn to  Madrid,  Mr.  Borrow  had  printed 
five  thousand  copies  of  the  New  Teatament, 
without  consulting  the  new  govenunent 
He  proceeded  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Villien, 
who  promised  his  protection.  His  subse- 
quent plan  of  operations  was  the  following; 

I had  determined,  after  depositing  a cer- 
tain number  of  copies  in  the  shops  of  the 
booksellers  of  Madrid,  to  ride  forth,  Testar 
ment  in  hand,  and  endeavor  to  circulate 
the  word  of  God  amongst  the  Spaniards, 
not  only  of  the  towns,  but  of  the  villages; 
amongst  the  children  not  only  of  the  plaina 
but  of  the  hills  and  mountains.  I intended 
to  visit  Old  Castile,  and  to  traverse  the  whole 
of  Galicia  and  the  Asturias;  to  establish 
Scripture  depCts  in  the  principal  towns,  and 
to  visit  the  people  in  secret  and  secluded 
spots ; to  talk  to  them  of  Chrid,  to  eaepknn  td 
them  the  nature  (f  his  book,  and  to  place  that 
book  in  the  hands  sf  those  whom  IshoMdeem 
eapabie  (f  derwing  benefit  from  it.  1 was 
aware  that  such  a journey  would  be  attended 
with  considerable  danger,  and  very  possiUy 
the  fate  of  St.  Stephen  might  overtake  me ; 
but  does  a man  deserve  the  name  of  a fol- 
lower of  Christ  who  would  shrink  firom 
danger  of  any  kind  in  the  cause  of  HHn 
whom  he  calls  his  Master?  *He  who 
loses  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it,’  axe 
words  which  the  Lord  himself  uttered. 
These  toords  were  fraught  witii  eonsolatum 
to  me,  as  they  douMess  are  to  eeery  one  en- 
gaged in  propagating  the  gospd  in  pms^nty 
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It  might  be  inferred  from  this  precious  pieee 
of  devotion  that  Mr.  Borrow  was  going  to 
aow  the  Scriptures^  broadcast,  '^without 
money  and  without  prtce,’^  among  the  bar- 
barians and  savages  about  him.  No  such 
thing.  Wherever  he  bent  his  steps — over 
mountain  and  valley — in  town  and  coun- 
try— the  pass  words  of  his  mission  were 
"buy  and  sell”*  Where  the  market  was 
good,  the  people  were  inidligent and 
the  country  was  agreeable.  Where  there 
were  no  purchasers,  the  people  were  bru- 
tal^ stupid  and  uncivil.’’^  Where  there  was 
no  money  the  Scriptures  were  bartered  fin 
provisions. 

very  frequently  occurred  that  the 
poor  laborers  in  the  neighborhood,  being 
eager  to  obtain  Testaments,  and  haomg  no 
money  to  qffar  ve  in  exehang$,  brought  va- 
rious articles  to  our  habitation  as  equiva- 
lents ; for  example,  rabbt£B,yhiif,  and  bothy, 
end  1 mode  a point  w/oer^ 
omk  attkhi  wen  if  utUUy  eUkerfor  our  own 
toneumphon  or  that  <f  the  borsos.^^ — P.  180. 

In . another  place»  where  coin  was  very 
scarce,  he  observes ; However  we  mon- 
Oged  to  dhpooe  <f  a ftw  eopieo,  in  eoehango 
fat  bothy  at  rfitdnnentoV  (P.  187.)  Bbccept 
in  two  or  three  extraordinary  cases,  no  in- 
stance will  be  found,  throughout  the  history, 
in  which  the  hero  of  this  singular,  pecu- 
niary apostolate,  allowed  a volume  to  pass 
from  his  hands,  without  a corresponding 
valuable  consideration.  On  the  contrary 
there  is  no  scareity  of  incidents  such  as  the 
following. 

An  old  peasant  is  reading  in  the  por- 
tico. £ighty-four  years  have  passed  over 
his  head,  and  he  is  almost  entirely  deaf ; 
nevertheless,  he  is  reading  aloud  the  second 
of  Matthew : %ne  day$  stnec  he  betpoke  a 
Tutament,  hot  not  being  abh  to  raho  tftc 
monoy,hehm  not  redeemed  UwM  thepreemt 
moment.  He  hmjmotbtcnf^  thirty  fatthi^^ 
As  1 survey  the  silvery  h^.  which  over- 
shadows his  sunburnt  countenance,  the 
words  of  the  song  occurred  to  me,  ^ Lard, 

• Vide  ^ 73, 93, 96,  111,  153, 173, 187, 188,  et 
panim. 

tP.im-  tv.m. 


now  hthot  thou  % serponl  depart  in  peace, 
•eecrdeng  to  thy  word,  for  mine  eyee  hoot  oem 
thy  eahationJ  P.  180. 

We  do  not  know  what  others  may  think-— 
but  it  seems  to  us,  that  true  charity  would 
have  returned  to  the  poor  old  man  his  farth- 
ing pittance,  and  said  nothing  at  all  about 
the  poetry.  We  must  say  that  there  is 
something  rather  incongruous  to  our  mind, 
in  the  idea  of  converting  a nation  at  thirty 
farthings’’  per  head.  Such  may  be,  for 
aught  we  know,  the  orthodox  notion  of 
an  apostle’s  duties  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. They  were  understood  differently,  ; 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  when  the  Gospcds 
were  written — ^but  this  is  the  age  of  im- 
provement 

After  his  pilgrimage  to  the  northern  pro- 
vinces was  over,  Mr.  Borrow  returned,  in 
the  fall  of  1837,  to  Madrid,  where  he  estab- 
lished his  office  and  put  up  the  sign,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Batuschca  ” apostrophe, 
quoted  in  the  commencement  of  this  arti- 
cle. In  a little  trip  to  Toledo,  he  Ibund  a 
bookseller,  who  fell  into  his  views  and  as- 
sured him  that  between  them,  they  would 
make  the  clergy  shake.”  On  his  return  to 
the  coital,  he  published  his  translations  of 
the  Gospel  of  St  Luke,  in  the  Basque  and 
Gipsy  tongues ; but  his  course  was  destined 
to  a somewhat  serious  interruption.  It 
will  be  remembered,  that  he  had  published 
his  edition  of  the  Testament,  and  had  opened 
his  shop  for  its  sale,  without  consulting  the 
new  government,  but  relying  merely  on  his 
ambassador’s  promise  of  protection.  The 
Count  Ofalia  was  now  minister,  and  having 
given  no  assent  to  Mr.  Borrow’s  move- 
ments, he  permitted  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  kingdom  to  have  its  course.  E^ly  in 
1838,  our  missionary  received  peremptory 
commands  to  stop  his  sales.  Mr«.  Yillieis 
presuming,  of  course,  on  the  right  of  a 
British  minister  to  settle  the  raunic^al  r&- 
gulations  of  the  country  to  which  he  might 
be  sent " had  various  interviews  with  Offilia 
on  the  subject,  and  in  these  he  expressed  to 
him  his  sense  of  the  injmthe  and  tyrmmy 
which  had  been  practised  in  this  instance 
towards  kh  eometryman.” — P.  160. 

All  this,  however,  was  unavailing.  Offilia 
eouM  see  no  ii^tiee  or  tyranny,  in  exe*- 
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cnthig:  tke  bivs  ke  was  swonr  to  enforce. 
Besides,  Mr«  Villiera  was  not  at  that  time  in 
favor*  He  had  been  dabbling  in  the  making 
ef  cabinets,  as  well  as  the  diffusion  of  Bibles. 

Unfortunately  at  this  time  he  had  not 
much  influence,  having  oppoted  wUh  aU 
kit  tmgki  th^  mtranee  if  the  moderado 
try  to  pmoer,  and  the  nomination  of  CfdUa  to 
timpntidmey4ftimcalnnet*^-^P.  159. 

Mr.  Borrow  nevertheless,  insisted  upon 
continuing  his  sales,  whether  the  Spanish 
f government  would  consent  or  not  NatUr 

rally  enough,  therefore,  the  law  was  com- 
pelled to  enforce  the  obedience  which  would 
not  be  peaceably  yidded.  Mr.  Borrow  was 
arrested ; yet,  in  order  to  vilify,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  ministers  of  the  religion  against 
which  he  was  crusading,  he  would  have 
his  readers  believe,  that  this  natural  result 
of  the  operation  of  all  laws,  was  brought 
about  by  the  clergy.  They  thought  there 
was  magic  on  foot ! 

**  * Sorcery ! ’ said  one  bishop.  * There  is 
more  in  this  than  we  can  dive  into,’  ex- 
claimed a second.  ^He  will  convert  all 
Spain  by  means  of  the  Gipsy  language,’ 
cried  a third.” — P.  160. 

Mr.  Borrow,  however  took  the  imprison- 
ment all  in  good  part  It  was  rather  a fa- 
vor than  otherwise.  He  wished  to  have  a 
chance  of  preaching  a little,  as  well  as 
learning  the  robber  language. 

I rather  rejoiced  then  in  the  opportu- 
nity which  was  now  about  to  present  itself 
of  entering  the  prison,  not  in  the  eharactar  tf 
awtitorforanhourylndatamartyr,andatone 
m^eringintimholyeanmifreUgion.^^^ 

His  kind  landlady  was  in  great  dread  for 
him. 

<^<Be  under  no  apprehensions,  good 
bfaria,’  said  I ; ' you  forget  that  I am  an 
Engliikmany  and  to  it  teemt  doet  the  eorrtgi- 
dor.  Whenever  he  catches  me,  depend  upon 
it,  he  will  beglad  enough  to  let  me  go.’  ” — 
P.162. 

Mr.  VilUers  remonstrated  with  the  Cor- 
regidor ; but  all  in  vain.  That  functionary 
pMstsied  in  sending  even  ^'an  Ebglish- 
man”  to  JaiL  Accordingly,  Mr.  Borrow 
was  safely  deposited  in  prison,  in  flie  build- 
mgs  formerly  occupied  by  the  Inquisition. 

I This  last  foct  smres  as  an  introductory  to 


another  apostrophe  to  ^^Batuschea.”  On  the 
very  night  of  his  incarceration,  he  was  visi- 
ted by  Mr.  Southern,  the  British  secretmy 
of  legation.  The  following  account  cff 
their  interview,  proves  beyond  reasonable 
question,  that  the  whole  afiair  was  a dis- 
graceful diplomatic  contrivance  on  the  part 
of  the  British  minister,  to  secure  for  himself 
the  influence  he  had  lost,  by  his  insolent 
interference  with  the  creation  of  the  Span- 
ish cabinet  Mr.  Borrow  it  seems,  had  no 
scruple  to  aid  in  the  enterprise — throwing 
his  weight  as  a Gfospel  agent,  into  the  scales 
of  a base  intrigue,  by  which  the  govern- 
ment of  a distracted  nation  was  to  be  em- 
barrassed, and  confusion,  worse  confounded, 
scattered  through  her  despairing  councils. 

He  then  informed  me  that  Sir  George 
had  already  sent  in  an  official  note  to  Ofalia, 
demanding  redress  for  such  a wanton  out- 
rage on  the  person  of  a British  Bul:ject 

* You  must  remain  in  prison,’  said  he,  * to- 
night, but  depend  upon  it  that  to-morrow, 
f you  art  ditpoted,  you  may  quit  m triumph.^ 

* I am  hy  no  meant  dupottd  for  any  tuck 

I replied.  ^ They  have  put  me  in 
prison  for  their  pleasure,*  and  I intend  to  re- 
main here  for  my  own.’  * If  the  confine- 
ment is  not  irksome  to  you,’  said  Mr. 
Southern,  ^ I think,  indeed,  it  will  be  your 
witett'pkm;  the  government  have  committed 
themtekfet  tadty  with  regard  to  you;  and,  to 
tpeakplamiy,  we  are  hy  no  meant  tony  for  U. 
They  have  on  more  than  one  oeeation  treated 
ourtehfet  very  cavalierly,  and  we  have  now,  f 
you  continue  Jirm,  an  exedtent  opportunity  qf 
fmmbUng  dwir intoimee.  1 wHlinstantly  ac- 
quaint Sir  George  with  your  determination, 
and  you  shall  hear  from  us  early  on  the 
morrow.’  He  then  bade  me  farei^;  and 
flingpng  myself  on  my  bed,  I was  soon 
asleep  in  the  prison  of  Madrid.’  ” — P,  164. 

In  prison  then,  our  martyr”  continued 
for  three  weeks,  '^suffering  for  the  holy 
cause  of  religion  I”  On  the  second  night 
of  his  stay,  he  was  visited  by  a judicial  offi- 
cer, who  mformed  him  on  the  part  of  die 
government,  that  the  doors  were  opened, 
and  he  was  free.  His  answer  presents 
a disgusting  mixture  of  insolence  and 
cant.  Having  previously  likened  himself 
to  the  Saviour,  it  was  a small  matter 
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an  oath  or  abnsiTe  expression  from  any  of 
these  mteresting  models  of  humanity,  he  is 
awfully  shocked  at  a cross-fire  of  hard 
words  from  some  Clenoese  marineffs.  In 
the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  the  good  man 
exclaims,  '^Oh  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature!” — adding  the  question,  which  we 
are  afraid  he  will  not  soon  he  able  perso- 
nally to  answer — When  will  man  learn 
to  be  truly  Christian  Among  the  other 
foreign  anomalies  which  break  the  harmony 
and  beauty  of  his  visions  at  Gibraltar,  our 
author  meets  a young  American,  who  in- 
forms him  that  it  is  his  habit  to  fiog  half 
a dozen  niggers,  before  breakfast,  merely 
for  exercise.”  This  valuable  fact,  Mr.  B. 
shrewdly  suspects  to  have  been  communi- 
cated, **  more  from  fun  than  malice.”  His 
American  friend  is  a deist — and  here,  to 
our  amazement,  all  Mr.  Borrow’s  propa- 
gandism  suddenly  deserts  him.  He  has  no 
desire  to  make  Christians  of  any  but  the 
Spaniards  I The  infidels  may  left  in 
their  folly — but  God  forbid  there  should  be 
any  toleration  for  Popery.”  Accordingly 
we  have  no  account  of  our  missionary’s 
having  informed  the  Carolinian  that  be  was 
in  any  way  related  to  or  connected  with 
Beelzebub  or  his  agents — none,  of  his  hav- 
ing " vended”  him  a testament,  or  ma- 
naged to  dispose”  of  one  to  him,  for  barley 
and  refreshments!”  Here  we  have  the 
reasons  in  full ; 

**  As  tht  btUeoer  has  no  carnal  arguments 
to  address  to  carnal  reason  upon  this  subject, 
I thought  it  best  to  avoid  disputation,  which 
1 felt  sure  would  lead  to  no  profitable  result. 
Faith  is  the  free  gift  (f  Ood,  and  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  ever  yet  was  an  infidel  converted 
by  means  of  after-dinner  polemics.” — P.  219. 

How  singular  that  the  truths  of  this  pa- 
ragraph should  not  have  occurred  to  Mr. 
Borrow  at  an  earlier  stage  of  his  journey ! 
How  strange  that  faith  should  be  the  free 
gift  of  God,  only  to  save  the  unbeliever 
from  after-dinner  polemics!  A famous 
conclusion,  this,  to  thC  narrative  of  four  or 
five  years’  unremitting  eflbrt  to  force  upon 
a nation,  in  spite  of  its  laws,  and  in  defiance 
of  its  government  and  opinions,  that  faith 
which  no  man  can  force,  and  which, 
at  last,  is  discovered  to  be  the  free  gift  of 
VoL.  II.— No.  6. 


his  Maker!  There  were  no  ''carnal  ar- 
guments” for  the  infidel — but  there  was 
"fool”  and  "savage,”  and  "barbarian,” 
and  " blind  slave,”  and  " idolater,”  for  the 
"bigoted  papist”  To  him,  neither  faith 
nor  the  testament  was  a free  gift.  The  one 
was  to  be  swallowed  on  the  authority  of 
"an  Englishman” — the  other  was  only  to 
be  had  for  " thirty  farthings,”  or  " rabbits 
and  fruit”  Apostolates  are  these  indeed, 
and  this  is  Christianity!  "When,”  it  is 
our  turn  to  ask,  "will  man  learn  to  be 
truly  Christian?”  When  will  he  forget 
his  own  petty  vanities — his  pride  of  opi- 
nion— his  lustof  prosely  tism  ? When  will  he 
cease  to  mistake  a blind  propagandism  for 
sanctity,  and  the  lip-service  of  the  Gospel  for 
that  heart-warm  charity,  without  which  all 
is  hollowness  and  farce  ? Will  man  never 
ledm  that  impiety  is  at  its  height,  when  he 
— ^worm  that  he  is — pretends  to  cast  out 
in  wrath,  the  neighbor,  with  whose  frail- 
ties even  Omnipotence  can  bear  ? 

If  any  thing  further  were  needed  to  es- 
tablish, on  a permanent  basis,  Mr.  Bor- 
row’s  reputation  for  humble,  loving  faith — 
it  would  be  found  in  the  following  " part 
of  a broken  prayer  for  his  native  land, 
which,  after  his  usual  thanksgiving,  he 
breathed  to  the  Almighty,  one  Sunday 
night  at  Gibraltar.” 

" O England ! long,  long  may  it  be  ere 
the  sun  qf  thy  ghry  sink  beneath  the  wave 
of  darkness  ? Though  gloomy  and  porten- 
tous clouds  are  now  gathering  rapidly 
around  thee,  still,  stiE  may  it  please  the 
Almighty  to  disperse  them,  and  to  grant 
thee  a futurity  longer  in  duration  and  still 
brighter  in  renown  than  thy  past ! Or  if  thy 
doom  be  at  hand,  may  that  doom  be  a noble 
one,  and  worthy  of  her  who  has  been  shfed  the 
Oid  Queen  (f  the  waters!  May  thou  sink,  if 
&SOU  dost  sink,  amidst  blood  and  flame,  with 
a nughty  noise,  causing  more  than  one  nation 
to  parHeipate  in  thy  dawrfdlL  Of  all  fates, 
may  it  please  the  Lord  to  preserve  thee 
from  a disgraceful  and  a slow  decay;  be- 
coming, ere  extinct,  a scorn  and  a mockery 
for  those  self-same  foes  who  now,  though 
they  envy  and  abhor  thee,  stiU  fear  thee, 
nay,  even  against  their  will,  honor  and  respect 
ihee,^  fyc.^P.  210. 
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We  trust  that  Mr.  Borrow  is  mistaken — 
that  this  extraordinary  production  was  a 
freak  of  his  rhetoric — not  an  aspiration  of 
his  soul ! If  he  did^  in  reality^  presume  to 
mingle  apostrophes  to  the  ‘^old  Q,ueen’’ 
with  petitions  to  his  Gk>d — ^if  he  did^  in 
truths  pray  to  the  Father  of  mercies^  for 
**  blood  and  flame  with  a mighty  noise^” 
and  for  the  downfall”  of  nations — then^ 
indeed^  the  Koran  is  the  book  of  his  spirit, 
and  Mahomet  is  the  prophet  for  his  adora- 
tion ! We  leare  him  embarked  for  Africa. 
May  the  breezes  speed  him  to  congenial 
shores ! 

We  have  already  gone  so  far  in  discuss- 
ing  the  merits  of  this  volume,  that  we  must 
leave  untouched  a host  of  minor  matters 
which  we  had  marked  for  observation.  We 
had  designed  by  a few  specimens,  to  illus- 
trate our  author’s  egotism — ^his  ostentatious 
display  of  his  accomplishments  as  a lin- 
guist— to  refer  to  his  eye  of  fire,  which  now 
stems  the  fierce  onset  of  a furious  animal* — 
now  terrifies  an  Alguazilf — ^his  personal  ap- 
pearance ^^six  foot  two,  without  his  shoes,”^ 
together  with  the  **  most  remarkable  physi- 
ognomy ” which  kindled  the  ecstasy  of 
Baron  Taylor,  at  meeting  his  cheri^ed 
and  most  respectable  Borrow.”  $ We  bad 
intended  still  further  to  expose  his  heartless 
and  most  deplorable  cant,  and  to  cite  in- 
stances of  his  uncharitableness  more  far- 
ing, if  possible,  than  those  already  given. 
Our  limits,  however,  preclude  the  execution 
of  this  design,  and  we  refer  our  readers  con- 
fidently to  the  volume  itself,  satisfied  that 
they  will  find  on  almost  every  page,  some- 
thing which  will  shock  their  sense  of  pro- 
priety, or  run  counter  to  their  knowledge  of 
facts.  With  a few  words  of  general  remark 
we  shall  leave  the  book  in  their  hands. 

For  several  years,  there  has  been  an  ar- 
dent and  anxious  contest  at  Madrid,  between 
the  French  and  English  governments,  for 
the  supremacy  of  infiuence  in  the  Peninsula. 
As  a matter  of  consequence,  the  variations 
of  the  political  barometer  have  caused  ma- 
terial changes  of  opinion  in  France  and 
Britain,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tion. The  people  have  gone  through  all 


the  gradations  from  heroes  to  barbarians, 
and  the  country  has  ranged  between  Para- 
dise and  Pandemonium,  according  tto  the 
interests  and  feelings  of  the  parties,  from 
whose  pencil  the  portraiture  may  have 
come.  At  present  it  seems,  by  a critique  on 
Borrow  in  the  last  Edinburg  Review,  that 
the  '^Eing  Cambysses  vein”  is  ruling  in 
England,  at  least  among  the  Whig  party,  to 
which  we  infer  that  Mr.  Borrow  belongs. 
It  is  the  fashion,  in  that  quarter,  to  say  all 
the  ill  of  Spain  that  can  be  dreamed  of. 
Her  condition — ^prostrate  though  reviving-^ 
gives  ample  scope  to  realize  the  merciful 
heroism  of  the  Castilian  proverb— a Aforo 
muarto,  gran  lanzada — a Inave  thrust  at  a 
dead  Moor!  The  article  of  the  London 
duarterly  manifests  a different  spirit  among 
the  Tory  councils,  but  gives  token,  never- 
theless, by  the  tenor  of  its  commentary  on 
Mr.  Borrow’s  religious  movements,  that 
candor  and  partisanship  are  bom  enemies. 
There  is  something  in  the  developments  of 
The  Bible  in  Spain,”  which  compels  us 
to  believe  that  the  attempted  diffusion  of 
gospel  privileges,”  covered  deep  political 
design  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  as  the 
garlands  of  sacrifice  were  made  to  conceal 
the  sword  of  Harmodius.  The  opposition 
of  Mr.  VilUers  to  the  elevation  of  the  mode- 
rado  ministry  and  of  Count  Ofhlia — the  em- 
ployment of  his  consular  agents  in  the  ex- 
traordinary duty  of  circulating  Bibles — the 
combination  of  Mr.  Borrow  with  his  am- 
bassador to  endure  imprisonment,  in  order 
that  the  legation  might  humble”  the  Span- 
ish cabinet — taken  in  connexion  with  Mr. 
Borrow’s  continual  discourses  to  the  peo- 
ple, on  the  happiness,  freedom,  greatness 
and  glory  of  Protestant  England,  and  the 
fact,  that  wherever  his  cause  was  embraced, 
it  was  ^^down  with  superstition! — long 
live  England — ^long  live  the  Gospel  !”* — all 
these  things,  we  say,  are  pregnant  with 
evidence  that  the  whole  scheme  was  planned 
and  executed,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
prestige  of  Great  Bridan.  Prima  fade,  the 
union  of  diplomacy  and  missions  is  of  itself 
suffident  proof,  to  show  that  politics  had 
made  an  instrument  of  religion.  But  when 
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author^  however^  has  selected  a singular 
mode  of  securing  our  confidence  for  his 
yiews  of  national  character.  He  contu- 
meliously  declares  that  he  avoided  acquaint- 
ance wiUi  the  nobility  and  upper  classes/ 
and  he  proves  abundantly  by  his  adventures^ 
that  he  was  in  no  way  more  particular  as  to 
the  morals  of  his  associi^tes^  than  their  rsAk. 
Peasants^  thieves  and  rabble^  therefore,  con- 
stitute the  whole  circle,  of  whose  character 
he  could  speak  from  knowledge.  Out  of 
such  limits  then,  he  is  beyond  his  depth,  and 
a few  casual  exceptions,  do  not  weaken 
the  force  of  the  fact.  But  even  as  to  those  of 
whom  he  might  be  supposed  to  know  some- 
thing, his  deductions  are  ever  at  variance 
with  his  facts.  The  Spaniard  is  ignorant 
of  cour8e,”t  and  Batuschca^’  is  to  blame 
for  it,  yet,  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Borrow  finds 
schoolmasters  and  scholars  in  the  meanest 
hamlets  among  the  hills,  and  all  the  poor 
peasantry,  young  and  old,  who  become  his 
customers,  are  able  to  read  his  books  before 
his  eyes ! Without  their  possession  of  that 
degree  of  education,  Mr.  Borrow ’s  mission 
would  have  been  an  absurdity,  and  perhaps, 
to  this,  we  owe  the  mention  of  the  fact 
Spain,  again  is  **  the  chosen  land  of  the  two 
fiends,  assassination  and  plunder  — never- 
theless, in  spite  of  tales  of  horror  which  he 
hears  from  others,  and  which  lose  no  aw- 
fulness in  his  repetition,  he  never  once, 
with  the  law  silent  amid  civil  discord,  finds 
the  pistol  of  the  highwayman  at  his  breast. 
He  says  that  Spain  is  not  a fanatic  coun- 
try,”! and  that  her  bigotry  is  the  creation  of 
Roman  influence,  yet  he  sets  up  for  a mar- 
tyr to  Spanish  fanaticism,  proclaiming  in 
the  same  breath  that  the  club  of  Batuschca 
has  d^enerated  into  a crutch,”1  and  that 
Rome  has  influence  no  longer ! He  admits 
that  the  Spaniards  are  to  a certain  extent, 
a highminded  and  great  people,”**  yet  he  as- 
serts, in  his  former  work,  that  they  have  no 
conception  of  any  springs  of  action,  but 
interest  or  villainy, ”tt  and  he  informs  the 
Corregidor,  in  the  present  volume,  that " the 
most  polite  society  of  Madrid  is  in  the  pri- 
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son.”*  These  and  an  hundred  similar  in- 
stances which  might  be  cited,  display  the 
shameless  recklessness  with  which  Mr. 
Borrow  has  thrown  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  prejudices  to  which  he  panders.  Be- 
yond all  doubt  unsuccessful  in  his  mission, 
obviously  no  niggardly  steward  of  the  means 
of  his  employers,  he  has  felt  bound  to  bal- 
ance the  account  in  some  way ; and  accord- 
ingly he  strives  to  swell  the  value  of  his 
services  by  the  inflation  of  his  story,  and  to 
compensate  for  the  paucity  of  his  conver- 
sions by  the  fury  of  his  denunciation.  Sorry 
are  we  to  say  he  is  an  adept  in  his  trade. 
The  sale  of  the  work  both  at  heme  and 
here,  proves  how  many  there  are,  to  whom, 
next  to  the  making  of  a proselyte,  the  abuse 
of  a*' Papist”  is  most  dear.  Fortunately 
we  have  the  authority  of  Lord  Claren- 
don upon  some  of  the  points  in  dispute. 
'^How,”  said  his  lordship,  in  his  speech 
in  the  house  of  lords  above  referred  to, 
**  how  had  the  Spaniards  used  the  liberty 

which  they  had  gained? They 

were  fully  alive  to  the  blessings  of  a repre- 
sentative government. All  classes 

of  men  were  represented  in  the  Cortes ; and 
aU  the  public  business  was  discussed  there 
«n  a manner  ihat  vxndd  hare  done  no  tUacredU 

to  t^etr  hrdJnpe*  hoem, He  had 

seen  the  government  met  there  by  a vigor- 
ous opposition,  such  as  there  ought  to  be 
in  the  representative  assembly  of  a free 
country  \ and  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  also 
seen  that  opposition,  in  the  season  of  danr 
ger,  rally  around  the  government,  as  one 
man,  in  defence  of  the  constitution  and  of 
the  national  interests.  For  these  reasons 
it  was  that  he  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  Spaniardi  mere  imbued  wih  that  epuit  qf 
ecnetUutional  freedom,  which  qualified  them  to 
exercise  the  powers,  exercised  by  them  in  are- 
presentatwe  govemmetU.*^  If  these  things 
be  just,  and  Mr.  Borrow,  at  least,  cannot 
gainsay  them,  they  lose  no  force  from  hav- 
ing been  uttered  before  the  late  change  in 
the  tone  of  the  Whig  organs.  If  they  put 
to  shame  our  author’s  unmanly  libels  upon 
a noble  though  unfortunate  people,  it  cer- 
tainly is  no  fault  of  theirs  or  ours.  If 
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they  be  true,  as  who  shall  doubt — then 
^^debased  and  brutalized,”  ^'savage  and  bar- 
barian” Spain — ^^a  pagan  among  the  pa- 
gans ” — the  country  of  error  ” and  be- 
nighted ” ignorance,  has  an  issue  made  up 

1 before  posterity,  from  the  dilemma  where- 

of  Mr.  Borrow  cannot  escape.  Criminal 
ignorance  is  his  one  alternative — wilful 
misrepresentation  the  other.  Let  his  choice 
be  as  it  may,  the  event  must  redound  most 
wofully  to  his  disparagement,  as  a gentle- 
man, an  author,  and  a Christian. 

ARCHBISHOP  CARROLL. 


Biographkai  Sketeh  cf  the  Mott  Rev,  Mm 
CitrrMffint  archbiahop  of  BaUimore.  Ed- 
ited by  John  Carroll  Brent^  Esq.  12mo. 
pp.  321.  Baltimore : Murphy,  1842. 

The  memory  oi  men  who  hare  adorned 
high  stations  hy  their  genius  and  vir- 
tues becomes  a species  of  property  in  which 
posterity  has  a large  and  important  interest. 
Like  the  precious  fragments  of  ancient 
painters  and  sculptors,  their  works  endure 
as  specimens  for  our  admiration,  models 
for  our  imitation,  and  subjects  for  our  pro- 
found study ; and  he  who  devotes  his  labors 
to  the  perpetuation  of  a truly  great  man’s 
fame,  lays  his  own  and  after  generations 
under  a heavy  debt  of  gratitude.  In  this 
view  we  regard  the  puUication  of  the  volume 
before  us  as  imposing  upon  the  public  in 
general  and  the  Catholics  of  this  country  in 
an  especial  manner,  a lasting  obligation  to 
its  author.  A biography  of  the  Most  Rev. 
John  Carrol],  first  archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
had  been  long  and  loudly  asked  for,  by  the 
American  Catholic  community.  Proud  of 
his  merits,  we  were  anxious  to  see  them 
spread  before  the  world  as  something  most 
pleasant  to  contemplate,  and  as  relieving  us 
from  a debt  long  due  and  unpaid.  To  have 
been  the  first,  therefore,  to  essay  to  res- 
cue the  name  of  our  distinguished  hie- 
rarch from  the  fading  memories  and  musty 
records  of  a race  now  nearly  extinct,  is  an 
enviable  honor,  and  a reward  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  for  the  toil  it  cost 
The  more  prominent  traits  of  our  arch- 
Ittshop’s  life  are  set  forth  in  the  work  before 
us  in  a manner  to  interest  and  instruct  the 
reader ; and  yet  there  are  many  important 


omissions  in  it,  occasioned,  not  by  any  want 
of  industry  in  the  author,  but  by  the  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  timely  access  to  official 
records.  The  volume  has  the  modest  cog- 
nomen of  Biographical  Sketch,”  and  the 
author  no  doubt  hopes  to  see  his  work  foL 
lowed  up  by  a more  detailed  and  circumstan- 
tial memoir  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  Most 
Rev.  John  Carroll.  In  that  hope  we  unite 
with  him,  but  shall  in  the  meantime  cherish 
his  work  as  a precious  boon,  that  has  greatly 
enlightened  us,  in  all  the  leading  character- 
istics of  a brilliant  and  virtuous  career  from 
its  earliest  dawn  to  its  h^py  termination. 

After  acquainting  us  with  the  country  of 
his  birth,  which  as  Marylanders  we  are 
proud  to  claim,  in  common  with  him  and 
with  his  ancestry,  which  was  eminently 
distinguished  in  the  early  annals  of  our 
colony,  the  author  introduces  us  to  the  em- 
bryo archbishop  in  1747,  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
at  a grammar  school  at  Bohemia  manor,  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  There  he 
is  represented  to  us  as  remarkable  for  talent 
and  docility,  and  as  giving  evidence  of  those 
interesting  qualities  which  were  so  neces- 
sary for  the  part  he  was  to  enact  in  after 
life.  Though  a century  has  nearly  elapsed 
since  our  prelate’s  initiation  into  tl^  gramr 
mar  school,  its  waUs  still  stand,  as  also  the 
very  bench  on  which  he  sat,  and  both  are 
shown  and  venerated  in  the  vicinity  as  pre- 
cious relics  of  his  boyhood.  From  this 
school  young  Carroll  was  removed  after  a 
very  short  time,  and  sent  across  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Jesuit  college  of  St  Omer’s.  It 
was  at  this  last  institution  that  his  early 
promise  of  piety  and  erudition  began  to  be 
more  fully  dev^ped,  and  as  he  advanced 
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to  maturity^  led  him  to  embrace  the  study 
of  theology,  and  the  profession  of  the  priest- 
hood. Such  a step  was  of  itself  indicatiTe 
of  that  bold  and  lofty  spirit  that  character- 
ized his  after  life,  and  showed  him  to  us  in 
the  first  years  of  his  manhood  as  deter- 
mined to  encounter  the  most  bitter  toils  for 
the  advancement  of  his  holy  religion.  For 
we  must  remember  that  to  devote  one’s 
self  to  the  ministry  of  the  Catholic  religion 
in  this  colony,  in  the  days  of  its  Protestant 
ascendancy,  was  a self-immolation  but  little 
short  of  martyrdom  itself;  and  required  a 
courage  and  resolution  much  stronger  than 
would  be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the 
same  pious  functions  in  our  peaceful  age. 
To  be  convinced  of  this  we  need  only  glance 
at  the  condition  of  our  Catholic  ancestors 
in  those  far-back  days  that  dawned  on  the 
ecclesiastical  career  of  our  venerable  hie- 
rarch. The  colony  of  Maryland,  although 
remarkable  in  those  times  among  the  Bri- 
tish dependencies,  for  refinement,  intelli- 
gence, and  polished  hospitality,  was  never- 
theless a most  cruel  and  resentful  step-dame 
to  her  Catholic  subjects.  The  journal  of 
the  house  of  delegates  as  far  back  as  1697 
is  disgraced  by  the  following  specimen  of 
its  regard  for  Popish  priests.” 

Lower  Houte,  March,  1097. — A letter  to 
his  excellency  the  governor,  written  by  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  giving 
an  account  of  the  presumptions  of  Popish 
priests,  in  Charles  county,  in  visiting  dying 
and  phrantic  persons,  and  endeavoring  to 
make  proselytes  of  them,  and  also  adminis- 
tering the  sacraments  to  them  in  such  dying 
and  phrantic  condition,  was  read. 

Whereupon  put  to  the  question,  if  a 
bill  shall  be  drawn  up  to  restraine  such  their 
presumptions  or  not,  and  carried  by  the  ma- 
jority of  voices  in  the  negative. 

But  resolved,  nem.  con.,  that  his  excel- 
lency be  addressed  to  issue  his  proclamation 
to  restraine  such  their  extravagances  and 
presumptions.” 

Resohed,  That  the  foUowing  address  be 
presented  to  the  governor. 

"By  the  house  of  delegates,  March  ye 
21st,  1697. 

Upon  reading  a certain  letter  firom  a 
reverend  minister  of  the  Church  of  England 


which  your  excellency  was  pleased  to  com^ 
municate  to  ns,  complainmg  to  your  excel- 
lency, how  that  PopUh  priuts  in  Charko 
county  do  of  (1^  own  accord,  in  thu  vidknt 
and  raging  mortality  tn  ^uU  county,  make  it 
their  bumnete  to  gotyt  and  down  the  county  to 
peroonP  houees  uihen  dying  and  phrantick, 
and  endeavor  to  seduce  and  make  proselytes 
of  them,  and  in  such  condition  boldly  pre- 
sume to  administer  the  sacraments  to  them. 
We  have  put  it  to  the  vote  in  this  house, 
if  a law  should  be  passed  to  restraine  such 
their  presumptions,  and  have  concluded  not 
to  make  such  law  at  preecnt,  but  humbly  to 
entreat  your  excellency  that  you  would  be 
pleased  to  issue  your  proclamation  to  re- 
straine and  prohibit  such  their  extravagant 
and  presumptions  behaviour.”* 

The  Catholics  of  this  ^y  would  ask  no 
higher  compliment  to  the  zeal  and  devotion 
of  their  colonial  priesthood,  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  above  remonstrance.  The  «tn- 
Jkd  extravagance  of  the  good  fathers  of  those 
days,  consisted  of  a love  for  their  race  which 
inspired  them  with  the  preaumption  of  peril- 
ing their  lives  in  the  midst  of  a raging  epi- 
demic, for  the  consolation  of  the  dying  and 
the  salvation  of  souls.  A preaunyitHon  which 
the  Protestants  themselves  of  this  century 
would  declare  a virtue,  and  would  honor, 
even  in  an  adversary,  with  their  special 
commendations. 

But  it  was  only  during  epidemics  that  the 
rulers  of  the  colony  contented  themselves 
with  remonstrances.  At  all  other  times 
they  plunged  into  the  most  open  and  wan- 
ton persecutions  of  their  Catholic  brethren. 
Whenever  a law  contemplated  some  gene- 
ral benefit  it  was  sure  to  have  an  amiable 
saving  clause,  shutting  out  from  its  advan- 
tages, negroes,  Jews  and  Popish  recusants ! 
When  a burden  was  to  be  imposed  for  the 
support  of  the  colony,  the  Catholics’  shoul- 
ders were  saddled  with  a douUe  tax.  Even 
their  own  churches  they  required  the  Ca- 
tholics to  pay  for,  at  double  the  rate  they 
paid  themselves;  and,  as  if  this  tyranny 
was  not  enough  for  their  endurance,  after 
their  means  had  built  churches  with  which 
their  hearts  had  no  sympathy,  they  were 
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required  to  shorw  themselyes  within  them 
eyery  Sunday.  The  odious  test  oaths  of 
England  were  adopted  and  reyiyed^  which  ; 
disqualified  the  Catholics  from  all  political 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  : 
The  numerous  fines^  forfeitures  and  restrio  : 
tions  with  which  they  were  oppressed^  re-  : 
duced  many  Catholics  iromaffluence  to  want  i 

The  personal  animosity  of  the  Protest- 
ants against  the  Catholics  of  Maryland, 
was  at  one  period  carried  to  such  an  extent, 
that,  as  we  are  informed,  the  latter  were 
excluded  from  aU  social  intercourse  with 
the  former, — ^were  not  permitted  to  walk  in 
front  of  the  state  house,  and  were  actually 
obliged  to  wear  swords  for  their  personal 
protection.”* 

In  the  face  of  all  these  wrongs,  complaints 
were  transmitted  to  the  lord  proprietary, 
setting  forth  that  the  Catholics  of  the  colony 
demeaned  themselyes  in  such  a manner  as 
to  create  great  alarm  and  uneasiness,  and 
requesting  that  they  might  be  subjected  to 
still  greater  rigors.  Goyemor  Sharpe,  who 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  province 
with  a liberality  and  independence  that 
did  honor  to  his  heart  and  head,  was  di- 
rected to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  these 
grieyances;  and  after  a most  diligent  in- 
vestigation, he  assures  the  lord  proprie- 
tary that  the  charges  were  idle  and  un- 
founded and  sums  up  his  beautiful  and  lu- 
minous letter,  with  the  following  remarks : 
''The  Roman  Catholics  among  us  continue 
to  behaye  as  behooves  good  subjects.  And 
upon  the  whole,  my  lord^  I must  say  that 
if  1 was  asked  whether  the  conduct  of  the 
Protestants  or  the  Papists  in  this  province 
hath  been  most  unexceptionable,  since  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  serve  your  Iprdship, 

1 should  not  hesitate  to  give  an  answer  in 
favor  of  the  latter.”t 

In  the  midst  of  these  animosities  young 
Carroll  resolved  to  embrace  the  priesthood, 
and  return  to  his  native  country  invested 
with  those  sacred  functions  which  were  to 
expose  him  to  the  reproach  and  persecutions 
of  his  rulers, — to  make  him  a hobgoblin  in 
every  dissenters  nursery,  and  which  were 
so  odious  to  the  Protestants  that  they  sought 
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to  revive  against  the  priests  all  the  bloody 
enactments  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts, 
and  were  only  restrained  by  the  milder  in- 
tolerance of  Q,ueen  Aime.  The  pious  and 
learned  Carroll,  like  a true  soldier  of  Christ, 
marched  up  to  these  difficulties,  resolving 
to  be  a comforter  to  his  suffering  brethren 
of  the  colony,  juad  to  share  with  them  in 
their  many  and  bitter  persecutions.  He 
found  the  Catholics  on  Us  return  less  par 
dent  than  when  he  left  them.  Worn  out 
with  the  indignides  that  were  heaped  upon 
them,  the  more  influential  of  the  laity  had 
assembled  at  the  call  of  the  venerable  Car- 
roll  of  Carrollton,  and  resolved  to  dispose  of 
their  property  and  effects,  and  remove  to 
the  far  south  west  Their  plans  were  ma- 
tured and  ripe  for  execudon,  when  the 
American  revoludon  burst  out,  and  with 
its  bright  promises  infused  fresh  life  into 
the  broken  spirits  and  exhausted  hopes  of 
the  persecuted  Catholic.  The  very  first 
fruit  of  this  glorious  struggle  was  an  extino- 
don,  as  if  by  magic,  of  all  religious  ani- 
mosity, throughout  the  colonies.  And  in 
the  "old  Maryland  line,”  stood  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  so- 
cial brotherhood,  and  purchasing  for  it  with 
their  mingled  bravery  and  blood  unfading 
laurels  and  imperishable  fame. 

The  arduous  warfare  to  wUch  the  revo- 
ludon gave  rise,  exUbits  to  us  the  venerable 
Carroll  in  a new  and  interesting  character. 
His  fervor  as  a patriot  becomes  now  as  re- 
markable as  his  zeal  as  an  aposde.  From 
the  first  outbreak  of  the  American  revolu- 
don, his  heart  and  judgment  were  both  en- 
listed in  its  success.  He  watched  its  actors 
and  its  progress  with  the  most  intense 
anxiety,  encouraged  his  flock  to  sustain  the 
cause,  and  sent  forth  his  prayers  and  his  tears 
to  heaven,  for  its  fortunate  issue.  His  letters, 
written  while  the  events  of  the  revoludon 
were  sdll  fresh  in  every  heart,  attest  his  de- 
votion to  his  country,  and  his  joy  at  her 
prosperity.  To  the  Rev.  Charles  Plowden, 
of  Stoneyhurst,  England,  whose  British 
prejudices  induced  him  to  give  a passing 
jeer  to  his  old  schoolmate,  Carroll,  upon 
the  then  condition  of  our  country,  he  writes 
with  the  courtesy  of  a high  bred  gendeman, 
and  the  candor  of  a staunch  republican. 
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You  have  adopted  the  language  of  some 
of  the  prints  on  your  side  of  the  water>  by 
representing  us  under  imperious  leaders  and 
the  trammels  of  France;  but  alas!  our  im- 
perious leaders^  by  whom  1 suppose  you 
mean  the  congress,  were  at  aU  times  ame- 
nable to  our  popular  assemblies,  elected  by 
them  crery  year,  often  turned  out  of  their 
seats,  and  so  little  enried,  that,  as  their  ex- 
penses wer&oflen  unavoidably  greater  dian 
their  profits,  it  has  at  all  times  been  a diffi- 
cult matter  to  get  men  disinterested  and  pa- 
triotic ^ough  to  accept  the  charge.  And 
as  to  the  trammels  of  France,  we  certainly 
never  have  worn  her  chains  but  have  treated 
with  her  as  equals,  have  experienced  from 
her  the  greatest  magnanimity  and  modera- 
tion, and  have  repaid  it  with  an  honorable 
fidelity  to  our  engagements.  By  both  of  us 
proce^ing  on  these  principles,  the  war  has 
been  brought  to  an  issue ; with  which,  if 
you  are  pleased,  all  is  well,  for  we  are  cer- 
tainly satbfied.’^ 

Much  about  the  time  of  the  date  of  this 
letter,  our  venerable  patriarch  presented  to 
the  Father  of  his  country  ’’  an  address, 
congratulating  him  on  his  elevation  to  the 
presidency  of  our  repuUic,  signed  by  him- 
self on  b^alf  of  the  Catholic  cleigy  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  the  most  distmguished 
of  his  lay  brethren  on  behalf  of  their  body. 
He  speaks  of  the  event  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a true  republican  and  an  extravar 
gant  admirer,  and  rejoicqs  on  Washington’s 

being  called  by  a unanimous  vote  to  the 
first  station  of  a country  in  which  that 
unanimity  could  not  have  been  obtained, 
without  the  previous  merit  of  unexampled 
services,  of  eminent  wisdom,  and  unblem- 
ished virtue.”t 

His  warm  and  cordiai  appreciation  of  the 
rare  endowments  and  eminent  merits  of 
the  illustrious  Washington,  were  further 
and  more  feelingly  manifested  in  his  touch- 
ing and  beautiAil  funeral  panegyric,  deliv- 
er^ in  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter,  on  the  22d 
of  February,  1800.  Coming  from  a servant 
of  Christ  who  loved  truth  and  hated  ini- 
quity, from  a minister  who  had  no  ties  of 
religion  in  common  with  the  saviour  of  his 


country,  the  following  extract  must  be  re- 
ceived as  a powerful  testimony  to  the  ge- 
nius and  virtues  of  the  immortal  Wash- 
ington* Whether  we  consult  our  own 
experience,  by  bringing  into  comparison 
with  Washington  any  of  our  cotemporaries 
most  eminent  for  their  talents,  virtues,  and 
services,  or  whether  we  search  the  pages  of 
history  to  discover  in  them  a character  of 
equal  fame,  justice  and  truth  will  acknow- 
ledge that  he  stands  supereminent  and  un- 
rivalled in  the  annals  of  mankind ; and  that 
no  one  before  him  acting  in  such  a variety 
of  new  and  arduous  situations,  bore  with 
him  to  the  grave  a reputation  as  clear  from 
lawless  ambition,  and  as  undefiled  by  injus- 
tice or  oppression ; a reputation  neither 
depressed  by  indolence,  nor  weakened  by 
irresolution,  nor  shadowed  by  those  im- 
perfections which  seemed  to  be  essential 
appendages  of  human  nature  till  Providence 
exhibited  in  Washington  this  extraordinary 
phenomenon.”* 

The  pan^yric  throughout  overflows  with 
patriotic  piety,  and  created,  at  the  time  of 
its  delivery,  a great  sensation  throughout 
Baltimore,  winning  the  applause  of  all  who 
heard  or  read  it  No  commentary  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  that  furnished  by 
the  biographer  himself,  from  the  pen  of  a 
most  gifted  vnriter  of  this  day,  which  shows 
with  what  great  favor  the  discourse  was  re- 
ceived by  those  who  had  the  happiness  to 
hear  it  We  have  heard  from  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  observant  of  his  audi* 
tors,  when  he  delivered  his  masterly  funeral 
panegyric  on  Washington,  in  which  he  re- 
cited the  terrors,  the  encouragements,  the 
distresses,  and  the  glories  of  the  struggle 
for  independence,  that  he  appeared  to  be 
laboring  under  intense  emotions  correspon- 
dent to  those  topics — ^to  be  swayed  like  the 
aged  minstrel  of  the  poet,  with  contagious 
influences,  by  the  varied  strains  which  he 
uttered.”  So  marked  was  the  love  of  coun- 
try in  our  eminent  hierarch  that  no  cotem- 
porary has  ever  attempted  to  give  in  con- 
versation an  idea  of  his  life  without  dwelling 
with  particular  emphasis  on  his  extraordi- 
nary patriotism.  The  many  beautiful  obitu- 
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aries  whkh  ys  death  occamned  all  testify 
to  this  prominent  characteristic  of  our  arch* 
bishop’s  career.  **  He  bred  lepubUcanism, 
and  so  far  preferred  his  own  country,  that 
if  erer  he  could  be  excited  to  impatience,  or 
irritated,  no^ng  could  have  diat  effect 
more  certainly  than  the  expression  of  the 
slightest  preference  by  an  American  friend, 
of  foreign  institutbns  or  measures.  He  had 
joined  with  heart  and  judgment  in  the  rero- 
hitbn;  he  retained  without  abatement  of 
confidence  or  favor,  the  cardinal  principles 
and  American  sympathies  and  hopes  upon 
which  he  then  acted.” 

Even  in  the  very  dawning  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  his  decided  feelings  for  the 
cause,  combined  with  his  elegant  address 
and  great  erudiuon,  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  continental  congress,  and  togeth^  with 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Samu^  Chase,  and 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  he  was  en- 
trusted with  a delicate  and  haxardous  mis- 
sioa  to  the  people  of  Canada,  to  proeure,  if 
possible,  their  active  co-operation,  and,  as 
far  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  was  concerned, 
at  least  their  neutrality,  during  our  contest 
with  the  mother  country.  This  missbn, 
like  that  confided  to  Si.  Leo  the  Great,  who 
was  sent  into  Gaul  by  Valenttnian  III,  to 
compose  the  differences  between  ^tius  and 
Albimis,  although  unsuccessful,  confirmed 
him  in  the  love  and  regard  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  and  laity  of  our  country.  They  rea- 
soned of  him  as  did  the  people  of  Rome  of 
the  great  St.  Leo,  and  wisely  concluded  that 
a prelate,  whose  capacity  and  virtue  gained 
him  file  confidentce  and  respect  of  his  rulers, 
so  far  as  to  be  entrusted  with  an  important 
embassy,  would  be  eminently  fitted  by  those 
same  qualities  to  preside  over  the  Catholic 
Church  of  this  republic.  In  accordance 
with  these  conclusions,  so  fortunate  for  the 
establishment  of  our  infant  Church,  the 
Catholic  clergy,  so  soon  as  the  affairs  of  the 
natbn  had  settled  down  in  peace  and  order, 
soficited  bis  holiness,  the  Pope,  to  establish  fi>r 
America,  an  episcopal  see,  and  recomm^ided 
as  their  unanimous  choice  for  that  respon- 
sible station,  their  distinguished  brother, 
the  Rev.  John  CarrolL  This  wise  seleetidn, 
which  spread  a gmeral  joy  among  the  Ca- 
■ tholic  menfiiers  of  this  confederacy,  was  to 
K voun.— Wo.a 


our  reverend  prelate  abne,  a subject  of  se- 
rious meditation  and  deep  regret  But  the 
very  unanimity  with  which  he  was  chosen 
was  proof  of  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  sta- 
tion, and  to  use  his  own  language,  addressed 
to  Washington,  could  not  have  been  ob- 
tained without  the  prevbus  merit  of  unex- 
ampled services,  of  eminent  wisdom,  and 
unblemished  virtue.” 

He  thus  deplores  the  choice  that  had  fallen 
on  him  in  a letter  to  his  intimate  and  rever- 
end friend,  Mr.  Charles  Plowden.  ^*The 
event  is  such  as  deprives  me  of  all  expec- 
tation of  rest  or  pleasure  henceforward,  and 
fills  me  with  terror  with  respect  to  eternity. 
I am  so  stunned  with  the  issue  of  this  busi- 
ness that  I truly  hate  the*  hearing  or  men- 
tion of  it ; and  therefore  will  oply  say,  that 
since  my  brethren,  whom  in  this  case  1 con- 
sider as  the  interpreters  of  the  divine  will, 
say  I must  obey,  I will  even  do  it,  if  by 
obeying  1 shall  sacrifice  henceforth,  every 
moment  of  peace  and  satisfaction.”  In  the 
true  spirit  of  Christian  humility  he  says,  in 
another  letter  to  the  same  inestimable  friend : 

My  own  knowledge  of  myself  informs  me 
better  than  a thousand  voices  to  the  con- 
trary, that  1 am  entirely  unfit  for  a station 
in  which  I can  have  no  hopes  of  rendering 
service  but  through  Hi$  help  and  continual 
direction,  who  has  called  me  to  it,  when  I 
was  doing  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  it” 

How  differently  every  one  else  thought 
we  all  know,  and  the  joy  occasioned  by  the 
selection  was  felt  even  across  the  wide  Atr 
lantic,  and  was  hidled  with  delight  by  many 
of  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ehig- 
land,  who  had  received  instructions  from 
the  lips  of  our  hierarch,  ei^oyed  his  com- 
panionship in  their  continental  tour,  or 
leanled  to  estimate  his  worth  in  their  col- 
legiate days  at  St  Omer’s.  His  consecra- 
fion  took  place  in  England,  and  its  ceremo- 
nies were  performed  by  special  invitation  at 
Lulworth  casfie,  the  splendid  mansion  of 
one  of  the  friends  of  his  early  youth,  and 
the  hospitable  seat  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, liberal,  and  exemplary  of  English 
Catholics.  In  the  elegant  chapel  of  this  mu- 
nificent friend,  his  consecration  took  place. 
There  he  was  met  by  the  flower  of  the  Car 
tholic  nobility  and  by  the  associates  and 
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friends  of  his  earlier  years^  rejoicing  to  see 
him  once  more,  and  particularly  on  an  oc- 
casion of  so  much  interest  But  among  the 
many  near  and  dear  ones  present,  he  met 
none  with  more  pleasure  than  the  com- 
panion of  his  boyhood,  the  constant  and 
confidential  friend  of  his  riper  years — his 
esteemed  correspondent.  Father  Charles 
Plowden.  This  reverend  friend  was  most 
appropriately  selected  to  deliver  the  address 
which  usage  and  propriety  requires  on  so 
solemn  an  occasion.  From  the  pious  inti- 
macy which  these  good  and  gre<t  prelates 
had  so  long  cultivated,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  address  was  most  feeling  and  sin- 
cere. Looking  at  the  vast  field  which  this 
great  father  and  founder  of  a new  Church 
was  to  have  for  his  holy  labors,  and  remem- 
bering the  friendship  so  long  subsisting  be- 
tween them,  the  preacher  exclaimed,  in  the 
fervor  of  his  heart : **  Glorious  is  this  day, 
my  brethren,  for  the  Church  of  God,  which 
sees  new  nations  crowding  into  her  bosom. 
Glorious  for  the  prelate  elect,  who  goes 
forth  to  conquer  these  nations  for  Jesus 
Christ,  not  by  the  efforts  of  human  power, 
but  in  the  might  with  which  those  weapons 
have  ever  triumphed  in  this  divine  warfare. 
He  is  not  armed  with  the  strength  of  this 
world  5 but  he  is  powerful  in  piety,  power- 
ful in  zeal,  powerful  in  evangelical  poverty, 
and  firm  reliance  on  the  God  who  sends 
him.  Glorious  is  this  event  for  his  numer- 
ous spiritual  children,  to  whom  his  virtues 
have  long  endeared  him.  Comforting  is  it 
to  us  who  have  long  been  connected  with 
him  by  the  virtuous  ties  of  education,  pro- 
fession and  friendship.’’* 

The  short  sojourn  of  our  distinguished 
prelate  in  England,  which  followed  his  con- 
secration, was  sedulously  and  successfully 
employed  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  his 
new  flock.  Many  of  those  apostolical  exiles 
whose  peaceful  homes  had  been  desecrated 
and  demolished  by  the  demons  of  the  French 
revolution,  had  sought  an  asylum  in  Pro- 
testant England,  about  the  time  of  Dr. 
Carroll’s  consecration  in  that  country.  The 
dispersion  of  these  holy  men  so  disastrous 
to  France  and  themselves,  was  to  England 

* Biograpbical  Sketch,  p.  117. 


and  America  a roost  auspicious  event. 
Bishop  Carroll  seeing  so  favorable  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strengthen  his  infant  Church  lost 
no  time  in  endeavoring  to  avail  himself  of 
it.  He  profited  by  a conespondenoe  vrith 
Father  Emery,  the  saintly  superior  of  the 
Sulpitians,  and  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
GaUican  Church.  Through  his  powerful 
influence  he  procured  several  eminent  aux- 
iliaries of  that  truly  apostolical  order,  to  aid 
him  in  planting  his  new  Church.  Like  the 
Goths  of  old  who  received  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  through  the  captive  Christians  whom 
they  carried  into  bondage,  the  Goths  of  revo- 
lutionary France  enlar;^  the  sphere  of  Ca- 
tholicity in  America  by  the  holy  exiles  whom 
their  barbarity  forced  into  our  territories. 

To  our  Illustrious  pontiff  this  ecclesiasti- 
cal reinforcement  from  the  order  of  St  Sul- 
pice  was  most  important, — ^not  less  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  learning  and  activity, 
than  the  exemplary  piety  of  its  members, 
who  have  continued,  from  their  establish- 
ment in  Baltimore  to  this  hour,  to  be  the 
pride  of  the  Catholic,  and  the  admiration  of 
all  unprejudiced  men* 

’Tis  true,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
that  the  services  of  this  eminent  body  were 
secured  for  us  at  a dear  and  bitter  rate.  The 
pious  Carroll,  while  yet  in  London,  thus 
writes,  in  a mingled  strain  of  joy  and  sor- 
row, of  the  important  aid  he  had  obtained 
from  Father  Emery.  This  is  a great  and 
auspicious  event  for  our  diocess,  but  it  is  a 
melancholy  reflection,  that  we  owe  so  great 
a blessing  to  the  lamentable  catastrophe  in 
France.” 

His  return  to  his  native  country,  which 
occurred  very  soon  after  the  above  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  spread  universal  joy 
through  Catholic  America.  At  my  arri- 
val,” says  the  archbishop  in  a letter  to  his 
firiend  in  England,  **  as  my  friends  in  Bal- 
timore got  notice  of  the  ship’s  being  in  the 
bay,  I was  met  by  a large  body  of  Catholics 
at  the  landing  and  conducted  to  our  house. 
On  the  following  Sunday,  you  may  believe, 
the  concourse  of  all  sorts  of  people  to  our 
church  was  very  great,  though  the  day 
proved  unfavorable.  Five  of  my  brethren 
were  with  me.  They,  whh  the  trustees,  or 
wardens  of  the  Church,  received  me,  vested 
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in  197  pontificals,  at  the  door,  aiid  walked  into 
the  Ghtnch,  proceesionally.  AiVer  the  As- 
peiges^  and  whilst  the  Tb  Deum  was  sing- 
ing,  1 was  conducted  to  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
and  after  it  was  finished,  to  the  pontifical 
seat  or  throne,  where  I received  the  obei*- 
sance  of  the  clergy  and  some  of  the  laity,  in 
hehalf  of  the  rest,  they  approaching  to  kiss 
the  episcopal  ring.” 

Guided  by  the  infiuence  of  his  wisdom 
and  example,  his  infant  Church  advanced 
rapidly  in  numbers  and  importance.  There 
was  not  in  the  whole  range  of  the  United 
States  when  Dr.  Carroll  first  entered  it  as  an 
humble  missionary,  a convent  for  the  seclu- 
sion of  holy  women,  a college  for  the  in- 
struction of  Catholic  youth,  or  a single  theo- 
logical seminary.  Yet  there  sprung  up 
around  him  as  his  administration  progressed, 
many  seminaries,  colleges,  and  convents, 
all  of  which  owed  much  to  his  encourage- 
ment and  assistance.  His  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction, stretching  from  Maine  to  Florida, 
oppressed  him  with  heavy  responsibilities ; 
yet  his  watchful  and  paternal  eye  was  ever 
turned  to  the  wants  of  his  scattered  flock, 
and  to  the  extent  of  his  slender  means  he 
cheerfully  supplied  their  spiritual  cravings. 
The  Indians  that  dwelt  on  our  north  eastern 
frontier  had,  many  years  before  our  arch- 
bishop’s reign,  been  converted  to  the  true 
faith  by  the  pious  fathers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  For  a long  time  they  had  been  de- 
prived of  all  spiritual  comfort,  having  no 
priest  to  attend  to  their  religious  wants. 


years  brought  about,  together  with  the  mul- 
tiplying necessities  of  his  flock,  appeared 
to  our  bishop,  active  and  indefatigable  as 
he  was,  too  onerous  for  any  one  pontiff’s 
attention.  He  applied  to  Rome  for  the 
creation  of  new  bishoprics  to  relieve  him 
from  a part  of  the  burden  and  responsibility 
which  was  daily  thickening  upon  him.  The 
petition  of  the  hierarch  and  his  clergy  was 
favorably  received  by  the  sovereign  pontiff ; 
and  he  was  so  far  blessed,  ere  his  holy  race 
was  run,  as  to  see  four  flourishing  diocesses 
formed  from  his  own. 

These  are  some  of  the  very  interesting  facts 
portrayed  in  the  work  before  us.  But  still 
we  believe  that  in  that  part  of  the  author’s 
“ Sketch,”  which  has  reference  to  Am^i- 
can  Church  history  and  which  is  intimately 
blended  with  our  archbishop’s  life,  there  is 
a wide  hiatus  to  be  filled  up.  We  mention 
the  circumstance  rather  to  lament  it,  than  to 
impute  to  the  biographer  any  blame.  We 
know  that  without  any  neglect  on  his  part,  his 
means  of  information  were  circumscribed. 
There  are  many,  many  facts— deeply  inter- 
esting to  the  Catholic — ^important  in  our 
ecclesiastical  history — and  illustrative  of  the 
wisdom  and  sanctity  of  our  pontiff,  yet  un- 
narrated and  unfortunately  within  reach  and 
knowledge  of  but  few  among  us.  Arch- 
bishop Carroll’s  spiritual  reign  lasted  about 
a quarter  of  a century ; and  though  perhaps, 
as  prosperous  and  peaceful  as  any  thing 
human  could  well  be,  it  was  nevertheless 
chequered  by  occasional  intervals  of  trouble 


When  they  learned  that  the  American  Ca- 
tholic Church  had  an  independent  organi- 
zation, they  addressed  a most  edifying 
petition  to  its  chief,  asking  for  religious  as- 
sistance. The  zealous  bishop  charmed  at 
the  good  dispositions  manifested  by  them, 
responded  promptly  to  their  memorial,  and 
gave  them  the  consoling  assurance  that  he 
would  soon  send  a black  gown”  to  live  with 
them  and  direct  their  spiritual  affairs. 

His  anxious  solicitude  for  the  integrity 
of  rdigion  induced  our  active  prelate  to 
call  a diocesan  synod  to  provide  for  the 
discipline  of  the  Church,  and  to  take  such 
measures  as  would  prevent  any  schismati- 
cal  separation  from  the  centre  of  unity.” 

The  growth  of  religion  which  a few 


and  disturbance.  He  had  some  turbulent 
spirits  to  deal  with,  some  public  scandals  to 
rebuke  and  correct;  and  though  on  some 
occasions  he  had  to  proceed  with  great  cau- 
tion and  delicacy,  yet  such  was  his  firmness 
and  wisdom,  that  all  the  disturbances  that 
occurred  under  his  administration  were  hap- 
pily and  triumphantly  suppressed.  Many 
of  the  details  connected  with  these  proceed- 
ings we  may  hope  are  destined  at  some  fu- 
ture day  to  be  given  to  the  public,  that  the 
good  may  profit  by,  and  all  may  admire  the 
good  sense  and  great  experience  of  our  first 
archbishop. 

Many  instances,  however,  are  presented 
by  the  author,  of  the  tenacious  regard  which 
Dr.  Carroll  manifested  for  the  civil  fights 
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of  his  children ; many  examples  of  his  pa- 
teraal  anxiety  for  the  soundness  and  integrity 
of  their  religious  principles,  and  of  the  re- 
spect which  he  claimed  for  episcopal  dignity. 
" Thanks/’  writes  our  patriarch,  in  reply  to 
one  of  these  insidious  sdarmists,  who  would 
have  revived  the  disabilities  from  which  Car 
tholics  had  just  escaped,  ^^thanks  to  the  genu- 
ine spirit  of  Christianity,  the  United  States 
have  banished  intolerance  from  their  systems 
of  government,  and  numy  of  them  have  done 
the  justice  to  every  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians, which  ought  to  be  done  to  them  in  aU, 
of  placing  them  on  the  same  footing  of  citi- 
zenship, and  conferring  an  equal  right  of 
participation  in  national  privileges,  freedom 
and  independence,  acquired  by  the  united 
efforts  and  cemented  with  the  mingled  blood 
of  Protestant  and  Catholic  fellow-citizens. 
The  Jersey  state  was  the  first,  which,  in 
forming  its  new  constitution,  gave  the  un- 
just example  of  reserving  to  Protestants 
alone^the  prerogatives  of  government  and 
legislation.  At  that  very  time  the  American 
army  swarmed  with  Roman  Catholic  sol- 
diers, and  the  world  would  have  held  them 
justified  had  they  withdrawn  themselves 
from  the  defence  of  a state,  which  treated 
them  with  so  much  cruelty  and  injustice, 
and  which  they  then  actually  covered  from 
the  depredations  of  the  British  army.  But 
their  patriotism  was  too  disinterested  to 
hearken  to  the  first  impulse  of  even  just  re^ 
sentment” 

To  this  pastoral  regard  for  the  social  hap- 
piness of  his  brethren,  was  added  a still 
greater  solicitude  for  their  spiritual  welfare ; 
and  when  a Rev.  Mr.  Wharton,  who  had 
been  a Catholic  priest  and  a college  asso- 
ciate of  our  archbishop,  renounced  his  reli- 
gion in  a published  address  to  the  Catholics 
of  Worcester,  in  England,  who  had  been 
under  his  spiritual  charge,  our  venerable 
hieimrch  lost  no  time  in  warning  his  people 
of  the  dangerous  tendencies  and  gross  mis- 
representations contained  in  Mr.  Wharton’s 
pamphlet.  His  pastoral  letter  on  that  oc- 
casion gave  rise  to  a religious  controversy 
between  him  and  Mr.  Wharton,  remarka- 
ble, as  far  as  our  prelate  was  concerned, 
for  its  force  and  dignity.  The  Biographi- 
cal Sketch  ” before  us,  gives  us  but  a few 


i interesting  extracts  from  this  cdebrated  dia- 
l cussion,  and  only  enough  to  provoke  a most 
; impatient  longing  for  so  much  of  it  as  has 
I been  withheld. 

Though  one  of  the  most  approachable  of 

I men,  the  presence  of  our  venerable  pontiff 
always  commanded  respect  and  deference ; 
and  he  expected  from  all  a due  regard  for  his 
station  and  his  title.  He  thus  replied  to  an 
officious  alarmist,  who,  under  the  signature 
of  Liberal,”  took  fire  at  his  tide  of  **  John, 
archbishop  of  Baltimore.”  We  read  of 
Clement,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  Ignadus, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  and  Alexander^  bishop 

I of  Alexandria.  Where  lies  the  greater  dif- 
ficulty which  cost  ‘ Liberal’  so  time 
before  he  could  ascertain  the  person  meant 
by  John,  archbishop  of  Baltimore.” 

The  renegade  bishop  of  Autun,  Talley- 
rand, falling  into  disgrace  at  one  period  of  ti^ 
French  revolution,  sought  refuge  in  Ameri- 
/ ca,  and  Baltimore  became  the  asylum  of  his 
I few  years  of  banishment  The  fame  of  this 
I prince  attracted  all  eyes  to  him;  he  was 

I courted  by  the  wealthy,  caressed  by  the 
learned,  and  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the 
populace.  Carroll  was  among  the  few  that 
rejected  all  fellowship  with  the  recreant  pas- 
tor of  Autun,  and  this  he  did,  though  this 
famous  prince  struck  as  roost  men  were  by 
the  majesty  of  his  appearance,  expressed  a 

(wish  to  have  an  interview  with  him.  He 
would  hold  no  communion  with  a man  who 
had  disgraced  his  ecclesiastical  character, 

I and  was  rather  offended  than  flattered  by  his 
advances. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  instances  of  a 
I loftiness  of  purpose  worthy  of  the  days  of 
j an  Ambrose  or  a Gregory.  His  amiability, 
; however,  was  not  less  remarkable  than  his 
I decision  and  firmness,  and  when  a pious 

I and  most  excellent  priest  in  a moment  of 
hastiness  addressed  him  harshly  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a large  company,  his  subdued  na- 
ture bore  the  unjust  reproof  with  meekness, 
and  so  happy  was  the  effect  of  his  forbear- 
ance, that  so  soon  as  the  sober  second 
thought  could  return,  the  noble  priest  was 
kneeling  at  his  feet,  and  publicly  soliciting 
his  pardon — ^the  impulse  of  the  man  had 
been  succeeded  by  the  impulse  of  the 
Christian ; and  two  spirits  as  high-toned  as 
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were  ever  implanted  in  the  breast  of  man, 
were  softened  down  by  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel  into  beautiful  examples  of  meekness 
and  humility. 

There  was  a frankness  and  purity  se  pal- 
pable in  every  act  of  Archbishop  CarroU, 
that  no  one  could  mistake  or  impugn  his 
motives,  which  always  seemed  to  flow  from 
that  charity  which  has  its  source  in  the  di- 
vinity its^,  and  which  true  religion  al- 
ways brings  to  her  votaries.  While  we  have 
represented  our  pontifi*  with  all  the  sober 
attributes  of  a good  and  great  man,  we  must 
not  forget  to  remark,  that  he  was  equally 
cherished  for  his  social  qualities.  He  had 
his  hollli  of  relaxation  and  innocent  enjoy- 
ment in  which  his  conversation  and  his 
pleasantries  were  so  agreeable,  as  to  make 
his  society  widely  courted.  And  why 
should  he  not  at  times  have  sought  to  smile 
away  a social  hour  ? For  who  can  better 
appreciate  than  one  whose  spirit  knows  no 
reproach,  the  poet’s  assurance  Dulce  est 
desipere  in  loco?”  Yet  let  it  not  be  ima- 
gined, that  even  in  the  hour  of  harmless 
mirth  our  righteous  pontiflf  could  be  made 
to  forget  what  was  due  to  his  omnipresent 
Maker  or  his  own  apostolical  character. 
No, — that  interior  recollection  which  holy 
men  so  well  understand,  was  always  mani- 
I fested  by  him,  even  in  his  intervals  of  great- 
j est  relaxation.  Sir,”  said  he  to  an  emi- 
I nent  Protestant  divine  who  observed  to  him 
I a few  days  before  his  happy  dissolution, 
that  his  hopes  were  now  fixed  on  another 
world,  Sir,  my  hopes  have  been  always 
fixed  on  the  cross  of  Christ”  A very  shon 
time  before  he  expired,  he  made  a similar 
declaration  to  Father  Grassi,  who  attended 
him  in  his  last  illness.*  Of  those  things 
that  give  me  most  consolation  at  the  present 
moment  is  that  I have  always  been  attached 
to  the  practice  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary;  that  I have  established  it 
among  the  people  under  my  care,  and  placed 
my  diocess  under  her  protection.” 

Thus  have  we  from  the  lips  of  our  pontifi* 
himself,  the  assurance  that  Jesus  and  Mary 
were  the  constant  theme  of  his  love  and 
meditations.  Well  has  our  holy  prelate 

* See  trtide  **The  by  B.  U.  Campbell, 

Etq.,  p.  810,  of  this  Magazine. 
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earned  by  his  virtues  all  that  was  said  of 
him  in  the  public  journals  of  his  day. 

**  The  character  of  Archbishop  Carroll,” 
says  one  of  them,  seemed  to  be  filled  up 
with  wonderful  care.  He  viewed  the  man- 
ners of  difierent  nations,  saw  the  courts  of 
kings,  and  the  meetings  of  philosophers,  and 
added  the  liberality  of  a true  philosopher, 
and  the  accomplishments  of  a gentleman, 
to  the  apostolic  dignity  of  his  calling. 
Temptation  drewjbrth  the  purity  of  his 
virtue,  and  like  Shadrack  he  walked  erect  in 
the  flame.”  ^^No  being,”  says  another 
eotemporaneous  journal,  that  it  has  been 
our  lot  to  admire,  ever  inspired  us  with  so 
much  reverence  as  Archbishop  Carroll. 
The  configuration  of  his  head,  his  whole 
mien  bespoke  the  metropolitic.  We  cannot 
easily  forget  the  impression  which  he  made 
a tew  years  before  his  death,  upon  a distin- 
guished literary  foreigner,  (of  Scotland), 
who  conversed  with  him.  for  half  an  hour 
immediately  after  the  celebration  of  the 
mass,  in  his  parlor,  and  had  seen  the  most 
imposing  hierarchs  in  Great  Britain.  The 
visiter  seemed  on  leaving  the  apartment  to 
be  strongly  moved,  and  repeatedly  exclaimed 
^ that  is  indeed  a true  archbishop.’  ” The 
same  eulogist  assures  us  that  he  bore  his 
superior  faculties  and  acquirements,  his  well 
improved  opportunities  of  information  and 
refinement  abroad  and  at  home,  his  profes- 
sional rank  and  his  daily  honors,  we  will 
not  say  meekly,  but  so  courteously,  happily, 
and  unaffectedly,  that  while  his  genei^ 
character  restrained  in  others  all  propensity 
to  indecorum  or  presumption,  his  presence 
added  to  every  one’s  complacency,  and  pro- 
duced a universal  sentiment  of  earnest  kind- 
ness towards  the  truly  amiable,  and  truly 
exalted  companion  and  instructor.” 

If  to  such  concurrent  admiration  and  eu-  | 
logy,  we  find  the  saintly  Cheverus  adding  ; 
his  eloquent  voice,  we  shall  know  at  once 
how  richly  they  were  earned.  His  pious 
salutation  of  Archbishop  Carroll  addressed 
to  him  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Peter’s  church 
in  Baltimore,  was  said  by  those  who  heard 
it  to  have  been  most  touching,  eloquent,  and 
happy.  Modesty  prevented  the  good  and 
learned  Cheverus  from  allowing  the  address 
to  be  published ; yet  we  can  all  unite  in  the 
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dosing  apostrophe  he  is  said  then  to  have 
pronounced;  and  feeling  that  Dr.  Canroll  was 
indeed  the  father  of  the  American  faithful ; 
the  charioteer  whom  God  had  set  over  the 
car  of  the  American  Church,  we  can  say  to 
his  deputed  memory,  what  Cheverus  said 
in  his  liring  presence : **  Pater  mi.  Pater 
mi,  currus  Israel  et  auriga  ejus.’^ 

If  the  brilliant  reputation  of  our  most  rer- 
erend  archbishop,  had  been  the  offspring  of 
worldly  ambition  or  had  had  its  origin  in 
worldly  intrigue,  or  the  love  of  popular  ap- 
plause, his  name  must  long  ago  have  been 
forgotten  as  unworthy  of  his  station.  But 
his  fame  being  a consequence  and  not  a 
cause  of  his  actions,  having  followed  where 
it  was  not  sought,  being  but  a radiation  of 
his  unobtrusive  virtues,  his  charity,  his 
modesty,  his  dignity,  and  his  erudition,  it 
will  heighten  with  time  and  become  dearer 
as  generation  succeeds  generation.  His 
toils  and  his  services  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion, the  fruits  of  his  apostolical  labors 
which  are  yet  multiplying  around  us,  will 
forever  embalm  his  memory  in  the  hearts  of 
American  Catholics,  and  future  annals  will 
rank  his  pious  efforts  with  a Patrick  in  Ire- 
land, and  an  Austin  in  England. 

Many  remarkable  virtues  of  our  venera- 
ble archbishop  have  not  been  specially  set 
forth  in  this  article,  because  it  is  already 
swelled  beyond  the  limits  designed  for  it 
His  tender  regard  for  the  poor  and  the  af- 
flicted, which  might  be  illustrated  by  nu-  ; 


merous  and  most  affecting  examples  must 
on  this  account  be  passed  over,  with  the 
subjoined  testimony  of  a general  character 
furnished  by  his  biographer.  His  chari- 
ties were  only  bounded  by  his  means,  and 
they  fell  around  him  like  the  dews  of  hea- 
ven hid^  and  unseen.  To  those  who 
stood  not  in  need  of  the  comforts  of  life,  he 
administered  the  consolation  of  his  counsd. 
The  veil  of  mourning  which  hid  the  tears  af 
the  afflicted,  covered  many  a heart  not  of 
his  own  particular  flock,  which  felt  that  it 
lost  in  him  an  inestimable  friend.’’* 

The  remains  of  this  great  man  were  fol- 
lowed to  their  last  earthly  resting  place  by 
as  great  and  orderly  a concourse  of  people 
as  Baltimore  had  ever  before  that  occasion 
witnessed  together  at  one  time.  Business 
was  stopped,  schools  were  closed,  and 
young  and  old,  clergy  and  laity  without  dis- 
tinction of  sects  mingled  in  the  sorrowing 
train  to  pay  the  last  sad  tribute  to  one  whom 
all  had  loved  and  esteemed.  His  death  oc- 
curred on  the  3d  of  December,  1815,  in  the 
year  that  closed  the  late  war.”  Thus  it 
would  seem  that  Gk>d  rewarded  alike  the 
purity  of  his  patriotism  and  the  sanctity  of 
his  life.  For  he  was  suffered  to  Hot  to  re- 
joice over  the  glorious  termination  of  our 
second  struggle  with  England,  and  to  die 
by  a most  happy  coincidence  on  the  festival 
day  of  the  most  exalted  of  modem  apostles, 
Sl  Francis  Xavier. 

* Bioxraphieal  Sketch,  p.  216. 
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Tie  following  lines  were  the  fruit  of  an 
effort  to  express  in  verse  some  of  those 
feelings  which  crowd  on  the  soul  of  a Chris- 
tian who  assists,  understandingly,  at  the 
mystic  rite  by  which  the  Saviourcommanded 
his  apostles  to  show  forth’’ the  tremen- 
dous expiation  on  Calvary,  till  his  second 
coming.  Short  as  human  language  must 
ever  fall  of  the  object,  in  such  attempts,  the 
indulgent  comments  attracted  by  a former 

Ib,., 


publication  of  the  little  poem,  if  it  may 
aspire  to  so  high  a name,  have  induced 
this  reprint,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  pos- 
sibly excite  the  curiosity  of  some  separated 
brother  to  investigate  the  deep  meaning  of 
every  circumstance  connected  with  what, 
through  want  of  information,  he  is,  per- 
haps, accustomed  to  denounce  as  sense- 
less mummery,”  or  soul-destroying  idol- 
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It  was  impossible^  in  such  a fonn^  to  ex- 
hibit more  than  a very  general  outline  of 
the  subject  't'he  author^s  sole  endeavor 
was  to  throw  light  on  the  more  prominent 
points  of  the  divine  ceremonial ; but  he  hopes 
the  little  that  has  been  done  may  invite  to 
more  profound  examination  into  Ut|it  most 
important  department  of  theological  science^ 


indicated  by  the  familiar  rule,  kx  orandi— 
kx  crtdmdV^  Those  who  would  follow 
this  suggestion  could  hardly  be  referred  to 
a more  interesting  or  instructive  work  than 
the  **  Explanation  of  the  Mass,”  by  the 
late  lamented  Bishop  England,  prefixed  to 
his  translation  of  the  Missal,  which,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  is  nearly  out  of  prmt 


The  deep-toned  bell  hath  rang  its  warning  peal, 

And  joyful  Christians  throng  the  lofty  dome ; 

Before  the  sacred  signs  they  reverent  kneel ; — 

Here  the  Good  Shepherd  bears  his  wanderer  home ; 
There  the  pure  Virgin  clasps  her  Infant  God, 

And  there  be  bleeds  on  high  beneath  his  Fafoer^s  rod ! 

Thy  tabenaeles,  Lord  of  Holts!  how  fair! 

For  thy  bright  courts  our  spirits  Cunt  and  long ; 

The  wounded  heart  and  wearied  flesh  may  there 
Pour  to  the  living  God  a joyful  song. 

Yea ! to  thine  altars  hath  the  swallow  hung 

Her  nest — and  there  the  sparrow  hides  her  cidlow  young  !* 

Now  heaves  the  organ  with  its  tuneful  breath, 

And  plaintive  voices  wake  a solemn  strain; 

While  to  the  **  dulcet  symphony,*’  beneath 
Moves,  with  infontUe  grace,  a white-stoled  train ; 

Them  following  slow,  with  measured  step  sublime. 

The  holy  feebleness  of  age,  or  manhood’s  virgin  prime.t 

Type  of  our  great  High  Priest  he  pausing  stands. 

With  many  an  emblem  in  his  vesture  shown ; 

The  robe  of  purity — subjection’s  bands — 

The  yoke  of  Christ  athwart  his  shoulder  thrown — 

While  the  bright  cross  upon  his  back  displayed 
TeDs  bow  the  priceless  debt  of  fallen  man  was  paid. 

Armed  with  that  sign  of  grace  he  dares  to  call. 

In  humble  trust,  on  God’s  most  holy  name ; 

Then  lowly  bending,  for  himself  and  all 
Breathes  the  sad  accents  of  remorse  and  shame. 

Ye  who  rejoice  repentant  man  to  see 

Your  prayers  in  heaven  unite  to  set  the  sinner  free 

Lo ! to  the  holiest  place  ” the  priest  ascends,  * 

As  seen  by  fidth  its  mystic  veil  expands ; 

Before  the  mercy  seat  he  humbly  bends ; 

The  golden  censer  loads  his  sacred  bands ; 

Then  smokes  the  incense,  curling  toward  the  skies — 

So  let  our  prayers,  O Lord ! before  thy  throne  arise  !§ 


* Psalm  Izxzili. 
t Luke  zv,  7.  Apoe.  v,  8. 


t Apoe.  ziv,  4. 
§ Psalm  ezl,  2. 
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Now  from  frie  sicred  fimnti  of  tnith  he  drawi 
Or  coQSolttioD,  hope,  or  holj  joj ; 

But  in  the  riew  of  G^*8  infrected  lews. 

Loud  cries  for  mercy  still  our  tongues  employ — 

Till  the  angelic  song  proclaims  again. 

Glory  to  God  on  high ! and  pence  to  willing  men ! 

We  praise,  O God ! we  bless  thee,  we  adore 
Almighty  Father ! — Sole  begotten  Son ! 

O Lamb  of  God ! thy  mercy  we  implore ; 

Hear  from  the  right  hand  of  thy  Father's  throne ! 

For  thou  art  holy ! thou  alone  art  Lord ! 

In  hia  own  glory  with  the  Paraclete  adored ! 

Then  warning  all  their  hearts  with  him  to  raise. 

The  Priest,  like  Mokes,  heavenward  lilts  his  hands ; 

For  health,  and  peace,  and  innocence  he  prays. 

Increase  of  faith,  and  light  to  darkened  lands. 

Loud  peals  the  echo  of  the  deep  Amen  !*’ 

And  next  is  heard  the  law,  frtun  some  inspired  pen. 

The  book  removed  now  shows  departed  sway 
From  elder  Sanhedrim  to  Christian  fold ) 

The  taper's  flame  commemorates  the  day 
When  fire-baptized  tbe  twelve  their  message  told, — 

Lights  of  the  world ! «« Cleanse,  Lord ! my  lips  and  soul. 

As  erst  thou  didst  Isaiah's  with  a burning  coal !" 

So  prays  the  priest,  devoutly  bowing  low, 

Ere  he  presumes  the  Gospel  to  proclaim ; 

Repeating  next  the  symbol,  framed  to  show 
Christ's  changeless  Church  in  every  age  tbe  same 
In  every  clime,  wherever  shines  the  sun. 

One  Shepherd  and  one  fold  — **  Lord,  frdtb,  baptism — one  !"t 

In  secret,  now,  believers ! breathe  your  prayers ! 

Attentive  earth ! profoundest  silence  bold ! 

For  now  tbe  priest  tbe  sacrifice  prepares — 

That  **  offering  clean,"|  by  Malachi  fimtold ; 

Presenting  first,  by  institute  divine. 

Thy  mystic  rite,  Melchisedecb ! in  bread  and  wioe.§ 

Tbe  clouding  censer  yet  again  he  heaves ; 

Washed  are  his  bands  from  every  earthly  stain ; 

A brighter  glow  his  kindling  fiuth  conceives. 

Till  rapt  in  prayer  he  joins  tbe  seraph’s  strain ! 

Thee,  Lord  of  hosts ! thrice  holy  they  proclaim ; 

Hosanna ! blessed  is  He  that  cometb  in  thy  name ! 

Now,  rescued  man ! restrain  thy  struggling  breath ! 

Ye  powers  of  darkness ! bow  tbe  trembling  knee ! 

For  now  the  Church  **  shows  forth  ” her  Saviour’s  death ! 

His  words  are  spoken ! — God  of  mercy!  see. 

Thy  Lamb  lies  slain  in  mystic  sacrifice ! 

While  angels  prostrate  fidl— archangels  veil  their  eyes ! 

* John  z,  16.  t Ephcs.  iv,  5.  t Malaehi  i,  11. 

§ Genesis  ziv,  18.  Psalm  euc,  4.  Abrews  v,  6, 7. 
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Now  may  we  call  thee  “ Father,**  free  from  fear; 

Thy  kingdom  come ! hallowed  be  thy  name ! 

Thy  will  be  done  by  feeble  mortab  here. 

As  in  thy  heavenly  courts  on  earth  the  same ! 

Feed  us ! Unharmed,  untempted  let  us  live ! 

Forgive  us  oar  sins,  as  others  we  forgive ! 

In  penance  washed,  ye  faithful,  now  draw  nigh. 

With  grateful  love  partake  your  heavenly  food ! 

Unless  you  eat  your  Saviour’s  flesh  you  die ! 

“ Hb  flesh  is  meat  indeed,”  and  “ drink  Ms  blood  !”• 

Let  awful  joy  inflame  each  glowing  breast, 

«<  Our  Passover  b slain— come  let  us  keep  the  feast  !”t 

The  mysteries  are  ended ; Christians,  now 
Depart  with  blessing ! — ^but  before  ye  go. 

Your  knees  and  hearts  once  more  in  homage  bow — 

“ The  Word  incarnate  dwelt  with  us  below  !”t 
We  leave  thy  temple.  Lord ! but  not  thy  sight ; 

Vouchsafe,  through  life’s  dark  ways,  to  guide  our  steps  aright ! 

♦ John  vi,  54—56.  f 1 Cor.  v,  7,  8.  t John  i,  14. 


AD  POPULUM. 

IS  IT  SAFER  TO  BE  A CATHOLIC,  OR  TO  BELONG  TO  SOME  OTHER  COMMUNION  ? 

NO.  I.  • 


L 


r'  it  b a principle  of  our  nature  to  adopt 
the  safer  of  two  ways  that  may  chance 
to  lie  open  before  us,  and  if  the  obligation 
of  selecting  the  more  secure  is  infinitely 
greater  when  our  souls  are  concerned,  than 
when  there  is  question  of  our  corporal  wel- 
fare only,  then  we  cannot  hesitate  a mo- 
ment in  our  choice  between  Catholicity  and 
any  other  exbting  form  of  Christianity. 
The  more  closely  we  examine  thb  proposi- 
tion, the  more  firmly  shall  we  be  persuaded 
of  its  truth. 

We  might  appeal  to  the  admissions  of  the 
most  learned  and  most  candid  of  our  sepa- 
rated brethren  in  proof  of  our  assertion. 
We  might  appeal  to  the  unanswerable  ar- 
guments derived  from  a plain  and  simple 
comparison  between  Catholic  and  anti-ca- 
tholic doctrines  and  practices.  We  might 
appeal  to  facts  with  which  every  Catholic 
missionary  is  perfectly  familiar, — ^we  allude 
to  those  innumerable  cases  in  which  we  are 


VoL.  11.— No.  6. 


called  upon  to  minister,  in  the  hour  of  death, 
to  those  who  were  bom  and  educated,  and 
who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  other  com- 
munions. How  is  it  that  the  Catholic  clergy 
are  so  frequently,  nay,  incessantly  sum- 
moned to  receive  dying  Christians  of  other 
denominations  into  the  Catholic  Church, 
whUst  not  a single  instance  can  be  adduced 
of  a Catholic  wishing  to  die  in  any  other 
communion  than  hb  own  ? The  question 
is  easily  answered.  It  is  owing  to  a con- 
viction which  sober  reflection  and  observa- 
tion have  produced  and  are  daily  producing 
upon  the  minds  of  many  of  our  separated 
brethren, — that  though  it  b more  pleasant 
to  Iwe  under  the  more  indulgent  auspices 
of  other  denominations,  it  is  safer  to  die  in 
the  Catholic  religion.  A moment’s  reflec- 
tion will  enable  us  to  account  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  so  many  are  daily  coming 
to  this  conclusion,  and  are  acting  upon  it. 

In  the  first  place  the  Catholic  religion  ' 

; 
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possesses  all  the  adyantages— all  the  seeu- 
rit]r  possessed  by  any  or  all  of  the  other  de- 
nominations ; and  besides  these  advantages 
and  this  security,  common  to  all,  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  possesses  many  great  advan- 
tages and  much  important  security,  of 
which  all  other  denominations  are  destitute. 
The  truth  of  this  remark  will  become  ap- 
parent if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  difference 
between  Catholicity  and  the  doctrines  of 
those  other  denominations  is,  that  the  for- 
mer is  a pontive,  the  latter  a negaHoe  sys- 
tem. Those  different  denominations  hold 
nothing  that  the  Catholic  Church  does  not 
hold ; but  the  Catholic  Church  holds  many 
things  that  are  not  taught  by  any  of  those 
denominations  or  by  all  of  them  together. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  divines  of  those  other 
denominations  admit,  and  are  forced  to  ad- 
mit, that  salvation  is  attainable  in  the  Ca- 
tholic Church;  but  Catholic  divines  can 
never  admit  that  salvation  is  attainable  in 
those  other  systems,  except  in  the  case  of 
invincible  ignorance.  Why  sol  because 
Christ  declares  that  faith  is  necessary  to 
ssdvation ; and  he  also  declares  that  by  fiM 
he  means  the  admission,  not  of  some,  but  of 
**  all  things  whatsoever  he  revealed. 

Besides  this,  the  Scripture  informs  us 
that  whosoever  shall  observe  the  whole 
law,  but  offend  in  one  point,  is  become 
guilty  of  all;’’  so  that  he  who  refuses,  except 
in  the  case  of  invincible  ignorance,  to  admit 
one  single  article  of  faith  revealed  by  Christ, 
does  not  hold  the  fakh  of  Christ,  and  con- 
sequently, since  faith  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, is  out  of  the  way  of  salvation.  What, 
then,  must  be  the  dreadful  insecurity  of 
those  who  offend,  not  only  in  one  point, 
but  who  reject  Jwe  $eventh$  of  the  doctrine 
held  by  tbe  Church  of  Christ  in  all  ages  1 
we  mean  Jwe  of  the  seven  sacraments.  For 
each  of  the  five  siheraments  rejected  at  the 
time  of  the  reformation,  had  always  been 
held  in  the  Catholic  Church,  as  of  divine 
institution,  no  less  than  the  two  retained  by 
those  who  left  the  Church  at  that  period. 
This,  then,  is  one  of  the  many  reflec- 
tions which  are  constantly  operating  so 
powerfully  in  convincing  our  dissenting 
brethren  of  their  alarming  insecurity — one 
of  the  many  reflections  which  are  constantly 


mducing  them  to  die  Catholics,  afier  having 
Koed  separated  from  the  Catholic  Church. 
They  know  that  in  making  the  exchange 
they  are  getting  mere  for  leu.  They  know 
that  at  aU  events,  according  to  the  conces- 
sions of  their  own  divines,  they  can  lose 
nothing  in  point  of  security,  and  that  they 
may  secure  much,  even  the  salvation  of 
their  souls. 

Another  powerful  consideration  arising 
from  the  circumstance  that  Catholicity  is  a 
poeUwe,  and  the  other  a negative  system,  is 
this — ^that  even  supposing  some  points  of 
Catholic  doctrine  wrong  (which,  however, 
is  an  impossible  supposition,  since  it  is  a 
plain  historical  fact  that  every  point  of  Ca- 
tholic doctrine  has  been  taught  in  every  age 
from  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles), 
the  worst  and  only  consequence  would  be, 
according  to  the  acknowledgment  of  divines 
of  other  communions,  that  the  Catholic 
Church  holds  some  things  more  than  are 
necessary  to  salvation;  things,  however, 
which  all  acknowledge  to  be  good  in  them- 
selves. But  supposing,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Catholic  doctrine  right,  what  is  the  con- 
sequence? The  consequence  is,  that  those 
other  denominations  rtjeei  some  things  ne- 
cessary to  salvation. 

Let  us  take  an  example.  Suppose  the 
Catholic  Church  wrong  in  holding  that  Ixyt- 
Hem,  for  example,  is  necessary  to  salvation. 
What  would  be  the  consequence?  The 
consequence  would  be  that  the  Catholic 
Church  would  require  one  thing  more  than 
is  necessary  to  salvation ; a thing,  however, 
which  our  separated  friends,  no  less  than 
ourselves,  acknowledge  to  be  good  in  itself. 
But  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  right  in  holding  that 
baptism  is  necessary  to  salvation.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  those  who  neglect  to  be 
baptized,  omit  something  essential  to  sal- 
vation. Is  not  this  true?  and  is  it  not  as 
startling  as  it  is  true?  Is  it  strange,  then, 
that  those  who  feel  a proper  solicitude  for 
the  salvation  of  their  souls,  should  be  daily 
seen  leaving  that  less  secu|?e  for  a more  se- 
cure way  ? 

A similar  argument  may  be  used  in  re- 
lation to  every  one,  not  only  of  the  Jwe  sa- 
craments rejected  at  the  time  of  the  refor- 
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laatioH^  but  in  relation  to  each  of  the  mom 
sacraments;  for,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
so  called  reformers  deprived  their  followers 
of  the  use  of  the  fiot  sacraments,  they  took 
away  all  substance  from  the  two  which 
they  retained.  They  abolished  five,  and 
gave  only  the  shadow  of  the  other  two. 
The  holy  eochaiist  was  no  longer  what  the 
whole  Catholic  world  had  always  held  it  to 
be,  the  true  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  it  was  nothing  more 
than  bread  and  wine.  Baptism,  the  other 
samment  retained,  was  no  longer  the  means 
of  the  remission  of  sin,  whether  original 
or  actual ; it  was  a bare  rite,’’  to  use  the 
very  words  in  which  it  has  been  defined, 
‘'no  more  than  a representation  of  our  en- 
trance into  the  Church  of  Christ”  But 
we  cannot  occupy  more  space,  just  now, 
in  shewing  the  extreme  meagreness,  bar- 
ramess,  and  poverty  of  every  form  of  Chris- 
tianity, separated  from  the  Catholic  Church. 
We  wish  to  show  how  the  argument  just 
applied  to  bapHtm,  applies  also  to  the  other 
sacraments. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  sa- 
crament of  pmanct,  as  taught  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  is  not  essential  to  salvation 
(though  the  Catholic  world  has  always  held 
it  so) — ^what  would  be  the  consequence? 
Simply  fiiat  the  CathoHc  Church  requires 
her  children  to  do  one  thing  more  than  is 
necessary  to  salvation;  a filing,  however, 
which  our  separated  brethren,  without  num- 
ber, regard  as  a most  admirable  and  a most 
useful  institution.  But  let  us  suppose,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  world  up  to  the  time  of  the  re- 
formation is  correct,  and  that  the  sacrament 
of  penance,  of  which  eo/^etdon  is  an  essen- 
tial part,  if  necessary  to  salvation — what  is 
the  consequence  ? The  consequence  is  that 
our  sqMurated  brethren  live  and  die  in  the 
omission  of  something  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. Now,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  con- 
siderations, which  is  the  safer  of  these  two 
systems?  According  to  the  concession  of 
even  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  there  is 
no  risk  in  belonging  to  the  Catholic  religion ; 
but  unless  the  whole  Christian  world  up  to 
the  time  of  the  reformation,  and  the  whole 
Catholic  world  since  that  period,  be  in  error. 


there  is  the  most  imminent  danger,  nay,  ab- 
solute certainty,  of  the  most  dreadful  con- 
sequences to  those  who,  except  in  the  case 
of  invincible  ignorance,  take  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  living  and  dying 
in  the  disregard  of  those  necessary  means 
of  salvation  appointed  by  Christ 

The  same  argument  may  be  applied  with 
file  same  force  in  the  cases  of  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  eucharist  and  holy  orders. 
And  even  with  respect  to  the  three  remaining 
sacraments,  confirmation,  extreme  unction 
and  matrimony,  what  is  the  state  of  the 
case?  According  to  the  constant  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  they  are  not,  indeed,  neces- 
sary to  salvation  as  the  other  four  sacra- 
ments are,  but  still  they  are  sacraments ; 
that  u,  they  are  rites  by  which,  in  virtue 
of  the  institution  of  Jesus  Christ,  most 
important  graces  are  conveyed  to  our  souls, 
and  without  which  our  souls  remain  des- 
titute of  those  invaluable  graces.  Now  of 
those  three  sacramental  rites,  one,  fiiat  is, 
extreme  unction,  exists  not  at  all,  except 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  other  two, 
matrimony  and  confirmation  exist  not  as 
eaeraments,  that  is,  they  are  not  regarded 
as  eev^erring  grace,  except  in  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Though  this  argument,  when  applied  to 
fiiese  three  sacraments,  must  be  less  cogent, 
less  calculated  to  strike  the  mind  than  when 
applied  to  the  other  four  sacraments, — less 
strikingly  demonstrative  of  file  incompara- 
bly greater  security  furnished  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  still  much  might  be  said  in  re- 
lation to  even  these  three.  And  the  spiritual 
aid  derived  from  these  three  sacraments  is  so 
great  that  even  if  the  Catholic  Church  pos- 
sessed no  other  advantage  over  other  de- 
nominations, this  alone  ought  to  suffice  to 
make  every  person  who  is  really  solicitous 
about  his  salvation,  resolve  upon  entering 
her  communion. 

Passing  over  in  silence  the  important 
graces  received  through  the  mediums  of  the 
sacraments  of  confirmation  and  matrimony, 
we  come  at  once  to  extreme  unction.  This 
sacrament  is  not,  indeed,  neeemary  to  salvar 
tion ; but  are  we  to  despise  every  thing  that 
is  not  necetmry  to  salvation?  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  an  institntioa  may  be  not  abso- 
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lutely  nectiMtry  to  salvation,  and  still  con- 
tribute greatly  towards  insuring  security? 
Yes,  and  so  it  is  with  extreme  unction. 
Did  our  Saviour  lose  his  time  when  he  in- 
stituted this  sacrament?  Might  he  have 
been  better  employed?  Say  not  that  the 
Scr^tvre  does  not  pronounce  it  an  institu- 
tion of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  The  Scrip- 
ture doe$  dedare  it,  at  least  equivalently : 

Is  any  man  sick  among  you  ? Let  him 
bring  in  the  priests  of  the  Church,  and  let 
them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with 
oil  in  ^e  name  of  the  Lord : And  the  prayer 
of  faith  shall  save  the  sick  man : and  the 
Lord  shall  raise  him  up : and  if  he  be  in 
sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him.”  (St 
James  v.)  The  Scripture,  therefore,  de- 
scribee it  as  an  outward  rite  doing  good  to 
the  soul  or  conferring  grace.  Now  we 
know  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to 
attach  to  an  outward  action  or  visible  sign 
the  power  of  doing  good  to  the  soul,  and 
of  conferring  grace ; therefore  it  was  Ckni 
who  invested  it  with  that  power.  The 
Scripture  does  not  declare  it  m so  many 
\Dord».  Why  if  we  are  to  discard  every 
doctrine  for  which  the  Scripture  does  not 
vouch  m so  many  words,  we  shall  have  to 
discard  the  majority  of  the  great  truths  of 
religion,  and  very  many  practices  and  ob- 
servances which  aU  Catholics  as  well  as 
Christians  of  every  communion,  hold  to  be 
obligatory.  We  cannot  now  stop  to  give 
all  the  arguments  by  which  extreme  unc- 
tion is  proved  to  be  a sacrament  Suffice 
it  for  us  at  present  that  the  whole  Christian 
world  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  up  to 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
held  it  as  such,  and  that  for  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  the  dying  Christian  has  always 
regarded  it  as  one  of  its  divinely  instituted 
channels,  through  which  the  saving  blood 
of  Christ  was  to  be  communicated  to  his 
soul  in  that  most  awful  hour — the  hour  of 
his  death. 

But  let  us  suppose  the  Cathob’c  Church 
wrong  in  this  doctrine — ^what  is  the  con- 
sequence? The  consequence  is  that  she 
does  one,  thing  mart  than  is  necessary  to 
salvation  ] a thing,  however,  which  is  not 
only  innocent  but  which  the  Scripture  posi- 
tively commands,  and  which  the  Scripture 


prescribes  to  be  admmisteied  in  (he  very 
manner  in  which  it  has  always  been,  and 
is  still  daily  administered  in  ffie  Church. 
''Is  any  man  sick  among  you?  Let  him 
bring  in  the  priests  of  the  Church,  and  let 
them  pray  over  him : anointing  him  with 
oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,”  &e.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  let  us  suppose  the  Catholic 
Church  right,  and  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
The  consequence  is  that  all  except  Catho- 
lica  die  without  the  assistance  of  a sacra- 
ment which  Christ  appointed  with  the  ex- 
press view  of  assisting  us  in  that  dread  hour. 

If  it  is  safer  to  be  baptized  than  not  to  be 
baptized  at  all,  or  than  to  be  carelessly  or 
improperly  baptized,  then  it  is  safer  to  be- 
long to  the  Catholic  Church  than  to  any 
other.  And  why?  because  according  to 
the  principles  of  some  of  those  other  denomi- 
nations, it  is  not  only  mmecessary,  but  im- 
proper to  baptize,  and,  therefore,  they  do 
not  baptize  at  all.  The  ministers  of  some 
other  denominations  are  willing  to  baptize 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  parents 
or  of  individuals ; but  not  that  they  attach 
any  importance,  or  any  great  importance  to 
it,  whilst  even  those  who  hold  in  ^wory 
with  the  Catholic  Church,  that  baptism  is 
necessary  to  salvation,  irequently  baptize  in 
such  a way,  that  their  baptism  is  either 
certainly  invalid,  or  at  best  extremely  doubt- 
ful ; so  that  upon  receiving  into  the  Catho- 
lic Church  persons  thus  baptized,  we  al- 
ways re-baptize.  Therefore,  again  it  is 
safer  to  be  a Catholic. 

If  confirmation  is  a sacrament,  as  the  Ca- 
tholic world  has  always  taught,  it  is  safer 
to  be  a Catholic,  because  in  only  one  de- 
nomination besides  the  Catholic  Church 
does  it  exist  at  all,  and  nowhere  except  in 
the  Catholic  Church  is  it  a sacrament,  or 
the  means  of  imparting  grace  to  the  soul. 
And  even  if  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  this 
point  were  incorrect,  there  can  still  be  no 
harm  in  our  doing  as  the  " Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles” tells  us,  that  the  primitive  Christians 
did ; that  is,  in  permitting  " the  bishops  of 
of  our  souk  ” to  impose  hands,  and  to  pray 
over  us,  that  the  Holy  Gffiost  may  descend 
upon  us. 

It  has  been  said,  and  with  perfect  accu- 
racy, that  custom  is  a second  natiue.  We 
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can  accmtom  ouraelves  to  any  thing — to 


any  omission  or  neglect,  no  matter  how 
cfiminal  or  how  fatal  Most  foreign  and 
abhorrent  is  it  to  our  nature  to  utter  or  write 
a word  which  may  wound  the  feelings  of 
any  one,  or  recall  unpleasant  recollections ; 
but  our  duty  is  a sacred  one,  and  one  from 
the  discharge  of  which  we  may  not  shrink ; 
and  whexe  the  salyatkm  of  immortal  souls 
is  at  stake,  we  must  be  permitted  to  ex- 
press a plain  truth  in  plain  terms.  Those 
then,  who  are  bom  and  educated  in  a com- 
munion separated  from  the  Catholic  Church, 
are  all  their  lives  accustomed  to  attach  com- 
paratively little  importance  to  those  exter- 
nal acts  of  religion,  which  our  Redeemer  so 
imperativdy  commands  as  necessary  to  sal- 
vation. They  can  sit  by  the  couch  upon 
which  is  extended  the  enfeebled,  emaciated, 
and  almost  exanimate  form  of  some  be- 
loved  relative  or  acquaintance — they  can  see 
the  ghastly  spectre,  death,  approaching 
inch  by  inch — one  UMHumt  more  and  the 
soul  will  have  taken  its  departure,and  yet  the 
question  **  Has  heever  even  been  baptized?’^ 
is  frequently  omitted.  Indeed  it  />ften  hap- 
pens as  we  ascertain  by  subsequent  inquiry, 
that  not  even  the  thought  of  putting  such  a 
question  ever  entered  the  mind  of  any  in- 


chridual  presoit  How  different  is  the 
case  where  Catholics  are  concerned  ? and 
what  solicitude  is  evinced  that  not  only  bap- 
tism, but  all  the  sacramoits  be  duly  re- 
ceived ? but  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
we  can  now  say  nothing. 

Is  it  safer  to  be  a Catholic  or  to  belong  to 
some  other  communion  ? With  the  recol- 
lection of  what  has  been  said,  particulariy 
of  the  sacraments  of  biq)ti8m  and  prance, 
fresh  upon  our  memories,  can  we  wonder 
that  the  Catholic  clergy  are  incessantly 
called  upon  to  receive  dying  Christians  of 
other  denominations  into  the  Catholic 
Church,  whilst  not  a single  instance  can  be 
adduced  of  a Catholic  wishing  to  die  in  any 
other  communion  than  his  own  7 The  fact 
is  certainly  a remarkable  one — the  explana- 
tion which  we  beg  our  readers  to  bear  in 
mind  is  simply  this : — that  even  on  the  im- 
possiUe  supposition  that  the  Catholic  errs, 
he  errs  by  doing  some  things  more  than  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  salvation — things, 
however,  which  our  dissenting  brethren  ac- 
knowledge to  be  innocent  and  good  in  them- 
selves ; but  if  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  right, 
those  of  all  other  communions  live  and  die 
itt  the  omission  of  many  things  essential  to 
salvation.  C. 
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Mr.  DUBOIS  had  that  bold  and  san- 
guine spirit,  which  is  required  in  the 
founder  of  important  institutions  or  the 
leader  in  arduous  enterprises.  When  he 
undertook  to  build  the  first  Catholic  church 
in  Frederick,  he  no  sooner  exhibited  his 
plans  and  an  estimate  of  the  expenses,  than 
every  body  predicted  that  the  undertaking 
must  fruL  "We  all  thought,”  to  rq>eat 
the  words  of  one  of  his  parishioners,  who 
now  fills  with  honor  the  first  judicial  sta- 
tion in  our  government,  " we  all  thought, 
that  the  means  could  never  be  raised  to  pay 


for  such  a building,  that  the  church  would 
never  be  completed,  and  if  it  were  comple- 
ted, it  would  never  be  filled  with  Catholics.” 
Mr.  Dubois  thought  differently,  and  he  per- 
severed. He  built  the  church,  paid  for  it, 
and  lived  not  only  to  see  it  filled,  but  to 
celebrate  the  divine  mysteries  in  that  much 
more  spacious  and  more  splendid  temple, 
which  has  been  erected  by  bis  present  wor- 
thy successor  in  the  pastorship  of  that  con- 
gregation. In  like  manner,  when  he  spoke 
to  the  people  of  die  great  plan,  which  he 
was  revotring  in  his  active  mind,  of  estab- 
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lishing  a college  for  the  education  of  their 
children  and  the  supply  of  the  holy  minis- 
try, there  were  few,  if  any,  who  could  en- 
ter into  his  views.  Most  persons  listened 
with  looks  of  surprise  or  smiles  of  incredu- 
lity, and,  some  privately  pronounced  him 
crazy;  and  many  a laugh  and  jeer  went 
round,  when,  amid  difficulties,  which  we 
can  scarce  conceive,  he  was  bringing  to- 
gether, in  the  midst  of  a dense,  miry  and 
almost  inaccessible  thicket,  the  rude  mate- 
rials of  his  first  humble  school  house. 
Need  I now  ask,  who  was  right — the  bold, 
indeiatigable,  heaven-inspired  projector,  or 
the  idle,  short-sighted  scofiers  ? Afier  all, 
both  were  right.  They  took  the  natural 
view  of  things : he  viewed  the  matter  in  the 
light  of  divine  faith.  They  said  : it  is  hu- 
manly impossible.  He  said  : this  thing  is 
indeed  impossible  with  men,  but  it  is  not  so 
with  God.  "He,”  to  use  the  beautiful 
language  of  the  psalmist, " He  dwelt  in  the 
aid  of  the  Most  High ; he  was  overshadowed 
by  his  shoulders,  and  in  his  wings  he 
trusted.”  (Psalm  xc.)  Yet  while  he  trusted 
entirely  in  the  help  of  Qod,  he  labored,  as 
if  all  depended  on  himself.  It  was  a curi- 
ous spectacle,  to  see  this  polished  gentleman 
and  dignified  ecclesiastic  sharing  with  the 
hardy  sons  of  toil  the  roughest  drudgery,  to 
further  his  humble  improvements ; follow- 
ing the  ponderous  wain  over  difficult  and 
dangerous  roads;  cheering  the  woodman, 
whose  axe  made  the  forest  ring;  plying 
the  spade  with  hands  more  fit  to  wield  the 
crosier,  and  presiding  at  the  rural  fote  in 
honor  of  the  successful  raising  of  a log 
building,  with  manners  that  would  have 
graced  the  saloons  of  his  native  city.  But 
it  was  by  such  means  that  he  commanded 
success,  when  another  would  have  yielded 
to  despair. 

During  the  fourteen  years  that  he  resided 
at  Frederick,  he  was  accustomed  to  visit 
this  neighborhood  once  a month,  celebra- 
ting mass  alternately  at  Emmittsburg  and 
in  the  old  chapel,  which  was  but  a room  in 
the  farm-house  of  the  first  settler  here ; for 
after  the  Protestant  revolution  in  Maryland, 
a Catholic  church  could  not  be  erected  in 
the  province.  He  had  improved  and  de- 
corated the  little  church  in  Emmittsburg, 


erected  a short  time  before  by  a zealous 
priest  from  the  **  Island  of  Saints,”  liberally 
seconded  by  a few  Catholics  of  that  village* 
He  had  selected,  in  the  midst  of  a dense  for- 
est, a site  of  unrivalled  grandeur  and  beauty, 
and  on  it  reared,  by  immense  personal  ex- 
ertions, the  church,  in  which  we  are  now 
assembled.  The  time  had  come,  when  his 
great  project  of  establishing  a college  was 
to  be  carried  into  effect  A friendless  for- 
eigner, lisping  " a language  which  he  had 
not  known,”  an  exile  flying  from  the  sword 
of  persecution,  a penniless  priest,  under- 
takes alone  to  do  that,  which  the  authority 
and  treasures  of  the  state  of  Maryland  have 
scarcely  been  able  to  accomplish.  And, 
my  brethren,  he  succeeds.  By  his  own  ex- 
ertions, without  one  dollar  of  endowment 
or  donation  from  the  state,  with  no  munifi- 
cent grant,  no  rich  bequest,  nothing  but  his 
own  energies  and  the  help  of  Gfod  to  rely 
on,  he  triumphs  over  every  difficulty  and 
succeeds  beyond  all  expectation.  Go  back 
in  fancy  to  the  year  1809,  when  the  first 
log  building  stood  there  below,  with  a very 
narrow  clearing  in  front  and  the  wild  fox 
and  wolf  howling  in  the  distance.  Con- 
trast that  with  the  present  state  of  things, — 
and  look  at  the  corresponding  increase  of 
blessings  and  advantages  derived  from  the 
toils  and  struggles  of  Mr.  Dubois,  and  then, 
if  you  can,  refuse  your  tribute  of  gratitude 
to  this  distinguished  benefactor  to  the  cause 
of  education,  of  charity,  and  of  religion. 
Do  you  ask  the  secret  of  this  wonderful 
success?  Simply  this,  my  brethren — the 
divine  blessing  prospering  all  his  labors. 
Yes, " the  finger  of  Gfod  was  there :”  (Exod. 
i 19.)  he  was  but  the  instrument  of  Him, 
who  "chooses  the  foolish  things  of  this 
world,  that  he  may  confound  the  wise,  and 
the  weak  things  of  this  world,  that  he  may 
confound  the  strong ;”  " for  that  which  is 
foolish  of  Gfod  is  wiser  than  men,  and  that 
which  is  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than 
men.”  (1  Con.  i.) 

His  primary  object  was  to  establish  a 
seminary  for  ecclesiastical  education.  The 
Catholic  church  in  the  United  States  was 
as  yet  almost  entirely  dependent  on  Europe 
for  the  educatien  of  its  missionaries.  Bishop 
CaiToU,  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Baltimore, 
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which  then  comprised  the  entire  Union^  in 
the  year  1790,  immediately  set  himself 
about  establishing  a seminary,  and  called 
from  Europe  those  learned,  pious,  and  ven- 
eraUe  members  of  the  Society  of  St  Sulpice, 
to  whom  our  country  at  large  and  this  diocess 
in  particular,  are  so  greatly  indebted.  Mr. 
Dubois  wished  to  associate  his  labors  with 
theirs,  and  for  a time  conducted  his  little  in- 
stitution, as  a hranch  of  the  Sulpitian  semi- 
nary. But  difficulties  rather  than  advan- 
tages growing  out  of  this  union,  the  parties, 
who  had  a common  object,  though  they 
might  differ  as  to  the  means,  agreed,  like 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  to  go  their  several  ways 
in  peace ; and  the  divine  blessing  attended 
them  both.  It  was  most  signally  bestowed 
on  Mr.  Dubois’  undertaking.  From  the 
little  nursery,  which  he  had  planted  by  the 
mountain’s  side,  he  was  able  soon  to  present 
to  his  bishop,  as  the  first  firuits  of  his  zeal, 
several  pious  youths  fully  prepared  for  the 
study  of  theology  and  destined  to  shine 
among  the  ornaments  of  the  sanctuary. 
Ere  long  he  ia  surrounded  by  a crowd  of  as- 
pirants to  the  holy  ministry.  The  queen 
of  sciences  is  enthroned  at  Mount  St. 
Mary’s  and  counts  a larger  retinue  of  suitors 
here  than  in  any  other  institution  in  our 
country.  He  is  seconded  by . a brother 
priest  from  France,  of  spirit  akin  to  his 
own, — a man,  who  unites  the  most  pro- 
found and  varied  learning  to  the  highest  ge- 
nius, but  whose  genius  and  learning  are  sur- 
passed by  his  piety  and  zeal,^ — need  1 name 
thesaindy  bishop  of  Vincennes,  the  lamented 
Brute, — the  memory  of  Whose  virtues  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  knew  him,  is  like  a bank  of  I 
fragrant  flowers  in  Spring,  whose  character  | 
was  truly  as  amassy  vessel  of  gold  adorned  I 
with  every  precious  stone.”  (Eccles.  1,  10.) 
Thus  supported  be  was  able  to  supply  the 
missions  of  our  country  with  many  pious  and 
enlightened  pastors,  including  a fair  propor- 
don  of  our  present  hierarchy.  Before  he 
left  Mount  St  Mary’s,  he  could  count  more 
than  forty  priests,  who  were  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  indebted  to  him  for  their  ecclesias- 
tical education : and  to  him  surely,  if  to  any 
one,  it  was  given  to  view  with  enviable 
fedings  the  progress  of  true  religion  in  our 
country ,-^pi80opal  sees  created,  churches 


and  altars  rising,  and  congr^^tions  spring- 
ing up  in  every  part  of  the  land ; as  a 
watcher  of  the  skies,  when  twilight  fades 
away,  sees  at  first  but  a few  dim  stars,  then 
another  and  another  shining  forth,  until  the 
heavenly  host  by  their  number  and  bright- 
ness gladden  his  sight  and  illumine  the  vast 
firmament  with  their  glory. 

He  was  no  less  attentive  to  the  education 
of  those  destined  to  secular  pursuits.  He 
selected  the  retired  site  of  his  college,  then 
much  more  difficult  of  access  than  it  is  at 
present,  partly  from  considerations  of  health 
and  of  the  importance  of  a vigorous  devel- 
opment of  mind  and  body ; but  still  more, 
as  1 have  already  intimated,  in  the  hope  of 
shutting  out  the  demon  of  worldly  dissipa- 
tion and  the  seductions  of  vicious  example. 
He  knew  that  piety  is  the  safeguard  and 
ornament  of  every  state  of  life,  that  ''it  has 
the  promise  of  tli«  life  that  now  is  and  of 
that  which  is  to  come.”  (1  Tim.  iii,  8.)  He 
knew  that  without  piety  there  can  be  no 
solid  virtue,  religion  being  the  only  founda- 
tion, on  which  the  moral  edifice  can  be  se- 
curely erected.  He  therefore  made  piety 
the  basis  of  his  system ; and  what  he  did 
for  the  education  of  boys  at  Mount  St. 
Mary’s,  he  powerfully  co-operated  in  doing 
for  female  education  at  St.  Joseph’s.  Ex- 
perience is  daily  proving  which  is  the  right 
system — the  worldly,  or  the  Christian  one. 
The  teachings  of  reason,  of  analogy,  and 
of  the  law  of  God  may  not  be  despised  with 
impunity.  The  young  steed  that  has  been 
trained  and  disciplined,  may  fling  his  rider 
and  rush  madly  to  danger  and  destruction  \ 
yet  he  feels  the  old  impression  of  the  bit 
and  will  return  to  subjection ; but  the  wild 
horse  of  the  prairie — ^who  will  tame  him? 
Who  will  curb  his  fiery  neck?  And  who 
will  subject  to  the  yoke  of  the  law  of  God 
the  spirit  that  has  not  known  the  early  dis- 
cipline of  heavenly  wisdom  ? 

Knowing  that  the  first  fruits  of  life,  even 
its  opening  buds  and  vernal  flowers,  are  the 
most  acceptable  present  to  heaven,  he  was 
peculiarly  careful  to  secure  the  offering  of 
the  youthful  heart  to  God.  Who  that  ever 
witnessed  it  can  forget  his  mode  of  prepar- 
ing children  for  their  first  communion,  and 
rendering  the  impressions  of  that  happy  day 
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on  which  they  first  opened  their  hearts  to  let 
the  King  of  glory  in,  decisiye  of  their  destiny 
for  life  ? What  eye  was  tearless  here,  when 
the  sweet  voice  of  childhood’s  piety  was  heard 
reciting  that  beautiful  act  of  atonement  and 
of  consecration  of  the  soul  to  Qod,  which 
he  prepared  for  this  interesting  occasion? 
What  heart  so  hardened  that  it  was  not 
moved  when  this  venerable  priest  addressed 
his  simple,  pious,  persuasive  exhortations 
to  his  children,  who  with  angelic  counte- 
nances listened  to  his  words,  as  they  would 
have  listened  to  the  voice  of  an  angel,  and, 
like  little  angels  themsdves,  knelt  before  the 
table  of  the  Lord  that  they  might  receive 
the  bread  of  angels  from  his  hands  7 Oh ! 
you  may  find  a sinner  hardened  in  guilt, 
apparently  insensible  to  every  motive  of 
virtue,  and  dead  to  every  feeling  of  piety  ; 
but,  if  he  made  his  first  communion  at 
Mount  St  Mary’s  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Dubois,  be  assured  that  there  is  yet  one 
chord  in  his  heart  which  will  vibrate  to  the 
touch  of  religion.  Speak  to  him  of  that 
happy  day ; remind  him  of  the  pure  joys  he 
then  experienced,  and  the  vows  he  then  made 
to  heaven  from  an  innocent  heart, — and  yon 
will  see  the  tear  drop  starting  in  his  eye,  and 
you  will  justly  hope  that  he  may  yet  prove 
the  returning  prodigal  and  give  joy  to  heaven 
by  his  conversion. 

Anxious  to  neglect  no  means  of  inspiring 
and  preserving  youthful  piety,  he  was  par- 
ticularly eager  to  Infuse  into  the  young 
breast  his  own  tender  devotion  to  the  Mother 
of  Qod.  To  her  he  dedicated  his  church, 
his  college,  and  his  seminary.  The  hill, 
the  spring,  the  woods,— every  thing  around 
him  was  sacred  to  Mary.  To  W honor  his 
labors  and  his  life  were  devoted, — and  beau- 
tiful were  the  lessons,  which  he  taught  us 
by  word  and  example,  of  respect  for  the 
exalted  virtues  and  prerogatives  of  our  most 
blessed  lady, — of  love  for  this  purest  and 
most  tender  of  mothers, — of  confidence  in 
the  intercession  of  our  most  poweifiil  ad- 
vocate and  protectress.  O Mary!  spotless 
Queen  of  Heaven ! most  gracious  patroness 
of  our  mount ! may  we  never  cease  to  prac- 
tise his  admirable  instructions  I 

He  spared  no  pains  to  give  the  youths 
entrusted  to  his  care  all  the  literary  and  sci- 


entiik  advantages  which  bis  means  enabled 
him  to  compass.  To  exhibit  all  that  he  did 
for  this  end  would  be  to  relate  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  institution  which  he  founded. 

I will  only  remark  that  amid  his  other  du^ 
ties,  however  numerous  and  bnrthensome, 
he  found  time  to  teach  not  a little  himself. 
Sole  pastor  of  this  congregation,  chief  pas- 
tor of  Emmittsburg,  confessor  or  superior 
of  St  Joseph’s,  and  sometimes  both  at 
once,  president,  procurator,  and  treasurer  of 
the  college, — building,  gardening,  farming, 
directing  great  improvements  and  project- 
ing new  ones,  giving  a personal  attention 
to  every  thing,— he  was  yet  teaching  daily 
a class  of  Latin,  and  sometimes  one,  some- 
times two  of  French,  and  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Brute,  filling  the  chair  of  theology.  He 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  establishment 
over  which  he  presided — ^holding  with  a 
firm  hand  the  reins  of  discipline,  approving 
the  best,  encouraging  the  good,  urging  the 
tepid,  and  spurring  or  conectmg  the  indo- 
lent or  the  unruly, — as  a mUd,  but  watchful 
and  determined  father  in  the  midst  of  a nu- 
merous family,  governing  each  and  extend- 
ing equal  care  and  affection  to  alL 
And  while  his  own  immediate  family 
seemed  to  engross  his  time  and  toil,  there 
was  another  wide  spread  family,  looking 
up  to  him  on  a hundred  different  occasions, 
as  their  common  father.  You,  my  breth- 
ren of  the  congregation,  did  not  pronounce 
an  unmeaning  word,  when  you  gave  him 
that  respectful  and  endearing  name.  Not 
only  was  he  your  spiritual  director  into 
whose  sympathetic  bosom  you  could  pour 
the  sorrows  of  a repentant  soul ; but  which 
of  you  was  in  trouble,  that  did  not  come  to 
him  for  consolation?  Which  of  you  in 
want,  that  did  not  apply  to  him  for  relief? 
Where  was  the  afflicted  father  or  heart- 
broken mother  that  did  not  call  on  him  to 
reclaim  the  ungrateful,  wandering  child? 
If  servants  were  unruly,  did  not  the  master 
refer  them  to  him?  If  the  master  was 
hard-hearted,  to  whom  could  the  servant 
go  for  redress,  if  not  to  the  pastor,  the  father 
of  all,  in  whose  kind  and  charitable  heart 
there  was  no  respect  of  persons,  no  regard 
to  fortune  or  color — all  alike  were  his  chil- 
dren,— and  while  he  pointed  out  to  each  the 
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rose  from  the  cupola  of  this  majestk  struc- 
ture. When  that  sun  again  appeared  in 
the  east,  it  threw  its  cheerless  beams  on 
blackened  walls  and  smouldering  rains. 
Startled  by  alarming  ciies,  at  the  dead  of 
night,  from  the  tranquil  slumbers  which 
risit  the  good  man  at  the  close  of  a well 
spent  day,  Mr.  Dubob  beheld  at  a glance 
the  ruin  of  his  hopes.  What,  think  you, 
my  friends,  were  the  first  words  that  es- 
caped his  venerable  lips  ? Did  he  impeach 
the  justice  of  heaven  ? Did  he  call  down 
vengeance  on  the  head  of  the  cruel  incen- 
diary ? Ah ! it  was  a beautiflil  sight  to 
see,  even  by  the  light  of  a disastrous  con- 
flagration, that  good  old  man,  heart-broken, 
as  you  may  suppose,  arming  himself  de- 
liberately with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  meekly 
bowing  his  bead  in  token  of  submission,  and 
exclaiming  with  patient  Job:  '^The  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ; bles- 
sed be  the  name  of  the  Lord.”  (Job  i,  21.) 
His  spirit  quailed  not  through  that  dread- 
ful night  His  characteristic  fortitude  did 
not  forsake  him.  Conquering  the  agonies 
of  despair,  he  calmly  gave  directions  or 
observed  in  silent  grief  the  progress  of  de- 
struction. Soon  he  pointed  out  some  de- 
fects in  the  plan  of  the  flaming  edifice, 
which  he  would  remedy  m the  next ; — and  this 
too,  though  the  snows  of  sixty  winters  had 
whitened  his  head,  and  he  had  gone  beyond 
his  present  means  in  erecting  the  building 
which  was  destroyed.  And  again  he  real- 
ized his  prediction.  He  had  the  public 


he  was  never  known  to  shrink  from  toil  or 
hardship,  and  he  bowed  to  the  decision  of 
that  authority,  which  forms  the  very  key- 
stone of  the  grand  arch  of  Catholic  unity. 
He  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  New  Yo^ 
in  the  autumn  of  1826.  His  career  as  a 
bishop  was  one  of  unostentatious,  but  ac- 
tive and  untiring  benevolence.  He  visited 
frequently  every  portion  of  the  vineyard 
entrusted  to  his  care.  He  was  a kind  fie^er 
to  his  clergy,  a friend  and  benefactor  to  the 
poor,  a pastor  full  of  solicitude  to  supply 
abundantly  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  exten- 
sive diocess.  He  won  the  hearts  of  many  by 
his  paternal  kindness  and  the  charm  of  his 
engaging  manners.  He  edified  all  by  the 
regularity  of  his  pious  conduct,  his  pure 
disinterestedness,  his  charity  and  fervent 
devotion.  Many  obstacles  ^ had  to  en- 
counter ; hut  he  overcame  them  by  pad^t 
meekness  and  unconquerable  resolution. 
And  if  this  good  prelate  was  forced  to  wit- 
ness scenes  which  wounded  his  paternal 
heart ; he  abo  saw  much,  when  he  looked 
oYer  his  great  field  of  labor,  to  console  and 
gratify  him---new  congregations' arising,  ro- 
ligion  continually  advancing,  institutions  of 
charity  multiplying  around  him, — the  co- 
operation of  many  zealous  laborers  in  the 
vineyard,  and,  among  them,  of  gified  and 
exemplary  priests  whom  he  hhnself  had 
educated.  He  saw  Sisters  of  Charity,  whom 
he  himself  had  trained,  laboring  in  their  an- 
gelic vocatkm  in  the  asylum,  in  the  school- 
room, in  the  hospital.  He  saw  continually 


confidence  and  sympathy.  God  prospered 
all  his  labors  3 and  a new  college  arose,  like 
the  fabled  PhoBnix,  from  the  ashes  of  its 
predecessor.  He  not  only  finished  it,  though 
he  remained  but  two  years  longer  here,  but 
he  also  presided  over  the  erection  of  a still 
more  spacious  academy  at  St  Joseph’s. 

He  was  then  called  to  the  vacant  bishop- 
rick  of  New  York.  It  was  hard  to  leave 
his  dear  mountain  and  beautiful  valley, — ^to 
tear  himself  away  from  the  spot  which  he 
had  found  a wilderness  and  made  a para- 
: dise.  It  was  hard  to  enter  on  new  and  un- 
: tried  fields  of  labor,  when  declining  years 
and  increasing  infirmities  entitled  him  rather 
to  seek  repose  amid  the  beautiful  creations 
’ of  his  own  religious  zeal  and  charity.  But 


some  hundreds  of  orphan  children,  to  whom 
be  had  been  a provident  benefactor:  and 
this  good  and  holy  bishop,  though  far  from 
his  native  country  and  kindred,  was  en- 
circled by  a numerous,  devoted,  and  afiec- 
tionate  family,  depending  on  his  spiritual 
care,  looking  up  to  him  for  counsel  and  di- 
rection, and  imploring  the  divine  goodness 
to  scatter  blessings  on  his  path  and  prolong 
and  brighten  the  evening  of  his  days.  W hen 
the  charge  of  his  great  and  populous  dio- 
cess had  become  too  weighty  for  his  shoul- 
ders bent  by  age  and  weakened  by  infir- 
mities, he  sought  a coadjutor  among  his 
children  of  the  mountain,  and  placed  the 
heavy  burthen  on  shoulders  that  are  able  to 
bear  it.  There  too  he  had  erected  a college 
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: for  eockaiaslieal  seoukr  education^  and 
seen  it  rained  by  deyouring  flames.  Yet 
he  lived  to  behold  his  fond  hope  realized  in 
the  estalflishment  of  an  institution  founded 
on  the  plan^  governed  by  the  rules^  and  di- 
rected by  the  children  of  Mount  St  Mary’s. 

Which  of  you,  my  brethren,  will  ever 
forget  the  scenes  which  you  witnessed  when 
Mr.  Dubois  revisited  the  spots  ever  dearest 
to  his  heart,  the  mountain  ^ and  valley  1 
How  did  the  whole  population  of  the  coun- 
try around  pour  forth  to  welcome  their  bene- 
I factor,  and  to  ask  a father’s  blessing  from 
him  f It  was  as  if  a patriot  hero  were  re- 
turning in  triumph  to  his  country  delivered 
: by  his  arms.  When  he  was  ^t  among 
you  during  the  summer  that  is  past,  you 
saw  indeed  but  the  wrecks  of  that  vigorous 
constitution,  that  unbdhding  will,  that  noble 
resolution  to  do  good  to  men  and  promote 
the  glory  of  God,  which,  in  his  better  day, 
appeared  in  his  firm  step,  his  erect  bearing, 

; his  quick,  commanding  eye,  his  counter 
: nance  stamped  with  energy  and  firmness, 
i yet  beaming  with  benevolence;  but  you 
I ; still  recognized  and  were  delighted  to  behold 
that  paternal  look  and  gracious  smile,  that 
; desire  to  make  every  one  happy,  that  prompt 
politeness  and  amiable  manner,  which  made 
; him  at  all  times  the  perfect  model  of  a 
Christian  gentleman ; and  you  were  edified 
too  to  observe  the  lamp  of  charity  burning 
i brightly  to  the  last  and  throwing  its  rays 
on  that  humble  piety  and  tender  devotion 
which  ever  marked  his  character. 

I find  that  character,  my  brethren,  briefly, 
but  accurately  sketched  on  the  page  of  sa- 
cred Scripture.  It  is  in  the  description  of 
tile  just  man  ccmducted  by  heavenly  wis- 
dom. Wisdom  hath  delivered  from  sor- 
: row  them  that  attend  upon  her.  She 
conducted  the  just  when  he  fled  from  his 
brother’s  wrath,  through  right  ways ; and 
showed  him  the  kingdom  of  God  and  gave 
him  the  knowledge  of  holy  tilings;  made 
him  honorable  in  his  labors  and  accom- 
plished his  labors.”  (Wisdom  x,  9,  10.) 
Yes,  this  divine  guide  delivered  him  from 
all  his  dangers,  and  trials,  and  sorrows,  and 
turned  them  all  into  occasions  of  merit ; led 
him  by  the  hand,  when  he  fled  from  the 
j wrath  of  his  impious  brethren,  who,  in  the 
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name  of  reason  and  philanthropy  established 
the  reign  of  Atheism  and  terror ; opened  to 
his  view  the  kingdom  of  God,  by  making 
known  his  holy  will  and  choosing  him  to 
be  the  interpreter  of  his  oracles  and  dis- 
penser of  his  mysteries ;”  employed  him  in 
the  most  useful,  the  most  charitable,  the 
most  honorable  labors— 4n  labors  which 
will  cover  him  with  fame,  and  glory,  and 
bmiediction  for  all  eternity ; and  brought  all 
his  labors,  no  matter  how  arduous  or  un- 
promising, brought  them  all  to  a happy  is- 
sue and  crowned  them  with  complete  suc- 
cess. 

Need  1 tell  you  that  such  a life  was  closed 
by  a tranquil  and  happy  death?  Patient, 
resigned,  and  devout  to  the  end, — the  last 
object  that  caught  his  eager  gaze  was  the 
sign  under  which  he  had  fought  the  good 
fight”  and  won  his  victories, — the  image 
of  his  crucified  Redeemer ; the  last  words 
that  trembled  on  his  lips,  were  the  holy 
names  which  in  infancy  a pious  mother  had 
taught  him  to  lisp, — Jesus,  Mary,  and  Jo- 
seph! As  ripe  and  mellow  fruit  falls  in 
due  season  to  the  ground, — as  the  flower 
bangs  its  head  and  droops  and  dies, — as  the 
sun  at  evening’s  close  sinks  calmly  into 
ocean’s  bed,  leaving  tracks  of  glory  be- 
hind,— so  did  he  quit  this  earthly  scene, 
without  a struggle  and  without  a sigh, — 
with  a prayer  on  his  lips  and  a sweet  hope 
of  heavenly  rest  in  his  heart,  and  a sweet 
thought  of  the  mercy  of  Jesus,  whom  he 
had  loved  and  served  all  his  life,  hovering 
like  an  angel  over  his  departing  spirit 

He  has  gone,  we  trust,  to  that  blest  place 
where  many  souls  saved  by  his  ministry 
joyously  awaited  his  coming.  Shall  we  ac- 
company him  thither?  Shall  we  dispel 
those  fears  which  ever  qualify  our  strongest 
assurance,  and  follow  him  to  **  the  city  of 
the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
and  the  company  of  many  thousand  angels, 
and  to  God  the  Judge  of  all  and  to  the  spir- 
its of  the  just  made  perfect  ?”  (Heb.  xii,  22, 
23.)  Shall  we  fancy  the  rapturous  greet- 
ings given  by  his  numerous  children  in 
Christ  to  their  welcome  father,  and  attempt 
to  conceive  the  re-union  in  bliss  and  glory 
and  in  the  bosom  of  their  Saviour  of  the 
kindred  spirits  of  a Dubois,  a Brut^,  and  a 
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Seton ! But^  no ; it  is  not  giren  to  us  to 
lifl  the  Teil  which  hides  from  mortal  eyes 
the  mansions  of  the  blest  We  are  not  pri- 
vileged^ as  was  the  valiant  Machabeus^ 
when  in  heavenly  vision  he  beheld  the  high 
priest  Onias,  **  a good  and  virtuous  man^ 
modest  in  his  looks,  gentle  in  his  manners 
and  graceful  in  his  speech,  and  exercised 
from  a child  in  all  virtues,  holding  up  his 
hands’’  before  the  throne  of  God,  <'and 
praying  for  all  the  people.”  (2  Machab.  xv, 
12.)  We  rather  pray  for  him  j we  offer  to 
God  for  him  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  take 
away  our  sins;  because  perhaps  he  may 
need  the  assistance  of  our  prayers  and  sa- 
crifices, and  if  he  need  them,  he  is  most 
clearly  entitled  to  our  grateful  remembrance 
before  the  altar  of  God  ; and  because,  what- 
ever the  case  may  be,  the  charity  which 
wishes  to  help  a suffering  soul  will  not  go 
unrewarded.  He  is  entitle  to  our  grati- 
tude ; for  though  he  died  as  he  had  lived, — 
poor  in  the  goods  of  this  world,  rich  only 
in  spiritual  gifts  and  graces, — though  he 
left  no  earthly  property  or  wealth  to  be  di- 
vided ; yet  hath  he  bequeathed  to  us  a pre- 
cious inheritance,  a legacy  of  inestimable 
value,  to  make  us  bless  his  memory  and  be 
mindful  of  him  in  our  prayers.  He  has 
left  us  our  college  and  seminary.  He  has 
left  you  this  chureh  and  all  the  blessings  of 
a constant  pastoral  attendance.  He  has  left 
bishops  to  the  church,  pastors  to  the  faith- 
ful, instructors  to  the  ignorant,  mothers  to 
the  orphans,  sisters,  kind,  demoted  sisters  to 
all  that  need  the  ministering  hand  of  charity. 
Can  any  honor  that  Christians  may  pay  to 
the  departed  be  too  great  for  such  a bene- 
factor? And  if  all  the  world  beside  forget 
him,  will  Mount  St  Mary’s  be  ungrateful 
to  his  memory  ? God  forbid,  my  brethren, 
that  we  should  merit  such  a reproach! 
But  he  has  left  us  something  more — the 
beautiful  example  of  his  virtues.  To  you 
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most  particularly  this  rich  inheritance  be- 
longs. For  thirty-two  years  he  was  your 
pastor ; for  eighteen  years  be  lived  in  the 
midst  of  you,  the  pattern,  as  well  as  the 
leader  of  his  flock.  For  if  he  showed  you 
the  road  to  heaven,  he  also  led  the  way : 
he  was  always  '^as  the  eagle  enticing  her 
young  to  fly  and  hovering  over  them.” 
(Deut.  xxxii,  11.)  Remember,  therefore, 
his  virtuous  conversation,  and  take  to  heart 
the  lesson  which  his  life  conveys.  Shun 
the  counsels  of  the  ungodly ; walk  not  in 
the  ways  of  sinnesrs,  and  never  sit  in  the 
chair  of  pestilent  impiety,  blaspheming 
what  you  do  not  understand  and  with  silly 
weakness  scofllng  at  the  wisdom  of  your 
Creator.  But  give  your  heart  to  the  law  of 
God : meditate  thereon  by  day  and  by  night : 
seek  his  will,  to  know  and  to  do  it.  Cling- 
ing with  devoted  loyalty  to  the  old,  heredi- 
tary faith  of  Christendom,  show  forth  in 
your  lives  the  spirit  which  has  animated, 
and  the  virtues  which  have  adorned  in  every 
age  the  saints  and  heroee  of  the  Church. 
"Remember,”  according  to  the  advice  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  **  remember  your  prelates, 
who  have  spoken  to  you  the  word  of  God, 
and  considering  well  the  end  of  their  con- 
versation, imitate  their  faith.”  (Heb.  xiii,  7.) 
If  you  imitate  the  faith  of  Mr.  Dubois,  his 
lively,  active,  generous  faith;  you  will  imi- 
tate all  his  virtues.  You  will  imitate  his 
zeal,  his  charity,  his  humility  and  self-de- 
nial, his  ardent  piety,  his  spirit  of  continual 
prayer.  And  you  too  shall  be  "like  the 
tree,  which  is  planted  near  the  running  wa- 
ters : you  shall  bring  forth  fruit  in  due  sea- 
son; your  leaf  shall  not  fall  oflT, — and  all 
things,  whatsoever  you  do,  shall  prosper 
for  whatever  may  be  your  lot  in  this  life, 
every  thing  which  you  shall  do  in  the  state 
of  grace  and  for  the  love  of  God,  will  add  a 
gem  to  the  crown,  with  which  " the  Princeof 
pastors”  will  wreath  your  brows  in  heaven. 
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ST.  LINUS  was  succeeded  by  St  Cletus, 
a Roman^  the  son  of  Emilian  and  dis- 
ciple  of  St.  Peter.  Fleury  has  remarked 
that  when  the  apostles  established  the  seren 
first  deacons  at  Jerusalem  it  did  not  appear 
that  they  had  ordained  priests ; on  the  ctm- 
trary,  they  reserved  to  themselves  alone  the 
functions  since  communicated  to  priests. 
St  Paul  giving  his  orders  to  Titus  and  Tim- 
othy for  the  regulation  of  the  new  churches^ 
spoke  only  of  bishops  and  deacons.  Yet 
we  are  assured  that  St  Cletus  ordained 
twenty-five  priests  for  the  districts  of  Rome. 
He  was  probably  the  first  who  made  use  in 
his  letters  of  these  words^  **  HetM  and 
ApodoUc  bmcdkdan.^^  He  governed  the 
Church  twelve  years^  seven  months,  and 
two  days.  He  laid  down  his  life  in  defence 
of  the  faith  in  the  year  91 , during  the  second 
persecution  under  Domitian.  The  Church 
honors  him  as  a martyr,  as  well  as  St. 
Linus.  But  some  authors  have  supposed 
that  neither  one  nor  the  other  ended  his 
days  by  a violent  death,  and  that  their  at- 
tachment to  the  faith  alone  won  for  them 
this  glorious  title. 

St.  Clement  I succeeded  St  Cletus  in  the 
apostolic  chair.  This  Pope,  son  of  Faustin, 
a Roman  by  birth,  but  a Jew  by  descent, 
as  he  himself  declares  by  calling  himself  of 
the  race  of  Jacob,  was  attached  to  St  Paul, 
who  calls  him  his  fellow-laborer,  and  whom 
he  followed  to  Philippi  where  he  partici- 
pated in  his  sufieringSt  He  aflerwards  re- 
ceived episcopal  ordination  from  St  Peter, 
either  to  govern  the  Roman  Church  during 
his  absence,  or  as  an  apostolic  bishop  who, 
without  being  attached-  to  any  particular 
see,  was  destined  to  assist  the  apostles  in 
their  ministry,  or  to  preach  Jesus  Christ  to 
those  who  were  strangers  to  - his  name. 
Some  authors  have  been  of  opinion  that  St. 
Peter  had  designed  St  Clement  to  succeed 
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him,  but  that  Clement  did  not  wish  to  re- 
ceive the  pontificate  till  after  St  Linns  and 
St  Cletus,  who  had  been  coadjutors  of  the 
first  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  either  through 
humility,  or  from  fear  that  this  nomination 
would  be  a pernicious  precedent  The 
persecution  of  Domitian  against  the  Church 
induced  Clement  to  establish  seven  notaries 
at  Rome  to  collect  the  acts  of  the  martyrs, 
and  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  tri- 
umphs. A schism  having  arismi  among 
the  faithful  of  Corinth  on  account  of  two 
priests  being  unjustly  deposed,  this  Pope 
wrote  to  that  Church,  in  the  name  of  that 
of  Rome,  an  admirable,  letter,  which,  with 
the  fragment  of  another  epistle,  is  the  only 
work  of  his  production  extant.  There  is 
some  foundation  for  the  supposition  that 
St  Clement  was  the  first  Pope  who  sent 
bishops  into  CauL  These  bishops  were 
St  Trophimus  of  Arles,  St.  Gatian  of 
Tours,  St  Deny  of  Pdris,  St  Paul  of  Nar- 
bonne,  St  Austremoine  of  Clermont,  and 
St  Martial  of  Limoges.  Thus  France  owes 
to  his  memory  a particular  debt  of  gratitude. 
Under  the  Emperor  Trajan,  Clement  was 
exiled  to  Taurica-Chersonesus.  Rufidian, 
by  the  order  of  the  emperor,  threw  him  into 
the  sea  with  an  anchor  attached  to  his  neck. 
He  had  held  the  see  nine  years,  six  months, 
and  six  days.  With  him  closed  the  first 
age  of  the  Church, — ^that  age  when  the 
faithful  had  but  one  heart  and  one  soul, 
that  age  which  beheld  the  Author  of  sanc- 
tity and  the  secondary  founders  of  his  king- 
dom. We  must  observe  that  from  the 
establishment  of  the  Church  the  bishops 
had  adopted  some  exterior  marks  of  their 
dignity ; thus  the  apostles,  St.  John  and  St. 
James,  and  the  evangelist,  St  Mark,  wore 
a plate  of  gold  upon  their  heads,  in  imita- 
tion, undoubtedly,  of  the  chief  priests  of 
the  old  law,  whose  foreheads  were  bound 
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with  a fillet  of  gold  upon  which  the  name 
of  God  was  written. 

The  second  age  of  the  Church  opens  with 
the  pontificate  of  St  Anaclete.  Some  au- 
thors do  not  make  any  disdnction  between 
this  Pope  and  St  Cletus,  of  whom  we 
have  spoken ; but  others  who  admit  this  dis- 
tinction, say  that  Anaclete  a native  of 
Athens,  governed  the  Church  nine  years, 
three  months,  ten  days.  He  finished  build> 
ing  in  honor  of  St  Peter,  a church  which 
he  had  commenced  while  a simple  priest 
He  decreed  that  a bishop  shooki  be  conse- 
crated by  three  other  bishops;  also  that 
ecclesiastics  should  wear  their  hair  short 
The  third  persecution  under  Trajan  and 
Adrian  commenced  in  his  time  during  the 
year  106,  and  he  himself  finished  his  life 
by  martyrdom  the  13th  of  July,  110.  This 
second  age  of  the  Church  which  Ana- 
clete had  commenced,  is  one  of  blood. 
The  only  return  the  emperors  made  to  those 
who  prayed  continually  for  their  prosperity 
was  constant  persecution.  All  the  provin- 
ces of  the  empire  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  Christians;  but  we  see  the 
wisdom  of  the  world  confounded  by  the 
folly  of  the  cross,  philosophy  disarmed  by 
simplicity,  tyranny  astonished  by  submis- 
sion, cruelty  vanquished  by  patience,  the 
number  of  Christians  augmented  by  death, 
and  the  Church  become  triumphant  by  its 
losses.  At  the  same  time,  the  oracles  by 
which  the  demons  had  been  accustomed  to 
deceive  men,  ceased. 

If  St  Evaristus  was  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  St  Clement,  he  saw  the  persecu- 
tion of  Trajan  attack  the  Church  without, 
while  the  heretics  under  the  chiefs,  Basilides, 
Elxai  and  Satuminus,  distracted  it  within. 
Evaristus,  bom  in  Syria,  or  accor^g  to 
some,  a Greek  by  birth,  and  son  of  a Jew, 
divided  among  a certain  number  of  priests, 
the  stations  of  Rome ; he  ordained  that  seven 
deacons  should  assist  the  bishop  while  he 
preached,  he  recommended  that  salt  should 
be  put  into  holy  water,  and  that  the  faithful 
should  keep  it  in  their  houses.  He  governed 
the  Church  nine  years  and  three  months, 
and  died  for  the  defence  of  the  faith  under 
the  Emperor  Adrian,  the  26th  of  October, 


St  Alexander,  first  of  the  name,  a Roman 
by  birth,  openly  preached  Christ  He  in- 
stituted the  mixture  of  water  with  the  wine 
in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  to  repre- 
sent to  us  the  union  of  the  Saviour  and  the 
Church.  Beheaded  in  the  year  130  during 
the  reign  of  Adrian,  he  was  interred  near 
the  road  to  Nomentum,  seven  miles  fh>m 
Rome.  He  had  reigned  ten  years,  six 
months  and  twenty  days. 

After  him,  St  Sixtus  1,  also  a Roman, 
regulated  by  a decree  the  fast  of  Lent  estab- 
lished by  the  apostles  in  imitation  of  that 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  desert ; he  prohibited 
the  laity  from  touching  the  sacred  vessels, 
and  ordered,  it  is  said,  that  the  Sanetm 
should  be  sung  at  mass ; his  pontificate  of 
nine  years,  ten  months,  and  nine  days  ended 
by^the  glory  of  martyrdom  with  which  he 
was  crowned,  April  6, 140. 

The  regulation  of  the  fast  of  Lent  is  at- 
tributed by  some  historians,  to  St  Teles- 
phorus,  his  successor,  who  decreed  that  for 
the  clerks  Lent  should  endure  seven  weeks ; 
this  Pope  also  composed  the  hymn,  Qhria 
in  Eaocelm,  and  estaldished  the  custom  of 
saying  mass  at  midnight  on  the  eve  of  the  na- 
tivity of  Jesus  Christ.  St  Telesphorus,  bom 
in  Greece,  quitted  the  solitary  life  to  which 
he  was  vowed,  for  the  government  of  the 
Church  which  he  preserved  eleven  years, 
and  nearly  nine  months ; his  martyrdom  is 
dated  the  5th  of  January,  152. 

St  Hyginus  succeeded  him  in  the  holy 
see  for  four  years.  Bom  at  Adiens,  he  had 
been  a philosopher  by  profession.  In  his 
time,  the  famous  heretics  Valentine  and 
Cerdon  came  to  Rome.  Hyginus  exfdained 
the  rank  of  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  and  all 
the  subordination  of  the  hierarchy  already 
marked  so  clearly  in  the  Acts  of  ^e  Apos- 
tles and  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the 
first  age ; he  ordained,  besides,  that  the  con- 
secration of  oratories  should  henceforth  be 
accompanied  by  the  celebration  of  mass, 
and  that  objects  which  had  been  once  em- 
ployed there  should  not  be  applied  to  pro- 
fane uses.  His  martyrdom'  took  place  on 
the  11th  of  January,  156. 

Hyginus  had  scarcely  obtained  the  palm, 
when  St  Pius  I,  a native  of  Aquila,  com- 
menced his  reign  which  was  proloBged  nine 
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yean,  six  months,  twenty-fiye  days.  Pius  more  yiofent.  The  amphitheatre  resounded 

decreed  that  the  feast  of  Easier  should  be  with  the  cries  of  **  Away  with  the  Chris* 

celebrated  on  the  Sunday  after  the  fourteenth  tiansl”  ^'Away  with  the  impious  i’’  It 

day  of  the  moon  of  March,  according  to  the  was  a delightful  spectacle  for  the  people  to 

custom  which  had  descended  from  St.  Pelsr  see  men,  often  even  women  or  eren  young 

and  St  Paul,  and  was  followed  by  all  the  girls,  perish  in  tortures,  or  delirered  to  the 

Churches  of  the  west  During  his  pondh*  jfury  of  beasts,  or  to  the  sword  of  those 

cate  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoni*  whose  charge  it  was  to  give  the  fatal 

nos,  although  endowed  with  a character  of  stroke  to  the  victims  in  whom  the  beasts 

gentleness  and  moderation,  commenced  in  had  left  some  lingering  remains  of  life, 

the  year  163  the  fourth  persecution  against  The  use  of  lights  in  the  Church  during  di~ 

the  Church;  but  this  mild  prince  piqued  him*  vine  service,  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 

self  on  his  philosophy,  and  the  Christians  custom  of  the  Christians  in  the  first  ages, 

had  no  greater  enemies  than  those  philoso*  who  were  frequently  obliged  on  account  of 

phers  who  saw  their  worldly  wisdom — their  the  persecutions,  to  assemble  during  the 

proud  poverty,  and  their  other  pagan  virtues,  night  or  in  dark  places,  which  it  was  neces- 

totaUy  obscured  by  the  simple  and  irreproach-  : sary  to  enlighten.  St.  Pius  had  the  glory 
ablelives  of  theleast  disciples  of  JesusCbrist:  i of  dying  for  Jesus  Christ  on  the  11th  of 
the  persecution,  therefore,  was  so  much  the  : July,  165. 

TO  BB  OONTIBUBB. 


PASTORAL  LETTER 

OF  THE  MOST  REV.,  THE  ARCHBISHOP,  AKO  THE  RIGHT  REV.,  THE  BISHOPS,  OF  THE  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  ASSEMBLED  IN  PROVINCIAL  COUN- 
CIL AT  BALTIMORE,  IN  MAT,  1843,  TO  THE  CLERGY  AND  LAITY  OF  THEIR  CHARGE. 

Venerable  Brethren  ef  the  Clergy  and  Beloved  Brethren  ef  the  Laity : 

Grace  to  yoti,  and  peace  from  God  our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Encouraged  by  the  assurance  of  our  in  the  Church  of  God,  which  is  the  pillar 

Divine  Redeemer : Where  there  are  and  ground  of  the  truth ; nor  dare  we  take 

two  or  three  gathered  together  in  my  name,  : away  an  iota  from  it ; but  it  is  our  duty 
there  am  I in  the  midst  of  them we  have  to  exhort  you  to  stand  fast  in  faith,  and  to 

assembled  in  council,  according  to  the  most  ; beware,  lest,  being  led  away  from  the  error 
ancient  practice  of  the  Church,  and  having  of  the  unwise,  you  fall  f^m  your  own 

humbly  invoked  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  have  steadfasmess.  God  requires  you  to  capdr 

deliberated  on  various  matters  appertain-  vate  every  understanding  in  obedience  to 

ing  to  the  good  order  of  ecclesiastical  af-  Christ,  and  not  to  be  wise  more  than  it  be- 

fairs,  and  the  advancement  of  piety.  Be-  hovelh  to  be  wise;  but  to  be  wise  to  so- 

fore  separating  we  feel  impelled  to  address  briety.  The  pride  of  man  is  always  ready 

you,  with  a view  to  impart  to  you  some  : to  revolt  against  the  truth  of  God.  Confi- 
spiritual  grace  to  strengthen  you,  and  stir  dence  in  the  strength  of  our  intellectual  fa- 

you  up  by  admonition  to  labor  the  more,  culties,  leads  us  to  scan  the  depths  of  hear 

that  by  good  works  you  may  make  sure  venly  mysteries,  and  investigate  the  works 

your  vocation  and  election.  We  can  add  of  God ; but  be  that  is  a searcher  of  majesty, 

nothing  to  the  divine  deposit  of  revelation  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  glory.  The 

committed  to  the  special  guardianship  of  homage  of  humble  iaith  is  required  of  us, 

Peter  and  the  other  apostles,  and  preserved  when  evidence  is  presented  of  the  fact  of 
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diyine  revelatioii,  an4  we  must  adore  all  that 
God  reyeals,  howeyer  it  surpass  our  com- 
prehension. Of  all  the  errors  that  assail  di- 
yine truths  die  most  dangerous,  because  the 
most  insidious,  is  that  which  appears  to  re- 
spect it,  while  it  holds  it  in  question,  as  if 
it  were  impossible  to  ascertain  it  with  cer- 
tainty. It  were  unworthy  of  God  ta  haye 
made  a reyelation,  and  left  it  without  such 
marks  of  its  origin  as  would  satisfy  the  sin- 
cere inquirer,  acting  under  diyine  influence ; 
and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  can  with 
impunity  reject  any  thing  of  which  we  haye 
eyidence  that  God  is  its  author.  There  is 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.  Without 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God.  Be- 
ware then,  brethren,  of  preferring  in  the 
least  point  the  dictates  of  your  erring  reason 
to  the  truth,  wisdom,  and  authority  of  the 
Most  High. 

It  is  your  duty  to  make  public  profession 
of  the  faith  wheneyer  the  divine  honor,  or 
the  edification  of  your  neighbor  is  in  ques- 
tion, for  ^^with  the  heart  we  believe  unto  jus- 
tice, but  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made 
unto  salvation.”  Public  worship  and  pri- 
vate devotion  must  be  regulated  by  the  re- 
vealed law . of  God,  as  declared  by  his 
Church ; for  God  must  be  worshipped  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  You  should,  therefore, 
never  make  acts  of  religion  mere  matters  of 
courtesy,  wherein  the  good  pleasure  of  your 
fellow-men  might  be  regarded  rather  than 
the  sovereign  will  of  God.  It  is  on  this 
account,  and  to  avoid  all  participation  in 
error,  that  the  Church  commands  her  chil- 
dren not  to  communicate  in  spiritual  things 
with  those  who  are  out  of  her  fold.  It  has 
nevertheless  come  to  our  knowledge  that 
the  consciences  of  many  in  dependent  situ- 
ations are  aggrieved  by  vexatious  measures 
adopted  to  coerce  them  into  conformity, 
under  the  penalty  of  wanting  bread,  and 
that  in. various  public  institutions  attendance 
at  Protestant  worship  is  in  many  instances 
exacted  of  Catholics,  notwithstanding  the 
liberty  of  conscience  which  is  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution  to  all  citizens.  We  are 
aware  that  mere  considerations  of  order 
have  induced  this  custom,  but  as  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  genius  of  our  institutions, 
as  well  as  to  the  spirit  of  our  religion,  we 


trust  that  the  proper  aulhontie8,^on  respeel- 
fbl  remonstrance,  will  afford  relief  to  afflicted 
consciences. 

The  transmission  of  faith  to  their  children 
was  a special  object  of  the  solidtude  of  our 
fathers : for  which  they  thought  no  sacri- 
fice too  great  It  must  be  your  care,  bre- 
thren, to  let  the  precious  inheritance  descend 
without  diminution.  You  must,  therefore, 
use  all  diligence  that  your  children  be  in- 
structed at  an  early  age  in  the  saving  truths 
of  religion,  and  be  preserved  from  the  con- 
tagion of  error.  We  have  seen  with  seri- 
ous alarm,  efforts  made  to  poison  the  foun- 
tains of  public  education,  by  giving  it  a 
sectarian  hue,  and  accustoming  children  to 
the  use  of  a version  of  the  Bible  made  under 
sectarian  bias,  and  placing  in  thstr  hands 
books  of  various  kinds  replete  with  offensive 
and  dangerous  matter.  This  is  plainly  oppo- 
sed to  the  free  genius  of  our  civfl  institutions. 
We  admonish  parents  of  the  awful  account 
they  must  give  at  the  divine  tribunal,  should 
their  children,  by  their  neglect  or  conni- 
vance, be  imbued  with  false  principles,  and 
led  away  from  the  path  of  salvation.  Parents 
are  strictly  bound,  like  faithful  Abraham,  to 
teach  their  children  the  truths  which  Gfod 
has  revealed ; and  if  they  suffer  them  to  be 
led  astray,  the  souls  of  the  children  will  be 
required  at  their  hands.  Let  them,  there- 
fore, avail  themselves  of  their  natural  rights, 
guaranteed  by  the  laws,  and  see  that  no  in- 
terference with  the  faith  of  their  children  be 
used  in  the  public  schools,  and  no  attempt 
made  to  induce  conformity  in  any  thing  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

We  would  have  you,  brethren,  most  con- 
descending in  every  thing  that  principle  and 
duty  will  allow,  in  order  the  more  effectu- 
ally to  cement  together,  and  unite  all  classes 
of  citizens  in  mutual  affection.  Yet  we 
cannot  dissemble  that  faith  and  morals  are 

r exposed  and  endangered  by  objectionable 
associations.  All  societies  are  to  he  shunned 
by  whatsoever  name  they  may  be  called,  the 
objects  whereof  are  not  distinctly  declared, 
and  wherein  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  or 
any  corresponding  engagement,  is  employed 
to  veil  the  ends  of  the  association,  or  its  pro- 
ceedings, from  the  public  eye.  It  is  plainly 
; a rash  use  of  the  name  of  God,  where 
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the  object  ibr  which  it  is  employed  is  not 
distincdy  imderatood : and  since  all  just  ob- 
jects may  be  openly  arowed  and  pursued, 
the  mantle  of  secrecy  is  needlessly  thrown 
around  them.  We  would  not  judge  un- 
kindly of  any  body  of  men,  or  of  any  indi- 
viduals, professing  to  have  in  view  objects 
of  philanthropy  and  mutual  aid;  but  we 
cannot  conceal  our  apprehensions  that  by 
assuming  mere  natural  principles  as  their 
guide  they  insensibly  prepare  themselves 
for  discarding  revealed  religion,  so  that 
some  find  themselves  divested  of  faith,  be- 
fore they  were  conscious  of  the  tendency 
and  influence  of  the  society  with  which 
they  connected  themselves.  We,  therefore, 
feel  ourselves  bound  to  renew  thus  solemn- 
ly our  admonitions  to  all  who  claim  to  be 
members  of  the  Church,  and  to  remind 
them  of  the  several  decrees  of  the  sovereign 
pontiffs  in  regard  to  secret  societies,  and  to 
declare  anew  that  sacramental  absolution 
cannot  be  lawfuUy  or  validly  imparted  to 
persons  continuing  to  profoes  themselves 
members  of  such  societies.  We  conjure  all 
our  children  in  Christ  by  his  tender  mer- 
cies, to  shun  all  such  assodations,  and 
through  no  consideration  of  interest  or  fear, 
to  continue  in  a connexion  so  opposed  to 
the  positive  laws  of  the  Church,  and  so  dan- 
gerous to  the  integrity  of  faith.  The  privi- 
leges of  membership  in  the  great  society  of 
the  faithful  are  granted  on  condition  of  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  the  Church ; and  are 
forfeited  when  acts  are  done  to  which  the 
penalty  of  privation  is  attached. 

In  calling  on  you,  brethren,  to  avoid  these 
dangerous  associations,  we  n^ean  not  to 
weaken,  but  rather  to  strengthen  your  so- 
cial relations  to  your  fellow-citizens  gene- 
rally. No  difference  of  religious  sentiment 
varies  the  eternal  rales  of  justice : no  errors, 
or  even  crimes,  deprive  any  one  of  his 
claims  on  your  charity,  in  virtue  of  the  law 
of  Him  who  said : love  your  enemies ; do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you  ; bless  them  that 
curse  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  persecute 
and  calumniate  you.”  “ If  it  be  possible,^' 
says  the  apostle,  as  much  as  in  you  lies, 
have  peace  with  all  men.”  **  Do  good  to 
all  men,”  and  if  especially  to  those  who 
are  of  the  household  of  the  foith,  yet  .to 
VoL.  11.— NO.S. 


others  likewise,  with  sincere,  effectual  be- 
neficence. To  you  we  trust  for  the  prac- 
tical refutation  of  all  those  atrocious  calum- 
nies which  deluded  men,  severally  or  in 
odious  combinations,  constantly  circulate 
by  every  possible  means  against  our  holy 
religion.  Your  strict  integrity  in  the  daily 
concerns  of  life,  your  fidelity  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  engagements,  your  peaceful  de- 
meanor, your  obedience  to  the  laws,  your 
respect  for  the  public  functionaries,  your 
unaffected  exercise  of  charity  in  the  many  i 
occasions  which  the  miseries  and  sufferings 
of  our  feUow-men  present;  in  fine,  your 
sincere  virtue  will  confound  those  vain  men 
whose  ingenuity  and  industry  are  exerted  to  ; 
cast  suspicion  on  our  principles,  and  evoke 
against  us  aU  the  worst  passions  of  human 
nature.  Let  then,  your  entire  deportment 
be  good,  that  whereas  they  speak  against 
yon  as  evil  doers,  considering  you  by  your 
good  works,  they  may  glorify  God  in  the 
day  of  visitadon.  For  so  is  the  will  of  God, 
that  by  doing  well  you  may  put  to  silence 
the  ignorance  of  foolish  men.”  Whilst  you 
justly  prize  the  civil  rights  which  you  enjoy 
in  common  with  your  fellow-citizens,  be 
mindful  of  the  allegiance  which  you  owe  ; 
to  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  i 
Give  to  God  what  belongs  to  God,  the 
homage  of  enlightened  faith,  and  the  cheer- 
fid  obedience  of  your  wiUs.  As  free,  and 

- not  as  making  liberty  a cloak  of  malice,  but 
as  the  servants  of  GM.”  (1  Peter  ii,  16.) 

The  enormous  evils  of  intemperance, 
which  no  tongue  can  portray,  have  given 
occasion  to  the  adc^tion  of  a remedy  appa- 
rently extreme.  Millions  in  Ireland,  and 
many  thousands  in  this  country  have  pub- 
licly pledged  themselves  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors.  We  cannot 
but  approve  the  determination  thus  taken 
by  such  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  con- 
tract this  dreadful  vice ; for  we  have  rarely 
seen  the  drunkard  reclaimed,  except  by  the 
total  abandonment  of  the  occasion  of  his  sin : 
we  also  highly  applaud  the  generous  charity 
and  zeal  of  such  as  through  compassion  for 
the  unfortunate  have  slept  forward  to  share 
with  them  the  privation,  but  we  deem  it 
right  to  guard  against  the  possible  abuse  of 
so  excellent  an  institution.  It  must  be  dis* 
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tinctly  understood  and  avowed  that  the 
moderate  use  of  wine,  or  any  other  liquor 
is  of  itself  perfectly  lawful,  since  ‘‘every 
creature  of  Gk>d  is  good,  and  nothing  is  to 
be  rejected  which  is  received  with  thanks- 
giving, for  it  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of 
God  and  prayer.”  (1  Tim.  iv,  4.)  It  would 
not  be  advisable  to  impose  or  to  assume 
generally  the  obligation  of  total  abstinence, 
since,  considering  human  frailty,  it  might 
become  a snare  of  souls,  and  change  a law- 
ful act  into  sin,  and  add  to  the  sting  of  con- 
science the  terror  of  despair;  We  will, 
therefore,  that  the  pledge  usually  made  be 
regarded  as  a resolution,  which  whilst  it  af- 
fords to  those  who  take  it  the  advantages  of 
mutual  examples  and  prayers,  imposes  no 
new  moral  obligation,  so  that  the  person 
who  should  fail  in  its  observance,  sins  only 
by  excess,  or  by  exposing  himself  to  danger 
in  consequence  of  his  peculiar  frailty»  Let 
each  one  at  the  same  time  remember  that 
it  is  only  through  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ 
that  we  can  efiectually  overcome  temptation 
and  practise  virtue  unto  salvation.  “ Unless 
the  Lord  build  the  house  they  labor  in  vain 
that  build  it : unless  the  Lord  keep  the  city 
he  watcheth  in  vain  that  keepeth  it.”  (Psalm 
cxxvi.)  Let  no  man  presume  on  the  strength 
of  his  determination,  or  on  the  restraining 
influence  of  public  opinion.  The  torrent 
of  passion  easily  sweeps  away  these  human 
barriers.  Prayer,  vigilance,  the  reception 
of  the  sacraments,  the  flight  from  the  occa- 
sions of  sin  are  necessary  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  our  good  purposes,  which  them- 
selves must  proceed  from  the  inspiration  of 
divine  grace,  for  “ we  are  not  sufficient  to 
think  any  thing  of  ourselves,  as  of  our- 
selves, but  our  sufficiency  is  from  God.” 
(2  Cor.  iii,  5.)  It  is  on  this  account  we 
warn  you  against  uniting  in  societies  not 
based  on  religious  principles,  nor  directed 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  otherwise 
organbed  in  such  a way  as  may  suppose 
mere  human  influences  and  means. 

These  things,  beloved  brethren,  we  have 
thought  necessary  to  place  before  you  that 
you  may  proceed  in  all  things  with  en- 
lightened faith,  and  trusting  in  God  who 
strengthens  the  humble,  resist  with  untiring 
efforts  every  temptation.  “ And  thit  know- 


ing the  time : that  it  is  now  the  hour  for 
us  to  rise  from  sleep ; for  now  our  salvation 
is  nearer  than  we  believed.  The  night  is 
passed,  and  the  day  is  at  hand.  Let  us, 
therefore,  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness, 
and  put  on  the  armor  of  light  Let  us 
walk  honestly  as  in  the  day ; not  in  rioting 
and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  im- 
purities, not  in  contention  and  envy.  But 
put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make 
not  provision  for  the  flesh  in  its  concupis- 
cences.” (Rom.  xiii,  11.) 

We  deplore  the  enormous  scandal  of 
some  who,  having  already  contracted  mar- 
riage, enter  into  new  engagements  during 
the  life  time  of  their  lawful  consorts.  Others, 
though  few  in  number,  have  sought  from 
the  civil  authority  a divorce  from  the  bond 
of  matrimony,  and  have  ventured  to  pass 
to  a s^nd  maniage,  notwithstanding  the 
indissoluUe  character  of  the  marriage-tie,—- 
God  having  prohibited  the  separation  of 
those  whom  he  has  united.  We  are  de- 
termined to  employ  the  severest  authority 
of  the  Church  against  persons  guilty  of  so 
heinous  a crime,  and  to  cut  them  off  from 
her  communion,  delivering  them  over  to 
Satan,  that  by  humiliation  in  time,  their 
spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  Christ 

We  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  wonder- 
ful blessing  which  he  has  vouchsafed  to  his 
Church  in  these  United  States,  where  within 
half  a century  the  number  of  bishops  has 
increased  from  one  to  seventeen,  and  the 
faithful  are  daily  seen  to  advance  in  piety 
as  well  as  numbers.  One  or  two  painful 
instances  of  insubordination  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority,  which  have  recently  occurred, 
are  exceptions  to  the  general  docility  and 
obedience  of  our  flock ; and  we  trust  that 
the  parties  concerned  will  use  all  their  ef- 
forts, by  affectionate  submission,  to  cause 
the  scandal  of  resistance  to  be  forgotten. 
Our  power  is  given  us  by  the  Lord  for  edi- 
fication, not  for  destruction ; we  lord  it  not 
over  you,  by  reason  of  your  faith ; we  seek 
your  salvation,  not  the  display  of  authority. 
The  deluded  men  who  occasionally  resist 
the  divine  ordinance,  and  violate  the  order 
which  God  has  established,  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  faithful,  and  spread  scandal 
and  disorder,  under  the  pretext  of  defend- 
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iDg  popular  rights^  whilst  in  reality  they 
deprive  the  faithful  of  those  spiritual  privi- 
leges which  are  their  most  precious  inherit- 
ance. It  has  been  already  declared  and  de- 
fined, in  the  first  provincial  council,  that  the 
appointment  and  removal  of  pastors  are  the 
rightful  prerogative  of  the  bishop,  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  congregation  to  make  a 
reasonable  and  just  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  pastor  so  appointed ; the  resist- 
ance to  which  right  would  force  the  hishop 
to  a severe  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. 

We  cannot  withhold  the  expression  of 
our  conjsolation  at  the  success  which  has 
crowned  the  apostolic  labors  of  missionaries 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  vast  regions 
occupied  by  Indian  tribes,  especially  in  the 
Oregon  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. With  zeal  worthy  of  the  brightest 
ages  of  the  Church,  they  have  gone  to  these 
children  of  nature  to  civilize  them,  and  im- 
part to  them  the  knowledge  of  salvation, 
and  God  has  confirmed  their  word,  and 
made  it  fruitful.  *^How  beautiful  upon 
the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that 
bringeth  good  tidings  and  that  preacheth 
peace:  of  him  that  showeth  forth  good, 
that  preacheth  salvation,  that  saith  to  Sion  : 
Thy  God  shall  reign.  The  voice  of  thy 
watchmen : they  have  lifted  up  their  voice, 
they  shall  praise  together:  for  they  shall 
see  eye  to  eye  when  the  Lord  shall  convert 
Sion.  Rejoice  and  give  praise  together,  O 
ye  deserts  of  Jerusalem  : for  the  Lord  hath 
comforted  his  people:  he  hath  redeemed 
Jerusalem.  The  Lord  hath  prepared  his 
holy  arm  in  the  sight  of  all  ^e  Gentiles : 
and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the 
salvation  of  our  God.”  (Isa.  lii,  7.)  Whilst 
the  sons  of  Ignatius  emulate  the  apostolic 
labors  of  Xavier,  two  devoted  ecclesiastics 
from  two  of  our  diocesses  have  generously 
consecrated  themselves  to  the  salvation  of 
the  colored  emigrants  from  the  United  States 
in  Africa  and  the  natives  of  Western  Af- 
rica. Foregoing  all  the  comforts  of  civil- 
ized life,  they  have  resolutely  encountered 
all  the  difficulties  of  an  undertaking  that 
presents  no  flattering  prospects  of  success. 
Pressed  forward  by  the  charity  of  Christ, 
they  O^ly  consider  the  degraded  condition 


of  man  in  the  country  marked  out  ibr  their 
labors,  and  they  hasten  to  afford  him  the 
succors  of  religion,  content  with  whatever 
measure  of  success  it  may  please  God  to 
grant  to  their  efibrts.  Let  us  pray,  beloved 
brethren,  that  a blessing  may  be  given  to 
the  apostolic  prelate  now  charged  with  this 
mission,  and  the  faithful  band  associated 
with  him  in  the  arduous  undertaking. 
Your  prayers  should  ascend  to  God  for  this 
end,  and  your  alms  cannot  be  better  applied 
than  in  enabling  ministers  of  religion  to 
me^  the  heavy  expenses  of  their  journeys 
and  missionary  establishments  among  the 
Indians  and  Africans.  We  recommend  both 
missions  to  your  generous  charity  and  zeaL 

Whilst  we  exhort  you  to  extend  your 
charity  to  the  distant  children  of  our  com- 
mon Father,  we  would  not  have  you  ne- 
glect more  immediate  objects.  It  & by 
placing  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  in  the 
respective  diocesses  on  solid  foundations 
that  you  will  secure  for  yourselves  and 
your  children  the  perpetuity  of  the  bless- 
ings wherewith  it  has  pleased  God  to  en- 
rich you  in  Christ  Jesus.  Those  to  whom 
the  wealth  of  this  world  has  been  given 
cannot  better  employ  a portion  of  it  than  in 
providing  for  the  education  of  ministers  of 
the  altar.  We  are  far,  however,  from 
meaning  to  undervalue  the  ofierings  which 
faith  may  inspire  for  the  erection  of  temples 
to  the  glory  of  God,  or  charity  may  present 
for  the  clothing  and  maintenance  of  the  or- 
phan. We  exhort  you,  brethren,  to  follow 
the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  va- 
rious good  works  for  which  your  charitable 
co-operation  is  solicited,  and  to  remember 
in  the  day  of  your  abundance  that  whatever 
you  set  apart  to  the  glory  of  God,  in  the 
exercise  of  charity,  is  so  much  secured 
against  the  caprice  of  fortune.  Be  not  then 
high-n^ded,  nor  hope  in  uncertain  riches, 
but  in  the  living  God  (who  giveth  us  abun- 
dantly all  things  to  enjoy;)  do  good;  be 
rich  in  good  works;  distribute  readily; 
communicate;  lay  up  in  store  for  your- 
selves a good  foundation  against  the  time  to 
come,  that  you  may  obtain  true  life. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing 
our  gratitude  to  God  for  the  admirable 
change  which  his  grace  has  wrought  in  the 
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minds  of  many  in  England,  and  the  effects 
whereof  are  seen  even  in  this  country.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  exaggerate  this  moral 
reyolution,  or  to  form  sanguine  calculations 
as  to  its  immediate  results.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  know  the  times  or  the  moments  which 
the  Father  has  placed  in  his  own  power, 
but  we  love  to  hope  that  the  days  of  perfect 
unity  may  be  not  far  distant,  when  the  na- 
tions whom  the  violent  passions  of  men 
have  tom  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 
will  return  repentant,  saying  to  each  other : 

Come  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  house  of  the  God  of 
Jacob,  and  he  will  teach  us  his  ways,  and 
we  will  walk  in  his  paths.’’  (Isaiah  ii,  3.) 
At  all  events  it  is  our  duty  to  pray  for  so 
desirable  an  object,  conformably  to  the  ex- 
ample of  our  divine  Redeemer,  who  at  his 
last  supper  prayed  that  all  who  believe  in 
him  might  be  one,  even  as  He  and  the  Fa- 
ther are  one.  Brethren,  if  you  ask  the 
Father  any  thing  in  his  name,  he  will  |^ve 
it  you.  **  If  two  or  three  of  you  agree  to- 
gether on  earth  concerning  any  thing  what- 
soever, it  shall  be  granted  you.”  How 
much  more,  then,  if  from  the  two  hemi- 
spheres the  supplications  of  fervent  faith 
and  charity  ascend  from  innumerable  mul- 
titudes to  obtain  light  for  those  who  wan- 
der amidst  errors,  that  they  may  see  the 
whole  truth,  and  courage  that  they  may 
confess  it,  that  with  one  mind  and  with 
one  mouth  they  may  with  us  glorify  God 


and  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
"We  beseech  you,  brethren,  rebuke  the 
unquiet;  comfort  the  feeble-minded;  sup- 
port the  weak ; be  patient  towards  all  men. 
See  that  none  render  evil  for  e?il  to  any 
one ; but  always  follow  that  which  is  good 
towards  each  other,  and  towards  all  men.” 
" The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
with  you.  Amen.” 

Given  at  BaUimcre,  m the  jyth  Provineial 
Council,  on  the  Jjfth  Sunday  efier  Eaeter, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  MDCCCXUU. 
^ Samuel,  *BrchhiAop  Baltimore. 

^ Benedict  Joseph,  Buhop  of  Boeton. 
^ Michael,  Bidiop  MobHe. 

^ Francis  Patrick,  Biahep  of  PhUada. 

John  Baptist,  Biahop  qf  Cinemnati. 

^ Gut  Ignatius,  Biakop  of  BoUna,  and 
Coadjutor  qf  the  Biahop  qf  LouiaariUe. 
^ Anthony,  Biahop  qf  JSlew  Orleana. 

^ Mathias,  Biahop  qf  Dubuque. 

^ John,  Biahop  qf  JVeto  York. 

^ Richard  Pius,  Biahop  qf  JVasftutOs. 

^ Celestin,  Biahop  qf  Vmeermea.  ^ 
^ John  Joseph,  Biahop  tf  JSTatchez. 

^ RicuARDVnfcieirrfBidiopofRiehanond. 
^ Peter  Paul,  Biihop  qf  Zda,  and 
miniatrator  qf  the  Dioeeaa  qf  Detroit. 
^ Peter  Richard,  Biahop  qf  Dram,  and 
Coadjutor  qf  the  Biahop  qf  St.  Louia. 
John  M.  Biahop  qf  ClmuBopoUa,  aaid 
Vicar  Apoatokc  qf  Texaa. 

Richard  S.  Baker,  Jidmmiatrator  qf 
the  Dioeeaa  qf  ChaHeaton. 


Prom  the  Gemmo. 


BROTHERLY  LOVE. 


Good  and  pleasant  ’tis  to  see 
Brethren  dwell  in  unity. 

When  the  law  which  Jesus  taught 
Rules  each  word,  and  deed,  and  thought. 

Gh>d  has  promised  there,  we  know. 
Blessings  richly  to  bestow. 

Life  on  earth  with  all  its  store. 

Life  in  heaven  for  evermore. 

Sun  of  righteousness  arise ! 

Shine  on  our  benighted  eyes. 

To  thy  Church  thy  light  unfold. 

That  the  nations  may  behold. 


Bring  them  back  that  go  astray. 
Heavenly  shepherd  ! to  thy  way ; 
’Neath  thy  favor  and  thy  light 
All  thy  pasture  sheep  unite. 

Bind  together  heart  and  heart. 

Let  no  strife  the  union  part ; 

With  thine  own  almighty  hand 
Knit  the  sacred  brother-band. 

Let  this  band  of  brothers  love 
Here  on  earth,  in  heaven  above, 
Love,  and  praise,  and  rest  in  thee. 
Here  and  through  eternity. 
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FOREIGN. 

Rome. — ^The  QaxetU  det  Pottes  of  Frankfort, 
of  the  28th  ait.,  gives  the  following  letter  from 
Rome,  dated  March  12th : — The  religious  dif- 
ferences arisen  between  the  holy  see  and  the 
Rossian  cabinet,  are  daily  becoming  more  se- 
rious, and  a rupture  would  have  long  since  taken 
place  had  not  a catastrophe  been  feared.  Rus- 
sian diplomacy  is  making  incessant  efforts  to 
justily  the  measures  adopted  in  Poland  and  Rus- 
sia against  the  Catholics,  and  to  show  the  holy 
see  that  the  emperor  of  Russia  has  no  intention 
to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  its  Catholic  subjects. 
Nevertheless,  the  holy  see  is  nearly  out  of  pa- 
tience, and  will  take  care  not  to  mi^e  any  con- 
cession which  might  be  construed  into  an  im- 
plicit approval  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Russian 
government  Consequently,  there  is  some  talk 
of  the  intention  of  his  holiness  to  address  an  al- 
location to  the  cardinals  in  consistoiy,  in  order 
to  expose  to  them  the  grievances  of  the  holy  see, 
and  thus  prevent  the  reproach  of  culpable  negli- 
gence of  the  interests  confided  to  his  holiness. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  in  such  circum- 
stances, the  negotiations  commenced  have  been 
without  any  result.  The  holy  see  demands  the 
restitution  of  several  bishops,  the  restitution  of 
the  property  of  the  clergy,  the  churches  g^ven 
qp  to  ^e  schismatic  Greeks,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  a nuncio  at  St  Petersburg,  with  freedom 
of  correspondence.  The  Russian  cabinet  will 
never  give  its  assent  to  such  pretensious.  On 
its  part  the  Russian  cabinet  demands  the  con- 
firmation of  the  bishops  which  it  has  nominated. 
In  justification  of  the  measures  with  respect  to 
the  Polish  Catholics,  it  alleges  the  existence  of 
Jesuitical  societies  of  a nature  to  compromise 
the  internal  safety  of  the  state.  The  Russian 
cabinet  desires  earnestly  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  hdy  see,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  but  it  will  not  succeed.  The  Cathdic 
academy  of  Wilna  has  been  transferred  to  St. 
Petenburg.  This  news  has  caused  the  deepest 
concern  to  the  holy  see ; for  this  measure  may 
be  considered  as  the  last  blow  struck  at  the  in- 
dependence of  the  clergy,  and  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Poland.  The  Russian  Government 
says  that  this  is  merely  an  administrative  mea- 
sure ; but  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  wishes  to 
palliate  the  evil  it  has  done,  and  that  its  real  in- 
tention is  to  confimnd  Catholicism  with  the  reli- 


gion of  the  state,  in  the  same  way  as  it  has  de- 
stroyed the  nationality  of  Poland  by  incorporat- 
ing it  in  the  Russian  empire.” — Tablet, 

England. — A pamphlet  has  been  printed 
and  extensively  circulated  at  Brighton,  by  one  of 
the  dissenting  churches,  which  contains  a rarity 
for  these  days.  It  is  a prophecy,  foretelling  that 
Popery  will  be  re-established  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  year  1845.  But  our  readers  need  not  be  very 
much  alarmed.  The  dominancy  of  the  Lady 
of  Babylon”  is  to  last  only  two  years — ^that  is,  to 
1847,  when  the  Pope  is  to  be  dethroned,  and  the 
Millennium,  we  believe,  is  to  commence.  A 
fiery  persecution  is,  however,  to  rage  during  the 
two  years ; and  the  sufferings  of  the  « saints” 
will  be  extreme. — BrighUm  Herald, 

Lynn. — Puteyiem. — A few  Sundays  ago,  the 
Anglican  clergyman  of  this  town  preached  a 
sermon  on  « Omfestion:**  amongst  other  things 
that  were  inculcated  by  the  Rev.  preacher,  it  is 
said,  on  good  authority,  that  he  exhorted  the 
people  **  to  come  to  him  at  Easter  for  confession^ 
and  he  tooM  absolve  them!'*  As  we  may  easily 
imagine,  the  sermon  was  considered  to  be  quite 
<*P(qpish”  by  most  of  his  anti -Catholic  audi- 
ence : several  have  refused  to  attend  the  church 
when  the  Rev.  gentleman  preaches,  giving  as  a 
reason,  their  dread  of  being  made  *<  Roman  Ca- 
tholics.” The  Dissenters  here,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  most  violent  in  their  invectives  against 
the  poor  establishment ; and  what  with  Pusey- 
ism,  and  what  with  the  new  Catholic  chapel 
about  to  be  erected  when  sufficient  funds  can  be 
raised,  the  whole  town  seems  greatly  agitated. 

Mrs.  Wood,  alias  Lady  WUUam  Lennox. — 
The  York  Courani  of  Thursday  contains  the 
following — 

A paragraph  is  at  present  going  the  round 
of  the  London  and  provincial  papers,  stating 
that  Mis.  Wood  has  returned  to  her  husband’s 
residence  at  Woolley-Moor.  This  we  are  ena- 
bled and  authorized  to  say  is  not  correct.  Mrs. 
Wood  has  left  the  convent  near  Micklegate-bar, 
in  this  city, ; but  instead  of  returning  to  her  hus- 
band, she  has  retired  to  a small,  secluded  cot- 
tage near  Barnsley,  where  she  intends  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  her  life  tree  from  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  the  world,  in  order  that  she  may 
have  more  leisure  to  devote  herself  to  the  duties 
of  religion. 

We  are  also  informed,  on  the  best  possible  au- 
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ftority,  that  since  Mrs.  Wood’s  conveiwon  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  tenets,  she  has  not  acknow- 
ledged, and  cannot  recognize  or  consider  Mr. 
Wood  as  her  husband,  the  Church  to  which  she 
has  allied  herself  not  allowing  of  any  divorce; 
and  therefore,  that  she  at  the  present  moment 
considers  herself  in  strict  equity  as  Lady  Wil- 
liam Lennox ; and  under  these  circumstances, 
as  we  have  just  stated,  she  never  can  again  as- 
sociate with  Mr.  Wood.  She  would  not  have 
left  our  convent,  but  she  could  not  be  allowed  to 
join  the  sisterhood  so  long  as  her  husband  sur- 
vives. What  she  may  do  in  the  event  of  Lord 
William  Lennox’s  death,  of  course  we  are  not 
in  a position  to  say.” 

With  reference  to  the  above,  the  following  let- 
ter appears  in  the  Wakefield  Journal : 

“ Sir, — In  answer  to  a paragraph  in  the  York 
Ckmrant  of  this  day,  I beg  to  state  that  Mrs. 
Wood  is  now  at  her  own  home  at  WooUey- 
moor.  In  thus  troubling  you,  I am  actuated  by 
two  motives — first,  a desire  to  bury  in  silence 
the  painful  circumstances  to  which  that  para- 
graph alludes ; and  next,  to  assure  my  friends 
that  my  wife  is  now  at  home,  I hope  in  the  en- 
joyment of  that  happiness  which  1 feel  it  to  be 
not  less  my  duty  than  my  pleasure  to  afford  her. 

1 am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

Joseph  Wood. 

WooLLBY-MOoa,  AjnH  20,  1843.” 

Catholic  Education. — The  zealous  editor  of  the 
Tablet,  is  manfully  defending  the  freedom  of 
education  against  some  who  fiom  timidity  or 
mistaken  liberality  are  ready  to  betray  it.  In 
England  as  well  as  here,  the  Protestant  version 
of  the  Scripture  is  being  obtruded  on  Catholic 
children,  contrary  to  the  professed  principles  of 
the  national  system  of  education,  and  in  direct 
violation  of  the  religious  rights  of  Catholics. 
Mr.  Lucas  has  called  to  his  support  the  authority 
of  the  former  vicar  apostolic  of  the  London  dis- 
trict. We  commend  bis  solemn  testimony  to 
those  who  may  be  tempted  to  continue  at  this 
abuse. — Catholic  Herald. 

« It  is  no  other  than  that  of  Dr.  Poynter,in  his 
examination  before  the  committee  of  the  house 
of  commons  on  education  in  1816. 

Do  you  consider  that  it  is  any  objection  to 
sending  children  to  those  schools,  that  portions 
of  the  Scripture  are  taught  without  comment? — 
May  I beg  to  atk,  whether  (he  CommitUt  tpeak  of 
the  Catholic  vertion, or  any  other? 

No,  the  Protestant  version ; but  supposing  the 
•election  to  be  made  of  passages  which  are  the 
same  in  both  versions  ? — I answer  that  I could  not 
in  any  manner  approve  of  any  Catholic  children 
reading  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Scr^ures. 


Suppose  the  version  is  taken  of  those'passages 
in  which  the  two  do  not  differ? — Even  in  that 
case  I should  think  it  contrary  to  my  duty,  and 
the  constant  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church 
to  permit  it. 

For  what  reason  ? — ^The  reason  is,  that  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  considers  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as 
a precious  deposit,  which  was  origindly  com- 
mitted by  the  apostles  to  their  immediate  suc- 
cessors, and  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  al- 
ways carefully  preserved  it,  as  it  were  in  its 
archives,  and  has  never  permitted  the  faithful  to 
read  any  other  edition  or  version  which  is  not 
duly  sanctioned  and  authenticated  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Catholic  Church;  consequently  I 
should  act  contrary  to  the  constasU  discqdine  of 
the  Catholic  Churchy  if  I were  to  approve  of 
the  Catholic  children  reading  a version  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  which  emanates  from  a body 
of  Christians  not  in  communion  with  the  Ca- 
tholic Church.  Those  are  the  principles  of  my 
answer. 

Suppose  passages  were  taken,  which  are  exactly 
the  same  in  the  two  versions,  would  the  objection 
still  occur?  If  the  passages  he  taken  from  a 
version  made  by  any  body  of  Christians  not  in 
communion  with  the  Catholic  Church,  the  ob- 
jection would  be  the  same 

Then  if  the  Roman  Catholics  have  not  ftie 
means  of  giving  instruction  to  their  own  poor, 
could  the  parents  of  those  children  conscien- 
tiously allow  them  to  attend  a school,  the  master  of 
which  is  a Protestant,  cohere  the  spelling  book  and 
the  Protestant  version  of  the  New  Testament  are 
the  onjty  school  hooks  used,  and  where  a dear  as- 
surance is  given  that  a child  would  hear  nothmg 
against  his  own  religion! — Without  answering 
directly  to  the  conscientious  part,  which  is  a 
point  of  extreme  delicacy,  considering  the  situ- 
ation I hold,  and  as  every  decision  relating  to 
conscience  requires  that  the  whole  case,  with  all 
its  circumstances  and  variations,  should  be  con- 
sidered ; I beg  tosay  that  the  reading  of  the  Pro- 
testant version  of  the  Bible  is  a point  to  which  1 
could  never  give  my  approbation. 

Then  as  vicar  apoetoHc  you  could  not  by  any 
means  consent  for  Roman  Catholics  to  be  taught 
the  Protestant  version  of  the  Scriptures? — No, 
certainly  not. 

Could  you  allow  any  portions  of  that  version 
to  be  selected  for  the  use  of  Catholic  children  ? 
No. 

Mark  now,  good  reader,  ftiat  the  last  extract 
gives  exactly  the  case  now  before  us,  with  every 
conceivable  limitation  that  can  be  applied  to  the 
present  case.  We  can  give  in  our  brief  com- 
pass no  notion  of  the  close  and  home  saanner  in 
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which  in  various  questions  put  to  Dr.  Poynter, 
the  committee  pressed  upon  him  the  degraded 
state  of  many  of  the  children  under  his  pastoral 
care,  and  the  importance  of  allowing  an  imper- 
fect education  if  no  better  could  be  had.  But  to 
all  the  questions  his  lordship’s  answ’er  was  the 
same — “No  Protestant  Scriptures  under  any 
conceivable  form  or  shape.”  One  more  extract 
from  this  evidence  we  must  find  room  for. 

Do  you  know  of  any  school  lately  established 
at  Shadwell  for  the  instruction  of  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  children  ? — I have  heard  of  such 
a school. 

Was  any  question  proposed  to  you  whether 
Roman  Catholic  parents  could  conscientiously 
send  their  children  to  that  school  ? — Yes,  such 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Charles  Butler. 

What  was  your  reply  to  that  inquiry? — Con- 
tidering  that  the  reading  lessons  were  to  be  taken 
from  the  Protestant  versions  of  the  Scriptures^  I 
answered  Mr.  Butler y that  he  knew  that  I should 
act  in  direct  repugnance  to  the  constant  and  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  Catholic  Church,  were  I to 
ajtprove  of  the  reading  by  Catholic  children  in  a 
public  school  of  a version  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
emanating  from  a body  not  in  communion  with 
the  Catholic  Church. 

Ireland. — Progress  of  Religion  in  Ulster. — 
Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  in  the  old  chapel 
of  Killaghtee,  county  Donegal,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  standing,  there  would  not  be 
more  than  two  hundred  persons  upon  a Sunday 
(generally)  assisting  at  the  sacred  service  of  the 
mass.  The  old  building  could  not  contain  more 
than  five  hundred  persons  within  its  walls,  and 
very  seldom  used  to  be  filled.  Within  the  last 
six  years,  however,  a new  chapel  has  been  erect- 
ed, and  made  to  afibrd  accommodation,  upon  the 
ground  floor,  for  tivo  thousand  persons.  Every 
Sunday  it  is  densely  thronged,  and  there  is  now 
required  a gallery  for  the  convenience  of  the 
multitude.  The  new  chapel  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  parish  of  Killaghtee,  on  the  banks 
of  a river,  near  to  the  seashore,  and,  command- 
ing, as  it  does,  so  rich  a prospect  of  coast  and 
mountain  scenery,  it  is  very  much  noticed  by 
strangers  passing  to  Killybegs.  It  is  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and  ow'es  its  erec- 
tion to  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stephens, 
Killybegs  (the  resident  clergyman),  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Drummond,  assisted  as  they  have  been 
so  well  by  the  generous  contributions  of  the 
faithful  flock  of  the  parish  of  Killaghtee.  It  is 
expected  that  the  bishop  of  the  diocess  will  con- 
secrate this  new  chapel  during  the  summer 
mouths,  when  the  necessary  funds  may  be  pro- 
cured for  the  erection  of  the  gallery. 


Trinidad. — “In  the  apostolic  vicariate  of 
Trinidad  aUme,  there  are  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  ‘ Roman  Catholics,’  that 
is  to  say,  ‘ nearly  one  out  of  every  ten  professing 
Christians,  supposing  the  total  population  of  the 
Swedish,  Dutch,  and  British  colonies  to  be  one 
million  and  a half,’  or  about  the  ratio  of  three  to 
two,  in  comparison  with  the  United  States." 

In  the  year  1828  there  were  only  twelve  Ca- 
tholic clergymen  on  that  mission,  wdthin  its  pre- 
sent boundaries  ; the  number  of  Catholic  clergy- 
men now  on  it  amounts  to  fifty,  exclusively  of 
the  bishops  of  Olympus  and  Agna,  or  one  mis- 
sionary for  about  every  three  thousand  souls. 
There  are,  besides,  twenty-four  students  in  col- 
leges in  Ireland  and  on  the  continent,  reading 
for  the  same  mission.  Seven  of  these  will  have 
completed  their  studies  at  Pentecost  next,  when 
they  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  ordained  priests.  Ar- 
rangements arc  making  to  establish  new  mis- 
sions on  their  arrival ; the  remaining  seventeen 
are  studying  philosophy  or  theology. 

A splendid  cathedral,  of  the  second  order  of 
Gothic,  ha.s  been  lately  erected ; it  is  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  in  length  ; one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  width  in  the  transepts,  eighty 
feet  wide  in  the  nave,  and  eighty  feet  in  height 
to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  It  has  cost  about  fifty 
thousand  pound  sterling, sixteen  thousand  pounds 
of  which  were  munificently  contributed  by  the 
government,  besides  the  grant  to  take  from  the 
government  quarry,  all  the  stones  necessary  for 
the  walls  ; and  to  cut,  on  crowm  lands,  all  the  ce- 
dar and  other  timber  required  for  the  roof  and 
the  interior  decorations  of  the  sacred  edifice.  A 
suitable  college  and  a large  and  commodious  con- 
vent have  been  established,  which  are  doing  in- 
calculable good.  The  religious  ladies  are  now 
educating  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  in 
their  boarding  school,  day  school,  and  poor 
school : there  is  nearly  an  equal  number  in  the 
college  and  poor  boys’  school. 

Since  1828,  twenty-two  new  chapels,  and  seve- 
ral new  school  houses  have  been  built ; there 
are,  at  present,  six  new  churches  and  chapels 
building.  The  progress  made  in  a spiritual 
point  of  view,  on  the  Trinidad  mission  is  still  far 
more  consolatory. — Tablet. 

Religion  in  Gibraltar. — The  following 
details  from  a letter  in  a recent  number  of  the 
Dublin  Freeman's  Journal  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest ; the  greater  that  the  town  has  for  a long 
time  been  in  a state  of  frighttul  moral  desolation 
by  the  workings  of  the  trustee  system,  carried 
out  to  its  extent  by  an  infamous  Junta  of  Infidels, 
Jews,  Protestants  and  bad  Catholics,  unworthy 
of  the  name. — N.  Y.  Freeman's  Journal. 
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**  Haring  already  giren  a sketch  of  the  ques- 
tion between  the  Catholic  cleigy  of  Gibrmiter 
and  the  so-called  * CathoUe'  Junta  of  Elders,  1 
send  you  the  following  details  connected  with 
the  present  state  of  religion  here.  There  are 
about  ten  thousand  Catholics  in  the  fortress,  and 
the  ricar  apostolic,  the  Rt.  Rer.  Dr.  Hughes,  is 
assisted  in  the  care  of  the  Church  by  the  Very 
Rer.  Dr.  M'LaughUn,  as  vicar  general,  the  Rer. 
Padre  Felix,  as  <<cora”  (parish  priest),  and 
seren  other  clergymen.  Since  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Hughes  the  progress  of  religion  has  been  won- 
derful, and  instead  of  the  church  being  empty 
as  in  preceding  times,  it  is  now  quite  Aill  during 
all  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  is  attended  by 
great  numbers  during  the  whole  day.  It  is  in- 
deed impossible  to  enter  the  church  at  present 
without  edification ; and  I need  <^y  state  that 
the  annual  number  of  communions  at  present  is 
twenty  thousand,  whilst  formerly  they  did  not 
exceed  fifteen  hundred.  Some  time  ago,  fow,  if 
any,  persons  attended  evening  prayers  or  at 
masses  on  week  days,  but  at  present  t^  numbers 
on  those  occasions  are  veix  great.  Cleigymen 
are  continually  engaged  in  hearing  confessions. 
The  bishop  and  his  clergy  are  late  and  early  en- 
gaged in  the  labor  of  the  vineyard,  and  the 
worldly  recompence  which  they  receive  is  poor 
and  uncheering  indeed.  All  the  cleigy  diet  and 
lodge  with  the  bishop  in  his  small  and  inconve- 
nient house,  some  of  them  occupying  rooms 
scarcely  larger  than  their  beds,  and  the  bishop’s 
own  apartment  being  fully  as  uncomfortable  and 
cheerless  as  the  cell  of  a monastery.  Some  of 
the  doors  have  not  yet  been  repaired  since  they 
were  broken  in  by  the  junta,  and  1 have  seen 
one  of  the  sledges  with  which  the  work  of  de- 
struction was  carried  on  by  those  good  * Catho- 
lic ’ elders,  it  having  been  left  behind  in  mistake 
in  the  bishop’s  bed  room.  Besides  their  meals 
the  bishop  cannot  afford  to  give  the  clergy  more 
than  a few  dollars  a month  to  pay  for  clothing, 
washing,  &c.,  and  every  thing,  in  fiict,  in  his 
lordship’s  establishment,  is  conducted  with  the 
most  rigid,  but,  unhappily,  the  most  necessary 
economy. 

**Dr.  Huglies  has  caused  a very  spacious 
school  house  to  be  erected,  and  has  besides,  taken 
leases  of  two  houses  which  he  has  got  fitted  up 
for  the  same  purpose,  being  thus  enabled  to  give 
gratuitous  instruction  to  about  seven  hundred 
poor  children  of  both  sexes.  The  erecting  of 
those  establishments  has  cost  upwards  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  a part  of  which  is  still  unpaid. 

« One  fact  more  I will  mention  before  1 take 
leave  of  Gibraltar.  Confraternities  and  other 
religious  congregations  have  been  formed  by 

m. 


Dr.  Hughes,  and  have  been  productive  of  the 
most  edifying  and  salutary  effects.  The  number 
of  members  amounts  at  present  to  neariy  twenty- 
five  hundred. 

DOMESTIC. 

AncHmocxsa  or  Baltimore. — Pro- 
vmeial  CounciL — The  fifth  provincial  ceundl  of 
Baltimore  opened  its  first  public  session  in  the 
metropolitan  church  on  Sunday,  the  14tii  of  May. 
The  clergy  assembled  at  an  early  hour  at  tte 
residence  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archlnsbop,  and  at 
11  o’clock  the  procession  moved  from  the  house, 
passing  round  the  south  side  of  the  church  and 
entering  the  front  door.  The  coup  PceU  whisk 
it  presented,  as  it  advanced  along  the  nave  to- 
wards the  sanctuary,  was  the  grandest  and  most 
impressive  spectacle  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed 
in  this  countiy.  The  cross  was  bone  befive, 
followed  immediately  by  a youthful  band  of 
clerks  and  the  ecclesiastical  students  from  St 
Mary’s  seminary,  nearly  forty  in  number.  Thir- 
ty-six priests  came  next  habited  in  cbasu- 
Mes,  and  then  the  right  reverend  bishops, 
to  the  number  of  fifteen,  in  mitres  and  copes, 
fidlowed  by  the  most  reverend  archbishop,  with 
his  assistants.  As  the  procession  advanced  to- 
wards the  entrance  of  the  church,  the  fiftieth 
psalm  was  chanted  to  implore  in  R spirit  of  hu- 
mility and  contrition,  ^ merciful  regard  of 
heaven  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  council  that 
was  about  to  be  opened.  As  soon  as  the  rever- 
end clergy  had  entered  the  inner  door  of  the 
Cathedral,  the  chant  ceased,  and  a solemn  march 
was  commenced  in  the  choir  by  the  orchestral 
band,  which  continued  until  the  prelates  bad 
reached  their  respective  places  in  t^  sanctuary. 
At  the  request  of  the  most  reverend  archbishop. 
Dr.  Fortier,  bishop  of  Mobile,  celebrated  the 
pontifical  high  mass ; immediately  after  which 
Dr.  Fenwick,  bishop  of  Boston,  delivered  a ser- 
mon on  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  When  the  seimon  was  ended,  the  most 
reverend  archbishop  presided  at  the  prayers 
which  were  recited  for  the  opening  of  the  coun- 
cil, as  prescribed  in  the  Roman  pontifical,  while 
the  prelates  were  ranged  on  either  side,  accord- 
ing to  priority  of  consecration,  and  the  priests 
were  stationed  along  the  ratling  of  the  sanctuaiy. 

The  officers  appointed  for  the  council  were, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishops  Fortier  and  Chanche,  Pro- 
moiert;  the  Rev.  Edward  Damphoux,  D.  D., 
and  Rev.  Charles  1.  White,  Secretaries;  the 
Rev.  Francis  L’homme,  Master  of  Ceremonies, 
and  Messrs.  Thomas  Foley  and  Oliver  Jenkins, 
MsistanU;  the  Rev.  Wm.  Bleukinsop  and  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  Farsons,  Chanters, 
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The  pfelates  attending  the  coancil  were : 

The  Most  Ree.  Samuel  Eccieeton,  Archbishop 
of  Baltimoiie. 

The  Rt.  Rey.  Benedict  Joseph  Fenwick, 
Bishop  of  Boston. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Michael  Fortier,  Bishop  of  Mo* 
bile. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick,  Bishop 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Baptist  Purcell,  Bishop  of 
Cincinnati. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Guj  Ignatius  Chabrat,  Bishop 
of  Bolena,  mport.  and  Coadjutor  of  the  Bishop 
of  Louisville. 

The  Rt  Rev.  Anthony  Blanc,  Bishq>  of  New 
Orleans. 

The  Rt  Rev.  Mathias  Loras,  Bishop  of  Du- 
buque. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Hughes,  Bishop  of  New 
York. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Pius  Miles,  Bishop  of 
Nashville. 

The  Rt  Rev.  Celestin  R.  L.  G.  de  la  Hailan- 
diere.  Bishop  of  Vincennes. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Joseph  Chanche,  Bishop 
of  Natchez. 

The  Rt  Rev.  Richard  Vincent  Whelan,  Bishop 
of  Richmond. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Paul  Lefevere,  Bishop  of 
Zela,  m part*  and  Adrainistrator  of  the  diocess 
of  Detroit. 

The  Rt  Rev.  Peter  Richard  Eenrick,  Bishop 
of  Drasis,  impart,  and  Coadjutor  of  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Louis. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  John  M.  Odin,  Bishop  of  Clau- 
diopolis,  tn  pari,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Texas. 

The  Very  Rev.  Richard  S.  Baker,  Vicar  Gen- 
eral and  Administrator  of  the  diocess  of  Charles- 
ton. 

Of  the  superiors  of  the  religious  orders,  there 
were  present : 

The  Very  Rev.  I,ewia  Regis  Deluol,  D.  D., 
Superior  of  St  Mary’s  Seminary,  Baltimore. 

Very  Rev.  John  Timon,  Visiter  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Mission  in  the  United  States. 

Very  Rev.  Peter  Joseph  Verhcegan,  Provin- 
cial of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  Missouri. 

Very  Rev.  Pat^k  £.  Moriarty,  Commissaiy 
General  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustin  in  this 
country. 

The  following  clerg3rmen  were  invited  as  theo- 
logians: 

Rev.  Gilbert  Raymond,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Peter  S. 
Scbreiber,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Fey,  C.  S.  R.,  theolo- 
gians of  the  Most  Rev.  Ajrchbishop  of  Baltimore. 

Rev.  Henry  B.  Coekeiy,  theologian  of  Dr. 
Fenwick. 

Vot. 


Rev.  John  Hickey  and  Rev.  dande  Rampon, 
theologians  of  Dr.  Fortier. 

Very  Rev.  Thomas  Heyden,  theologian  of  Dr. 
Kenrick,  of  Philadelphia. 

Very  Rev.  John  Henni,  theologian  of  Dr. 
PurceU. 

Rev.  John  B.  Randanne,  thedogiaB  of  Dr. 
Cbabrat. 

Rev.  Augustine  Verot,  theologian  of  Dr. 
Blanc. 

Very  Rev.  Samuel  Mazzuchelli,  tbecdogian  of 
Dr.  Loras. 

Rev.  Anthony  Penco,  C.  M.,  theologian  of 
Dr.  Hughes. 

Rev.  Eugene  H.  Pozzo,  O.  S.  D.,  theologian 
of  Dr.  Miles. 

Rev.  Terence  J.  Donaghue,  theologian  of  Dr. 
Hailandiire. 

Rev.  James  M.  Lancaster,  theologian  of  Dr. 
Chanche. 

Rev.  James  Ryder,  S.  J.,  theologian  of  Dr. 
Whelan. 

Rev.  Clement  Hammer,  theologian  of  Dr.  Le- 
fevere. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Tomatore,  theologian  of  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  of  St.  Louis. 

Rev.  John  B.  Gildea,  theologian  of  Dr.  Odin. 

Rev.  Patrick  N.  Ljmch,  D.  D.,  theologian  of 
Very  Rev.  R.  8.  Baker. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  bishop  of  Drasis 
preached  in  the  Cathedral  on  the  unity  of  the 
Church ; on  Tuesday  evening,  a sermon  was  de- 
livered by  the  bishop  of  New  York  on  devotion 
to  the  B.  Viigin ; on  Wednesday  evening.  Rev. 
Dr.  Ryder  preached  on  the  apostolic  commis- 
sion ; on  Thursday  evening.  Very  Rev.  T.  Hey- 
den preached  on  the  Church ; on  Friday,  a di^ 
course  was  delivered  by  the  bishop  of  Cincin- 
nati on  the  real  presence ; on  Saturday,  the  same 
prelate  preached  on  the  justice  of  G<^. 

During  the  week,  the  right  reverend  prelates 
held  their  private  congregations  in  the  morning 
of  each  day,  the  secretaries  only  being  present, 
for  the  decision  of  the  questions  previously  re- 
ported on  by  the  committees  of  theologians, 
and  discussed  at  the  public  congregations,  which 
were  held  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  Cathedral,  and 
consisted  of  the  prelates,  the  secretaries,  and  the 
theologians. 

On  Thursday  the  18th  of  May,  the  second 
session  of  the  council  was  held  in  the  Cathedral, 
when  a solemn  pontifical  mass  of  requiem  was 
celebrated  by  the  right  reverend  bishop  of  New 
Orleans.  After  mass,  a discourse  was  delivered 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Hughes,  in  which  be 
sketched  for  the  edification  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  the  pincipal  traits  in  the  lives  of  the  pre- 
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laites  deceased  aince  the  last  provincial  conndl ; 
Dr.  David,  coadjutor  of  Bardstown;  Dr.  Eng- 
land, bishop  of  Cbarieston ; Dr.  Conwell,  bishop 
of  Philadelpbia ; and  Dr.  Dubois,  bishop  of  New 
York. 

On  Sunday,  the  Slst  of  May,  the  third  and 
last  session  of  the  council  was  held  in  tbs  Ca- 
thedral. The  clergy  proceeded  as  on  the  four- 
teenth from  the  archiepiscopal  residence  to  the 
church  where  the  pontifical  mass  was  celebrated 

the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Cbanche,  bishop  of  Natchez. 
The  holy  sacrifice  being  ended.  Bishop  Purcell, 
of  Cincinnati,  preached  on  the  spiritual  supre- 
macy of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  at  the  close  of 
his  remarks  the  third  session  of  the  council  was 
opened,  at  which  the  most  reverend  archbishop 
presided.  After  the  prayers  prescribed  in  the 
^ntifical  were  recited,  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Deluol, 
archpriest,  read  the  titles  of  the  decrees  enacted 
by  the  fetbers  of  the  council.  The  decrees  were 
then  signed  by  each  of  the  prelates,  after  which 
the  praise  of  God  and  the  invocation  of  his  bles- 
sing upon  the  sovereign  pontiff  and  the  cleigy 
and  biity  of  this  ecclesiastical  province,  were 
chanted  by  the  archpriest,  the  rest  of  the  clergy 
responding  to  every  verse.  This  ceremony  was 
followed  by  the  T$  Drum,  in  thanksgiving  for 
the  divine  fiivors,  after  which  the  loss  of  peace 
having  been  mutually  given  and  received  by  the 
prelates,  the  archbishop  gave  the  solemn  benedic- 
tioD,  which  being  done,  the  clergy  moved  in  pro- 
cession towards  the  front  entrance  of  the  church 
and  thence  to  the  house  of  the  archbishop, 
where  the  ceremony  ended.  During  the  vesper 
service  on  the  same  day,  at  which  the  bishop  of 
Cincinnati  officiated  pontifically,  many  of  the 
prelates  were  present,  and  a sermon  was  deliv- 
ered by  the  bishop  of  New  York,  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  true  minister  of  Christ. 

Thus  terminated  a week  which  we  may  justly 
style  a week  of  glory  and  consolation  for  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  United  States.  The 
number  of  prelates  and  of  the  subordinate  clergy 
that  were  assembled  within  the  metropolitan 
sanctuary,  was  larger  than  on  any  previous  oc- 
casion, and  gave  evidence  of  the  steady  and  pros- 
perous growth  of  our  holy  religion  since  the 
preceding  council.  Strangers  from  a distance 
and  the  faithful  of  Baltimore  who  flocked  to  the 
Cathedral  to  witness  the  imposing  spectacle, 
never  so  impressive  at  any  Ibnner  period,  were 
filled  with  admiration  at  the  magnificent  solem- 
nity that  was  displayed  to  their  senses,  while 
fipom  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  their  minds  formed 
some  idea  of  the  high  character  and  exalted  mis- 
sion of  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  of  the  im- 
portance which  the  Church  attaches  to  its  min- 


isterial functions.  Every  evening  during  flie 
session  of  the  provincial  council,  the  Cat^dral 
was  crowded  with  listeners  to  the  eloquent  dis- 
courses that  were  delivered  within  its  walls ; nor 
did  the  precious  seed  of  divine  truth  faH  upon 
an  ungrateful  soil.  Among  our  dissenting  breth- 
ren the  most  favorable  impressions  were  pro- 
duced, and  the  Catholic  population  of  the  city, 
while  they  were  edified  by  the  instruction  dis- 
pensed to  them,  enjoyed  an  unusual  gratification 
in  the  variety  of  distinguished  clergymen  who 
successively  occupied  the  pulpit. 

The  council  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  the 
fourth  Sunday  after  Easter,  In  the  year  184fi. 

St,  Peter'9  Church. — Laying  the  Comer  Stone. 
The  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner  stone  of  St. 
Peter’s  church,  at  the  corned  of  Poppleton  and 
Hollin  streets,  Baltimore,  took  place  on  Mon- 
day, the  23d  of  May,  in  the  presence  of  several 
thousand  people.  The  immense  crowd  which 
had  collected  about  the  buiMing,  were  joined 
about  four  o’clock  by  a Ijong  line  which  marched 
from  St.  Vincent  de  Paul’s  church,  consisting  of 
the  Calvert  Beneficial  Society,  the  German  Ca- 
tholic Beneficial  Society,  the  St.  Patrick’s  Tem- 
perance Society,  and  the  Young  Catholics* 
Friend  Society,  with  music  and  banners,  together 
with  tlie  national  flag.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishops 
Hughes,  Kenrick,  and  Whelan,  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Deluol,  the  ReV.  Messrs.  Gildea,  Elder,  Schrei- 
ber,  McColgan,  Dolan,  and  other  clergymen  from 
St.  Mary’s  seminary,  had  previously  arrived  on 
the  ground.  The  line  being  formed,  moved 
in  procession  to  a platform  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose, on  which,  however,  room  only  was  found 
for  those  immediately  engaged  in  the  ceremony. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Kenrick  addressed  the 
multitude  in  an  address  of  an  hour’s  length,  of 
the  merits  of  which  we  have  heard  but  one  opin- 
ion, and  this  was  one  of  universal  delight.  The 
ceremony  of  blessing  the  corner  stone  was  then 
performed  by  Bishop  Hughes,  after  which  it 
was  carried  to  its  place  of  deposit— the  clergy 
following.  In  an  appropriate  niche,  the  follow- 
ing archives  were  deposited  ; — May  22d,  1843 ; 
Gregory  XVI,  Pope  of  Rome;  Archbishop  Ec- 
cleston ; Dr.  Deluol,  vicar  general ; Rev.  Edward 
McColgan,  pastor  of  St.  Peter’s  church ; Robert 
Carey  Long,  architect,  with  the  names  of  the 
building  committee,  and  copies  of  the  American, 
Sun,  Patriot  and  others.  This  part  of  the  cere- 
mony over,  the  bishops  and  clergy  made  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  church  and  closed  the  exercises  of 
the  afternoon.  The  length  of  the  building  will 
be  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet ; breadth,  sixty- 
seVen  feet,  and  height  to  the  top  of  belfiry,  ninety- 
two  feet. 
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CMedmL  — Pursuant  to  announcement,  a 
meeting^  of  the  congregation  of  the  Cathedral 
was  held  at  Calvert  Hall  on  the  evening  of  the 
4th  of  May,  to  take  into  consideration  the  finan- 
cial embarrassments  of  the  church  and  to  pro- 
vide against  fhture  emergencies.  The  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop  presided  at  the  meeting,  which 
consisted  principally  of  the  pewboldersof  the 
Cathedral,  and  after  a brief  address,  in  which  be 
made  known  tile  inability  of  the  church  to  meet 
the  claims  that  were  then  urged  against  it,  a re- 
solution was'  offered  and  passed,  to  open  a sub- 
scription list,  vuianUr,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  funds  required.  The  readiness  of  those  pre- 
sent to  enroll  their  names  upon  the  catalogue  of 
contributors,  was  truly  edifying.  The  following 
schedule  will  shew  the  result  of  the  meeting. 


Charles  A.  Williamson,  Esq .$100  00 

Basil  R.  Spalding, 100  00 

James  W.  Jenkins, 100  00 

Michael  SdlUnger, 100  00 

Dr.  P.  Chatard, 100  00 

Edward  Jenkins, 100  00 

M.  Courtney  Jenkins,  Esq .100  00 

Edward  A.  Jenkins, 100  00 

AlfM  Jenkins, 100  00 

Austin  Jenkins, .100  00 

Thomas  C.  Jenkins 100  00 

Wm.  Kennedy, 100  00 

Thomas  Meredith, 100  00 

Mark  W.  Jenkins, 100  00 

Cash, 100  00 

Cash, 100  00 

Cash, 100  00 

Henry  Pike 100  00 

Thomas  Hillen,  Esq 100  00 

Thomas  Hillen,  Jr 100  00 

Mrs.  John  E.  Howard 60  00 

John  Daley, .60  00 

Wm.  A.  Tiematf 60  00 

Edward  Boyle, 60  00 

Frederick  Crey, 60  00 

T.  P.  Scott,  Esq 80  00 

Joseph  H.  Clark, ....26  00 

Francis  W.  Elder, 26  00 

Joseph  E.  Elder, 25  00 

Lorenzo  Dorsey, 25  00 

A.  H.  Durocher, 26  00 

Francis  Neale, .26  00 

Edward  Chassaing, . . * 20  00 

Jonathan  Mullan, 20  00 

JohnMcKevin, 16  00 

P.  Tieman, 10  00 

A.  A.  White,.. 10  00 

J.  Esender, 10  00 

Joseph  Gegan,  Esq 10  00 

Caroline  M.  Pinckney, 10  00 


O.  A.  Heuisler, $10  00 

Cash, 10  00 

T.  J.  Meredith, 10  00 

R.  McConn, 10  00 

James  Dougherty, 6 00 

William  Murray, 6 00 

D.  J.  Foley, 5 00 

Thomas  Murray, 5 00 

Philip  Walsh, 5 00 

Chas.  E.  J.  Gebhard, 6 00 

A.  Boursaud, 6 00 

A.  McCollum 6 00 

Thomas  Agnew, 6 00 

James  Fortune, 6 00 

Basil  J.  Elder, 6 00 

Basil  S.  Elder, 6 00 

Henry  Bogue, 6 00 

Nicholas  Tracey,  Esq 6 00 

Mrs.  Caulfield, 2 00 

James  Brussnan, 1 00 

Wm.  P.  Karr, 1 00 

James  Lynch, 1 00 

George  Robinson, 1 00 

Edward  Queen, 1 00 

Cash 1 00 

Mrs.  McKuan, 50 


$2,653  50 

More  than  two  thousand  dollars  of  this  sum 
were  subscribed  at  the  meeting,  and  nearly  the 
whole  sum  has  been  paid.  The  pious  liberality 
evinced  by  the  donors  on  that  occasion  cannot 
be  too  much  commended,  and  although  the 
amount  obtained  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
actual  wants  that  are  pressing  upon  the  church, 
it  reflects  a bright  lustre  upon  the  zeal  of  those 
who  effected  it,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  ani- 
mate to  the  performance  of  the  same  good  work, 
those  persons  whom  circumstances  did  not  per- 
mit to  attend  the  meeting  at  Calvert  Hall,  or  who 
have  not  yet  been  appealed  to  in  behalf  of  the 
church. 

On  the  8th  of  May  another  meeting  was  held 
at  the  same  place,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a sinking  fund  to  diminish  the  debt  of  the 
church.  Rev.  Mr.  White,  rector  of  the  Cathe- 
dral was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Outerbridge 
Horsey,  Esq.  elected  secretary.  After  a few 
remaiks  by  the  president,  in  which  be  repre- 
sented the  financiri  condition  of  the  Cathedral, 
the  doty  of  the  congregation  to  protect  it  as  their 
proper^,  and  the  necessity  of  unanimous  action 
on  their  part,  to  give  efficacy  to  any  plan  they 
might  adopt,  T.  P.  Scott,  Esq.  arose  and  in  a 
very  lucid  and  persuasive  strain  moved  the  es- 
tablishment of  a society  with  the  following  con- 
stitution : 
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I.  This  society  shall  be  known  and  called, 

“ The  Society  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  the 
Catholic  Cathedral  Church  of  Baltimore.” 

II.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  a pre- 
sident, a \dce-president,  a secretary,  a treasurer, 
and  five  directors.  The  reverend  rector  of  the 
Cathedral  shall,  ex  offido,  be  the  president  of  the 
society  ; and  the  other  officers  shall  be  elected 
by  the  members  annually  at  a meeting  to  be  held 
on  the  first  Monday  of  May  in  every  year. 

III.  The  society  shall  meet  monthly  at  Cal- 
vert Hall  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month  ; 
and  the  board  of  managers  shall  report  to  the  so- 
ciety at  the  monthly  meetings  held  in  February, 
May,  August,  and  November  in  every  year. 

IV.  Every  person  who  shall  subscribe  his  or 
her  name  to  these  articles,  and  pledge  him  or 
herself  to  collect  and  hand  over  to  the  board  of 
managers  the  sum  of  two  dollars  at  each  monthly 
meeting,  shall  be  considered  a member  of  the  as- 
sociation entitled  to  vote  for  officers. 

V.  The  board  of  managers  shall  apply  all  of 
the  monies  collected  and  paid  over  to  the  trea- 
surer, to  the  payment  of  the  stock  debt  of  the  Ca- 
thedral as  soon  as  practicable  after  its  reception. 

VI.  The  names  of  the  contributors  with  the 
amount  paid  by  each  one,  shall  be  published 
monthly  in  the  United  States  Catholic  Magazine. 

The  articles  of  the  constitution  were  succes- 
sively adopted,  and  about  fifty-three  individuals 
pledged  themselv'es  in  writihg,  to  produce  two 
dollars  at  each  monthly  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

On  motion,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  officers  of  the  society  for  the  ensuing 
year:  Rev.  H.  B.  Coskery,  Vice  President;  O. 
Horsey,  Esq.,  Secretary ; Charles  A.  Williamson, 
Esq.,  Treasurer  ; T.  P.  Scott,  Esq.,  M.  C.  Jen- 
kins, Esq.,  Basil  R.  Spalding,  Timothy  Kelly, 
Thomas  C.  Jenkins,  Directors. 

A meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held  in 
Calvert  Hall  on  Monday  evening  the  5th  of 
June,  when  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  directors  to  ten.  The  members  of  the 
Cathedral  congregation  and  the  Catholics  of  the 
city  generally  are  invited  to  attend. 

Colonisation  of  Maryland. — This  memorable 
event  was  duly  commemorated  on  the  10th  of 
May,  by  the  Calvert  Beneficial  Society  of  Bal- 
timore, whose  extensive  arrangements  for  the 
celebration  evinced  a high  degree  of  patriotic  i 
fervor.  The  procession  that  had  been  contem-  j 
plated  was  prevented  by  the  inclemency  of  the  j 
weather ; but  in  the  evening  the  members  of  the  i 
society,  with  appropriate  badges,  and  a large  | 
concourse  of  citizens,  assembled  at  Calvert 
Hall,  which  had  been  suitably  decorated  for  the  | 


occasion,  to  hear  the  oration  of  the  Hon.  John 
C.  Legrand.  The  address  portrayed  in  lively 
colors  the  superior  excellence  of  those  great 
men  who  first  raised  the  standard  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  on  these  shores  ; and  the  moral 
lessons  w’hich  it  conveyed  seemed  to  be  justly 
appreciated  by  the  audience,  w'bo  listened  with 
profound  attention  to  the  speaker. 

A similar  celebration  took  place  on  the  same 
day  in  Philadelphia.  “Although  the  inclem- 
ent weather,”  says  the  U.  S.  Gazette,  “ had  the 
elfect  of  diminishing  the  audience,  still  there 
was  a goodly  gathering  of  people,  who  were 
well  rewarded  by  the  address  delivered  by  Wm. 
George  Read,  LL.D.  of  Baltimore,  of  which  we 
have  only  space  to  say  this  morning  that  it  was 
marked  throughout  by  lofty  eloquence,  enhanc- 
ing the  high  reputation  which  his  previous 
efibrts  in  the  city  have  produced. 

Departure  of  Bishops. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Drs. 
Purcell,  Chabrat  and  Hughes,  leR  Baltimore  af- 
ter the  Provincial  council,  with  the  intention  of 
embarking  in  a few  days  for  Europe. 

Diockss  of  New  York. — The  new  Catho- 
lic Church  of  St.  Josephus,  was  yesterday  conse- 
crated to  the  purposes  of  divine  worship.  The 
rites  and  services  of  consecration  were  performed 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes,  who  delivered  a 
discourse  on  the  occasion,  w'hich  was  marked  by 
the  fluency  and  force  which  characterize  tliat  able 
prelate.  This  is  the  third  church  purchased  or 
erected  by  Catholic  congregations  in  Albany. 
There  is  besides  a small  congregation  of  French 
Catholics  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Im- 
bert.  St.  Joseph's  is  situated  on  the  corner  of 
N.  Pearl  and  Lumber  streets,  and  is  a commodi- 
ous and  handsome  structure.  It  is  sixty-six  feet 
wide  and  ninety  feet  deep,  and  was  erected  al- 
most exclusively,  by  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  our  Catholic  citizens.— Mias. 

A new  church  is  in  progress  of  erection  at 
Rochester. 

Diocess  of  Philadelphia.— a large  church 
is  to  be  erected  in  Kensington  for  the  German 
population  of  that  district.  The  dimensions  of 
the  building  are  seventy-six  feet  front,  one  hun- 
dred and  filly  feet  deep,  with  a steeple  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  high  from  the  ground. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner  stone  of  a 
new  church  in  the  district  of  Moyamensing, 
took  place  on  the  7th  of  May. 

Another  church  is  building  at  Towanda,  Brad- 
ford county.  Pa. 

PUtsbui'g. — St.  Paul’s  is  the  grandest  Catho- 
lic church  in  Pennsylvania.  St.  Patrick’s,  the 
ancient  church,  where  the  good  O’Brien  and  the 
eloquent  Maguire  labored,  contains  a large  con- 
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gregation  ; and  the  German  temporary  church  is 
soon  to  be  replaced  by  a splendid  building  which 
is  being  erected.  There  are  above  four  thou- 
sand German  Catholics,  and  perhaps  six  thou- 
sand or  more  Americans  and  Irish,  in  Pittsburg. 
Five  or  six  priests  are  engaged  in  the  charge  of 
them.  There  are  nearly  forty  churches,  and 
about  twenty  priests,  and  probably  sixty  thou- 
sand Catholics  in  the  western  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  is  to  form  a new  diocess,  ex- 
tending eastward  to  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Mif- 
flin, Centre  and  Potter  counties  inclusively. — Ca- 
tholic Herald. 

Diocess  of  Richmond. — New  churches  are 
in  course  of  erection  in  Lynchburg,  Wytheville, 
and  Tazewell  county,  Va. 

Diocess  of  Boston. — A spacious  building  is 
in  progress  of  erection  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in- 
tended as  a college,  which  will  be  conducted  by 
the  Jesuits. 

Milwaukie,  Wisconsin  Territory,  which  will 
probably  be  at  some  future  time  an  episcopal  see, 
now  contains  nearly  four  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  was  increased  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  dwel- 
lings last  year,  while  three  hundred  and  fifty  to 
four  hundred  will  go  up  this  year.  Eight  years 
ago  the  first  frame  house  wa.s  erected  there.  The 
best  harbor  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  abundance  of  water  powers  are  among  its 
advantages.  A large  flouring  establishment  is 
to  be  erected  this  year.  During  1842  there  were 
two  hundred  and  fifty  arrivals  of  steamboats, 
and  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  of  sail  vessels. 

Indian  School  of  the  Catholic  Mission  on 
Sugar  Creek,  Mo. — “The  male  branch  of  the 
school  commenced  the  7th  of  July,  1840.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  is  forty-two  per  day ; 
the  whole  number,  or  with  irregularly  attending 
scholars,  sixty-six.  The  female  branch  began 
its  operations  the  17th  of  July,  1841,  and  has  in 
regular  attendance,  forty  young  girls  and  with 
the  irregular  scholars,  seventy-two.  This  fe- 
male department  is  kept  in  a separate  house,  by 
ladies  of  a religious  order,  celebrated  for  their 
skill  and  success  in  teaching  young  girls  the 
sciences  and  arts.  The  pupils  are  instructed  to 
read,  write,  sew,  knit,  card,  mark,  and  embroid- 
er, in  all  its  ramifications.  The  improvement 
of  the  girls  in  the  above  branches  is  surprising. 
To  speak  from  the  past,  ^6  ready  to  say, 
that  it  is,  and  will  be,  one  of  tlie  most  regularly 
conducted  schools  in  the  whole  Indian  territory. 
The  male  department  is  conducted  by  two  teach- 
ers, one  for  the  English  and  the  other  for  the  In- 
dian language. 

“ The  Indians  of  this  settlement  are  nearly  one 
half  of  the  St.  Joseph’s  band,  and  the  whole  I 


Wabash  band  of  Pottawatomies,  which  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  other  bands  of  said  tribe 
by  their  industry,  sobriety  and  morality.  The 
people  of  this  place  are  disposed  to  improve  the 
soil;  to  do  this  with  more  facility,  they  have 
formed  themselves  into  clans.  They  have  made 
about  three  hundred  thousand  rails,  and  all  the  land 
by  these  inclosed  is  in  good  cultivation,  and  bids 
fair  to  produce  a sufficiency  of  Indian-corn  for 
the  consumption  of  the  coming  year.  The  cli- 
mate and  soil  are  well  adapted  to  the  production 
: of  garden  vegetables  and  roots,  such  as  are  raised 
and  used  by  the  farmers  of  tlie  United  States. 
They  had  formerly  no  knowledge  of  these  im- 
portant articles ; now,  they  begin  to  attend  to 
this  necessary  part  of  domestic  economy.  But, 
it  must  be  observed  that  their  farms  and  gardens 
cannot  be  sufficiently  enlarged,  while  they  stand 
in  need  of  cattle  to  break  up  the  ground,  and  are 
consequently  thereby  limited  to  the  use  of  the 
hoe — the  old  and  slow  plough.  They  try  much 
to  imitate  the  w’hites  in  their  mode  of  living,  and 
deserve  to  have  the  patronage  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment in  such  laudable  and  desirable  objects. 
The  number  of  Indians  in  this  settlement  is  now 
augmenting ; it  is  now  between  twelve  and  thir- 
teen hundred  souls,  who,  with  the  exception  of 
a few,  profess  Catholicity.  Their  improve- 
ment in  civilization  will  rank  them  in  a short 
time  among  civilized  nations.  We  have  re- 
ceived looms,  with  which,  how'ever,  nothing  can 
be  done  as  yet ; we  must  first  raise  cotton,  flax 
and  sheep  ; then  the  use  of  these  looms  will  be 
shown  to  the  young  females:  but  before  this, 
nothing  can  be  done  of  any  consequence  ; there- 
fore the  poor  natives  need  much  help  from  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  There  have 
been  three  Catholic  priests,  missionaries  to  this 
place  during  the  past  year. 

“ The  expenses  of  this  mission  will  not  vary 
much  from  eighteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
This  amount  has  been  expended  chiefly  on  the 
support  of  their  clergymen,  lay-brothers,  &c., 
with  the  exception  of  two  hundred  dollars,  which 
is  expended  annually  for  medicines.  The  liev. 
C.  Hoeken,  being  a celebrated  physician,  attends 
and  administers  to  the  sick. 

“ The  ladies  who  have  charge  of  one  branch  of 
the  above  school,  are  three  in  number,  and  their 
expenses  amount  to  about  six  hundred  dollars 
annually.” — U.  S.  Catholic  Miscellany. 

Oregon  Mission. — Two  Jesuit  fathers  and 
three  lay-brothers  of  the  society,  lately  departed 
from  St.  Louis  to  aid  their  brethren  in  the  Oregon 
mission.  Father  de  Smedt  will  sail  shortly  for 
Europe. 

American  Bible  Society. — We  give  be- 
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low  tn  ibstnct  of  the  operations  of  tills  society, 
daring  the  past  year,  and  leave  our  Catholic 
friends  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

•«  Of  the  Kle  directors,  twenty-eight  have  been 
added  to  the  previous  number,  and  four  hundred 
and  forty-nine  life  members.  A greater  share 
than  formerly  of  these  have  been  laymen. 
Many  females  have  also  become  life  members. 

There  have  been  organized  during  the  year 
fifty-nine  new  auxiliary  societies,  a laige  share 
of  them  in  Alabama,  in  Iowa  Territory,  in  Wis- 
consin Territory,  and  one  in  Laibaina,  Sandwich 
Islands. 

“ The  receipts  amount  to  $126,448  77,  being 
$7,908  81  less  than  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  books  printed  are,  English  bibles,  ninety- 
two  thousand,  English  testaments,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand ; French  do.  eight  thou- 
sand; German  do.  four  thousand;  Modem  Greek 
do.  four  ti^ousand.  This  does  not  include  what 
has  been  printed  abroad  at  the  society's  expense. 

The  whole  number  of  bibles  and  testaments 
issued  in  the  course  of  the  year  has  been  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
five  copies,  in  nineteen  different  tongues,  making 
a total  of  three  millions  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy  since 
the  organization  of  the  society.  These  books 
have  gone  mostly,  not  to  the  rich  and  well  sup- 
plied, but  to  the  needy  throughout  our  states 
and  territories,  to  seamen,  boatmen,  emigrants, 
to  prisons,  hospitals,  &c.,  most  of  which  cases 
would  not  have  been  met  but  for  this  organization. 

To  the  former  collection  of  rare  Bibles  and 
books  in  the  library  pertaining  to  versions,  in- 
terpretations, &c.,  have  been  added  the  past 
year  one  hundred  and  sixty  copies,  mostly  as 
donations.  Among  these  additions  is  a folio 
volume  in  ancient  Syriac,  from  Dr.  Grant  of  the 
Nestorian  mission.  It  is  in  manuscript,  and  of 
great  antiquity. 

It  was  stated  last  year  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  book  of  Psalms  had  been  stereotyped  in 
raised  letters  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  During 
the  year  now  closed  the  entire  Bible  has  been 
stereotyped,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe  of  Boston.  It  has  been  an  expensive 
work,  yet  one  called  for  by  those  whose  afflict- 
ive condition  could  not  be  disregarded.  It  is 
hoped  that  auxiliaries  and  benevolent  individ- 
uals will,  to  some  good  extent  at  least,  purchau 
this  work  where  it  is  needed,  and  thus  furnish 
means  to  print  additional  copies. 

Thirteen  agents  have  been  employed  the  en- 
tire year,  and  a few  others  for  short  periods. 
They  have  been  in  nearly  every  state  and  terri- 
toiy,  and  in  most  instances  have  been  highly 


useful,  though  they  have  found  the  solicitation 
of  funds  more  difficult  than  in  any  previous 
year. 

The  managers  again  speak  in  high  commend- 
ation of  the  Female  Bible  Societies.  Generous 
aid  has  been  received  finom  them  the  past  year; 
in  one  instance,  including  a legacy,  the  amount 
was  $8,829  27. 

The  distribution  of  hooks  among  seamen  and 
boatmen  is  still  on  the  increase.  Besides  the 
distributions  made  by  the  New  York  city  and 
other  local  Bible  Societies,  the  board  have  made 
grants  for  Buffalo,  Cleaveiand,  Baltimore,  Syd- 
ney, South  Wales,  Hong  Kong  in  China,  and 
other  places.  For  emigfrants  various  grants 
have  also  been  made,  and  eight  hundred  copies 
for  the  soldiers  in  the  forts  and  on  the  frontiers. 

Grants  of  books  abroad  have  been  made  for 
Texas,  Canada,  Hayti,  Cuba,  Honduras,  Kio 
Grande,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Santa  Cruz.  To 
the  latter  place  have  been  sent  five  hundred  Bi- 
bles and  one  thousand  Testaments,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Rev.  Dr.  M’Elroy,  of  New  York. 
These  books  are  for  the  young  slaves  in  part, 
who  are  required  by  law  to  attend  school  for 
four  yean  from  their  fifth  year,  and  in  part  for 
adults  who  attend  Sunday  schools. 

English  Bibles  have  been  sent,  on  request,  to 
Lodiana,  North  India,  and  to  Ceylon,  South  In- 
dia, for  the  use  of  native  pupils,  who  have 
learned  or  are  learning  the  English  tongue. 
Similar  grants  have  been  made  the  former  year 
for  Madras.  May  not  the  English  yet  become 
the  tongue  of  India? 

Grants  of  money  have  amounted  in  all  to 
about  $18,000 ; namely,  to  the  Levant,  includ- 
ing Greece,  Syria,  8^.,  $5,000;  France  and 
Switzerland,  $700;  Russia,  $1,000;  Madras, 
$500 ; Ceylon,  $2,000 ; Northern  India,  $8,000 ; 
Madras,  $3,000,  &c.  The  report  will  give 
more  minute  details,  as  well  as  an  account  of 
the  Scriptures  published  abroad  at  the  society’s 
expense.  The  above  grants  do  not  meet  one 
half  of  the  applications  before  the  board.  Some 
measures  more  effectual  must  be  adopted  fi>r 
meeting  these  wants  the  coming  year. 

OBITUARY. 

Died  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  6th  of 
May,  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Levins,  aged  54  years. 

At  the  Visitation  Convent,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
on  the  9th  of  May,  Sister  Mabv  Alotsxa 
Neale,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age,  forty  of 
which  she  had  spent  within  the  sacred  inclosure. 

At  Bohemia,  Cecil  co.,  Md.,  on  the  21st  May, 
Rev.  John  B.  Caret,  S.  J.,at  an  advanced  age. 

R.  I.  P. 
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An  Inquiry  inio  the  meriU  of  the  Refirmed  doc* 
trine  of  Imputation,  a$  contrasted  with  those  of 
Catholic  Imputation,  ffc.  By  Tanbrugh  Liv- 
ingston, Esq.,  with  an  introduction  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  J.  Hughes,  D.  D.  bishop  of  New  York. 
New  York : Casserly  & Sons.  12mo,  pp.  242. 
In  this  work  the  author  has  learnedly  exhibi- 
ted the  nature  of  the  reformed  doctrine  on  the 
fundamental  subject  of  justification,  by  quoting 
largely  from  the  authorities  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  with  which  he  is  perfectly  familiar ; and 
he  has  moreover  refuted  the  doctrine,  by  show- 
ing its  inconsistency  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  the  primitive  Church.  For 
the  better  understanding  of  the  subject,  an  intro- 
duction has  been  prefixed  to  the  work  by  Bishop 
Hughes  characterized  at  once  by  depth  and  clear- 
ness of  thought,  which  throws  a vast  deal  of  light 
upon  the  questipn,  and  points  out  its  importance 
by  showing  that  to  the  Protestant  view  is  to  be 
traced  all  that  barrenness  of  public  charity  and 
private  heroism  that  has  ever  distinguished  the 
ethics  of  the  reformation,  while  the  Catholic  prin- 
ciple is  alone  productive  of  these  great  results, 
which  are  witnessed  in  the  general  welfare  of 
mankind,  or  in  the  heroic  sanctity  and  self-sacri- 
fice of  individuals.  The  book  closes  with  seve- 
ral brief,  but  useibl  essays. 

Aletheia;  or  Letters  on  the  truth  of  Catholic  doc* 
trines.  By  Charles  Constantine  Pise,  D.  D. 
New  York : Edward  Dunigan.  12mo,  pp.  882. 
The  book  which  bears  this  title  is  unquestion- 
ably superior  in  point  of  typographical  execu- 
tion, to  any  Catholic  publication  of  the  kind  that 
has  ever  been  issued  from  the  American  press. 
It  is  printed  on  very  fine  paper,  in  clear  t3rpe, 
and  is  ornamented  with  a well-executed  portrait 
of  the  author,  and  a beautifully  engraved  title 
page.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  meritof 
the  production.  The  various  tenets  of  the  Ca- 
tholie  religion  are  explained  and  established  by 
arguments  iit>m  the  Scripture,  and  the  testimony 
of  the  Fathers,  and  the  style  in  which  the  prooft 
are  urged  is^f  that  winning  character,  which  as 
the  author  justly  observes,  is  called  for  by  the 
taste  of  the  day,  and  frequently  has  the  effect  of 
forcing  upon  the  mind  information,  which,  al- 
though reluctantly  received,  produces  the  most 
salutary  impressions.  We  should  be  pleased  if 


the  work  before  us  did  not  demand  from  us  any 
further  remark ; but  the  advice  of  Horace, 

Cur  ego  amieom 
Offendam  in  nugit  ? 

is  a rule  which  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties, 
ought  not  to  be  easily  disregarded.  The  title- 
page  of  Aletheia  shows  that  the  best  informed 
writers  will  sometimes  commit  mistakes.  The 
error  to  which  we  allude,  is  fortunately  not  one 
that  affects  the  substance  of  the  work,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  important  to  claim  the  attention  of 
the  author  and  publisher.  If  a sentence  from 
Boileau  is  worthy  of  being  quoted  as  an  authori- 
tative maxim,  it  should  not,  in  our  (pinion,  take 
the  precedency  of  that  sublime  declaration  which 
fell  from  the  lips  of  uncreated  wisdom : *•  You 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free.”  As  no  authority  can  be  alleged 
equal  to  this,  let  it  come  first  in  order,  as  most 
entitled  to  respect  and  consideration.  And  if 
any  authority  is  produced,  it  is  always  desirable 
that  it  be  accurately  stated.  One  of  the  lines 
from  the  French  poet  just  mentioned,  is  this, 

**  L’esprit  lasse  aisement,  si  le  cosar  n*est  sincere,** 
which  is  thus  falsely  translated. 

**  The  mind  grows  weary,  if  the  heart 
Be  not  sincere.** 

In  the  French,  the  word  esprit  signifies  wit, 
and  lasse  is  an  active  verb  meaningyht^g^  ; the 
sense  of  the  poet,  therefore,  would  be  conveyed 
in  the  following  correction : 

**  All  wit  ia  tiresome,  if  the  heart 
Be  not  sincere.’* 

The  Catholic  Cabinet  and  Chronicle  of  Religious 
tnlelligence,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

We  have  received  the  first  (May)  number  of 
this  new  periodical,  which  contains  sixty-four 
pages  printed  in  a very  creditable  style.  It  con- 
tains many  in.<itructive  and  interesting  articles, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  **  Actual  state  and 
prospects  of  Catholicism  throughout  the  world.*’ 
We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Catholic  Cabinet  will 
receive  the  patronage  to  which  it  is  entitled,  as  an 
exponent  and  vindicator  of  Catholic  principles. 
It  is  published  on  the  first  of  every  month,  by 
Charles  N.  Holcomb,  St  Louis,  Mo.  Terms, — 
Three  dollars  per  annum  in  advance. 
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Dubi  ko  the  session  of  the'  Provincial  Council* 
we  bad  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  several  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  prelates  and  the  Rev.  clergy  an  ex- 
pression of  their  approbation  in  favor  of  our 
Magazine  ; and  such  was  the  kind  feeling  man- 
ifested for  the  periodical*  that  at  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  the  most  venerable  members  of  the 
American  hierarchy*  the  prelates  readily  con- 
curred in  the  following  testimonial  of  the  in- 
terest which  they  take  in  its  extensive  circula- 
tion. We  mention  the  circumstance  the  more 
willingly*  as  the  distinguished  favor  was  unso- 
licited on  our  part,  and  claims  from  us  a public 
and  fervent  acknowledgment 

«*  The  undersigned  wish  to  express  their  ap- 
probation of  the  manner  in  which  the  U.  8. 
Catholic  Magazine  has  hitherto  been  conducted ; 
and  their  confidence  in  the  able  and  zealous  di- 
rectors who  superintend  its  pages*  authorizes 
them  to  recommend  it  to  the  patronage  of  the 
faithful  of  their  respective  diocesses. 

Bbnbdict  Josbph,  Bishop  of  Boston* 
Michbel*  Bp.  of  Mobile. 

-(•  John  Baptist,  Bp.  of  Cincinnati. 

•{•  Guy  Ignatius*  Bp.  of  BoUha  and  Cb- 
adjvUor  of  Louisville. 

•j-  Anthony*  Bp.  of  New  Orleans. 

-(•  Mathias*  Bp.  of  Dubuque. 

John*  Bp.  of  New  York. 

-j-  Richabo  Pius*  Bp.  of  Nashville, 

• • C<ELESTIN£*  Bp.  of  VUicennes. 

Peter  Paul*  Bp.  of  Zela,  and  Admin* 
istrator  of  Detroit. 

-j-  John  Joseph,  Bp.  of  Notches. 

•|>  John  M.  Bp.qfCSaudiqpoUs,  and  Vicar 
ApostcHcof  Texas. 

We  are  equally  grateful  for  Bie  honor  con- 
ferred upon  our  Magazine  by  the  annexed  cir- 
cular of  the  Bight  Rev.  Dr.  Whelan*  bishop  of 
Richmond. 

**  Having  within  my  jurisdiction  no  press 
through  which  to  publish  the  official  documents 
of  the  diocess,  1 have  selected  for  that  purpose 
the  U.  S.  C.  Magazine*  and  as  such  recommend 
it  earnestly  to  the  Rev.  Cleigy  and  the  laity 
thereof. 

“•j-  Riohabd  Vincent*  Bp.  (fBidmond.** 


REMARKS. 

We  hope  that  our  friendly  correspondents 
whose  contributions  have  not  jret  appeared  in 
print,  will  extend  to  us  their  indulgence,  as  the 
delay  in  publishing  them  was  caused  princi- 
pally by  circumstances  which  rendered  the  ap- 
pearance of  other  articles  more  immediately 
necessary. 

The  engraving  promised  for  this  number  of 
the  Magazine  has  been  omitted,  as  the  publica- 
tion of  the  article  which  it  accompanies  was 
unavoidably  deferred. 

In  our  next  number  will  appear  the  learned 
and  interesting  essay  of  Mr.  Hare  on  the  Ediei 
of  Nantes,  which  has  been  so  favorably  noticed 
in  the  public  prints : with  several  other  articles 
of  great  merit. 

No.  V of  Catholic  Melodies  has  been  received. 

We  direct  the  particular  attentioik  of  ouit  read- 
ers to  the  pastoral  address  of  the  prelates  lately 
assembled  in  Provincial  Council.  According  to 
custom*  after  concluding  their  deliberatioiis  upon 
. the  general  welfere  of  religion  in  this  province, 
and  before  separating  to  join  again  their  re- 
spective flocks*  they  have  given*  as  it  were*  a 
parting  counsel  to  the  faithful  of  their  charge* 
and  invoked  upon  them  with  one  voice  a blessing 
from  above*  that  all  under  their  jurisdictioB  may 
be  as  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  the  Christian  du- 
ties, as  the  chief  paston  are  solicitous  to  provide 
for  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  faithful.  If  we 
are  call^  upon  to  show  our  submission  to  their 
wise  enactments*  we  know  that  they  speak  to 
us  not  in  their  own  name*  but  in  the  name  of 
Him  who  sent  them ; we  know  that  they  have 
been  appmnted  **  to  govern  the  Church  of  God,*’ 
that  **  they  watch  as  being  to  render  an  account 
of  our  souls,”  and  that  obedience  on  our  part  is 
the  most  effectual  means  of  lightening  their  re- 
sponsible charge,  while  it  will  promote  our  own 
sanctification  and  tend  to  the  general  edification 
of  the  Church. 

The  address  is  not  so  lengthy  as  usual*  but  it 
contains  instruction  and  counsel  in  relatioii  to 
all  the  ixKNe  important  matters*  which  seemed 
to  require  notice*  under  tiie  preeent  dreum- 
stances  of  the  Church  in  this  country. 
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Sif^and  Thoughti in  Foreign  Ckurehe8,and 
among  Foreign  Peoples.  By  Frederick 
William  Faber,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Uni- 
Tersity  College,  Oxford.  London,  1843. 

rpHIS  is  altogether  a very  remarkable 
X book.  It  exhibits  a distinctive  charac^ 
ter,  and  is  stamped  with  the  impress  of  the 
new  Oxford  opinions.  We  have  seen  these 
opinions  industriously  circulated  through 
the  various  channels  of  the  familiar  tract, 
the  grave  and  didactic  treatise,  and  the  more 
attractive  melody  of  vme ; it  remained  to 
vary  the  medium  and  occupy  the  only  yet 
untrodden  ground,  by  the  production  of  a 
volume  of  travels,  through  such  foreign 
churches  and  foreign  peoples/’  as  were 
Iftely  to  afford  scope  for  a display  of  the 
new  theology— or  rather  of  an  old  theology 
revived ; for,  to  use  Mr.  Faber’s  own  words, 
there  is  a daily  and  incessant  resurrection 
of  opinions.”  And  he  adds:  ^^the  seeds 
of  the  middle  ages  have  been  long  deposited 
in  the  fertile  mould  of  neglect  and  disbelief. 
They  are  now  beginning  to  swell  and  split 
under  ground.  You  will  see  their  green 
shoots  parting  the  dull  mould  shortly.” 

Our  traveller  takes  for  his  motto  two 
verses  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (x,  24, 
25),  Let  us  consider  one  another  to  pro- 
voke unto  love  and  to  good  works : exhort- 
ing one  another : and  so  much  the  more  as  ye 

VoL.  n.— No.  7. 


see  the  day  approaching.^^  The  book  is  dated 
**  Ambleside,  the  feast  of  St  Matthias,”  and 
inscribed  to  Wordsworth,  the  poet,  in  af- 
fectionate remembrance  of  much  personal 
kindness,  and  many  thoughtful  conversa- 
tions on  the  rites,  prerogatives  and  doctrines 
of  the  holy  Church.”  The  opening  is 
pleasing  and  appropriate. 

**  The  traveller  in  the  middle  ages  rose 
with  the  religious  men  beneath  whose  roof 
he  had  found  shelter  for  the  night;  with 
them  he  sought,  first  of  all,  the  house,  often- 
times the  altar  of  Gk)d,  and  joined  in  the 
matin  service  of  the  western  Church.  He 
went  forward  on  his  road  with  prayer  and 
benediction.  Prosperum  iter — a prosperous 
journey!  was  the  kind  monks’  farewell, 
faciat  tibi  Deus  sabUmium  noetronan:  utinam 
dtriganiur  vice  tuce  ad  custodiendas  just^ica- 
Hones  Dei!  and  from  field,  and  brook,  and 
bush,  the  salutation  still  for  miles  came  forth, 
haunting  his  ear,  Procedas  in  pace,  in  nomi- 
ne Domini — go  in  peace,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord ! A cloud  of  good  wishes  accompa- 
nied and  guarded  him  from  monastery  to 
monastery,  while  the  courts  of  bishops  and 
the  cloisters  of  learned  men  were  opened  to 
him,  by  the  commendatory  letters  of  his* 
native  prelates.  The  travefier  of  those  times 
had  some  solid  advantages  which  a church- 
man now-a-days  may  be  allowed  to  regret. 
The  Church  Catholic,  her  fortunes  and  in- 
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terests,  are  not  probably  uppermost  in  the  Alps  and  oceans  might  seirer  them  asunder, 

minds  of  the  great  bulk  of  modern  travellers,  There  was  one  spot  where  the  pilgrim  al- 
and they  of  course  will  not  miss  jihat  unity  ways  found  his  home.  They  were  aU  one 

and  brotherly  intercourse,  or  that  religious  people,  when  they  came  before  the  altar  of 

character  imparted  to  their  wanderings,  the  Lord.’^ 

which  were  so  much  prized  of  old.  But  Of  the  views  by  which  Mr.  Faber  was 
they  who  are  accustomed  to  believe  and  act  actuated  in  undertaking  the  tour  before  us, 

as  if  they  were  a Church,  and  one  Church  we  have  his  own  account,  and  powerfully 

only,  and  to  deem  each  little  fact  and  symp-  is  it  set  forth. 

tom  connected  with  her  as  of  more  hnpor-  I would  fain  regard  the  earth  as  a vol- 

tance  than  political  statistics,  or  the  critical  ume,  where  God’s  judgments  and  his  mer- 

observations  of  the  artist,  will  acknowledge  cies  are  luminously  recorded.  1 would 

both  their  profit  and  their  pleasure  to  have  ; strive  to  cherish  a more  earnest  Catholic 
been  marred  in  no  slight  degree  by  the  ab-  | spirit  in  interpreting  what  1 see,  and  con- 
sence  of  those  privileges  of  Christian  com-  strain  each  famous  locality  to  give  a voice 

munion  so  richly  dealt  out  of  old  to  travel-  and  a soul  to  my  dumb  and  spiritless  recol- 

lers.  There  were  a hundred  little  needs,  lection  of  history.  Unfortunately  I loathe 

interesting  the  afiections  and  laying  hold  on  books  and  in-doors  pursuit  of  Imowledge. 

the  imagination  which  we  remember,  and  1 cannot  profit  in  t^t  school.  1 toil  irk- 

with  fond  envy  many  times  recapitulate,  somely,  and  yet  toil  vainly.  The  restraints 

satisfied  to  the  full  for  those  who  travelled  of  scholarship  are  not  sweet  restraints  to 

in  Christendom  when  at  unity  with  itself,  me.  What  I read  seems  but  a bewildering 

but  now  utterly  unsatisfied  for  modem  tra-  mass  of  ill-strung  facts.  1 would  put  life 

Tellers,  amid  the  jealous  and  disjointed  into  it  all,  by  making  for  myself  a sacred 

churches.  The  traveller  of  past  times  was  geography  of  this  very  fearful  earth.  Dumb 

sure  of  a home  for  Easter  or  Whitsuntide;  cities  should  speak  to  me,  interpreting  the 

the  continual  haunting  of  sacred  places  was,  past,  and  put  threads  into  my  hands,  where- 
as it  were,  a safeguard  against  the  iresh  by  I may  guide  myself  a little  way,  and 

shapes  and  daily  transformed  temptations  with  a timid  soberness,  into  the  profitable 

of  sin,  to  which  a traveller  is  exposed  j he  labyrinth  of  prophecy.  The  earth  surely 

had  holy  houses  every  where,  as  refuges  has  a Catholic  geography  as  well  as  a 

in  times  of  weariness  or  pestilence,  and  a : moral  and  physical  one,  and  no  less  seien- 
certainty,  in  case  death  should  intercept  : tific;  and  if  physieel  geography  be  one  of 
him,  of  a consecrated  resting  place  among  the  most  alluring  and  fertile  of  all  studies; 

the  Christian  dead,  when  he  had  passed  : what  must  Catholic  geography  be?  ...  . 
through  the  narrow  gate,  aided  by  the  of-  i The  difieienee  between  truth  in  a book, 
fices  and  absolutions  of  the  Church.  And  and  truth  on  the  tongue,  or  truth  in  the  im- 

these  were  consolations,  great  or  small,  ac-  i mense  prophetic  hieroglyphics  of  the  earth, 
cording  to  the  degree  in  which  he  realized  is  very  great.  What  is  it  to  sit  in  your 

the  powers  of  the  Church,  and  the  blessed-  solitary  library,  and  open  the  service-book, 

ness  of  being  her  son.  Indeed,  the  disuse  and  read  the  Nlcene  creed/— are  you  not 

of  the  universal  language  of  Europe, name-  reading  truth?  Yea,  verily,  eternal,  im- 

ly,  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages,  while  it  mutable  truth ; there  is  no  denying  it  But 

enhances  the  difficulty  of  communication  what  is  it  to  be  in  some  old  and  curious 

with  good  men  of  foreign  communions,  : cathedral,  fenced  round  with  low  browed 
may  be  regarded  as  an  image  of  the  present  arches,  and  in  the  gloom  of  stained  win- 

broken  and  disordered  state  of  Christendom.  dows,  to  stand  in  a ring  of  new  made  priests, 

' However  diversified  might  be  the  customs  in  the  venerable  presence  of  one  of  the  viai- 

of  the  regions  which  the  traveller  visited,  ble  heads  of  the  Catholic  Church,  who  has 

let  him  enter  the  portal  of  the  Church,  or  just  been  handing  on  the  apostolic  keys-  and 

hear  the  voice  of  the  minister  of  the  Gospel,  living  tradition, — to  behold  him  standing 

and  he  was  present  with  his  own,  though  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  chequered  mar- 
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Ue  of  the  altai*8teps,  encompassed  by  the 
goodly  sons  whom  he  has  just  begotten  for 
the  Chnrch^  of  feritable  apostolic  yine^  and 
to  hear  ^tte  organ  and  the  choir  bnrst  forth 
in  a loud  tumult  of  austerest  music  with  the 
symbol  of  the  Nicene  council-^what  is  it^ 
I say,  but  to  have  each  line  and  word  of 
those  Catholic  verities  graven  with  a style 
of  flame  upon  your  hearts.” 

In  harmohy  with  the  above  are  the  re- 
flections that  follow.  In  more  senses  than 
one  this  is  a powerful  passage. 

" It  is  an  awe-inspiring  privilege,  if  a man 
would  only  intelligibly  use  it,  to  wander  up 
and  down  the  broad  continent,  whose  very 
countenance  is  seamed  and  furrowed  by  the 
Ibies  of  €k>d’s  past  providences  and  the 
potent  action  of  his  already  accomplished 
decrees,  to  take  up  here  and  there  the  links 
of  some  tremendous  chain  of  mysterious 
arrangements,  to  gaze  on  the  fair  faces 
of  dd  dues,  whose  character  and  fortunes 
have  been  distinct,  peculiar,  and  each  sub^ 
serving,  in  this  ox  that  age,  the  cause  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Christ  Is  there  not, 
to  a Christian  mind,  something  very  solemn 
and  snbduing  in  such  spots  as  Paris,  Avig- 
non, Trent,  Nice,  Rome,  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem  1 Are  they  not 
all  places  where  steps  were  taken  which 
gave  a peculiar  shape  and  form  to  the 
Church?  And  not  only  is  it  a solemn 
thing  to  read  the  face  of  Christendom,  whose 
cities  aie  each  words  to  be  spdled  out,  tel- 
Mng  secrets  of  the  past,  and  having  the 
foot  marks  of  the  Invisilde  not  yet  worn  out 
of  their  streets,  when  he  passed  there  with 
his  Church  to  guard  her  and  see.  her  through; 
but  it  is  a solemn  thing  from  books,  con- 
versation with  strangers,  the  kindling  of 
flioughf  in  $tkrhig  localities,  which  we  may 
hope  is  sometknes  overruled  to  the  discovery 
of  truth,  and  from  other  sources  to  watch 
and  take  the  shape  and  bearings  of  those 
huge  masses  of  cloud  which  are  casting 
ke^  and  there  such  ponderous  prophetic 
shadows  upon  the  Church,  in  motion  here, 
and  there  at  rest,  dipping  earthwards  here, 
because  of  sin,  and.  there  drawn  awhfle  up- 
wards, because  of  local  prayer  and  holiness. 
It  is  a sight  to  make  such  a push  within 
one’s  soul,  as  though  a little  thought,  or  a 


restless  thought,  or  any  impure  thought, 
might  never  inhabit  there  again,  but  be  for- 
evermore dislodged.  Judgment  has  been 
done  upon  Asia ; it  seems  stiU  pausing  over 
Europe.  Only  at  a few  epochs  has  the 
Church  been  so  awfully,  so  deeply,  with 
such  vivid  contrasts,  chequered  with  light 
and  shade  as  it  is  now ; and  oh  f how  pain- 
fully one  longs  to  know  what  may  be  the 
fortunes  of  our  little,  separated,  tempest- 
tossed  island-mother ! ” 

Such  are  the  views  and  such  the  spirit 
in  which  Mr,  Faber  writes.  Of  course  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  that  his 
modes  of  thought  and  manner  of  describing, 
wUl  be  very  diflerent  from  those  of  tourists, 
with  whose  productions  we  are  familiar. 
They  are  conversant  about  material  things, 
and  studious  only  of  the  useful  and  the 
agreeable;  Mr.  Faber  travels  in  quest  of 
immaterial  things;  thought,  foeling,  and 
emotion  are  the  objects  of  which  he  is  in 
pursuit  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  shall  the 
less  wonder  that  in  his  long  and  solitary 
wanderings,  he  has  caught  the  spirit  and 
assumes  the  tone  of  an  enthusiast  Per- 
haps this  spirit  is  too  conspicuous  in  his 
pages.  In  one  instance  it  certainly  is  so. 

Mr.  Faber  introduces  his  reader  to  a name- 
less and  mysterious  personage  whom  he  caDs 

a man  of  the  middle  ages,”  who  is  made  to 
discourse  familiarly  with  him,  and  whose 
outward  man  he  minutely  describes.  He  is 
made  to  be  the  expounder  of  certain  **  ultra  ” 
doctrines  of  the  Oxford  school,  or  rather  of 
certain  en  aoani  ideas,  which  either  Mr.  Fa- 
ber’s timidity  and  halting  between  opinions 
would  not  allow  him  to  express,  or  which  he 
did  not  find  it  convenient  to  do  in  his  own 
person.  This  introduction  of  a visionary 
being  at  every  turn,  and  in  the  midst  of 
plain  matter-of-fact  occurrences,  gives  a 
certain  fantastic  air  to  Mr.  Faber’s  work; 
it  has  the  efiect  of  an  overstrained  and  vio- 
lent mixed  metaphor  in  the  midst  of  a piece 
of  plain  writing,  disagreeable  in  itself,  and 
not  likely  to  add  to  the  writer’s  capability 
of  inculcating  truth. 

Mr.  Faber  sketches  with  a bold,  rapid, 
and  graphic  pencil : witness  his  description 
of  Certosa.  About  five  miles  from  Pavia, 
stands  the  Certosa  of  Chiaravalle,  beneath 
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the  walls  of  which  the  battle  of  Pavia  was 
fought  It  certainly  is  a most  gorgeous 
church ; but  it  is  desolate  and  forlorn^  and  in 
want  of  worshippers.  The  suppression  of 
the  monastery  in  this  particular  spot  is  to  be 
regretted.  It  was  one  of  tie  wholesale  re- 
forms of  Joseph  II9  the  Austrian  Henry 
VIII ; but  a better  man  and  a wiser  sove- 
reign. This  house  of  Carthusian  monks 
was  begun  by  one  of  the  Visconti,  dukes  of 
Milan,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
building  of  it  occupied  one  hundred  years. 
The  whole  of  the  interior,  which  is  spa- 
cious and  in  the  form  of  a Latin  cross,  is 
one  mingled  mass  of  marble,  precious 
stones,  brass,  bronze,  fresco-painting,  and 
stained  windows,  most  dazzling  and  costly. 
We  observed  much  elaborate  work  in  very 
precious  materials,  in  more  than  one  place, 
where  it  could  scarcely  be  seen  by  any  hu- 
man eye.  This  is  always  deligh^ul.  It  is 
very  contrary  to  our  spirit  We  would  as 
soon  throw  ourselves  ^m  our  own  steeples 
as  do  any  thing  elaborate,  or  beautiful,  or 
costly,  where  it  would  never  meet  the  eyes 
of  men.  How  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages 
dwarfs  this  selfish  iinventuresome  mean- 
ness.* What  a refreshment  it  is — ^how 
grateful  a reproof  to  wander  up  and  down, 
within  and  without,  the  labyrinth  of  roofs 
in  an  old  cathedral,  as  we  did  at  Amiens, 
and  see  the  toil  and  the  cost  of  parts  to 
which  the  eye  can  scarcely  travel,  so  isola- 
ted are  they  in  the  air, — tracery,  exquisitely 
finished  images,  fretwork,  and  the  like, 
and  all  an  ofiering  of  man’s  toil  and  intel- 
lect and  cost  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  Cer- 
tosa  is  a signal  instance  of  this  spirit.  It  is 

* The  same  idea  is  thus  beautifully  enforced  in 
Mr.  Faber’s  description  of  the  cathedral  at  Amiens. 
**  When  we  had  satisfied  ourselves  somewhat  with 
the  interior  of  the  cathedral,  we  mounted  to  the  top, 
and  rambled  all  over  the  r(^  among  the  exquisite 
pinnacles  and  carved  work  with  which  they  are 
adorned.  The  roofs  of  great  cathedrals  generally 
deserve  nuite  as  narrow  an  inspection  as  the  inte- 
riors ; and  the  inspection  is  often  as  full  of  wonder 
as  that  of  the  insiefe,  for  the  beauty  and  sumptuous- 
ness  of  parts  of  the  building  hidden  from  every  eye 
but  His  to  whose  glory  all  was  built,  and  the  ken, 
perhaps  of  angels,  are  so  alien  to  any  thing  in  our 
‘ modem  temper,  and  are  so  frequently  screened,  as 
if  with  a jealous  purpose,  from  man’s  praise,  that 
they  strike  us  even  more  forcibly  than  when  la- 
rished  uMn  the  nave  or  choir,  where  they  would 
elevate  me  devotions  of  the  worshipper,  and  re- 
dound to  the  glory  of  the  artist,  or  the  honor  of  the 
. founder.”  p!  8. 
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one  heap  of  riches  and  of  earth’s  most  mag- 
nificent things,  wrought  by  the  deep  and 
fertile  spirit  of  Christian  art  into  a won- 
drous symbolical  offering  to  Gk>d,  shaped 
afier  the  cross  of  his  Son.  Once  indeed  it 
had  a continual  voice — a voice  of  daily  and 
nightly  hturgies,  which  rose  up  from  it  be- 
fore the  Lord  perpetually.  But  the  fiat  of 
an  Austrian  emperor  went  forth,  and  from 
that  hour  there  was  so  much  less  interces- 
sion upon  the  earth.  The  Ceitosa  is  now 
a silent  sacrifice  of  Christian  art  It  is,  as  it 
were,  a prayer  for  the  dead,  rising  with  full 
though  speechless  meaning  up  to  heaven. 

**  I came  out  from  the  church,  and  loitered 
about  the  tranquil  collegiate  quadrangle  in 
which  it  is  situated.  I remembered  Pe- 
trarch’s letter  to  some  Carthusian  monks, 
with  whom  he  had  stayed.  ^My  desires 
are  fulfilled.  I have  been  in  Paradia,  and 
seen  the  angels  of  heaven  in  the  form  of 
men.  Happy  family  of  Jesus  Christ  I How 
was  I ravished  in  the  contemplation  of  that 
sacred  hermitage — ^that  hallowed  temple, 
which  resounded  with  celestial  psalmody ! 
In  the  midst  of  these  transports,  in  the  plea- 
sure of  embracing  the  dear  deposit  I con- 
fided to  your  care  (his  brother,  who  had 
taken  the  habit),  and  in  discoursing  with  him 
and  with  jou,  time  ran  so  rapidly  that  I 
scarcely  perceived  its  progress.  I never 
spent  shorter  days  or  nights.  I came  to 
seek  one  brother,  and  I found  a hundred. 
You  did  not  treat  me  as  a common  guest 
The  activity  and  ardor  with  which  you 
rendered  me  all  sorts  of  services,  the  agree- 
able conversations  I had  with  you  in  gene- 
ral and  particular,  made  me  fear  I should  in- 
terrupt die  course  of  your  devout  exemises. 
I felt  it  was  my  duty  to  leave  you } but  it 
was  with  extreme  pain  I deprived  myself  of 
hearing  those  sacred  oracles  you  deliver. 
It  was  my  purpose  to  have  made  a short 
address  to  you ; but  I was  so  absorbed  that 
I could  not  find  a moment  to  think  of  it. 
In  my  solitude,  I ruminate  over  that  pre- 
cious balm  which  I gathered,  like  the  bee, 
from  the  flowers  of  your  holy  retreat’  ” 

Nor  are  Mr.  Faber’s  moral  pictures 
sketched  with  a less  bold  and  picturesque 
pencil.  Take  an  instance.  He  is  in  the 
ducal  palace  at  Venice,  surveying  those 
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mfernal  dungeons  called  the  PionibU^  He 
makes  the  enquiry,  " Why  is  it  that  suffer- 
ing should  haye  a spell  to  fix  the  eye,  above 
the  power  of  beauty  or  of  greatness  ? Is  h 
not  because  the  Cross  is  a religion  of  suffer- 
ing, a faith  of  suffering,  a privilege  of  suf- 
fering, a perfection  arrived  at  by  and  through 
suffering  only  7 Half  an  hour  was  enough 
for  the  duc^  palace.  I would  gaze  for 
hours  upon  those  dungeon  holes ; gaze,  and 
read  there,  as  in  an  exhaustless  volume, 
histories  on  histories  of  silent  weary  suffer- 
ing, as  it  filed  the  soil  heart  of  man  away, 
attenuating  his  reason  into  a dull  instinct,  or 
cracked  the  stout  heart,  as  you  would  shiver 
a flint  Travellers  have  frequent  need  of 
this  lesson.  There  is  seldom  a line  of  glory 
written  upon  the  earth’s  face,  but  a line  of 
suffering  runs  parallel  with  it;  and  they 
who  read  the  lustrous  syllables  of  the  one, 
and  stop  not  to  decypher  the  spotted  and 
worn  inscription  of  the  other,  get  the  least 
half  of  the  lesson  earth  has  to  give.  The 
power  and  divinity  of  suffering  should  no- 
where be  more  consistently  uppermost  than 
in  the  mind  of  a traveller.  Such  a place  as 
Venice,  in  such  a season  as  passion  week, 
would  not  fail  to  keep  it  fresh  and  strong. 
People  do  not  by  any  means  generally  ac- 
knowledge the  power  and  dignity  of  suffer- 
ing. They  misapprehend  the  Church  and 
the  temper  of  Churchmen,  because  they 
misapprehend  the  humiliation  of  the  Lord, 
as  reflected  through  the  temper  of  his  body, 
which  is  the  Church.  That  humiliation  is 
ever  working,  unfolding  itself,  and  giving 
lustre  in  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the 
Church  and  her  sons,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world’s  eventful  history. 

**  Tha  object  of  the  Church’s  worship  is 
the  Saviour  suffering ; yet  hold,  undaunted, 
unshaken,  unhindered  in  his  suffering — 
submission  towards  God,  and  endurance  to- 
wards the  world.  This  is  the  double  tem- 
per and  disposition  and  spirit,  which  passes 
into  the  Church,  and  is  her  life  and  gifl  and 
power.  This  is  the  way  that  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  bridegroom  works  itself  out  upon 
the  demeanor  of  the  bride.  This  is  the  de- 
meanor by  which  she  has  become  uni- 
versal. She  has  conquered  by  submission — 
she  has  grown  by  suffering — she  has  filled 


the  world,  by  emptying  herself  of  all  that 
was  worldly  wiUiin  her.  Her  martyrs 
bowed  their  heads,  and  the  earth  was  sown 
with  their  ashes,  and  made  fruitful  by  their 
blood.  Yet  was  she  ever  bold  towa^  the 
world.  She  ceased  not  to  teach  or  to  preach 
for  the  command  of  any  Sanhedrim  or  gover- 
nor, or  emperor ; far  less  at  the  bidding  of 
dogmatic  science,  profane  literature,  or  un- 
easy philosophy ; she  rejoiced  rather  in  that 
she  was  counted  worthy  to  suffer.  Such 
was  she  in  primitive  times.  Later  on,  when 
she  did  not  altogether  remember  her  heritage 
of  suflining,  when  she  sat  upon  her  high  chair 
somewhat  (it  may  be,  Gk>d  only  knoweth), 
somewhat  more  lordly  than  beseemed  her, 
when  she  wore  a crown  more  shining  and 
imperial  than  her  ancient  one  of  thorns, 
even  in  that  day,  she  was  bold  towards  the 
great,  and  yet  the  servant  of  the  poor. . She 
kept  in  power,  not  by  courting  the  royal 
and  noble — ^not  by  being  clad  in  fine  linen, 
and  dwelling  in  kings’  courts,  but  by  over- 
awing kings ; by  keeping  their  pride  and 
lust,  and  wrath  under;  by  breaking  thrones 
down  with  a rod  of  iron.  Yet,  even  when  she 
thus  in  a measure  forgot  herself,  or  at  least 
by  an  Englishman  will  be  so  judged  to  have 
done,  there  was  something  unworidly! 
something  wonderful  about  her.  To  grow 
to  greatness  by  despising  it;  to  keep  kings 
true  to  her  by  tyrannizing  over  them;  to  have 
princes  for  her  slaves  through  fear,  and  not 
through  flattery ; and  yet  be  all  the  while 
the  blessed  advocate  of  the  poor  and  desti- 
tute, the  serf,  the  captive,  and  all  the  for- 
lorn ones  upon  earth^the  world  has  not 
seen  the  like  before.  Later  on  still,  she  has 
been  well  content  in  every  proud  and  learned 
generation  to  be  accounted  old  and  obsolete, 
and  the  keeper-back  of  improvement.  She 
has  no  novelties — ^she  grows  no  wiser.  Her 
newest  creed  is  fourteen  hundred  years  old. 
She  has  not  improved  or  widened  her  faith 
since  that;  and  where  are  the  literatures, 
philosophies,  sciences,  and  political  systems, 
which,  in  every  generation,  have  risen  up 
to  supersede  this  old  and  unimproving 
faith  ? Q.uietly  at  rest  with  the  worm-eaten 
skulls  of  the  proud  wise  men  that  gave  them 
birth.  Surely,  then,  they  are  false  and 
coward  churchmen  who  fear  for  their 
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mother’s  abasement  Surely  they  are  false 
and  coward  hearts  who  would  not  be 
cheered  by  the  hope  of  suffering  7” 

Mr.  Faber  passed  the  holy  week  in  Ven- 
ice ; part  of  that  solemn  season  is  thus  de- 
scribe. ^'One  Maunday  Thursday  we 
went  to  St  Mark’s^  and  remained  there  the 
whole  of  the  serrice^  which  lasted  about 
ffiree  hours.  This  Thursday  seems  to  be 
here,  as  it  should  be,  a sort  of  Lenten  holi- 
day, a light  shining  eyer  in  the  darkness  of 
passion-week.  Flags  were  flying  on  all  the 
ships  before  the  quay,  as  well  as  in  the 
square  before  St  Mark’s.  The  archbishop 
was  in  the  cathedral.  He  and  his  clergy 
were  magnifioeDtly  habited  in  vestments, 
of  what  appeared  to  be  clodi  of  gold,  and  he 
had  a gilded  mitre  on  his  head.  There  was 
music,  but  not  much.  All  the  clergy,  the 
Austrian  arch-dukb,  who  is  viceroy  of 
Milan,  and  thirteen  aged  paupers  received 
the  holy  communion,  the  choir  chanting  in 
a low  voice  the  whole  time.  Affer  the  com- 
munion, the  archbishop  came  into  the  nave, 
accompanied  by  his  priests  and  deacons,  in 
less  magnificent  attire.  They  took  off  his 
outer  robes  and  girded  him  with  a toweL 
He  then  knelt  down,  and  washed  and  kissed 
the  feet  of  the  thirteen  old  paupers  who  had 
communicated.  I rather  expected  that  this 
ceremony  would  have  been  a little  undiguH 
fled,  and  waited  for  it  somewhat  uneasily, 
considering  I was  in  church,  and  the  eu- 
charistic  sacrifice  but  just  over.  However, 
it  was  not  so  in  the  least  It  was  very  af- 
fecting, and  quite  retd;  and  the  people 
seemed  to  feel  that  it  meant  sohiething  real, 
and  to  all  appearance,  were  edified  by  it,  as 
I was  myself.  After  it  was  over,  the  pa- 
triarch standing  and  leaning  on  his  crosier, 
made  a short  address  to  the  people,  explain- 
ing the  symbolical  character  of  our  Lord’s 
act,  and  dwelling  particularly  on  St  Peter’s 
wish  that  not  his  feet  only  should  be  washed, 
but  his  hands  and  his  head. 

*^This  was  the  first  great  churdi  cere- 
mony we  had  seen  since  we  came  abroad ; 
and  / looked  in  vmnfor  the  ‘ mummery,*  di»- 
gue^ing  repetvtionM,  eJiMieh*  arrangements,  and 
io  forth,  Ufhieh  toe  read  ef  in  modem  traoeUers ; 
who,  for  the  most  pair,  know  nothing  of 
the  Roman  service-books,  and  consequently 


understand  nothing  of  what  is  before  them. 
A heathen  mi^^t  sty  just  the  some,  as  the 
Puritans  did  say  of  us,  if  they  entered  one 
of  our  cathedrals  and  saw  us  sit  for  the 
epistle,  stand  for  the  gospel,  turn  to  the  esM 
at  the  creed,  bow  at  the  Lord’s  name,  recite 
the  litany  at  a faldstool  between  the  porch 
and  the  altar,  make  crosses  on  babies’  fore- 
heads, lay  hands  on  sdmU  squares  of  bread, 
or  if  they  saw  men  in  strange  black  dresses, 
with  huge  white  sleeves,  walking  up  and 
down  the  aisles  of  a country  church,  touch- 
ing the  heads  of  boys  and  girls,  or  wetting 
the  head  and  hand  of  our  kings  and  queens 
with  oil,  at  consecradng  buikUngs  and 
yards.  There  may,  of  course,  be  very  sad 
mummery  in  Roman  services,  as  there  is 
very  sad  irreverence  oftentimes  in  English 
services ; such,  for  instance,  as  dressing  up 
the  altar  in  white  cloths  with  the  plate 
upon  it  for  the  holy  communion,  when  it  is 
not  meant  that  ^ere  should  be  one,  whidi 
is  sometimes  done  in  our  cathedrals,  where 
the  clergy  themselves  are  in  sufficient  num- 
ber to  communicate,  and  strangers  who 
have  wished  to  stay,  have  been  told  that  it 
will  be  very  inconvenient  if  they  do  so.  It 
may  be  hoped  there  are  few  Roman 
churches  where  such  theatrical  mummery 
as  that  is  practised.  However,  whatever 
be  the  amount  of  Romish  mummery,  the 
gross  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  matters  ex- 
hibited by  many  modem  travellers,  who 
have  spoken  the  most  confidently  about  it, 
may  make  us  suspect  their  competency  to 
be  judges  on  the  matter;  when  we  see, 
that  precisely  the  same  commonplace  and 
offensive  epithets,  might  be  applied  with 
equal  justice  to  us,  by  one  who  was  a 
stranger  or  an  enemy  to  our  services ; and 
whatever  changes  the  people  may  wish  for, 
the  English  ritual  will  hardly  be  charged 
with  mummery.  AU  ritual  acts  must,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  symbolical,  being 
either  a reverential  imitation  of  sacred  acts, 
or  the  sublime  inventions  of  antiquity, 
whereby  the  presence  of  Qod  and  his  holy 
angels  is  recognised  and  preached  to  the 
people,  or  fit  and  beautiful  means  for  affect- 
ing the  imagination  of  the  worshipper,  and 
giving  intensity  to  his  devotions.  All  ser* 
vice;  not  excepting  the  simple  and  strict  imi- 
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tatMNiof  our  blessed  Lord’s  aetion  at  the  in- 
stitution  of  the  most  solemn  rite  in  the 
world,  most  be  domb-show  to  a looker-on, 
who  knows  nothing  of  what  it  sets  forth  and 
symbolizes;  and  this  diunb-ahow  such  a 
looker-on,  if  he  were  pert  and  self-sufficient, 
would  call  * mummery.’  The  existence  >of 
Romish  mummery  is  or  is  not  a ffict,  and 
mast,  of  course,  be  so  dealt  with ; and  its 
extent  ako  is  or  is  not  ascertainable  as  a 
fact  But  the  improbability  of  its  being 
nearly  so  exteDsire  as  modem  trarellera  re- 
present it,  is  so  monstrous  eonsidenng  that 
the  Romanists  are  Christians,  and  Christians 
too  at  worship,  that  the  yague  epithets  and 
round  aentencee,  and  the  received  puritan 
TQcahulary  of  persons  ignorant  of  brevia- 
ries and  missals  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence. 
Indeed,  in  these  days,  we  may  justifiably 
require  beforehand  that  a traveller  shall 
know  so  much  of  what  external  religion  is, 
and  what  are  its  uses,  that  he  can  compre- 
hend and  subscribe  to  the  simple  philosophy 
comprised  in  Wordsworth’s  definition  of  it 

* Sacred  Religion ! Mother  of  form  and  fonr. 

Dread  arbitreat  of  mutable  retpecV  ** 

Ml,  Faber  goes  on  to  say,  that  "it  is  to  be 
regretted  extremely  that  it  is  not  customary 
with  us  (the  Church  of  England)  to  have 
the  holy  communion  on  the  Thursday  in 
passion-week,  as  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  Church  in  all  ages  ; it  being  the  day  on 
which  our  blessed  Lord  instituted  that  holy, 
lifie-giving  mystery  and  powerful  memorial 
of  his  death.  When  I saw  the  assembly  at 
St  Mark’s  receiving  the  eucharist  on  the 
Thursday,  I could  not  help  feeling  that  they, 
rather  than  ourselves,  were  fulfilling  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  which  our  own 
Church,  not  theirs,  has  selected  for  the 
evening  lesson  of  ffiis  Thursday.  They 
were  UUraOy  fulfilling  it  'T^y  shall 
come  and'  sing  in  the  height  of  Zion,  and 
shall  flow  together  to  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord,  for  loheat  and  for  wine,  and  for  oil,  and 
for  the  young  of  fiie  flock  and  of  the  herd  ; 
and  their  soul  shall  be  as  a watered  garden ; 
and  they  shall  not  sorrow  any  more  at  all. 
Then  shall  the  virgin  rejoice  in  the  dance, 
and  the  young  men  and  the  old  together ; 
for  I will  turn  their  mourning  into  joy,  and 


will  comfort  ffiem ; and  make  them  refmce 
from  sorrow.  And  1 will  satiate  the  soul 
of  the  priests  with  fatness,  and  my  people 
shall  be  saiiisfied  with  my  goodness.”^ 

Mr.  Faber  puts  the  foUowing  language 
into  the  mouth  of  his  " man  of  the  middle 
ages,”  but  we  may  say  to  the  author  of  " the 
Sights  and  Thoughts,”  muUUo  fwmme  de  te 
HomUtir,  1 do  not  wonder  you  should 
envy  the  Latin  service-books ; for  any  thing 
more  elevating  and  magnificent  than  the 
western  ritual  is  not  to  be  conceived.  There 
is  not  such  another  glory  upon  the  earth. 
It  gives  to  men  the  tongues  of  angels — it 
images  on  its  bosom  the  attitudes  of  hea- 
ven, and  it  catches  glorious  echoes  from  the 
eternal  worship  of  the  Lamb.  It  has  a lan- 
guage of  its  own — a language  of  symbols 
more  luminous,  more  mystical,  more  widely 
Spread,  than  any  other  language  on  the 
earth.  I do  not  wonder  you  should  envy 
the  Latin  ritual.”  And  again : " old  Ful- 
ler says,  that  * men  unsettled  in  their  reli- 
gion, are  ravished  at  the  first  Popish  church 
they  enter.’  1 would  say  the  reverse  of 
this.  So  far  is  one  from  being  * rayished  at 
the  sight,’  that  the  service  is,  so  far  as  1 
know,  distasteful  and  almost  offensive. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  my  second  journey  on 
the  continent,  and  that  too  amidst  the  eccle- 
siastical magnificence  of  Belgium,  had 
elapsed  before  1 became  at  all  reconciled  to 
iu  Tfie  danger,  if  danger  there,  can  really 
be,  to  an  intelligent  and  well-disciplined 
Anglican,  is  on  further  acquaintance  and 
familiarity.  The  attraction  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  our  study  of  the  Roman  service- 
books.  Much,  well  nigh  all,  in  them  is  so 
beautiful,  so  solemn,  so  reverently  bold,  so 
full  of  Catholic  teaching,  so  fitted  to  the 
deepest  devotional  cravings  of  which  we 
are  capable,  and  has  historically  been  the 
road  and  training  of  such  eminent  saints, 
that  we  return  almost  with  a feeling  of  dis- 
iq>pointment  and  sense  of  lowering  to  our 
own  formularies,  forgetting  that  we  have 
deserved  lowering  much  further,  and  that 
the  Catholic  richness  of  the  common  prayer 
is  far  above  our  actual  condition  and  prac- 
tice. The  hold  which  the  Breviary  takes 
upon  us  is  strengthened,  while  we  allow  its 
austere  hymns  to  raise  our  affections  higher 
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than  their  wonted  pitchy  while  we  learn 
many  things  we  know  not  of,  from  the  se- 
lections of  the  readings,  and  pause  over  the 
Antiphons,  where  a word  from  one  part  of 
Scripture  seems  to  meet  another,  and  make 
a key,  and  open  up  whole  mines  of  mysti- 
cal exposition,  much  of  it,  probably,  belong- 
ing to  yery  ancient  traditional  treasure  in 
the  Church.” 

Mr.  Faber’s  short  sojourn  in  Milan  afibfds 
him  one  of  his  richest  banquets  of  **  Sights 
and  Thoughts.”  We  feel  that  we  shall  sa- 
tisfy our  readers  far  more  effectually  by 
quoting  the  words  of  our  traveller,  than  by 
commenting  upon  them : they  can  do  that  at 
their  leisure. 

We  have  seen  the  far-famed  cathedral 
of  Milan,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches. 
It  is  indeed  a superb  edifice,  the  interior  is 
quite  overpowering.  It  seemed,  indeed,  a. 
type  of  the  everlasting  creed  of  the  Church ; 
for 

What  is  the  long  oithedral  glade 
Bat  faith,  that  in  the  soalptored  shade 
Herself  embodies  to  the  sense. 

Leaning  apoo  Omnipoteooe, 

And  holiness,  ennobling  thought. 

Into  a living  temple  wrought  ? 

There  strength  and  beauty  spring  to  life 
In  contests  of  harmonious  strife ; 

With  blended  glories  high  alo<^. 

Embracing  on  the  gorgeous  roof ; 

Till  standing  ’neath  the  giant  throng. 

The  soul  expands,  and  feels  her  strong 
With  more  than  doth  to  man  belong.’** 

"The  momiug  mass  at  the  tomb  of  St 
Charles  Borromeo,  was  just  finishing  when 
we  descended  into  the  subterranean  chapel, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  choir.  We  did  not 
much  regard  the  splendor  of  the  tomb,  for 
our  eyes  were  rivetted  on  the  coffer  [why 
not  shrine  ?]  which  stood  above  die  altar, 
and  contained  the  mortal  remains  of  that 


on,--^  tourist  tehere  one  should  htuponoms^s 
knees  at  home,  and  in  that  diame  temple  a Is- 
gitimate  wsrshi^pper.  But  where  rests  the 
blame?  Alas!  the  sour  logic  of  contro- 
versy may  be  as  convincing  as  it  usually  is 
to  men  whose  minds  are  made  up,  as  al- 
most all  minds  are,  independent  of  it ; but 
since  Eve  tempted  and  Adam  fell,  has  there 
ever  been  a strife  where  both  sides  were 
not  to  bhune?  In  adifference  so  broad  and 
complicated,  so  many-veined  and  inter- 
twisted as  that  between  Rome  and  us,  never 
was  there  so  monstrous  a faith  as  that  which 
could  believe  that  all  the  wrong  was  with 
Rome,  and  all  the  right  with  Ehigland.  Yet 
men  have  been  seen  with  the  mortal  eye,  | 
who  had  the  capacity  to  receive  this,  and 
put  trust  in  it.  It  is  distressing,  truly,  to 
be  in  a wonderful  church,  like  this  of  Milan, 
to  feel  sure  that  you  reverence  the  memory 
of  Sl  Ambrose,  and  have  deep  affection 
for  the  very  name  of  Borromeo,  and  are 
not  without  Christian  thought  for  SS.  Ger- 
vasius  and  Protasius,  as  much  as  one-half 
of  the  people  you  see  there,  and  yet  he  shut 
out  from  aU  Church  offices, — to  haee  no  home 
at  the  altars  <ff  that  one  Church,  at  whose 
tars,  hyaposUdic  ordination,  you  are  pritfdeged 
to  consecrate  (he  Christian  mysteries.*** 

"By  far  the  most  interesting  thing  in 
Milan  is  the  Ambrosian  church.  The  edi- 
fice itself  is  of  the  ninth  century.  The 
western  doors,  of  old  cedar  wood,  are  said, 
but  apparently  without  truth,  to  be  the  iden- 
tical ones  which  St  Ambrose  closed  against 
Theodosius  when  he  would  have  pressed 
into  the  church.  But  the  locality  is  suffi- 
cient, without  the  identity  of  the  doors,  to 
awaken  feelings  of  the  deepest  kind.  A 
man  truly  must  feel  much  godly  emulation 
who  is  placed  in  the  archiepiscopal  chair  of 
Milan,  with  two  such  predecessors  as  St 
Ambrose  and  St  Charles.  While  on  the 


holy  saint  and  faithful  shepherd.  The 
longer  we  remained  in  the  cathedral,  the 
more  its  glory  and  magnificence,  and  colored 
gloom  took  possession  of  our  spirits.  It  is 
an  oppresshe  thing  to  he  a priest  in  the  city  <f 
St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Chokes  Borromeo,  and 
yet  astranger;  a gazer,  a mere  English  looker- 

* The  Cathedral,  p.  144. 


Stirring  spot  where  the  holy  Ambrose  shone 
forth,  representing  to  aU  time  the  lofty  char- 
acter of  a primitive  bishop,  and  where  Theo- 
dosius exalted  his  imperial  dignity  by  sub- 

* In  another  place  he  says : **  The  very  bells 
with  which  Genoa  was  alive,  seeoied  to  sound  re- 
proachfully in  our  ears.  There  are  churches  eaourt 
tb  enter  where  we  can  say  our  secret  prayers ; lor 
it  is  an  evil  thing  to  gaze  and  peep  while  o^ers 
around  you  are  kneeling  and  praying.” 
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missioD  to  the  holy  Church,— let  U9  pass  in 
review  some  of  ^e  chapters  in  the  very 
interestmg  history  of  the  Lombard  Church.” 

Mr.  Faber  proceeds  to  ghre  a rapid  but 
animated  sket^  of  the  portion  of  Church 
history  alluded  to,  as  well  as  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  relics  of  SS.  Gervasius  and 
Protasius,  and  the  miracles  accompanying 
it  Upon  the  latter  occur  the  following  ob- 
servations: 

In  respect  to  this  narrative  which  rests 
on  the  high  testimony  of  three  witnesses, 
St  Augustin,  St  Ambrose  and  Paulinus, 
are  we  not  placed  in  the  following  dilemma  7 
If  the  miracle  did  not  take  place,  then  St 
Ambrose  and  St  Augustin,  men  of  high 
name,  said  they  had  ascertained  a fact 
which  they  did  not  ascertain,  and  said  it  in 
the  face  of  enemies  with  an  appeal  to  a 
whole  city,  and  that  continued  and  repeated 
during  a quarter  of  a century.  What  in- 
strument of  refutation  shall  we  devise  against 
a case  like  this,  neither  so  violently  d priori 
as  to  supersede  the  apostles^  testimony,  nor 
so  fastidious  of  evidence  as  to  imperil  Taci< 
tus  or  Csesar?  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
miracle  did  take  place,  a certain  measure 
of  authority,  more  or  less,  surely  must 
thereby  attach  to  St  Ambrose,  to  his  doc- 
trine and  life,  to  his  ecclesiastical  principles 
and  proceedings,  to  the  Church  itself,  of  the 
fourth  century,  of  which  he  is  one  main 
pillar.  The  miracle  gives  a certain  sanc- 
tion to  three  things  at  once : — to  the  Catho- 
lic doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  the  Church’s 
resistance  to  the  cirH  power,  and  to  the 
commemoration  of  saints  and  martyrs. 
What  alternative  shall  the  Protestant  ac- 
cept? Shall  we  retreat,  or  shall  we  ad- 
vance? shall  we  relapse  into  scepticism 
upon  all  subjects,  or  sacrifice  our  deep- 
rooted  prejudices?  shall  we  give  up  our 
knowledge  of  times  passed  altogether,  or 
endure  to  gain  a knowledge  which  we  think 
we  have  already — the  knowledge  of  divine 
truth?” 

In  Genoa,  also,  Mr.  Faber  opens  his 
heart  to  Catholic  feeling.  There  are  pas- 
sages in  his  visit  to  this  city  which  will 
awaken  mingled  emotions  of  pleasure  and 
pain.  Tertullian  beautifully  remarks  that 

the  heart  of  man  is  naturally  Christian,” 
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as  a thousand  spontaneous  emotions  will  ; 
indicate.  In  the  same  manner  we  may  say 
of  Mr.  Faber,  that  his  heart  is  naturally 
Catholic,  and  would  be  habitually  so,  were 
it  not  for  that  leaven  of  the  " new  learning,” 
the  effect  of  which  is  tp  mar  the  better  feel- 
ing which  is  continually  struggling  to  be 
uppermost  Witness  his  reflections  and 
conduct  on  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation  : 

*‘I  had  thought,”  says  he,  "that  all  the 
feasts  which  fell  in  Lent  were,  by  the  Ro- 
man Church,  postponed  till  afterwards.  In 
Genoa  this  did  not  seem  to  hold  with  the 
feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  our  lUtdy. 
The  city  was  plunged  in  one  entire  tumult 
of  holiday.  All  the  shops  were  shut,  but 
booths  of  fruit  and  every  kind  of  eatable 
crowded  the  streets.  Lent  seemed  forgot- 
ten. The  churches  were  thronged  by  men 
well  dressed,  and  women  almost  gorgeously 
appareled.  Bells  ringing,  chiming,  and 
fdaying  tunes  without  intermission  all  day. 
Genoa  was  a chaos  of  bells.  All  sounds  of 
labor  were  hushed ; the  steamboats  were 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  their  voyages,  and 
every  street  was  filled  with  heaps  or  rather 
stacks  of  flowers,  wherewith  to  honor  the 
images  and  altars  of  the  Blessed  Vii^n. 
We  ourselves  were  quite  possessed  with 
the  Sunday  feeling  of  the  day ; and  not  to 
be  utterly  without  sympathy  for  the  Ge- 
noese around  us,  we  decorated  our  room 
with  a bunch  of  crimson  tulips,  apparendy 
the  favorite  flower,  that  we  might  not  be 
without  somewlmt  to  remind  us  of  her, 

‘ Who  to  above 
All  mothen  shone 

The  mother  of  ' 

The  Blessed  One.* 

"The  splendid  ceremonials  of  the  day 
recalled  strongly  to  my  mind,  a very  beau- 
tiful procession  which  I saw  at  Bruges,  in 
1839,  on  the  octave  of  the  Assumption, 
when  St  Mary’s  image  was  carried  through 
the  streets,  preceded  by  the  Host,  to  visit 
St  Mary  Magdalen  in  her  church.  From 
the  general  chastity  of  arrangement,  and 
strikingly  graceful  gestures  of  the  litde  chil- 
dren who  form  a portion  of  it,  a procession 
is  by  far  the  most  imposing  of  ]^man  ec- 
clesiastical pageants.  I see  still  before  me 
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the  procession  of  Bruges^  passing  along  the 
streets,  strewn  with  sweet  flags  and  other 
herbs : ' 

This  bore  the  relics  in  a chest  of  gold. 

On  arm  of  that  the  swinging  censer  hung ; 

Another  loud  a tinkling  hand-bell  rang ; 

Foot  fathers  went  that  ringing  oMMik  behind. 

Who  suited  psalms  of  holy  David  sung ; 

Then  o*er  the  cross  a stalking  sire  incliaed. 

And  bannersof  the  Church  went  waving  inthewind. 

“ Genoa  probably  considers  herself  bound 
to  allure  her  sons  and  daughters  to  devote 
theniselves  more  exclusively  to  the  invDca- 
tion  of  St  Mary ; for  upon  her  gate  towards 
Nice,  she  inscribes  herself,  *The  City  of 
the  most  holy  Mary,^  and  M.  de  Genoude, 
in  his  book,  expatiates  'with  delight  upon 
her  pre^minency  among  the  cities  of  Eu- 
rope, in  the  cuUe  de  la  Ste,  Ftcrgc.  Monta- 
lembert,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Life  of 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  includes  among 
the  blessings  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
systematizing,  if  not  the  rise  of  the  service 
of  the  Virgin.  Certainly  it  occupies  a very 
prominent  place  in  the  systems  of  St.  Do- 
minick and  St.  Francis,  and  in  the  whole 
of  that  revival  of  religion  which  d istinguishes 
the  thirteenth  century,  an  age  not  unfre- 
quently  misunderstood,  or  misrepresented, 
and  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  * Church 
Principles,’  a writer  whose  sobriety  of  style 
and  thought  make  it  very  unlikely  that  he 
should  have  any  imaginative  preference  for 
a dark  age,  speaks  of  it  as  a time  when  the 
soil  of  the  Church  had  more  vigor  in  throw- 
ing up  great  plants  than  at  present  He 
instances  Roger  Bacon,  Dante,  and  St 
Thomas  Aquinas.  A study  of  the  revival 
of  religion  in  the  thirteenth  century  would 
bring  out  singularly  applicable  lessons  both 
for  us,  and  for  our  Roman  brethren. 

''  The  Christian  elevation  of  the  female 
character  so  notorious  in  the  middle  ages, 
cannot,  with  any  thing  like  historical  accu- 
racy, be  linked  to  chivalry.  It  would  not 
be  hard  to  show  that  it  was  owing  mainly 
to  the  growing  reverence  for  the  blessed 
mother  of  the  Lord.  It  is  very  questionable 
whether  chivalry  went  nearly  so  deep  down 
into  the  European  mind,  as  is  often  said, 
and  many  vestiges  of  picturesque  good 
feeling,  which  interest  us  in  later  centuries, 

Im. — 


may  fairly  be  claimed  by  other  causes, 
though  mostly  attributed  to  chivalry.  In 
addition  to  the  influence  upon  female  char- 
acter which  the  reverence  for  St  Mary 
may  have  exercised,  we  must  take  into 
reckoning  the  amount  of  Christian  art, — 
churches,  statues,  pictures  and  poetry  which 
have  sprung  from  devotion  to  W.” 

After  all  this,  great  indeed  is  our  disap- 
pointment at  finding  Mr.  Faber  himself  be- 
trayed into  a forgetfulness  of  those  just  and 
charitable  principles,  which,  but  a few  pages 
before,  we  were  so  much  gratified  in  hear- 
ing him  advocate.  Almost  in  the  came 
breath  in  which  he  speaks  so  feelingly  of 
the  happy  influences  of  the  reverence  felt 
for  the  l^sed  mother  of  the  Lord,  we  hear 
him  asserting  that  the  honor  paid  by  the 
Catholics  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  must  surely 
be  called  odbratiow.”  And  again:  **We 
live  in  an  age  when  tendencies  ripen  rapidly, 
and  the  efiects  of  a quickened  belief  in,  and 
service  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Assumption,  and 
of  all  that  is  therewith  connected,  would 
speedily  display  themselves  in  a corruption 
of  Catholic  doctrine,  perhaps  worse  than 
what  has  been  hitherto,”  &c.  So  much 
for  Protestant  consistency ! of  which,  among 
many  more,  take  a stiU  more  startling  ex- 
ample. Mr.  Faber  is  in  no  wise  backward 
in  making  many  and  very  strong  admis- 
sions. In  speaking  of  the  principle  of  unity 
embodied  in  the  Popedom,  he  uses  this  lan- 
guage ; “ a deep  feeling  oppresses  me  when 
I reflect  on  the  histbry  of  the  Papacy.  One 
while,  the  idea  elevates  me  by  its  great- 
ness ; at  another,  it  dejects  me  by  its  bold- 
ness. It  is  really  an  awful  page  in  die  his- 
tory of  man ; and  the  lower  we  stoop  to 
decipher  the  mysterious  characters  in  which 
it  is  written,  the  more  manifestly  do  they 
appear  divine.”  He  reverences  Rome,  and 
Rome’s  primacy,  because  of  that  reveren- 
tial instinct  which  he  finds  in  the  writers  of 
antiquity,  and  ‘‘  by  no  means  denies  that 
there  was  a dteme  aanctwn  for  it,^^  He  re- 
gards Rome  as  the  centre  ^'from  which 
most  of  Europe  was  Christianized,  and  held 
together  in  union  afler  it  was  made  Chris- 
tian.” He  deplores  the  separation  of  Greece 
from  Rome,  as  an  inauspicious  blight  on 
the  venerable  Churches  of  the  east,”  and 
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rejects  the  idea  that  the  emancipatioii  of 
any  national  Church  from  the  subjection  to 
Rome^  has  conferred  upon  it  a nobler  in- 
dividuality eyen  now  he  regards  Rome 
as  the  legitimate  capital  of  Christendom. 
He  admits  that  even  in  these  days  the  Pa- 
pacy is  a captivating  idea,  for  it  seems  a 
shorter  road  to  unity  than  any  other his 
fimign  sympathies  rest  mainly  with  the 
Latin  Church,  and  **  he  dares  not  say  and 
will  not  think  that  the  office  of  Rome  is 
over.” 

Nor  are  his  admissions  in  regard  to  his 
own  Church  of  England,  as  coming  from 
the  mouth  of  the  mysterious  stranger,  less 
remarkable  than  the  above. 

You  put  forward,”  said  he,  the  high- 
est possible  claims  for  your  Church,  often 
in  a tone  of  Pharisaical  self-conceit,  as 
though  the  usages  and  belid*  of  the  greater 
part  of  Christendom  were  of  no  account 
whatever  in  your  eyes ; you  repeatedly  in- 
dulge in  9 very  offensive  sort  of  commisera- 
tion of  Rome,  forgetting,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  you  are  very  young,*  and,  on  th^ 
other,  Rome’s  communion  is  far  more  ex- 
tensive, and  comprehends  wisdom  and  ho- 
liness which  must  demand  the  respect  of 
every  modest  and  thoughtful  man.  And 
yet,  while  you  talk  so  largely  of  your  own 
Church,  you  put  no  faith  in  her.  This  it 
is  which  angers  me.  It  is  a kind  of  hy- 
pocrisy. You  do  not  believe  that  she  dare 
loosen  the  pegs  of  her  tent  cords,  in  order 
to  enlarge  it,  lest  a rough  wind  should  blow 
it  over  in  the  meanwhile.  This  is  a very 
bad  sign  indeed.  For,  remember,  there  are 
many  suspicious  characteristics  which  lead' 
foreigners  to  think  that  your  Church  is  only 
a Church  upon  paper.  You  are  not  a fast- 
ing Church ; yet  every  other  Church  in  the 
world  has  been  so  from  the  earliest  times. 
Your  clergy  as  a body  do  not  own  their 
apostolical  lineage  as  essential  to  the  con- 
struction of  a Church  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments.  Your  Church 
cannot  excommunicate,  and  shrinks  very 
uncharitably  from  anathematizing  heresy. 
Your  people  do  not  believe  that  infants  are 

* **  Vooi  n’etiez  pas  hier,  vcrat-antret,’*  was  the  | 
caergetie  ezpceMioo  of  Bostnet  to  the  minister 
ClaMe.  ''  j 


actually  regenerated  by  baptism.  The  com- 
memorations of  the  departed  are  disused, 
and  that  too  since  your  ^formation.  Your 
clergy  venture  upon  the  liberty  of  marriage 
without  respecting  the  example  of  all  ffie 
other  western  Churches.  The  glory  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  altar  is  clouded  among  you, 
which  must  lead  in  the  end  to  a clouding 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross.  You  do  not 
honor  tradition,  which  must,  in  the  end, 
lead  to  a dishonoring  of  Scripture.  Am  I 
then  to  believe  what  I have  been  told  on 
many  sides,  that  your  Churph  is  but  a dream 
and  your  churchmen  dreamers,  with  an  un- 
realized theology,  not  a branch  of  the  Catho- 
lic vine,  true,  healthy,  strong,  vigorous, 
growing, gifted, tangible, substantial?  Ah! 
have  you  not,  perchance,  made  an  illumi- 
nated transparency,  a soothing  sight  for 
quiet  times,  and  sat  before  it  so  long  and  so 
complacently  that  you  now  venture  to  call 
it  a Catholic  Church  ?” 

Now,  if  the  Church  of  England  be  such 
as  she  is  here  represented,  would  not  a con- 
scientious man,  one  en%htened  beyond  his 
brethren,  be  solicitous  to  come  out  of  her, 
and  unite  himself  to  a Church  recognized 
as  possessing  all  the  requisites,  the  absence 
of  which  is  deplored  in  his  own  ? But  how 
stands  the  case  with  Mr.  Faber  ? We  will 
allow  him  to  explain  himself  in  his  own 
words,  as  conveyed  in  a warning  voice 
through  the  lips  of  his  mysterious  monitor. 

The  apostle  teaches  us  that  where  God 
finds  us,  where  his  grace  comes  to  us,  there 
we  should  remain,  not  seeking  to  be  freed 
even  from  a position  disadvantageous,  as 
we  deem  it,  to  our  religious  advancement 
You  find  yourself  in  a Church,  not  surely 
by  accident,  but  by  God’s  providence,  what 
warrant  have  you  for  leaving  that  Church  ? 
Who  can  authorize  you  to  go  away?  Is 
private  judgment  your  ruler?  I trust  you 
have  not  so  learned  Christ.  The  presump- 
tion,— a presumption  sufficiently  strong  to 
act  upon,  is  always  in  favor  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  you  actually  find  yourself. 
Se  long  as  you  do  not  believe  that  your 
Church  is  absolutely  apostate  and  un- 
churched, her  candlestick  utterly  removed, 
it  is  your  duty  to  abide  in  her,  your  alle- 
giance is  due  to  her,  and  you  cannot  be  free 
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from  it  without  schism  and  rebellion.  You 
are  a member  of  a Church ; explain  to  me  on 
Church  principles^  and  from  ^e  precedents 
of  Church  history^  what  and  where  the 
door  is,  by  which  you  have  the  power  to 
leave  her,  and  who  is  to  open  it  for  you. 
Let  your  regrets  be  ever  so  vehement,  your 
disapproval  be  ever  so  strong,  men’s  cal- 
umny or  persecution  ever  so  hard  to  bear, 
your  own  doubts  ever  so  harassing,  foreign 
claims  ever  so  unanswerable,  so  long  as 
there  remains  in  your  mind  a conviction 
that  it  is  probabU  or  potmhU  for  your  Church 
to  be  really  a true  branch  of  the  Church 
universal,  I am  unable  to  see  what  can 
warrant  you  in  leaving  it  O beware ! be- 
ware!” 

We  have  given  the  reader  the  whole  of 
the  above  curious  passage  as  a specimen  of 
the  singular  logic  which  a mind  in  the  state 
of  transition,  and  not  folly  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  its  own  principles,  will 
venture  to  construct  for  itself.  These  and 
other  blemishes,  however,  we  could  be  con- 
tent to  overlook  in  consideration  of  such 
glowing  passages  as  the  following.  It  is  a 
noble  outburst  of  enthusiastic  feeling  which 
will  be  caught  up  by  every  bosom  alive  to 
the  extraordinary  religious  aspect  of  things 
in  the  mother  land. 

**  Nay,”  said  the  stranger,  " Rome  has 
no  cause  to  fear  truth  \ she  wiU  gain  by  it 
in  the  end.  Behold,”  continued  he,  raising 
his  voice,  while  his  face  kindled  with  solemn 
enthusiasm,  **  behold,  all  hearts  are  turned 
towards  Rome,  all  eyes  fixed  upon  her  in 
love,  hope,  fear,  and  inquiry.  Long  has 
her  mysterious  character  been  seen,  in  that 
men  would  not  feel  indifference  towards 
her,  as  towards  a common  city,  but  either 
fond  love  or  bitter  hatred  has  been  her  por- 
tion from  every  one  who  cared  for  the  cross 
at  aU.  The  contracted  limits  and  narrow 
sympathies  of  national  Churches  are  again 
being  destroyed.  Gallicanism,  that  vile,  un- 
worthy, and  disloyal  child  of  the  selfish 
Sorbonne,  is  now  scattered  for  ever  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven ; and  the  fresh  waters 
imprisoned  by  the  salt  sea  in  your  own  lit- 
tle island,  are  bursting  down  these  barriers 
with  a sound  to  which  all  Europe  listens. 
Oh,  the  beauty  of  old  Catholic  England! 


Oh,  by  the  memory  of  the  old  Saxon  saints ! 

I implore  you  as  a priest  consecrating  in 
the  shrines  of  Augustin  and  of  Anselm,  to 
seek  daily,  to  feel  and  realize,  and  lean  upon 
the  Church  Catholic  through  and  beyond 
your  own  national  branch ; throw  yourself 
with  a bold  meekness  into  the  capacious 
sympathies  and  magnificent  affections  of 
the  Church  universal ; hide  yourself  in  the 
mighty  beatings  of  her  universal  heart 
Are  there  none  to  set  you  an  example^ 
none  whose  meek  humility  and  love  of  dis- 
cipline can  correct  the  vehemence  and  un- 
tutored zeal  which  tempts  those  who  walk 
in  a new  path?”  "Oh  yes!”  I relied, 
" there  are  lowly-minded  men  even  in  proud 
England,  whose  leaning  on  the  Church 
Catholic  is  as  bold  and  trustful  as  your  own ; 
we  have  men  sdll  who  walk  in  our  clois- 
ters, singing  of  the  king’s  daughter,  and  ex- 
tolling her  golden  vessels.  Nay,  on  ths 
Asiatic  shore,  forgive  me  if  I would  leave 
behind  an  echo  of  noble  English  song — a 
melody  of  one  who  sits  uncomplaining  by 
the  waters  of  our  Babylon,  even  thankful 
for  the  thin  shade  of  the  willows  in  that 
thirsty  land,  and  speaking  these  glorious 
things  of  the  city  of  our  God : 

**  * Throaghout  the  older  world,  story  and  rite, 
Throoghoat  the  new,  skirting  all  clouds  with  gold. 
Through  rise  and  fall,  and  destinies  manifold 
Of  pagan  empires,  through  the  dreams  and  night 
Of  nature,  and  the  darkness  and  the  light. 

Still  young  in  hope,  in  disappointment  old. 

Through  mists  which  fallen  humanity  unfold. 

Into  the  rast  and  riewless  infinite. 

Rises  the  eternal  city  of  our  Clod. 

Her  towers  the  mom,  with  disenchanting  rod, 

Dirinely  and  darkly  labors  to  disclose. 

Lifting  the  outskirts  of  th*  o*ermantling  gloom ; 
Bright  shapes ooine  forth, arch,  pinanele, and  dome: 

la  heaven  is  hid  its  height  and  deep  repose.*  ** 

this,  indeed,”  said  he,  "a  modem 
English  strain  ? In  truth  it  is  such  an  im- 
age of  the  eternal  city,  as  would  rise  to  the 
keen  vision  of  Austin,  as  he  paced  the 
Mediterranean  sands,  or  the  broad  eye  of 
Basil  amid  the  rugged  scenery  of  Pontus. 
I trust  such  sweetness  may  win  many 
among  you  from  a narrow-hearted  idolatry 
of  a national  Church,  fqr  most  deep  and 
true,  most  solemn  and  tender,  is  their  love 
for  their  own  Church,  who  gaze  from  the 
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Steeples  of  her  streets  upon  the  palaces  and 
glittering  pinnacles  around  her;  and  in  the 
centre  of  that  city,  like  to  a most  gorgeous 
citadel,  stands  the  form  of  old  Rome.  See, 
after  long  neglect,  how  all  the  children  of 
the  earth,  one  after  another,  even  those  who 
are  not  called  by  her  name,  rise  up  and  un- 
coVer  themselves  in  her  princely  presence! 
See!  how  the  whole  world  bums  to  fling 
itself,  in  one  spontaneous  wave  of  pilgrim- 
age, upon  the  capital.’’ 

Mr.  Faber  closes  his  volume  with  a sup- 
posed dream  on  board  the  vessel  which  was 
bearing  him  towards  Constantinople.  It 
shadows  forth  the  writer’s  feelings  and 
views,  in  reference  to  the  present  religious 
position  of  his  country. 

After  midnight  I fell  asleep  and  dreamed. 
Methought  1 was  with  the  mysterious  stran- 
ger on  a bright  sunny  bank  of  velvet  turf ; 
a little  brook  murmuring  near,  and  a copse 
hard  by,  full  of  meadow-sweets,  the  odor 
of  which  filled  all  the  air.  Every  thing 
around  spoke  the  voluptuous  languor  of 
midsummer.  The  stranger  asked  me  to 
explain  all  the  doctrines  and  customs  of  my 
Church.  So  I took  a sheet  of  vellum  and 
I wrote  them  all  out  in  columns  in  a fair 
hand,  from  the  calendars  and  rubrics  of  the 
service  books.  He  was  much  pleased  with 
it,  and  said  it  was  very  beautiful  and  good. 
Then  he  proposed  we  should  walk  up  the 
stream  some  little  way.  So  I hid  the  vel- 
lum among  the  meadow-sweets,  and  we 
walked  together  up  the  stream.  But  a 
heavy  shoWer  of  rain  came  on,  and  we  took 


sheller  in  a cave  which  was  in  the  fhce  of 
the  rock,  all  clasped  with  ivy,  bind -weed, 
and  eglantine.  When  the  sun  shone  again, 
we  returned  to  our  bank  and  I looked  for 
the  vellum,  and  the  rain  had  washed  all 
the  characters  away.  Upon  this  the  stranger 
said  I had  deceived  him;  that  if  what  I had 
written  were  true,  no  rain  would  have 
washed  it  away ; and  he  would  not  believe 
me  when  I said  it  was  true : but  he  was  very 
angry.  However,  he  said  he  would  judge 
for  himself.  So  we  rose  up,  and  went  a 
long  way  for  many  weeks,  till  we  came 
to  Canterbury  on  advent  Sunday.  From 
thence  we  went  all  over  the  land,  through- 
out the  parishes,  and  the  stranger  took 
strict  note  of  all  he  saw  and  heard.  At 
length  we  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Tweed. 
The  stranger  would  not  cross  over,  but  he 
liAed  up  his  hands  and  blessed  the  land  on 
the  other  side.  So  we  turned  back  again 
towards  the  south,  and  on  Ascension  day 
we  were  in  a forlorn  and  desolate  chancel 
belonging  to  a spacious  church.  It  was  a 
dreary,  unadorned  place,  for  the  beauty 
was  lavished  on  the  nave  rather  than  the 
chancel,  and  over  the  altar,  a very  mourn- 
ful symbol,  were  seven  empty  white- washed 
niches.  The  stranger  regarded  me  with  in- 
dignation, but  did  not'  speak.  When  he 
came  out  of  the  church  he  turned  to  me  and 
said  in  a solemn  voice,  somewhat  tremu- 
lous from  deep  emotion,  * You  have  led  me 
through  a land  of  closed  churches  and  hushed 
bells,  of  unlighted  altars  and  unstoled  priests : 
Is  England  beneath  an  interdict  V ” 


THE  COLONIZATION  OF  MARYLAND. 


Jin  OraHon  ddwered  at  ihe  second  commemo- 
ration the  Pilgrims  of  Maryland,  at  Phlr 
laddphia,  May  10,  1843.  By  Wm.  Gleo. 
Read,  LL.  D.  Philadelphia : M.  Fithian. 

AYEAR  has  justelapsed  since  Mr.  Read, 
standing  on  the  time-honored  site  of  old 
St  Mary’s  city,  and  surrounded  by  thou- 
sands of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  had  come 


together  to  commemorate  the  colonization 
of  the  state,  poured  forth,  under  the  open 
canopy  of  heaven,  a strain  of  impassioned 
eloquence  on  that  too  long  neglected  topic, 
and  portrayed  with  master  pencil,  the  en- 
rapturing beauty  of  the  principles  and  vir- 
tues, which  adorned  the  character  of  Mary- 
land’s illustrious  founder.  Whoever  peruses 
the  address  delivered  in  Philadelphia,  wiU 
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discoYW  that  in  treating  the  subject  a second 
time,  Mr.  Read  had  lost  nothing  of  the  in- 
spiration which  distinguished  his.  first  pro- 
duction on  the  hallowed  soil  of  our  forefa- 
thers. The  discourse  before  us  may  be 
truly  styled  a literary  gem,  sparkling  at 
every  point  with  the  rays  of  lofty  genius, 
the  more  surpassing  in  their  brilliancy  as 
they  gush  forth  in  unceasing  connection 
with  alight  from  “ the  Orient  on  high,’^  the 
pole-star  of  religious  truth.  With  no  less 
beauty  than  originality  of  idea,  the  author 
introduces  the  principal  facts  which  he  nar- 
rates, with  scriptural  associations,  which 
enhance  in  a high  degree  the  interest  of 
his  subject,  and  although  he  touches  upon 
few  historical  incidents,  the  relation  is  ac- 
companied with  all  that  wisdom  of  reflec- 
tion and  ornament  of  style,  which  are  cal- 
culated to  insure  a most  instructive  and 
most  delightful  perusal.  After  an  appropri- 
ate introduction  in  which  he  alludes  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  city  of  brotherly  love,  he 
thus  enters  upon  his  topic  : 

We  celebrate,  indeed,  the  very  festival 
of  hospitality ; for  we  are  convened  in  com- 
memoration of  the  origin  of  a state,  whose 
founders,  received  themselves  as  brothers  by 
the  kindly  savage,  threw  open  their  doors  in 
turn  to  the  friendless  wanderer  asking  no 
title  to  their  ofi&ces  of  love,  but  the  common 
fraternity  of  sorrow. 

Our  anniversary,  it  is  true,  is  of  arbi- 
trary adoption,  originally  selected  for  the 
convenience  of  a pilgrimage  to  the  long 
deserted  site  of  the  first  settlement  of  Mary- 
land. But  it  seems  to  have  been  chosen 
well ; at  a season  when  the  rigors  and  deso- 
lation of  winter  are  forgotten  in  the  vernal 
burst  of  universal  joy ; when  the  sunny  air 
is  vocal  with  music,  when  animal  and  veg- 
etable life  teem  with  renovated  ei^ergies^ 
and  the  voice  of  a God  of  love,  whispering 
in 

‘ The  sweet  south. 

That  breathes  upon  the  banks  of  violets. 

Stealing  and  giving  odor,* 

diffuses  fresh  hopes  throughout  creation. 
And  was  not  this  a proper  season,  to  cele- 
brate that  glorious  spring-time  in  the  human 
heart,  whose  beauties^  first  bursting  into 
being  on  the  sacred  soil  of  old  St  Mary’s, 


gave  promise  that  the  blighting  blast  of  re- 
ligious intolerance,  that  so  long  had  ^fro- 
zen ’ up  ‘ the  genial  currents  of  the  soul,’ 
had  sunk  with  flagging  wing  to  his  boreal 
caves  forever  ? It  was  chosen  well ! in  this 
blessed  * month  of  Mary,’  which  the  taste- 
ful genius  of  Christianity,  arranging  the 
circling  year  into  one  graceful  and  majestic 
drama  of  the  everlasting  scheme  of  salvap- 
tion,  has  consecrated  to  especial  meditatioii 
on  the  gentle  virtues  of  her,  in  whose  bosom, 
and  upon  whose  bosom  ' the  begotten  from 
all  eternity’  first  felt  the  tender  throb  of 
earthly  affection!  and  such  was  a proper 
season  to  commemorate  the  unexampled 
decree  by  temporal  power,  that  man  should 
no  longer  measure  his  love  to  God,  by  the 
intensity  of  hatred  for  his  brother! 

'^But  whatever  fanciful  circumstances 
we  may  cast  around  their  memory,  the  in- 
cidents of  Maryland’s  first  existence  derive 
no  lustre  from  them.  Radiant  with  their 
own  light,  too  clear  and  bright  for  the  illu- 
sions or  decorations  of  fiction,  there  they 
shine  forever,  through  the  dark  history  of 
human  perversity — like  the  fijced  stars  un- 
changing from  season  to  season — sparks  of 
the  divinity  that  illumes  and  warms  the  uni- 
verse ! 

Is  this  the  language  of  exaggeration  1 
Unroll  your  maps,  and  detail  to  me  the 
origin  of  the  various  communities  that  have 
occupied  our  globe.  How  many  can  you 
show  me  whose  beginning  was  not  stained 
by  violence  or  fraud  1 I speak  not  of  those 
oriental  despotisms,  whose  only  authentic 
history  is  written  in  the  desolation  left  by 
their  marching  millions,  or  on  those  stu- 
pendous monuments  of  pride,  that  only  ty- 
ranny could  plan,  or  slavery’s  overstrained 
sinews  execute.  But  can  you  find  one 
among  the  pirates  and  robbers  of  early 
Greece,  whose  dazzling  genius  blinds  us  to 
their  faults,  as  to  spots  upon  the  sun  ? Can 
you  find  one  among  the  eastern  and  nor- 
thern barbarians,  who  came  down  on  the 
everlasting  city  as  * the  scourge  of  God,’  or 
the  ruthless  conquerors  who  ravaged  in  suc- 
cession our  maternal  isles!  Alas!  ‘ the  trail 
of  the  serpent  is  over,’  the  fairest  earthly 
scenes,  and  would  you  behold  a nation 
founded  on  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity, 
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you  must  seek  it  among  the  planters  of  Ma- 
ryland, and  the  few  that  have  been  directed 
by  their  principles,  or  have  followed  their 
example. 

“ It  was  early  in  March,  1634,  when  two 
vessels  entered  the  majestic  ‘ river  of  the 
Swans.^^  Above  them  waved  the  red  cross 
flag,  that  * for  a thousand  years  has  braved 
the  battle  and  the  storm.’  They  bore  a 
band  of  exiles,  who  had  left  their  native 
shores  in  search  of  unmolested  altars  beneath 
our  western  trees.  Groaning  under  a worse 
than  Egyptian  bondage,  they  had  sought, 
like  the  children  of  Israel,  to  go  into  the 
wilderness  to  sacrifice  to  the  God  of  their 
fathers.  And  they  had  obtained  permis- 
sion ; for  ^ the  Lord  had  seen  the  afflic- 
tion of  his  people  and  had  heard  their  cry : 
and  knowing  their  sorrow,  had  come  down 
to  deliver  them  out  of  the  hands  of  their  op- 
pressors ; and  to  bring  them  out  of  that  land 
into  a good  and  spacious  land,  a land  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey. ’f 

“ So  too  their  deliverance  came  through 
one  who  had  been  familiar  in  the  halls  of 
the  king.  George  Calvert,  the  first  Lord 
Baltimore,  on  whose  ^considerate  brows,’ 
the  statesman’s  oak,  and  warrior’s  laurel, 
wreathe  in  graceful  harmony  with  the  bays 
and  the  passion  flower — a man 

* In  a '’ark  age  against  example  good, 

Against  allurement,  custom  and  a world 

Offended,  fearless  of  reproach,  or  scorn. 

Or  violence,* 

had  stopped  short,  in  a political  career  of 
transcendent  brilliancy,  to  meditate  on  the 
awful  concerns  of  futurity,  and  renounced 
at  the  hazard  of  every  earthly  interest,  the 
dominant  creed  in  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated, for  the  proscribed  communion  of  the 
ancient  Church.  But  so  little  of  the  zealot 
was  blended  with  his  deliberate  action,  and 
such  sweet  consideration  for  the  supposed 
errors  or  weakness  of  others  tempered  his 
uncompromising  conscientiousness,  that  he 
enjoyed  the  rare  felicity  of  retaining  the  re- 
gard of  his  separated  brethren,  and  their  les-  i 
limony  to  the  sincerity  of  a course  which  | 

* The  mranmg  of  the  Indian  name  Patowomeke. 
See  the  **  Maid  of  the  Doe,*’  Canto  iv.  § 22. 

t Exodus  iii,  7,  8. 


i might  have  seemed  to  cast  censure  on  their 
own.” 

This  great  man,  however,  was  not  des- 
tined by  divine  Providence  to  carry  into 
effect  the  benevolent  scheme  which  he  had 
projected.  The  execution  of  it  was  reserved 
for  his  sons  Cecilius  and  Leonard.  Mr. 
Read,  speaking  of  the  preparations  for  the 
expedition  across  the  Atlantic,  and  its  suc- 
cess, indulges  in  the  following  just  and 
striking  observations : 

“ Four  persons  were  induced  to  attend  the 
expedition  whose  names  would  be  synony- 
mous to  many  who  know  them  not,  with  all 
of  evil  that  malevolence  can  feign,  or  ignorant 
credulity  believe;  but  to  such  as  delight  in 
realities  and  not  in  fables,  expressive  of  the 
devoted  charity,  the  unwearied  patience, 
the  graceful  courtesy,  the  ripe  erudition,  the 
enlightened  faith  and  fervent  piety,  the  he- 
roic daring,  and  indefatigable  perseverance, 
that  are  bound  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jesuit 
fathers — men  who  have  already  executed — 
while  others  are  consulting  how  to  begin ; 
who  thrust  in  the  sickle — while  others  are 
deliberating  where  to  plant ; and  who,  re- 
gardless of  every  thing  but  the  great  end  to 
which  they  have  devoted  their  existence,  are 
as  ready  to  water  with  their  blood  the  pre- 
cious seeds  of  religion  and  virtue,  as  to  pre- 
side over  the  rejoicings  of  the  harvest-home. 

“ There  was  joy  and  sadness  in  the  ^ rich 
conceit’  that  named  their  little  squadron  the 
Ark  and  the  Dove!  It  told  of  their  escape 
from  the  wreck  of  a glorious  world,  wasted 
by  a moral  deluge,  that  had  swept  away 
life  and  fortune,  and  the  jewelled  lies  of 
kindred,  and  the  escutcheons  of  ancient 
honor,  and  the  boundless  accumulations  of 
by-gone  charily,  and  the  beautiful  creations 
of  inimitable  art,  and  the  land-marks  of  old 
opinion  and  prescriptive  right.  But  it  told 
too  of  a new  country,  beyond  the  waves, 
still  fresh  and  green  from  the  great  primae- 
val inundation,  where  they  should  ‘ increase 
and  multiply  and  fill  the  earth,’  transmitting 
the  traditions  of  the  olden  time  to  the  count- 
less generations  that  should  swarm  on  the 
prolific  bosom  of  that  renovated  world ! and 
it  spoke  of  peace  to  the  simple  savage,  who 
as  yet  had  only  learned  to  dread  and  detest 
the  while  man,  and  was  to  be  reclaimed  and 
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christiaiiized  by  examples  of  justice^  of  self- 
denial,  and  of  love. 

The  first  trials  of  their  pilgrimage  were 
over.  They  had  escaped  the  ^perils  from 
robbers,  the  perils  from  their  own  coimtry- 
men,  the  perils  in  the  sea,’  and  their  new 
home  swelled  up  before  their  longing  eyes, 
in  its  illimitable  extent  and  alluring  verdtixe  I 
How  did  they  take  possession  1 Were  they 
‘ mad  for  land  V As  the  half-clad  natives 
clustered  on  every  jutting  point  and  ^ coigne 
of  vantage,’  to  gaze  akrmed  and  wonder- 
ing at  the  portentous  spectacle,  did  our  ex- 
iles rush  on  them  with  the  murderous  en- 
ginery of  European  war  1 Did  they  butcher 
their  braves,  insult  their  women,  bom  their 
wigwams,  and  seize  or  spoil  their  com? 
Such  was  the  greeting  for  which  previous 
experience  had  prepared  these  hapless  chil- 
dren of  the  wild ! And,  therefore,  did  they 
light  in  haste  their  beacon  fires,  and  hurry 
to  the  shore  with  their  weak  aitillery,  if 
possibly  the  courage  of  despair  might  yet 
avail  against  the  terrible  warriors  of  the 
winged  canoes  from  the  sea! 

‘^But  difierent  scenes  awaited  them. 
For  as  Noe  descending  with  his  family 
from  the  ark,  * built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord, 
and  taking  of  all  cattle  and  fowls  that  were 
clean,  ofiered  holocausts  upon  the  altar,’  so 
these  wanderers  for  Christ  sanctified  their 
landing  with  that  * unbloody  sacrifice  ’ pre- 
figured by  Melchisedech,  foretold  by  Mala- 
chias,  and  by  which  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  had  commanded  his  Apostles  to  ^ shew 
forth  ’ the  tremendous  expiation  on  Calvary, 
till  his  second  coming  I Great  indeed  must 
have  been  their  * awful  joy !’  What  though 
England’s  plundered  and  mutilated  temples 
no  longer  threw  their  sculptured  glories 
around  them,  nor  ranged  choirs  responsive 
to  pealing  organ  intoned  the  sacred  songs  ? 
What  though  their  knees  were  on  the  sod, 
and  their  foreheads  bared  to  the  blast? 
They  felt  that  they  were  free ! free  as  the 
wind  that  waved  the  lights  upon  their  rus- 
tic altar,  and  swept  away  the  clouding  of 
their  incense ! No  human  law  proclaimed 
it  treason  here,  to  obey  what  they  believed 
the  behests  of  an  etenud  king ! Here  they 
might  approach  that  * living  In'ead,’  which 
* he  that  eateth  shall  live  forever,’  nor 


shrink,  with  nature’s  instinctive  shudder, 
lest  some  Judas  might  be  kneeling  beside 
them,  who  had  bargained  for  their  Hood 
with  the  torturer.  Toil  and  privation  were 
before  them,  but  sweetened  by  the  certainty 
that  their  fmit  should  not  be  snatched  away, 
for  the  support  of  a worship  they  disap- 
proved, or  to  punish  their  conscientious  re- 
cusancy. Rude  was  the  shelter  where  high- 
born loveliness  and  delicacy  must  now  re- 
pose ! but  her  dove-like  slumbers  should  no 
more  be  startled  from  their  balmy  nest,  by 
the  midnight  intrusion  of  official  insolence, 
and  vulgar  bigotry,  that  in  the  name  of  Je- 
sus, would  tear  from  her  bosom  the  memo- 
rial of  his  dying  love!  Yes,  they  were 
free ! free  as  the  joyful  glances  they  threw 
to  the  blue  arch  above  them,  and  as  they 
bowed  down  before  the  ^ clean  oblation,’ 
that  shall  be  ofiered  * from  the  rising  to  the 
going  down  of  the  sun,’  their  grateful  pray- 
ers ascended,  like  the  * sweet  savor’  of  the 
patriarchal  victims,  and  * the  lifting  up  of 
their  hands,’  was  ^ as  the  evening  sacrifice.’ 

But  was  there  no  homage  to  the  spirit 
of  the  world  ? No  becoming  burst  of  na- 
tional pride?  No  salutary  manifestation 
of  superior  power?  No  planting  of  Eng- 
land’s haughty  banner  amid  the  *iahothoU^ 
of  her  cannon,  and^e  shouts  of  her  hardy 
tars?  Alas  for  men,  to  whose  simplicity 
the  * vain  pomp  and  glory  ’ of  this  transito- 
ry state  were  not  all  in  all ! It  was  the  an- 
niversary of  that  happy  day,  when  Gabriel 
announced  to  the  loveliest  and  lowliest  of 
the  daughters  of  Eve,  that  she  was  * blessed 
among  women ;’  for  that 

The  holy  * Spirit  that  doth  pie|er 

Before  all  templet  th*  upright  heart  and  pure, 

who  from  the  firtt 

Wat  preient,and  with  mighty  wingt  outtpread, 
I>OTe-like,  tat  hrobdiog  on  ^ vatt  al^tt, 

, And  made  it  pregnant,* 

should  overshadow  her ! and  from  her  vir- 
gin flesh,  *the  Son  of  the  Most  High’ 

* pot  on  his  ’ earthly  * beauty.’  And  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  festival,  these  messengers 
of  salvation  to  a benighted  land,  instead  of 
the  ensigns  of  temporal  dominion,  set  up 

* the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man,’  and  reverent- 
ly kneeling  recited  ' the  litanies  of  the  Holy 
Cross!”’ 
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With  the  same  graphic  pen  does  our  au* 
thor  describe  the  high-toned  justice  and 
benevolence,  that  swayed  the  conduct  ofihe 
European  settlers — the  wise  legislation  that 
protected  the  rights  of  the  aborigines — ^the 
fraternal  spirit  which  united  them  with  the 
colonists,  and  which  illustrated  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  Calvert  with  the  red  men,  the 
prophetic  exclamation  Mercy  and  truth 
are  met  together:  justice  and  peace  have 
kissed.”  An  example  of  such  virtue  had 
never  before  been  witnessed  in  the  new 
world  I and  it  easily  prepared  the  way  for  ; 
the  peaceful  conversion  of  the  untutored  i 
savage. 

Yes ! they  stretched  forth  a strong  hand  i 
to  their  weak  brethren  of  the  waste ; but, 
whether  it  were  to  cherish  or  restrain,  it 
was  ever  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
Kth.  For  the  spirit  of  their  Exodus  did  not 
evaporate  with  their  own  arrival  at  the  land 
of  promise.  They  could  truly  say,  in  the 
inspired  language  of  the  Roman  poet, — ‘ we 
are  men!  nothing  which  affects  mankind 
but  is  our  concern.’  And  no  sooner  had 
they  acquired  religious  freedom  for  them- 
selves, than  their  zeal  overflowed  for  the 
salvation  of  the  red  man.  Y ou  may  see  the 
early  history  of  New  England  illustrated,  in 
your  children’s  school  books,  by  the  picture^ 
of  a soldier  standing  guard  at  the  door  of 
the  meeting-house,  over  the  stacked  arms 
of  his  fellow-worshippers  whhin.  The  an- 
nak  of  Maryland  display  the  warriors  of 
the  east  and  west  kneeling  in  peace  together 
around  the  glad  altars  of  their  common 
God.  There  is  nothing  fuller  of  exciting  in- 
terest, to  one  who  loves ' the  beauty  of  his 
house,’  than  die  unaffected  details  of  the 
first  missionaries  of  Maryland,  gathered.from 
the  archives  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  liome. 
They  breathe  the  fervor  of  that  eventful 
day,  when  the  heart-stricken  converts  of 
Jerusalem  exclaimed ' to  Peter  and  the  rest,’ 

* what  shall  we  do,  men  and  brethren  V 
They  carry  us  back  to  that  scarce  less  inter- 
esting era,  when  Ireland’s  great  apostle  en- 
listed, from  the  fierce  warriors  of  Tara,  the 
first  of  that  glorious  army  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, who  through  ages  have  triumphed 
over  every  hideout  device  of  tyranny  ex- 
erted for  the  subversion  of  their  faith,  and 
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borne  their  victorious  standard,  side  by  side 
with  England’s  blood-stained  banner,  to 
every  region  of  the  habitable  globe,  which 
like  all-conquering  paganvRome,  she  is  but 
preparing  for  the  eventual  dominion. of  the 
cross. 

In  those  artless  manuscripts,  you  may 
almost  hear  the  murmured  complaints  of  the 
ardent  fathers  to  their  general,  against  the 
timid  caudon  of  the  rulers  of  the  province, 
which  kept  them  back  from  their  dangerous 
labors  of  love,  while  the  intrigues  of  Clay- 
borne  had  excited  the  natives  to  momentary 
jealousy. 

You  may  follow  them,  at  a later  period 
through  toilsome  and  perilous  expeditions, 
when  often,  like  their  Master,  they  had  * not 
where  to  lay  their  head,’  save  beneath  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  and  their  choicest  ^ meat 
like  his,  was  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that 
sent  them,  that  they  might  perfect  hii 
work.’  They  waited  not  for  the  march  of 
armies  to  ' make  straight  the  way  of  the 
Lord.’  They  loitered  not  under  the  shelter 
of  the  cannon,  till  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion should  prepare  the  heathen  for  the  se- 
cure appeals  of  the  press.  Themselves 
were  pioneers  of  improvement — ^like  the 
bee  that  gathers  her  honeyed  harvest  of  the 
wilderness,  in  advance  of  the  white  man. 
They  preached  the  awful  mysteries  of  Cal- 
vary with  the  crucifix.  They  told  the 
wondrous  story  of  God’s  dealings  vrith  man 
by  sacred  pictures.  They  spoke  from  heart 
to  heart,  the  universal  dialect  of  kindly  looks 
and  actions.  They  proved  their  doctrine  by 
the  unanswerable  argument  of  their  own 
disinterestedness  and  mortification. 

Brief,  alas ! was  the  term  of  their  unre- 
stricted labors ; but  while  it  lasted  the  Land 
of  Mary  renewed  thosehlissful  scenes  which, 
for  eighteen  centuries,  have  every  where  il- 
lustrated the  fidelity  of  those  whom  the  Mas- 
ter sends  into  his  vineyard.  Fainting  with 
the  heats,  and  often  called  to  weep  over 
some  beloved  associate,  who  had  sunk  un- 
der the  burthen  of  the  day,  they  had  their 
consolation  when  princes  and  people  em- 
braced the  Christian  name,  and  attested 
their  spiritual  regeneration,  by  their  altered 
lives.  May  I detain  you,  for  a moment, 
with  the  conversioa  of  Chilomachen,  the 
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Tayac  or  emperor  of  Piscataway  7 Long 
had  the  generous  barbarian  sighed  for  hea- 
venly truth.  Dreams  had  foreshadowed  to 
himself  and  his  predecessor,  the  advent  of 
the  heralds  of  the  cross.  He  welcomes  at 
last  the  long  looked-for  Father  White,  lends 
a docile  ear  to  his  gentle  admonitions,  re- 
nounces his  previous  excesses,  and  con- 
tented  with  a single  wife,  devotes  himself 
to  the  science  of  salvation.  It  is  easy  to  the 
willing  mind.  He  convenes  his  people; 
avows  his  belief  in  the  God  of  the  stran- 
gers; abjures  the  errors  of  his  education, 
and  tramples  the  objects  of  his  former  idola- 
try. They  listen  with  approving  murmurs, 
and  every  pulse  beats  quick  with  anxious 
expectation.  But  he  must  see  Christianity 
under  a more  endearing  aspect,  ere  his 
heart  may  bound  to  her  maternal  embrace. 
He  visits  the  capital  of  the  province,  and 
finds  there  an  Indian  murderer  condemned 
to  die.  The  wretched  victim  of  a harsh  but 
necessary  policy,  sits  gloomy  in  his  prison, 
meditating  the  death-song,  which  shall 
soon  nerve  and  manifest  the  stem  energies 
of  his  soul,  amid  the  horrors  of  the  last 
dread  struggle ! But  the  priest  is  kneeling 
beside  him,  with  the  tear  of  earthly  pity  and 
the  balm  of  eternal  hope.  The  roy^  cate- 
chumen beholds,  with  raptured  admiration, 
this  new  development  of  the  human  heart 
— the  love  of  enemies!  He  catches  the 
soft  contagion — ^volunteers  to  interpret  with 
the  culprit— and  adds  the  suggestions  of  his 
own  strong  sense  to  those  of  the  clergyman. 
Their  appeal  is  not  in  vain.  The  prisoner 
^ departs  in  peace,’  a penitent  Christian,  ex- 
piating his  crime  against  society,  with  hum- 
ble trust  in  the  forgiveness  of  his  Maker. 

Chilomachen  hesitates  no  longer.  He 
burns  to  lave  his  anxious  brow  in  the  cool- 
ing well-spring  of  life.  But  already  he  be- 
gins to  feel  the  self-denying  influences  of 
that  law  of  love,  whose  ^ sweet  yoke’  he  is 
so  eager  to  bear.  He  is  willing,  like  the 
apostle,  to  be  separated,  yet  a little  while 
from  Christ,  ^ for  his  brethren  according  to 
the  flesh.’  A ^chapel,  where  he  may  re- 
ceive baptism  with  the  most  impressive  so- 
lemnity, is  erected  by  his  command,  at  his 
little  capital  of  Kittamagundi ; and  savage 
' art  exhausts  its  simple  resources,  to  deck  its 

lwi> 


barken  walls  with  appropriate  splendor. 
The  spoils  of  the  panther,  the  beaver,  and 
the-  deer,  supply  the  velvet  drapery  and 
doth  of  gold  of  Europe’s  proud  cathedrals. 
The  bird’s  bright  plumage  and  the  rich 
bloom  of  the  wild-flower  compensate  for  the 
painter’s  glowing  tints,  and  ^e  delicate  fo- 
liage of  the  sculptor.  Governor  Calvert 
arrives  with  a retinue  of  honor;  and  there, 
while  the  swarthy  multitude  bend  their 
dark  eyes,  in  eager  curiosity,  on  the  mystic 
ceremonial,  the  chief  and  his  partner,  with 
their  infant  offspring,  approach  the  regene- 
rating fount,  receiving  next  that  sacramen- 
tal bond,  by  whose  holy  tie  the  Saviour 
himself  has  figured  his  own  union  with  his 
elect,  in  the  embrace  of  eternal  love! 
Again  are  exhibited  the  joyous  solemnities 
of  the  first  landing  at  St.  Clement’s,  but  no 
longer  expressive  of  the  white  man’s  un- 
shared hope,  for  savage  and  citizen  unite  in 
fraternal  exultation  around  the  sacred  em- 
blem of  the  sacrifice  for  alL 

Such  were  the  triumphs  of  the  cross  in 
Maryland;  yet  to  many  of  us,  ’tis  pity! 
they  sound  as  strange  as  some  half-accredi- 
ted tale  from  a far  distant  land. 

While  the  fame  of  Pocahontas  brightens 
on  our  grateful  hearts,  from  century  to  cen- 
tury, who  tells  of  the  generous  docility  of 
Archihu,  the  confiding  hospitah'ty  of  the 
Werowance  of  Patuxent,  or  the  miraculous 
restoration  of  the  speared  Anacostiani* 
Wen  may  poetry  and  eloquence  weave 
their  fairest  chaplets  for  the  sweet  child  of 
Powhattan;  proud  may  they  justly  be 
whose  veins  can  boast  a tinge  of  the  rich 
red  blood  she  freely  perilled  for  the  preser- 
vation of  Smith  and  of  Jamestown;  but 
ought  we  to  forget  that  she  was  brought  by 
kidnappers  to  the  saving  rite  commemora- 
ted on  the  walls  of  the  capital,  while  the 
royal  progeny  of  the  Maryland  forest  were 
freely  sent  to  St.  Mary’s,  to  learn  their  ca- 
techism— 'that  alphabet  of  divine philoso- 
phy.' 

" Yes ! my  hearers,  the  partial  sculpture 
of  our  national  halls,  false  as  Grecian  fable 

* The  sudden  restoration  of  this  man,  who  had 
been  transpierced  with  a spear,  from  side  to  aide, 
abwt  a baiud’s  breadth  below  the  armpits,  on  his 
being  touched  by  the  relics  of  the  true  cross  is  told 
in  the  manuseript  alluded  to  in  the  text. 
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without  her  redeeming  inspiration,  displays 
the  8torm>tossed  Puritans,  at  the  rock  of 
Plymouth,  exchanging  tokens  of  amity  with 
the  friendly  savage,  whom  ^ their’  own 
* early  records  incontestably  prove  them 
to  have  attacked  without  provocation!’* 
though  the  horrid  truth  is  told,  in  Boon’s 
death-grapple,  which  emblems  the  planting 
of  the  west ! But  why  has  the  pacific,  the 
CkrMan  settlement  of  Maryland  no  memo- 
rial there,  but  a simple  bust  of  Calvert?” 

The  reproof  here  administered  to  our  offi- 
cials is  the  more  merited,  as  the  early  set-  : 
tiers  of  Maryland  exhibited  the  first  and 
brighest  example,  not  only  of  peaceful  over-  i 
ture  for  the  civilization  of  the  natives,  but  i 
of  that  political  and  religious  liberty  which  : 
is  the  birth-right  and  glory  of  the  American  ; 
citizen.  The  concluding  portion  of  Blr.  : 
Read’s  address  on  this  suliject,  which  we  : 
transcribe  at  length,  should  be  a daily  read- 
ing lesson  for  sire  and  son  throughout  our 
land,  particularly  in  these  boisterous  times  | 
of  fanaticism  and  immorality. 

''  Yet  dee|dy  as  humanity  is  indebted  to  i 
the  founders  of  that  time-honored  commu- 
nity, in  respect  of  that  endearing  interest  ; 
the  injured  Aborigines  of  America,  it  might  : 
almost  be  doubted  whether,  on  the  still  vaster  ; 
concern  of  civil  liberty,  she  is  not  more  i 
so.  Next  in  importance  to  the  vital  ques-  ; 
tion,  'what  shall  we  do  to  be  saved,’  are 
those  which  regard  the  organization  of  so- 
ciety during  our  earthly  sojourn.  Long  on  i 
these  has  despairing  philosophy  argued  I 
against  fact  Long  have  the  irrepressible 
energies  of  nature  straggled  upward  against 
prescriptive  oppression,  like  undying  vege- 
tation bursting  into  light  and  air,  tl^ough  the 
marbled  courts  of  kings.  The  flaring  torch-  : 
light  of  Greek  and  Roman  liberty  had  in- 
deed gone  out  in  the  tempest  of  faction,  but 
the  cheering  ray  of  San  Marino’s  little 
lamp  still  streamed  from  her  mountain  cross,  : 
through  the  night  of  ages,  a pole  star  of  I 
hope  and  freedom ; and  when  at  last  this  ; 
vast  continent  was  thrown  open  to  man,  as  i 
a field  where,  unincumbered  with  the  forms  : 
of  old  estaUishments,,  he  might  try,  per-  ; 
haps,  his  last  great  experiment  of  sdf-gov- 
emment,  many  a broken  heart  poured  forth  | 
* Grimshaw’f  Hiatory  United  Statef,  page  47. 


toward  heaven  its  agonizing  orisons  for  his 
success ! 

" Vain  were  it  to  deny  that  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many,  it  has  lamentably  failed. 
For  one,  I still  hope  in  the  recuperative 
energy  of  principle  over  selfishness;  for 
what  but  selfishness  running  riot  under 
systems  of  morality,  in  which  each  individ- 
ual is  his  own  law-giver  and  judge,  is  the 
source  of  corporate  plunder,  official  defalca- 
tion, public  and  private  banlmiptcy,  rampant 
violence,  and  the  time-serving  cowardice  that 
shrinks  firom  the  maintenance  of  political 
faith  and  the  enforcement  of  social  older  ? 

" Let  them  who,  disheartened  by  our  re- 
cent disgraceful  experience,  are  tempted  to  re- 
nounce their  trust  in  republican  institutions, 
go  in  spirit  with  me  to  the  old  state-house  at 
St  Mary’s,  and  learn  there  the  true  nature 
of  democracy — the  only  democracy  to  be 
trusted  or  desired — ^the  collective  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  a religious  people.  They 
will  find  there  every  freeman  of  the  province 
present  in  person  or  by  proxy— cavilling 
on  the  ninth  part  of  a hair,’  where  his  char- 
tered rights  are  touched,  but  true  to  his  re- 
ciprocal obligations  as  if  he  were  surrounded 
by  armies  and  police.  He  respects  pre- 
rogative— ^he  resists  its  encroachments.  He  i 
pays  his  quit-rents — ^he  pays  his  taxes — he  i 
watches  with  dragon  vigilance  the  proprie- 
tary’s applicationof  appropriations  forpublic 
service;  and  he  is  prodigal,  in  substan- 
tial testimonials  of  gratitude, ' for  his  lord- 
ship’s  great  charge  and  solicitude  in  main- 
taining the  government,  and  protecting  the  : 
inhabitants  in  their  persons,  rights,  and  lib-  ^ 
erties,’* 

" No  human  institution,  my  friends,  how-  : 
ever  skilfully  constructed,  can  stand  by  its  : 
own  strength,  and  he  who  blindly  resolves  ; 
his  whole  political  faith  into  ' the  voice  of  | 
the  people,’  will  soon  find  himself  as  inse-  i 
cure  in  person  and  in  property  as  the  vic- 
tim of  the  courtly  doctrine  of ' ffivine  right’ 
'Fear  God:  honor  the  King!’  On  those  i 
inspired  precepts  hangs  all  the  statesman’s 
law.  And  while  the  latter  must  be  under- 
stood to  comprehend  whatever  form  of  | 
magistracy  the  national  sovereignty  may,  ; 
for  the  time,  put  on,  it  is  only  by  adhering  ; 

* Act  of  1611,  eh.  6. 
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with  fidelity,  like  the  planters  of  Maryland, 
to  those  unchangeable  institutions  to  which 
we  are  referred  by  the  former,  that  we  ean 
preserve  individual  ability  to  surmount  those 
temptations,  whose  general  predominance 
is  but  another  name  for  national  degradation. 

But  how  shall  I approach  that  last  great 
argument,  which  immortalizes  them  whom 
we  come  here  to  honor,  compared  with  which 
their  other  merits  fade  from  view  like  the 
starry  host  of  heaven  paled  by  the  glance  of 
day  1 Monuments  and  festivals,  and  laurel- 
led wreaths,  and  every  demonstration  of 
their  country’s  love  arid  gratitude,  to  the 
Washingtons,  the  Wallaces,  the  Tells,  the 
Bolivars,  who  broke  the  chains  of  political 
thraldoml  But  * glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est,’ and  praise,  and  blessing,  and  adoration, 

I and  thanksgiving,  for  the  grace  that  breathed 
: his  peace  into  these  ^men  of  good  will,’ 

I who  gently  loosed  the  fetters  of  the  soul, 

I and  measurably  restored  His  honor,  whose 
I acceptaUe  worship  can  only  be  the  voluntary 
I homage  of  the  understanding  and  the  heart! 

f^Who  and  what  were  these  unezam- 
I pled  people,  who  would  suffer  no  believer 
in  Jesus  to  be  molested  on  account  of  his 
religion ; who  opened  their  homes  and  their 
hearts  alike  to  the  victim  of  Puritan  perse- 
ctition  and  the  Puritan  martyr ; tolerating, 
beneath  their  halcyon  rule,  every  thing  but 
what  was  then  universally  considered  un- 
questionable Uasphemy  and  ^railing  for 
Tailing?’ 

**  Were  they  philosophers  of  that  easy 
school,  which  masks  its  own  indifference  or 
hostility  to  God’s  eternal  truth,  by  affected 
liberality  tpwards  every  opinion  of  the  hour? 
Let  the  world  produce  examples  of  men  who 
had  proved,  by  sterner  tests,  their  unyield- 
ing tenacity  to  conscientious  convictions! 
Nay  rather,  (advanced  as  they  were,  before 
their  cotemporaries,  in  that  confidence  in 
truth  which  never  doubts  of  its  peaceful 
triumph  over  error)  would  that  they  had 
not  somewhat  exceeded  in  their  zeal,  and, 
in  respect  of  doctrines  whose  professors, 
though  scarce  amounting  to  a sect  in  their 
day,  are  now  eminent  among  our  separated 
brethren,  for  the  consistency  of  their  rea- 
soning and  purity  of  their  lives,  not  reached 
forth  the  rash  hand  of  flesh  to  stay  the 


leaning  ark  of  Jehovah,  as  secure  on  the 
necks  of  the  restive  oxen,  as  reposing  in 

* the  holiest  place,’  under  the  golden  wings 
of  the  cherubim ! 

" Were  they  fortune’s  * happy  winners,’ 
who  only  indulged  in  a pleasing  emotion 
of  our  nature,  by  communicating  to  others 
their  own  satisfaction?  Alas!  they  had 
been  formed  by  adversity’s  rudest  nurture^ 

* What  aorrow  was  she  bade  them  knew. 

And  from  their  own  they  learned  to  melt  at  othen’ 

wo !' 

Their  God-like  charity  involved  not  merdy 
pity  but  forgiveness ; but  with  the  thought 
of  their  own  injuries  came  back  to  their 
hearts  the  prayer  of  their  dying  Saviour — 

* Father,  foigive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do!’ 

**  Without  a fault,  diey  might  have  bor- 
rowed the  caution  of  other  communities, 
which  sought  by  excluding  innovatioD,  to 
preserve  their  own  tranquillity ; while  the 
rest  of , Christendom  went  to  wreck  in  the 
fierce  war  of  opposing  doctrine.  Had  not 
themselves  but  just  escaped  its  fury ; and 
might  they  not,  unblamed,  have  said  to 
their  separated  brother,  like  the  prudent 

* father  of  the  faithful,’  'let  there  be  no 
quarrel  between  me  and  thee ! behold,  the 
whole  land  is  before  thee !’ 

"Ought  diey  not  then  to  have  foreseen 
and  avoided  the  cruel  consequences  which 
followed  so  soon  their  facile  hospitality? 
My  fnends,  the  believer  looks  to  principles, 
not  results.  He  does  what  conscience  dic- 
tates, and  leaves  the  rest  to  God,  But  had 
these  peaceful  rulers,  instead  of  promptly 
yielding  to  their  generous  impulse,  set  down 
CO  a cold  calculation  of  the  ultimate  effects 
of  their  policy,  all  history  had  confirmed  to 
them  the  instinctive  teaching  of  their  own 
true  hearts.  For  what  are  all  these  revolu- 
tions of  temporal  power — ^what  all  these 
devdopments,  from  age  to  age,'of  the  vary- 
ing resources  of  human  ingenuky,  and  the 
temporary  ascendancy  of  human  will,  but 
so  many  manifestations  by  the  Most  High, 
to  the  r^ecting  mind,  of  the  unchangeable 
nature  of  his  purposes — fire,  hail,  snow, 
ice,  stormy  winds  which  fulfil  his  word  ?’ 

" In  this  mighty  ministry,  the  planters  of 
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Maryland  had  their  office  too.  For  though 
their  work  was  not  to  stand  throughout  their 
own  brief  day,  they  were  to  enrich  the 
world  with  the  imperishable  monument  of 
their  exam^de.  Nor  can  American  patriot- 
ism deyise  a holier  or  more  salutary  rite, 
than  that  in  which,  on  this  occasion,  I am 
its  unworthy  representatire.  When  blind 
credulity  yields  to  the  guidance  of  ignorance, 
interest,  or  prejudice — when  once  proud 
Massachusetts  waits  for  the  weeping  hea- 
yens  to  wash  from  Mount  Benedict  the 
Mack  record  of  her  shame— when  manly 
worth  combines  with  female  tenderness,  in 
the  name  of  truth  and  liberty,  to  close  the 
hand  of  pity  against  the  shrinking  Catholic 
orphan ; to  shut  out  from  the  blessed  beams 
of  public  education  the  child  of  the  Catholic 
artisan  or  laborer,  who  will  not  consent  to 
quench  in  its  soul  what  he  deems  'the 
laightness  of  the  light  eternal  j’  to  withhold 
* the  leaye  to  toil  ’ from  the  honest  Catholic 
waiter,  or  the  poor  Irish  girl,  whose  in&n- 
die  purity — the  emerald  crown  of  her  deyo- 
don  to  the  'Ciueen  of  yirgins ’—might 
sometimes  be  ' as  the  lamp  shining  on  the 
holy  candlestick,’*  to  the  giddy  foot  of  fash- 
ion’s gay  yotaress  whom  she  sues  to  senre, 
unless  they  will  consent  to  esim  ' the  meat 
that  perisheth,’  by  renouncing  whnt  they 
belieye  ' the  liying  bread  which  came  down 
from  heayen’ — ^then  the  aching  heart  can 
wing  its  weary  way  to  the  peaceful  plain  of 
oM  St.  Mary’s  f There,  sdll,  in  our  land 
the  tired  doye  can  rest  upon  the  oliye! 
There  Christians  of  eyery  creed  can  sdll 
meet  in  loye  and  harmony  like  children  of 
the  same  kind  and  impardal  Father!  for 
there  the  yery  air  is  redolent  of  the  good 

* EoaletiattSeni  zzri,  ▼.  22. 


odor  of  their  liyes,  as  of  the  fragrance  of  the 
sweet  wild  mint,  that  wraps  the  humble 
grayes  of  the  PUgrimqf  Montand 
Sublime  peroradon,  and  dazxling  with 
all  the  power  of  truth,  which  we  hope  will 
be  disseminated  far  and  wide,  for  the  salu- 
tary shame  and  moral  guidance  of  those 
bigots,  who  under  the  pretence  of  fond  at- 
tachment for  our  free  insdtudons,  are  con- 
stantly declaiming  against  the  progress  of 
Popery,  as  if  the  Catholic  had  not  been  their 
master,  their  teacher,  their  exemplar,  in  the 
theory  and  pracdce  of  ciyil  and  religious 
liberty,  in  the  new  as  well  as  in  the  old 
world.  Now  that  these  facts  are  beginning 
to  be  better  understood,  it  is  maryellous  that 
the  members  of  a ProMmU  ateoeiaiion  or  of 
a Rtformqtion  eociety,  do  not  retreat  from 
their  yain  design,  under  the  conyiedon  that 
the  light  of  historic  truth,  not  less  than  the 
actual  experience  of  the  age,  will  turn  their 
efforts  to  their  own  confusion  and  defeat 
Whateyer  may  be  their  yiews  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  consider  the  posidon  well  estab- 
lished that  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  pro- 
claim the  wisdom  of  such  machinations,  and 
that  men  who  will  thus  raye  against  the 
yery  principles  that  are  essendal  for  the  pre- 
seryadon  of  their  social  yitality,  are  the  worst 
enemies  of  American  freedom,  "clouds 
without  water  which  are  carried  about  by 
winds : raging  wayes  of  the  sea,  foaming 
out  their  own  confusion;”  whilst  by  the 
true  philosopher,  by  the  honest  legislator,  by 
the  pracdcal  philanthropist,  by  the  unbias- 
ed patriot,  the  general  commemoration  of 
the  high  principle  and  unexampled  yiitue 
displayed  by  the  pilgrims  of  Maryland,  will 
be  regarded  as  an  era  in  the  history  of  our 
liberties,  and  as  one  of  the  most  effectual 
preseryadyes  of  our  nadonal  insdtudons. 
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THE  PRIESTHOOD  IN  THE  CHURCH. 


BOSSUET  has  well  observed  that  the 
whole  controversy  on  the  subject  of 
the  Christian  sacrifice,  between  the  Catho- 
lic Church  and  those  who  are  separated 
from  her  communion,  is  reduced  to  the 
question  of  the  real  presence ; for  if  this 
point  be  once  admitted,  it  will  easily  be 
conceded  that  in  the  eucharist  there  is  a 
true  and  real  sacrifice,  in  the  sense  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  From  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity, they  only  who  were  deputed  to  oflTer 
sacrifice  thus  understood,  were  called  pncsts; 
and  we  therefore  remarked,  in  preceding 
articles,  that  no  individual  could  legitimately 
assume  this  title,  unless  he  were  empow- 
ered to  offer  sacrifice,  and  that  sacrifice 
which  is  taught  by  the  Catholic  Church  to 
be  the  great  oblation  of  the  new  law,  and 
in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  truly  and  substantially  offered  on  the 
altar.  We  have  already  shown  that  Christ 
instituted  a real  sacrifice^  and  it  now  re- 
mains to  be  proved,  in  conclusion  of  this 
subject,  that  ^e  victim  which  is  offered  on 
the  Christian  altar  is  nothing  less  than  his 
own  sacred  body  and  blood  under  the  ap- 
pearances of  bread  and  wine.  We  shall 
not  dwell  on  the  arguments  that  might  be 
drawn  from  Holy  Scripture,  as  they  have 
been  furnished  at  length  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  this  work.  We  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  one  principal  proof,  which  will 
exhibit  the  positive  testimony  of  the  primi- 
tive Church  in  support  of  our  proposition, 
and  which  will  demonstrate,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  unbiassed  mind,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  groundless  than  the 
assertion  on  the  part  of  Protestants,  that  the 
Catholic  doctrine  was  introduced  at  some 
period,  subsequent  to  the  apostolic  age. 

The  universal  belief  of  the  Church  in 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  acknowiedged 
that  the  euchaiist  contained  reaUy  and  sub- 
stantially the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 


under  the  sscramental  species.  This  fact 
is  gathered  from  the  various  liturgies  which 
were  then  in  use>  and  from  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  fathers,  which  attest  in  the 
plainest  tprms,  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
primitive  Christians. 

The  liturgy  or  form  of  divine  worship 
was  not,  in  the  earliest  ages,  committed  to 
writing.  It  was  retained  by  memory  among 
the  bishops  and  priests,  as  the  Apostles’ 
Creed  was  learnt  and  retained  by  the  faith- 
ful. The  symbol  of  our  faith  and  hope,” 
says  St  Jerom,  ^'cotnes  to  us  from  the 
apostles,  and  is  not  written.”*  But  when, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  there 
was  no  longer  any  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  open  exposition  of  the  mysteries 
of  religion,  the  liturgy  was  placed  upon 
record,  and  was  in  substance  the  same  in  all 
Christian  countries ; a circumstance  which 
shows  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  dif- 
ferent Churches  on  this  point,  and  the  be^ 
lief  which  had  been  transmitted  to  them  from 
primitive  times.  This  is  acknowledged  even 
by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Protestant 
writers.  Archbishop  Wake,  speaking  of  the 
liturgies  ascribed  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Mark,  and 
St  James,  observes  that  *^the  prayers  in 
which  they  all  agree,  were  first  prescribed  in 
the  same  or  like  terms  by  those  iq)08tles  and 
evangelists  :”t  and  Bishop  Bull  upon  the 
same  subject,  remarks,  that  this  order  of 
prayer  (in  the  liturgies),  was  delivered  to 
the  several  Churches  in  the  very  first  plan- 
tation and  settlement  of  them.”^  In  fact 
the  agreement  of  all  the  Churches  in  the 
east  and  west,  so  widely  distant  from  each 
other,  cannot  be  accounted  Ibr  in  any  other 
hypothesis  than  the  constant  and  uniform  tra- 
dition among  them  of  the  apostolic  teaching. 
But  what  is  the  language  of  the  liturgies? 


* St.  Jerom  ad  Pam. 

t Apoitolic  Fathers,  p.  102. 

t Sermons  on  Common  Prayer,  vol.  1*  term.  13. 
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TBS  PEIB8TH00D  IN  THE  OHUSCB. 


LUurgy  <f  Jetru$dkmJ*^*  Hare  mercy  on 
U8,  O Q^,  the  Father  Almighty,  and  send 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord  and  girer  of  life, 
.....  t^t  coming  he  may  make  this  bread 
the  life^ving  body,  the  saring  body,  the 
heavenly  body,  the  body  giving  health  to 
souls  and  bodies,  the  body  <f  our  Lord,  Ood, 
and  Saviour,  Jemu  Chritt,  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  eternal  life  to  those  who  receive 
it : Amen.  And  may  make  what  is  mixed 
in  this  chalice,  the  blood  of  the  new  tes- 
tament, the  saving  blood,  the  life-giving 
blood,  the  blood  of  our  Lord,  God,  and  /Sa- 
viour, Jeme  Chritt,  &e.  Amen.  Wherefore 
we  offer  to  thee,  O Lord,  this  tremendous 
and  unbloody  sacrifice,  for  thy  holy  places 
which  thou  hast  enlightened  by  the  mani- 
festation of  Christ,  thy  Son,^^  &c. 

LUurgy  ^kxandria,f — "We  offer  to 
thee,  O Lord,  this  rational  and  unbloody 
wor^ip — ^which  all  nations,  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  sun,  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  offer  to  thee,  because  thy  name  is 
great  in  all  nations ; and  in  every  place  in- 
cense is  offered  to  thy  holy  name,  and  taer\fiee 
and  oblation. ...  To  thee,  O Lord,  our  God, 
from  thy  own  gifts  we  have  offered  thee  what 
is  thine.  Send  down  upon  us,  and  upon 
this  bread  and  this  chalice,  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
that  he  may  sanctify  and  consecrate  them, 
as  €k)d  Almighty  i and  may  make  the  bread 
indeed  the  body,  and  the  chalice  the  blood  of 
the  new  testament  the  very  Lord,  and  Chd, 
and  Sgviour,  and  our  Sovereign  King,  Jetnjit 
Chritt,  &c.  Supreme  Lord,  God  Almighty ! 
we  beseech  thee  to  expel  the  darkness  of 
sin  from  our  minds,  and  to  exhilarate  them 
with  the  splendor  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that, 
filled  with  a lively  sense  of  thee,  we  may 
worthily  partake  of  the  good  things  that 
are  given  to  us, — the  immaculate  body  and 
predout  blood  of  thy  only  begotten  Son,  our 
Lord,  and  God,  and  Saviour,^’  8ic. 

Liturgy  of  Conetaniinople.X — '*0  Lord, 


* The  mott  ancient  of  the  litnmee,  and  oommonly 
need  in  the  Chorohet  of  Syria.  It  it  alto  called  the 
liturgy  of  St.  Jamet. 

t Called  alto  the  liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  who  ftrti 
planted  the  faith  at  Alexandria,  and  who,  no  doubt, 
gave  a form  of  prayer  or  liturgy  to  his  Church.  It 
contains  the  ancient  rite  of  that  Church,  and  Patri- 
archate, and  was  constantly  in  use  among  the  or- 
thodox Christians  in  l^ypt,  till  compelled  to  adopt 
that  of  Constantinople. 

t Called  also  the  liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom*  It 


Cknl  Almighty,  make  us  worthy  to  offer 
thee  gifts  and  spiritual  sacrifices;  and  grant 
that  we  may  find  grace  before  thee,  and  that 
our  sacrifice  may  be  acceptable  to  thee,’’  &c. 
"Bless,  O Lord,  the  holy  bread — Make  in- 
deed this  bread  the  predout  body  (f  thy 
I Chritt — ^Bless,  O Loid,  the  holy  chalice; 

I and  what  is  in  this  chalice,  the  predout  blood 
i qf  thy  Chritt — changing  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
Amen,  Amen,  Amen  I That  it  may  be  to 
those  who  receive  it,  available  to  sobriety 

i of  soul;  to  the  remission  of  sins;  to  the 
communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  to  the 
plenitude  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; to  con- 
fidence in  Thee,  not  to  sin  or  damnation.” 

ApostbSc  Liturgy, * — "We  offer  to  thee, 
who  art  King  and  God,  this  bread  and  this 
chalice,  according  to  the  order  of  our  Sa- 
: viour.  We  beseech  thee  to  look  down  fa- 
vorably upon  these  gifts  in  honor  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  send  down  upon  this  tacryfice 
; thy  Holy  Spirit,  the  witness  of  the  suffer- 
I ings  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  may 
: make  this  bread  become  the  body  if  thy  Chritt, 
and  thit  chalice  hit  blood.’^  At  the  commu- 

ii  nion  the  people  exclaim:  "Hosanna  to 
; the  Son  of  David  1 blessed  be  the  Lord  God, 
I who  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
: has  skown  himself  to  us.”  The  rubric  adds, 

I "The  bishop  gives  the  eucharist  with  these 
: words : It  it  the  body  <f  Jesus  Christ!  The 
i receiver  answers.  Amen.  The  deacon  gives 
1;  the  chalice,  saying : It  it  the  blood  if  Jesut 
j:  Chritt,  the  cup  of  Ife!  The  receiver  an- 
; swers.  Amen.  And,  after  the  communion, 

the  deacon  begins  the  thanksgiving,  saying, 
i|  if  ter  having  received  the  predout  body  and 

the  predout  blood  of  Jesut  Chritt,  let  us  give 
; thanks  to  Him,  who  has  made  us  partake 
of  his  mysteries.  The  benediction  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  socn^ce — and  after  it  is  offered, 
each  one  in  order  should  receive  the  body 
and  blood  qf  the  Lord^  and  approach  to  it 
with  the  fear  and  reverence  due  to  the  body  qf 
\ theKmg,^^ 

I Roman  LUwgy.f — "We  beseech  thee, 

it  followed  by  all  the  Greek  Cbrittiaiu  in  the  eaat 
and  weat;  by  the  RuMians  and  nations  conTerted 
by  the  Greeks. 

* So  called,  becduse  taken  from  the  eighth  book 
of  the  “ Apostolic  Constitutions/*  a woA  written 
in  the  fourth  century;  seTeral  passages  from  which 
are  found  in  St.  Epiphanies,  Aav.  luereHt, 
t It  was  the  principal  liturgy  used  in  the  west. 
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O Qod,  to  cause  that  this  oblation  may  be 
in  all  things  blessed,  admitted,  ratified,  rea- 
sonable, a^  acceptable ; that  it  may  become 
for  tis  ike  body  and  blood  qf  thy  bdoved  Son, 
our  Lord  Jmu  ChrirtP  After  the  conse- 
cration, the  priest  says : we  offer  to  thy 
supreme  Majesty,  of  thy  gifis  and  benefits, 
apyre  hoot,  a hoiyhod,  an  wupotted  hod,  the 
holy  bread  of  eternal  life,  and  the  chalice 
of  everlasting  salvation.’’  At  the  commu- 
nion, bowing  down  in  sentiments  of  pro- 
found adoration  and  humility,  and  addres- 
sing himself  to  Jesus  Christ,  then  present 
in  his  hand,  he  says  thrice : Lord,  I am 
not  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  enter  under 
my  roof,  but  say  only  the  word  and  my 
soul  shall  be  healed.”  And  giving  the 
communion,  as  in  receiving  it  himself,  he 
declares  again,  that  it  is  body  <f  our  Lord 
Jeam  Chrid. 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  liturgy 
introduced  into  the  British  Isles  in  595, 
and  which,  up  to  the  sixteenth  century  was 
universally  celebrated  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  as  it  has  been  now  for  many 
centuries  in  France,  Germany  and  Spain, 
and  in  every  country  of  the  world,  where 
Latin  priests  are  to  be  found. 

J^mbroman  Liturgy,* — Receive,  O most 
merciful  Father,  this  holy  bread ; that  it  may 
be  made  the  body  (f  thy  only  begotten  Son, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen.  Receive, 
O Holy  Trinity,  this  chalice,  wine  muted 
water,  that  it  may  be  made  the  blood  qf  thy 
only  begotten  Son.  In  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther,” &c. 

Syriac  IMurgy.f — May  thy  holy  Spirit 
come  down  upon  us,  and  upon  these  gifts, 

and  was  considered  to  come  origiaally,  and  in  sab- 
stance  from  St.  Peter.  It  was  mserted  by  St.  Gc- 
lastus  in  bis  Sacyamntary,  which  was  a coUectioa 
of  the  prayers  said  in  the  coarse  of  the  mass,  in  the 
Charoh  of  Rome,  from  the  first  ajtes,  to  which  he 
added  some  new  prayers  and  prefii^. 

*lt  was  in  nse  at  Milan,  whc  n St.  Ambrose  was 
made  bishop  of  that  see  in  374 ; to  which  he  made 
some  additions.  The  Chorch  of  MiUm  has,  to  this 
day,  preserred  its  ancient  Ambrosiatf  right,  only 
with  a few  changes  and  additions. 

t Called  the  litargy  of  St.  Basil.  We  lean  from 


oi  neooeaarea,  di.  uasii  speaks  of  the  prayers  he 
had  made  for  the  mass,  llus  liturgy  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  nse  among  the  Syrians,  and  in  other 
ports  of  the  east. 


which  we  have  preeented,  and  may  he 
sanctify  them— and  make  thu  bread  the  gio- 
rioue  body  qf  our  Lord  Jeeue  Chrid,  the  hea- 
venly body,  the  life-giving  body,  the  pre- 
cious body,  fi)r  the  expiation  of  ihults,  and 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  eternal  life  to 
those  who  reodve  it  Amen.  And  this 
chalice,  the  preeioua  bhod  qf  Jeam  Chrid, 
the  Lord  God,  who  has  dominion  over  aU 
things, — the  redeeming  blood,  the  life-giving 
blood,  the  expiating  blood  which  was  poured 
forth,  for  the  redemption  and  life  of  the 
world,  for  the  expiatioa  of  faults,  and  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  eternal  life  to  those 
who  receive  it” 

Letur^  of  J^eaiorim.*^**  We  offer  to 
thee,  this  living,  holy,  acceptable,  excellent, 
and  unbloody  aaerffiee  for  aU  creatures.” 

May  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  come 
and  dwell  and  rest  on  this  oblation,  which 
we  are  offering  before  thee ; may  he  sanc- 
tify it,  and  make  it,  L e.  this  bread  and 
chalice,  the  body  and  blood  qf  our  Lord  Jeam 
Chrid ; thou  tranemuting  them,  and  sanctify- 
ing them  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  the  receiving  of  these  holy  mys- 
teries may  avail  all  who  receive  them,  unto 
eternal  life — ^may  we  be  worthy,  with  a pure 
conscience,  to  partake  of  the  body  and  blood 
qf  thy  Chriad,  6ic.— since  we  have  externally 
received  thy  body,  may  thy  virtue  internally 
dwell  in  us — Grant  that  thy  Ueing  body,  O 
Lord,  whichwe  hare  eaten,  and  thy  pure  bhod 
tokieh  tse  hare  drunk,  may  not  tom  to  our 
detriment,  but  to  the  expiation  of  our  crimes, 
and  the  remission  of  our  sins,  O Lord  of  all.” 

Coptic  laltirgy.t— " O Lord  Jesus  Christ 
we  beg  and  entreat  thy  goodness,  O Lover 
of  mankind,  look  down  on  this  bread  and 
on  this  chalice,  which  we  have  placed  on 
this  thy  sacerdotal  table:  bless  them,  sanctify 
them,  and  consecrate  them:  change  them, 
so  that  indeed  this  bread  may  become  thy 
holy  body;  and  that  which  is  mixed  in  this 
chalice,  thy  predom  blood  ; that  they  may 
be  to  us  a safeguard,”  &c. 

* This  was  the  M liiargy  of  the  Charoh  of  Coa- 
ftantuople,  before  Nettorios ; bat  io  the  preleoe  he 
deniea  the  unity  of  perron  in  Christ. 

t Called  also  the  liturgv  of  8t  Basil,  and  in  ase 
among  the  Eatyohians  aro  Jacobites,  in  Etjpt, — so 
called  from  James  the  Syrian,  one  at  the  fia^chiaa 
leaders. 
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JUeaumdnan  LUvrgy^^ — Do  not  rqect 
US  sinnen  who  are  offering  to  Thee,  this 
tremendoosandtmMoocfysaeri/iee.’^  Grant 
with  all  fear  and  a pure  conscience,  we 
may  offer  to  thee  this  spiritual  and  wMoody 
MKfjfice  on  this  holy  altar.”  Elerating  the 
larger  part  of  the  consecrated  host,  he  says ; 

T0IC  — Tht  holy  and  preeUm 

Mood  ^ Je$UM  C^iraty  the  Son  of  God.  Amen. 
The  holy,  precious  body,  and  true  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Gpd.  Amen. 
The  body  and  blood  of  Emanuel,  our  Gh>d, 
this  is  truly.  Amen.  I believe,  I believe, 
I believe  and  confess,  till  my  last  breath, 
that  it  is  the  very  life-giving  flesh  of  thy 
only  begotten  Son,  our  Lord,  God,  and  Sa- 
viour, Jesus  Christ  He  took  it  of  our  holy 
lady,  mother  of  God,  and  ever  Virgin  Mary.” 

^me  of  these  extracts  are  taken  from 
the  liturgies  or  form  of  public  worship  used 
Jtmn  the  beginning  in  the  oriental  patriarchal 
Churches  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Alexan- 
dria, and  Constantinople,  and  in  Churches 
under  their  respective  jurisdictions.  Other 
extracts  are  taken  from  the  liturgies  used  by 
the  different  divisions  of  the  Nestorian  and 
Eutychian  sects  in  the  east,  which  retain 
the  full  substance  of  the  ancient  orthodox 
liturgies  of  the  Churches  in  which  these 
sects  made  their  appearance,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a very  few  particular  sentences,  ex- 
piesOive  of  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian 
doctrines.  But  on  the  nature  of  the  sacrir 
fice  of  the  mass — on  the  oblation  of  the  true 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  really  present 
under  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine — 
on  the  reception  of  the  same  by  the  faithful 
in  the  holy  communion — and  on  the  miracu- 
lous change  of  bread  and  wine  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  divine  Saviour, — 
these  liturgies  of  the  Nestorians  and  Euty- 
diiaas  are  a$  dear  and  expremoe  ae  any  tf 
the  andeni  Khargiee  qf  the  er&iodoai  Churchee. 
This  language  of  the  Nestorians  and  Euty- 
chians  was  not  borrowed  from  the  CathoUc 
Churches  of  Jerusalem,  or  Alexandria,  or 
Coimtantinople,  t^ter  the  years  431  or 
when  these  heretics  were  separated  from 
the  communion  of  the  Church : but  it  was 
the  litui^ical  language  of  the  orthodox 

* Called  alflo  the  liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  taken  from 
the  Grmco- Arabic. 


Churches,  with  which  Nestorius  and  Euty- 
ches  were  in  communion  brfore  their  separa- 
tion, and  which  had  used  the  substance 
of  the  same  form  of  public  prayer  and 
worship,  from  the  first  estaUishment  of 
Christianity  in  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  oriental 
liturgies,  these  forms  of  public  worship, 
embodying  the  doctriaes  of  faith  profess^ 
by  the  Churches  in  which  they  were  used, 
and  to  notice  the  ancient  and  universal  doc- 
trinal uniformity  which  they  present,  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  language ; without  can- 
didly acknowledging  that  the  true  body  and 
btood  if  Christ  were  believed  to  be  ready  pro- 
sent  under  the  appearances  <f  bread  and  Vfine  ; 
and  were  offered  as  the  Christian  saerfice, 
and  received  as  the  holy  sacrament  of  the 
new  law,  in  those  Churches  in  the  east,  in 
which  Christianity  was  first  established  by 
the  apostles.”* 

We  will  now  proceed  to  show  that  the 
language  of  die  holy  fathers  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  language  of  the  liturgies. 

Si*  /gtktfttis.f — These  Gnostic  heretics 
'^abstain  from  the  eucharist  and  from  prayer, 
because  they  do  not  acknowledge  the  euchar 
rist  to  be  tbe  flesh  of  our  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,  which  suffered  for  our  sins,  and 
which  the  Father  by  his  goodness  resusci- 
tated. Rejecting,  therefore,  this  gift  of  God, 
they  die  in  their  disputes.” — Bp.  ad  Smym. 
p.  T.  ii,  pp.  Jipost.  JSsnstekBdami,  1724. 

St.  Justm4 — “ Our  prayers  being  finished, 
we  embrace  one  another  with  the  kiss  of 
peace.  Then  to  him  who  presides  over  the 
brethren,  is  presented  bread  and  wine  tem- 
pered with  water ; having  received  which 
he  gives  glory  to  the  Father  of  all  things  in 
the  name  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghos^ 
and  returns  thanks  in  many  prayers  that 
he  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  these  gifts. 
These  offices  being  duly  performed^  this 
whole  assembly,  in  acclamation,  answers 
Jlmen:  when  the  ministers  whom  we  call 
deacons,  distribute  to  each  one  presen^l  a 

• Dr.  Poynter*i  Christianity,  p.  140. 

t He  was  the  disciple  of  Bt.  John,  and  si^eied 
martyrdom  in  the  beguming  of  tbe  second  century. 

i A Christian  phuosopher,  by  birth  a QreeK» 
who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome,  about  tbe  year 
166,  haring,  a few  years  before,  addressed  two 
apologies,  in  feror  of  the  Christians,  to  the  EUn^ecor 
Antoninus  Pins,  and  to  the  Roman  senate. 
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portion  of  the  blessed  bread,  and  the  wine 
and  water : some  is  also  taken  to  the  absent. 
This  food  we  call  the  eucharist,  of  which 
they  alone  are  allowed  to  partake  who  be- 
lieve the  doctrines  taught  by  us,  and  have 
been  regenerated  by  water  for  the  remission 
of  sin,  and  who  live  as  Christ  ordained. 
JSTor  do  toe  take  these  gifts  as  common  bread 
and  common  drink  ; but  as  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Saviour,  made  man  by  the  word  of  God, 
took  flesh  and  blood  for  our  salvation : in 
the  same  manner  we  have  been  taught  that 
the  food  which  has  been  blessed  by  the 
prayer  of  the  words  which  he  spoke,  and 
by  which  our  blood  and  flesh,  in  the  change, 
are  nourished,  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
that  Jems  incarnate.  The  apostles,  in  the 
commentaries  written  by  them,  which  are 
called  Gospels,  have  delivered  that  Jesus  so 
commanded,  when  taking  bread,  having 
given  thanks,  he  said : Do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  me:  This  is  my  body.  In  like 
manner,  taking  the  cup  and  giving  thanks, 
he  said  : This  is  my  blood : and  that  he  dis- 
tributed both  to  them  only.” — ^9j)ol.  i,  Hagce 
Comilumy  1742,  pp.  82,  83. 

Origen (Third  century). — “You  that  have 
been  accustomed  to  be  present  at  the  divine 
mysteries,  know,  when  you  receive  the  body 
of  the  Lord,  with  what  care  and  veneration 
you  preserve  it,  lest  any  particle  of  it  fall 
to  the  ground,  or  be  lost;  and  you  think 
yourselves  guilty,  and  with  reason,  if  it 
should  so  happen  through  your  negligence.” 
Horn,  xiii,  in  Exod.  T.  n,  p.  176. 

St.  Hippolytus.* — Commenting  on  the 
words  of  Proverbs,  ix — Wisdom  hath  built 
herself  a house,  he  says  : “ He  (Christ)  pre- 
pared his  table,  that  is,  the  promised  know- 
ledge of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  moreover 
his  venerable  and  sacred  body  and  blood, 
which  are  every  day  offered  up  in  remem- 
brance of  that  divine  and  mysterious  supper. 
Come,  eat  my  bread,  and  drink  the  wine  which 
1 have  mingled  for  you,  that  is,  his  divine  body 
and  his  venerable  blood,  which  he  gave  us  to 
eat  and  drink  for  the  remission  of  si/w.”— -/n 
Prov.  c.  ix,  p.  282. 

St.  Kphrcm  of  Edcssa.f — “ His  body,  by  a 

• He  suffered  martyrdom  in  230. 

t He  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. His  writings  were  in  such  estimation,  says 


new  method,  is  mixed  with  our  bodies,  and 
his  most  pure  blood  is  transfused  into  our 
veins.  He  is  wholly  incorporated  with  us. 
And  because  he  loved  his  Church  he  was 
made  the  bread  of  life,  that  he  might  give 
himself  to  be  eaten.” — Hymn  xxxvii,  de  Vtr- 
ginitate,  Bibl.  Orient.  Assemani.  T.  i,  p.  97. 
“ You  believe  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
for  you,  was  born  in  the  flesh.  Then  why 
do  you  search  into  what  is  inscrutable? 
Doing  this  you  prove  your  curiosity,  not 
your  faith.  Believe  then  and  with  a firm 
faith  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord. 
Abraham  placed  earthly  food  before  the  ce- 
lestial spirits  (Gen.  xviii),  of  which  they 
ate.  This  was  wonderful ; but  what  Christ 
has  done  for  us,  greatly  exceeds  this,  and 
transcends  all  speech,  and  all  conception. 
To  us  that  are  in  the  flesh  he  has  given  to 
eat  his  body  and  blood.  Myself  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  mysteries  of  God,  I dare 
not  proceed ; and  should  I attempt  it,  I 
should  only  show  my  own  rashness.” — De 
JSlat.  Dei  minime  scrutanda.  T.  i\\,pp.  423-4. 

St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.* — In  his  instruc- 
tions addressed  to  those  who  had  been  newly 
baptised,  he  says:  “The  bread  and  wine, 
which,  before  the  invocation  of  the  adorable 
Trinity,  were  nothing  but  bread  and  wine, 
become,  after  this  invocation,  f/ie  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.^* — Catech.  Mystag.  1 n.  vii, 
p.  308.  Jesus  Christ  in  Cana  of  Galilee, 
once  changed  water  into  wine  by  his  will 
only ; and  shall  we  think  him  less  worthy 
j of  credit,  when  he  changes  wine  into  blood  7 
Invited  to  an  earthly  marriage,  he  wrought 
this  miracle ; and  shall  we  hesitate  to  con- 
fess, that  he  has  given  to  his  children  his 
body  to  eat,  and  his  blood  to  drink  7 Where- 
fore, with  all  confidence,  let  us  take  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  For  in  the  type 
or  figure  of  bread,  his  body  is  given  to  thee, 
and  in  the  type  or  figure  of  wine,  his  blood 
is  given ; that  so  being  made  partakers  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  you  may  be- 
come one  body  and  one  blood  with  him. 
Thus,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  being 

St.  Jerom,  that  in  many  churchefl  they  were  read 
after  the  canonical  Scripturef). 

• Of  his  twentv- three  Catechetical  Discourses, 
eighteen  were  addressed  to  the  unirUtiaied,  or  cate- 
chumens, and  Are  to  the  initiated,  or  newly  baptised. 
He  was  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  died  in  386. 
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distributed  in  our  members,  we  become 
christofori,  that  is,  we  carry  Christ  with  us ; | 
and  thus,  as  St.  Peter  says^  ^ we  are  made  | 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature.’  ” — Ibid.  n.  | 
ii,  iii,  p.  320.  | 

St.  Ambrose.* — But  you  may  say,  I see 
somewhat  else ; how  do  you  assert,  that  I 
shall  receive  the  body  of  Christ?  This  re- 
mains to  be  proved.  How  many  examples 
may  we  not  make  use  of  to  show  that  we 
have  not  here  what  nature  formed,  but 
what  the  divine  blessing  has  consecrated, 
and  that  the  virtue  of  this  blessing  is 
more  powerful  than  that  of  nature ; because 
by  it  nature  itself  is  changed  ? Moses  held 
the  rod : he  cast  it  on  the  ground,  and  it 
became  a serpent.  Again  he  took  it  by  the 
tail,  and  again  it  became  a rod.  See  you 
not  that  by  the  prophetic  power,  the  na- 
ture of  the  rod  and  the  serpent  was  twice  | 
changed  ?”  He  proceeds  to  instance  many 
other  miraculous  changes,  as  recorded  in 
Scripture,  and  then  adds : If  now  the  | 
blessing  of  men  was  powerful  enough  to  \ 
change  nature,  what  must  we  not  say  of  | 
the  divine  consecration,  when  the  very  | 
words  of  our  Lord  operate?  ....  There- 
fore, the  word  of  Christ  which  could  draw  \ 
out  of  nothing  what  was  not,  shall  it  not  be  | 
able  to  change  the  things  that  are,  into  that 

which  they  were  not  ? Before  the 

benediction  of  the  celestial  words,  the  bread 
(species)  is  named ; after  the  consecration 
the  body  of  Christ  is  signified.-  He  himself 
calls  it  his  blood.  Before  consecration  it 
has  another  name;  afterwards  it  is  denomi- 
nated blood.  And  you  answer  Amen,  that 
is,  it  is  true.”  | 

St.  Au^tin.i — ^^You  ought  to  under- 
stand what  you  have  received,  what  you  | 
are  about  to  receive,  and  what  you  ought  | 
every  day  to  receive.  The  bread  that  you  | 
behold  on  the  altar,  sanctified  by  the  word  | 
of  Gk)d,  is  the  body  of  Christ.  That  cup — | 
that  which  the  cup  contains — sanctified  by  j 


• Bishop  of  Milan  for  twenty  years.  He  died 
in  397. 

t The  illustrious  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa.  He 
died  in  430. 


the  word  of  God,  is  the  blood  of  Cltrist.  We 
receive  with  a faithful  heart  and  mouth  the 
mediator  of  God  and  man,  the  Man,  Christ 
Jesus,  who  has  given  us  his  body  to  eat,  and 
his  blood  to  druik ; although  it  may  appear 
more  horrible  to  eat  the  flesh  of  a man,  than 
to  destroy  it,  and  to  drink  htmuui  blood,  than 
to  spill  it” — Contra  Adv.  Legis  et  Proph.  L. 
ii,  c.  ix,  T.  viii,  p.  599.  Speaking  of  his 
mother’s  death,  he  says : ‘‘  She  desired  that 
remembrance  of  her  should  be  made  at  the 
altar : a service  which,  on  no  day,  she  had 
omitted ; knowing  that  thence  was  dispensed 
the  holy  victim,  by  which  the  hand  writing 
against  us  had  been  blotted  out.” — L.  ix. 
Confer,  e.  13,  T.  i,  p.  170. 

These  passages  which  we  have  adduced, 
are  only  a few  among  the  innumerable  tes- 
timonies of  the  primitive  fathers,  in  favor 
of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  eucharist. 
But  they  will  suffice  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  the  assertion  that  this  doctrine  was  intro- 
duced only  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century. 
The  fact  is  and  it  will  be  obvious  to  every 
unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  language  of  the 
council  of  Trent  itself,  is  not  more  distinctly 
explicit  on  the  subject  of  the  eucharist,  than 
the  language  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
writers.  ‘Mt  is  incontestible,”  as  Dr.  Mil- 
ner observes,  **  and  has  been  carried  to  the 
highest  degree  of  moral  evidence,  that  all 
the  Christians  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
Greeks  as  well  as  Latins,  Africans  as  well 
as  Europeans,  except  Protestants  and  a 
handful  of  Vaudois  peasants,  have  in  all 
ages  believed,  and  still  believe  in  the  real 
presence  and  transubstantiation.”*  No  his- 
torical fact  rests  upon  stronger  grounds  than 
this ; the  conclusion  therefore  will  be  that 
those  individuals  who  call  themselves  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel,  while  they  do  not  be- 
lieve in,  or  offer  up  the  eucharistic  sacrifice 
as  understood  by  the  Catholic  Church,  are 
not  ministers  of  Christ,  or  priests  of  the  new 
law,  since  they  do  not  possess  in  any  way 
that  worship  which  constitutes  the  glory  and 
consolation  of  the  true  Christian  Church. 

* See  Faith  of  Catholics,  and  Perpetuite  de  la 
Foi. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  RATRAMN. 


The  book  if  Ratramn,  ike  prieet  and  monk 
qf  Cktrbey,  on  the  Body  and  Blood  ef  the 
Lord;  to  which  is  added  onAppendkc,  with 
a Prtfaee,  by  the  Right  Rev.  W.  R.  Whit- 
tingham,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Maryland.  Bal- 
timore: Robinson,  1843. 

rr  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  per- 
sons, who  are  in  danger  of  being  drowned, 
seize  with  the  utmost  eagerness  upon  any 
support,  how  frail  soever,  that  is  to  be  found 
within  their  csach.  The  same  now  appears 
to  be  the  case  with  the  pastors  of  certain 
Protestant  societies.  Sensible  of  their  daily 
losses,  and  of  the  corresponding  spiritual 
conquests  of  the  Catholic  Church,  they 
leave  nothing  untried  to  retard  her  progress ; 
and,  being  under  the  impossibility  of  en- 
tirely concealing  the  light  from  the  eyes  of 
’ tkeix  followers,  they  endeavor  at  least  to 
obscure  its  brilliancy,  and  to  prevent  its  sa- 
cred beams  from  producing  all  those  effects 
which  might  cause  their  ranks  to  be  entirely 
deserted. 

These  teflecaons  have  been  naturally 
suggested  by  the  publication  in  England, 
and  the  late  republication  in  America,  of 
a little  treatise  on  the  eucharist,  written  by 
Ratramn,  a monk  of  the  ninth  century. 
The  avowed  purpose  of  the  publishers  is  to 
make  people  believe  that  neither  Ratramn, 
nor.  the  Church  of  his  time,  admitted  the 
dogma  of  transubstantiation,  and  conse- 
quently that  this  dogma  is  a mere  novelty 
altogether  unknown  before  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  introduced  into  the  Romish  Church 
at  a subsequent  period.  That  such  an  at- 
tempt is  utterly  impotent,  and  that  not  even 
the  slightest  inference  unfavorable  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  can  be  drawn  from  Ra- 
tramn’s  work,  will  soon  be  made  manifest 
by  a variety  of  arguments  to  which  we  con- 
fidently call  the  attention  of  an  enlightened 
public.  But  we  deem  it  expedient  to  offer 
a few  previous  remarks,  as  well  on  the 
preface  of  Bishop  Whittingham,  as  on  that 
of  the  English  translator,  and  on  his  ver- 
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sion  of  Ratramn.  This  we  shall  do,  fireely 
indeed,  as  the  subject  requires,  yet  without 
imitating  the  abusive  language  of  our.  op- 
ponents, which  so  affectedly  appears  in  the 
words  Romanist,  Romish  Chaxh,  Romish 
errors,  &c.,  being  fully  satisfied  that  nick- 
names, insulting  epithets,  and  groundless 
charges,  ought  to  be  left  entirely  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  those  who  have  no  better  argument 
and  reason  to  support  their  cause. 

In  the  first  place  the  authors  of  both  pr^ 
faces  uselessly  spend  much  time  in  proving 
what  we  readily  acknowledge;  that  Ca- 
tholic theologians  are  divided  as  to  the 
meaning  of  Ratramn’s  work ; some  main- 
taining and  others  denying  his  having  taqght 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  As  this 
is  a matter  of  fact  and  as  the  individual 
opinion  of  Ratramn  is  unimportant  in  itself 
compared  with  the  mass  of  evidence  which 
Catholics  derive  from  other  sources ; it  is 
by  no  means  astonishing  that,  finding  in 
the  same  work  passages  which  clearly  ex- 
press, and  others  which  seem  to  exclude 
Transubstantiation,  they  should  be  divided 
among  themselves  concerning  the  real  sen- 
timent of  its  author ; this  proves  only  that 
they  are  neither  anxious  to  consider  him  as 
an  advocate  of  their  doctrine,  nor  afraid  to 
acknowledge  him  as  an  adversary,  and  that 
they  attach  very  little  importance  to  his 
opinion,  whatever  it  may  have  been.  But 
what  must  appear  truly  surprising,  is,  that 
Protestants,  who  lay  so  much  stress  upon 
it,  and  whose  interest  it  is  to  be  perfectly 
unanimous  about  the  reality  of  their  claim, 
are  themselves  divided  with  regard  to  Ra- 
tramn’s  sentiments;  for,  whilst  his  An- 
glican publishers  proclaim  him  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  the  cen- 
turiators  of  Magdeburg  acknowledge  on 
the  contrary  that  he  not  only  admits  the 
real  presence,  but  is  even  favorable  to  tran- 
substantiation ; because,  say  they,  he  makes 
use  of  the  words  eoneersion  and  change; 

utitur  enim  vocabtdis  commutadonis  et  con- 
versionis.”  (Centur,  ix.) 
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; 2.  Bfehop  WhitdDBham  confidently  ffl- 

8ertB»  in  the  beginning  of  his  preface^  that 
the  book  of  Ratramn  is  ooacise^  explicit^ 
wUUigibk,  finee  from  scholastic  subtleties 
and  mystic  lefinements,’'  and  that  it  pre- 
sents in  brief  compass  a clear  and  consistent 
▼iew  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of 
our  Lord  in  his  saprament  of  the  holy  eu- 
charist’’  Now  the  character  of  the  book 
iSj  in  general^  just  the  reverse  of  miMgir 
bUiiy  and  ekameeB.  Odierwise^  why  should 
there  be  such  a diversity  of  opinion  among 
Protestants  themselves  concerning  its  true 
meaning?  Why  should  the  author  have 
entertained  and  expressed  a fear  of  being 
misunderstood,  as  the  concluding  words  of 
his  treatise  show  that  he  did.  Yet,’’  says 
he,  let  it  not  be  thought,  from  my  mying 
dot,  that  in  the  mystery  of  the  sacrament, 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  are  not  re- 
ceived by  the  faithful.”  In  fine,  why,  if 
the  work  is  eaqdicit,  inUUigibU,  clear,  and 
canmUnt,  did  Bishop  Whittingham  take 
the  usekfls  trouble  of  guarding  his  readers 
against  what  he  calk  the  *^1em  car^v&y 
woirded  eaepremum  of  Ratramn,”  both  in  af- 
firmation of  the  real  presence,  imd  in  denial 
qf  the  local  preeince,  words  which  are  not 
very  dear  themselves  ? 

3.  Still  more  strange  is  another  assertion 
of  the  bishop,  which  occurs  in  the  first  page 
of  his  preface.  ‘‘  It  is,”  says  he,  mainly 
as  emdenee  as  well  to  the  point  what  teas 
not,  as  what  teas  the  doctrine  then  held  on 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  that  thk  little 
book  is  valuable.  Not  only  does  it  aid  in 
fixing  the  precise  date  of  the  heretical  no- 
tion of  traneubstantiation,  but  it  establishes 
conclusively  the  fact  that  it  was  no  part  of 
the  view  held  to  be  orthodox,  not  only  when 
and  where  the  author  wrote,  but  for  ages 
afterward-”  How,  we  ask,  does  Ratramn ’s 
treatke  establkh  such  a fact  ? how  does  it 
show  that  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation 
was  not  admitted  then,  nor  for  ages  after- 
ward? How  can  thk  be  the  case,  if  Ra- 
tramn himself  admits  it  as  a part  of  the 
Chrktian  doctrine,  if  hk  book  was  never 
understood  in  any  other  sense  before  the 
rise  of  Protestantism,  if  there  are  a thou- 
sand other  evidences  to  eetabUak  eonehmoely 
the  fret  that  the  Catholic  Church,  as  well 
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in  the  ninth  century  as  before  and  after,  al- 
ways believed  and  taught  the  real  presence 
and  transubstantiation  ? These  points  will  be 
soon  and  easily  proved  against  the  bkhop, 
the  last  especially,  which  he  knows  to  be 
the  most  important  of  all.  Again,  if  Ra- 
tramn’s  book  does  not  speak  of  transubstan- 
tiation, as  the  bkhop  asserts  (Prrface,  p.  vi), 
how  does  it  aid  in  fixing  the  predae  date  of 
the  notion  of  that  dogma?  How  can  the 
negative  argument  of  silence  lead  any  one 
to  such  a positive  and  precise  conclusion? 
These  are  questions  which  we  leave  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  bishop  to  solve.  As  to  the 
chaige  of  heresy  which  he  ventures  to  urge 
against  the  belief  of  transubstantiation,  he 
will  do  well  to  prepare  himself  for  hk  own 
vindication  from  thk  charge,  when  we  take 
the  liberty  of  presenting  him  our  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  Catholic  doctrine. 

4.  Besides  the  illogical  infrrences  of  the 
bkhop’s  reasoning,  the  very  simple  facts 
upon  which  he  builds  hk  assertions,  are 
supposititious  and  groundless.  Not  only 
does  he  take  it  for  granted,  without  suffi- 
cient reason,  that  Ratramn  did  not  admit 
transubstantiation,^ — not  only  does  he  sup- 
pose against  all  evidence,  that  Ratramn,  if 
such  was  hk  meaning,  received  the  appro- 
bation of  hk  cotemporaries,  and  that  the 
bkhops  of  hk  country  esteemed  and  hon- 
ored him  on  account  of  the  work  which  he 
had  written  on  the  eucharkt ; — there  k not 
a shadow  of  proof  to  show  that  the  little 
treatise  possessed  any  repute  among  his  co- 
temporaries. Had  Bkhop  Whittingham 
carefully  consulted  the  learned  Benedictine 
monks,  whose  authority  in  these  matters  he 
so  much  and  so  justly  values,  he  would 
have  seen  in  the  learned  Benedictine  monk 
D.  Ceillier  (Hist,  des  auteurs  cedes,  voL 
xix,  p,  137),  that  the  first  known  quota- 
tion of  Ratramn’s  work  k from  an  ano- 
nymous writer,  whom  critics  believe  to 
have  been  Gerbert,  archbkhop  of  Rheims 
at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  Ra- 
tramn had  written.  It  does  not  appear,” 
says  the  equally  celebrated  author  of  Per- 
pituiti  de  la  Foi,  that  thk  treatke  was  pub- 
Ikhed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
at  whose  request  it  had  been  composed. 
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nor  even  for  a long  time  afterwards.  This 
is  acknowledged  by  a Calvinian  professor 
at  Leyden^  in  these  words : it  is  probable 
that  the  book  of  Ratramn  was  not  published, 
because,  otherwise,  Lanfrancus  would  not 
have  failed  to  mention  it ; Bertrarmi  scrip- 
turn  ediium  non  fume  credibile  est,  de  quo 
oBoqum  iMnfrancus  non  fumet  tacUurus.^^ 
(PerpihtUi  de  la  Foi,  18mo,  pp.  369,  870, 
and  4to,  wd,  i,  b,  xii,  p,9Qqf  the  Appendix.) 
The  English  author  of  the  second  preface, 
might  also  have  ascertained  from  these  ac- 
curate sources,  that  neither  was  Paschasius 
Radbertus  the  first  who  propounded  transub- 
stantiation,  nor  was  the  treatise  of  Ratramn 
written  against  this  dogma  which,  on  the 
contrary,  he  and  Paschasius  alike  admitted 
with  the  whole  Church;  he  might  have 
learned  from  these  authorities  that  the  object 
of  Ratramn’s  book  was  to  discuss  a ques- 
tion which  was  a mere  matter  of  opinion, 
and  which  occupied  the  attention  of  scholars 
at  that  time.  The  question  among  them 
was  to  know  whether,  besides  the  reality  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  in  the  eu- 
charist,  there  shonld  also  be  admitted  a 
figure  of  their  actual  presence;  namely, 
whether  the  outward  appearances  of  bread 
and  wine  which  remain  after  the  consecration, 
were  to  be  considered  as  a figure  of  Christ 
concealed  under  them,  and  as  a sort  of  veil 
destined  to  prevent  him,  though  really  pre- 
sent, from  being  perceptible  to  the  senses. 
It  was  in  reference  to  this  and  similar  ques- 
tions that  Ratramn  composed  his  treatise, 
as  he  himself  states,  in  the  first  and  second 
paragraphs. 

5.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  consistency 
of  Bishop  Whittingham,  with  regard  to  the 
Benedictine  monks.  When  he  wishes  to 
extol  the  merit  of  Ratramn  as  an  author, 
their  opinion  being  on  this  point  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own,  their  authority  is  of 
the  highest  and  most  unquestionable  kind.” 
{Preface,  p.  vi.)  When  the  question  is  to 
ascertain  the  real  meaning  of  Ratramn  in 
his  book  on  the  eucharist,  as  their  opinion 
on  this  subject  is  widely  different  from  that 
of  the  bishop,  he  sets  it  aside  without  the 
least  hesitation  {pp.  vii,  viii) ; as  if  those 
persons  who  are  most  capable  of  appreci- 
ating an  author,  had  been  unaUe  to  under- 


stand his  works,  and  had  lost  their  judg- 
ment in  the  examination  of  his  sentiments, 
whilst  they  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  i*i- 
queOionabh  vouchers  of  his  literary  mmt ! 
Dwerse  weights  tend  dweme  measures^ — such 
is  the  policy  of  Bishop  Whittingham  in  re- 
lation to  the  leaemed  Benedktme  monks  tftiw 
congregation  of  St.  Mawr. 

He  does  not,  however,  stop  here ; he  al- 
ters their  own  words,  and  attributes  to  them 
sentiments  which  are  not  exactly  theirs. 
According  to  them,  it  was  Eang  Charles 
the  Bald,  a man  of  no  great  soundness  of 
judgment,  who  chose  Ratramn  to  be  his 
instructor  as  to  what  he  ought  to  believe 
concerning  predestination  and  the  eucha- 
rist.” According  to  Bishop  Whittingham 
this  author  was  selected  for  his  ability  to 
enlighten  kis  king  on  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sence of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  and  so 
discharged  his  task  in  the  estimation  of  the 
bishops  of  his  country,”  &c.  {p.  ix),  words 
which  would  lead  the  reader  to  suppose 
against  the  truth  of  history,  that  Ratramn’s 
performance  had  been  approved  by  the 
generality  of  the  French  prelates. 

Again,  the  Benedictines  affirm,  without 
any  superlative  degree,  but  rather  with 
some  restriction,  If  the  diffieviUy  of  putting 
a right  construction  on  his  treatise  on  the 
eucharist,  has  excited  suspicions  in  the 
minds  of  some  modems,  concerning  his 
faith  as  regards  that  article,  he  has  had  that 
stain  advantageously  wiped  meay,  the  last 
two  centuries,  by  several  celebrated  theo- 
logians ” {Preface,  p.  viii) ; but,  according  to 
the  comment  of  the  bishop,  it  is  admitted 
to  be  very  d^ffieult  to  put  a construction  com- 
patible with  the  dogma  of  transubstantia- 
tion.”  {p.  9.)  What  are  we  to  infer  from 
these  nice  alterations,  than  that  the  gentle- 
man, being  conscious  of  the  insecurity  of 
the  ground  upon  which  he  stands,  has  re- 
course to  every  sort  of  expedient  to  render 
it  less  insecure,  if  possible? 

6.  We  are  certainly  authorised  to  form 
the  same  judgment  of  the  appellation  by 
which  Bishop  Whittingham  affects  to  de- 
signate the  Episcopalian  Churches,  situated 
on  this  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic; calling  them  the  CaUwUe  C^mrehes  in 
England  and  America.  When  some  essen- 
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senses,  and  proclaimeth  another  thing  in- 
wardly to  the  souls  of  the  faithful.  Out- 
\9ardly,  the  form  of  bread,  whith  it  was  be- 
fore, is  presented,  its  color  is  exhibited,  its 
taste  is  perceired  5 but  inwardly,  a far  differ- 
ent thing  is  declared  (inHmaiur),  and  that 
much  more  precious,  much  more  excellent, 
for  it  is  heavenly,  for  it  is  dhrine  5 that  is, 
Christ’s  body.” 

Again:  ‘"The  wine,  also,  which  by  the 
priest’s  consecration  is  made  the  sacrament 
of  Christ’s  blood,  showeth  one  thing  otrf- 
watdly,  and  inwardly  containeth  another,” 
etc. 

It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  Ratramn  admits 
only  the  outward  clearance  of  bread  and 
wine  to  remain  in  the  eucharist  after  the 
consecration : yet  his  translator  every  where 
renders  the  expression  tpectee,  fneibUem  ape- 
ciem,  by  the  word  naittre,  to  make  him  sig- 
nify that  the  nature  of  bread  and  wine  also 
remains,  and  consequently  that  there  is  no 
Transubstantiation. 

Ratramn^e  Words. 

XVI.  Non  quod  duarum  sint  existentias 
rerum  inter  se  diversarum,  corporis  videlicet 
et  spiriths,  verhm  una  eademque  res  secun- 
dum aliud  species  panis  et  vini  consistit,  se- 
cundum aliud  autem  corpus  est  et  sanguis 
Christi.  Secundum  namque  quod  utrum- 
que  corporaliter  contingitur,  apeeiee  sunt 
creatuT®  corporeae;  secundum  potentiam 
verb  quod  spiritualiter  fact®  sunt,  mysteria 
sunt  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi. 

LVII.  H®c  verb  caro,  qu»  nunc  simili- 
tudinem  illius  in  mysterio  continet,  non  sit 
specie  caro,  sed  Sacramento.  Si  quidem  in 
specie  panis  est;  in  Sacramento,  verum  Christi 
corpus,  sicut  ipse  clamat  Dominus  Jesus, 
“ hoc  est  corpus  meum.” 

Words  the  TVandator. 

XVI.  Not  that  two  things  co-exist  di- 
verse between  themselves,  namely  body  and 
spirit,  but  one  and  the  same  thing  hath  in 
one  respect  the  nature  of  bread  and  wine,  in 
another  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
As  far  as  they  are  corporally  handled,  they 
are  in  their  nature,  corporal  creatures,  but  in 
their  power,  as  they  are  spiritually  made, 
they  are  the  mysteries  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  , 

LVII.  The  flesh,  which  now  in  a myste- 


tial  characteristic  or  advantage  is  not  pos- 
sessed by  an  individual,  it  may  be  a conso- 
lation for  him  at  least  to  assume  its  name ; 
but  what  a poor  consolation,  in  a matter  of 
so  serious  a nature  as  the  Church,  to  assume 
the  name,  without  having  the  reality  \ and 
who  is  there  knowing  that  the  word  Catho- 
Ue  means  vnhersai,  that  will  not  smile  at  the 
strange  idea  and  attempt  of  the  bishop  to 
apply  it  to  a few  Churches,  not  even  united 
among  themselves,  of  a part  only  of  North 
America,  and  of  a very  small  portion  of  Eu- 
rope? 

7.  We  shall  say  nothing  more  for  the 
present  on  the  prefaces  of  the  two  editors  of 
Ratramn’s  work,  as  their  chief  misstatement 
concerning  the  meaning  of  this  author,  and 
particularly  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  in  his  time,  will  be  the  subject  of 
subsequent  remarks.  Before  we  enter, 
however,  upon  these  observations,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  premise  a few  words  rela- 
tive to  the  translation  of  Ratramn’s  book,  a 
translation  originally  made  in  England,  and 
now  presented  to  the  American  public  by 
Bishop  Whittingham,  who  confidently  pro- 
poses it  as  an  accurate  translation.  Whether 
in  thus  commending  it,  and  giving  it  the 
sanction  of  his  name,  he  was  conscious  or 
ignorant  of  the  many  inaccuracies  which  it 
contains,  and  if  ignorant,  whether  this  dis- 
qualification to  speak  of  its  merits,  was  the 
effect  of  carelessness,  we  leave  to  others 
to  judge.  As  for  us,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  the  version  very  unfaithful, 
and  that  too  on  points  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, as  may  be  easily  perceived  from  the 
following  undeniable  facts  and  quotations. 

1.  Whenever  Ratramn,  speaking  of  the 
eucharistic  elements  after  the  consecration, 
designates  them  by  ^eciemvisibilem,  species, 
it  is  plain,  both  from  the  obvious  significa- 
tion of  these  words,  and  from  the  context  of 
his  book,  that  he  means  the  visible  form,  the 
color,  the  shape,  and  other  outward  appear- 
ances of  the  bread  and  wine.  That  his 
meaning  is  no  other  than  this,  appears  in 
several  passages  ;v.g.  in  the  ninth  section, 
where  he  says : 

“ That  bread,  which  by  the  ministry  of 
the  priest,  is  made  the  body  of  Christ, 
showeth  one  thing  ovdwardJy  to  man’s 
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ly  containeth  the  similitude  of  the  former, 
is  not  flesh  in  Us  nahare,  but  in  a sacrament 
For  in  Us  nature  it  is  bread,  but  sacramen- 
tally it  is  the  true  body  of  Christ,  as  the 
Lord  Jesus  himself  declareth,  this  is  my 
body.’^ 

It  is  evident  that,  instead  of  in  iti  naitire 
there  ought  to  be  in  both  places  in  Us  op- 
pearanee ; otherwise  flesh  would  be  no  flesh 
at  all ; the  true  body  of  Christ  existing  in 
the  sacrament  would  not  be  his  true  body; 
Ratramn  would  have  spoken  a most  ridicu- 
lous language,  and  Christ  himself  in  say- 
ing, " this  is  my  body,”  would  not  have 
spoken  the  tmth.  Let  the  same  remark 
be  applied  to  the  same  expressions  in 
many  other  places  of  the  so-called  aeeurate 
translation,  v.  g.  the  end  of  numbers  x,  xii, 
&c.,  where  nature  is  constantly  thrust  in  for 
vmbiUfofrm  or  appearsatee. 

Another  glaring  alteration  is  the  turning 
of  non  esse  eermmtur  into  evidenily  are  not, 
instead  of  art  not  seen  to  be,  and  the  addidpn 
of  the  word  substance  to  the  words  of  Ra- 
tramn, in  a place  where  it  is  impossible  for 
an  attentive  and  impartial  reader  not  to  see 
that  he  speaks  of  the  body  of  outward  ap- 
pearances, and  exterior  qualities  of  the  eu- 
chaiistic  elements. 

XV.  Si  aliud  sint  quam  fuAre,  routa- 
tionem  accep^re.  Cum  hoc  negari  non 
possit,  dicant  secundum  quid  permutata 
sunt;  corporaliter  namque  nihil  eis  cemitur 
esse  permutatum.  Fatebuntur  igitur  ne- 
cesse  est,  aut  mutata  esse  secundum  aliud 
qukm  secundum  corpus,  ac  per  hoc  non  esse 
hoc  quod  in  veritate  videntur,  sed  aliud 
quod  non  esse  secundum  propriam  essen- 
tiam  eermmtur:  aut  si  hoe  profiteri  nolue- 
rint,  compelluntur  negari  corpus  esse  san- 
guinemque  Christi,  quod  nefas  .est  non 
solhm  dicere,  sed  etiam  cogitare. 

XV.  If  they  are  other  than  they  were  before, 
they  have  undergone  some  change  (it  should 
be  a change).  Since  this  cannot  be  denied, 
let  them  say  in  what  respect  they  are 
changed.  For  no  bodily  change  (transeat) 
can  be  seen  in  them.  They  must,  therefore, 
confess  either  that  they  are  changed  in  res- 
pect of  something  else  than  their  corporal 
subsUmee,  and  that,  therefore,  they  are  not 
whatin  truth  they  seem  to  be,  but  somewhat 


else,  which  they  oridenHy  art  not  in  their 
proper  essence ; or,  if  they  will  notacknow- 
ledge  this,  they  are  forced  to  deny  that  they 
are  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  is 
impious,  not  only  to  say,  but  even  to  think. 

The  preceding  paragraph,  dumber  xra, 
presents  another  instance  of  egregious  per- 
version of  the  sense,  the  less  justifiaUe  in 
our  opinion,  as  it  cannot  be  excused  by  any 
plea  of  ignorance  in  the  translator.  Ra» 
tramn  speaking  of  those  who  were  unwil- 
ling to  admit  with  him,  besides  the  real  pre^ 
sence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  a figure 
consisting  in  the  remaining  appearances  of 
the  eucharistic  elements,  says : 

Q,usBrendqm  est  eigb  ab  eis  qui  nihil 
hk  figurath  volunt  accipere,  sed  totum  in 
veritatis  simplicitate  consistere,  secundum 
quod  demutatio  facta  sit,  ut  jam  non  smt,  quod 
antt  Juerunt,  videlicet  panis  atque  vinum, 
sed  sint  corpus  atque  sanguis  ChristL” 

They  must  be  adsed  . . . m what  respect 
the  change  has  been  made  by  which  they  are 
no  longer  what  they  were  brfore,  that  is  to 
say,  bread  ^d  wine,  but  are  the  body  and 
blo<^  of  Christ.” 

This  passage,  as  every  one  will  confess, 
is  very  strong  in  favor  of  the  dogma  of  tran- 
substantiation,  nor  do  Catholics  express  it 
in  more  positive  language  at  the  present 
day.  But  our  English  translator  of  the 
Book  of  Ratramn  has  had  the  art  to  make 
the  sentence  run  thus : **  They,  therefore, 
who  will  take  nothing  figuratively,  but  will 
have  the  whole  matter  consist  in  simple 
truth,  must  be  asked,  in  what  respect  that 
change  takes  place,  by  which  the  elements 
come  to  be  what  they  were  not  btfore  (namely 
bread  and  wine),  but  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.”  Very  innocent  apparently  is  this 
slight  inversion  in  the  phraseology — a mere 
transfer  of  the  syllable  not  from  one  verb  to 
the  other!  yet  it  removes,  or  at  least,  con- 
siderably obscures  the  idea  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  which  Ratranm  clearly  expresses ; 
but  this  is  what  the  translator  want^. 

Such  are,  among  other  instances,  the  no- 
taUe  deficiencies  of  a translation  so  confi- 
dently presented  to  the  American  public  as 
an  accurate  worL  Had  we  not  then  rea- 
son to  insinuate  that  the  approbation  and 
praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  Bishop  Whit- 
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tnffiam,  might  be  diemditabk  to  hie  chai^ 
Bcter  or  leoriUBg  1 WiM  not  also  the  many 
inaeonraciee  and  lanhi  with  which  it 
aboon^s,  raiae  a eoapioion  in  the  minds  of 
many  that  there  was  • good  reoton  not  to 
ptint  the  original  text  of  Ratraom  side  hy 
side  with  the  translation,  and  that  it 
was  found  more  convenient  to  insert  it  at 
the  end  of  the  volnme  1 May  we  not  hope 
also,  that  tiiese  considerations  will  lead  our 
^yasmthig  hrethren  to  farther  reflection, 
and  open  their  eyes  to  the  religious  as  w^ 
as  Ikmry  impositions,  fliat  are  practised 
apon  them? 

8.  We  wilinow  proceed  to  examine  more 
felly  the  real  doctriifie  of  Ratramn  ooncem- 
ing  the  eucharist ; not  that  we  attach  any 
importance  to  the  opinion  of  that  author, 
hut  for  the  sake  of  historical  truth,  and  to 
show  that  his  book  can  be  of  no  real  service  to 
our  opponents,  no  matter  under  what  point 
of  view  they  may  choose  to  consider  the 
subject  We  willingly  admit  that  in  seve- 
ral sections  of  the  little  treatise,  there  are 
obscure  and  singular  expressions,  for 
which  it  was  justly  disapproved  by  the 
Roman  censors,  and  the  author’s  name  with 
reason  discarded  by  the  learned  and  pious 
Cardmai  Bellarmine,  from  the  list  of  those 
ecclesiastical  writers  who  have  deserved 
well  of  the  Church.  It  can,  however,  be 
proved,  wiUiout  great  difficulty,  with  Ma> 
Irillon,  Ceillier,  Fleury,  Natalis  Alexander, 
Icc.,  feat  the  doctrine  of  Ratramn  on  the 
real  presence  and  transubstantiation,  al- 
though sometimes  concealed  under  abstruse 
language,  is  no  other  than  the  Catholic 
doctrine.  Among  the  many  passages  of  his 
book  which  sustain  us  in  this  assertion,  we 
select  the  following. 

Section  IX.  '^That  bread,  which  by  the 
ministry  of  the  priest  is  made  the  body  of 
Christ,  showeth  one  thing  outwardly  to 
man’s  senses,  and  proclaimeCh  another  thing 
inwardly  to  the  souls  of  the  faithful.” 

X.  Likewise  the  wine,  which  by  the 
priest’s  consecration  is  made  the  sacrament 
of  Christ’s  blood,  showeth  one  thing  out- 
wardly, and  inwardly  containeth  another.’f 

XII.  How  shall  that  be  catted  the  body 
of  Christ,  in  which  no  change  is  known  to 
be  made?”  We  will  here  make  a brief 
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re^Mok,  lest  the  drift  of  the  English  tranria-  I 
tion  should  lead  into  error.  Ratramn  in  this  I 
passage,  and  in  the  two  preceding  sections,  I 
argues  from  the  exterior  appearance  of  the 
bread  not  undergoing  any  change,  that  it  is 
not,  therefore,  this  exterior  appearance 
which  can  be  catted  the  body  of  Christ. 
Consequently  he  admits  that  the  body  of 
Christ  is  truly  in  the  eucharist,  and  that 
it  is  there  also  in  virtue  of  some  change,  or 
transubstantiation.  "Here,”  says  he,  in 
the  same  section,  **  the  bread  and  wine  had 
a real  existence,  before  they  passed  into  die  : 
sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ”  | 

XIII.  "We  here  detect  no  change  in 
taste,  color,  or  smett.  If  then  there  is  no 
change  fere,  it  is  the  same  which  h was 
before.  But  in  truth  it  is  somewhat  else, 
since  the  bread  ia  made  the  body,  and  the 
wine  the  blood  of  Christ  Christ  himself 
hath  said,  ‘take  eat,  this  is  my  body.’ 
Likewise,  speaking  of  the  cup,  he  saith, 

‘ take,  drink,  this  is  the  blood  of  the  new 
testament,  which  shall  be  shed  for  you.’  ” 

XV I last  lines.  " To  deny  that  they  are  | 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  is  impious  not  ; 
only  to  say,  but  even  to  think.”  And  he 
had  said  just  before ; " they,  indeed,  faith- 
fully confess  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
and  by  so  doing,  without  doubt  they  pro-  : 
less  that  the  elements  are  not  the  same 
thing  which  they  were  before ; and  if  they  : 
are  other  than  they  were  before,  they  have 
undergone  some  change.” 

XLII.  "So  that  the  bread  which  is  of- 
fered, though  taken  from  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  is  by  consecration  changed  into 
Christ’s  body,  and  the  wine,  though  it  hath 
flowed  from  the  vine,  yet  by  the  consecra- 
tion in  this  divine  mystery  is  made  the  blood  ; 
of  Christ,  not  indeed  visibly,  but,  as  this  ; 
doctor  (St  Isidore)  saith,  by  the  invisible  | 
operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God.” 

XLIX.  " From  all  that  we  have  hereto-  i 
fore  said,  it  hath  been  proved,  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  which  in  the  Church 
are  noomed  by  the  mouthi  of  the  faithful,  are 
figum  aooording  to  the  vmbie  form.  But 
according  to  the  awidble  subtUnee,  that  is, 
the  power  of  the  word  of  God,  they  are  irtdy 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ”  &c.,  Blc. 

Let  Bishop  Whittingham  discover,  if  he 
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can,  in  these  passages,  a denial  or  even  a I 
mere  omission  of  the  real  presence  and  | 
transuhstantiation.  Are  they  not  plain  j 
enough  to  show  that  Ratramn  believed  and  | 
taught,  on  the  subject  of  the  eucharist,  ex-  | 
actly  the  same  doctrine  that  Catholics  pro-  | 
fess  and  have  always  professed  ? Are  we 
not  fuUy  authorized  to  assert  that  if,  in  I 
several  other  places,  where  he  examines  j 
various  incidents  of  this  mystery,  he  ^ised  I 
obscure  expressions,  which  adherenti  | 
the  ccmeU  (f  TVmt  would  not  be  inclined  to 
adopt,  even  thm  were  employed  by  him 
in  a Catholic  sense?*  But  perha^  the 

* For  instance,  when  he  calls  the  body  of  Christ  in 
the  eucharist,  a spiritual  body,  it  is  in  the  same 
tense  in  which  St.  Paul  says  of  our  bodies,  that  with- 
out ceasiag  to  be  real,  they  will  be  spiritual  bodies 
after  the  resurrection.  H Cor.  xr,  6o.)  When  he 
says  that  the  mystery  of  the  eucharist  is  performed 
MrituaUy,  it  is  to  si^ify  a dirine  operation  remote 
from  the  perception  of  sense.  When  he  speaks  of 
a figure,  far  from  excluding  the  reality,  he  on  the 
contrary  means  that  the  remaining  appearances  of 
tho  bread  and  wine  are  the  veil  under  which  Christ 
is  concealed  and  really  present.  When  the  words 
substance,  body,  eorponUly,  corporeal,  are  applied  to 
the  encharistic  elements,  it  is  to  designate  what 
appears  to  be  substance,  the  body  of  exterior  quali- 
ties, shape,  color,  taste,  and  other  appearances ; (See 
Nos.  9,  lO,  13, 16.)  When  it  is  said  that  the  body 
of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  is  not  the  verysame  which 
was  bom  of  the  B.  Virgin,  which  suffered,  which 
was  nailed  to  a cross;  that  it  exists  there  not  in  its 
form  (specie) , but  in  rirtne ; all  this  is  merely  to 
exclude  from  the  sacrament  the  natural,  visible  and 
passible  state  of  Christ  during  his  mortal  life,  and  to 
show  that  Christ,  although  really  present  inthe  eu- 
charist, is  not  seen  there,  nor  eaten  after  the  man- 
ner of  ordinary  meats,  but  under  the  veil  of  the  sa- 
crament. (See  nos.  56,  57.) 

Nor  is  this  an  unfounded  interpretation,  gratui- 
tously attributed  to  Ratramn;  it  is  based  upon  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  work,  upon  themles  of  sound  crit- 
icism and  a variety  of  forcible  considerations.  1. 
Good  sense  and  common  justice  require  that,  in- 
stead of  judging  of  what  is  plain  in  an  author  from 
what  is  ob^re,  we  should,  on  the  contrary,  eluci- 
date and  explain  what  may  be  obscure  from  what  is 
plain  and  consistent.  2.  It  is  reasonable,  when  any 
disenasioo  of  this  nature  arises,  to  abide  by  the 
judgment  of  those  who  examined  the  question  with 
an  unbiassed  mind,  before  the  controrersy  arose. 
Now,  it  is  certain  that,  up  to  the  time  when  Pro- 
testants endeavored  to  extort  from  Ratramn’s  work, 
something  favorable  to  their  views,  it  had  always 
been  qno^  or  mentioned  as  a Catholic  work,  first 
,by  Gerbert,  who  was  elected  to  the  papacy  under 
the  name  ofSilveslcr  II,  in  999,  and  lastly  by  Fisher, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  in  hh  treatiseagainst  CEcolam- 

Sadius  in  1526.  Not  even  did  Berengarius,  the  first 
eclared  enemy  of  the  real  presence,  who  found 
himself  attacked  by  all  tho  dotdors  his  age,  and 
condemned  by  the  whole  Church,  ever  dream  of 
adducing  Ratraran’s  treatise  In  favor  of  his  inno- 
vation. 3.  The  very  English  translators  of  the  lit« 
tic  woric  miut  have  been  much  of  the  same  opinioii, 
since  they  judged  it  necessary,  in  order  to  make 
it  answer  their  purpose,  to  alter  its  expressfous  in 


biabop  would  ratber  admit  that  Ratndmij 
an  author  of  stieb  standing  and  eekhrUg,  ia 
perpetually  at  variance  with  himself,  «nd 
that  his  book  so  eonem,  expHeit,  intdiigibk, 
clear  and  eonsident,  is  a mere  compound, 
and  one  continued  series  of  absurd  reason- 
ings and  contradictions ; but  in  this  ease,  of 
what  advantage  can  either  the  book  or  the 
author  be  to  the  Protestant  cause  ? 

If  it  follows  irom  our  aiguments  and 
proofs,  that  the  many  Proteataat  editors  of 
Ratramn’s  treatise  must  have  been  wofuUy 
mistaken  about  its  meaning,  and  that  a 
judicial  blindness  must  have  possessed  tbem« 
to  be  so  active  in  disseminating  a work  that 
taught  transubstantiatioD,”  (Pref.ji.  9.)  these 
consequences  are  of  no  concern  to  Catho- 
lics. The  fault  is  not  ours,  if  the  opponents 
of  Catholicity,  through  a desire  of  upholding 
a groundless  system,  plunge  headloiig  into 
insuperable  difficulties : let  them  answer  for 
themselves.  ^ ' 

, What  has  been  said  of  Ratramn’s  book 
is  entirely  applicable  to  the  Saxon  homily 
of  .^EUfric,  who,  having  received  his  reli- 
gious education  from  some  monks  of  Cor- 
bey,  adopted  their  peculiarities  of  language* 
Yet,  whatever  may  be  the  obscurity  of  his 
style,  let  the  reader  judge  whether  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  (pp.  95, 97)  would  sound 
well  from  a Protestant  pulpit : Much  is 
betwixt  the  invisible  might  -of  the  holy 
housel,  and  the  visible  shape  of  his  proper 
nature ; it  is  naturally  corruptible  bread  and 
corruptible  wine ; and  is,  by  might  of  God’s 
word,  truly  Chrid^s  body  and  kk  blood:  not  so, 
notwithstanding,  bodily,  but  ghostly that 
is,  not  visibly,  but  invisibly;  otherwise, 
how  would  it  be  truly  Chrid^e  body  and  bkodf 

• 

several  places.  4.  Ratramn  himself  has  defined  the 
real  meaning  of  his  book,  by  concluding  it  with  these 
words : **  it  not  be  thought  from  my  saying  this, 
that  in  the  mystery  of  the  sacrament,  the  hodj  and 
blood  of  the  Lord  are  not  received  by  the  faithful.** 

(8.  Cl.)  6.  He  had,  before  and  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, called  the  eucharist  ^*a  great  and  secret 
mystery  ; a subject  far  remote  firoin  human  senses, 
and  into  which  no  one  can  penetrate,  exoe^  by  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost.** (Sec.  3.  4.)  Bat  now, 
what  great  mystery  is  there,  nay,  what  semblance 
of  mystery  at  all,  if  Christ  be  r^ly  and  substan- 
tially absent,  and  if  the  bread  and  wiae,jpreserving 
their  nature,  remain  what  they  were  before,  name- 
ly a few  drops  of  wine  and  a piece  of  bread  1 

We  consider  these  reasons  amply  sufficient  to 
satisfy  every  impartial  and  reasonable  mind  about 
tbeoatholieity  of  Ratiumn.  , 
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Again : " This  mystery  is  a pledge  [so 
the  Catholic  Church  calls  it,  a pkdge  cf  eter- 
nal and  a figure : [of  Christ  really  pre- 
sent in  it,  for]  Christ’s  body  is  truth  itsdfe. 
This  pledge  we  doe  keep  mysticaUy,  until 
that  we  be  come  to  the  truth  itselfe  [as  the 
council  of  Trent  expresses  it,  loUhotit  any 
veU},  and  then  is  this  pledge  ended.  Truly 
it  is  so,  as  we  before  baxe  said,  Christ’s 
body  and  his  blood : not  bodily,  but  ghostly. 
And  ye  should  not  search  how  it  is  done, 
but  hold  it  in  your  beleefe  that  it  is  so  done.” 

Afler  this,  ASlfric  relates,  in  proof  of  his 
doctrine,  two  miracles  in  which  the  holy 
encharist,  by  the  permission  of  (Sod,  ap- 
peared to  different  persons  under  the  form 
of  flesh  and  blood.  These  the  English 
editor  carefully  suppresses,  under  the  honest 
pretence  that  they  are  tales,  nay  vrfareed 
taka,  (See  note  of  p.  97.)  Whether  tales 
or  not,  we  shall  not  examine ; one  thing  is 
certain,  that  ASlfric  considered  them  true 
and  real  miracles,  and  related  them  as  such. 
Now,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  he  did 
so  to  prove  the  change  of  the  eucharistic 
bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  But  fiiat  he  should  have  had  re- 
course to  the  above  facts,  to  show  that  Christ 
is  not  substantially  present  in  the  eucharist, 
and  fiiat,  instead  of  any  transubstantiation 
taking  place,  the  bread  remains  bread,  and 
the  wine  remains  wine,  is  so  ridiculous  a 


supposition  that  nothing  more  so  could 
possibly  be  imagined. 

After  all  it  is  a matter  of  no  moment  for 
us  to  find  the  Catholic  doctrine  either  in 
ASlfric  or  Ratramn;  and  though  for  the 
sake  of  truth,  we  cannot  grant,  yet,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  we  are  willing  to  suppose 
that  their  tracts  on  the  eucharist  have  per- 
haps a Protestant  meaning;  what  advan- 
tage will  this  hypothesis  afford  the  system 
of  our  opponents?  None  whatever.  The 
Catholic  Church  has  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  her  obscure  than  from  her  declared 
enemies.  Her  doctrine  is  invariable,  like 
the  rock  upon  which  she  is  built, — like  her 
divine  founder  himself;  ^‘and  whosoever 
shall  fall  on  this  stone  shall  be  broken ; but 
on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind 
him  to  powder.”  (Matt  xxi,  44.) 

Far  then,  from  having  held,  either  in 
the  ninth,  or  in  any  preceding  or  subse- 
quent century,  a belief  different  from  what 
she  holds  at  pr^ent,  we  maintain,  and  shall 
prove,  we  hope,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
reader,  that  the  assertion  of  our  opponents 
on  this  head  is  nothing  short  of  a complete 
absurdity,  and  that  all  their  efforts  to  estab- 
lish their  point  are  not  only  unavailing, 
but  serve  merely  to  show  more  and  more 
the  utmost  wea^ess  of  their  cause.  This 
will  be  the  subject  of  another  article  in  the 
next  number. 


CATHOLIC  MELODIES. 


Religion  and  reason  alike  proclaim 
that,  according  to  the  plans  of  infinite 
wisdom,  the  contemplation  of  the  material 
worid  was  destined  by  the  divine  Architect 
to  something  more  than  mere  earthly  pur- 
poses; to  raise  the  mind  of  man  to  the 
great  Author  of  his  being,  to  serve  as  a 
mirror  in  which  the  perfections  of  the  Deity 
were  to  be  reflected  as  the  continual  object 
of  his  adoration  and  love.  With  this  origi- 


nal order  of  Providence,  the  true  worship 
of  God  has  in  all  ages  accorded.  We  every 
where  see  the  outward  world  ministering  to 
the  spiritual,  because  human  nature,  com- 
posed of  matter  as  well  as  of  spirit,  requires 
the  aid  of  exterior  things  to  impress  the 
soul  with  ideas  and  feelings  of  a religious 
and  devotional  character.  Hence  the  offer- 
ing of  sacrifice  under  the  law  of  nature,  and 
the  majestic  ceremonial  of  the  Israelitic  dis- 
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pensation.  Far  from  haying  revoM  or 
changed  this  order  of  things^  the  divine 
founder  of  Christianity  has  on  the  contiary 
inculcated  its  perfection,  by  teaching  a more 
sublime  morality,  and  eetablishing  more  in- 
timate rriations  between  man  and  his  Cre- 
ator. 

His  religion  is  eminently  aymbolicaL 
The  sacratnenta,  which  he  has  made  the 
channels  of  his  grace,  are  symbols;  and 
the  Church  itself  instituted  by  him,  is  but 
an  outward  symbol  of  the  inward  and  di- 
yine  influence  which  is  directed  to  the  sanc- 
tification of  souls.  The  primitive  Chris- 
tians, imbued  with  a deep  spirituality,  only 
developed  t^  tendency  of  the  religion 
which  they  had  learned,  when  almost  at 
every  moment  they  expressed  themselves 
in  some  exterior  symbol  of  the  divine  mercy 
and  goodness;  and  afliong  the  practices 
which  prevailed  in  those  ages  of  pure  and 
fervent  faith,  was  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  When  we  walk,”  says  TertuUian, 
" when  we  come  in,  when  we  go  out,  when 
we  warm  ourselves,  go  to  bathe,  sit  at  table, 
light  candles,  go  to  bed,  in  short,  in  all  our 
actions  and  deportments,  we  mark  ourselves 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  If  you  are  ob- 
stinate in  demanding  Scripture  for  every 
discipline  and  usage  of  this  kind,  you  will 
find  none.  But  they  are  supported  by  tra- 
dition which  authorizes  them,  by  custom 
which  confirms  them,  and  faith  which  ob- 
serves them.”  What  more  beautiful  and 
more  eloquent  memorial  of  the  Saviour’s 
incomprehensible  love  for  man,- and  of  the 
example  which  he  traced  for  the  imitation 
of  his  followers,  than  the  sign  of  the  cross  ? 
The  Church,  his  earthly  spouse,  has  al- 
ways cherished  it  with  peculiar  veneration, 
and  everywhere  exhibited  it  to  her  children 
as  the  symbol  of  their  faith  and  of  their 
hopes.  What  is  the  cross  but  the  whole 
science  of  Jesus  Christ  crucified?  Cold 
and  cheerless  indeed  must  be  that  philoso- 
phy or  religion  which  does  not  find  in  that 
sat^  emblem  a nutriment  of  true  devotion. 
Among  a certain  class  of  persons,  the  use 
of  ceremonies  and  symbols  for  secular  pur- 
poses is  acknowled^  to  possess  its  advan- 
tages. They  admire  it  in  the  military  cos- 
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tome  and  banner,  as  well  as  in  the  miniature 
that  preserves  the  memory  of  friendship  or 
afiTection.  Why  then,  should  symbolism 
have  no  religious  application  ? Why  should 
that  instinctive  disposition  of  tlm  human 
heart,  to  foster  the  best  sentiments  of  nature 
by  the  aid  of  external  things,  be  checked  in 
the  elevation  of  the  soul  to  the  highest  ob- 
ject that  can  possibly  claim  its  considera- 
tion? To  oppose  this  innate  propensity 
would  be  acting  against  every  dictate  of 
reason,  and  every  law  of  experience;  for 
while  the  former  teaches  us  that  any  agmcy 
tending  to  the  moral  culture  of  man,  may 
be  safely  directed  to  the  honor  of  €k>d,  we 
learn  from  the  latter,  as  a distinguished 
modem  writer  has  observed,  that  **  for  the 
mass  of  mankind,  busily  occupied  from 
morning  till  night  with  the  things  of  the 
world,  the  things  of  sense  must  be  raised 
up  to  heaven  by  the  spirit^  or  they  will  drag 
the  spirit  down  to  helL”  This  principle 
was  well  understood  by  our  forefothers,  and 
hence  it  was  that  by  various  monuments 
and  customs  they  brought  the  exterior  and 
spiritual  world  into  a beautifol  harmony. 
Among  other  objects  that  arrested  the  at- 
tention of  the  passor-by,  was  the  emUm 
of  our  Saviour’s  passion.  ^^Innumerable 
crosses  of  stone  or  wood  were  erected  by 
the  public  ways,  in  the  heart  of  forests 
and  amidst  the  wildest  scenes  of  nature,  on 
bridges,  which  heard  amidst  the  eternal 
murmur  of  the  streams,  the  chant  of  noc- 
tums  in  the  night,  and  on  the  craggy  sum- 
mit of  islands  that  lay  far  in  the  melancholy 
sea ; that  no  place  might  be  lefr  without  the 
symbol  of  human  redemption,  and  the  me- 
morial of  the  passion  of  Jesus.”*  This 
sacred  representation  sanctified  the  shades 
of  retirement,  while  on  the  high-ways  it 
bade  the  pilgrim  pause  and  offer  up  a prayer 
to  the  throne  of  mercy.  By  fiiese  or  simi- 
lar demonstrations  has  the  veneration  of  the 
cross  of  Chrut  displayed  itself  in  every  age 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  it  points  with  ir- 
resistible evidence  to  the  Church  that  still 
cherishes  the  spirit  and  the  practice  of  primi- 
tive times.  Bd. 

* Ages  of  Faitb,  vol.  ii. 
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Itifaeiiloa,flaiiliartoa]l  wkobavetniTtOed  in  the  Cafbcdle  aountrief  of  Evopa,  to  BMffk  the  apoCtWlieret 
nmder  hM  been  oomniitted,  by  the  erection  of  a croae.  The  ibllovi^  aiansaa  were  augfeated  by  the  pfetnre  of 
a wooden  croaa  orergrown  by  a vine. 

It  standi,  as  ages  past  it  stood. 

Beside  the  road,  that  cross  of  wood. 

By  liTiDg  Tines  o'eigiown ; 

And  from  their  tendrils  as  they  twine. 

As  from  all  nature’s  vast  design, 

A lesson  may  he  shown. 

’Tis  said  that  in  the  olden  time. 

Upon  that  spot  some  fearful  crime 
Of  blood  and  wrong  was  wrought ; 

And  that  in  after  years  there  caaae 
A grey  haired  man,  bowed  low  with  shame. 

Its  feded  trace  who  sought 

Here  ’mid  repentance  deep  and  prayers 
He  raised  this  cross  bedewed  with  tears 
And  sighs  in  anguish  given; 

And  pious  pilgrims  bend  the  Icnee, 

Whene’er  the  sacred  sign  they  see. 

In  prayer  fer  him  to  heaven. 

But  be  the  legend  false  or  true. 

Who  feel  not  as  this  cross  tb^  view 
Emotions  strong  arise  ? 

And  filled  with  hope,  or  bowed  in  (ear. 

Who  lifts  not  in  devotion  here. 

The  heart  beyond  the  skies? 

On  life’s  highway  who  hath  not  known. 

Some  cross  all  unexpected  shown 
His  heedless  course  to  stay  ? 

And  as  the  chastened  ^drit  knelt. 

Like  a peace  messenger  hath  felt. 

The  hallowed  sign  to  pray. 

Sustaining  grace  who  hath  not  feund. 

When,  like  the  vine,  the  cross  around. 

Each  bitter  grief  was  flung? 

Its  apex  pointing  to  the  sky, 

Hath  raised  the  drooping  soul  on  high. 

Which  firmly  to  it  clung. 

Symbol  of  shame  I whereon  once  died 
The  Loan  of  lifx,  with  thieves  beside 
And  scoffing  crowds  below. 

How  changed  thy  destiny  since  he. 

To  whom  all  nations  bow  the  knee. 

Was  doomed  thy  pangs  to  know ! 
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Sjrmbol  of  glory ! now  we  turn 
To  yon  tall  spire  on  which  upborne. 
Thy  golden  beauty  plays ; 

Beneath  the  sun’s  meridian  light. 

Or  through  the  starry  veil  of  night. 
We  mark  thy  beacon  rays. 

Guiding  the  faithful  near  or  far, 

And  shining  now,  as  shone  the  star 
Of  Bethlehem,  when  of  yore, 

The  sages  of  the  ancient  days. 

With  firm  resolve  and  steadfast  gaze. 
Followed  its  mjrstic  lore. 


They  knew  the  holy  herald  led 
Though  resting  o’er  a lowly  shed 
Tb  Ufe*$  true  wwrct  wttAm  ; 

And  urged  hy  &ith,  impelled  by  love. 

They  strove  the  precious  boon  to  prove. 

Cleansing  the  soul  lirom  sin. 

And  taught  by  him*  whose  simplest  word 
Conviction  won  from  all  who  heard. 

We  learn  to  honor  thee ; 

The  cross  of  Christ,  the  crucified. 

Our  only  hope,  our  only  pride,  , 

Our  only  glory  be  ! 

Then  bail,  blest  symbol  of  that  faith. 

Whose  precepts  o’er  life’s  pilgrim  hath 
An  influence  strong  as  pure ! 

Bidding  each  wayward  passion  cease 
While  to  the  care  wore  comes  thy  peace. 

In  hopes  that  must  endure. 

When  danger  frights,  and  courage  fails. 

And  tempting  vice  the  soul  assails. 

And  years  their  trials  bring. 

Oh!  bow  the  frdthful  spirit  yearns. 

In  fondness  to  the  cross,  and  turns 
Thus  vinelike  there  to  cling. 

Then  gladly  on  bis  weary  way, 

Here  let  the  traveller  pause  to  pay 
The  homage  of  his  prayers ; 

For  to  his  soul,  like  landmarks  given, 

Guiding  his  wandering  steps  to  heaven. 

Each  wayside  cross  appears ! 

SI.  Xouit,  ifo.  MoiifA. 

* St.  Paalto  the  Galatians  (vi,  14)  sa3rs,  **  God  forbid  that  I shoald  glory  bat  in  the  cross  of  oar  Lord 

Jesos  Christ.” 
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The  Eklict  of  Nant^  is  one  of  those  sub- 
jects which  form  the  staple  of  a gteat 
deal  of  writing  and  deciamatioB,  often  with- 
out any  precise  ideas  as  to  its  character^  or 
as  to  the  traits  of  the  times  when  it  was 
adopted^  or  when  it  was  revoked.  It  is  the 
object  of  this  lecture  to  attempt  to  describe 
its  circumstances  and  results ; and  that  with- 
out assuming  to  decide  what  was  right  or 
what  was  wrong,  either  in  comparison  with 
our  own  ideas,  or  those  of  the  times  which 
it  immediately  concerned. 

Toleration  in  all  matters,  is  said  to  be  a 
principle  of  this  age.  It  is  professed  to  be, 
and  for  the  most  part  is  felt  in  all  public 
transactions  and  affairs.  It  is  fortunate  it  is 
so  far  adopted  and  realized,  since  it  cannot 
be  said  that  opinion  has  lost  much  of  its  in- 
tenseness or  exclusiveness,  whether  it  be 
opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  of  conduct,  of 
politics,  or  of  one^s  own  wisdom.  Tolera- 
tion is  the  avowed  nde  of  the  age,  and  it  has 
been  agreed  upon  because  it  is  found  better 
for  the  community,  that  ail  opinions  should 
be  tolerated,  than  that  any  man  ehould  suf- 
fer, as  for  a crime,  punishment,  which  in 
truth  might  be  inflicted  upon  his  greater 
weakness  or  his  greater  sagacity,  and  per- 
haps, also,  because  it  is  more  charitable  that 
we  should  exert  ourselves  to  bear  with  the 
opinions  of  another,  than  visit  upon  him  the 
bitterness  of  our  own  self-love. 

Mankind  were,  for  a long  time,  endeavor- 
ing to  find  out,  embody,  enforce,  and  prac- 
tise this  doctrine  of  toleration,  and  it  is  now 
only  in  the  weakness  of  immaturity.  It  has 
grown  to  be  recognized  as  a public  principle, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  from  being  a pub- 
lic principle,  in  the  course  of  time,  become 
a private  pleasure.  Whatever  it  may  be 
now,  or  may  be  destined  to  become,  tole- 
ration was  neither  a principle,  nor  a duty, 
nor  a pleasure,  of  any  part  of  mankind  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and 
the  discomfort  or  desolation  which  then 
flowed  from  intolerance  is  as  chargeable 


upon  one  set  of  opinions  and  of  men  as 
another.  The  pleasures  and  advantages 
which  spring  from  toleration  are  as  much 
due  to  the  spirit  of  one  faith  as  another — 
are  attributable  to  no  one  creed  or  doctrine, 
nor  to  any  one  band  of  men  or  writers. 

The  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  lecture  to  present,  may  show 
the  course  of  the  passions  which  beget  in- 
tolerance, and  which  for  so  long  time  af- 
fected mankind,  as  it  may  show,  also,  the 
sincerity  and  risk  with  which  in  those 
days  opinions  were  held  and  furthered. 

The  Reformation,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  broke  out  in  Oermany  about  the 
year  1620.  Soon  after  Luther’s  first  demon- 
stration of  opposition  to  Rome,  the  excite- 
ment of  its  discussions  was  extended  into 
Prance  where,  however,  it  was  for  some 
time  dissipated  rather  than  strengthened,  by 
the  variety  of  opinions  which  this  new  re- 
ligion had  produced  among  those  who  were 
not  unwilling  to  take  part  in  the  movement. 
His  own  particular  doctrines  (which  varied 
with  his  temper  or  his  friends),  were  not 
at  first  adopted  there  by  any  set  of  men, 
and  the  greatest  effect  which  he  engendered, 
was  rather  in  diverting  the  attention  with 
what  he  called  the  abuses  of  Rome,  (and  it 
never  was  denied  that  there  were  many 
among  the  lower  clergy)  than  in  rendering 
men  dissatisfied  with  the  tenets  of  the  Ca- 
tholic faith. 

He  was  soon,  however,  followed  by  Zu- 
ingle  whose  doctrines  of  faith  being  for  the 
most  part  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Calvin,  attracted  large  numbers  of 
followers  since  known  as  Calvinists,  the 
Lutherans  having  been  always  a very  small 
party  in  point  of  numbers  or  influence 
among  the  French  seceders  generally  called 
Huguenots. 

The  then  monarch  of  France,  Francis  I, 
whose  memory  is  always  to  be  cherished 
for  his  gallant  and  chivalrous  disposition. 
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and  whose  name  is  more  solkUy  established  ; 

I as  that  of  the  father  of  letters^  engaged  in  ; 

I frequent  war  with  all  Europe,  and  pardcu- 

I larly  with  his  great  riyal  Charies  V,  found 

I it  necessary  by  the  force  of  political  modves  i 
to  temporize  for  the  most  part  with  the  Re-  ' 
fonneis,  who,  therefore,  though  occasion- 
ally the  objects  of  edicts  and  punishments  i 
designed  to  suppress  the  growing  heresy  ; 
gradually,  in  t^  course  of  his  long  reign,  i 
acquired  great  strength  and  importance  from  | 
their  numbers,  ability,  and  even  learning. 
The  novelty  had  the  same  or  greater  suc- 
oess  under  his  immediate  sucoessor  Henry  ; 
11,  but  was  in  some  degree  diminished  by  I 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  great  duke  ; 
of  Chiise  in  the  dme  of  Francis  11.  The  ; 
murder  of  this  great  duke  by  Poltrot,  the  i 
agent  of  the  Protestant  party,  freed  all  par-  | 
des  from  the  restraint  whkh  had  hitherto 
confined  them,  and  a civil  war  broke  out 
which  for  length,  bitterness,  and  desolation, 
has  never  been  equalled;  in  which  the  \ 
balance  of  cruelty  and  slaughter,  whether 
on  one  side  or  the  other  has  never  been,  and 
never  can  be  flktded,  and  to  envenom  and  • 
embitter  which  all  the  ingredients  of  theo- 
logical hatred,  fear  of  tyranny,  resistance  : 
to  innovation,  and  disgust  at  ancient  prac-  ; 
dees  were  combined  with  horror  and  aver- 
sion for  adverse  opinions  and  persons,  with 
the  frenzy  of  pohdcal  pardzanship  and  the 
extravagance  of  ignorance  and  sapersddon. 

It  was  in  this  then  most  unhappy  country 
that  in  the  next  reign  occurred  that  terrible 
and  unspeakable  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew by  the  Catholics,  not  to  be  accounted 
for  except  as  an  ebullition  of  universal  mad- 
ness, and  perhaps  not  to  be  equalled  in  his- 
tory, except  by  the  atrocious  slaughters  of 
Dauphin6  and  Mornas  by  tlie  Protestants; 
for  the  histories  of  these  dmes,  on  each  side, 
in  revealing  (what  we  might  almost  wish 
had  never  he^n  known  beyond  their  age)  the 
borrora  and  hatred  of  each  party,  without  | 
^mme,  sometimes  even  with  insane  sadsfac-  | 
don,  prove  that  neither  side  was  more  free  | 
from  blame— was  more  Chrisdan,  or  more  | 
generous  than  the  other,  and  that  of  either  | 
the  murder  and  cruelty  were  restrained  only  | 
by  the  want  of  power.  | 

The  civil  war — the  result  of  the  Refor-  \ 
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madon,  was  led  on  by  Condd  and  Coligny 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  dukes  of  GKiise  on 
the  other.  Reconciliation  seemed  to  be  im- 
possible, for  H involved  an  abandonment  of 
religious  faith,  and  (what  was  then  as  insup- 
portable) the  loleradon  of  another’s,  or  of  po- 
litical connecdon  to  violate  which  was  only 
to  frimish  the  modves  of  another  contest. 
The  monarch  himsdfwas  not  the  leader  nor 
even  the  princqial  of  his  own  pasty,  which 
was  connected,  not  by  the  sendmeat  of  per- 
sonal or  even  polidod  loyalty,  but  by  reli- 
gioD ; and  such  terms  as  he  granted  to  his 
adversaries,  or  such  as  he  was  compelled  to 
receive  from  Condd  and  Coligny  were  sub- 
ject to  the  plea^re  and  approbadon  of  his 
followers  masters. 

There  were  many  good  and  wise  men  on 
each  side  in  those  days,  as. there  are  always 
in  dmes  of  high  excitement  and  disunion, 
and  they  were  listened  to  as  much  as  wise 
and  just  and  liberal  men  are  heard  by 
crowds  of  bigots  and  madmen.  There  was 
the  Admiral  Coligny  on  the  side  of  the 
Huguenots,  a skilful,  prudent  leader,  and 
brave  soldier,  who  might  have  commanded 
the  confidence  of  his  adversaries,  but  thgt 
he  was  believed,  and  upon  good  reason,  to 
have  been  the  worst  instigator  of  the  murder 
of  the  great  duke  of  Guise  by  Poltrot  There 
was  the  famous  Chancellor  L’Hospital  on 
the  part  of  the  actual  government  Coligny 
maintained  his  power  and  inflnenoe  in  him 
party  until  his  death,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear ever  to  have  yielded  points  which  at 
this  day  would  be  regarded  as  trivial,  and  to 
compromise  , which  might  have  brought 
about  a pacification.  The  other  L’Hospital, 
steadfast  in  hit  devotion  to  humanity  rather 
than  party,  enacted  and  registered  kwa 
tending  to  harmony  and  peace,  for  which 
he  was  suspected  and  dkowned  by  those 
whom  he  supported,  and  at  last  dismissed 
by  the  court. 

Henry  III  succeeded  Charles  IX,  in  1574. 
At  that  time  the  Huguenots  amounted 
in  numbers  to  about  two  millioBs,  and 
formed  perhaps  a sixth  of  the  populatioii, 
a larger  proportion  than  they  f>reeenred, 
and  always  too  small  to  justify  them  in  a 
political  truce  at  least  in  t^ir  hope  and  at- 
tempt'to  change  the  national  foith,  and  the 
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eopitkational^religioiifl,  and  political  features 
of  the  kingdom^  Their  deeiie  and  object 
were  that  in  all  those  towns  where  they 
formed  a majority^  the  Catholic  worship 
should  be  abolished,  and  in  those  where 
they  were  in  a minority  their  own  should 
be  tolerated.  By  one  of  the  first  edicts 
(Opacification,  that  of  Henry  lll,granted  to 
the  Huguenots  the  liberty  to  build  churches, 
and  hold  synods  whererer  they  pleased,  ex- 
c^  within  two  leagues  of  the  court  He 
enacted  that  of  seven  parliaments,  among 
which  wete  Paris,  Toulouse  and  Grmioble, 
the  one  half  of  the  members  should  be  Catho- 
lics, and  the  odier  Protestants,  and  that  the 
children  of  those  who  had  suffered  in  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  should  be  re- 
leased from  payment  of  taxes  for  six  years. 
He  gaye  to  Condd  the  government  of  Pi- 
cardy and  Peronne^he  allowed  the  Protes- 
tants to  vetaia  as  cautionary  of  his  good 
fiuth,  certain  fortified  towns  in  Dauphind 
and  elsewhere,  of  which  they  were  to  nomi- 
natodie  governors,  and  he  agreed  that  the 
states  general  should  be  aisembled  in  six 
months  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 

Their  own  historian  states  that  as  soon  as 
they  had  obtained  this  edict,  the  Huguenota 
regretted  that  they  had  not  asked  for  mcnre, 
and  the  Catholics  then  rose  in  anger  against 
their  exaggerated  and  importunate  demands. 
The  Parliament  refused  to  register  this  edict 
except  with  certain  conditions,  and  both 
parties  again  resorted  to  arms.  The  Catho- 
lics then  formed  the  famous  league  of  which 
the  avowed  motive  was  to  protect  religion, 
the  king,  and  the  hbeity  of  the  state.  At 
the  head  of  it  was  Henry  II,  great  duke 
of  Qui8e,and  it  numbered  the  principal  gen- 
tlemen of  France,  but  its  multitude  was 
composed  of  the^  people,  and  its  character 
was  essentially  popular.  It  was  eagerly 
embraced  in  Picturdy  and  Peronne,  which 
the  king  had  given  to  the  Protestants.  It 
was  extended  throughout  the  kingdom  as  a 
chain  that  linked  men  rather  to  their  reli- 
gioa  than  their  government,  and  was  per- 
haps the  most  honest  and  obstinate  interest 
in  the  kingdom.  During  the  dissentions  of 
the  league,  says  the  historian  of  the  Protes- 
tants, the  Catholics  and  Huguenots  fought 
with  each  other,  murdered,  deceived  and 
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poisonad  each  other,  and  agreed  only  in  de- 
vastating the  provinces  where  both  hap- 
pened to  be. 

At  the  death  of  Henry  III,  the  two  par- 
ties fought  for  a throne  as  well  as  for  reli- 
giop.  Henry  IV,  was  at  die  head  of  die 
Protestant  array,  and  entitied  in  the  order  of 
descent  to  the  crown.  He  had  he&n  bom 
and  bred  a Protestant— had  been  reconciled 
to  the  Church  in  the  time  (ff  Charles  IX, 
and  in  the  mutations  of  politics  had  abjured 
its  fiiitii.  He  was  disliked  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  as  a Protestant,  and  in  some 
sense  as  a stranger  in  birth.  The  Catholics 
set  up  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  as  Charles 
X,  and  in  the  course  of  die  furious  wars 
which  followed,  Henry  again  abjured  Pro- 
testantism, doing  this  upon  the  advice  of 
the  wisest  and  moat  honest  of  his  party,  of 
Du  Plessis  Momay  for  instance,  and  of 
SoHy  who  toM  him,  **  It  fits  3ron  to  be  a 
Catholic,  and  it  fits  me  to  be  a Protestant,  for 
the  canon  of  the  masa  ia  the  best  cannon  to 
conquer  Paris.”  The  ministers  of  his  party 
sent  a deputation  to  remonstrate  with  him, 
but  one  of  them,  who  must  be  acknowledged 
to  have  been  strangely  liberal  in  those  days, 
having  admitted  that  a man  be  emed 

in  the  Cadiolic  faith,  the  king  obtained  an 
advantage  over  them,  when  he  said,  **  In 
that  case  as  a matter  of  prudence  it  is  better 
I should  be  a Catholic  than  a Protestant,  for 
both  you  and  they  agree  that  I might  then 
be  saved ; but  in  your  religiou  I have  only 
ytmr  word  and  not  your  adversaries  for  my 
salvation.” 

He  was  then,  on  the  25th  of  July, 
1593,  again  received  into  the  Catholic 
Chnrck,  and  large  bodies  of  those,  whose 
opposition  had  been  prompted  only  by  his 
religious  affinities,  withdrew  upon  this  event 
from  the  contest  After  some  desperate 
battles  with  the  army  under  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  now  opposing  him  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Spain,  whose  monareh’s  designs 
extended  to  an  invasion  of  France,  and  tiie 
possession  of  her  crown,  he  entered  Paris 
and  ascended  the  thrcme  in  1593. 

But  his  success  did  not  at  least  immedi- 
ately, either  weaken  the  violence  of  his 
own  party,  or  command  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  Catholics,  and  after  vuvoua 
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fkron  granted  or  renewed  by  him  in  eeee  of 
the  Protestants,  the  relief  of  whom  scarcely 
soothed  their  violence,  while  it  excited  that 
of  their  rivals,  he  promulgated  in  August, 
1598,  his  famous  edict  of  Nantes,  securing 
to  the  Protestants  by  law,  the  eiyoyment  of 
all  the  rights  of  a French  subject,  and  idn 
solving  them  from  the  consequences  of  their 
heresy  and  rebellion : this  edict  being  the 
first  manifestation  which  the  world  had  yet 
seen  of  a spiritof  toleration^-4he  first  act  by 
which,  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  Refor- 
mation, religious  discord,  hatred  and  perse- 
cution were  to  cease  in  a nation  of  Chris- 
tians, though  of  different  faiths. 

For  the  understanding  of  the  tolerance 
and  necessity  of  this  famous  edict  it  is  fit  to 
observe  that  by  the  constiUitionB  of  all  nir 
tions  in  those  days,  a heretic  or  one  avow- 
ing opinions  contrary  to  the  faith  or  peace 
of  the  Church  or  sect  as  established,  was 
necessarily  a rebel  and  a criminal  in  the 
state.  Intolerance  was  both  a public  duty 
and  a public  principle,  and  all  the  laws 
which  in  all  nations  were  promulgated  for  | 
the  suppression  of  the  faith  and  doctrines 
; of  the  minority,  inflicted  penalties  only  for 
I what  was  in  aU  regarded  as  a crime.  Such 
i laws  and  penalties  were  not  the  dictates  of 
kings  or  ministers,  but  an  expression  of  the 
univeTsal  sentiment  or  popular  will; — as 
much  so  as  if  they  had  been  passed  in  as^ 
semblies  of  the  people  by  an  unrelenting 
and  savage  majority.  Nor  was  this  popu- 
lar will  itself  a novel,  or  sudden,  or  vicdent 
impulse,  but  on  the  contrary  a necessary 
act  of  duty,  in  complete  consistency  with 
their  sense  of  piety,  and  with  the  fixed 
aversion  which  men  whose  minds  were  vio- 
lently agitated  by  theological  discussion, 
felt  for  those  whose  faith  they  believed  to  be 
erroneous— and  being  erroneous,  to  be  bad 
and  sinful 

The  power  of  the  Church,  as  it  was 
called,  had  but  the  direct-^ven  if  mistaken 
; (and  who  shall  say  it  was  mistaken) — 

I application  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
Christianity,  to  the  temporal,  political  and 
actual  affairs  and  pursuits  of  men ; and  those 
who  seceded  in  England,  Germany,  France 
and  elsewhere,  did  so,  claiming  that  in  them 
remained  the  same  power  to  make  the  same 




direct,  and  as  they  fliought,  better  appliei^ 
tion  of  their  ideas  to  the  same  concerns  and 
objects.  And  the  variety  and  extent  of  this 
attonpt  to  apply  their  own  construction  and 
belief  to  the  conduct  and  duties  of  other 
men  may  be  imagined,  when  it  is  observed 
that  every  man  was  then  supposed  to  be  at 
liberty  to  form  his  own  theory ; and  if  he 
were  eloquent  and  skilful,  to  become  the 
leader  of  a sect,  though  at  the  same  time  it 
may  be  rmnarked  that  he  who  formed  pe- 
culiar opinions  and  was  not  also  able  to 
support  fliem  by  a sect,  was  generally  forced 
to  give  up  his  theory  or  his  life. 

The  Protestants  <^ed  their  Mow  Chris- 
tian Catholics,  idolaters  and  slaves  to  Rome, 
bigots  and  followers  of  Antichrist  and 
founded  themselves  to  support  their  denun- 
ciations upon  their  own  construction  of  the 
Bible.  The  Catholics  despised  their  argu- 
ments and  eottclusions,  but  consideied  and 
treated  them  as  enemies  to  their  faith,  their 
government,  and  their  persons.  The  Pro- 
testants would  not  have  been  less  wise  or 
less  humane,  if  they  had  contented  them- 
selves with  their  own  doctrines  and  con- 
struction, and  lefl  their  adversaries  to  their 
faith  in  this  world,  and  their  fiue  in  the 
next  The  Catholics  stood  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  which  forlnide  rebellion 
in  matters  of  faith  and  discipline— by  the 
force  of  which  principle  they  are,  for  any 
thing  that  is  Imowa  to  the  contrary,  the 
same  now  as  they  have  been  for  eighteen 
hundred  years.  The  Protestants  adhered  to 
their  own  sense  of  rectitude— by  the  foioe 
of  which  rule  they  thought  they  were  jus- 
tified in  correcting  all  the  errors  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  workL 

When,  therefore,  Henry  IV,  a Catholic 
monarch  but  lately  reconciled  to  the  Church, 
suspected  by  the  great  Catholic  nations, 
scarcely  yet  trusted  by  any  portion  of  hk 
own  sulijects,  and  more  ^an  doubted  by 
the  Protestants,  granted  this  edict  under  tbe 
advice  of  Catholic  counsellors,  with  the 
approbation  of  Catholic  bishops,  and  even  of 
the  Pope,  he  and  even  they  are  to  be  looked 
upon,  not  only  as  preceding  both  their  ad- 
versaries and  the  age  in  liberality  and  phi- 
lanthropy, but  as  perilling,  for  the  sake  of 
harmony,  peace,  and  humanity,  his  crown 


aad  peraon^  die  stability  of  the  monarchy, 
and  die  liyes  and  happiness  of  those  of  their 
own  laithy— since  to  admit  the  Protestants 
to  eqtud  rights  was  to  admit  the  operation 
of  all  their  principles,  and  to  afford  to  them 
the  means  of  agnin  creating  the  same  civil 
War  which  had  followed  every  concession 
hitherto  made  to  them.  He  was  favored 
by  his  0¥m  genius  that  he  escaped  them. 

The  liberality  and  philanthsbpy  of  this 
edict  are  still  more  stiikiBg,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  liberty  of  conscience,  of 
worship,  and  of  opinion  was  granted  to 
a small  minority,  whose  extinction  in  any 
prolonged  contest,  was  a matter  of  certainty, 
and  to  a small  minority  whose  objects,  po- 
Ikically,  were  to  overthrow  the  established 
reEgion  and  law  of  the  land,  by  the  force 
of  arms,  as  well  as  of  opinions  hut  newly 
put  forth  and  received  by  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion, who,  as  greater  in  number,  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  their  more  than  equal 
in  wi8dom4  It  is  farther  to  be  considered 
that  this  minority  was  endeavoring  to  force 
upon  the  nation  its  own  opinions,  and  that 
those  of  the  same  faith  who  here  granted  to 
the  minority  the  Mulgmee  of  liberty — ^for 
such  it  was  in  those  days — were  in  other 
countries  exposed  to  the  penalties  and  pun- 
ishment which  attended  upon  an  adherence 
10  their  own  eonscience  after  their  monarch 
or  ruler  had  changed  his  doctrines. 

As  ffiis  edict  consists  of  ninety-two  arti- 
cles or  heads,  many  of  them  of  only  mo- 
mentary importance  or  character,  it  * is  im- 
possible and  unnecessary  to  give  any  very 
minute  narration  of  it  It  commands  the 
cessation  of  religions  differences  in  the 
shape  of  wars,  'trouWes^  and  defamatory 
libels  on  the  faith  of  either  side.  It  gives  to 
the  Protestants  (always  styled  of  the  pn- 
tmded  reformed  religion — a qualification 
which  was  equally  annoying  to  them  and 
necessary  in  a nation  which  did  not  admit 
theirs  to  be  a reformed  religion) — it  gives  to 
them  security  in  their  residence  where  they 
please, — ^preserving  them  against  molesta- 
tion or  constraint  for  the  exercise  of  their 
religion;  and  moreover  forbids  all  public 
prosecutions  for  any  thing  done  during  the 
troubles.  It  ordains  that  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion shall  exist  in  all  places  and  parts  of 


the  kingdom,  and  gives  to  the  ecdesintics 
of  both  sides  who  had  been  dispossessed  of 
their  churches  or  other  property,  the  right 
to  buy  the  same  back  again,  or  to  constrain 
the  actual  owner  ta  buy  them  at  a price  to 
be  fixed  by  arbitration  of  their  own  choice. 
Disinheritance  or  deprivations  made  on  ac- 
count of  adverse  rdigious  opinions,  were 
utterly  void  for  time  past  and  to  come,— a 
provision  of  which  h may  be  observed  that 
it  proves  as  much  sense  of  religious  tolera- 
tion, as  insensibility  to  the  rights  of  per- 
sons. The  Huguenots  were  to  respect  holy 
and  festival  days,  and  their  bindings  were 
not  to  work  out  of  their  shops  nor  in  them, 
so  as  to  disturb  the  sacredness  of  the  occa- 
sion,— a provision  promoting  charity,  since 
to  disturb  the  days  was  as  offensive  as  here 
would  be  the  open  violation  of  Sunday,  and 
even  in  case  of  a breach  of  this  rule  the 
search  for  and  arrest  of  the  offmder  was 
vested  exclusively  in  the  officers  of  justice. 
The  public  worship  according  to  their  reli- 
gion was  secured  to  the  Huguenots  in  cer- 
tain places,  in  town  and  country,  where 
they  formed  a majority,  and  it  was  forbidden 
to  either  party  to  be  guilty  of  irrevmnce  in 
the  sight  of  the  other,  or  towards  his  belief. 
But  the  public  wbrsbip  of  the  Catholics 
was  not  limited  to  any  place,  upon  the  ob- 
vious principle  that  the  minority  was  not 
to  be  equal  to  the  majority — and  as  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Protestants  was  permitted  in  all 
those  places  in  which  they  formed  any  con- 
siderable body,  they  in  truth  suffered  under 
no  real  privation.  And  as  they  nrere  lim- 
ited to  particular  places  (however  impolitic 
such  a limitation  might  be  as  tempting  to 
an  undue  concentration  of  their  force  in 
such  places),  they  were  less  likely  to  be  in- 
volved in  turmoils  and  contentions  with  the 
populace.  In  all  other  respects,  however, 
the  Protestant  was  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  of 
a Catholic  subject  of  France,  and  it  may  be 
observed  that  in  this  respect  no  Protestant 
had  ever  been  deprived  of  them ; their  poor 
and  sick  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  hospi- 
tals ; a provision  made  in  restraint  of  ffie 
superstition  of  the  lower  orders ; they  were 
eligible  to  any  post,  office,  or  station— civil 
or  military.  In  each  parliament,  a cham- 
ber, equally  composed  of  Catholic  and 
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t Huguenot  judges,  was  formed  for  die  trial 
of  causes.  Their  ministers  reoeired  8up> 
port  from  the  crown  (and  it  may  be  ob> 
served  that  Catholic  France  is  now  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  dissenters  re- 
oeire  public  support),  and  they  were  al- 
lowed to  hold,  and  for  many  years  did  hold, 
general  assemblies  and  conventions,  both 
religious  and  political,  for  the  management 
of  their  own  afiairs^ — under  certain  regula- 
tions, however,  which  were  made  with  a 
view  to  restrain  their  political  and  tmpa- 
triodc  affinities.  Lasdy,  Henry  allowed 
them  to  retain  in  their  power  certain  towns 
and  fortified  places,  pai^y  as  a proof  of  his 
own  good  faith  and  of  his  confidence  in 
them  as  good  subjects — but  more  from  a 
sentiment  of  humanity  as  providing  than 
with  a certain  refuge  in  the  ev^t  of  a 
popular  ebullition. 

This  edict,  therefore,  contains  all  the 
principke  of  toleration,  and  almost  all  its 
details— all  certainly  that  it  was  safe  or 
prudent  to  grant,  considering  the  immense 
majority  of  the  Catholics,  the  fixedness  of 
their  faith,  in  which  those  who  did  not  for 
one  motive  or  another  abandon  it,  only 
became  more  steadfast  and  convinced, — and 
the  bitterness  on  both  sides,  the  more  ex- 
asperated as  the  result  of  a civil  war,  in 
which  the  dictates,  not  only  of  all  religion, 
but  of  humanity,  had  been  forgotten,  from 
the  time  of  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of 
Guise  to  the  general  pacification.  Compar- 
ing the  edict  with  the  present  ideas,  pre- 
vailing in  this  country,  of  equal  rights,  it  is 
certainly  liable  to  objection.  But  comparing 
it  with  the  ideas  or  laws  of  . Germany  and 
England,  and  other  Protestant  nations,  as 
they  existed  before  1596,  and  down  to  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  it  is  a solitary  in- 
stance of  humanity,  wisdom,  and  toleration 
in  religious  or  political  concerns. 

This  edict  was  formed  upon  repeated  con- 
sultations with  the  Huguenot  ministers  and 
leaders,  and  canvassed  by  their  conscientious 
arrogance  with  the  secretary  of  a hostile 
power.  It  was  at  last  made  acceptable  to 
them,  and  extremely  distasteful  to  the  Ca- 
tholics, who,  from  the  scarcity  of  examples, 
had  not  yet  learned  the  beauty  of  toleration ; 
and  when  it  was  finally  decreed  and  pro- 


mulgated, the  one  party  having  got  so 
much  more  than  they  could  with  any  reason 
have  aspired  to  hope— the  other  received  it 
in  silent,  and  submitted  to  it  in  charity  and 
faith. 

The  particular  arrangements  and  details 
of  it  had  been  entrusted  by  Henry  lY  to 
four  of  his  ministers — men  odebrated  for 
their  ability,  learning,  and  8kill,r— two  Ca- 
tholics ahd  two  Protestants,  who  sqiaraldy 
and  together  reflected  and  deliberate  upon 
its  provisions  for  two  years^ — for  they,  sen- 
sible of  the  good  failh  of  thek  monarch, 
knew  that  what  they  were  about  to  promul- 
gate was  to  become  an  almost  oiganic  law 
of  the  kingdom,  the  principles  of  which 
could  never  be  annulled,  and  the  expression 
and  details  of  which,  therefore,  required  the 
most  delicate  consideration  of  rival  and  often 
bitt^ly  hostile  interests.  When  the  edhet 
was  published,  as  much  nicety  was  requked 
to  compound  and  settle  the  heartburnings 
and  jealousies  which  it  occasioned. 

In  the  course  of  a little  time  the  two  par- 
ties began  to  be  accustomed  to  their  novd 
and  somewhat  aWkward  condition  of  civil% 
and  humanity  towards  each  other, — the  in- 
considerateness of  zeal,  and  the  turbulence 
of  opinion  were  gradually  suppressed  by 
mildneis  and  by  punishment  And  the 
sentiment  that  the  rights  of  each  party  were 
bounded  and  secured  by  law,  inspired  both 
with  respect  and  reverence  for  foe  govern- 
ment 

In  this  state  foe  parties  remained  until 
about  foe  year  1616,  without  any  violent 
ouforeak,  and  without  any  more  serious 
trouble  than  that  of  compelling  foe  courts 
to  listen  to  claims  and  complaints,  some- 
times reasonable,  sometimes  vexatious,  and 
generally  irritating,  though  of  very  small 
moment  And  if  foe  Huguenots  had  not 
been  led  by  foe  very  nature  of  their  insti- 
tutes to  sympathise  with  foe  political  ten- 
dencies of  other  countries,  they  probably 
would  never  have  had  occasion  to  complain 
of  constraint  or  persecution.  But  in  1615  they 
were  suspected,  and  as  one  at  least  of  their 
historians  admits,  suspected  with  reason,  of 
a political  design  to  form  a distinct  govern- 
ment— and  that  a republic — in  France,  and 
to  separate  themselves  frmn  foe  nation.  In 
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diis  otject  diey,  for  his  penonal  amlntion, 
were  enooiinii^  and  eourted  by  Henry, 
pijnoe  of  Condd>  then  upon  ill  terms  with 
the  reigent  and  the  eourtt  and  him  they 
would  haTp  adopted  as  their  leader,  but  that 
ha  soon  aihsr  ahimdoned  his  treasonable  in- 
tentions. 

The  Protestants  at  this  time  amounted  to 
little  more  than  a million  in  France,  so 
much  had  the  edict  of  Nantes,  peace  and 
indifference,  diminished  their  Tiyaeity  and 
numbers.  Their  general  conrentions  had 
been  regularly  held,  without  any  other  dif- 
ferenee  with  ^e  state  than  such  as  die  bick- 
erings of  their  bigots  about  trifles  might  pro- 
duce. They  had  made  no  con^laint  of 
h^ustice,  of  want  of  faith,  or  of  go<^  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  people  or  government; 
nor  does  there  appear  to  have  existed  any 
grievance  atall— none  certainly  which  mod- 
eration and  calmness  on  their  side  would 
not  have  dispelled.  In  the  towns,  there 
were  occasional  quarrels  between  the  lower 
orders,  who,  perhaps,  only  made  use  of  re- 
ligion and  party  to  indulge  their  natural 
pugnacity,  and  in  these  the  gotemment  pro- 
tected die  Reformed — ^for  even  their  own 
historian  tells,  that  a cow  belonging  to  a 
poor  man  named  Colas,  having  tgrioivsi%, 
and  against  its  nature,  forced  a way  into 
one  of  their  conventicles  during  service,  the 
indignant  congregation,  with  a stem  devo- 
tion to  principle,  condemning  it  to  death,  in 
a body  arose  and  executed  judgment,  which 
event  being  commemorate  in  a satirical 
ballad  called  Fsebe  d Colas,”  or  The 
CowrfCokm,”  the  singing  of  it  in  the  streets 
in  derision  of  the  Reformed,  produced  so 
many  bloody  noses  and  cracked  crowns  that 
it  was  forieden,  by  proclamation,  under 
pain  of  capital  punishment.  Their  own 
historian  says  that  they  appear,  after  this 
buoolical  outrage,  to  have  remained  in  the 
eqjo3rment  of  undisturbed  repose.  Privi- 
legee,  over  and  above  the  rights  secured  by 
the  edict,  were  certainly  granted  to  them,  in 
respect  to  the  places  of  worship,  and  on  one 
occasion  at  least  the  king  was  obliged  to  go 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  person  to  sup- 
press a tumult  which  the  establishment  of 
one  of  their  churches  had  excited. 

In  1619,  the  violence  of  religious  discord 


agambrokeou^notasheretofore,  only  and  | 
entirely  because  one  man  believed  in  one 
mystery  and  another  in  more,  but  upon 
other  more  worldly  and  visible  causes.  The 
edict  of  Nantes,  as  declared  by  the  king,  dif- 
fered in  one  or  two  uninqiortant  particulars 
from  that  promulgated  ao^  registered  by  the 
parliament,  who  had  exercised  the  right 
which,  then,  undoubtedly  belonged  to  them, 
of  refusing  to  register  except  under  such 
terms  as  they  pleased.  The  differences,  as 
stated  by  the  Protestant  historian,  were  firs^ 
that  of  assembling  in  a political  assemUy 
every  two  years,  without  or  with  the  king^s 
permisskm;  and  secondly,  that  of  nominating 
two  persons  to  reside  at  court  to  further  their 
requests,  instead  of  offering  six  from  whom 
the  king  was  to  select  two.  These  and  other 
particulars  evidently  trifles,  made  of  impor- 
tance by  certain  men,  the  duke  de  Bouillon 
and  others,  whose  object  was  by  exciting  the 
Huguenots  to  obtain  so  much  power  as  might 
control  the  court,  were  first  insisted  on  in  1611, 
and  the  demands  repeated  in  every  subse- 
quent assembly.  In  1619  the  Huguenots  re- 
fused to  break  up  their  political  convention 
until  their  demands  were  granted,  and  as  the 
quarrel  grew,  the  sessions  of  the  assembly 
were  transferred  from  Loudun  to  La  Ro- 
chelle. Here  they  repeated  their  requests, 
and  upon  reproaching  to  the  king,  Louis 
XIll,  that  he  had  curtailed  privileges  granted 
both  by  Henry  HI,  and  Henry  lY,  he  an- 
swered that  the  first  had  granted  them 
through  fear,  and  the  last  through  love,  but 
for  his  part,  he  neither  feared  nor  loved 
thenL  Upon  which  answer  as  refusing 
their  demands,  the  Reformers  declared  war : 
gathered  together  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men:  guaranteed  a payment  of 
one  hundred  thousand  crowns  a month, 
and  appointed  as  their  leader  one  whose 
name  is  known — ^Les  Diguieres,  as  among 
the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  of  the 
generals  of  that  time,  and  whose  milita- 
ry and  political  skill  had  given  them  most  ; 
of  the  advantages  which  they  possessed — ; 
but  Les  Diguieres  had  lately  abjured  the 
new  religion  for  which  conversion  he  is  of  : 
course  denounced  as  bribed,  though  he  re- 
jected the  sword  of  constable  which  the 
king  offered  to  him.  The  assembly  then 
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offered  the  command  of  their  army  to  the 
duke  de  Bouillon^  who  also  declined  it^  and 
they  finally  chose  a man  who  deserred 
their  confidence  for  his  ability,  integrity  and 
steadihstness— 4he  duke  de  Rohan.  The 
assembly  reserved  the  superintendence  of 
all  concerns,  military  and  poHtieal,  for  them- 
selves, and  in  testimony  of  their  intention 
to  divMe  file  kingdom,  coined  a seal,  fiie  le- 
gend upon  which  still  puzzles  antiquaries, 
whether  it  was  *^for  Christ  and  for  his 
fiock,^'  or  ''for  Christ  and  for  the  king;’’ 
hot,  says  their  historian,  it  can  scarcely  be 
denfod  that  the  assembly  in  either  case  in- 
tended to  disclaim  the  authority  of  the  state. 

Even  after  all  this  the  king,  though  he 
pubtished  a declaration  against  the  assem- 
bly, promised  continued  protection  to  all  the 
Protestants  who  should  remain  unshaken  in 
their  allegiance.  He  even  took  part  against 
ddinqnents  engaged  in  outrages  upon  the 
reformed,  and  then  proceeded  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Saumur,  one  of  the  fortified  towns 
then  occupied  and  held  by  the  Protestanta. 

Prom  this  time  began  a war  which  termi- 
nated with  the  siege  of  Rochelle  and  its 
capture  in  1628,  by  the  king’s  forces  under 
the  instruction  of  that  most  capable  of  all  great 
men,  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu.  It  began 
and  was  ended  as  a war  evidently  between* 
political  parties,  the  one  striving  to  throw 
o£r  the  royal  authority,  and  to  establish  its 
own  form  of  government,  the  other  to  pre- 
serve its  accustomed  rights,  and  secure 
what  it  of  course  preferred,  the  constitutional 
and  established  political  and  religious  S3rs- 
tem  of  Prance.  It  was  a contest  stricfiy 
and  purely  political,  and  with  which  reli- 
gion had  nothing  to  do,  except  to  embitter 
its  current.  Nothing  is  more  false  or  more 
mistaken,  than  the  tales  which  are  told  of 
this  contest,  as  a persecution  for  religion 
and  against  conscience.  The  same  perse- 
cution— that  is,  military  opposition,  would 
and  must  have  taken  place  if  both  parties 
had  been  Catholics,  or  both  Protestants,  and 
that  it  was  purely  a political  contest — a con- 
test just  preceding,  and  wonderfully  resem- 
bling the  great  rebellion  which  took  place 
about  ten  years  afterwards  in  England,  is 
proved  by  the  meagreness  of  the  religious 
grievances  which  the  Huguenots  set  forth. 


With  the  fall  of  La  Rooh^le  beg^  the 
dedine  of  the  Huguenots.  Ahnoet  all  fiiehr 
principal  leaders  in  war  or  politics  had 
abandoned  them  for  the  ancient  fhifii.  The 
lenity  with  which  all  were  trented  by  the 
government,  after  their  subjugation,  de- 
prived them  of  the  character  of  martyrs,  and 
they  could  not,  at  that  day,  with  any  power  of 
face,  allege  persecution.  The  dukede  Rohan, 
and  the  prince  de  Soubise  his  bro^r,  were 
both  permitted  to  escape,  and  both  returned  to 
Prance.  The  great  mass  was  left  in  the 
possession  of  all  the  civil  rights,  wlueK  file 
edict  of  Nantes  secured  to  them ; but  the 
political  assemblies  being  forlndden,  and  the 
great  political  error  of  Henry  IV,  the  leaving 
in  their  bands  armed  and  foitified  towns  be^ 
ing  corrected,  they  were  deprived  of  all  the 
qualities  which  had  enaUed  them  to  threaten 
to  become  a distinct  and  independent  body 
in  the  state.  Neither  crudties  nor  murders 
were  committed,  nor  attempts  made  to 
change  their  fiiith,  and  they  soon,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  their  political  leaders,  by  the  genius 
of  Richelieu,  and  the  dexterity  of  Mazarin, 
sunk,  with  file  ftiU  enjoyment  of  their  con^ 
science  and  their  annual  synods,  into  an 
honest  and  ill-tempered  insignificance,  from 
which  they  only  occasionally  emerged  to  take 
part  in  the  quarrels  and  commotions  which 
beset  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  From  fiiis 
time  until  1665,  when  it  was  finally  repealed, 
edict  of  Nantes  remained  in  force.  The 
revocation  of  it  was  gradual,  and  at  first  gen- 
tle, and  the  final  decree  was  directed  against 
those  who  gave  no  kind  of  security  for  their 
qualities  as  good  subjects.  The  principle  of 
the  revocation  was  professed  to  be  the  de- 
sire to  unite  all  persons,  living  under  the 
same  government,  in  one  faith,  and  one 
bond  of  opinion,  seeing  that  the  differences 
of  religion  led  in  those  times  and  countries, 
when  its  doctrines  entered  into  every  filing, 
and  every  thing  into  its  doctrines — to  politi- 
cal combinations  and  ideas  totally  inconsis- 
tent with  internal  peace  and  security.  The 
first  means  of  obtaining  this  object  adopted 
by  Louis  XIV,  immediately  after  he  took 
upon  himself  in  1641  the  government  of  his 
kingdom,  were  famous;  such  as  the  release  of 
new  converts  from  certain  taxes  and  contri- 
butions— even  preference  in  admitting  fiiem 
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to  the  poets  uid  eniploymeiits  in  the  anny, 
in  finances,  in  eommevce,  and  in  the  courts. 
This  was  said  to  be  bribery,  but  h was  at 
least  humanity  and  kindness— a better  spirit 
than  the  faggot  or  the  fine  of  oUier  nations— 
better  even  than  the  dennncidtions  of  modem 
days.  The  goYemment  also  took  adrantage 
of  such  disturbances  as  the  inconsiderateness 
and  often  wanton  zeaf  of  the  Huguenots  pro- 
voked, to  dimmish  or  recall  the  particular 
privileges  granted  to  the  congregatbn. 
Gradually  the  admissilHlity  of  the  obstinate 
Protestants  to  public  office  was  rendered 
difficult,  and  finally  impossible.  Those  who 
had  been  preferr^  were  desired  to  retire. 
The  bar  was  shut  to  them — the  business  of 
the  government  was  not  intrusted  to  them, 
and  many,  even  of  the  private  pursuits  of 
life,  were  forbidden,  and  at  last,  in  the 
course  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis,  or  rather  the  death  of  Maza- 
rin,  the  revocation  was  resolved  upon,  or- 
dained and  promulgated  without  creating 
any  public  war,  commotion  or  rebellion. 

The  policy  of  Richelieu  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  La  Rochelle— which  policy  was 
continued  by  Mazarin  and  prevailed  for 
many  years  with  Louis  XIV — ^was  to  treat 
the  Huguenots  kindly , to  secure  them  in  their 
rights,  and  to  take  all  the  measures  which 
might  tend  to  their  conversion.  For  this 
purpose  the  successive  governments  were, 
particular  to  select  for  the  Protestant  dis- 
tricts bishops  and  civil  officers  who  pos- 
sessed in  their  different  characters,  learning, 
eloquence,  mildness,  discretion,  and  firm- 
ness. The  consequence  of  this  prudence 
and  charity  was  the  gradual  conversion  of 
the  Protestants  in  all  the  middle  and  mote 
populous  disiriets  of  the  countiy,  by  dispel- 
ling the  prejudices  of  their  ignorance,  sooth- 
ing their  animosity,  and  elevating  their 
feelings.  In  the  course  of  about  forty  years 
few  were  found,  except  in  the  recesses  of 
France,  where  they  lived  in  a sort  of  primi- 
tive condition,  much  like  the  Vendeans  of 
later  days,  obeying  and  reverencing  their 
pastor  in  the  gnildesSness  of  their  hearts, 
just  as  their  ancestors  and  descendants  rev- 
erenced their  > priest  or  curate ; and,  Uiough 
in  the  want  of  temptation  the  most  innocent 
of  men,— rknowing  httle  or  nothing  beyond 


thek  own  daily  life,  and  its  monotonous 
concerns,— yet  just  by  thek  position  and 
cireumstances  possessed  of  those  charac- 
teristics by  which  thek  leaders  would  most 
easOy  excite  them  to  rush  into  any  re- 
bellion or  puUic  tumuh.  There  were,  in- 
deed, rich  and  influential  Protestants  in 
some  of  the  towns,  but  these  were  not  often 
the  ohgects  of  attack,  as  their  habiti  of  com- 
merce had  taught  them  worldly  prudence, 
and  they  for  the  most  part  remained  in 
France,  steadfast  in  their  faith,  bnt  not  fbr 
that  disorderiy  or  dangerous  subjects. 

In  these  Protestant  rural  districts  the 
power  and  majesty  of  the  simple  and  yet 
dangerous  pastor  ^ outshone  that  of  Louis 
XIV.  Yet  his  inferiority  among  them 
might  not  have  provoked  his  anger  and 
jealousy,  but  for  die  demonstrations  so  often 
and,  considering  thek  means  and  ability, 
so  injudiciously  and  ev^  insolently  made, 
of  thek  resistance  to  his  edicts,  of  thek  pre- 
ference for  other  countries,  for  other  forms 
and  principles  of  government,  and  thek 
constmction  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  as  a 
treaty  of  peace.  It  was  among  these  inno- 
cent people  that  the  past  idea  of  a republic 
in  the  midst  of  France,  and  that  of  thek 
being  an  equal  body  in  the  state,  were  sdll 
cherished.  And  it  was  the  suspicion  of 
thek  disposition  to  public  tumult  and  dis- 
order which  drew  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment towards  them.  Thus  D’Agues- 
seau  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  falsehood 
or  mistake,  says  that  in  1683  the  sixteen 
directors  of  the  synod  had  made  a secret 
resolution,  to  refuse  any  longer  to  obey  the 
laws  that  had  been  imposed  upon  them  in 
respect  to  management  of  thek  meeting- 
houses. This  resolution  was  known  by 
risings  of  the  Huguenots  in  three  or  four 
places.  The  Catholics  at  once  took  to  arms, 
and  the  civil  war  began,  on  a small  scale 
indeed,  but  still  b^^. 

This  event  appears  to  have  been  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  revocation ; and  if  all 
the  letters  and  memoirs  of  the  time  that 
have  come  down  to  ns  are  evidence  of  the 
state  of  public  feeling  and  opinion  in  France, 
they  prove  that  this  measure  was  demanded 
by  the  puUic  voice,  if  that  can  justify  it, 
and  that  it  was,  as  promulgated,  one  of 
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the  most  popular  acts  in  the  long  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. 

The  eruelties^  indeed,  were  not  popular; 
but  it  is  difScult  to  find  in  these  letters  or 
memoirs  any  thing  to  lead  one  to  bdieve  that 
such  horrors  and  atrocities,  as  are  rdated  to 
hmye  occurred,  did  take  place  without  some 
specific  or  extenuating  cause,  or  for  the 
most  part  did  take  place  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Protestants  who  left  France 
filled  all  Protestant  Europe  with  the  com- 
plaint that  they  were  the  most  hardly  used 
i of  men ; and  their  representations,  aided  by 
I the  fancy  of  English  and  Protestant  writers 
I (who,  howerer,  desenre  no  credit  when 
; France  or  the  Cadiolic  religion  is  their  sub- 
I ject)  have  filled  one’s  imagination  with  hor- 
rors and  tragedies  which  it  is  almost  mortir 
fying  to  find  are  probably  poeticaL  But 
whe^er  true  or  false,  it  is  still  to  be  ob- 
senred  fiiat  LouTois  was  then  the  war  min- 
ister of  Loub  XIV,  a politician  notorious 
in  the  history  of  those  times  for  his  cruelty 
and  recklessness,  which  he  carried  beyond 
the  bounds  of  legitimate  hostility,  eyen  in 
respect  to  the  national  enemy.  It  was  by 
his  orders  that  bands  of  brutal  soldiers,  who 
are  never,  as  all  annals  show,  so  ferocious 
as  against  an  undisciplined  peasantry,  were 
sent  into  the  disaffected  and  disobedient  dis- 
tiictB,  and  though  Louis  in  his  great  account 
with  posterity,  must  rightly  bear  the  blame 
of  his  minister’s  folly  or  wickedness,  yet  in 
analysing  the  event,  its  causes,  and  charac- 
ter, it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  cruel- 
ties were  dictated  by  religious  bigotry,  or 
difference  of  religious  faith,  and  whether 
they  would  not  have  been  equally  severe  if 
the  rebellion  had  been  composed  of  disaf- 
fected Catholics. 

This  edict  ordered  the  pastors  to  quit 
France,  or  to  conform  in  two  months.  To 
the  great  body  of  the  Protestants  it  promised 
peace,  and  protection  in  their  business,  per- 
sons and  estate,  without  question  of  their  re- 
ligion, of  which  it  prohibited  the  public 
worship.  The  great  mass  of  the  sect  did 
remain.  The  edict  forbade  any  to  go,  and 
many  escaped,  just  as  if  they  had  been  or- 
dered to  go,  many  would  have  remained. 
Those  who  remained  were  principally  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  to  their  honor 


be  k said,  they  continued  equally  fiuthfbl  to 
their  religion  and  their  country,— not  aban- 
doning the  firs^  nor  offending  agau»t  the 
laws  of  the  last,  and  proving  the  good  faith 
with  which  the  promise  of  security  was 
kept  The  Protestant  historians  of  the 
event  differ  much  in'  the  numbers  of  those 
who  left  the  country.  Basnage  says  from 
threetofour  hundred  thousand;  Bianinieie, 
three  hundred  thousand ; Lar^,  two  hun-  i 
dred  thousand;  and  Rhuheres,  the  same. 
But  when,  after  the  revocation,  the  duke  of  ^ 
Burgundy  caused  the  proper  researches  and  j 
returns  to  be  made,  the  highlit  number  i 
was  fixed,  after  all  allowances,  at  about  j 
sixty-seven  thousand.  | 

It  is  usual  to  wind  up  all  declamation  i 
upon  the  suldect  of  this  revocation,  with  I 
lamentations  of  the  injury  it  inflicted  upon  | 
France,  her  commerce,  arts,  and  manufac-  i 
tures,  by  withdrawing  so  many  artisans, 
and  so  much  wealth  from  their  country. 
That  they  departed  with  their  wealth  is  cer- 
tainly no  reflection  upon  the  Catholic  gov- 
ernment But  in  truth,  of  all  who  left,  the 
artisans  formed  the  smallest  proportion,  and 
the  aits  and  advance  of  France  suffered  no 
delay.  That  other  countries  were  improved 
by  such  skill  as  the  French  carried  into 
them,  is  possible,  considering  the  great 
comparative  superiority  of  France ; but  if 
the  loss  had  been  infinitely  greater  than  it 
was,  it  would  not  have  equalled  what  she 
saved  in  blood,  money  and  happiness,  in  the 
event  of  another  civil  and  religious  war. 
And  but  for  the  cruelties  which  a rude  sol- 
diery committed,  the  event  might  have  hap- 
pened, without  exciting  the  sympathy  of 
after  times,  and  without  leaving  upon  the 
memory  of  Louis  XIV,  the  stain  which  it 
is  now  perhaps  impossible  to  efface,  but 
which  the  hand  of  severe  and  intelligent  jus- 
tice would  not  have  {daced  there. 

For  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show, 
that,  as  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  the  first 
and  for  two  centuries  the  only  European 
act  of  liberality  in  respect  to  different  reli- 
gious creeds,  so  the  revocation-  of  k,  if  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  suffering 
party,  in  those  countries  where  they  formed 
a minority,  are  to  regulate  our  opinions,  as 
they  are  not,  was  a wise,  just,  and  politic 
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measure.  The  revocation  is  indeed  to  be 
deeply  regretted — the  rather  as  it  appears  at 
this  day,  that  if  not  made  an  act  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  absorption  of  the  Protestants 
into  the  national  religion,  must  soon 
have  effected  the  desires  of  the  monarch 
and  the  people.  It  is  in  some  sense  to  be 
regretted  as  an  act  of  intolerance,  which  hu- 
manity and  Christianity  might  have  inter- 
fered to  prevent,  even  at  the  risk  of  political 
disorder  and  turbulence,  and  also  as  an  act 
partly  justifying  or  extenuating  the  like  in- 
tolerance and  persecution  in  other  coun- 
tries, of  which  the  party  dominant  in  France 
supplied  the  objects,  and  it  is  still  more 
deeply  to  be  deplored,  because  of  the  suffer- 
ings which  men  of  humble  life  and  narrow 
means,  experienced  from  those  who,  though 
sincere  in  their  sense  of  duty,  might  have 
waited  for  the  changes  of  time,  or  borne  with 
the  temporary  aberrations  of  their  adversa- 
ries, in  the  hope  of  a less  painful  condition  of 
uniformity  of  faith. 

But  in  judging  of  this  eve.nt,  our  present 
sentiments  are  not  the  criterion  which  any 
rule  of  justice  supplies.  The  authors  of  this 
measure  must  be  judged,  so  far  as  we  may 
judge  at  ail,  according  to  the  lights  which 
they  possessed,  and  the  then  state  of  the 
human  mind.  In  this  respect,  mere  human 
justice  will  not  draw  from  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  much  reason  for  accusa- 
tion and  condemnation;  for  if  it  were,  at 
that  time,  a political  principle  universally 
agreed  upon,  as  a rule  in  all  nations  of  what- 
ever faith,  that  different  religions  should  not 
be  tolerated  under  the  same  government, 
and  if  it  were  a principle  of  all  religious 
sects,  that  one’s  religious  adversary  was  not 
a Christian,  which  it  so  clearly  was,  that  in 
all  public  proceedings  of  the  Huguenots,  the 
Catholics  were  denounced  as  the  followers 
of  Antichrist,  and  if  it  were  also  a principle 
of  universal  law,  that  one  whose  opinions 
were  not  Christian  was  not  entitled  to  live 
in  the  social  compact,  nor  to  enjoy  its  pro- 
tection and  advantages : all  of  which  princi- 
ples were  so  well  and  universally  established 
by  decrees,  confessions,  synods  and  coun- 
cils, as  to  expose  the  advocate  of  tolerance 
himself  to  the  suspicion  and  punishment 
of  treason  and  heresy — ^then  certainly  no- 
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thing  can  be  more  unjust  or  narrow  than  to 
visit  upon  any  one  nation,  person,  or  act  of 
those  times,  the  blame  which  was  then  due  to 
all,  and  would  now  be  deserved  by  any  who 
should  be  guilty  of  intolerance  or  persecu- 
tion for  religious  opinions.  And  if  any  dif- 
ference should  be  made  between  the  intole- 
rance of  one  party  and  of  the  other  in  those 
days,  mere  justice  again  would  teach  us  that 
that  body  was  least  deserving  of  censure, 
and  better  entitled  to  excuse,  which  never 
having  changed  nor  innovated  upon  its  an- 
cient faith  complained  that  their  own  confi- 
dence in  it  was  weakened,  and  their  peace, 
security  and  happiness  invaded  and  destroyed 
by  the  professors  of  new  opinions,  who  in 
their  zeal  to  spread  them,  looked  upon  human 
beings  and  human  comforts,  and  human 
rights,  as  the  least  considerable  of  all  impe* 
diments. 

For  it  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  die  re- 
former to  leave  men  in  the  possession  of 
their  original  sentiments,  or  even  of  their 
right  to  retain  them.  It  was  his  sincere  and 
conscientious  conviction  and  still  is,  that  his 
duty  was  to  preach  the  gospel  as  he  under- 
stood it,  to  all  men  blinded  and  benighted, 
to  use  his  own  cant,  by  the  delusions  which 
had  so  long  enervated  their  minds,  and  which 
still  remain  to  beguHe  and  endanger  at  least 
five-sixths  of  the  Christian  world.  It  was 
his  duty  to  sacrifice  himself,  and  well,  and 
faithfully  he  often  did  it ; and  not  only  him- 
self, but  all  princes,  people,  and  common- 
wealth— to  expose  them — to  plunge  them 
into  dissensions,  violence,  bloodshed,  and 
civil  war,  in  his  efforts  to  convert  them  to 
his  truth.  For  this  purpose  neither  politi- 
cal nor  civil  rights,  nor  even  morals,  as  all 
were  understood  and  had  been  established, 
were  safe  bom  his  inroads  and  conscien- 
tious zeal,  and  with  this  energy  and  revolu- 
tion, were  also  mixed  much  of  that  self-love, 
that  innate  conviction  of  superiority,  that 
confidence  in  his  own  election  to  do  the  work 
of  the  Lord,  which  while  it  fortified,  also  em- 
bittered him,  and  finally  led  him  to  the  be- 
lief that  his  enemies  .and  opposers  were  also 
those  of  the  Almighty,  and  unfit,  therefore, 
as  vessels  of  wrath  and  perdition,  to  be 
trusted  with  themselves,  or  their  own  reli- 
gious faith.  To  be  ever  wakeful^  strenuous 
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and  constant — ^to  overthrow  the  power  of 
Rome^  and  place  upon  its  ruins  his  own 
theories  and  domination^  though  deluding 
himself  and  his  followers  with  the  promise 
of  a visionary  and  fantastic  liberty,  were  his 
principle  and  characteristic ; and  if  his  ad> 
versaries  had  been  careless  or  unmindful  of 
their  charge — ^if  they  had  not  been  at  least 
as  brave,  as  nerved,  and  as  conscientious  as 
himself— -if  they  had  not  been  indued  with 
the  same  strength  and  activity  of  conviction 
and  enterprise,  and  if  their  belief  of  his  er- 
rors had  not  been  os  fervid  as  that  of  their 
own  rectitude,  his  efforts,  speaking  upon 
human  perceptions,  would  probably  have 
had  no  limits  but  Christendom.  Such  char- 
acteristics did  not  consist  with  tolerance.  If 
it  was  his  duty  to  preach  his  opinions,  it 
was  their  right  to  retain  their  own.  If  it 
was  his  dnty,  and  his  duty  he  always  con- 
strued to  be  his  right,  to  blame  all  that  they 
revered,  and  to  violate  all  that  they  res- 
pected, and  to  desecrate  all  that  they  wor- 
shipped, it  was  their  right  to  refuse  to  listen 
— to  arrest  his  attempts,  and  to  punish  him 
for  the  disturbances  he  created,  and  the  evil 
he  did,  and  when  the  numbers  at  his  side 
began  to  make  it  difficult  to  punish,  the  con- 
flict between  this  constructive  right  on  one 
side,  and  a sense  of  positive  right  on  the 
other,  was  to  be  ended  only  by  that  argu- 
ment which  Richelieu  expressed,  when  he 
inscribed  upon  the  cannon  to  be  used  against 
La  Rochelle,  ‘^MmartUio  regtm/*  the  last 
argument  of  the  state. 

The  idea  of  unity  of  faith  was  (and  is, 
and  must  be,  however  it  may  be  disguised  or 
forgotten)  the  principle  of  each  sect,  and  at 
this  time  when  religious  doctrines  disturbed 
the  minds  of  all  the  world — ^when  the  words 
grace,  sanctification,  justification,  free  will, 
predestination,  election,  &c.,  formed  the 
subjects  of  daily  unintelligible  conversa- 
tion and  unmeaning  dispute  among  all 
classes  of  people — ^the  doctor,  the  courtier, 
and  the  artisan-«*when  conclusions  of  the- 
ology entered  into  every  concern  of  life,  and 
bore  upon  all  its  transactions,  public  and 
private,  the  conflict  of  opinions  became  in- 
supportable as  fraught  with  all  the  dangers 
and  disquietude  whioh  the  turbulence  of  a 
minority  directed  against  the  most  savage  of 


all  despotisms,  that  of  a majority,  could  en- 
gender. The  exclusive  possession,  there- 
fore, not  only  of  the  true  faith,  aa  involving 
one’s  salvation,  but  of  political  power  as  pre- 
venting these  envenomed  discussions  and 
public  disorders,  necessarily  became  the 
trait  of  each  new  sect  as  it  successively 
arose,  and  the  absolute  conformity  of  reli- 
gion, which  always  produces  more  or  less 
conformity  of  public  and  private  principle 
and  conduct,  was  regarded,  and  not  without 
reason,  as  indispensable  in  every  commu- 
nity and  kingdom. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the 
real  or  pretended  advantages  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, (and  it  is  not  meant  to  deny  that  by  its 
reaction  it  purged  the  Church  of  many  evils 
and  corruptions,  not  in  respect  of  its  religious 
faith,  but  of  ecclesiastical  practices  which  had 
heretofore  defiled  it,)  it  never  can  be  pre- 
sumed by  any  sane  man  that  toleration,  that 
is,  the  open  profession  of  any  religious  be- 
lief, was  either  its  avowed  or  accidental  in- 
tention or  consequence ; but  this  toleration 
born  of  the  fatigue  and  disgust  which  philo- 
sophy and  men  at  length  experienced  in 
prolonged,  innumerable,  and  irritating  dis- 
putations, uncertainties,  and  violence  of 
and  concerning  doctrines  and  mysteries,  was, 
and  is  in  direct  and  diametrical  opposition 
to  the  principles  and  practice  of  its  leaders 
and  followers.  Nothing  can  be  more  false 
to  history,  or  more  unphilosophica],  more 
ignorant  even  than  to  contend  that  religious 
liberty  was,  as  is  daily  brayed  in  our  ears, 
the  intention  and  effect  of  the  Reformation. 
The  liberty  of  opinion  or  of  conscience,  or 
of  public  worship  according  to  conscience, 
was  the  very  last  thing  which  the  first  or 
subsequent  reformers  avowed  or  permitted, 
and  even  at  this  day  it  is  difficult  to  per- 
ceive that  the  upholders  of  the  Reformation 
are  more  inclined  to  allow  a difference  of 
opinion  upon  matters  of  faith,  rnmals  or 
conduct,  than  are  their  adversaries,  or  were 
their  predecessors. 

While  Luther  was  shaking  the  circle 
which  surrounded  him*  the  contest  was  one 
between  himself  and  the  Pope — a word 
which,  on  his  side,  denoted  an  individual, 
and  on  that  of  his  adversaries  a principle. 
After  the  outbreak,  the  quarrel  lost  the  sim- 
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pie  character  of  an  attempt  to  correct  mere 
abuses^  and  assumed  that  of  mixed  specula- 
tion and  temporal  dominion.  The  violence 
of  the  pulpit  and  the  schools  was  followed 
by  that  of  armies,  and  wherever  the  Refor- 
mation set  its  foot,  civil  war,  and  the  worst 
of  civil  wars,  that  of  religious  intolerance, 
was  found  to  sprout  and  flourish.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  veiled  as  a contest  for  civil  rights. 
In  (Germany,  in  France,  and  in  Scotland,  it 
was  avowed  as  religious.  In  aU,  however,  it 
was  of  the  same  complicated  character,  and 
in  each  it  flourished  or  fell  according  to  the 
prepossession  of  the  government,  or  the 
strength  of  the  arm  of  flesh.  In  none  was 
toleration  thought  oC 
“ It  was  then  held  inconsistent,^’  says  a 
Protestant  writer  of  this  day,  with  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  magistrate  to  permit  any  reli- 
gion but  his  own,  inconsistent  with  his 
duty  to  suffer  any  but  the  true.”  What 
was  the  true  was  a question  to  be  solved  by 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  universities  and 
synods,  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as 
himself,  and  he  who  had  not  hit  upon  the 
true  was  punishable  not  only  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  opinion,  but  for  the  opinion 
itself.  Thus  Luther,  whose  character, 
though  it  shows  many  of  the  coarser  and 
more  vulgar  traits  of  sensuality,  narrowness 
of  views,  and  abandoned  love  of  popularity, 
does  not  appear  to  possess  that  of  actual 
cruelty,  denounced  and  held  to  be  worthy  of 
punishment  all  who  difiered  from  him  in 
opinion,  and  his  followers  thinking  with 
him,  cut  off  the  Calvinists  from  all  salva- 
tion, and  Calvin  himself,  in  earlier  days  the 
object  of  persecution  by  his  brother  re- 
formers, (who  at  one  time  drove  him  from 
Geneva,  where  he  aflerwards  re-establish- 
ed himself,)  not  a civil  magistrate,  nor 
charged  with  judicial  authority,  nor  res- 
ponsible for  any  defect  of  public  justice,  but 
possessed  of  an  ecclesiastical  influence  so 
great  and  of  power  so  unequalled,  that  all 
that  is  claimed  for  a Pope  on  the  score  of 
infallibility  is  insignificant  as  compared  with 
what  was  due  to  him,  denounced  James 
Gruel,  a learned  man  of  those  days,  as 
heretical  in  the  doctrines  of  predestination, 
and  deficient  in  morals,  in  Calvin’s  opinion, 
and  Gruel  was  beheaded  for  his  ideas.  He 


burned  Servetus,  or  rather  condemned  him 
to  death,  for  he  alleges  that  he  used  his  in- 
fluence with  the  magistrates  to  change  the 
mode  of  death  to  decapitation,  but  the  no- 
tion that  he  had  done  a wrong  act,  or  one 
of  even  ^ubtful  virtue,  never  disturbed  him. 
Nay  the  intention  to  do  it  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  wrong,  for  knowing  some  time 
before  of  Servetus’  wish  to  come  to  Geneva, 
and  that  his  apprehension  of  Calvin’s  re- 
sentment deterred  him,  Calvin  writing  to 
two  friends  said  that  he  would  not  commit 
himself — that  if  Servetus  came  he  should  do 
so  at  his  risk,  and  that  he  would  not  suffer 
hhn  if  he  did  come  to  go  away  safe,  (sahnui) 
in  one  letter,  alive  (vmui)  in  another.  Yet 
Servetus  was  no  disturber  of  the  state — his 
book  had  been  published  in  another  coun- 
try— he  had  never  been  in  Geneva — ^he  had 
never  expressed  any  opinion  within  their 
jurisdiction,  and  he  was  fbrced  to  this  town  in 
flying  to  escape  the  persecution  against  him 
in  Vienne  where  his  book  was  printed,  so 
that  here  were  civil  magistrates,  whose 
power  to  notice  offences  was  necessarily 
bounded  by  their  own  territory,  justified  and 
bound  according  to  the  opinion  and  judg- 
ment of  Calvin  and  his  fellow  theologians, 
to  put  to  death  a man  whose  mere  ideas 
they  judged  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  unity 
and  peace  of  their  Church.  8o  Castalio, 
another  learned  man,  and  author  of  a trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  Latin,  was  banished 
by  Calvin  because  he  did  not  embrace  pre- 
destination in  its  full  extent,  and  also  be- 
cause he  had  peculiar  ideas  about  the  song 
of  Solomon.  Grotius,  fifty  years  afler,  says 
of  Calvin,  that  he  placed  no  faith  in  him  as 
he  knew  how  ^*iniquitously  and  virulently  he 
had  treated  better  men  than  himself,  Cas- 
sander  Balderinus,  and  Castalio.”  Even 
Melancthon,  tolerable  mild,”  who  was  all 
for  humanity  and  benevolence,  dared  not  to 
disapprove  of  the  murder  of  Servetus,  but 
was  induced,  in  a letter  to  Beza,  to  express 
his  approbation  of  the  crime.  It  is  true  that 
Servetus*  doctrines  were  directed  equally 
against  all  religions,  and  against  aU  the  then 
sects,  but  this  so  far  from  giving  any  one  a 
right  to  punish,  might  have  been  in  hu- 
manity a reason  why  all  should  neglect  him. 
Theodore  de  Beza,  the  most  distinguished 
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of  Calyin’s  friends,  published  a work  (after 
Calvin’s  own  justification  of  himself),  in 
which  contending  for  the  propriety  of  the  cap- 
ital punishments  of  heretics,  he  laments  that 
he  has  in  opposition  to  him,  not  only  such 
skeptics  or  academics  as  Castalio  (who  in 
a short  tract  directed  against  Calvin  had 
faintly  doubted  the  virtue  of  public  execu- 
tion for  opinions),  but  even  some  pious  and 
learned  men,  and  in  his  work  Beza  upholds 
that  heretical  opinions,  that  is,  opinions  not 
accordant  with  Calvin’s,  are  to  be  punished 
by  death  or  other  corporal  punishment,  on 
the  ground  of  the  excessive  atrocity  of  the 
crime — ^the  crime  of  difiering  from  Calvin, 
and  by  the  force  of  all  precedents  in  the  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  history.  Lipsius  too 
about  1590,  published  a work  in  which  he 
inveighed  against  the  toleration  of  more 
than  one  religion  in  a state,  and  in  urging 
the  necessity  of  punishment  for  difference  of 
opinion,  exclaims,  " Bum,  cut  off  some 
members  that  the  rest  may  live,”  and  when 
Eoonhest,  a man  of  learning  dedicated  to 
the  magistrates  of  Leyden  his  courageous 
answer  to  Lipsius,  against  the  horrid  prac- 
tice of  visiting  opinions  with  death,  they 
thought  fit  to  declare  by  a public  act  that 
they  did  not  accept  the  dedication,  so  that 
from  1554  when  Calvin  vindicated  the 
magistrates  and  himself  for  the  death  of  Ser- 
vetus  down  to  1590,  which  was  eight  years 
before  the  edict  of  Nantes,  no  Protestant 
community  had  any  other  idea  than  that 
those,  who  under  the  promise  that  the  Bible 
was  open  to  all  men’s  construction,  ven- 
tured to  put  upon  it  their  own  construction 
differing  from  that  of  the  majority,  were 
justly  deserving  of  death  for  their  opinions, 
and  as  is  well  said  by  an  English  Protestant 
writer  of  this  day  of  great  learning,  At  the 
end  of  the  16th  century,  the  simple  proposi- 
tion that  men,  for  holding  heterodox  opi- 
nions in  religion,  ought  not  to  be  burned  alive 
or  put  to  death,  was  in  itself  a heresy  expo- 
sing its  defender  to  punishment,  and  no  one 
had  yet  pretended  to  assert  the  general  right 
of  religious  worship  which  in  fact  was 
rarely  or  never  conceded  to  the  Catholics  in 
a Protestant  country,  though  the  Huguenots 
in  Fimice  shed  oceans  of  blood  to  secure 
the  same  privilege  for  themselves,”  of  the 


truth  of  which  conclqsion  it  is  not  necessary 
to  trouble  you  with  more  proofs  than  have^ 
been  given,  easily  as  they  might  be  displayed. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  state  of 
feeling  was  but  little  changed,  though  to- 
wards its  close  executions  or  severe  cor- 
poral punishments,  judicially  inflicted  for 
religious  belief  diminished  in  number  in  all 
countries,  except  England  and  Scotland, 
but  in  none  were  so  much  disused  as  in 
France,  among  the  Catholics.  Still  the 
idea  of  toleration,  that  is,  of  that  religious 
liberty  by  which  each  man  was  entitled 
publicly  to  worship  God,  according  to  his 
own  tenets,  and  to  believe  what  he  pleased, 
however  absurd  and  brainless,  or  wise  and 
gifted  he  might  be,  was,  it  may  be  said, 
scarcely  conceived ; for  the  most  strenuous 
and  boldest  of  the  humane  and  liberal  had 
gone  no  further  than  to  deny  the  wisdom 
of  penal — but  more  especially  of  capital 
punishments  for  mere  private  peculiar  re- 
ligious opinions.  In  the  beginning  of  that 
century  the  Arminians,  denying  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  first  demanded  a 
public  toleration  in  Holland,  where  it  pre- 
vailed, and  the  great  Grotius,  in  his  famous 
speech  to  the  magistrates,  claimed  for  this 
sect  the  free  use  of  the  churches  upon  this 
particular  ground,  itself  intolerant,  that  mere 
separate  toleration  of  sectarian  establish- 
ments in  the  same  country,  rent  the  bosom 
of  the  Church ; the  result  of  which  claim 
was  that  Alten-Barnaveldt,  the  greatest 
man  and  wisest  patriot  whom  Holland 
had  ever  produced,  the  real  cause  of  her 
independence,  and  a model  of  virtue  and 
goodness,  was  put  to  death  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four,  by  judicial  sentence,  for  not 
believing  in  predestination.  And  this  same 
Grotius,  one  of  the  men  who  have  most 
given  to  Holland  her  fame,  was  condemned 
for  the  same  cause  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, from  which  he  only  escaped  by  flying 
into  Sweden.  In  the  same  century  Fuller 
in  England  laments  the  sympathy  which 
the  people  showed  for  Legal  and  Wight- 
man,  who  had  been  burned  by  James  I for 
their  opinions  in  1614,  which  sympathy, 
however,  does  not  appear  in  that  Protestant 
country,  to  have  been  ever  extended  to  Ca- 
tholics. 
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About  the  middle  of  that  centuiy  it  seems 
to  have  been  admitted  by  some  men  of 
learning,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated 
Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  Liberty  of  Prophe- 
sying, and  it  was  the  extent  of  their  admis- 
sion, that  no  matter  of  mere  opinion,  nor 
error  of  doctrine  that  was  not  of  itself  sin, 
was  to  be  persecuted  or  punished  by  death 
or  corporal  suffering.  In  this  sentiment 
Bayle  followed  at  the  close  of  the  century, 
ridiculing  the  construction  of  the  text  upon 
which  the  respective  dominant  parties  had 
justified  their  intolerance — Compel  them 
to  come  in.’’  But  between  this  admission 
of  Taylor,  and  simple  and  complete  tolera- 
tion,— ^between  the  total  indifference  to  mere 
opinions,  and  the  permission  to  disseminate 
and  uphold  them,  and  worship  according  to 
conscience,  there  is  a great  gulf  which  no  Pro- 
testant country  in  Europe  passed  for  more 
than  one  hunted  years  afterwards.  In  some 
nations  indeed  the  degree  of  liberality  be- 
came greater  as  those  of  the  majority  per- 
mitted the  public  worship  of  other  dissenting 
sects.  But  taking  the  great  division  to  be 
what  it  always  must  remain  between  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics,  in  no  country,  ex- 
cept in  France,  during  the  existence  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  which  was  repealed  about 
the  close  of  this  century,  did  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate permit,  nor  by  the  intimate  relation 
still  existing  between  theologians  and  the 
municipal  law,  could  he  permit  the  public  ex- 
istence of  an  adverse  religion.  The  Church 
of  England  was  crushed  by  its  fellow  dis- 
senters (to  whom  it  sacrificed  the  little  that 
it  had  in  character,  doctrine,  and  in  polity), 
during  the  great  rebellion  of  1688,  but  un- 
der neither  was  the  Catholic  allowed  to 
shew  his  own  religious  belief. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth down  to  that  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
a period  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  the  condition  of  the  Catholics  in 
England  (from  which  country  flow  so  many 
tirades  about  toleration,  and  which  habitu- 
ally preaches  a public  virtue  that  it  does 
not  practice)  was  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Protestants  of  France,  during  and  for  about 
fifty  years  next  after  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes.  Thus  in  England  the  Ca- 
tholic was  not  allowed  by  statutes  passed 


as  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  in- 
vigorated by  those  of  William  and  Mary 
about  1695,  to  depart  five  miles  from  his  own 
dwelling;  and  in  France  the  Protestant  was 
forbidden  to  fly  his  country.  In  each  coun- 
try the  one  and  the  other  were  both  forbid- 
den by  public  acts  to  appear  at  court,  to 
practice  law  or  physic,  or  bear  any  public 
office  or  charge.  In  England,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II,  Catholic  noblemen  were  de- 
prived of  their  seats  in  the  house  of  lords ; 
and  in  France  the  very  few  who  remained, 
were  excluded  from  all  military  or  civil  em- 
ployment In  England  Catholics  could  not 
rise  in  the  army,  the  navy,  or  the  law,  and 
those  who  married  otherwise  than  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  establishment,  were 
deprived  of  their  rights  in  each  other’s  es- 
tate, and  both  incurred  a heavy  fine,  while 
in  France  Protestants  could  not  marry  ex- 
cept according  to  the  Cfiitholic  rite.  French 
children  were  bribed  to  be  educated  by  Ca- 
tholics, and  taken  from  their  father’s  care, 
if  he  relapsed  into  Protestantism.  And  Car 
tholic  English  children  sent  beyond  sea  to 
be  educated,  forfeited  all  their  rights  and 
estates,  if  they  did  not  renounce  their  reli- 
gion in  six  months  after  their  return.  A 
Catholic  who  in  England  would  not  take 
the  oath  against  transubstantiation,  that  is, 
abjure  his  religion,  was  forbidden  to  keep, 
under  penalty  of  seizure,  any  arms,  or  gun- 
powder, or  a horse  above  the  value  of  five 
pounds,  was  moreover  to  suffer,  by  his  mere 
refusal,  as  a recusant  convict,  thereby  incur- 
ring the  loss  of  all  his  estate  and  means  of 
life,  and  being  out  of  the  protection  by  the  law, 
a fate  which  might  consign  him  to  a violent 
death,  and  often  did  consign  him  to  endless 
imprisonment.  But  this  has  no  parallel  in 
France.  Protestant  schools  in  France,  how- 
ever, were  not  to  be  kept  within  six  leagues 
of  any  town,  and  in  England  a Catholic 
who  kept  school  was  to  be  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  In  England  the 
inheritance  of  an  educated  Papist  was  to  be 
taken  from  him  to  pass  to  his  next  Protest- 
ant relation,  but  in  France  no  deprivation 
was  allowed  for  religious  differences.  Lou- 
vois,  the  savage  minister  of  Louis  XIV, 
wrote  to  the  governors  that  the  troops  in 
the  Protestant  districts  were  to  be  quartered 
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upon  the  Huguenots  doubly ; twenty  upon 
him  for  ten  upon  a Catholic.  And  in  1723, 
in  addition  to  the  double  taxes  which  in 
England  were  at  all  times  laid  upon  Catho- 
lics, an  act  of  parliament  levied  upon  them, 
exclusive  of  all  the  rest  of  the  nation,  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  equal  to  about 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  this  day,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  prosecu- 
tions for  conspiracies,  in  which,  as  Catho- 
lics merely,  they  had  no  concern,  and  in 
which  those  who  were  implicated  were  in- 
volved with  all  the  Jacobite  Protestant  party. 
At  any  time  a Catholic  not  having  lands  of 
twenty  marks  a year,  nor  worth  forty  pounds, 
must  abjure  the  realm  or  his  religion,  and 
it  was  felony  to  remain  after  a justice  of  the 
peace  had  ordered  him  to  depart.  While 
the  baptism  of  his  children  by  any  but  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  incurred 
a penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds  ; not 
participating  at  communion  service  once 
a year,  and  not  attending  the  established 
Church  service  once  a month,  were  visited 
with  the  heavy  penalty  of  forty  pounds, 
doubling  themselves  for  each  omission.  In 
France  the  Huguenot  meeting-houses  were 
tom  down,  and  the  flock  was  forbidden  to 
worship  in  public  j but  in  England,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  be  present  at  mass, 
was  worth  two  hundred  pounds,  and  in  that 
of  William  III,  in  the  year  1700,  it  cost  the 
same  sum ; the  priest  who  celebrated  it  was 
liable  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  he 
who  detected  him  received  a reward  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  In  both  countries  those 
who,  having  once  conformed,  relapsed,  were 
subject  to  heavy  punishments ; and  the  Ca- 
tholic who  brought  into  England  any  thing 
blessed  by  the  Pope,  was  liable  to  a prse- 
munire,  that  is,  to  be  hanged,  drawn  and 
quartered. 

In  France  the  Huguenots  began  to  return 
in  about  1740,  and  no  notice  was  afterwards 
taken  of  them  by  the  government,  of  which 
Cardinal  Henry,  the  head,  checked  one  or 
two  attempts  to  revive  the  ancient  quarrels, 
as  is  admitted,  even  by  the  bigoted  Sis- 
mondi.  Their  position  in  the  world  did  not 
often  induce  them  to  aspire  to  any  offices 
of  state,  but  they  passed  their  lives  in  civil 
security,  reliev^  of  vexations,  and  dis- 


creetly veiling  their  worship  from  such  ob- 
servation as  might  have  excited  disturbance, 
a prudence  more  owing  to  their  weakness 
than  their  disposition.  Since  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  religion  by  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, they  have  equal  rights  in  all  respects, 
though  just  after  the  restoration  they  were 
involved  in  some  transient  difficulties  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of  a perse- 
cution, and  which  their  adversaries  deny  to 
have  been  even  ill-treatment.  Their  num- 
ber is  about  a million,  as  it  was  at  the  re- 
vocation ; their  churches  are  where  they 
choose  to  place  them,  and  when  they  re- 
quire others,  which  has  not  happened,  ex- 
cept to  rebuild  those  dilapidated  by  time, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  same  aid  as  Catho- 
lics, and  receive  it  from  the  government 
Their  preachers  are  also  partly  supported 
by  the  national  revenues,  as  are  the  Catho- 
lics, and  whatever  new  Christian  sect  arises. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  increase,  that 
they  attract  attention,  make  proselytes,  or 
are  popular. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  many 
of  the  most  odious  laws  in  force  in  England 
and  Ireland  against  Catholics,  were  repealed 
after  great  and  violent  opposition.  The  re- 
peated eflbrts  made  by  liberal  men  to  revoke 
their  exclusion  from  high  public  offices  and 
seats  injhe  houses,  were  unavailing  and  de- 
feated until  1828,  when  the  same  ministers 
who  had  always  led  the  opposition  against 
their  emancipation,  as  it  was  called,  were 
driven  by  political  combinations  to  make  a 
voluntary  abandonment  of  their  own  pre- 
judices, and  a vicarious  sacrifice  of  the  con- 
sciences of  their  own  supporters.  The  Ca- 
tholics were  then  admitted  to  equal  political 
rights,  and  the  incredulous  Englishman,  to 
his  own  surprise  and  discomfiture,  still  finds 
himself  alive,  the  Inquisition  not  yet  at  work, 
the  island  unconquered  by  the  forces  of  the 
Pope,  and  her  gracious  majesty,  the  de- 
fender of  the  faith,  still  the  head  of  the 
Church,  and  the  teeming  happy  mother  of 
other  scarcely  less  divine  offspring. 

While,  therefore,  there  existed  in  En- 
gland, for  the  last  one  hundred  years  the 
first  Protestant  nation  of  the  world,  from 
the  year  1570  down  to  the  year  1828,  such 
bitterness  as  compelled  not  only  the  enact- 
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ment^  but  the  enforcement  of  such  laws, 
diTesting  subjects  of  rank,  character,  and 
education,  and  in  all  the  classes  of  society,  j 
simply  because  of  their  religious  opinions, 
of  all  the  rights  of  the  social  compact,  and  | 
all  the  happiness  of  life,  it  is,  one  does  not 
know  whether  to  say,  most  wicked  or  most 
stupid,  to  talk  of  and  dwell  upon  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  as  an  act  of  un- 
exampled and  unequalled  bigotry  and  atro- 
city. Whatever  bigotry  is  perceptible  in 
France  is  more  evident  in  England,  as 
there  of  a later  and  more  enlightened  day. 
The  bishops  and  priests  around  Louis  XIV 
in  1655,  consented,  at  least  the  greater  num- 
ber, to  the  revocation,  but  it  was  an  act  of 
the  civil  authority ; and  the  ministers  of  the 
establishment  in  England,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  in  1828,  opposed  the  emancipa^ 
tion,  and  advised  Gleoige  III,  at  least  as 
> bigoted  as  Louis  XIV,  that  his  coronation 
oath  bound  him  to  prevent  its  relief.  The 
duke  of  Burgundy,  the  expectant  successor 
of  Louis  XIV,  approved  in  1670,  of  the 
revocation,  on  political  reasons  exclusively, 
in.  a paper  which  he  drew  up,  and  which 
remains  to  prove  how  much  France  lost  in 
his  death.  The  duke  of  York  opposed 
emancipation  in  1826,  he  being  the  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  throne,  and  bound 
himself  by  a solemn  pledge,  which  is  not, 
however,  a monument  of  genius,  never  to 
consent  to  it  But  in  truth,  in  France,  in 
1685,  and  in  England,  in  1828,  bigotry  was 
not  so  much  the  motive,  as  political  neces- 
sities and  theories. 

The  reformation  in  England  owes  its 
origin  to  the  amorous  desires  of  Henry 
VIII,  who  had  determined  to  marry  Anna 
Boleyn,  to  do  which  the  divorce  by  the 
Pope  from  Catherine  was  necessary.  This 
the  Pope  refused  to  grant,  as  against  all 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Catholic 
Church ; and  the  change  in  religious  faith 
was  then  enacted  by  parliament.  The  power 
of  the  crown  came  in  aid  of  it,  under  Eliza- 
beth, and  those  who  had  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  divorce  by  the  council,  denied  of 
course  the  legitimacy  of  Anna’s  daughter, 
the  really  bloody  Elizabeth.  The  conse- 
quence was  quarrels  and  bitterness,  of 
which  the  use  was  religion,  and  the  motive 


politics;  and  the  animosity  which  in  all 
probability  would  have  been  soothed,  if  the 
mildness  of  the  present  day  had  then  pre- 
vailed, resulted  in  fixing  Elizabeth,  who 
was  certainly,  strangely  for  a Protestant, 
impressed  with  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  a 
Catholic,  in  direct  and  unchangeable  oppo- 
sition to  the  Catholic  religion.  It  is  not  at 
this  day  pretended  that  the  refusal  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope  was  then  meant 
to  involve,  though  it  led  to  a total  loss  of 
all  the  marks  of  a Church.  From  her 
reign  through  all  the  changes  of  the  times 
and  parties,  the  Catholics  uniformly  faithful 
to  the  constitution,  were  courted  for  a mo- 
ment by  each  successive  party,  only  to  be 
rejected  or  sacrificed.  And  during  all  this 
period,  her  nobles  and  her  commoners  trans- 
mitted their  faith  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, with  scarcely  an  instance  of  abjuration 
or  infidelity.  The  lapse  of  time  from  Eliza- 
beth down  to  Charles  II  rather  compounded 
than  diminished  the  sources  of  hatred ; and 
the  national  madness  and  universal  folly  pre- 
vailing in  the  reign  of  Charles  II  and  di- 
rected against  the  Catholics,  incredible  as 
it  is  that  such  delusion  should  ever  have 
existed,  required  one  hundred  and  forty 
years,  not  to  pass  away,  for  one  cannot  but 
see  around  him  some  traces  of  its  lingering 
and  unwelcome  stay,  but  even  to  lose  its 
violence  and  crnelty.  And  he  who  wishes 
to  ascertain  and  compare  the  toleration  of  a 
Catholic  and  Protestant  country,  may  look 
to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
where  the  orders  of  a government,  in  per- 
fect keeping  with  the  principles  of  the  age, 
and  the  natural  cruelty  of  a soldiery,  dis- 
approved of  by  many  of  the  kingdom,  were 
alleviated  and  mitigated  by  all ; and  to  the 
universal  people  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II  and  James  II,  ready  to  tear  the 
Catholics  to  pieces,  driving  the  public  offi- 
cers to  persecute  and  murder  them  for  im- 
possible offences,  believing  steadily  for  twen- 
ty years  that  the  Jesuits  meant  to  bum  down 
the  city  of  London.  Gulled  with  and 
wrought  to  madness  by  the  stupid  and  ill 
contrived  villainy  of  Oates  and  Braloe, 
staking  all  that  a man  was  worth  in  head, 
heart  or  estate  upon  his  belief  of  a divine 
mystery,  not  singular  in  its  difficulty,  re- 
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' jecting  at  the  same  time  the  speaking  evi- 
dence of  the  believer^s  charity  and  Chris- 
tianity in  the  real  protection  and  assistance 
which  he  afforded  to  the  destitute  Hugue- 
nots who  sought  refuge  in  England,  and 
sustaining  a nobleman  when  he  declared  as 
a legislator  that  **he  would  not  have  so 
much  as  a Popish  man  nor  a Popish  wo- 
man, to  remain  here,  not  so  much  as  a Po- 
pish dog,  or  a Popish  bitch, — nay,  not  so 
much  as  a Popish  cat,  to  pur  and  mew  about 
the  king;’^  a speech  which  gained  him 
great  honor  in  his  day,  from  his  intelligent 
and  liberal  countrymen,  and  for  which  or  for 
any  thing  like  it,  Louis  XIV,  or  any  French 
gentleman  would  have  been  laughed  out 
of  the  kingdom  of  France. 

From  this  time  through  the  reigns  of 
William  and  Anne  they  were  the  objects  of 
most  severe  enactments  and  prosecutions, 

; directed  against  them  as  supporters  of  the 
I Stewarts,  and  after  the  fmal  destruction  of 
: the  hopes  of  that  family  in  1745,  they  are 
not  heard  of  as  connected  with  politics,  nor 
in  fact  in  any  way  until  the  No-Popery 
riots  of  1780.  But  in  the  interval  the  power 
of  the  establishment  had  at  first  so  com- 
pletely engrossed  the  public  mind,  and  the 
rise  of  other  sects  had  afterwards  so  divided 
it,  that  the  Catholics  were  looked  upon  as 
almost  insolent  when  they  claimed  to  be 
Englishmen,  and  as  rebels  when  they  asked 
to  come  into  parliament.  The  gross  con- 
ceptions of  their  adversaries  had  spread 
through  the  nation,  falsehoods  so  dull  and 
obvious,  that  it  requires  great  credulity  to 
believe  that  any  man  could  have  been  so 
stupid  and  so  ignorant  as  to  give  them 
credit.  But  the  few  had  in  the  meantime 
become  liberal,  and  down  to  1828  Catholic 
emancipation  was  the  watchword  of  the 
enlightened.  From  the  event  of  the  repeal 
of  those  badges  of  intolerance  yet  remaining 
in  a country  which  is  suffered  to  teach  us, 
they  have  gone  on  in  peace,  spreading  them- 
selves with  humility  and  charity,  and  dis- 
pelling the  errors  which  ignorance  and  spite 
i had  disseminated  and  almost  planted  in  the 
: nation. 

In  like  manner  in  France,  though  the  op- 
position of  the  Catholics  was  at  first  exclu- 
' ' sively  directed  against  the  tenets  of  the  new 
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religionists,  yet  gradually  political  interests 
were  mingled  with,  and  perhaps  increased 
tliis  repugnance  into  hatred.  The  dukes  of 
Guise  were  sincerely  and  most  faithfully 
attached  to  their  own  religion,  and  headed 
the  Catholic  party.  They  were  men  of 
great  courage,  skill,  gallanuy,  eminently 
gifted  with  all  the  more  brilliant  and  gene- 
rous qualities  of  the  head  and  heart,  so  im- 
posing and  splendid  in  their  exterior  that  in 
their  presence  all  other  princes  were  insig- 
nificant, and  possessing  also  all  the  traits 
which  command  the  confidence  and  attract 
the  affection  of  equals  and  inferiors.  No 
subject  ever  rose  to  so  great  power  in  spite 
of,  and  a^nst  the  will  of  a monarch,  as 
Henry  duke  of  Guise,  without  shaking  the 
order  of  the  monarchy,  and  but  for  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  St.  Bartholomew  massa- 
cre, to  which  if  it  is  any  excuse  he  lent 
himself  to  revenge  his  father’s  murder,  hone 
ever  left  a grander  reputation,  but  it  was  the 
intention  of  his  family  to  ascend  the  throne, 
on  the  death  of  Henry  III,  in  exclusion  of 
Henry  IV.  In  this  view  he  was  supported 
by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  in  it  he  proba- 
bly would  have  succeeded  but  that  Henry 

III,  whose  imbecile  vanity  he  had  wounded, 
privately  assassinated  him  and  his  brother. 
The  remaining  brother  the  duke  de  May- 
enne  preserved  the  same  intention,  and 
headed  the  Catholic  armies  against  Henry 

IV,  whose  alguration  of  Calvinism  weak- 
ened the  duke,  and  after  Henry  had  as- 
cended the  throne,  the  same  elements  of 
religious  and  political  hatred  remained  to 
embitter  the  followers  of  each  sect  At  the 
time  of  the  revocation,  their  religion  which 
had  made  no  progress  in  France  was  not 
so  much  the  object  of  attack,  as  their  prefer- 
ence of  a republican  government,  and  their 
connection  with  foreign  nations,  which  it 
can  scarcely  be  questioned,  it  was  the  hon- 
est and  natural  duty  of  the  government  of 
France  to  oppose  and  even  punish,  and 
after  this  revocation  had  worked  its  effect 
in  breaking  up  and  shivering  their  party 
and  designs,  the  Protestants  about  1745,  re- 
turned to  and  remained  in  France  in  com- 
plete security,  which  a few  years  afterwards 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  kingdom 
was  extended  into,  and  is  now  perfect  and 
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entire^uality^  not  only  by  law  but  by  the  among  us  i{ie  minority  has  no  more  Talus 
charity  and  good  feeling  of  the  people.  ; than  the  smallest  quantity.  Nor  can  a 
From  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  I union  of  aU  agamst  one  find  either  its  justi- 
the  progress  of  toleration  it  may  be  seen  fication  in  numb^  or  authority,  or  its  ex- 
that,  odious  as  bigotry  must  always  be,  it  is  i cuse  in  hasty  passion,  shallow  judgment, 
comparatively  harmless  when  civil  rights  or  ! or  even  in  the  forgetfulness  of  all  that  their 
political  interests  are  not  connected  with  it,  ; Bible  and  all  Christianity  dictate.  To  the 
and  that  when  men’s  religious  belief  is  | timorous  must  be  left  their  fears,  to  the  ig- 
made  the  ground  of  afiecting  their  rights,  norant  their  prejudices,  to  the  vain  their 
their  interests,  or  even  their  tempers,  the  ; glory  of  opposition,  and  to  the  unworthy 
usual  result  has  been  violence  and  civil  i their  desire  of  a vulgar  and  antichristian 
war,  that  it  is  but  of  late  that  the  principle  popularity.  But  if  even  madness  should 
of  toleration  has  been  recognized  in  Protest-  i|  so  rule  the  hour,  that  the  union  of  all  these 
ant  countries,  that  though  some  at  this  day  ;;  and  surely  none  others  could  join  in  such 
admit  that  a man  may  believe  in  doctrines  I a purpose,  shall  tend  to  the  oppression,  the 
in  which  they  do  not  coincide  without  being  ; persecution,  the  violation  of  the  rights  of 
a bad  citizen,  yet  in  this  they  do  but  imitate  : any  religious  class,  then,  instead  of  fears, 
the  example  of  Catholic  countries,  and  that  i or  ^dou^ts,  or  hostile  alliances,  the  perse- 
certain  as  it  is,  and  even  declared  by  law,  cuted  may  safely  trust  to  the  good  sense 
it  is  not  yet  universally  and  sincerely  felt  and  honor  of  the  community,  and  well  be- 
that  the  faith  of  no  one  sect,  when  it  is  tol-  ; lieve  that  their  foolish  adversaries  wiU  only 
erated,  leads  to  injustice  or  crime,  to  ty-  : sooner  lose  their  power  to  do  harm,  that 
ranny,  or  to  dissension.  | their  efibrts  will  be  bounded  by  their  mag- 

But  the  right  of  public  toleration  is  not  nanimity,  while  their  silly  design  to  alarm 
enough,  without  the  acknowledgment  of  its  the  community  by  fears  o£  a cr^,  will  be 
principle,  which  is  charity.  To  no  one  heartily  laughed  at  by  the  sensible  men  of 
sect  is  it  given  to  limit  its  duties  now  to  ex-  : their  own  belief,  and  entirely  forgiven  and 
pound  and  describe  the  rights— social,  legal,  forgotten  by  the  objects  of  their  generous 
or  municipal — of  others.  In  this  matter  ; and  enlightened  hatred. 
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<<  Time  roll*  his  ceaseless  coarse.  The  race  of  yore 
Who  danc^  obr  intkncy  apoo  their  knee,” 

• • • • * 

«How  are  they  blotted  firom  the  tbhics  that  be ! 

How  Ibw,  all  weak  and  withered  of  their  force. 
Wait  on  the  veine  of  dark  eternity, 

Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  retandag  hoarse, 
To  sweep  them  fiom  our  sight !” 

Soott. 


Perhaps  no  mstn  now  living,  has  been 
identified  for  so  long  a period  with  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Baltimore,  as  was  the 
subject  of  this  memoir.  One  of  the  oldest 
trustees  of  St  Peter’s  and  the  Cathedral 
congregation,  and  one  of  the  most  useful, 
enterprising,  and  exemplary  members  of  the 
board,  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  the  venmble  Archbishop  Carroll, 
VouII.— No.7. 


and  of  each  of  the  succeeding  prelates  of  the 
see  of  Baltimore.  He  was  one  of  that  small 
number  of  Catholics  who  worshipped  in  the 
first  humble  building  known  as  St  Peter’s 
church, — then  the  only  Catholic  church  in  | 
Baltimore ; and  he  continued  for  more  than 
sixty  years  a member  of  the  same  congre- 
gation, until  he  saw  the  stately  Cathedval 
and  several  other  beautiful  Catholic  churches 

!? -1 
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crowded  with  worshippers.  No  Catholic 
In  Maryland  was  more  extensively  known 
among  his  brethren ; and  though  none  was  | 
more  frequently  appealed  to  for  aid  in  the  j 
building  of  churches,  the  support  of  mis- 
sions and  the  many  other  works  of  benevo- 
lence which  make  pecuniary  aid  indispen- 
sable, his  hand  was  ever  ready  to  dispense 
the  wealth  with  which  God  had  blessed  his 
industrious  and  virtuous  life. 

As  a patriarch  among  the  Catholics  of 
Maryland,  and  so  long  connected  with  the 
history  of  Catholicity  in  this  state,  a no- 
tice of  Mr.  Jenkins  seems  an  appropriate 
subject  for  these  pages,  while  the  exem- 
plary discharge  of  his  duties  as  a fervent 
Catholic  and  a good  citizen,  presents  him 
as  a model  for  imitation,  worthy*  of  the 
study  of  those  who  would  seek  to  ^*live  so- 
berly, justly  and  godly,  in  this  world,’^  and 
prove  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  not  less 
suited  to  the  stirring  scenes  of  active  life, 
than  to  the  retirement  of  the  cloister. 

William  Jenkins  was  bora  in  1766,  at 
"Long  Green,^^  in  Baltimore  county,  upon 
an  estate  which  his  unde,  Courtenay  Jen- 
kins, had  obtained  by  patent  from  the  lord 
proprietary  of  Maryland,  about  the  year  1740. 
His  ancestors  having  emigrated  from  Great 
Britain  to  escape  the  persecutions  against 
Catholics,  had  established  themselves  as 
early  as  1660,  at  the  head  of  St  Mary^s 
river.  His  grandfather  intermarried  with 
the  daughter  of  Captain  Thomas  Courtenay. 

The  Protestant  ascendancy  in  Maryland, 
which,  in  1692,  made  the  Church  of  En- 
gland the  established  Church  of  the  colony, 
by  Imo;  in  1704  passed  "An  act  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  Popery  within  the  province,”  by 
which  all  bishops  or  priests  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  were  inhibited,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, from  saying  mass,  or  exercising  their 
spiritual  functions,  and  Catholics  were  pro- 
hibited from  engaging  in  the  instruction  of 
youth.  In  the  language  of  the  impartial 
and  eloquent  McMahon, " thus,  in  a colony 
which  was  established  by  Catholics,  and 
grew  ug^  to  power  and  happiness  under  the 
governm^t  of  a Catholic,  the  CaihoHe  tn- 
habUmU  wm  the  only  picHm  qf  reUgioui  tn- 

♦ Hittory  of  Morylana,  p.  246. 


Michael,  the  father  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  with 
his  two  brothers,  Courtenay  and  Ignatius, 
annoyed  and  impoverished  by  the  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  them  on  account  of  their 
religion,  removed  to  Baltimore  county, — 
then  regarded  as  a remote,  as  it  was  a 
sparsely  inhabited  part  of  the  province; 
hoping  in  an  obscure  location,  to  practise 
their  faith  with  less  molestation,  and  to  es- 
cape in  some  measure  the  exactions  and  pe- 
nalties imposed  upon  "jRcjriih  reeuiortft.” 
At  a later  date,  his  other  paternal  uncles, 
except  Austin,  who  became  a priest,  and 
died  in  his  native  country,  migrated  to  the 
western  states.  The  father  married  the 
niece  of  Mr.  Ignatius  Wheeler,  a wealthy 
Catholic  gentleman  of  Harford  county,  de- 
scended from  the  first  settlers  of  Maryland. 

The  ancestors  of  William  Jenkins  had 
flourished  under  the  paternal  government 
of  the  Calverts,  and  suffered  persecution 
under  the  Protestant  ascendancy,  but  neither 
prosperity,  the  hope  of  reward,  nor  pains 
and  penalties,  ever  caused  them  to  swerve 
from  that  which  they  cherished  above  all 
things,  the  faith  for  which  they  had  for- 
saken their  parent  land. 

From  early  childhood  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  was  distinguished  for  gentleness 
and  piety,  united  to  great  firmness  and 
energy.  Though  but  a child  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  revolutionary  struggle, 
he  glowed  with  enthusiasm  for  his  coun- 
try’s success.  He  has  often  related  to  his 
children,  as  illustrating  the  spirit  of  those 
times  of  peril  and  glory,  that  his  country 
schoolmaster,  who  had  scarcely  a hoy  over 
ten  years  of  age,  would,  after  the  school 
exercises  were  over,  form  his  little  scholars 
in  military  array,  and  arming  them  with 
sticks  and  corn  stalks,  teach  them  the  " art 
of  war,”  to  prepare  them  for  future  service. 
About  the  close  of  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence, having  attained  his  thirteenth  year, 
and  perceiving  that  the  means  of  his  father 
would  be  insufficient  for  his  numerous  off- 
spring, he  determined  to  visit  Baltimore, 
and  there  become  the  artificer  of  his  own 
fbrtune.  He  entered  as  an  apprentice  to 
the  tanning  business,  under  William  Hay- 
ward, a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
of  whom  he  alwa3rs  spoke  with  respect ; the 
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latter  used  to  boast  of  his  boy  Billy,  as 
the  best  of  apprentices,  and  as  a man,  his 
best  friend.  Very  soon  after  completing  his 
apprenticeship,  he  commenced  business  on 
his  own  account 

With  a cash  capital  of  two  hundred  dol- 
kus,  borrowed  from  his  father,  and  with 
the  more  efficient  aid  of  industry  and  tem- 
perance, he  established  himself  in  his  trade, 
on  Water  street,  at  the  place  where  he  con- 
tinued to  transact  business  for  fifty  .five  years. 
His  probity  and  strict  attention  soon  secured 
him  the  good  will  of  all  with  whom  he  had 
dealings,  and  prospering  in  his  first  attempt 
he  was  soon  able  to  extend  his,  business 
with  the  success  that  usually  attends  pru- 
dence and  application.  But  his  prospects 
were  suddenly  darkened  by  a calamity  that 
would  haye  discouraged  men  of  less  for- 
titude. 

Nearly  all  his  capital  being  inyested  in 
the  stock  of  a tan  yard  which  he  had  rented, 
an  accidental  fire  totally  destroyed  his  pro- 
perty. Not  being  insured — ^for  there  was 
no  insurance  company  in  Baltimore,  in 
those  days — ^his  loss  was  yery  severe.  But 
that  energy  which  gave  so  much  manliness 
to  his  character,  displayed  itself  in  this  severe 
disappointment  of  his  youthful  hopes. 

Relying  upon  Divine  Providence,  to 
whose  visitation  he  bowed  with  Christian 
submission,  he  began  the  world  again ; and 
by  the  aid  of  his  naturally  clear  understand- 
ing and  sound  judgment,  with  the  advanta- 
ges acquired  by  his  late  experience  in  busi- 
ness, and  the  physical  powers  of  a hardy 
and  robust  constitutioD,  he  soon  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  as  much  as  he  had 
lost  Devoting  himself  with  great  assiduity 
to  business,  he  became  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful citizens,  and  contributed  to  build  up  the 
trade  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  Balti- 
more: whose  success  in  commerce,  and 
rapid  growth  in  the  quarter  of  a century 
that  succeeded  the  revolution  were  aston- 
ishing. Of  his  own  branch  of  business, 
which  became  one  of  the  most  useful  to 
that  city,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder, 
and  in  which  he  lived  to  be  more  exten- 
sively engaged  for  many  years  than  any 
other  person  in  the  state.  A high  character 
for  integrity,  and  his  just  and  liberal  con- 


duct, gave  him  the  highest  credit,  which  he 
used  with  prudence  and  intelligence.  He 
took  pride  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
leather  trade  in  Baltimore,  and  when  he 
had  introduced  any  new  process  or  machi- 
nery, took  pleasure  in  maJdng  known  their 
advantages  to  others,  inviting  them  with 
true  liberality  to  avail  themselves  of  his  im- 
provements. He  took  pleasure  in  Maiating 
young  men  in  wh6m  he  discovered  industry 
and  talents  for  business,  not  a few  of  whom 
can  date  their  success  in  after  life  to  his  ju- 
dicious counsel  and  efficient  aid.  As  a kind 
master  he  had  no  superior.  During  the 
prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  1798,  or  1800, 
he  had  several  apprentices,  one  of  whom 
cx>ntracting  the  fatal  disease  was  nursed  by 
his  kind  master  with  a parent’a  care,  and 
although  the  fever  was  at  that  time  believed 
to  be  contagious,  Mr.  Jenkins  slept  in  the 
same  room,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  bed, 
and  never  left  him  until  he  was  carried  off 
by  the  fatal  disease.  It  is  in  acts  like  these, 
to  which  the  Gh)d  of  charity  never  fails  to 
give  his  blessing,  that  we  can  recognize  the 
true  Christian. 

He  showed  the  sincerity  and  strength  of 
his  faith,  by  his  exact  observance  of  all  that 
the  Church  enjoins,  and  he  found  in  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  religious  duties, 
the  best  protection  against  the  dissipatioii 
and  the  allurements  to  vice  with  which  his 
youth  was  surrounded.  In  a conversation 
with  the  writCT,  two  or  three  years  before 
his  death,  he  stated  that  although  often  soli- 
cited by  his  companions  to  mingle  with  bad 
company,  he  had  preserved  his  virtue  un- 
sullied amidst  the  temptations  of  youth. 

He  performed  with  exemplary  puldic 
spirit  the  duties  of  a good  citizen.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  last  war,  although 
exempted  by  age  frqm  military  duty,  he 
became  a member  of  a volunteer  troop  of 
cavalry,  under  Captain  Thompson,  and  per- 
formed an  active  part  in  the  defence  of  Balr 
timore  in  1814.  During  that  exciting  time, 
when  the  patriotism  of  Baltimore  shone 
with  conspicuous  lustre,  there  were  trials 
more  severe  than  those  of  battle : when 
heads  of  families  were  separated  for  several 
days  from  their  homes,  while  the  timid 
wife  and  mother,  and  helpless  children  were 
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uncertain  of  fate  of  that  being  who  was 
most  dear  to  them  on  earth.  When  the 
troop  was  on  duty  at  North  Pointy  a few 
days  before  the  battle,  a rumor  reached  the 
city  that  the  enemy  had  landed  during  the 
night,  and  attacking  Cap.  Thompson’s  troop 
had  cut  it  to  pieces.  Who  can  describe  the 
fedings  of  the  wife  and  mother  at  such  a 
moment!  Fortunately  Mr.  Jenkins  having 
been  ordered  to  the  city  on  special  duty, 
soon  relieved  the  anxiety  of  the  families  of 
his  f^ow-soldiers,  and  having  obtained 
permission  to  visit  his  own  family,  his  sud^ 
den  appearance  brought  joy  to  his  home. 
Throwing  aside  his  uniform  and  accoutre- 
ments to  snatch  a moment’s  repose,  he 
found  when  rising  to  resume  them,  that  the 
fond  wife,  scarce  recovered  from  her  late 
alarm,  had  secreted  them,  and  no  persua- 
sion could  induce  her  to  restore  them.  She 
plead  his  legal  exemption  from  duty,  &c., 
and  he  unable  to  prevail  against  her  gentle 
violence,  re-mounted  his  horse,  and  in  citi- 
zen’s dress,  returned  to  his  post  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  .repor{ed  himself  for  duty. 
He  had  four  brothers  in  the  field  as  volun- 
teers during  the  defence.  Knowing  that 
two  of  them  were  in  a most  exposed  situsr 
tion  during  the  battle,  and  missing  his  fore- 
man, also  a volunteer,  he  undertook  the 
painful  task  of  searching  among  the  dead 
and  wounded  for  them. 

A beautiful  trait  in  his  character  was  his 
love  for  his  brothers.  During  the  illness  of  the 
youngest  of  them,  who  lived  at  a distance 
of  sixteen  miles,  Mr.  Jenkins  would  leave 
the  city  in  the  afternoon  regardless  of  the 
state  of  the  weather,  watch  by  his  brother’s 
bedside  the  greatest  part  of  every  night, 
and  returning  to  the  city  the  fbllowing 
morning,  resume  his  attention  to  business. 

There  was  a charm  about  the  domestic 
life  of  Mr.  Jenkins  that  never  failed  to  im- 
press visitors.  In  fact  it  was  at  home — at 
his  beautiful  seat.  Oak-hill,  that  his  character 
was  exhibited  in  its  true  lustre^  not  only 
in  dispensing  the  rites  of  hospitality  to  others 


with  cordial  satisfaction,  but  in  the  gentle  gov- 
ernment of  his  numerous  family.  It  appeared 
to  be  his  successful  aim  to  make  home  the 
happiest  place  on  earth  to  his  children. 
While  the  example  of  his  habits  of  tempe- 
rance and  industry,  and  his  regular  perform- 
ance of  the  exercises  of  religion  commanded 
the  veneration  of  all  who  witnessed  the  uni- 
form excellence  of  his  well  spent  life,  he 
encouraged  rational  mirth  and  the  indul- 
gence of  the  exuberance  of  youthful  spirits 
by  the  pleasure  he  manifested  in  seeing  all 
around  him  happy.  Like  a crystal  vase 
fiUed  with  wine,  in  which  the  generous 
contents  give  a glow  to  the  sparkling  purity 
of  the  exterior — the  kindness  of  his  heart 
gave  both  sweetness  to  his  manners,  and 
grace  to  his  virtue. 

In  April  1842,  he  was  visited  by  a slight 
paralytic  attack.  He  received  the  visitation 
with  pious  submission,  as  a warning  to 
prepare  for  death,  and  immediately  applied 
himself  to  the  final  arrangement  of  his  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  affairs.  Although  he 
partially  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
disease,  so  as  to  give  his  family  and  friends 
hopes  that  his  life  might  be  spared  for 
several  years,  he  devoted  himself  with  re- 
newed earnestness  to  prayer,  and  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  sacraments. 

In  February,  1843,  he  had  a second  attack, 
and  felt  conscious  his  end  was  approaching. 
In  the  full  possession  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  he  disposed  himself  for  the  end  of 
life  with  calm  piety,  profound  humility,  and 
trust  in  Grod,  and  on  the  21st  of  February, 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age. 

All  persons  engaged  in  the  branch  of 
trade  of  which  he  was  considered  the  father, 
closed  their  places  of  business,  through  res- 
pect for  his  memory,  and  the  immense 
number  who,  amid  inclement  weather,  at- 
tended his  funeral,  testified  the  general  ven- 
eration in  which  the  upright  man  had  been 
held  by  the  community  which  had  known 
him  best. 
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FOREIGN. 

PvsETXSM  IN  England. — On  Sunday  last  Dr. 
Pusey  preached  to  a large  congregation  at  Christ 
church,  and  publicly,  and  without  reserve,  pro- 
fessed and  taught  the  g^at  fundamental  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  namely,  IVan- 
iubtiarUioHon.  The  text  was  that  which  describes 
the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  by  ottr  Lord 
(Matt,  xxvi,  26,  27,  28,  compared  with  John  vi, 
54).  Dr.  Pusey  took  these  texts  in  the  literal 
sense  in  which  the  gross-minded  Jews  and  unin- 
structed  disciples  took  them,  and  for  which  they 
were  rebuked  by  our  Lord.  In  the  first  part  of 
his  sermon.  Dr.  Pusey  adopted  the  precise  line 
of  argument  employed  by  Dr.  Wiseman  in  his 
volume  published  in  the  year  1836,  and  which 
consisted  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  English 
college  at  Rome.  Following  Dr.  Wiseman,  Dr. 
Pusey  maintained  that  on  consecrating  the  ele- 
ments of  bread  and  wine,  a change  took  place, 
but  the  mode  of  which  it  is  presumptuous  to  in- 
quire, but  which  we  were  to  regard  as  a won- 
derful mystery,  that  it  should  be  bread  and  wine, 
and  yet  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  In 
support  of  these  statements  Dr.  Pusey  quoted 
the  language  of  the  Council  of  Trento  sess.  xiii, 
c.  3 and  4.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  Dr. 
Turton,  the  able  and  learned  dean  of  Westmin- 
ster, in  his  work  on  the  eucharist,  has  ably  criti- 
cised the  principles  of  interpretation  adopted  by 
Dr.  Wiseman,  but  of  these  criticisms  Dr.  Pusey 
took  ^ot  the  least  notice' 

The  second  part  of  his  sermon  was  on  the 
Communication  of  the  remission  of  sins ; and  here 
the  reader  will  perceive  comes  the  awful  and 
practical  pUrt  of  the  subject.  Transubsianiialion 
is  not  a barren,  inoperative  speculation,  but  con- 
stitutes a system  of  divinity,  and  determines  the 
whole  character  of  the  revelation  of  God’s  will 
to  man; — and  Dr.  Pusey  went  necessarily  the 
whole  length  of  the  argument,  and  labored  to  | 
show  that  the  **  remission  of  sins^  referred  not  1 
only  to  the  atonement  on  the  cross,  by  the  one  ! 
offering  of  the  body  of  Christ,  but  also  to  the  j 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper ; here  again  he  | 
quoted  “ the  ancient  Church,**  as  authority.  This 
doctrine  is  also  maintained  in  Tract  90,  as  we 
noticed  at  the  time,  this  tract  asserting  “that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  thirty-first  article  against 
the  mass  in  itself,  or  against  its  being  an  offer- 
ing for  the  remission  of  sin,  when  considered  as 


a continuation  of  Christ’s  sacrifice.”— P.  63,  first 
edition. 

Consistently  with  these  views.  Dr.  Pusey,  in 
practically  applying  his  subject,  spoke  of  the 
Lord’s  supper  as  the  means  of  continuing  and 
maintaining  the  spiritual  life  imparted  in  bap- 
tism ; and  urged  to  more  frequent  communion, 
both  on  the  part  of  “ the  holy  ” and  of  sinners  ; 
the  former  that  they  may  enjoy  an  antipast  of 
heaven ; the  latter  that  they  might,  pei^ven- 
ture,  obtain  the  remission  of  sins. — Tablet? 

In  consequence  of  the  expression  of  these 
opinions.  Dr.  Pusey  was  required  to  submit  his 
sermon  to  the  consideration  of  a board  of  heresy. 
What  the  result  will  be  is  yet  uncertain. 

The  Kirk  of  Scotland. — The  secession  of 
those  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  who 
protest  against  the  interference  of  the  civil  power 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  has  at  length  occurred. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  general  assembly.  Dr. 
Welsh,  the  ex-moderator,  read  a statement, 
couched  in  the  most  temperate  language,  of  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  the  dissentients  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  Church.  Imme- 
diately after  its  perusal  the  seceders  vacated  the 
assembly  and  convened  a meeting  of  their  own, 
over  which  the  celebrated  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
elected  to  preside.  The  protest  was  signed  by 
three  hundred  and  ninety-five  ministers,  among 
whom  may  be  found  the  most  eloquent,  zealous, 
and  scholar- like  personages  of  whom  Presbyte- 
rianism can  boast.  Towards  the  erection  and 
endowment  of  the  churches  in  which  these  min- 
isters must  henceforth  officiate,  handsome  con- 
tributions have  been  made,  and  in  some  instances 
by  benefactors  who,  though  they  are  opposed  to 
the  principle,  the  maintenance  of  which  has  ef- 
fected the  schism,  cannot  forbear  admiring  the 
disinterested  integrity  of  the  men  who  have  cre- 
ated it. 

The  disruption  arose  from  a dispute  as  to  the 
right  of  the  civil  courts  to  interfere  in  clerical 
matters,  on  the  one  hand ; and  on  the  other  from 
the  dread  that  if  the  spiritual  courts  once  assumed 
authority,  they  might  dexterously  and  eagerly 
usurp  and  entrench  upon  the  prerogatives  of  all 
oilier  tribunals. 

It  was  a bad  day  for  Scotland  when  this  rup- 
ture occurred.  It  will  require  years  of  patient 
conciliation  and  anxious  labor  to  atone  for  the 
mischief  which  this  feud  has  done.  All  the 
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clergymen  whom  the  non-intmsionists,  when 
they  had  a majority  in  the  assembly,  had  de- 
posed, have  been  reinstated. 

There  remain  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three 
parish  ministers,  and  one  hundred  and  two  min- 
isters of  chapels,  who  adhere  to  the  establish- 
ment.— Catholic  Herald. 

Canada.— Cbnivrfions. — The  return  of  a great 
nnmber  of  Protestants  to  the  Catholic  Church  is 
a fact  worthy  of  remark,  at  the  present  time,  and 
which  excites  the  attentioa  of  the  world.  We 
do  not  receive  a religious  journal  from  the  (Jnited 
States,  England,  France,  &c.  which  does  not 
tell  us  of  numerous  conversions  in  every  part  of 
those  countries,  among  all  classes  of  society. 

It  is  only  the  Catholic  journals  of  Lower 
Canada  which  have  not  as  yet  spoken  of  like 
eonveisions.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  therefore, 
that  there  have  been  none,  or  that  they  have 
been  very  rare. 

It  has  been  proven  that  during  the  cholera  of 
18S2,  there  were  no  fewer  than  eighty  Protest- 
ants who  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  clergy, 
and  embraced  the  Catholic  faith  upon  the  bed  of 
death,  in  the  city  of  Quebec  alone.  We  have 
been  informed  that  at  least  an  equal  number  of 
Protestants  died  Catholics  in  Montreal  during 
the  same  visitation. 

But  when  we  say  that  the  conversions  are  fre- 
quent, we  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  conversions 
made  under  those  extraordinary  circumstances, 
in  the  last  hour  of  life ; at  that  hour  when  we 
fear  Qod  alone,  and  when  we  have  in  view  no 
other  interests  than  those  of  the  soul— we  wish 
to  mention  only  the  conversions  which  are  made 
daily,  and  which  are  found  recorded  on  the  re- 
gistry of  the  parish. 

Those  registries  verify  that  Jbwr  hundred  and 
eighteen  Protestants  made  abjuration  of  their 
foith,  in  the  parish  of  Quebec  alone,  in  1826. 
Many  of  those  converts  were  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  families,  where  the  conversion  natu- 
rally included  that  of  their  children ; but  those 
children  are  not  comprised  in  this  number.  There 
have  been  at  least  twenty-four  conversions  per 
year,  in  the  parish  of  Quebec,  since  1826. 

During  the  last  there  are  counted  forty-one, 
and  in  the  month  of  Januaiy  of  this  year,  there 
were  registered  twenty.  We  can  judge  from 
this  of  the  number  of  conversions  which  are 
made  during  the  year,  in  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  religious 
movement  that  leads  the  Protestants  to  return  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  no  leas 
manifost  in  Canada  than  in  other  countries. 

The  proof  that  this  religious  movement  in 
Canada  is  not  limited  to  the  townsuf  Quebec 


and  Montreal,  and  is  besides  of  a date  as  recent 
as  that  we  have  just  indicated,  is  found  in  the 
report,  read  and  adopted  the  6th  of  March,  1848, 
at  the  **  First  Anniversary  of  the  Association  of 
the  Presbyterian  Congregations  of  Montreal,  in 
aid  of  Missions,’*  and  published  in  the  Jlfon- 
treal  Gazette  of  the  18th  of  April,  and  in  the 
Herald  of  the  twentieth*  The  members  of  the 
Presl^eriao  Association  of  Montreal,  ministeri 
and  laity,  orthodox  and  dissenting,  proclaim  to 
the  world,  in  this  official  report,  tliat  sui- 
jority—nearbf  the  whole** — of  the  Protestant  set* 
tiers  in  the  time  of  the  first  establishment  of 
English  ascendancy  in  Canada,  have  either  em- 
braced the  Catholic  faith,  or  elre  ceased  to  be- 
lieve in  the  different  forms  of  Protestantism 
which  were  imported  with  them,  and  that  their 
descendants  have  naturally  followed  their  ex- 
ample.— N.  Y.  Freenum*$  Jownal. 

Education. — ^We  extract  the  following  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  brothers  of  the  Christian 
schools,  from  a letter  lately  received  in  Baltimore* 
You  will  learn  with  pleasure  the  prosperous 
state  in  which  the  establishment  of  the  brothers 
is  at  present  in  Montreal.  They  have  actually 
ten  classes,  containing  in  all  more  than  one 
thousand  and  fifty  pupils.  In  the  month  of 
September,  they  will  l^gin  three  new  classes, 
which  will  cany  the  number  of  pupils  to  about 
fourteen  hiindr^.  We  are  in  the  community, 
brothers  and  novices  together,  twenty-seven. 
The  institute  of  the  brothers  counted  last  year 
four  hundred  establishments,  composed  of  mors 
than  three  thousand  sulijects.  Fourof  the  mem- 
bers will  open  another  at  Quebec  in  the  month  of 
September.” 

DOMESTIC. 

Arcrdiocxss  or  BaLTraioRE. — On  Sunday 
the  18th  of  June,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
administered  the  sacrament  ofconfirmation  in  the 
Cathedral,  to  upwards  of  five  hundred  persons, 
from  the  different  parishes  of  the  city.  So  large 
a number  bad  never  before  been  confirmed  in 
the  Cathedral  at  onetime.  Of  those  who  received 
the  sacrament,  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  con- 
verts to  our  holy  faith  during  the  past  year. 

Oidmolibn.— The  Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Purcell  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  of  confirmation  on  As- 
cension Thursday  to  sixty  persons  in  the  Catho- 
lic church  of  Frederick,  Maryland ; on  the  next 
morning  seven  ecclesiastical  students  of  the 
Jesuit  novicesbip  were  torrsured  and  eight  re- 
ceived the  Minor  Orders. 

On  Saturday  the  same  prelate  administered 
confirmation  in  the  church  of  St.  Joseph,  in  the 
happy  valley  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  On  last 
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Sandaj  the  bishop  sang  high  mam  in  the  parish 
ehnrch  of  Monnt  St.  Mary’s  college,  and  admin- 
istered the  sacrament  of  confirmation  to  sixty 
persons,  among  whom  were  several  converts. 

Sdkool  Excftnion. — On  Wednesday  the  21st  of 
Jane,  feast  of  St.  Aloysios  Gonzaga,  the  children 
attached  to  the  scboob  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul’s 
church  in  Baltimore,  made  an  excursion  to  a very 
pleasant  country  retreat  at  a short  distance  fh>m 
the  city,  where  they  spent  the  day  in  innocent 
amusement,  under  the  supervision  of  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  Sunday  school,  and  the 
sisters  of  charity.  Rev.  Mr.  Gildea,  pastor  of  St. 
Vincent’s,  was  in  attendance  during  a part  of  the 
day.  In  proceeding  to  the  place  of  recreation 
the  children  marched  two  by  two  in  bands  con- 
ducted by  their  respective  leaders,  and  attracted 
universal  attention  as  they  passed  along  the 
street  We  understand  that  ^ere  were  nearly 
eight  hundred  in  the  line. 

JhnationM. — In  the  report  of  the  donations  to 
the  Cathedral  which  were  published  last  month 
in  the  Magazine,  those  of  Messrs.  Peter  A.  Kelly 
and  T.  Robert  Jenkins,  each  fifty  dollars,  were 
omitted  through  mistake.  Mr.  Joseph  Jenkins 
has  since  contributed  one  hundred  dollars. 

Diocsss  or  Boston.— The  corner  stone  of  a 
new  church  was  recently  laid  at  South  Boston. 

Dibcxss  or  New  Vork. — School  Eledim. — 
It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  announce  that  the 
recent  election  has  been  a signal  triumph  for  the 
friends  of  the  law.  Notwithstanding  all  the  op- 
position and  abuse  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Advertiser,  **  which 
have  achieved  for  themselves  an  infamous  noto- 
riety,” the  friends  of  the  system  carried  their 
whole  ticket  in  nine  oui  of  the  Mevetdeen  wardi 
and  better  than  half  their  candidates  in  three  or 
four  others,  thus  giving  them  a decided  majority. 
Deacon  Hale  made  a dead  set  at  the  fourteenth 
ward,  but  his  friends  were  defeated  by  an  aver- 
age majority  of  two  hundred. — Caih,  Telegraph. 

The  majority  of  the  candidates  are  opposed  to 
the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools. 

Diocess  or  Philadelphia. — ^The  comer 
stone  of  a new  church  was  laid  on  the  8tb  of 
June  at  Lambertville,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Moriarty. 

The  same  ceremony  took  place  in  Paradise 
township,  York  county.  Pa.  on  the  18th. 

PUSBTISM  IN  THE  AMERICAN  ChUBCH. — The 
correspondent  of  the  N.  York  Commercial,  giving 
an  account  of  the  late  Episcopal  convention  at 
Baltimore,  respecting  the  charge  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Whittingham,  remarks,  “that  whilst 
there  was  much  in  it  to  make  the  heart  of  every 
Christian  rejoice,  the  general  scope  and  tendency 
of  his  < chaige’  gave  great  grief  to  very  many 


members  of  die  convention,  and  a veiy  large 
portion  of  his  lay  auditory.  It  is  true  he  re- 
pelled with  considerable  warmth,  and  with  ail  bis 
emphatic  power  of  expression,  the  arbitrary  im- 
putation of  < Pu8e3i8m*  upon  the  doctrines  he  has 
folt  it  for  some  years,  and  now  feels  it  his  duty  to 
promulgate  and  maintain.  He  urged  his  views 
also  most  unquestionably,  in  the  most  guarded 
and  cautions  language.  But  still,  the  gjeneral 
scope  and  tendency,  on  the  whole  were  such, 
that  bad  Dr.  Posey  been  present,  or  any  of*  tbe 
Oxford  Tractarians,  I am  afraid  the  'charge’ 
would  have  been  considered  highly  favorable 
to  their  tenets.  Most  certainly  it  would  have 
aroused  the  opposition  of  Archbishop  Whately, 
and  would  have  startled  those  fathers  of  tbe 
American  Episcopal  Church — Bishop  White 
and  Bishop  Griswold.  Tbe  consequence  was, 
that  the  charge  was  by  no  means  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  majority  of  the  convention.  The 
usual  resolution  for  ordering  it  to  be  printed  was 
adopted,  as  a matter  of  course — but  when  a 
member  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Bishop 
for  his  able  and  found  exposition  of  tbe  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  so  much  opposition  was  mani- 
fested, that  it  was  deemed  expedient  by  the 
mover  to  withdraw  it.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Henshaw, 
especially,  declared  with  great  force  that,  If  It 
was  not  withdrawn,  it  would  certainly  be  voted 
down.” — Phil,  paper. 

The  Methodist  Protestant. — ^We  receive 
an  exchange  paper  with  this  title,  published  in 
Baltimore,which  for  a considerable  period  evinced 
a spirit  of  charity  and  moderation  that  is  alwajrs 
essential  to  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  tbe 
press.  But  we  have  lately  perceived  a decided 
alteration  for  tbe  worse  in  the  character  of  this 
print,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  transfer  of 
the  editorship  to  unpractised  bands.  We  say  a 
decided  alteration  for  the  worte,  because  in  tbe  pa- 
per of  the  27th  of  May,  in  addition  to  grossly  ig* 
noraiit  allusions  regaling  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  in  Portugal,  we  find  the  following 
beautiful  display  of  rhetoric : 

“ We  see  nothing  of  Papacy  in  tbe  United 
States.  It  has  scarely  thrust  its  nose  through 
our  national  hedge  of  piety  and  common  sense: 
but  if  we  fail  to  rap  it  well,  and  beat  back  the 
Beast,  ere  long  it  may  work  a breach  large 
enough  to  leap  through  upon  us,  in  full  uze  and 
stren^h,  and  then  wo  to  our  weal ! We  will  be 
but  a mouthful  for  its  rapacious  jaws.  Popery, 
however,  is  not  restricted  to  Romanists.  ” 

Here  is  learning  indeed ! The  author  of  this 
literary  gem  may  not,  perhaps,  see  in  the  United 
States  that  papal  bugaboo  that  is  sometimes  con- 
jured up  as  an  object  of  salutary  dread  and  pious 
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lamentation  for  the  ignorant ; but  if  he  alludes  to 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
be  must  know  that  the  Catholics  of  the  U.  States 
glory  in  their  communion  with  him,  as  the  head 
of  the  Christian  Church.  We  are  not  of  opinion, 
however,  that  the  Methodist  Proteslani  and  his 
brethren  have  any  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  their 
becoming  **  a mouthful  for  the  rapacious  jaws  of 
popery,”  as  the  inviolable  union  existing  among 
the  constituent  portions  of  the  Reformation  society  ^ 
V,  g.  between  Methodist  ministers  and  Presbyte- 
rian MsAops,  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  any 
other  absorption  of  Protestantism  into  Catholicitjr, 
than  by  the  gentle  modes  of  unbiassed  inquiry  and 
peaceful  conversion,  as  is  daily  witnessed  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere. 

A number  of  the  same  paper,  published  June 
17th,  contains  some  strictures  upon  (be  corporeal 
penances  that  are  reported  to  be  practised  among 
the  Mexican  Catholics.  As  to  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  bodily  penance  may  be  exer- 
cised in  certain  places,  or  by  certain  individuals, 
the  Catholic  Church  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ; 
but  the  voluntary  exercise  of  penance  in  general 
she  does  approim,  and  there  are  some  practices 
which  she  even  commands,  and  in  all  this  she 
is  sustained  by  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  who 
**  chastised  his  body  and  reduced  it  into  subjec- 
tion,” as  well  as  of  the  whole  Christian  Church, 
from  its  very  origin.  Is  not  such  penance,  there- 


fore, founded  upon  Scriptural  authority,  and  if  so« 
how  can  the  Methodist  Protestant  undertake  to  as- 
sert that  “ the  Papal  faith  is  calculated  to  encour- 
age this  evil  (superstition),  rather  than  to  sup- 
press it  ?”  Pray,  what  is  superstition  ? It  is  a 
false  or  extravagant  worship.  Corporal  pe- 
nance, therefore,  having  tbe  sanction  of  apostolic 
usage,  is  not  superstitious,  nor  does  it  encourage 
superstition.  But  what  are  the  Camp-meetings 
announced  in.  the  very  same  number  of  this 
paper,  to  be  held  shortly  in  various  places? 
Were  they  instituted  by  our  Saviour  or  by  his 
apostles  ? If  not,  they  must  be  extravagant  and 
superstitious  according  to  those  Christians 
who  profess  to  practise  only  what  the  Sa- 
viour commanded.  The  fact  is  supmtition  is 
rather  delicate  ground  for  them  to  tread  upon 
who  consider  a tremendous  ranting  and  an  ex- 
traordinary excitement  of  the  nerves,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  an  interior  conversion  to  God.  Such 
individuals  may  be  benefitted  by  reflecting  upon 
the  following  words  of  our  Lord:  Cast  out  tbe 
beam  out  of  thy  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  see 
to  cast  out  tbe  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye.” 

OBITUARY. 

Died,  on  Friday,  tbe  2d  inst.,  at  the  Institution 
of  tbe  Sisters  of  Charity,  near  Emmittsbuig,  Md., 
Sister  Mart  Maurice,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  Whelan  of  Philadelphia. 


EDITORIAL 

Our  Magaxine  opens  this  month  with  a paper 
highly  interesting  by  the  nature  of  tbe  topics 
which  it  presents  to  the  reader.  The  worir  of  ; 
Mr.  Faber,  which  it  reviews,  is  an  index  to  the 
actual  state  of  theological  sentiment  among  a 
large  number  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
shows  that  the  sympathy  of  the  learned  gentle- 
men in  that  quarter,  with  the  teachings  of  tbe 
ancient  Church,  are  gradually  becoming  stronger 
and  more  manifest.  From  the  spirit  that  per- 
vades this  book,  we  should  infer  that  it  would 
be  very  easy  for  an  Oxford  divine  to  take  the 
stand  which  has  lately  exhibited  Dr.  Pusey  as 
an  advocate  of  Catholic  doctrine.  One  thing  is 
certain  that  these  ministers  are  not  so  committed 
as  their  brethren  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in 
bolding  forth  tbe  book  of  Ratramn,  as  antago- 
nist to  tbe  doctrine  of  tran^ubstantiation.  This 
work  of  Ratramn  has  bemi  RSQently  published  in 
Baltimore,  and  the  remarks  of  the  2Vue  Catholic 
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REMARKS. 

upon  it  have  also  iqq>eared,  with  a view  to  pro- 
duce this  impression.  The  reader  will  perceive 
from  tbe  review  of  the  work  in  this  number  of 
the  Magazine,  how  utterly  unfounded  are  these 
pretensions  of  our  dissenting  brethren. 

Tbe  able  article  of  Robert  Hare,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  will  be 
read  with  great  pleasure  by  all  who  love  to  see 
historical  truth  vindicated  from  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  ignorance  or  malevolence. 

We  acknoMrledge  the  reception  of  No.  6 of 
Catholic  Melodies,  an  Invocation  to  the  Virgin, 
and  an  excellent  article  on  a middle  state  of  pun- 
ishment, from  tbe  pen  of  our  reverend  friend  in 
Washington  city,  whose  e8sa3rs  on  the  eucharist 
have  afforded  so  much  gratification  to  our  readers. 

In  the  August  number  will  appear  a review  of 
Prescott^  history  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
from  a learned  correspondent,  to  whom  we  are 
also  indebted  for  several  other  valuable  papers. 
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IRUory  (f  Ihe  rngn  (f  Ferdinand  and  ha- 
beUa,  the  CathoUe.  By  William  H.  Pre»- 
cott  3 vols.  8to.  pp.  411^  509,  and  496. 
Boston.  Fifth  edition,  1839. 

The  history  of  no  country,  perhaps,  is 
inyested  with  greater  interest  than  that 
of  Spain.  Her  annals  are  varied  in  inci* 
dent,  rich  in  moral,  and  full  of  instruction 
for  the  phUosopher  and  Christian.  No 
country  of  Europe  has  preserved  the  spirit 
of  medisval  chivalry  so  pure,  or  for  so  long 
a time.  This  spirit  is  impressed  on  all  her 
institutions,  and  is  yet  visible  in  the  high 
character  and  lofty  bearing  of  her  people. 
The  type  of  her  national  character  is  still, 
to  a great  extent,  that  of  the  ancient  knights 
of  St.  lago  of  Gslatrava  and  of  Alcantara ; 
the  only  difference  is,  that  it  has  been  soft 
mied  down  to  suit  the  more  pacific  tenden- 
cies of  the  present  age.  Her  whole  history 
is  replete  with  strange  vicissitudes  and  start- 
ling occurrences. 

No  country,  perhaps,  has  exercised  a 
more  powerful  influence  on  civilization  in 
Europe,  or  done  more  to  extend  its  boun- 
daries into  regions  remote  and  before  un- 
known. But  for  the  liberal  enterprise  and 
enlightened  policy  of  her  sov^eigns,  the 
ardor  of  Columbus  might  have  cooled,  and 
America  remained  undiscovered  for  centu- 
ries. With  the  names  of  Alfonso  the  Wise, 
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of  Sancho  the  Great,  and  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  among  her  princes  and  legislators; 
with  those  of  Don  Rodrigo  Diaz  del  Bivar, 
the  renowned  Campion  or  Cid,  and  of  Gon- 
salvo  de  Cordova,  the  great  captain,” 
among  her  generals;  and  with  those  of 
Calderon,  Lope  de  Vega,  Cervantes,  Her- 
rara  and  Gareilass  among  her  Uterati,  not 
to  mention  many  others,  she  has  little  to 
fear  from  comparison  with  any  other  na- 
tion. The  calendar  is  crowded  with  the 
names  of  her  saints ; St  Dominic,  St  Vin- 
cent Ferrer,  St.  Teresa,  St  Peter  of  Alcan- 
tara, St.  Ignatius,  St  Francis  Xavier,  and 
hosts  of  others  are  her  patrons  in  heaven. 

The  interest  in  Spanish  history  and  in- 
stitutions is  greatly  increased  by  the  pre- 
sent distracted  condition  of  that  unhappy 
country.  The  storm  which  is  now  sweep- 
ing over  Spain,  threatens  to  destroy  almost 
every  monument  of  her  former  greatness, 
and  to  carry  away  every  vestige  of  the 
middle  age.  Though  not  so  violent  as  that 
which  desolated  France  fifty  years  ago, 
yet  it  is  similar  to  this  in  many  other  re- 
spects. It  was  an  evil  day  for  Spain  when 
her  soil  became  the  theatre  of  a sanguinary 
struggle  between  the  hosts  of  France  and 
England.  All  her  present  evils  date  from 
that  ill-fated-  period.  The  Peninsular  war 
sowed  upon  her  soil  the  aeeds  of  French 
infidelity  and  of  English  Protestantism,  and 
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these  seeds  are  now  producing  their  bitter 
fruits.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  late 
startling  proceedings  in  Spain  have  been 
accordingly  distinguished  by  the  fierce  fa- 
naticism of  the  French  revolution,  tempered 
with  the  cold,  calculating  policy  of  the 
reformation  in  England  under  Henry  VIII. 
We  trace  the  policy  of  England  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Church  property,  and  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  monasteries;  and  that  of 
France  in  the  massacre  of  the  monks  at 
Barcelona  and  elsewhere. 

What  will  be  the  final  result  of  this  great 
struggle,  the  future  alone  can  reveal.  Whe- 
ther the  ardent  faith  of  the  Spaniard  will  come 
out  of  the  fiery  ordeal  warmer  and  brighter 
than  ever,  or  whether  that  faith  will  grow 
cold  or  be  obscured  in  the  furnace  we  are 
not  at  present  prepared  to  say.  One  thing 
is  certain.  The  climate  of  Spain  is  too 
warm  for  Protestantism;  on  her  soil,  the 
Protestant  sects  would  be  exotics  which 
could  have  but  a sickly  growth  at  best,  and 
which  would  soon  wither  and  die.  The 
only  climate  at  all  congenial  with  Protest- 
antism is  the  cold,  calculating  north ; it  is 
too  dreary,  too  devoid  of  feeling  and  soul, 
to  suit  the  ardent  temperament  of  the  south.* 
The  Spaniards  are  too  thoroughly  Catholic, 
ever  to  be  tainted,  at  least  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, by  the  errors  of  the  last  three  centu- 
ries. The  late  appeal  of  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff in  behalf  of  suffering  Spain,  has  met 
wjth  such  a response,  in  the  bosoms  of 
millions  all  over  the  world,  as  bespeaks  Ca- 
tholic unity,  and  tells  of  the  depths  of  that 
sympathy,  which  flows  from  Catholic  cha- 
rity f Only  the  Catholic  Church  can  pre- 
sent the  spectacle  of  the  whole  world  thus 
forgetting  every  sectional  and  political  dif- 
ference, and,  at  the  voice  of  one  old  man, 
kneeling  before  one  common  altar,  and  in 
divine  unison  of  faith  and  feeling,  praying 
for  one  great  olject ! That  prayer  vnU  be 

* S«e  s late  work  bv  Mr.  J.  Balmea,  published 
at  Madrid  in  1840,  a large  extract  from  which  ap> 
peart  in  the  January  number  of  this  Magazine. 
The  writer  of  this  article  not  long  since  conversed 
with  a very  intelligent  Spaniard,  the  son  of  a dis- 
tinguished Spanish  nobleman,  who  amply  confirmed 
this  statement ; and  added  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Spanish  nobility  and  grandees  were  not  only 
thoruagbly  Catholic,  but  were  also  distinguished 
for  their  ]^ety. 


heard,  and  Spain  wtQ  be  preserved  to  the 
Church ! 

Mr.  Prescott  has  selected  for  the  subject 
of  his  work  the  most  interesting  and  bril- 
liant period  of  Spanish  history.  The  age  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  is  to  Spain,  what  that 
of  Louis  XIV  was  subsequently  to  France ; 
and  what,  immediately  after,  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  X was  to  Italy  and  to  the  world. 
It  was  the  era  in  which  she  laid  broad  and 
deep  the  foundations  of  that  solid  glory, 
which  made  her  for  more  than  two  centu- 
ries the  first  country  in  Europe.  It  was  the 
age  which  witnessed  the  glories  of  Ponce 
de  Leon,  and  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  in 
the  field ; of  Cardinals  Mendoza  and  Xi- 
menes,  in  the  cabinet;  and  of  Christopher 
Columbus  on  the  broader  field  of  the  world, 
discovering  a new  continent.  Mr.  Prescott 
could  scarcely  have  chosen  a loftier  theme. 
And  he  has  brought  to  the  execution  of  his 
task  a great  amount  of  learning,  as  well  as 
much  industry  and  care  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  copious  materials.  His  work  mani- 
fests a degree  of  research  into  Spanish  his- 
tory highly  creditable  to  the  author;  the 
more  so,  as  in  its  preparation  he  had  to  en- 
counter for  a time  the  almost  insuperable 
obstacle  of  almost  total  blindness.*  Such 
works  may  be  often  met  with  in  Italy  or 
Germany,  and  occasionally  in  France  or 
England,  but  they  are  extremely  rare  in 
our  light  and  frivolous  age,  and  yet  more 
so  in  our  republic,  where  the  tOilitanan 
system  of  estimating  everything  in  dollars 
and  cents,  has  perhaps  taken  deeper  root 
than  any  where  else  in  the  world.  The 
United  States  may  well  be  proud  of  two 
such  historians  as  Prescott  and  Bancroft. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  furnish  a lengthy 
review  of  Mr.  Prescott’s  history.  It  is  b^ 
fore  the  American  community  and  may 
speak  for  itself.  In  our  opinion  the  style  is 
more  natural,  and  better  adapted  to  histori- 
cal narrative  than  the  more  florid  manner 
of  Bancroft,  who  seems  to  have  caught  no 
little  of  the  BuhoeHan  and  trmucendenial  in- 
fection of  the  age.  What  is,  however,  most 
pleasing  in  the  history  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  is  the  array  of  learned  references, 

* See  bit  Prefoee. 
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by  which  each  statement  is  sustained.  Not 
only  is  every  original  document  and  work 
cited,  but  the  very  edition  and  page  are 
carefully  marked,  so  as  to  facilitate,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  researches  of  the  scholar 
who  might  fbel  disposed  to  verify  the  quo- 
tations. The  statements  of  the  author  may 
be  lehed  on,  wherever  he  confines  himself 
to  facts,  unless  when  he  views  them  through 
the  improper  medium  of  undue  prejudice, 
or  is  misled,  as  to  the  facts  themselves,  by 
prejudiced  authority.  Then  he  either  greatly 
miscolors,  or  wholly  perverts  the  facts.  We 
will  endeavor  to  show  that  he  has  committed 
both  these  faults  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
his  first  volume,  pp.  230 — ^269,  where  he 
gives  a detailed  history  of  the  modern  In- 
quisition in  Spain ; and  our  remarks  on 
his  history  will  be  confined  to  this  chapter. 

That  he  was  greatly  under  the  influence 
of  anticatholic  prejudice,  we  infer  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  chapter,  which  is  in  fact 
as  virulent  a libel  upon  Catholicity  as  we 
have  ever  chanced  to  read.  To  prove  that 
the  establis^iment  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
was  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  he  repeats*  the  stale 
calumny  that  a Catholic  principle  is  embo- 
died in  the  odious  proposition,  the  end  jus- 
tifies the  means,^*  He  turns  out  of  his  way 
to  attack  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  confession, 
which  he  designatesf  an  artful  institu- 
tion of  the  priests,  to  gain  influence  with 
the  people ; and  to  show  how  Isabella’s  re- 
pugnance to  the  establishment  of  the  inqui- 
sition was  overcome,  he  relates  a very  sim- 
ple, if  not  absurd  anecdote  of  what  passed 
between  her  and  her  confessor,  Talavera.^ 
In  opposition  to  all  history  he  still  asserts  that 
St  Dominic  was  the  founder  of  the  ancient 
Inquisition,  or  at  least  maintains  that  if  he 
was  not,  in  point  of  fact,  he  ought  to  have 
been.$  He  tells,  in  a satirical  tone,  of  the 
divine  eloquence  and  wonderful  miracles 
by  which  St  Vincent  Ferrer,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  converted  to  Christianity 
thirty-five  thousand  Spanish  Jews.|  The 

• VqI.  i,  p.  246.  t Ibid.  p.  246.  t Ibid. 

§ This  is  the  purport  of  his  reasoning  (p.  232, 
note) . See  La  Cordaire’s  late  work  **  Apology  for 
the  order  of  St.  Dominic,”  in  which  this  charge  is 
ably  refuted  by  undeniable  evidence. 

II  Vol.  i,  p.  240. 


sufferings  of  this  unfortunate  people  enlist 
his  deepest  sympathy ; the  Moors  of  Gre- 
nada have  also  his  warmest  feelings;  these 
two  people  seem  to  have  exhausted  his 
slock  of  humanity,  and  he  has  no  sympathy 
to  throw  away  upon  the  Catholic  Chris- 
tians of  Spain ! Nor  is  he  alone  in  this  re- 
spect It  is  the  fault  of  most  Protestant 
historians.  Their  sympathies  run  strongly 
in  favor  of  Jew,  Turk,  or  dissenter  of  every 
shade  of  opinion,  while  for  the  Catholic, 
they  reserve  the  vials  of  their  wrath  I Is  it, 
that  there  is  a kindred  spirit  among  error- 
ists  of  every  hue,  a certain  relationship 
which  makes  them  have  a tender  feeling  for 
one  another?  It  would  seem  so.  The 
chief  severity  of  this  remark  consists  in  its 
truth ; and  we  have  only  to  open  Protestant 
historians  passim,  to  become  persuad^  of 
it.  Mr.  Prescott  furnishes  abundant  evi- 
dence of  this  spirit  throughout  his  work. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that,  reared 
as  he  evidently  had  been  in  all  the  preju- 
dices of  Protestantism,  Mr.  Prescott  should 
have  become  wholly  divested  of  the  early 
impressions  of  the  nursery,  so  as  to  approach 
the  subject  of  the  horrible  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, with  a calm  mind  and  a steady  nerve. 
It  was  difficult  to  dispel  the  bloody  phan- 
toms ” of  slaughtered  victims,  which  had 
haunted  his  early  days,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
opinions  in  regard  to  that  trffiunal  which 
had  been  fastened  on  his  mind  by  the  teach- 
ings of  the  press  and  of  the  pulpit.  But  at 
least,  as  a faithful  historian,  he  should 
have  exhibited  its  redeeming  as  well  as  its 
odious  features ; and  to  have  qualified  him- 
self for  this  task,  he  should  have  read  both 
sides,  and  not  have  suffered  himself  to  be 
misled  by  violently  prejudiced  writers.  That 
many  of  those  whom  he  has  followed  are 
of  this  character,  we  will  endeavor  to  show ; 
and  then  we  will  glance  rapidly  at  the  prin- 
cipal works  written  in  defence  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, which  Mr.  Prescott  seems  either  not 
to  have  seen  at  all,  or  not  to  have  read. 

The  historians  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
most  in  favor  with  Protestants,  are  Lim- 
borch  and  Llorente.  Mr.  Prescott  cites  them 
both,  and  bases  most  of  his  statements  upon 
the  authority  of  the  latter,  who  is  so  great 
a favorite  with  him  as  to  merit  a special 
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biographical  notice  at  the  close  of  his  chap- 
ter on  the  Inquisition.  To  ascertain  how 
far  they  are  to  be  relied  on,  as  historians 
of  the  Inquisition,  we  must  see  who  they 
were,  under  what  circumstances  they  wrote 
their  respective  histories,  and  what  motives 
prompted  them  to  the  tasL 
Philip  Limborch  was  a native  of  Holland, 
and  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Remonstrants 
or  mitigated  Calvinists.  He  was  a disciple 
of  the  famous  scholar,  Vossius,  who  with 
Grotius  had  suffered  so  much  from  the 
intolerant  synod  of  Dort,  which  in  1619 
had  consummated  the  division  of  the  Dutch 
Calvinists.  He  attained  to  considerable 
eminence  in  his  sect,  in  which  he  became 
a minister,  and  subsequently  a professor  of 
theology  at  Amsterdam.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, very  rigid  in  adhering  even  to  the 
•Ught  standard  of  orthodoxy  required  by  his 
own  pflirty  ; for  he  became  a Unitarian,  and 
was  a great  friend  of  the  noted  Unitarian, 
John  Le  Clerk,  who  lauds  his  writings  to 
the  skies.  Had  John  Calvin  been  able  to 
arise  from  his  tomb,  his  recreant  disciple 
might  have  stood  a good  chanca  to  be  bound 
to  the  stake  with  Servetus,  whose  tenets  he 
advocated ; and  had  the  Gomarist,  or  rigid 
Calvinist  party  in  Holland  been  unchecked 
in  enforcing  the  exclusive  and  persecuting 
canons  of  Dort,  Limborch  might  have  suf- 
fered martyrdom,  or  at  least  have  been  a 
confessor  with  Grotius  and  V ossius.*  How- 
ever, he  escaped  unscathed,  but  with  a deep 
and  abiding  sense  of  the  wrongs  his  party 
had  endured  from  the  Gomarists.  He  de- 
termined to  shoot  an  arrow  at  them  through 
the  Spaniards,  whose  very  name  had  been 
execrated  in  Holland,  since  the  days  of 
Philip  II  of  Spain,  and  of  the  duke  of  Alva, 
The  memory  of  the  fierce  and  bloody  strug- 
gle with  the  Spaniards,  in  which  so  many 
harrowing  scenes  had  occurred  on  both  sides, 
was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  Dutch. 
To  be  sure  they  had,  to  say  the  least,  been 
guilty  of  as  much  cruelty,  as  the  duke  of 
Alva  and  his  soldiery ; but  this  was  forgot- 
ten, and  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniard  was 
alone  remembered,  and  that  Inquisition 

* See  BrMdt*s  History,  copious  extracts  from 
which  are  cited  in  the  Oral  I^scussion  of  Hughes 
and  Breckenridge,  on  the  second  question. 


which  he  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  es- 
tablish in  the  two  countries  was  viewed 
with  inconceivable  horror.  The  very  name 
caused  a cold  shudder  to  seize  on  every 
Hollander.  Limborch  shared  deeply  in 
these  feelings,  and  he  knew  how  extensive 
and  how  all  absorbing  they  were  among  his 
countrymen.  He  knew  that  he  could  not 
better  cater  to  their  taste  than  by  writing  a 
detailed  history  of  this  odious  tribunal : and 
he  accordingly  set  about  the  work  and  pub- 
lished it  in  one  volume  folio,  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1692.  His  anticipations  were  real- 
ized ; the  work  was  received  with  acclama- 
tions. The  minds  of  his  countrymen  were 
too  much  excited  to  enable  them  to  perceive 
the  glaring  inaccuracies  and  gross  misstate- 
ments of  the  book ; and  had  he  painted  the 
horrors  of  the  Inquisition  with  tenfold  force, 
their  deadly  hatred  of  the  tribunal  would 
have  caused  them  to  devour  the  woric  with- 
out one  misgiving ! 

Such  was  Limborch.  He  evidently  wrote 
his  history  under  such  excitement  as  would 
naturally  lead  us  to  expect  little  of  the  im- 
partiality of  the  historian,  and  much  of  the 
exaggeration  of  a man  writing  against  a 
tribunal,  odious,  in  a religious  and  political 
point  of  view,  and  pandering  also  to  a taste 
greatly  vitiated  and  highly  excited.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  in  his  work  few  of  the 
intrinsic  qualities  of  a veridical  history.  He 
professes  to  derive  his  statements  from  the 
works  of  the  inquisitors  themselves ; yet  Fra 
Paolo,  the  Italian  historian  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  whose  hypocrisy  made  him  conceal 
the  mind  and  heart  of  a Protestant  under 
the  cowl  of  a Catholic  friar,  and  Dellon, 
the  famous  PtotestmU  author  of  the  too  fa- 
mous Relation  of  the  Inquisition  at  Goa,^’ 
are  among  his  favorite  authors  for  reference  I 
And  when  he  does  cite  the  works  of  the^inqui- 
sitors  themselves,  such  as  Eymerick,  Pe|pDia, 
&c.  he  garbles  the  extracts,  quoting  only 
what  suits  his  purpose,  very  often  extract- 
ing only  the  concluding  sentence  from  a 
lengthy  passage,  and  thereby  often  making 
the  inquisitors  say  just  the  contrary  of  what 
they  had  intended.  This  wretched  cut- 
ting up  of  quotations  is  unpardonable  in 
a work  so  extensive ; it  would  have  been 
bad  enough  in  a duodecimo,  but  in  a folio 
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Tc^me  it  is  atterly  inexcusable^  und  is  a 
strong  eridence  of  bad  faith  in  the  writer. 

No  wonder  that  Voltaire  and  the  infidels 
of  France  received  the  book  with  enthusi- 
asm. It  was  just  the  kind  of  work  they 
wanted.  Its  whole  tendency  was  to  throw 
odium  on  the  Catholic  priesthood^  whom  it 
represented  as  gloating  over  the  blood 
of  their  rictims.  But  we  are  a little  sur- 
prised that  the  Abbe  Marsollier,  a cotempo- 
rary French  Catholic  priest^  should  have 
presented  it,  in  an  abridged  form,  to  the 
French  people  in  their  own  language,  and 
that  many  very  estimable  French  writers 
should  have  been  misled  by  its  statements. 
A morbid  appetite  seems  to  have  seized 
upon  the  French  people  about  that  time. 
Writers,  male  and  female,  published  works 
on  Spain.  Madame  d’Aunoy  wrote  a book 
remarkable  for  its  gross  inaccuracy,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  for  its 
caustic  ridicule  of  every  thing  Spanish. 
The  Abb6  De  Vayrac,  who  had  spent 
twenty  years  of  his  active  life  in  Spain,  an- 
swered these  misrepresentations  in  his  fa- 
mous work^'L’Etat  present  d’Espagne,’’ 
puUished  at  Amsterdam,  in  1719,  4 vols. 
12mo.  He  proved  that  the  statements  of 
Limborch  and  Madame  d’Aunoy,  in  regard 
to  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  were  greatly  ex- 
I aggerated,  or  positively  false.  No  one  was 
I better  calculated  to  write  on  Spanish  afiairs, 

I than  the  Abb6 ; but  so  vitiated  was  the  taste 
: of  his  day,  even  in  France,  that  the  work 
caused  a great  outcry,  and  the  author  had  to 
; encounter  a storm  of  opposition.  In  the 
preface  to  a second  edition  of  his  work,  he 
ably  defends  himself  from  charges  made 
against  his  statements  under  five  difierent 
—heads,  with  what  effect  on  his  cotempora- 
ries, history  does  not  tell.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  this  work  of  De  Vayrac  is  not 
more  generally  known. 

But  the  most  popular  history  of  the  Span- 
ish Inquisition  among  the  enemies  of  this 
tribunal,  is  that  by  Don  Juan  Antonio  Llo- 
rente,  published  at  Paris,  1816,  in  four  vol- 
umes, 8vo.  A brief  sketch  of  this  remarkable 
man’s  life,  will  show  us  what  motives  elici- 
ted the  publication  of  this  work.  He  was 
born  at  Calahorra  in  Spain,  A.  D.  1756. 
He  studied  for  the  Church,  took  the  degree 


of  bachelor  in  theology,  with  considerable 
credit,  and  was  ordained  priest  at  an  early 
age.  A singular  incident  occurred  at  his 
ordination : after  the  consecration  in  wiiich 
he  had  'recited  the  sacred  words  of  Christ, 
together  with  the  ordaining  bishop,  he  was 
seized  with  a sudden  illness,  which  pre- 
vented his  receiving  the  holy  communion : 
some  viewed  the  occurrence  as  ominous. 
His  first  work  after  ordination  was  a comedy 
on  matrimony,”*  which,  however,  at  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  a friend,  he  con- 
sented to  bum.  When  subsequently  vicar 
general  of  the  diocess  of  Calahorra,  he  com- 
posed another  comedy,  and  had  it  acted  on 
the  stage,  very  little  to  the  edification  of  the 
people  and  of  the  chapter  of  that  city.  So 
great  was  his  passion  for  this  kind  of  writing, 
that,  when  afterwards  wholly  engaged  in 
politics,  he  employed  his  leisure  hours  in 
translating  into  Spanish  many  of  the  un- 
chaste poems  of  the  lascivious  Casti ! His 
^as  a troubled  and  restless  spirit  Not  con- 
tent with  his  retirement  at  Calahorra,  he 
proceeded  to  Madrid,  where  he  spent  bis 
time  intriguing  for  place.  He  succeeded, 
and  rose  step  by  step,  until  he  became  se- 
cretary of  the  Inquisition  at  Madrid,  an  of- 
fice which  he  held  from  1790  to  1792. 
Having  been  guilty  of  a grievous  betrayal 
of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  In- 
quisitor general,  and  of  several  other  irregu- 
larities of  conduct,  he  was  ordered  to  leave 
Madrid,  and  to  repair  to  his  native  place. 

Here  he  was  equally  restless  and  intrigu- 
ing. Detected  by  the  Spanish  government 
in  a secret  correspondence  with  the  emissa- 
ries of  the  French  republic  in  1793,  and  sus- 
pected of  other  misdemeanors,  he  was  ar- 
rested, and  sent  by  the  Inquisition,  not  into 
a dungeon,  but  merely  into  a retired  con- 
vent of  the  Recollects  at  some  distance  from 
Calahorra,  to  compose  his  restless  spirit 
and  to  do  penance  for  his  sins.  Among  his 
writings  which  were  seized,  several  were 
found  against  the  Spanish  government, 
against  the  Holy  See,  and  against  the  In- 
quisition. And  yet,  strange  cruelty  of 
the  bloody  Inquisition!  upon  his  writing 
letters  full  of  repentance  and  abject  submis- 

* El  matrimonio  a desgusto. 
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sion,  he  was  released  from  his  place  of  re- 
treat, and  again  received  into  favor.  He 
mow  made  his  appearance  at  court,  and 
pushed  his  fortunes  more  rapidly  than  ever. 
By  the  aid  of  powerful  friends,  he  was  soon 
created  canon  of  Toledo,  and  received  the 
cross  of  the  order  of  Charles  III.  At  the 
court  of  Ferdinand  VII,  he  was  loaded  with 
honors,  and  yet,  on  the  first  invasion  of  the 
French,  he  sought  out  Murat,  their  comr 
mander  in  chief,  turned  traitor  to  his  country, 
and  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  her  ene- 
mies. He  repaired  to  Bayonne  to  pay  his 
court  to  the  new  king,  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  him,  and  was 
appointed  one  of  his  secret  counsellors. 
He  now  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  politics  : 
abandoning  every  ecclesiastical  function, 
soihe  say,  even  doffing  the  ecclesiastical 
habit. 

Charged  by  Joseph  Buonaparte  with  a 
commission  for  the  suppression  of  the  con- 
vents in  Spain,  he  discharged  his  office 
with  singidiir  zeal  and  efficiency.  In  1809, 
he  was  ordered  by  Joseph  to  write  a history 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  he  was  wM 
paid  for  his  labor.  He  knew  well  what 
kind  of  a work  would  suit  the  palate  of  his 
royal  master,  and  what  kind  of  a work  he  was 
expected  to  write.  He  set  about  his  task 
with  great  zeal ; but  owing  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Spain,  and  to  other 
causes  he  was  not  able  to  complete  it  until 
I nine  years  later.  He  fled  to  Paris,  with  his 
: royal  patron,  and  after  having  taken  tempo- 
rary shelter  in  England,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  after  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1815. 

Nothing  shows  more  fully  his  restless 
ambition,  his  total  want  of  principle,  than 
the  course  which  he  now  adopted.  Finding 
; that  the  sun  of  the  Buonaparte  family  had 
set  forever,  he  determined  again  to  pay  his 
court  to  that  Ferdinand  whom  he  had  aban- 
doned and  betrayed!  He  employed  his 
usual  weapon  of  low  adulation : wrote  a 
genealogical  table  of  the  royal  family,  and 
addressed  letters  full  of  flattery  to  the  king 
and  to  the  chapter  of  Toledo.  But  all  was 
unavailing:  his  letters  remained  unnoticed, 
i Then  it  was  that  he  gave  way  to  all  the  bit- 
terness of  his  spirit.  He  thus  wrote  his  por- 
traits of  the  popes,  full  of  invective  and 


misrepresentation*  When  accused  of  gal- 
lantry with  a French  countess,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six,  his  friends  defended  him  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  previously  married  her, 
though  he  was  a priest  who  had  vowed 
celibacy ! He  was  finally  banished  from 
France,  by  the  French  government,  for  im- 
proper conduct,*  and  died  shortly  after  at 
Madrid,  February  25th,  1823,  in  the  sixty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  Had  the  Spanish 
government  and  the  Inquisition  been  such 
as  he  had  represented  them,  he  would  not 
perhaps  have  been  permitted  to  re-enter 
Spain,  and  to  terminate  his  life  peacefully 
in  his  own  country. 

Such  was  Llorente,  a traitor  to  his  coun- 
try, and  probably  to  his  religion  ; who  tried 
to  play  ofiT,  in  Spanish  aflairs,  the  same  part 
that  Talleyrand  did  in  those  of  France,  but 
failed  for  want  of  his  genius.  He  was  in 
Spain  the  counterpart  of  Fra  Paolo  in  Italy, 
and  of  Courayer  and  Du  Pin  in  France* 
Could  we  expect  an  impartial  history  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  from  such  a man  ? He 
alters  texts  to  suit  his  own  purposes,  and 
gives  us  only  his  own  word  for  most  of  his 
statements.  To  show  how  little  his  asser- 
tions are  to  be  relied  on,  in  a pamphlet  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1818,  he  boldly  asserted 
that,  between  the  years  1700  and  1808,  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  had  immolated  at  the 
stake  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-eight victims.  This  is  not  only  a gross 
exaggeration,  but  a manifest  misstatement.+ 
Since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
to  the  Spanish  throne  in  1709,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  one  victim  was  so  im- 
molated, or  sufiered  capital  punishment  in 
any  other  way,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Inquisition ; and  neither  Llorente  nor  any 
other  man  has  furnished  proofs  to  the  con- 
trary. During  this  period,  and  for  a long 
time  previous,  the  chief  inmates  of  the  In- 

• The  writer  of  his  life,  prefixed  to  his  “ History 
of  the  Inquisition,”  ascribes  his  banishment  from 
France  to  the  persecution  of  the  Freaoh  clergy . 
Prescott  hints  at  the  same  cause.  But  we  think 
that  the  true  cause  is  to  be  found  in  his  own  restless 
ambition,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  French  govem- 

t Mr.  Prescott  detects  many  gross  historical  in- 
accuracies in  Llorente,  unconnected  with  the  Inqui- 
sition, in  painting  which,  according  to  him,  he  was 
never  at  fault ! See  Prescott,  vol.  i,  p»  250,  note  ; 
vol.  ii,  p.  108,  noU^ 
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quisidon  were  state  prisoners  guilty  of  high 
political  misdemeanors,  who  had  either  ac- 
cused themselves'  of  imaginary  crimes 
against  religion,  to  avoid  the  greater  rigors 
of  the  civil  courts,  or  had  been  sent  there  by 
the  Spanish  government  in  order  to  prevent 
the  eclai  of  a public  trial.  The  terrible  In- 
quisition thus  became  little  more,  under  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  in  Spain,  than  a depart- 
ment of  the  police. 

Among  the  writers  who  have  defended  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  besides  the  Abb6  De 
Vayrac  mentioned  above.  Count  De  Mais- 
tre,*  and  La  Cordaire,t  are  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. The  works  of  both  these  con- 
spicuous men  are  already  before  the  Amer- 
ican public,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  offer 
much  comment  on  them.  La  Cordaire  de- 
votes two  chapters  of  his  work  to  the  Inqui- 
sition, of  which  he  treats  only  in  its  connec- 
tion with  his  main  subject,  the  defence  of 
the  order  of  St.  Dominic.  He  adduces  few 
facts  or  arguments,  which  had  not  been 
already  ably  handled  by  De  Maistre,  whose 
work  has  been  considered  by  many  as  the 
best  which  has  ever  appeared  on  the  sub- 
ject Its  chief  fault  is  its  brevity.  We 
rise  from  its  perusal  with  a desire  to  know 
more.  Perhaps  too,  the  author  has  indulged 
rather  too  much  in  philosophic  speculation, 
and  has  advanced  some  principles  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  odious  tribunal,  which  its  ene- 
mies would  scarcely  admit.  Had  he  been 
less  apparently  solicitous  to  defend  every 
thing  connected  with  the  Inquisition,  and 
had  he  given  up  certain  things,  which  are 
wholly  indefensible,  his  work  would  have 
carried  with  it  a greater  appearance  of  can- 
dor and  plausibility.  CaUiolicity  never  can 
be  injured  by  the  truth.  There  is  also  oc- 
casionally a certain  vagueness,  and  some- 
thing that  savors  of  inconsistency.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  his  last  letter,  he  says, 
**  The  tribunal  cf  the  InqmtUion  ie  purely 
royal/^  and  yet  a little  farther  on,  he  re- 
marks, quoting  from  the  report  of  the  Cor- 
tes : These  tribunals  (of  the  Inquisition) 

* In  bii  **  Letters  oo  the  Spanish  Intmisition,*’ 
repoblished  with  the  excellent  notes  and  illustra- 
tions of  Dr.  Fletcher,  in  the  Religious  Cabinet,  i.  e. 
the  first  volume  of  this  Magazine. 

t **  Apology  for  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,”  18mo, 
p.  143. 


are  thus  at  once  eeelesiasHeal  and  roydl,^^  kc. 
He  meant  to  say  what  the  truth  of  history 
warrants,  that  of  the  two  tribunals  of  the 
Inquisition  the  royal  is  predominant,  and 
generally  paramount  in  its  authority  ; but  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  been  more 
explicit.  With  these  defects,  the  work  of 
De  Maistre  is  still  excellent,  and  no  one 
can  peruse  it  without  thinking  better  of  the 
Inquisition. 

The  best  compendious  view  of  the  sub- 
ject which  we  have  ever  seen,  is  an  essay 
by  John  Murphy,  inserted  in  a late  work 
published  by  him,  in  London.*  But  a full, 
fair,  and  extensive  history  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion— one  that  might  by  its  learning  serve 
as  an  antidote  to  those  of  Limborch  and 
Llorente,  is  still  a desideratumm  our  Catho- 
lic literature.  It  requires  the  extensive 
learning  and  patient  research  of  a Dr.  Lin- 
gard,  or  a Dr.  Wiseman,  to  dispel  the 
clouds  which  have  hung  around  that  tribu- 
nal for  centuries,  and  to  present  to  the 
world,  in  the  terse  and  condensed  style  of 
the  one,  or  the  copious  and  luminous  de- 
tails of  the  other,  such  a history  as  the 
importance  of  the  subject  demands. 

Yet  enough  has  bMn  already  published 
to  enable  us  to  detect  many  of  the  inaccura^ 
cies  of  Mr.  Prescott,  in  his  history  of  the 

Modem  Inquisition”  in  Spain.  To  at- 
tempt to  review  all  of  his  statements  in  de- 
tail, would  swell  this  article  to  an  unwar- 
rantable length ; we  will  confine  ourselves 
to  certain  general  erroneous  views,  which 
pervade  the  entire  history,  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  the  controversy,  and  include  the 
minor  inaccuracies.  We  have  already  en- 
deavored to  trace  the  sources  of  these  errors 
in  the  authors  whom  he  has  chiefly  fol- 
lowed. 

Mr.  Prescott  views  the  Inquisition  as  a 
religious,  and  not  as  a political  institution 
ascribes  its  establishment,  notwithstanding 
the  repugnance  of  Isabella,  to  the  importu- 
nities of  the  clergy ,j;  and  the  fanaticism  of 
the  people,  demanding  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Jews,  through  selfish  motives  and  religious 

♦ “ A compendiom  of  modem  Keogniphy,  1 vol. 
Svo.p.  398.  6 s -F 

t Yol.  1,  p.  246,  note.  At  least  he  asserts  thisia 

Tird  to  the  Inquisition  established  in  Castile. 

Vol.  1,  pp.  249, 260,etMeq. 
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hatred  of  that  race  and  he  more  than  in- 
timates that  the  tribunal^  wkh  all  its  laws 
and  proceedings  was  but  a carrying  out  of 
the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church.f  He 
presents^  a very  dark  picture  of  its  forms  of 
trials  of  the  presumptive  proofs  of  Judaism, 
of  the  various  forms  of  tortures,  and  of  the 
awful  " ostof  dafe/^  giving  only  those  de- 
tails which  were  calculated  to  make  the  in- 
stitution appear  odious,  and  mixing  up  with 
his  account  of  the  original  Inquisition  es- 
tablished by  Ferdinand  and  Isi^Ua,  many 
forms  and  abuses,  which,  if  they  ever  ex- 
isted at  all,  certainly  belong  to  a much  later 
period.  To  make  the  Catholic  Church  ap- 
pear in  a still  more  odious  light  in  the  whole 
matter,}  he  says,  that  the  Roman  pontiff, 
Sixtus  IV,  was  moved  to  the  publication  of  his 
first  buU  regarding  the  Inquisition,  in  1478, 
by  “ &ie  sources  (f  weaUh  and  influence  whieh 
(ids  measure  opened  to  the  court  Rome.^^ 

To  these  charges  most  of  the  others  may 
be  reduced.  These  are  the  shades;  we 
win  endeavor  to  exhibit  some  of  the  lights 
of  the  picture.  The  rest  of  this  article  will 
accordingly  present  very  summary  proofs  of 
the  three  following  propositions,  which  it 
will  be  seen  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
assertions  of  Mr.  Prescott  ^wU  alteram 
partem. 

1.  The  Spanuh  InquisiHon  was  apoHHcal 
mstUiUim,  and  ihe  result  of  extraordinary 
poUlieal  circumstances. 

2.  Its  erueUies  have  been  greatly  exagge- 
rated. 

3.  T%e  Catbolie  Church  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  instUution  itse^,  much  less  for  its 
abuses,  reed  or  alleged. 

4.  It  requires  but  a slight  acquaintance 
with  Spanish  history  to  be  convinced  of  the 
fact,  that  the  Inquisition  in  that  country 
was  an  instrument  of  state  policy,  employed 
under  circumstances  of  high  political  ex- 
citement. The  causes,  which  led  to  its  es- 
tablishment had  been  steadily  operating  for 
nearly  eight  hundred  years.  In  711,  the 
Saracens  had  invaded  Spain,  seized  upon 
its  finest  provinces,  driven  the  original  in- 

• See  Qnd.  pp.  243,  244,  H §eq. 
t Pp.  346, 246,  248,  and  jMfnm  throaghoat  the 
chapter. 

t P.  266,  et  seq.  § p.  248. 


habitants  into  the  mountains  of  the  Asturias, 
and  fastened  a galling  foreign  yoke  upon  the 
neck  of  a hitherto  people.  But  the 
Spaniards  did  not  tamely  submit  to  foreign 
oppression : with  the  stem  unyielding  per- 
severance which  belongs  to  their  national 
character,  they  maintained  the  unequal  con- 
test with  the  enemy  which  had  overpowered 
them  and  cmshed  their  liberties.  From 
the  council  held  by  the  fugitive  Spanish 
chiefs  in  the  cave  of  Cavadonga,  in  711,  to 
the  conquest  of  Grenada  in  1492,  the  great 
struggle  for  the  mastery  continued  between 
the  two  races  with  but  little  intermission^ 
Never  was  there  a contest  of  so  long  a con- 
tinuance, or  which  resulted  in  a political 
hatred  so  deep  and  abiding.  It  was  a civil 
and  a border  war,  between  two  races  which 
could  never  amalgamate,  because  kept 
asunder  by  different  religions,  different  tem- 
peraments, and  different  interests.  The 
Spaniards  were  fighting  for  their  liberties — 
for  their  firesides,  and  their  altars : the  Sa- 
racens sought  to  annihilate  the  one,  and 
pollute  and  desecrate  the  other.  All  pri- 
soners taken  in  war  by  the  latter  were  sold 
into  bondage  in  Morocco,  and  religious  or- 
ders were  established  by  the  Christians,  for 
the  redemption  of  these  captives.  The  war 
thus  assumed  a religious  cast,  and  the  mili- 
tary orders  of  St.  lago,  of  Calatrava,  and 
Alcantara,  were  established  among  the 
Spaniards  to  keep  up  the  crusade  against  the 
enemies  of  their  country  and  of  their  religion. 

Can  we  wonder  that  under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Spaniards  should  have  had 
a deadly  political  hatred  of  the  Moors'? 
Can  we  be  surprised  that  when  this  great 
struggle  was  approaching  its  crisis  in  the 
brilliant  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  when,  for  the  first  time,  for  781  years 
the  Spanish  nation  had  a fair  opportunity 
of  shaking  off  the  yoke,  this  political  feeling 
should  have  increased  to  a fearful  excite- 
ment? And  that  this  excitement  should 
have  manifested  itself  in  the  establishment 
of  a tribunal  of  great  severity,  to  assist  the 
government  in  ferreting  out  the  Moors,  and 
expelling  them  from  the  country  ? We  are 
rather  surprised,  that  so  much  moderation 
was  evinced  under  circumstances  so  exciting. 
After  the  conquest  of  Grenada  in  149^  the 
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Moors  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  and  it  was  only  after  repeated 
rebellions,  both  in  Grenada,  and  in  didferent 
parts  of  the  ancient  Moorish  kingdom  of  that 
name,  that  the  Spanish  government  resorted 
to  the  extreme  measure  of  leaving  the  Moors 
no  alternative,  but  to  embrace  Christianity, 
or  leave  the  country.* * * §  The  bitter  experi- 
ence of  nearly  eight  centuries  had  convinced 
the  Spaniards  that  the  name  of  a Moor  was 
identified  with  that  of  traitor  and  enemy  of 
his  country. 

Intercepted  letters  in  cypher  proved  that, 
after  the  conquest  of  Grenada,  the  Moors 
were  concerting  with  their  brethren  in 
Africa,  measures  for  regaining  their  lost 
power  in  Spain.  The  Jews,  who  were  very 
rich,  were  scattered  all  over  Spain,  and  were 
interman  ied  with  the  most  opulent  Spanish 
familie8,t  were  also  deeply  engaged  in  these 
plots.^  They  were,  if  possible,  more  odi- 
ous in  Spain  than  the  Moors  themselves. 
They  were,  likewise,  accused  of  other 
crimes  of  dreadful  atrocity ; of  kidnapping 
Christian  children, f and  selling  them  into 
bondage  into  Africa,  and  even  of  feasting  on 
the  flesh  of  infant  Christian  babes,  at  the 
celebration  of  their  passover!)  They  had 
monopolized  the  trade  of  the  country,  and, 
by  usury  and  extortion, had  fattened  on  the 
spoils  of  the  Elgyptians”  (Christians),  in 
Spain.  As  eariy  as  the  year  1391,  popular 
indignation  against  this  unhappy  people 
had  burst  forth  into  an  insurrection,  in 
which  many  of  them  were  massacred. 
Other  countries  witnessed  similar  scenes 
about  the  same  time.l  The  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  Spain,  was  demanded  by  the 
popular  voice;  but  the  government  content 


* Mr.  Preseott  admits  this,  bat  still  labors  to  prove 
that  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  lea  him 
to  adopt  such  measares  for  proselytina  the  Moors  of 
Grenada,  as  infringed  the  treaty  made  with  them, 
and  atimalated  them  to  rebellion.  Yet  the  facts  he 
allem  scarcely  prove  this.  Prescott,  vol.  ii,  ch.  6. 

t See  report  oi  Cortes. 

j Mr.  Presoott  says,  vol.  i,  p.  136,  that  they  were 
accused  **jperhaps  with  reason,’*  with  having  facili- 
tated the  nrst  Saracenic  invasion. 

§ Similar  charges  were  made  against  the  Moors 
after  the  conquest  of  Grenada.  Sec  an  interesting 
paragraph  in  Prebcott,  vol.  i,  p.  253. 

II  See  Prescott,  vol.  ii,  p.  136. 

^ V See  Prescott,  vol.  ii,  p.  152 ; note.  Was  Frede- 
ric the  Great,  of  Prussia,  actuated  by  religious  bigo- 
try, in  expelling  the  Jews,  in  the  last  oentury  ? 

Vol.  II.--N0.  8. 


with  the  same  severe  measures  of  precau- 
tion against  them,  resisted  this  appeal  for 
nearly  a hundred  years,  and  it  was  only 
after  the  Jews  were  known  to  be  leagued 
with  the  Moors  for  the  subversion  of  Span- 
ish liberty,  and  after  they  had  been  detected 
in  writing  a libel*  on  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, that  the  edict  for  their  banishment 
was  published,  and  the  tribunal  of  the  In- 
quisition established  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion. 

In  order  the  better  to  understand  this 
whole  history,  let  us  put  a parallel  case. 
Suppose  the  Indian  tribes  on  our  western 
frontier  should  invade  one  of  our  western 
states,  should  subdue  the  finest  portion  of 
it,  and  drive  such  of  the  original  inhabitants, 
as  had  not  fallen  under  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife,  into  remote  and  unprodue- 
tive  portions  of  the  state.  Suppose  that 
they  should  establish  a new  government  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old,  and  that  a bloody  border 
war  should  be  carried  on  for  centuries  between 
them  and  the  original  inhabitants,  and  that 
these  should  at  length  succeed  in  regaining 
their  lost  territory.  But  to  make  the  parallel 
complete,  suppose  that  among  the  whites, 
a large  and  opulent  party  should  be  found 
leagued  with  the  Indians,  and  employing 
every  intrigue  to  maintain  Ifteir  usurpation, 
would  any  one  be  surprised  if  this  party 
should  become  more  odious  than  the  Indians 
themselves?  And  if  popular  indignation 
should  be  enkindled  against  them,  even  be- 
fore the  conquest  of  the  Indians,  would  it 
not  be  perfectly  natural?  But  if  the  In- 
dians, after  having  been  subdued,  should  be 
sufiered  to  remain  in  the  country  with  all 
their  national  usages  untouched,  and  should 
be  expelled,  only  after  repeated  attempts  on 
their  part,  to  regain  their  lost  dominion; 
would  not  this  be  viewed  as  an  evidence  of 
unwonted  lenity  ? And,  if  even  after  this 
continued  treachery,  they  should  still  be 
sufiered  to  remain  in  the  country,  provided 
they  would  conform  to  the  religion  and 
us^es  of  the  whites,  would  we  not  consider 
it  a clemency,  astonishing  even  in  this  age 
of  boasted  refinement?  For  the  whites 

• Mr.  Prescott  mentions  this  fact,  vol.  i,  p.  249. 
But  why  hide  away  in  a note  a fact  which  had  so 
great  an  influence  on  the  destiny  of  this  miserable 
pe<^le? 
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expelled  from  their  homes,  substitute  the 
Spaniards;  for  the  Indians,  substitute  the 
Moors,  and  for  the  treacherous  party  among 
the  whites,  the  Jews ; and  the  case  will  ap- 
ply to  the  condition  of  Spain,  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Inquisition. 

This  was  a merely  religious  tribunal,  for- 
sooth ! The  whole  texture  of  its  constitu- 
tion was  as  political  as  was  its  origin.  The 
king  named  the  Inquisitor  general,  who, 
with  the  approval  qf  the  king,  named  the 
subordinate  officers  of  the  tribunal.  The 
whole  institution  was  under  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  royal  council,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  which  it  was  powerless  : while  the 
king  with  his  council  could  stay  any  prose- 
cution, or  crush  any  process  at  will.  So 
manifest  was  it  to  the  whole  world,  that 
this  tribunal  was  a local  political  institution 
growing  out  of  circumstances  peculiar  to 
Spain,  and  designed  only  for  the  Jews  and 
Moors,  that  when  subsequently  the  Spanish 
government,  under  Philip  11,  sought  to  es- 
tablish it  in  Milan,  the  people  revolted,  ex- 
claiming **  that  U iooi  tyranny  to  impote  on  a 
Christum  city,  a farm  qf  Inqumtim  designed 
for  Moors  and  Jews,^^*  And  so  intimately 
was  it  connected  with  Spanish  politics,  that 
the  great  Charles  V,  in  a codicil  to  his  will, 
recommended  it  specially  to  his  son  Philip 
II,  as  an  institution  **  upon  xohieh  the  stfety 
rf  Spain  depended.’^i  In  1812,  the  famous 
convention  of  the  Spanish  cortes  for  drafting 
a new  constitution,  appointed  a special  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  a report  on  the  Spanish 
Inquisition.  The  learned  men  who  drew 
up  that  able  report,  were  no  doubt  well  ac- 
quainted with  Spanish  history  and  politics, 
and  they  are  unexceptionable  witnesses  on 
another  account — ^they  were  violently  op- 
posed to  the  Inquisition.  Yet  they  assert 
that  it  VHis  an  institution  demanded  and  es- 
tablUhed  by  the  monarehs  qf  Spain  m d^ffieuU 
and  extraordinary  circum8tances,^^X 
Quizot,  a famous  historian,  and  though 
a Calvinist,  the  present  prime  minister 
of  Catholic  France,  says  ^Uhat  it  teas  at 
first  more  poUtieal  than  rtUgiouSy  and  des- 

*  Lhnborch.  Book  i,  ch.  27.  f Ibid,  B.  i,  ch.  30. 

J They  also  declare  that  " no  decree  (of  the  In- 

auisition)  could  be  published  without  the  consent  of 
lie  king.’’  (Report  Cortes  in  1821). 


tined  to  mamtain  order,  rather  than  to  drfend 
the  faiih.* 

2.  Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  but  we  must  hasten  to  the 
proofs  of  the  second  proposition,  in  which  we 
will  endeavor  to  show  that  Mr.  Prescott  has 
drawn  too  dark  a picture  of  the  Inquisition, 
of  its  forms  of  procedure,  and  of  its  abuses 
and  cruelties.  Our  limits  will  allow  only  a 
bare  statement  of  the  facts : our  readers  will 
readily  make  the  comments.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  defend  many  abuses  of  that  tribu- 
nal, which  as  we  shall  show,  the  Popes 
and  the  Church  uniformly  condemned. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  extraordinary 
excitement  which  gave  rise  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion, it  was  natural  to  expect  some  unne- 
cessary severity ; and  the  authority  of  the 
famous  Spanish  historian  Mariana,  who 
details  those  acts  of  rigor,  is  thus  easily  ex- 
plained. Again,  when  Philip  II,  about 
sixty  years  later,  re-established  the  tribunal 
with  renewed  severity,  we  may  look  for 
many  abuses.  But  these  two  periods  of 
excitement  were,  thank  heaven,  of  very 
short  duration,  and  the  severities  then  re- 
sorted to  are  not  a fair  criterion,  whereby  to 
judge  of  the  general  character  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. At  other  times,  many  of  its  rigor- 
ous laws  were  often  like  some  of  the  gro- 
tesque forms  of  jurisprudence  adopted  by 
the  Venidan  republic,  a mere  dead  letter, 
retained  on  the  statute  book,  tn  terrorem. 

That  the  abuses  of  the  Inquisition  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  we  prove  by  the 
express  words  of  that  arch-enemy  of  the 
tribunal,  Voltaire,t  whose  testimony  Mr. 
Prescott  cites  with  so  much  complacency, 
to  prove  that  the  wicked  measures  of  prin- 
ces have  generally  originated  in  the  evil 
counsels  of  their  confessors,  We  prove  it 

* fut  d’abord  plus  politique  que  religieuse 

et  dcstinee  a mainteuir  I’ordre  plutot  qn*a  deieudre 
la  foi.”  Cours  d’hUtoire  moderae.  Paris,  toI.  6, 
Lect.  11. 

tHis  words  as  gireu  in  the  French  “Diet,  des 
Sciences,”  are  remarkable.  “Sana  doute,  qu’oa 
a impute  a un  tribunal  si  justement  deteste,  des 
ez<^  d’horrenrs  qu*il  n*a  pas  tonjours  emnmis: 
mais  e’est  etre  mal  adroit,  que  de  s’elever  oontre 
Plnquisition  par  des  faits  douteuz,  et  plus  encore, de 
ohercher  dans  le  mensooge  de  quoi  la  rendre  , 
odieuM.”  And  yet  this  is  precisely  what  all  the 
enemies  of  the  Inquisition  have  done,  and  none  more 
ao  than  Voltaire. 

IVol.  i,ch.  6,p.  246. 
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by  another  unexceptionable  witness,  Mons. 
J^urgoing,  sent  by  the  French  republic  in 
1789,  as  mkitster  plenipotentiary  to  Spain. 
He  was  riolently  opposed  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  yet  he  says,*  I will  acknowledge, 
in  order  to  give  homage  to  truth,  that  the 
Inquisition  might  be  cited  in  our  days,  as  a 
model  of  equity  This  avowal,  however 
unpalatable  to  himself,  and  to  his  employ- 
ers, was  wrung  iirom  him,  only  by  the 
stern  evidence  of  truth.  Our  third  witness 
is  Philip  Limborch,  whose  character  we 
have  given  above.  Out  of  a very  long  list 
of  criminals  condemned  by  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition, during  a very  longperiod,  he  admits 
that  only  fifteen  men  and  four  women  were 
executed,  and  most  of  these  for  treason, 
witchcraft,  sacril^e,  or  other  crimes  than 
heresy .t  From  this  fact  we  draw  two  in- 
ferences : first,  that  the  rigid  laws  of  the  In- 
quisition were  very  feebly  executed ; and 
secondly,  that  a very  small  proportion  of 
the  criminals  were  tried  for  heresy.  The 
Roman  pontiff,  Clement  X,  in  a bull  pub- 
lished in  1672,  enumerates  the  offences  for 
which  persons  might  be  proceeded  against 
by  the  Inquisition,  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  out  of  thirteen  different  classes  of 
crimes  only  one  is  heresy If  our  readers 
be  inclined  to  smile  at  the  prominent  place 
assigned  to  witchcraft,  sorcery,  &c.,  by  the 
pontiff,  we  ask  them  only  to  remember  the 
history  of  the  Salem  witchcraft. 

Of  the  two  courts  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
civil  and  the  ecclesiastical,  the  latter  was  in 
fact  strictly  a court  of  equity.  The  motto 
on  its  banner,  mercy  and  justice,”  was  in- 
dicative of  its  character.  Mercy  was 
first  offered  to  the  culprit,  and  if  he  would 
not  accept  it,  he  was  delivered  over  to  the 
‘^Justice  ” of  the  civil  court ; but  even  then, 
with  great  reluctance,  and  always  with  a 
recommendation  to  Mercy.”}  Before  the 
accused  was  arrested  at  all  by  the  Inquisir 

• Picture  of  Spain/’  reriewed  by  the  French 

**  Journal  dec  Debati/’  of  Sept.  17,  1805.  See  La 
Cordaire’s  Apoloa^,  &c.  p.  117. 

t See  Fletchers  notes  to  De  Maistre’s  first  letter, 
in  Kclinous  Cabinet  for  July. 

1 Ballariom  Rom.  T.  vii,  p.  185. 

§ Some  authors  think,  without  ai^  reason,  that 
this  was  a mere  form.  Jurieu,  the  famous  French 
Calvinist,  in  his  History  of  the  Papacy/’  Tom.  ii, 
oh.  6,  ad^ts  the  fact. 
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tion,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  sworn 
evidence  of  three  different  witnesses,  each 
of  whom  was  required  to  swear  that  he 
was  actuated  by  no  malice,  and  that  he  did 
not  act  in  collusion  with  any  other  person.* 
And  both  the  accusers,  and  the  officers  of 
the  Inquisition  were  subject  to  excommuni- 
tion,  if  they  were  guided  by  malice,  or  any 
other  unworthy  motive.f  It  was  only  after 
the  deposition  of  the  third  witness,  that  the 
accused  was  summoned,  when  if  he  dis- 
proved the  charges,  he  was  released.  If  he 
failed  to  do  so,  he  was  still  released,  if  he 
declared  his  repentance.  If,  after  being  re- 
leased, he  was  again  arraigned  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  first,  and  was  convicted  a 
second  time,  he  was  again  pardoned  on  re- 
pentance.l  It  was  only  on  the  third  convic- 
tion, by  three  different  sets,  each  consisting 
of  three  wimesses,  that  he  was  finally  de- 
livered over  to  the  civil  court,  to  be  judged 
for  the  offence.} 

The  chief  motive  for  secrecy  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  tribunal,  was  a wish  that  the 
civil  court  might  gain  no  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  until  the  ecclesiastical  court  had  ex- 
hausted every  expedient  for  reclaiming  the 
delinquent.  And  so  far  was  this  secrecy 

• Simancas  laatitutionea  Cathollcn.  Tit.  xllv,  p. 
830,  B^it.  Romm,  1575,  4to.  This  work  had  freat 
author!^  among  the  early  Inquisitors.  The  testi- 
mony or  the  several  witnesses  was  earefully  noted 
down,  and  diligently  sifted,  and  if  on  being  again 
called,  as  they  often  were  in  4he  progress  of  the 
examination,  they  did  not  confirm  ffie  previous 
statement  in  eveiy  particular,  their  testimony  was 
set  at  nought.  Nor  was  the  previous  record  of  their 
testimony  again  read  to  them,  but  they  were  left  cn* 
tirely  to  their  memory.  If,  uuder  this  rigid  scru- 
tiny, they  were  detected  in  equivocation,  s«tlf-oon- 
tradiction  or  peijnry , they  were  liable  to  imprison- 
ment, and  to  other  severe  penalties.  See  Simancas, 
p.  333. 

f Benedict  X,  in  a special  hull  renewed  these 
censures,  and  reserved  the  absolution  from  them  to 
the  Holy  See. 

I Even  P.  Limborch,  cited  by  Fleury,  admits  that 
the  criminal  was  twice  pardoned,  by  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal court,  on  his  repentimce. 

§ Some  of  the  courts  required  only  two,  but  the 
more  general  practice  demanded  three  nnexceptiou- 
able  witnesses,  for  each  conviction.  True,  wit- 
nesses of  suspicious  character  were  sometimes  al- 
lowed to  tesufy,  but  their  testimony  was  received 
only  for  what  it  was  worth,  •*qwdem  qwilem  proba- 
Uonem,**  as  Simancas  says.  It  might  afford  conjec- 
tural evidence,  and  might  aid  in  eliciting  something 
more  conclusive,  but  of  itself,  never  conld  cause  the 
conviction  of  the  accused.  (Simancas,  Tit.  li,  p. 
419.)  In  fact,  to  condemn  the  accused,  the  clearest 
evidence,  and  the  most  unexceptionable  testimony, 
were  always  required,  **  wobatiorm  hm  ekariom 
reqtUruntnir,**  (Simancas,  Ibid.  p.  418.) 
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carried^  that  there  is  no  eridence  to  prove 
that  when  the  criminal  was  handed  over  to 
the  secular  court,  the  evidence  elicited  be- 
fore the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  was  even  so 
much  as  communicated  to  his  prejudice. 
A trial  altogether  new  seems  then  to  have 
commenced  before  the  civil  court,  and  it 
was  only  at  this  stage  of  the  prosecution, 
that  the  cruel  practice  of  torturing  the  ac- 
cused was  resorted  to.  Ecclesiastics  were  not 
concerned  in  the  infliction  of  punishment : it 
was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  their  order,  and 
to  the  express  laws  of  the  Inquisition  itself.* 
So  that  Mr.  Prescott’s  frightful  picture  of 
the  clergy  applying  the  torture  to  their  vic- 
tims, is  at  b^t  but  a fancy  sketcb.f 

The  practice  of  torturing  the  accused  in 
certain  cases,  was  then  almost  universal  in 
the  jurisprudence  of  ail  nations.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  civil  law,  was  embodied  in  the 
Theodosian  and  Justinian  codes,  and  had 
the  sanction  of  Ulpian,  and  other  distin- 
guished expounders  of  these  codes.  It  had 
been  borrowed  from  the  old  Roman  juris- 
prudence. The  Church  did  much  to  miti- 
gate this,  and  many  other  odious  features  of 
the  civil  law,  and  many  distinguished  men, 
such  as  Ludovicus  Vives,  condemned  the 
whole  practice,  as  cruel  and  unjust.  (Si- 
mancas.  Tit.  Ixv.  p.  495,  et  9eq.)  Tortures 
were  employed  by  the  civil  courts  of  the  In- 
quisition, only  in  extreme  cases,  and  then 
more  to  prompt  the  repentance,  than  to 
bring  about  the  condemnation  of  the  ac- 
cused. (Simancas,  Tit  Ixv.  p.  496.)  The 
confession  elicited  under  torture,  could  not  be 
used  against  the  accused,  unless  he  volun- 
tarily confirmed  it  three  days  afterwards, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  Spanish  courts. 
(lbid,p.  509.)  If  he  would  not  confess,  he 
was  generally  acquitted.  (Ibid,  p.  510.) 

* The  maxim  EccUtia  abhorret  a tanguine,** 

**  The  Church  abhon  bloodshed/*  is  astandiogpriii- 
etple  of  the  canon  law,  by  which  the  olei^  were 
specially  bound.  So  far  was  this  maxim  carried 
tnat  clergymen  were  forbidden  to  practise  sur- 
gery.  or  eren  to  bleed  a patient,  and  the  children 
of  tatchers  were  irregular,  and  could  not  be  or- 
dained, without  special  dispensation.  And  yet,  in 
the  face  of  this  evidence,  the  Catholic  clergy  must 
■till  be  represented  as  thristing  for  blood  ! 

f In  fact  he  confounds  the  proceeding  of  the  two 
eoorts  throughout,  barely  remarking  in  a note  ou 
page  266,  that  Ferdinand  had  established  a supreme 
council  to  supervise  the  proceedings  of  the  ■ubordi' 
ante  tribunals.  Why  this  important  omission  ? 


The  application  of  the  toiture  was  restricted 
within  very  narrow  limits,  and  all  abuses  in 
inflicting  it  were  severely  condemned,  and 
subjected  the  oflicers  thus  transcending  their 
powers,  to  the  obligation  in  the  forum  of 
conscience,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  public 
courts,  of  repairing  all  injury  done  to  those 
thus  tortured.*  (Ibid,  p.  497.) 

In  one  word  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  the 
Inquisition  was  but  preparatory.  The  final 
decision  of  the  case  always  took  place  be- 
fore the  civil  court,  which  alone  inflicted 
the  punishments  ordained  by  the  Spanish 
laws.  The  former  court  had  only  to  de- 
cide whether  there  was  sufficient  reason  to 
have  the  accused  indicted  before  the  latter. 
It  performed  very  much  the  same  office  as 
our  modern  grand  juries,  with  these  imr 
portant  diflerences,  that  it  took  cognizance 
only  of  a certain  class  of  ofiences  connected 
with  religion,  pardoned  twice  whenever  the 
criminal  gave  satisfactory  signs  of  repent- 
ance, and  never  presented  but  when  there 
was  no  hope  of  reforming  the  ofifender. 
Where  will  you  find  any  civil  court  thus 
lenient  ?t  It  is  a thing  unheard  of  in  mo- 
dem judicial  proceedings ; and  yet  the  In- 
quisition is  to  be  held  up  to  scorn  as  the 
most  cmel  of  aU  tribunals ! Count  Pollnitz, 
in  his  very  interesting  memoirs, is  aston- 
ished at  the  ideas  Protestants  entertain  on  a 
subject  about  which  they  know  so  little. 

For  my  part,  I own  to  you  I cannot  ima- 
gine in  what  the  barbarity  consists,  which 
you  Protestants  attribute  to  the  Inquisition. 
On  the  contrary  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
mildest  and  most  lenient  tribunal  that  ex- 
ists.” And  he  assigns  the  same  reason 
that  we  do  above,  appeals  to  his  own  ob- 
servation in  Catholic  countries,  and  hints 

* For  an  account  of  the  instruments  of  torture  eni- 
ployed  against  the  Catholics  of  England  under  Eliza- 
Dcth  and  her  successors,  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years,  see  Lingard's  England — Elizabeth,  But- 
ler’s Book  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Cobbett’s  Let- 
ters, &c.  England  was  the  last  country  in  Europe 
to  abolish  the  barbarous  custom  of  burning  at  tfie 
•take,  an  instance  of  which  occurred  as  late  as  the 
ninth  year  of  George  II.  And  yet  EngHakmen  dan 
talk  or  thecroelties  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition! 

t So  equitable  was  the  ancient  Inquisition,  that 
the  order  of  the  Templars  in  the  beginning  of  t^ 
fourteenth  century,  sought  to  be  judged  by  it  in 
preference  to  any  other  court. 

t Pollnitz*s  **  Memoirs,**  volnme  iii,  quoted  in 
Fletcher’s  notes  to  De  Maistre.  Religious  Cabinet. 
February.  * 
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at  the  opposite  spirit  of  the  Calvinistic  con- 
sistory  of  Geneva.  This  was  in  fact  an  ; 
Inquisition  which  never  forgave;  and  the 
English  court  of  high  commission  prose-  : 
cut^  the  inoffensive  Catholic  with  a rigor 
that  never  relented,  no  matter  how  much  : 
the  victim  cried  out  for  mercy ! Even  Mr. 
Prescott  allows  that  Elizabeth’s  Inquisition  : 
equalled  in  severity  that  established  by  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella.* **  The  fact  is,  the  for- 
mer far  outstripped  the  latter  in  every  re- 
spect; and  the  English  are  the  last  people 
under  the  sun  who  should  talk  about  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  !t  And  yet  they  pre- 
cisely have  raised  the  greatest  clamor  on  the 
subject!! 

It  is  not  true  that  counsel  was  not  allowed 
to  the  accused  it  is  not  true  that  the  arti- 
cles of  accusation  were  not  shown  to  him 
it  is  not  true  that  he  had  not  proper  means 
of  defence  allowed  him.  Finally,  though 
the  autos  da  fe  were  bad  enough,  yet  the 
picture  of  them  which  represents  the  clergy 
assisting  at  them  to  enjoy  the  agony  of  the 
victims,  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  fanciful.  They 
attended  to  soothe,  not  to  aggravate  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  condemned,  as  ministers  of 
all  denominations  at  the  present  day  accom-  i 
pany  the  culprit  to  the  scaffold.  These*  are 
the  principal  erroneous  charges  against  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  many  of  which  Mr. 
Prescott  has  revived.  Most  of  the  state- 
ments made  above  are  founded  upon  the  au- 
thority of  a very  valuable  work  published 
in  Madrid,  in  1736,  by  Michael  Raphael  de 
Macanag;  but  they  can  be  substantiated 
even  from  the  authors  whom  Mr.  Prescott 
follows.  When  presenting  a sketch  of  the 
form  of  trial  by  the  Inquisition,  why  did  he 

• Prescott,  Tol.  iii,  p.  202. 

t See  Lingard’s  England,  Elizabeth ; Butler’s 

**  Book  of  the  Catholic  Church Cobbett’s  Letters,  : 
! and  De  Maistre’s  fifth  and  sixth  Letters,  for  proofs  ; 
on  this  subject. 

I Simancas,  Tit.  xlir.  p.  332,  from  whose  testi- 
mony it  appears  that,  in  the  Spanish  courts,  coun- 
sel was  not  only  allowed,  but  that  he  had  unre- 
served communication  with  the  accused  for  three 
I days,  in  order,  with  his  aid,  to  prepare  suitable  an- 
i swers  to  the  different  charges  of  the  indictment. 

§ This  is  admitted  by  the  writer  of  a most  viru- 
lent article  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  Article, 
Inquisition.  Mr.  Prescott  admits  it  too,  but  with  a 
qumification  which  destroys  the  force  of  the  ad- 
mission ; vol.  i,  p.  257.  See  Simancas,  Tit.  xliv, 
p.  332,  where  this  is  asserted  without  any  qualifi- 
. cation. 


make  so  many  important  omissions  7 Why 
present  even  the  few  facts  which  he  does  i 
give,  with  a coloring  which  indicates  pre- 
judice more  worthy  of  the  fierce  religious 
acrimony  of  the  sixteenth  century,  than  of 
the  present  day  of  refinement  and  goodly 
feeling  7 

3.  But  the  most  mischievous  part  of  Mr. 
Prescott’s  account  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, is  that  in  which  he  delil^rately  charges 
on  the  Catholic  Church,  not  only  the  insti- 
tution itself,  but  even  its  cruelties  and  abuses. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unjust.  The  In- 
quisition is  connected  with  no  doctrine  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  nor  is  it  even  a part 
of  her  discipline.  It  was  never  established 
in  any  country  without  the  concurrence  of 
its  temporal  rulers.  In  Spain  the  people 
and  the  Cortes  demanded  its  establishment 
from  the  king  as  the  only  remedy  to  the 
desperate  political  evils  of  the  country.* 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  according  to  Lim- 
boTch,t  earnestly  solicited  the  Roman  pen- 
tiff,^*  to  allow  them  to  name  inquisitors  for 
their  dominions.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  pontiff,  Sixtus  IV,  could  have  effec- 
tually resisted  an  appeal  made  with  so 
much  earnestness,  and  involving  a matter 
so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  welfare 
of  Spain.  He  heard  the  petition,  and  is- 
sued the  bulls  demanded,  in  1478 ; but,  on 
the  appeal  of  the  Jews  against  the  excessive 
severity  of  the  inquisitors,  he  issued  another 
bull  in  1481,  in  which he  rebuked  their 
intemperate  zeal,  and  even  threatened  them 
with  deprivation.’’^  A little  later.  Pope 
Leo  X received  the  petition  of  the  Arra- 
gonese  stating  their  grievances  under  the 
operation  of  the  Inquisition,  and  granted 
the  prayer  thereof,  by  a special  bull  by  which 
he  greatly  modified  the  form  of  the  whole 
tribunal,  and  restrained  the  powers  of  the 
inquisitors ; but  to  show  how  powerless  the 
Pope  was  in  this  matter,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V annulled  the  papal  decree  by 
his  royal  authority ! j But  the  Popes  suc- 
ceeded better  in  regard  to  Naples,  over 
which  they  had  more  political  influence; 
they  steadily  opposed  the  introduction  of  the 
Inquisition  into  that  kingdom,  and  after  a 

* See  Report  of  Cortee.  f Limborch,  b.  i,  ch.  24. 

I Prescott,  vol.  i,  p.  254.  § Report  of  Cortes. 
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long  Struggle  with  the  Spanish  monarchs, 
gained  the  victory.*  It  was  Charles  V,  and 
not  the  Pope,  who  established  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  Sicily .+  It  was  the  Senate  of  Ven- 
ice, and  not  the  Pope,  that  established  the 
Inquisition  in  that  republic. ( 

The  general  policy  of  the  Popes  depre- 
cated severity  towards  sinners  and  those 
who  had  wandered  from  the  true  faith.  The 
Bullarium  Romanum  is  full  of  proofs  of 
this  assertion.  Our  limits  will  allow  but  a 
few  of  the  most  prominent  facts.  As  early 
as  1268  we  find  Pope  Clement  IV  disap- 
proving of  the  severe  laws  against  blas- 
phemy enacted  by  the  sainted  French  mon- 
arch, Louis  IX.  Various  Popes  sought 
to  protect  the  Jews  from  the  insults  and  in- 
juries to  which  they  were  liable  from  the 
populace,  in  various  countries  of  Europe. 
Thus  Honorius  III,  in  1217, ^ published  a 
bull  in  which  he  forbade,  under  the  severest 
ecclesiastical  penalties,  any  one  to  force 
them  to  be  baptised  against  their  will,  or  to 
offer  any  other  indignity  to  their  persons,  or 
injury  to  their  property.!  And  the  Bull  of 
Martin  V,  published  in  1425,1  in  which 
they  were  declared  liable  to  various  penal- 
ties, if  they  persevered  in  buying  and  selling 
Christians,  as  they  were  accused  of  having 
done,  did  not,  however,  revoke  the  acts  of 
his  predecessors  in  favor  of  that  obdurate 
race.  As  a proof  of  the  clemency  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  towards  the  Jewish  people, 
there  is  a proverb  current  among  them  to 
this  day,  that  “ Rome  is  the  paradise  of  the 
Jews.^^ 

In  regard  to  the  Portuguese  Inquisition 
the  Popes  maintained  a long  struggle  with 
the  Portuguese  monarchs  before  they  would 
at  all  consent  to  its  establishment,  and  then 
they  did  so  %vith  regret,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Antonio  Sousa,  cited  by  Lim- 
borch.**  And  after  it  had  been  established, 
they  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  miti- 

* Limborch,  b.  i,  ch.  26. 

t Id.  b.  i.  ch.  27. 

See  La  Cordaire,  p.  125. 

Bullarium  Rom.  tom.  iii,  p.  191. 

II  Those  who  wish  to  see  more  on  this  interesting 
subject  are  referred  to  Guerra,  Pontificiamro  Con- 
■titntionum  Epitome,  rol.  i,  p.  191,  et  seq.,  Edit  Ve- 
nitiis,  1772,  4 rols.  folio. 

IT  Bullarium  Rom.  tom.  iii,  p.  453. 

••  B.  i,  ch.  25. 

hath— 


gate  its  severity.  Thus  we  find  Clement 
X,  in  1674-5,  in  three  separate  bulls,*  re- 
ceiving appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Portuguese  tribunals,  and  threatening  de- 
privation and  other  penalties  to  the  inqui- 
sitors, if  they  persisted.  And  when  these 
proved  disobedient  to  the  papal  mandate, 
we  find  Innocent  XI,  the  successor  of  Cle- 
ment X,  enforcing  the  decree  of  his  pre- 
decessor against  them  (A.  D.  1679),  and 
declaring  their  acts  null  and  void.f  In 
another  bull  published  in  1681,t  the  same 
pontiff  corrects  many  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  Inquisition  of  Portugal,  and 
makes  many  salutary  enactments  for  the 
guidance  of  the  inquisitors.  Among  these 
one  gives  to  the  accused  the  privilege  of  se- 
lecting other  counsel,  if  that  assigned  by  the 
inquisitorial  court  be  not  agreeable  to  him, 
and  directs  that  the  new  counsel  have  free 
access  to  his  client ; and  another  directs  that 
the  prisoners  be  treated  with  greater  mild- 
ness, and  that  the  prisons  be  less  dark  and 
the  confinement  less  rigid.  More  evidence 
might  be  adduced  to  prove  what  we  have 
above  asserted,  but  we  must  stop  here.} 

In  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  is  it  not  very 
unjust,  to  charge  the  Popes,  or  the  Catholic 
Church,  with  the  abuses  of  the  Inquisition? 
It  is  certain  that  they  did  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  that 
tribunal,  and  if  they  frequently  failed,  it 
was  the  fault  of  temporal  princes  and  of  the 
times,  not  of  the  Church.  One  fact  in  re- 
gard to  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  would  alone 
suffice  to  show  how  utterly  unable  the  Pope, 
and  even  a general  council  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  to  reverse  even  one  of  its  de- 
cisions ! While  the  council  of  Trent  was 
in  session,  Bartholomew  Caranza,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  was  arrested  by  the  In- 
quisition and  confined  in  prison  on  a charge 
of  heresy.  The  interference  of  Pius  IV, 
and  the  protest  of  the  council  of  Trent,  were 
unavailing;  the  Inquisition  was  indexible, 
and  the  archbishop  was  released  only  after 
eight  years,  by  order  of  Philip  II.|  If  this 

• Ball.  Rom.  tom.  vii,  pp.  266,  271,  and  312. 

t Id.  tom.  viii,  p.  96.  | Id.  Ib.  p.  230. 

§ For  more  on  this  subject,  see  Guerra,  p.  175, 
et  seq.  This  author  has,  however,  omitted  to  notice 
several  papal  bulls  regarding  the  Inquisition. 

II  See  La  Cordaire,  Apology,  &c.  pp.  133-4. 
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fact  does  not  prove  that  the  Church  had  no 
control  over  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  we 
are  at  a loss  to  know  what  could  prove  that 
proposition ! 

Mr.  Prescott*  attributes  perfidy  and  in- 
terested motives  to  the  Roman  pontiffs  in 
their  relations  towards  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition. No  assertion  could  be  more  ground- 
less. The  Popes  never  derived  any  emolu- 
ment from  the  inquisitorial  tribunals,  it  was 
one  of  the  standing  rules  of  the  “ Supreme 
Roman  Inquisition,’’  established  by  a bull 
of  Paul  III,  in  1542,t  that  its  decisions 
should  be  given  gratis  in  every  case.  In 
establishing  this  supreme  court,  the  pontiff 
revoked  all  inquisitorial  powers,  and  laid 
down  such  rules  as  were  well  calculated  to 
prevent  every  abuse.  And  though  three 
hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  court,  it  has  never  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  capital  punishment, — 
it  is  yet  unsullied  with  blood  !t  The  only 
thing  for  which  it  has  ever  been  blamed,  is 
its  “ very  delicate  ” treatment  of  the  great 
Galileo,  when  a clamor  was  raised  against 
him  by  jealous  rivals  whom  he  had  eclipsed. { 
Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Popes  at  home, 
where  they  had  the  power  to  act  according 
to  their  own  judgment,  untrammelled  by 
the  political  intrigues  of  princes ! 

The  imbecile  condition  of  Spain  for  the 
last  century,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  In- 
quisition. If  such  be  the  case,  how  do  we 
explain  the  fact  that  for  two  hundred  years 
after  its  establishment,  Spain  was  the  first 
country  in  Europe?  The  decline  of  Spain 
may  be  traced  with  greater  probability,  to 
other  causes.  The  emigration  of  her  peo- 
ple to  America,  the  influx  of  wealth  from 

• Vol.  i,  pp.  248  and  267. 

t Bull.  Rom.  tom.  iv,  p.  211. 

^ See  Bergier’ti  Diet,  de  Theologie,  Art.  Inqui- 
sition, where  he  makes  this  same  assertion,  and  chal- 
lenges any  one  to  produce  a proof  to  the  contrary ; 
and  yet  no  one  has  produced  such  proof. 

§ See  La  Cordaire,  Apology,  p.  134,  and  Dublin 

Review  for  July,  1830. 


her  colonies,  and  the  consequent  decline  of 
industry  among  her  population,  combined 
with  various  other  well  known  causes  to 
lower  her  in  the  scale  of  European  nations.  I 
We  often  hear  of  the  number  of  victims  who  ! 
were  immolated  by  her  Inquisition,  but  we  | 
are  not  told  of  the  far  greater  number  who  i 
fell  in  the  various  religious  wars  by  which  | 
Germany,  France,  and  England  were  con-  j 
vulsed,  while  Spain  was  secured  by  this  in-  ! 
stilulion  from  the  acrimonious  controversy 
in  which  those  wars  originated!*  Where 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  immolated  one  vic- 
tim, the  moloch  of  religious  dissension  has 
immolated  whole  hecatombs! 

We  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Prescott  would 
have  hazarded  many  of  the  aspersions  on 
the  Catholic  Church  with  which  his  book 
is  filled,  had  he  been  fully  aware  of  the 
facts  above  stated.  He  might  have  learned 
a lesson  of  moderation  in  this  respect  from 
his  illustrious  countrymen,  Bancroft  and 
Irving,  especially  as  the  Inquisition,  the 
cause  of  his  indignation,  no  longer  exists. 
We  regret  still  more  the  faults  of  his  book, 
because  it  will  descend  to  posterity  as  a 
standard  work  of  American  literature,  of 
which  his  country  may  justly  be  proud.  It 
is  lime  for  all  of  us  to  learn  the  lesson  of 
forbearance  taught  by  the  Gospel,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  bitter  experience  of  the  past ! 
Have  the  Protestant  sects  been  immaculate 
on  the  score  of  religious  persecution,  in  re- 
gard to  the  mother  Church,  or  even  in  re- 
gard to  each  other?  If  they  have,  then 
may  they  rail  at  the  Spanish  Inquisition! 
But  if  they  have  some  misgivings  on  the 
subject,  then  would  we  say  to  them  in  the 
language  of  our  blessed  Lord  to  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  who  sought  the  death  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery : " He  that  is  tnth- 
out  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a stone.’* * § 

P.  F. 

* See  Muzzarelli,  **  II  buon  uso  della  logica,”  &c. 
vol.  V,  p.  108,  for  a beautiful  passage  ontliis  sutjeet. 
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PERPETUITY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  FAITH  ON  THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST  * 


r!*  is  unfortunately  true,  and  it  has  been  a 
thousand  times  proved  by  experience, 
that  individuals  may  deviate  from  the  path 
of  sound  doctrine,  and  by  following  the 
wanderings  of  their  imagination,  fall  into 
the  abyss  of  error.  But  that  the  same 
should  ever  happen  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  absolutely  impossible.  It  is  impossible, 
for  instance,  that,  if  our  Lord  were  not  sub- 
stantially present  in  the  eucharist,  and  never 
taught  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation  to 
his  apostles,  nor  his  apostles  to  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  that  the  Church  should 
have  ever  been  induced  to  admit  these  doc- 
trines ; and  vice  vend,  if  these  doctrines  have 
been  at  any  period  believed  by  the  whole 
Church,  as  they  certainly  were,  c.  g.,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  pretended  reformation,  and 
also  when  Berengarius  appeared  towards 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  it  is  im- 
possible that  they  should  not  have  been  al- 
ways believed  from  the  very  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity. Otherwise  how  could  the  Church 
be  called  ^Mhe  pDlar  and  ground  of  the 
truth?”  (1  Tim.  iii,  15.)  How  could  it  be 
said  that  ^^the  gates  of  heU  shall  never 
prevail  against  her,”  nor  shake  her  from 
the  immovable  rock  upon  which  she  was 
founded  ? (Matt  xvi,  18  and  vii,  25.)  How 
could  the  Spirit  of  truth  have  abided  with 
her  forever”  (John  xiv,  16,  17),  and  Christ 
been  with  her  all  days  even  to  the  consum- 
mation of  the  world?”  (Matt  xxviii,  20.)  In 
the  Protestant  system  all  these  divine  pro- 
mises are  but  empty  sounds  without  effect ; 
and  if  so,  we  can  no  longer  place  implicit 
reliance  on  the  words  of  Christ,  and  the 
< whole  of  his  religion  must  yield  to  the  as- 
saults of  the  deist  and  infidel ! Who  can 
admit  a principle  or  supposition  the  conse- 
quences of  which  thus  manifestly  lead  to 
the  entire  overthrow  of  Christianity  itself? 

Again,  if  the  Christian  Church,  as  our 
opponents  assert,  did  not  admit  transub- 
stantiation  and  the  substantial  presence  of 

• A eontiiiiiatioii  of  the  review  of  the  Book  of 
Retramn. 


Christ  in  the  eucharist  during  all  the  ages 
previous  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  it 
must  have  been  because  she  could  not  re- 
concile herself  to  the  idea  of  Christ’s  real 
body  having  been  left  us  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  our  souls,  though  he  himself  had 
said : The  bread  which  I will  give,  is  my 

flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world For 

my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood 
is  drink  indeed.”  (John  vi,  52,  ^.)  It 
must  have  been  that  these  words  appeared 
too  hard  as  weU  to  her  as  to  many  of  our 
Lord’s  hearers,  and  that,  instead  of  imi- 
tating those  who  said:  "Lord,  to  whom 
shall  we  go  ? thou  hast  the  words  of  eter- 
nal life  ” (ib.  68),  she  preferred  to  say  with 
others:  "How  can  this  man  give  us  his 
flesh  to  eat  ?”  (ib.  53.)  But  let  it  be  well 
remembered  by  whom  the  latter  words  were 
uttered  : they  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  obsti- 
nate Jews,  and  of  several  inconstant  and 
unhappy  disciples  who  then  abandoned 
Christ  and  walked  no  more  with  him  (ib. 
67).  Win  it  be  said,  then,  that  the  Church, 
during  nine  centuries,  the  first  of  her  exis- 
tence, involved  herself  in  the  fate  of  those 
unhappy  men,  and,  by  imitating  their  un- 
belief, had,  like  them,  no  part  with  our  di- 
vine Saviour  ? Let  those  believe  it,  if  they 
will,  who  are  disposed  to  believe  every  thing, 
except  that  the  Catholics  are  in  the  right ; as 
for  us,  we  cannot  entertain  an  opinion  so 
injurious  at  once  to  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  to  his  providential  care  for  the  work  of 
his  hands. 

Who,  moreover,  can  better  attest  the  an- 
tiquity and  perpetuity  of  a doctrine,  thwi 
the  society  by  which  it  is  universally  re- 
vered and  professed ; particularly  a society 
so  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  so  fruitful  in 
learned  and  holy  men,  so  invariably  attached 
from  principle  to  her  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices, as  the  Catholic  Church  most  as- 
suredly is?  How  forcible,  likewise,  must 
her  testimony  appear,  when  we  see  it  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  those  who  are 
her  adversaries  on  other  points,  viz.,  the 
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eastern  sects  of  the  schismatic  Greeks^  Ar- 
menians, Jacobites,  Nestorians,  who  have 
now  been  separated  from  her  for  the  space 
of  eight,  ten,  or  fourteen  hundred  years  I 
In  fact  all  these  agree  with  her  in  referring 
their  belief  of  transubstantiation,  and  of  the 
real  and  substantial  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist  to  the  primitive  times  and  to  the 
very  origin  of  Christianity.  See  their  litur- 
gies and  other  authentic  documents,  col- 
lected by  the  authors  of  La  PerpetuUe  de  la 
Foi,  voL  i,  b.  v,  xii ; Faith  of  Catholics  (Ber- 
rington),  pp.  19*1 — 208.  F.  Lebrun,  Ex- 
pticatiaa  de  la  Mcsse,  vob.  iii,  iv,  v,  vi.  Let- 
tres  d*un  doetewr  Catholique  (Scheffmachcr), 
letlres  vii  and  viii.* 


What  evidence  shall  we  admit,  if  we  may 
reject  evidence  like  this?  What  fact  shall 
we  believe,  if  we  do  not  believe  a fact 
grounded  upon  such  a constant  and  unani- 
mous testimony  of  very  many  nations,  dif- 
fering from  each  other  in  language,  laws, 
customs,  &C.,  and  what,  in  reality,  could 
have  united  these  various  and  separated 
churches  in  one  common  belief,  except  the 
identity  of  its  origin,  namely  the  faith  of 
the  primitive  Church  and  the  teaching  of 
Christ  (Matt,  xxvi,  Mark  xiv,  Luke  xxii, 
John  vi)  and  of  his  apostles,  (v.  g.  1 Cor. 
X,  IG,  and  xi,  23 — ^29.) 

These  considerations  should  surely  suf- 
fice to  demonstrate  the  perpetuity  of  the 


* Of  these  numerous  and  valuable  documents  we 
ahall  adduce  only  three,  as  quite  aotfieient  for  oar 
present  purpose.  Iq  a synod  celebrated  by  the  Sy- 
riac Church  ill  166S,  the  following  decrees  were 
UDanimoasly  adopted.  **  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  1.  We 
hrmly  believe  that  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ 
are  contained  truly  and  really  in  the  eucharist,  and 
oot  in  figure  and  virtue  only,  as  some  new  heretics 
have  fancied.  2.  Likewise,  that  the  bread  and  the 
wine  are,  in  virtue  of  the  divine  consecration,  really 
^ substantially  changed  and  converted,  or  what 
is  the  same,  transubstantiated  into  the  true  body 
mod  blood  of  Christ.  3.  That  Christ  truly  residing 
in  the  encharist  is  to  be  adored  by  the  supreme 
worship  called  qf  latriat  and  is  thus  adored  by  all 
the  faithful  of  our  Church.  4.  That  in  the  sacred 
litur^  a true  and  real  propitiatory  sacrifice  is  of- 
fored  to  God  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  This  is 
and  has  always  been  the  belief  of  our  Churches; 
having  received  it  from  our  ancestors,  we  preserve 
it  and  shall  preserve  it ; nor  is  there  amongst  us 
mention  maae  and  remembrance  kept  qf  any  one 
having  ever  taught  otherwise.  This  we  do  testify, 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  February,  1663.**  Here 
follow  the  subocriptions  of  twelve  bishops  or  priests. 

The  attestation  given,  to  the  same  effect,  by  the 
Nestorians  of  Diarbekir  in  Mesopotamia,  is  not  less 
explicit,  nor  less  remarkable.  Having  been  in- 
formed that  there  were  in  France  some  persons 
(,the  Huguenots)  who  denied  the  real  presence  and 
transubstantiation,  and  that  a French  author  (Min- 
ister Claude)  attributed  the  same  oobclief  to  the  east- 
ern Christians,  they  indignantly  repelled  the  charge, 
calling  it  a blasphemy  and  on  odious  imposture,  and 
•eiit  to  Franoe  the  following  protest,  the  original  of 
which  was  depcMited  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain- 
des-Pres  at  Paris : 

**  We,  the  metrtqmlitan  and  priests  of  the  Nes- 
torian  Church  in  the  city  of  Diar^kir,  have  learned 
with  very  great  surprise,  that  a certain  son  of  Satan 
in  France  has  dared  offer  an  atrocious  insult  to  the 
oriental  Church,  by  falsely  asserting  that  we  do  not 
believe  and  receive  the  very  great  mystery  of  the 
sacred  oblation.-  In  order,  then,  to  dispel  the  doubt 
which  that  evil  spirit  has  attempted  to  throw  into 
the  minds  of  men,  we  say,  we  do  testify  and  de- 
clare to  all  that  shall  read  this  protest,  that  the 
faith  and  doctrine  of  the  whole  eastern  Church, 
which  she  holds  and  professes  in  regard  to  this  holy 
mystery,  the  eucharist,  ts  the  faith  and  doctrine  if 
VoL.  I.— No.  8. 


the  Gospely  the  very  same  which  has  been  received 
wWunU  any  interruption  from  the  earliest  anHquify 
to  the  present  day,  in  all  the  Churches  qf  the  east, 
Christ  has  said  that  he  gave  us  his  body,  the  same 
which  was  to  be  deliver^  for  us;  and  he  who  says 
that  Christ  gives  us  only  bread  and  wine  as  a sign 
imd  a figure  of  his  body  and  blood,  is  not  a Chris- 
tian. We  firmly  believe  that  after  the  words  ot 
our  Lord,  which  the  priest  pronounces  by  divine  au- 
thority, the  substance  of  the  bread  is  changed  into 
the  substance  of  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jbsos  CHUurr, 
and  that  the  substance  of  the  wine  is  changed  into 
the  substance  of  his  precious  blood ; so  that  there 
remains  nothing  of  the  bread  and  wine  except  the 
accidents  of  both.  We  offer  that  sacred  body  cru- 
cified fur  us,  and  that  blood  shed  for  many  and  for 
ns,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  for 
the  remission  of  their  sios,  and  of  the  punishmeoit 
which  they  have  deserved.  We  anathematize  those 
who  say  the  contrary  and  who  do  not  receive  this 
doctrine.  Given  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1669,  on 
the  24th  of  Nisan.** 

A question  having  been  profiosed  to  an  Armenku 
patriarch  on  the  same  snbyect,  and  about  the  same 
time,  he  gave  the  following  answer:  **  We  have 
heard  that  it  has  been  asserted  by  some  persons 
that  the  eastern  Christiai.s  (those  except^  who 
are  united  with  the  Roman  see)  do  not  believe  the 
most  holy  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  to  be  the  true 
body  of  Christ,  and  we  wonder  at  the  folly  and 
boldness  of  these  persons,  who  thus  presume  to 
speak  of  what  they  do  not  know.  For  ail  the  eas- 
tern Christians  of  this  timo  believe  with  unshaken 
and  nuhesitatiug  faith,  that  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  the  bread  is  truly  changed  into  the  bo^,  and 
the  wine  into  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  dhrist ; 
even  they  never  had  any  doubt  about  it,  and  never 
yirided  to  that  infidriity  which  is  now  professed  by 
some  nominal  Christians.  We,  therefore,  do  assure 
you  that  we  Armenians  have  received  from  our  an- 
cient patriarchs  and  have  kept  fi-om  the  time  of  the 
oouncii  of  Nice  (the  epoch  of  their  conversion  to 
Christianity)  till  the  present  time,  this  article  of 
faith  ; having,  moreover,  the  following  invoontiou  hi 
our  liturgy,  besides  the  words  of  oonseoration : 
**  Almighty  Father,  send  down  thy  Holy  SpiriL  and 
by  his  co-operation  change  this  bread  tnio  the  body, 
and  this  wine  into  the  blood  qf  our  Lord,  Ood  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.**  This  deolaratioo  is  signed 
by  the  patriarch  and  by  an  Armenian  doctor,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  companion  of  his  travels. 
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Catholic  faith  on  the  holy  eucharist ; yet, 
as  particular  evidences  commonly  produce 
a greater  impression  on  the  mind  than  gene- 
ral arguments,  we  shall  now  proceed,  ad 
iupeivhmdantiam  juris,  to  show  the  truth  of 
our  assertion — 1.  by  adducing  the  words  of 
the  ancient  fathers  and  councils,  especially 
those  passages  which  not  only  imply  the 
real  and  substantial  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  eucharist,  but  also  directly  establish  the 
dogma  of  transubstantiation;  2.  by  showing 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  any  innovation 
having  ever  taken  place  in  the  faith  of  the 
Church  relative  to  this  sacred  mystery. 

We  have  first  the  words  of  St.  Ignatius, 
disciple  of  St.  John  the  Apostle  and  bishop 
of  Antioch,  who,  speaking  of  certain  here- 
tics of  his  time,  says : “ They  abstain  fmor 
the  eucharist  because  they  do  not  acknow- 
ledge it  to  he  the  flesh  of  our  Samoitr  Jesus 
CMd,  tehieh  suffered  for  our  sms,  and  which 
the  Father  by  his  goodness  resuscitated.’^ 
(Ep.  ad  Smym.) 

St  Justin,  a Christian  philosopher,  and 
martyr  in  the  persecution  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius : " As  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,  made 
man  by  the  word  of  God,  took flesh  and  bhod 
for  our  salvaHon;  in  the  same  manner,  we 
have  been  taught,  that  the  food  which  lias 
been  blessed  by  the  prayer  of  the  words  that 
he  spoke,  and  by  which  our  blood  and 
flesh  in  the  change  are  nourished,  is  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  that  Jesus  meamate.^^  {Apot  2, 
ad  hnper.  Anton.) 

St.  Irenaus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  under  Severus,  in  202 : “ When 
the  mingled  chalice  and  the  broken  bread 
receive  the  word  of  God,  they  become  the 
eucharist,  vhich  is  the  body  and  blood  <f 
Christ.^^  (Advers.  hares.  1.  v.) 

St.  HUary,  bishop  of  Poitiers : Of  the 

natural  verity  of  Christ  in  us,  whatever  we 
speak,  we  speak  foolishly  and  wickedly, 
unless  we  learn  of  himj  for  it  is  he  that 
said,  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is 
drmk  indeed.  There  is  no  place  to  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  Christ’s  flesh  and  blood:  for 
now,  by  the  profession  of  the  Lord  himself, 
and  according  to  our  belief,  it  is  truly  flesh, 
and  truly  blood.  (De  Trin.  1.  viii.) 

St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  catecheti- 
cal instructions  addressed  to  the  neophytes, 

^ — 


or  persons  newly  baptized:  ‘‘The  bread 
and  wine,  which  before  the  invocation  of  the 
adorable  trinity,  were  nothing  but  bread  and 
wine,  become,  after  this  invocation,  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  eucharistic 
bread,  after  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  no  longer  common  bread,  but  the  body  of 
Christ.  Jesus  Christ,  in  Cana  of  Galilee, 
once  changed  water  into  wine  by  his  will 
only  ; and  shall  we  think  him  less  worthy  of 
credit,  xehen  he  ehasiges  tome  isUo  blood.  . . . 
Judge  not  of  the  thing  by  your  taste,  but  by 
faith  assure  yourself,  without  the  least 
doubt,  that  you  are  honored  with  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ;  this  knowing,  and  of  this 
being  assured,  that  tehat  appears  to  be  bread, 
is  not  bread,  though  it  be  taken  for  the  bread 
by  the  taste,  but  is  the  body  Christ,  and 
that  what  appears  to  be  wine,  is  not  wine, 
though  the  taste  will  hare  it  so,  but  the  blood 
(f  Christ.’^  (Catech.  Mystag.  iv.)  In  this  pas- 
sage of  St,  Cy  ril  of  J erusalem,  we  have  almost 
as  many  proofs  against  the  Protestant  sys- 
tem, as  there  are  not  only  sentences,  but 
even  words.  What  CathoUc  of  the  present 
day  could  express  the  dogma  of  transubstan- 
tiation better  than  this  learned  and  holy  doctor 
of  the  fourth  century  did,  in  explaining  to 
the  neophytes  the  Chrisuan  doctrine  on  the 
subject  of  the  eucharist  1 

St.  Basil  the  Greed,  archbishop  of  Ccesar 
rea : “ About  the  things  that  God  has  spo- 
ken, there  should  be  no  hesitation  nor  doubt, 
but  a firm  persuasion  that  all  is  true  and 
possible.  With  what  fear,  with  what  af- 
fection, with  what  conviction  of  mind, 
should  we  partake  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ?  The  apostle  teaches  us  to  fear 
when  he  says  : He  that  eateth  and  drinketh 
unworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  judgment  to 
himself.  (1  Cor.  xi,  29.)  While  the  words 
of  the  Lord : This  is  my  body,  which  shall 
be  delivered  for  you,  (Ibid.  26,)  create  a firm 
conviction.”  (Regid.  viii,  and  Ixxx.) 

St.  Gregory,  bishop  of  Nyssa,  called  the 
Father  of  Fathers  by  the  second  gene- 
ral council,  A.  D.  381 : “ By  the  word  of 
God  and  prayer,  the  bread  isinstantly  ehasiged 
into  the  body  of  Christ,  agreeably  to  what  he 
said,  this  is  my  body.*^  (Oral.  Catech.  c.  37.) 

St.  Ambrose,  oichbiahop  of  Milan  : “Light 
is  preferable  to  the  shadow,  truth  to  figure. 
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I the  body  of  Christ  to  the  manna  of  hea- 
yen.  But  you  may  say,  1 see  somewhat 
else ; how  do  you  assert  that  I shall  receive 
the  body  of  Christ?  This  remains  to  be 
proved.  How  many  examples  may  we 
not  make  use  of  to  show,  that  we  have  not 
here  what  nature,  formed,  but  what  the  di- 
vine blessing  has  consecrated,  and  that  the 
virtue  of  this  blessing  is  more  powerful  than 
that  of  nature ; because  by  it  nature  itself  is 
changed ! Moses  held  the  rod  3 he  cast  it 
on  the  ground,  and  it  became  a serpent.’’ 
He  proceeds  to  instance  many  other  miracu- 
lous changes,  as  recorded  in  Scripture,  and 
then  adds : If  now  the  bksring  of  men  was 
powerfid  enough  to  change  nature,  what  must 
we  not  say  (f  the  dwine  consecration,  when 
the  very  words  of  our  Lord  are  the  agent!” 
And  again : You  have  read  concerning 
the  creation  of  the  world  : He  spoke,  and  it 
was  done;  he  commanded,  and  it  was  formed, 
(Psalm  cxlviii,  5.)  Will  not  the  word  of 
Christ,  therefore,  which  could  draw  out  of 
nothing  what  was  not,  be  able  to  change  the 
things  that  are,  into  that  which  they  were  not  f 
>Our  Lord  himself  proclaims:  This  is  mt/ 
bodyJ*^  (Dc  MysterUs,  c,  ix.) 

The  words  of  St,  John  Chrysostom  are  not 
less  remarkable : Let  us,”  says  he,  “ be- 
lieve God  in  every  thing,  and  not  gainsay 
him,  although  what  is  said  may  seem  con- 
trary to  our  reason  and  our  sight  Let  his 
word  overpower  both.  How  many  persons 
are  heard  to  say  : I would  like  to  behold  his 
form,  his  shape,  his  attire ! But  thou  dost 
see  him,  thou  touchest  him,  thou  receivest 
him  into  thy  breast  These  are  not  the  ef- 
fects of  human  power.  He  who  in  that 
supper  did  these  things  himself,  now  also 
does  them  for  you.  We  hold  the  order  of 
ministers,  but  the  sanctifier  and  changer  <f 
them  is  kmself^^  (Homil.  83  in  Matt) 
Again  : It  is  Christ  who  makes  the  things 
lying  on  the  altar  become  his  body  and 
blood.  The  priest  stands  performing  his 
office,  and  pronouncing  the  words,  but  the 
power  and  grace  are  the  power  and  grace 
of  God.  He  says,  this  is  my  body,  and  these 
words  ^eet  the  change  of  the  things  offered,’^ 
(HomiL  i,  de  ProditJudce.) 

After  reading  such  explicit  testimonies,  it 
might  be  a curious  thing  to  know  how  Pro- 


testants reconcile  their  doctrine  with  that  of 
these  illustrious  Fathers. 

St,  Jhigustine,  the  great  bishop  of  Hippo, 
writes  thus : Christ  took  upon  him  earth 
from  the  earth,  because  flesh  is  from  the 
earth,  and  his  flesh  is  from  the  flesh  of 
Mary,  and  because  he  here  walked  in  this 
flesh,  even  this  same  flesh  he  gave  us  to  eat  for 
our  salvation.  But  no  one  eateth  this  flesh 
without  having  first  adored  it,  and  not  only 
do  we  not  sin  by  adoring,  we  rather  sin  by 
not  adoring  it.”  (hi  Psalm,  xcviii.) 

St,  JSiku,  a priest  and  monk  of  Sina,  is 
equally  explicit : Before  the  prayer  of  the 
priest,”  says  he,  “ and  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  things  laid  on  the  table  are 
common  bread  and  wine ; but,  after  the  so- 
lemn invocations,  and  the  descent  of  the 
adorable  spirit,  it  is  no  longer  bread,  and  no 
longer  wine,  but  it  is  the  body  and  the  pure 
and  precious  blood  <f  Christ,  the  God  of  all.” 
(L.  /.  Ep.  xliv.) 

St,  Gregory  the  Great,  pope,  who  died  in 
604,  speaking  of  our  Lord  in  the  character 
of  the  good  shepherd,  says : That  good 
shepherd  laid  down  his  life  for  his  sheep, 
that  he  might  change  our  sacrament  into  his 
body  and  blood,  and  feed  with  the  aliment  of 
his  flesh  the  sheep  which  he  had  redeemed.” 
(HomU,  xiv,  m Eoang.) 

Venerable  Bede  has  given  a full  and  une- 
quivocal testimony  of  the  same  doctrine, 
^^When  we  celebrate  the  Mass,”  says  he, 

we  again  immolate  to  the  Father  the  sacred 
body  and  the  precious  blood  of  the  Lamb,  with 
which  we  have  been  redeemed  from  our 
sins.”  (HomU,  in  Vig,  Paseh,) 

We  will  close  this  series  of  quotations 
from  the  Holy  Fathers  who  lived  in  the  first 
eight  ages  of  the  Church,  with  these  words 
of  St.  John  Damascene,  whose  death  oc- 
curred about  the  yetur  780 : “ You  ask  how 
does  the  bread  become  the  body,  and  the 
wine  mixed  with  some  water  the  blood  of 
Christ  5 I answer,  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  can  do  much  more  than 
we  can  understand.  As  the  bread  which  we 
eat,  and  the  wine  and  toater  which  we  drink 
are  naturally  changed  into  our  body  and  blood  ; 
so  the  bread  and  the  wine  laid  on  the  altar  are, 
by  the  invocation  and  coming  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  miracidoudy  changed  into  the  body  and 
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blood  of  Ckriit.*^  (De  Fide  Orthod.  L iv.e. 
14.) 

In  these  passages,  to  which  many  more 
might  be  added,  the  reader  will  find  many 
invincible  proofs  of  the  Catholic  dogma,  of 
ChruVs  reai  and  mbstaniial  presence  in  the 
eucharist,  and  of  transubstantiation.  No 
mention  is  made  here  of  a presence  merely 
in  sign,  figure  or  virtue ; on  the  contrary,  all 
this  is  positively  excluded  by  the  Fathers. 
According  to  them,  as  well  as  ip  modem 
Catholics,  we  ought  not  to  dispute  against  the 
word  (f  Qod,  nor  trust  to  our  reason  and 
senses;  after  eonseeration,  there  are  no 
longer  bread  and  tame  in  the  eucharist,  although 
they  seem  to  remain;  the  bread  has  been 
changed  into  the  body,  and  the  taine  wto  the 
blood  qf  Christ ; the  same  flesh  is  present  on  the 
altar,  which  was  taken  from  the  B.  Virgin, 
which  suffered  for  us,  &c.  and  the  reality  of 
these  wonders  does  not  admit  of  the  shi- 
est doubt,  when  we  consider  the  texts  of  the 
Oospd,  and  qf  St,  Paul,  and  the  prodigies 
wrought  by  the  Omnipotence  of  God,  the 
creation,  0ie  incarnation,  the  change  qf  water 
into  wine  in  Cana  qf  Galilee,  and  other 
miraeulous  changes  recorded  in  the  Scrips 
ture.  Could  they  possibly  have  expressed 
themselves  on  the  real  presence  and  tran- 
substantiation  in  plainer  and  stronger  terms  ? 
Had  they,  fourteen  or  sixteen  hundred  years 
ago,  foreseen  the  Protestant  doctrine  on  this 
point,  could  they  have  refuted  it  more  efiec- 
tually  than  they  did?  and  would  not  the 
man  who  should  attempt  to  pervert  their 
meaning,  be  equally  justifiable  in  producing 
the  words  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  of 
our  catechisms,  and  with  a shameless  disre- 
gard of  truth,  declare  that  they  do  not  mean 
any  such  thing  as  real  presence  and  tran- 
substantiation  ? 

It  must,  moreover  be  observed,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Fathers  was  no  other 
than  that  of  the  Church  during  the  ages  in 
which  they  lived.  It  is  evident  that  they 
proposed  it  as  such  to  their  hearers  and  rea- 
ders, since  they  either  spoke  of  it  as  a noto- 
rious fact  (t>.  g,  St.  Justin,  St.  Augustine^ 
venerable  ^de),  or  made  it  the  subject  of 
their  catechetical  instructions  (St.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  St.  Am- 
brose), or  expatiated  upon  it  with  delight 
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in  their  homilies  and  solemn  discourses, 
to  increase  the  piety  and  devotion  of  the 
faithful  towards  this  sacred  mystery,  (St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  St.  Basil,  St.  John 
Chrysostom),  or  made  use  of  it  as  an  un- 
questionable principle  to  guard  the  Churches 
against  the  error  of  the  Gnostics,  who  de- 
nied that  Christ  had  taken  a real  body  in  the 
incarnation,  (St  Ignatius,  St  Irenaeus),  or, 
in  fine,  numbered  it  in  their  didactic  letters 
and  treatises  among  the  principal  tenets  of 
the  Christian  faith  (St  Nilus,  St  John 
Damascene,  St  Hilary).  Hence  these  in^ 
structions  of  the  Fathers,  whether  first  de- 
livered by  word  of  mouth,  or  published  in 
their  writings,  (instead  of  meeting  with  any 
opposition,  as  would  have  been  the  case, 
had  they  savored  of  novelty)  were  every 
where  received  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
veneration,  as  containing  the  pure  belief  of 
the  Church  from  the  time  of  the  apostles. 
Hence  too  was  their  doctrine,  whenever  the 
occasion  required,  solemnly  sanctioned  by 
the  acts  and  decrees  of  general  councils. 
The  council  of  Ephesus,  for  instance,  in 
431,  approved  the  following  dogmatical  de-  ‘ 
cision  already  passed  against  the  Nestorian 
heresy,  by  the  illustrious  patriarch  Sl  Cyril, 
and  the  provincial  council  of  Alexandria  : 
''  We  offer  in  the  Churches  the  holy,  vivi- 
fying and  unbloody  sacrifice ; receiving  the 
body  which  is  presented  to  us,  and  likewise 
the  precious  blood,  not  as  of  a mere  ordinary 
man,  but  as  having  been  made  the  proper  body 
and  blood  of  the  Divine  fVord.^^  ( Coned.  Ephes. 
Act.  1.)  The  second  council  of  Nice,  also, 
at  which  three  hundred  and  fifty  bishops 
were  present,  made  this  solemn  declaration 
(A.  D.  787) : Never  has  it  been  said  by 
our  Lord,  or  by  the  Apostles,  or  by  the  Fa- 
thers, that  the  unbloody  sacrifice  offered  by 
the  priests,  is  only  an  image  of  Christ,  but 
they  have  called  it  his  true  body  and  blood. 
The  elements  have  indeed  the  name  of  an- 
titypes, before  they  are  sanctified ; but,  after 
the  eonseeration,  they  are  called,  they  are  be- 
tieved  to  be,  and  they  really  care  the  body  and 
the  blood  of  Christ.^*  (Cone.  JVic.  ii.  Act.  6.) 

It  is,  therefore,  as  plain  as  the  light  of 
day,  that  the  whole  Church,  from  her  very 
origin,  constantly  believed,  professed  and 
taught  the  dogma  of  transubManiiation,  and 
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of  the  true,  real  and  substantial  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharist.  The  sincere  inqui- 
rer cannot  but  witness  with  indignation  the 
confident  assurance  and  bold  assertion  of  the 
publishers  of  Ratramn's  work,  when  they 
tell  us,  that  this  dogma  was  unknown  in  the 
Catholic  Church  in  primitive  times,  and  be- 
fore the  ninth  century,  and  that  Paschasius 
Radbertus  at  that  period  was  the  first  who 
propounded  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion.  Nor  do  we  see  how  the  translator  of 
the  book  can  escape  the  imputation  of  gross 
ignorance  or  insincerity,  when  he  says : 

BeUarmine  against  all  authority,  and  with- 
out a shadow  of  proof,  asserts  that  Ratramn 
was  the  innovator  and  Paschasius  the  de- 
fender of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  when  the 
fact  is  the  very  reverse,”  (Pref.p.  15;)  as 
if  BeUarmine  had  not  devoted  thirty-four 
chapters,  replete  with  erudition  and  power- 
ful arguments  (thirty-three  of  his  second 
book,  and  the  twentieth  of  his  third  book 
Dt  Sacramento  Euehar.)  to  demonstrate 
what  the  translator  here  denies,  or  as  if  aU 
his  arguments  were  vain  because  he  did  not 
think  proper  to  insert  in  his  small  volume 
Dt  Seriptorihus  Ecelesiastieis,  the  fiUy  or 
sixty  folio  pages  of  his  controversies  written 
thirty  years  before ! As  to  Bishop  Whit- 
tingham,  we  can  only  regret  the  imprudence 
that  led  him  to  denounce  the  notion  of  tran- 
snbstantiation  as  heretical  (Page  v,  of  the  Uttle 
vd.  first  of  the  Preface),  when  the  charge  so 
evidently  attaches  to  his  own  opinion  and 
assertion.* 

* It  it  scarcely  requisite  to  say  any  thing  ap^aiost  a 
certain  article  written  on  the  same  subject,  in  num- 
ber two  of  the  Episcopal  True  Catholic^  Rtformed 
Protestant  and  free;  that  is,  the  Baltimore  monthly 
of  the  true  Catholic  or  universally  established  Epis- 
copal Church ! — ycirtformed  and  separated  from  the 
only  Catholic  society  that  exists  upon  earth  ; — Pro- 
testant, i.  e.  protesting  against  that  society,  and 
protesting  so  brarely  as  to  be  free  from  all  just 
claims  to  catholicity.  The  author  of  this  article 
having  derived  his  main  view  of  Ratramn’s  book 
from  the  remarks  of  its  publishers,  roust  natu- 
rally be  involved  with  them  in  the  same  defeat, 
and  in  the  same  guilt,  of  having  advanced  unjustitia- 
ble  charges  and  misstatements.  However,  as  the 
article  contains  some  peculiarities  of  doctrine  and 
lanjniage,  it  may  not  De  amiss  to  make  them  the 
sufam^  of  a few  remarks. 

While  the  gentleman  acenses  (P.  67,  note  p.) 
some  (f  the  moaem  Roman  controversialists  qf  igno- 
rance or  falsehood,  he  affords  himself  a striking  in- 
stance, we  do  not  say  ot  falsehood,  but  surely  of 
ignorance.  1st,  in  stating  (P.  67,)  against  all  bis- 
torioal  evidence,  that  notMng  like  the  theory  qf  Pas- 
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But  our  arguments  do  not  end  here.  As 
Bishop  Whittingbam  seems  to  find  a pecu- 
liar satisfaction  in  speaking  of  the  doctrine 
held  in  the  ninth  century  and  subsequently, 
we  must  also  put  him  right  on  this  point. 

It  will  be  an  easy  task  to  do  so,  as,  inde- 
pendently of  various  other  evidences,  the 
books  alone  of  Paschasius  Radbertus  would 

chasius  is  found  m any  previous  writer,  or  ancient 
father,  or  liturgy,  and  ridiculously  endeavoring  to 
make  BeUarmine  appear  of  the  same  opinion.  2d, 
in  asserting  (P.  ^,)  that  several  writers  undertook 
to  refute  Paschasius  on  the  subject  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  whereas  the  case,  as  shall  very  soon  b^roved, 
was  just  the  reverse,  if  we  except  Scolds  Elrigena, 
a man  of  low  standing  among  his  own  cotemporaries, 
who  left  no  followers,  and  whose  book  was  con- 
demned by  the  council  of  Yeroelli,  A.  D.  1050. 

3d,  in  Quoting,  as  some  of  our  best  authors,  Cajetan, 
Durand,  Erasmus ; men,  at  least  these  two  last,  of 
little  repute  as  theologians,  and,  altboo^h  not  ad- 
verse to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiaUon,  better 
known  amongst  us  for  the  singularity  than  for  the 
aocuracy  of  many  of  their  opinions.  4tb,  in  con- 
founding the  grammatical  expression,  with  the  reli- 
gious doctrine  of  trans%ibstanHation ; (P.  67 ; note.) 
the  former  indeed,  just  as  the  words  trinity,  incar- 
nation, consubstantial,  is  not  found  in  the  l^rinture, 
and  was  only  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Unurch 
against  the  opposite  error;  but  as  the  mysteries  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  the  consubstantiality  and  incarna- 
tion of  the  son  of  God,  are  contained  in  the  sacred 
writings,  and  were  always  believed  by  the  Chorcli, 
so  also  is,  and  has  ever  l^en  the  dogma  of  transub- 
stantiation.  6th,  in  adopting  with  the  Anglican 
Bishop  Taylor,  (P.  74 ; note  w.)  the  words  really, 
substantially,  etc.  without  admitting  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  Christ  to  be  truly  in  the  enebarist,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  Christ  is 
rea%  and  substantially  present  in  it,  aud  yet  that  he 
is  really  and  substantially  absent.  6th,  in  supposing 
that  these  words  real,irM,  and  substantialhoay  and 
blood  of  Christ,  are  the  only  ones  by  which  we 
prove  from  the  Fathers  the  eucharistic  transubstan- 
tiation;  (Ibid.  74,)  whereas  we  have  another  and 
a more  direct  argument  taken  from  those  passages 
which  di«tinct1y  express  the  change  qf  the  bread  into 
the  body,  and  (f  the  wine  into  the  blood  Christ, 
aud  which  declare  that  there  are  no  longer  bread  and 
wine  in  the  eucharist  after  the  consecration.  7th,  in 
asserting  (P.  67;  note)  that  “in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  Lateran  council  (Anno  1215,)  aud  the 
council  of  Trent,  (1545,  1563,)  many  eminent  Ro- 
man theologians  did  not  scruple  to  defend  opinions 
contrary  to  transubstantiatiou,**  which  is  utterly 
false, — not  one  can  be  named.  Of  the  three  which 
are  mentioned,  Occam  was  a schismatic  excommu- 
nicated Pope  John  XXII : Waldensis  spent  his 
whole  lile  in  refuting  the  heretics  of  his  time,  who 
attacked  transubstantiaUon  ; and  Peter  Lombard,  the 
famous  master  qf  the  sentences,  although  he  TOuld 
not  define  the  manner  in  which  this  mystery  is  ef- 
fected, posiuvely  asserts  its  reality  in  these  words: 

**  After  the  consecration  there  is  no  longer  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  and  wine,  altho^h  their  appear- 
ances remain,’*  (Sentent.  lib.  iv,  JHst.  2.)  oth,  in 
doubting  (P.  6S ; note  q.)  the  sentiment  of  Pascha- 
sius himself  on  this  point,  whereas  Paschasius  plainly 
says  : “ Although  the  form  of  the  bread  and  wine  is 
here,  we  ought  tQ  believe  that  there  is,  after  the 
consecraUon,  nothing  else  whatever  than  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ;”  (C'h.  I,  lib.  de  Girp.  et  - 
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suffice  to  overthrow  at  once  the  Protestant 
notion  in  reference  to  those  times.  This  trul3r 
eminent  scholar  and  divine,  well  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  deep- 
ly versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scripture 
and  tradition,  which  served  alike  to  supply 
him  with  arguments,  and  not  less  conspicu- 
ous for  his  piety  and  sanctity  than  for  his 
learning,  published  about  the  year  831,  his 
treatise  on  the  eucharist,  in  which,  after  re- 
minding his  readers  of  the  omnipotence  of 
God,  who  can  do  all  that  he  wills,  he  says  : 

We  ought  to  believe  that,  after  the  conse- 
cration, what  still  appears  to  be  bread  and 
wine,  is,  however,  nothing  else  than  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Of  this.  Truth 
itself  assures  us,  saying : * This  is  my  flesh 
for  the  life  of  the  world.’  ....  JVb  one 
who  believes  the  divine  word,  doubts  the 
reality  of  the  body  and  blood  rendered  pre- 
sent by  the  consecration  of  the  mystery,  as 
the  same  Truth  has  said : My  flesh  is 
meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.’  ” 
{De  Verit,  Corp.  et  Sang.  Dorn.  c.  i,  et  iv.) 
The  same  doctrine  he  inculcates  throughout 
his  whole  treatise,  as  also  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, and  finally  in  his  letter  to  Frudegar- 
dus,  the  expressions  of  which  are  peculiarly 
remarkable : After  the  prayer  of  the  canon 
at  mass,  in  which  the  priest  begs  of  the 
heavenly  Father  that  the  eucharistic  ele- 
ments may  become  the  body  and  blood  (f  his 
most  beloved  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  all 
the  people  [as  was  then  the  custom]  with 
unanimous  voice  answer  amen;  and  thus  the  ; 
whole  Church,  of  every  nation  and  language,  : 
after  having  oflered  her  prayers,  confesses  ; 
that  what  she  prays  for,  has  taken  place.  J 
Let  the  person  then  who  might  be  more  in-  > 
dined  to  contradict  than  to  believe,  see  what  | 


SoTig.  Dorn.)  9tb,  in  continuing  to  claim  for  his 
party  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  notwith- 
standing (let  the  rcadcr-comnare  the  proofs  and  the 
answer)  Uic  yet  unanswered  ar^ments  of  Dr.  Lin- 
putl,  **  in  that  rery  unfair  and  disengcnuous  note  of 
his  work  on  the  294tb  page  of  the  American  edi- 
tion/* (P.  73.)  lOlh,  in  stating  (P.  67;  note  p. 
last  linen that  Peter  Lombard  wrote  sixty  yearn  be- 
fore the  council  (f  Drent.  Now  Peter  Lombard  died 
in  1164,  and  the  council  of  Trent  was  closed  in  De- 
cember, 1563,  which  makes  an  interval  of  exactly 
I four  centuries.  Here  in  a period  of  four  hundred 
I years,  we  find  an  anachronism  of  only  three  hun- 
1 dred  and  forty  ! ! Gentle  reader,  be  not  inexorable. 


i. 


he  is  doing  against  the  Lord  himself,  and 
against  the  whole  Church  of  Christ.  It  is 
an  enormous  crime  to  pray  with  all,  and  not 
to  believe  what  truth  itself  testifies,  and  what 
all  Christians  every  where  and  unanimously 
confess  to  be  true.  Since  he  himself  de- 
clares that  it  is  his  body  and  his  blood,  all  \ 
doubt  upon  the  subject  must  be  dismissed.”  ^ 
(Epist.  ad  Frudegard.')  i 

Now,  one  of  two  things  must  be  admitted ; | 

either  what  Paschasius  repeatedly  and  pub-  j 
licly  relates  of  the  universal  and  unanimous  \ 
belief  of  the  Church  in  his  time  is  incontes-  { 
table,  or  Paschasius  must  have  been  insane  ^ 
thus  to  advance,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  | 
as  notoriously  true,  what  he  knew  to  be  no-  | 
toriously  false ; and  consequently  he  should  | 
have  been  considered  as  the  most  despicable  < 
and  impertinent  man  that  ever  attempted  to 
write  on  any  subject  But,  far  from  it,  we  \ 
find  him,  though  a private  religious,  es-  \ 
teemed,  praised,  respected  and  honored,  es-  \ 
pecially  after  the  publication  of  his  book  on  | 
the  eucharist,  by  learned  men,  by  Catholic  \ 
princes  and  prelates,  particularly  the  French  \ 
bishops,  twenty  of  whom,  in  their  council  | 
of  Paris  (A.  D.  846),  called  him  their  vm~  j 
erable  brother,  venerabdem  fratrem  Radber-  ! 
tumf^  and  readily  conflrmed  at  his  request  1 
the  privileges  of  the  monastery  of  Corbey.  \ 
His  treatise  was  every  where  received  with  ? 
so  much  applause  and  read  with  such  sat- 
isfaction that  the  author  was  induced  to  j 
give  a second  edition  of  it,  about  thirteen  \ 
years  after  its  first  publication.  Instead  of  | 
the  multitude  of  adversaries  which  Protest-  \ 
ant  fancy  has  arrayed  against  it,  not  even  i 
one  (except  Scotus  Erigena,  whose  writings  \ 
were  condemned  by  the  Church)  assailed  | 
the  doctrine  of  Paschasius  in  relation  to  the  | 
real  presence  and  transubstantiation.  If  a \ 
few,  like  Ratramn,  disputed  about  some  in-  I 
cidental  questions,  all  agreed  as  to  the  sub-  | 
stance  of  these  essential  dogmas.*  We  | 
shall  here  adduce  some  passages  from  the  ^ 


* In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  on 
this  subject  in  our  preceding  number,  the  reader 
may  see  all  this  extensively  and  satisfactOTily  proved 
in  the  learned  Prefab  of  Mabillon  on  the  necond 
part  of  the  fourth  Benedictine  century;  the  author 
of  Perpetuite  de  la  Foi,  vol.  i,  1.  viii ; Natalis  Al- 
exander, tn  Hintor.  Fcclen.  naculi  IX  et  X,  JHssert. 
X — XV,  vol.  vi,  pp.  338 — 371 ; and  D.  Ceillier,  His- 
toire  den  Auteurs  Ecclesiant.,  vol.  xix,  pp.  87—146. 
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most  promineDt  of  these  pretended  adversa- 
ries. 

1.  Who  could  believe  that  bread  should 
be  changed  into  fleshy  and  wine  into  blood, 
had  not  our  Saviour  himself  said  it, — Hb 
who  created  bread  and  wine,  and  made  all 
things  out  of  nothing  7 It  is  easier  to  make 
one  thing  out  of  another,  than  to  create  all 
things  from  nothing.”  (Rabanus  Maurus, 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  De  Sacria  OrdmUnts, 
lib.  vii,  c.  X.) 

2.  "Since,  therefore,  the  Son  of  God 
himself  has  said ; ‘ My  flesh  is  meat  indeed, 
and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed,’  we  ought  to 
understand  that  these  same  mysteries  of 
our  redemption  are  truly  the  body  and  blood 
of  the  Lord.”  (Walafridus  Strabo,  abbot  of 
Richenou,  De  Cffiem  Dwinu,  c.  xvii.) 

3.  "We  believe  that  the  inanimate  na- 
ture of  the  bread  and  wine  mixed  with  some 
water,  is  changed  into  the  rational  nature  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ”  (Amalarius, 
De  Eiecle$ia$Hcii  Officna,  lib.  iii,  c.  24.) 

4.  *‘When  the  creature  of  bread  and 
wine  is,  by  the  unspeakable  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  changed  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  Christ  is  eaten.  . . 
It  is  he  himself  who  through  the  powerful 
benediction  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  makes  the 
elements  become  his  sacred  body  and  blood.” 
(Florus,  deacon  of  Lyons,  in  Exporitione 
Misece.) 

5.  "We  believe  and  faithfully  confess, 

that  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  is, 
through  the  operation  of  the  divine  power, 
substantially  converted  into  another  sub- 
stance, that  is  to  say,  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
Christ In  order  to  remove  or  di- 

minish the  repugnance  and  excessive  awe 
which  might  otherwise  possess  us.  Al- 
mighty God,  accommodating  himself  to 
our  infirmity,  wishes  the  outward  form  of 
the  bread  and  wine  to  remain  in  the  eucha- 
rist,  although  it  is  in  reality  the  body  of 
Christ  and  his  blood.”  (Haymon,  bishop  of 
Halberstadt,  Tract,  de  Corp.  et  Sang.  Do- 
mini.) 

All  these  authors  lived  and  wrote  during 
the  course  of  the  ninth  century ; the  follow- 
ing names  will  serve  as  witnesses  for  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 

Hatheriua,  bishop  of  Verona,  writes  as 


follows : " Believe,  dear  brother,  that  just  as 
in  Cana  of  Galilee,  water  was  made,  by  the 
command  of  God,  true  and  not  figurative 
wine, — so  here  wine,  by  the  divine  bles- 
sing, becomes  true  and  not  figurative  blood, 
and  bread  becomes  flesh.  Although  the 
color  and  the  taste  remain,  believe  that  it  is 
the  real  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  being 
assured  of  this  mystery  by  Truth  itself.” 
{Epist.  ad  Palrie.  Saeerd.) 

The  belief  of  St.  Dunstan,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  is  made  manifest  fiom  what  Os- 
bertus  relates  of  that  holy  prelate : " Hav- 
ing returned  to  the  altar,  he  (St.  Dunstan) 
changed  by  the  immaculate  benediction,  the 
bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  When  the  moment  arrived  to  bless 
the  people,  wishing  to  address  them  again, 
he  again  withdrew  from  the  altar,  and  being 
fiUed  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  spoke  so 
eloquently  of  the  reality  of  Christ’s  body, 
of  the  future  resurrection  and  eternal  life, 
that  one  might  have  taken  him  for  an  in- 
habitant of  tlie  heavenly  Jerusalem.”  (FU. 
Sti.  Dumt.) 

St.  Fuibert,  bishop  of  Chartres,  has  the 
following  words : " It  is  a crime  to  doubt 
whether  He  who  created  all  things  out  of 
nothing,  can,  by  the  same  omnipotence, 
change  the  earthly  nature  of  the  bread  and 
wine  into  the  substance  of  his  body,  since 
he  says  himself,  * this  is  my  body,  this  is  my 
blood.’  ” {Epist.  ad  Adeodatvm.) 

Lar^ane,  the  celebrated  adversary  of  Be- 
rengarius,  pressed  him  with  this  cogent  ar- 
gument, founded  upon  a notorious  fact,  ^ 
which  the  innovator  himself  did  not  deny : 
"If  thai  be  true  which  you  assert  about 
the  body  of  Christ,  then  must  that  be  false 
which  the  Church  every  where  believes  and 
teaches  on  the  same  subject.  For,  all  those 
who  are  and  who  glory  in  being  Christians, 
glory  likewise  in  receiving  the  true  flesh  and 
the  true  blood  of  Christ,  both  taken  from  the 
Virgin.  Ask  all  those  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
ask  the  Greeks,  the  Armenians,  in  a word, 
the  Christians  of  every  nation;  all  unani- 
mously testify  that  such  is  their  belief.  And 
now,  if  the  belief  of  the  universal  Church 
be  erroneous,  either  there  never  was  a Ca- 
tholic Church,  or  it  has  perished,  since 
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there  is  nothing  more  effectual  in  produ- 
cing the  ruin  of  souls,  than  a pernicious 
error.  But  to  assert  that  the  Church  either 
never  was  or  has  perished,  is  anti-calholic, 
anti-christian  and  a sacrilegious  presump- 
tion. Therefore  the  error  is  on  your  side. 
Therefore,  again,  it  is  the  true  flesh  of  Christ 
which  we  eat,  and  his  true  blood  which  we 
drink.'^  (De  Carp,  et  Sang.  Dorn.,  c.  22,  23.) 

We  might  further  adduce  a vast  number 
of  similar  testimonies,  from  Durand  of 
Troarn,  Hugh  of  Langres,  Adelman  of 
Brescia,  Guitmond  of  Aversa,  Alverus  of 
Liege,  etc. ; also  from  the  liturgies,  used  as 
well  during  those  ages,  as  before  and  after, 
the  Roman,  Ambrosian,  Alexandrian,  Gal- 
ilean, Gothic,  etc.,  all  of  which  mention  the 
substantial  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucha- 
rist,  and  the  change  of  the  eucharislic  ele- 
ments into  his  sacred  body  and  blood  : yet, 
we  believe  it  quite  unnecessary  to  carry  our 
proofs  any  further,  as  no  one,  ever  so  little 
acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  history,  can 
deny  that  when  Berengarius,  in  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century,  began  to  preach  a 
different  doctrine,  the  whole  Church  so 
unanimously  rose  against  him,  that  there 
was  not  a single  town  engaged  in  his 
party,  and  that  he  himself  was  repeatedly 
compelled  to  abjure  his  errors.*  From  that 
time  forward,  the  notoriety  of  the  belief  of 
all  Catholics  spread  throughout  the  world ; 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  eastern 
Churches ; the  decrees  of  the  general  coun- 
cils of  Lateran,  Constance,  Florence,  and 
Trent,  do  not  admit  even  of  a cavil,  and,  in 

* His  most  solemn  recantation  took  place  in  a 
council  held  at  Rome  (A.  D.  1079),  where  he  con- 
sented to  make  the  following  profession  of  faith,  in 
presence  of  the  Pope  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
oishops : “ I,  Berengarius,  believe  from  my  heart 
and  confess  with  my  lips,  that  the  bread  and  the 
wine  laid  on  the  altar  are,  through  the  mystery  of 
the  sacred  prayer  and  the  words  of  our  R^eemer, 
changed  into  the  true,  real,  and  vivifying  flesh,  and 
into  the  blood  of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ ; and  that 
after  the  consecration,  it  is  his  true  body,  which 
.was  bom  of  the  Virgin,  was  offered  on  the  cross  for 
the  redemption  of  mankind,  and  sitteth  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father;  and  the  true  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  flowed  from  his  side.  This  I do  be- 
lieve, and  shall  teach  nothing  to  the  contrary;  so 
may  God  help  me  and  his  holy  Gospel.*'  Whether 
Berengarius  was  sincere  in  speaking  thus,  may  be  a 
matter  of  doubt;  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  for- 
mula proposed  to  him  contained  the  plain  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  profess  it, 
in  order  to  bo  held  orthodox. 

U — 


addition  to  the  preceding  uninterrupted  se- 
ries of  authorities  from  the  ancient  fathers, 
doctors,  and  councils,  they  eslabUsh  eendu- 
swely  the  fact,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  and  transubstantiation  has  been, 
from  the  primitive  ages  and  in  accordance 
with  the  words  of  Christ  and  the  preaching 
of  the  apostles,  constantly  believed,  pro- 
fessed and  taught  by  the  Catholic  Church. 

With  this  massive  and  overwhelming 
evidence  before  us,  what  can  be  said  of  the 
Book  of  Ratramn  (including  the  homily  of 
iElfric  mostly  taken  from  it),  except  that 
its  contents  are  a mere  drop  of  water  added 
to  a large  river,  if  conformable  to  the  Catho- 
lic doctrine ; and  if  contrary  to  it,  a mere 
straw  cast  into  an  immense  and  consuming 
fire  7 If  it  be  asked,  why,  in  this  last  sup- 
position was  it  not  condemned  by  the  Church 
at  that  time,  we  will  answer  that  it  was  not 
for  mauy  very  good  reasons.  1.  Because 
a bare  supposition  is  no  proof  of  guih ; 2. 
because  the  little  treatise  does  not  appear  to 
have  produced  any  impression  among  the 
cotemporaries  of  the  author ; 3.  because  it 
was  scarcely  known  to  them,  and  the  few 
persons  who  quoted  it  afterwards  during 
six  or  seven  centuries,  understood  it  in  a 
Catholic  sense.  To  require  the  Church  to 
condemn  a book  of  this  description  (even 
supposing  it  again  to  be  bad)  and  under 
such  circumstances,  would  indeed  be  pre- 
posterous ; and  to  conclude  from  her  silence 
in  that  case,  any  thing  unfavorable  to  her 
constant  doctrine,  would  be  still  more  ab- 
surd ; as  if  she  approved  all  the  obscure 
treatises  which  she  does  not  positively  con- 
demn, or  as  if  the  law  sanctioned  all  the 
crimes  which  it  does  not  punish ! 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  second  argument 
by  which  we  promised  to  demonstrate  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Catholic  faith  on  the  eu- 
charist,  viz.,  the  impossibility  of  any  change 
having  ever  taken  place  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church.  In  fact,  since  the  dogma  of 
the  real  presence  and  transubstantiation  was 
firmly  believed  by  all  Christians  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eleventh  century, — ^since,  on  the 
other  hand,  our  opponents  maintain,  how 
much  soever  against  historical  truth,  that 
this  dogma  was  not  yet  known  and  believed 
before  and  even  during  the  ninth  century — 
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a change  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  or, 
in  other  words,  a transition  of  all  Christians 
from  the  non-belief  to  the  belief  of  the  real 
presence  and  transubstantiation,  must,  ac- 
cording to  our  opponents,  have  taken  place 
in  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  and  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century;  and  this  is  indeed  the 
period  which  Protestants  commonly  assign 
as  the  epoch  of  the  pretended  innovation. 
But  how  many  absurdities  are  implied  in 
such  an  admission ! 

Constant  experience  and  the  very  nature 
of  the  human  heart  concur  in  showing  that 
people  are  not  easily  induced  to  exchange 
the  religious  opinions  in  which  they  were 
educated,  for  doctrines  opposed  to  them; 
especially  when  the  former  are  easy  and 
in  accordance  with  the  senses  or  preju- 
dices of  men,  while  the  latter,  on  the  con- 
trary, contain  mysteries  calculated  alike  to 
humble  the  pride  of  reason,  and  check  the 
passions  of  the  heart.  But  even  admitting 
that  sometimes  a change  of  doctrine  may 
be  effected  in  several  persons,  it  is  at  least 
impossible  that  this  should  take  place  with- 
out a vast  deal  of  remonstrance  and  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  others,  chiefly  those 
whose  interest  or  bounden  duty  it  is  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  innovation.  This 
has  always  been  the  case  whenever  a nov- 
elty in  matters  of  religion  was  broached  and 
b^an  to  be  spread  aipong  the  faithful  of 
any  country.  Who  does  not  know  the  in- 
Dumerable  and  lasting  disturbances  which 
were  occasioned  in  the  Church  by  the  Arian, 
Pelagian,  Donatist,  Nestorian  and  Euty- 
chian  heresies,  as  well  as  the  powerful  op- 
position which  they  met  with  in  their  pro- 
gress, although  they  were  much  less  hostile 
to  human  prejudices  and  passions,  than 
was  the  ancient  faith  which  they  attacked  ? 
And  would  it  have  been  just  the  reverse 
with  regard  to  the  pretended  innovation 
about  the  eucharist?  Would  all  Chris- 
tians without  exception  and  in  a short 
thne,  have  divested  themselves  of  their 
natural  and  religious  feelings,  to  admit  a 
new  doctrine,  the  most  opposed  to  the 
senses  and  imagination  that  can  be  con- 
ceived ; would  they  have  admitted  it  as  a 
part  of  the  divine  revelation  given  by  Christ 
VoL.  II.— No.  8. 


to  his  Church,  whilst  (as  our  adversaries 
contend),  it  was,  to  their  own  knowledge, 
a mere  novelty,  and  not  a word  had  been 
heard  of  it  before?  In  fine,  would  they 
have  adopted  it  without  difficulty,  without 
trouble,  without  opposition  and  protesta- 
tion, as  must  be  supposed  in  this  case, 
since  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  discovered 
to  have  taken  place  in  those  times;  and 
whilst  the  author,  the  rise  and  the  progress 
of  every  heresy,  even  on  much  less  impor- 
tant points,  have  been  carefully  noticed  in 
every  age,  here  on  the  contrary,  by  a strange 
overthrow  of  the  moral  laws  which  govern 
mankind,  both  the  fact  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  momentous  innovation  were 
immediately  buried  in  perfect  oblivion!  what 
can  be  imagined  more  preposterous  and 
absurd  ? 

Indeed,  if  the  belief  of  the  incarnation 
and  other  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith 
could  not  be  spread  and  established  through- 
out the  world  but  by  the  incessant  labors  of 
the  apostles  and  of  their  successors  in  the 
ministry,  by  the  innumerable  miracles  of 
these  holy  men,  by  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  millions  of  martyrs,  by  encountering 
during  the  space  of  three  hundred  years, 
the  most  violent  and  bloody  persecutions, 
as  is  attested  by  all  ancient  monuments, 
whether  sacred  or  profane ; what  man  en- 
joying the  full  use  of  his  senses,  will  ever 
admit  that  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation 
and  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist, 
which  certainly  is  not  less  opposed  to  hu- 
man pride  and  prejudices  than  the  other 
mysteries  of  religion,  was  preached  for  the 
first  time  during,  and  unanimously  adopted 
within  a short  time  after  the  ninth  century, 
without  the  aid  of  miracles,  without  the 
testimony  of  martyrs,  without  any  disturb- 
ance, without  opposition  or  protestation;  ] 
in  a word,  so  easily  and  quietly,  that  no 
mention,  no  vestige  of  such  events  can  be 
found  in  any  record  ? 

And  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  tenth  cen^ 
tury  having  been  a very  darir  age,  in  which 
ignorance  everywhere  prevailed,  it  was  easy  ^ 
for  an  innovator  to  make  the  people  adopt 
any  notions  that  he  might  wish  to  intrude 
upon  them ; to  assert  this  would  be  ridicu- 
lous in  the  extreme.  In  the  first  place,  it 
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does  not  account  in  the  least  for  the  mon- 
strous phenomenon  of  a most  important 
change  having  occurred^  without  being  no- 
ticed and  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  that 
age ; a silence  and  neglect  the  more  incom- 
prehensible^ as  the  eleventh  century  which 
Protestants  have  no  reason  to  laud  more 
than  the  tenths  has  left  ns  innumerable 
monuments  of  the  disturbances  excited  by 
the  attacks  of  Berengarius  against  the  dogma 
of  transubstantiation^  and  of  the  opposition 
which  his  doctrine  of  the  real  absence  every 
where  met  with^  so  far  that,  besides  being 
refuted  by  a multitude  of  learned  bishops 
and  doctors,  Lanfranc,  Guitmond,  Algerus, 
&c.,  it  was  condemned  by  no  fewer  than 
fifteen  councils,  held  within  the  space  of 
thirty  or  forty  yeeua  in  the  various  parts  of 
Christendom.  Yet,  it  is  self-evident  that 
the  task  assumed  by  Berengarius  was  far 
easier  and  more  agreeable  to  man’s  limited 
reason  and  depraved  senses,  than  would 
have  been  an  attempt  to  introduce  among 
the  faithful  the  belief  of  transubstantiation, 
if  it  had  been  previously  unknown  among 
them.  If  the  words  of  Christ  himself; 

The  bread  which  I will  give,  is  my  flesh 

for  the  life  of  the  world For  my 

flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink 
indeed  ” (John  vi,  52,  56) ; if  these  words, 
we  say,  plain  as  they  were,  and  supported 
by  our  Saviour’s  miracles  and  undeniable 
sanctity,  found  numerous  gainsay ers  among 
his  hearers,  and  even  among  his  disciples, 
whom  he  therefore  suflered  to  depart  from 
him  and  to  follow  their  own  blind  and  re- 
bellious reason  (ibid.  53,  61,  67);  what 
would  it  have  been,  if  a mere  man,  an  im- 
postor, had  ventured  to  preach  the  same 
dogma  for  the  first  time  in  the  lapse  of  suc- 
ceeding ages  7 Ignorance,  however  preva- 
lent, would  by  no  means  have  prevented  a 
powerful  opposition  to  such  a doctrine,  had 
it  been  new  in  the  Church.  Ignorant  per- 
sons are  indeed  more  easily  induced  than 
others,  to  embrace  those  novelties  which 
favor  and  gratify  their  cupidity,  their  sen- 
suality, or  their  pride ; and  this  is,  in  reality, 
what  chiefly  promoted  the  rapid  growth  of 
Protestantism  in  Germany,  and  several  other 
states  of  the  north  of  Europe;  but  there 
are  none  more  obstinate  than  persons  of 


this  description,  in  shutting  their  ears,  their 
eyes  and  their  hearts  against  any  thing  op- 
posed to  their  prejudices,  their  customs  and 
their  disorderly  passions.  But  what  could 
be  more  efiectual  in  producing  these  efiects, 
than  the  doctrine  and  belief  of  the  substan- 
tial presence  of  Christ  in  the  holy  euchar- 
ist,  since  its  immediate  consequence  is  the 
necessity  of  self-denial  and  great  purity  of 
conscience,  to  comply  in  a worthy  manner 
with  the  divine  precept  of  participating  in 
the  eucharistic  banquet,  and  of  receiving 
within  us  the  immaculate  body  and  blood 
of  our  Divine  Saviour? 

Nay  more, — it  might  justly  be  said  that 
no  period  of  the  Church  was  ever  less 
adapted  to  a change  in  religious  doctrine 
than  the  tenth  century.  For  never  perhaps 
was  there  an  age  of  stronger  and  more  lively 
faith ; none  in  which  the  feelings  of  men 
were  more  perfectly  identified  with  religion. 
Religion,  as  we  learn  from  the  history  of 
those  times,  was  then  readily  preferred  to 
all  other  things ; the  Christians  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  entertained  for  it  the  same  afiec- 
tion  and  devotion  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  so  often  displayed  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  liberty,  and,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  a great  poet : 

**  On  oomprenait  aim,  mieux  qnUa  aiecle  ou  nooa 
aommea, 

Que  Pinteret  dea  hommet 
Ne  doit  point  balancer  la  qnerelle  det  deaz.** 

How  could  it  have  been  possible  then,  that 
men  of  this  character,  so  firmly  attached  tp 
the  religious  doctrines  in  which  they  had 
been  raised,  should  have  suflered  them  to 
be  driven  from  their  hearts  and  minds  by  a 
creed  of  new  formation,  and  by  opinions 
unknown  to  their  fathers  ? If  the  heresies 
of  Eutyches  and  Nestorius  about  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Son  of  God  met,  at  the 
very  moment  of  their  appearance,  with  such 
powerful  opposition  among  the  degenerate 
Greeks,  what  would  have  been,  among  the 
much  more  eager  and  zealous  Christians 
of  western  Europe,  the  fate  of  the  bold  in- 
novator concerning  the  equally  important 
point  of  the  eucharist? 

Moreover,  the  darkness  and  ignorance 
imputed  to  the  tenth  century,  is  far  from 
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having  been  as  profound  and  universal  as 
is  commonly  asserted.  Whatever  may  be 
said  by  those  who  are  interested  in  repre- 
senting it  as  an  age  of  barbarism,  there  was 
even  then,  a large  number  of  celebrated 
schools,  V,  g,  those  of  Lyons,  Paris,  Ox- 
ford, Worms,  &c.,  where  both  sacred  and 
profane  letters  were  taught  with  success. 
There  existed  in  that  very  age  several  Popes 
conspicuous  for  their  learning  and  piety, 
such  as  Gregory  V,  Leo  VII,  Sylvester  II ; 
many  illustrious  and  holy  prelates,  St. 
Bruno,  archbishop  of  CJologne;  St.  Adal- 
bert, bishop  of  Prague;  St.  Ulric,  bishop 
of  Augsburg;  St.  Odo  and  St  Dunstan, 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  ; — ^many  scho- 
lars, if  not  distinguished  for  their  literary 
refinement,  at  least  remarkable  for  their 
sound  judgment  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  sciences,  St  Notker,  the  monk  of  St. 
Gall ; St  Odo,  abbot  of  Cluny ; Atto,  bi- 
shop of  Vercelli ; Luitprand,  bishop  of  Cre- 
mona ; Flodoardus,  canon  of  Rheims,  &c. — 
many  pious  kings  and  emperors,  Alfonso 
the  Great  and  Ramirus  II,  in  Spain ; Eld- 
ward,  Athelslan,  and  Edgar,  in  England ; 
St.  Wenceslas,  in  Bohemia ; Henry  I and 
Otto  the  Great,  in  Germany ; — ^many  zeal- 
ous and  learned  missionaries,  who  success- 
fully preached  the  Gospel  among  the  several 
tribes  of  eastern  and  northern  Europe,  and 
to  whose  apostolic  labors,  the  Sclavonians, 
the  Poles,  the  Normans,  the  Danes,  the 
Russians,  the  Hungarians,  were  indebted 
alike  for  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
and  the  solid  beginnings  of  their  civilization. 
This  having  been  the  case  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, who  can  conceive  the  possibility  of  a 
new  belief  concerning  the  eucharist  having 
been  introduced  into  the  Church,  with- 
out provoking  a general  outcry  of  indigna- 
tion and  remonstrance  against  the  novelty  7 
Were  the  many  virtuous  and  distinguished 
personages  whom  we  have  just  mentioned, 
suddenly  changed  into  beings  of  quite  a dif- 
ferent character ; devoid  of  all  reason,  reli- 
gion, and  piety ; so  stupid  as  not  to  perceive 
the  extraordinary  and  antichristian  change 
of  doctrine  that  was  taking  place  all  around 
them ; so  senseless  as  not  to  consider  it  suf- 
ficiently important  to  be  resisted ; so  care- 
less for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation 


of  souls,  as  to  unite  their  own  efforts  with 
those  of  the  first  impostor,  and  thus  posi- 
tively concur  in  promoting  the  success  of 
his  impious  innovation?  Wonderful  in- 
deed must  be  the  credulity  that  can  admit 
such  a complete  and  universal  shipwreck 
of  rational  and  religious  feeling. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  last  and  the 
greatest  absurdity  to  be  encountered  in  the 
admission  of  Bishop  Whittingham  and  his 
associates;  they  have  still  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  that  unanimous  belief  in  the 
real  presence  and  transubstantiation,  which 
we  have  proved  to  exist  as  well  among  the 
schismatic  Greeks,  the  Jacobites,  and  the  , 
Nestorians,  as  among  Catholics.  During 
the  tenth  century,  the  Greek  schism,  which 
had  been  commenced  under  Photius,  was 
continuing  to  take  deep  root,  whilst  the 
Nestorian  and  Eutychian  parties,  which 
had  separated  themselves  from  the  Latins 
five  or  six  hundred  years  before,  persisted 
as  sternly  as  ever  in  their  opposition  to  the 
church  which  had  condemned  their  errors. 
Would  all  these  have  consented  to  receive 
from  that  church  the  profane  novdty  of  a 
dogma  unknown  to  their  fathers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  eucharist?  Would  they  not,  on 
the  contrary,  have  rejected  it  with  scorn, 
and  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  favo- 
rable opportunity  thus  presented  of  lodging 
a just  accusation  against  the  Catholic  body  ? 
But  there  is  nowhere  to  be  found  the  least 
vestige  of  such  an  accusation — ^nay  more, 
it  was  only  against  the  enemies  of  transub- 
stantiation  and  of  the  real  presence  that  they 
launched  all  their  anathemas,  both  when  ; 
the  Protestants  of  Germany  solicited  their  | 
alliance  in  1574,  and  when  the  Huguenots  | 
of  France  accused  them,  about  one  hundred  | 
years  later,  of  holding  a doctrine  different  ' 
from  that  of  Catholics  in  reference  to  the 
holy  eucharist  Let,  then.  Bishop  Whitting- 
ham, or  any  one  else,  explain  how,  when 
and  where  these  oriental  sects  consented  to 
adopt  the  pretended  novelties  broached  by 
the  RomUh  Ckurch  during  the  dark  ages. 

Let  him  show,  with  the  slightest  shadow 
of  reason  and  truth,  from  what  source  they 
derived  their  belief  of  transubstantiation,  and 
of  the  true,  real,  and  substantial  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  if  not  from  the 
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doctrine  of  the  apostles  and  the  faith  of  that 
primUwe  CkUhoUe  Church,  of  which  they 
were  once  members. 

Such  are  the  numerous  contradictions 
and  insuperable  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  t^  admission  of  a doctrinal  change 
haying,  at  any  period,  taken  place  in  the 
Catholic  Church  on  4he  nature  of  the  holy 
eucharist  How  frail,  therefore,  and  how 
completely  insecure  is  the  superstructure 
based  on  such  -an  admission ! How  weak 
and  desperate  must  be  that  cause  which 
finds  itself  obliged  to  rest  upon  such  a sup- 
port I This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  conclusion 
to  which  the  efforts  of  our  opponents  can 
lead  the  sincere  inquirer.  What  can  be 
said,  when  he  sees  them,  in  opposition  to 


the  overwhelming  mass  of  authorities  and 
arguments  which  prove,  as  plainly  as  can 
be  desired,  the  apostolical  origin  and  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Catholic  faith,  preferring 
the  dbceurt  expressions  of  an  obaeure  writer 
of  the  ninth  century,  expressions,  too, 
which  can  be  satisfactorily  explained,  and 
which  do  not  prevent  the  general  tenor  of 
Mi  book  from  being  very  unfavorable  to 
them?  What  must  be  said  of  such  a course, 
if  not  that  it  is  the  last  and  miserable  effort  of 
an  agonising  system  1 and  who  is  the  per- 
son, in  the  least  mindful  of  the  future  destiny 
of  his  immortal  soul,  and  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  the  true  faith  for  salvation,  that 
will  remain  attached  to  such  a system,  or  be 
willing  to  stake  upon  it  his  eternal  welfare ! 
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Oration  cf  Daniel  Webeter,  delwered  at  Bun- 
ksr  Hitt,  June  17th,  1843.  National  Intel- 
ligencer, June  22d,  1843. 

WE  are  of  those  whose  admiration  of 
Mr.  Webster’s  intellectual  and  ora- 
torical abilities  is  confined  within  no  nar- 
row limits.  We  deem  that  he  is  rightly 
placed  by  a distinguished  critic,  half-way 
between  Demosthenes  and  Burke — for  we 
know  little  in  ancient  or  modern  eloquence, 
with  which  some  of  his  productions  may 
not  be  ieariessly  compared.  Upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  however,  and  with  regard 
to  the  oration  before  us,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  differ  from  what  seems  the  general 
verdict  of  our  cotemporaries.  The  Bunker 
Hill  discourse  has  many  traits  of  excellence 
which  might  build  up  the  reputation  of  al- 
most any  but  its  author,  k has  passages 
worthy  even  of  Mr.  Webster — ^but  in  its 
scope,  and  tone,  and  spirit,  we  are  free  to 
say  that  it  does  not,  in  our  judgment,  rise 
to  the  standard  by  which  that  gentleman 
should  be  judged.  The  occasion  was  cer- 
tainly a great  one,  and  .the  actor  was  wor- 
thy of  the  drama.  But  although  the  time 
and  place  did  furnish,  most  assuredly,  just 


grounds  of  high  national  congratulation — 
they  were  pregnant,  also,  with  materials 
which  an  eminent  man  might,  aptly,  have 
turned  to  the  purposes  of  a solemn  and  im- 
pressive lesson.  Mr.  Webster,  we  think, 
did  not  improve  the  opportunity. 

Our  countrymen,  it  will  be  conceded,  do 
not  much  need  to  be  told  of  their  greatness 
and  glory.  They  have  heard  of  those  things 
on  all  possible  occasions,  and  they  are  un- 
fortunately much  more  apt,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  be  satisfied  with  reflec- 
tions on  their  own  grandeur,  than  to  pro- 
\ vide  the  elements  for  its  future  improved 
existence.  Our  wisdom  and  virtue  are  mat- 
ters of  which  we  have  long  been  thoroughly 
persuaded.  Of  our  liberty  we  have  long 
entertained  ideas,  by  no  means  restricted — 
and  our  tendency  does  not  appear,  at  pre- 
sent, to  lead  us  towards  a narrower  con- 
struction. We  should  have  been  delighted, 
therefore,  if  Mr.  Webster  hnd  given  us  a 
little  less  of  our  excellences  and  privileges, 
with  a great  deal  more  of  our  duties.  We 
were  not  prepared  for  the  brevity  of  the  di- 
dactic paragraph  which  closes  the  oration. 
We  had  hoped  that  the  fourth  of  July  and 
Plymouth  Rock  formularies  would  have 
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been  for  once  discarded^  and  that  the  greats 
statesman-like  intellect  of  the  orator  would 
have  expanded  itself  over  the  broad  field  of 
our  national  defects  and  errors— -our  moral 
and  social  necessities.  Instead  of  the  sug- 
gestion that  our  national  character  rises 
above  lucre  and  its  temptations^  we  had 
anticipated  a denunciation  of  that  prurient 
love  of  gain,  which  every  thinking  man 
knows  to  be  a crying  evil  among  us.  In- 
stead of  homage  and  hosannas  to  our  love 
of  law,  we  had  hoped  to  hear  a stem  re- 
buke of  our  unquestionable  disposition  to 
trample  the  law  and  its  restraints  under  our 
feet  We  should  have  rejoiced,  had  we 
seen  the  glory  of  our  sires  held  up — their 
parity  and  unsullied  honor — ^not  merely  as 
a thing  of  pride  and  self-satisfaction,  but 
as  a warning  against  that  incipient  disre- 
gard of  solemn  plighted  obligation,  from  the 
stain  of  which  our  national  raiment,  even 
now,  needs  cleansing.  Not  finding  these 
things  and  others  like  them,  in  a place 
where  we  had  looked  for  them,  and  where, 
if  touched  at  all,  they  would  have  been  en- 
forced with  eloquence,  beauty  and  irresisti- 
ble force,  we  say  again,  that  we  are  disap- 
pointed in  the  oration,  and  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  that  it  adds  many  leaves  to  its 
author’s  laurels. 

In  his  desire  to  please  his  countrymen, 
and  more  especially  his  fellow-citizens  of 
New  England,  Mr.  Webster  was  led,  as  is 
readily  demonstrable,  into  some  very  singu- 
lar historical  statements  and  deductions. 
To  these,  which  most  properly  belong  to 
our  columns,  we  propose  devoting  a few 
words.  After  a long  and  interesting  intro- 
duction, which  appropriately  brings  down 
the  current  of  events  to  the  battle  of  Bunker’s 
Hill,  the  orator  pauses  to  investigate  the 
peculiar  principles  of  our  revolution,  and  to 
seek  out  their  origin,  in  those  changes  of 
European  civilization,  which  preceded  and 
influenced  the  colonization  of  America.  In 
the  train  of  his  reasoning,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing passages : 

Hie  spirit  qf  eommereuU  and  foreign  ad- 
venture, therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  which 
had  gained  so  much  strength  and  influence 
since  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  aemtion  and  marnte- 


nance  qf  reUgioue  Uberiy were  the 

powerful  influences  under  which  character 
was  formed,  and  men  trained  for  the  great 
work  of  introducing  English  civilization, 
English  law,  and,  what  is  more  than  all,  An- 
glo-Saxon blood  into  the  wilderness  of  North 
America.  Raleigh  and  his  companions  may 
be  considered  as  the  ereaturee  prineipaBy  if 
the  Jmt  qf  these  causes.  High-spirited,  full 
of  the  love  of  persdnal  adventure,  excited 
too  in  some  degree  by  the  hopes  of  sudden 
riches  from  the  discovery  of  mines  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  not  unwilling  to  diver- 
sify the  labors  of  settling  a colony  with  oc- 
casional cruising  against  the  Spaniards  in 
the  West  Indian  seas,  they  crossed  and  re- 
crossed the  ocean  with  a frequency  which 
surprises  us,  when  we  consider  the  state  of 
navigation,  and  which  evinces  a most  daring 
spirit  The  other  cause  peopledMie  Engfand, 
The  Mayflower  sought  our  shores  under  no 
high  wrought  spirit  of  commercial  adventure, 
no  love  of  gold,  no  mixture  of  purpose,  war- 
like or  hostile,  to  any  human  being.  Uke  the 
dovefrom  the  ark,  Ae  put  forth  onJy  tojmd  rest. 
Solemn  prayers  from  the  shores  of  the  sea 
in  Holland  had  invoked  for  her  at  her  depar- 
ture the  blessings  of  Providence.  The  stars 
which  guided  her  were  the  unobscured 
constellations  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Her  deck  was  the  altar  of  the  living  God. 
Fervent  prayers  from  bended  knees  mingled 
momiug  and  evening  with  tlie  voices  of 
ocean  and  the  sighing  of  the  wind  in  her 
shrouds.  Every  prosperous  breeze,  which, 
gently  swelling  her  sails,  helped  the  Pil- 
grims onward  in  their  course,  awoke  new 
anthems  of  praise,  and  when  the  elements 
were  wrought  into  fury,  neither  the  tem- 
pest, tossing  their  fragile  bark  like  a feather, 
nor  the  darkness  and  howling  of  the  mid- 
night storm,  ever  disturbed,  in  man  or  wo- 
man, the  firm  and  settled  purpose  of  their 
souls  to  undergo  all,  and  to  do  all  that  the 
meekest  patience,  the  boldest  resolution, 
and  the  highest  trust  in  God  could  enable 
human  beings  to  suffer  or  to  perform.” 

We  are  well  aware,  that  this  notion  in 
regard  to  the  pilgrim  fathers  of  New  Eng- 
land, is  the  staple  of  the  eastern  historic 
muse,  at  all  times  and  in  all  forms.  It  can- 
not be,  however,  that  absurdity  becomes 
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reallj  less  absurd^  bow  much  soever  it  may 
grow  to  seem  so^  from  laborious  reiteration^ 
and  we  say,  without  fear  of  controversy, 
that  no  greater  folly  is  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  range  of  historical  aberrations,  than 
the  idea,  that  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims^' 
were  remarkable  for  ^^the  assertion  and 
maintenance^’  of  religious  liberty.  To  as- 
sert and  maintain  liberty,  it  is  not  merely 
necessary  for  us  to  earn  the  privilege  of 
thinking  and  acting  as  we  ourselves  may 
deem  meet — preventing  the  rest  of  the  world 
from  thinking  and  acting  differently.  Such 
a thing  may,  indeed,  be  a sort  of  liberty  to 
ns,  who  may  have  the  predominance,  but 
to  those  who  may  not  be  disposed  to  bend 
to  our  rule,  it  is,  in  sooth,  a very  one-sided 
sort  of  independence.  In  such  a sense, 
power  is  always  the  advocate  of  liberty — for 
power  always  spurns  restraint  upon  its  own 
free  will,  and  claims  perfect  freedom  in  res- 
training others.  And  yet,  this  was  the  only 
religious  liberty  which  the  pilgrim  fathers” 
sought,  brought  or  tolerated.  Their  history  is 
too  accessible,  to  render  this  a matter  of  doubt 

In  England,  it  is  notorious  that  a large 
portion  of  the  Puritahs  were  not  content  to 
aim  at  religious  equality,  but  ever  strove  to  ] 
set  up  their  peculiar  tenets  as  the  religion  of 
the  state.*  They  finally  consummated'  this 
project,  in  a degree,  at  the  death  of  Charles 
I,  but  during  the  previous  strife  which  their 
pretensions  generated,  many  of  them  fled 
from  their  native  land  to  Holland.  For 
twelve  years  they  enjoyed  in  that  country 
the  largest  possible  freedom  of  conscience,t 
but  with  this  they  were  not  satisfied.  Their 
idea  of  a theocracy  never  deserted  them,  and 
when,  towards  the  close  of  the  period  refer- 
red to,  dissensions  had  arisen  among  them, 
a portion  of  their  number  determined  to 
seek,  in  the  wilds  of  America,  that  exclu- 
siveness of  worship  which,  among  civilized 
men,  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  they 
should  ever  be  able  to  procure.  It  was 
then,  not  liberty  which  they  sought,  for 
that  they  had  never  ceased  to  possess  among 
the  Hollanders,  and  they  left  it  without  the 

• 1 BuKroft,  p.  280.  Tyion’i  Hwtor.  Ditc.  14, 16, 
(Philadelphia,  1842.)  Stoiy’a  Miao.  fV.  60. 

1 2 Hatchinion’a  Hiat.  Maaa.  p 406.  1 Bancrofi, 
pp.  301,102.  Tyaon’aDiac.  18. 


shadow  of  compulsion.  They  did  not  go 
forth,  " like  the  dove  from  the  ark,”  as  Mr. 
Webster’s  rhetoric  would  have  it — nor  could 
they  have  found,  any  where,  more  tranquil 
"rest,”  than  that  which  was  afforded  by 
the  place  of  their  sojourn.  The  rampant 
zeal,  which  generated  their  dissensions 
among  themselves,  was  the  only  foe  which 
it  was  at  all  needful  for  them  to  encounter. 
That  this  zeal  was  sincere,  we  shall  not 
pretend  to  deny — ^but  that  their  fahh  and 
their  principles  were  as  narrow,  as  any  that 
ever  gave  impulse  to  enthusiasm,  is  a fact 
quite  as  incontrovertible.  Something  more 
than  sincerity  is  requisite  to  reconcile  us  with 
views,  such  as  they  entertained  and  execu- 
ted. That  cannot  be  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity,  whose  charity  begins  and  ends 
at  home — ^which  knows  no  brotherhood, 
save  in  coincidence  of  speculation,  and 
which  finds  hateful  discord,  in  the  near 
sound  of  its  neighbor’s  prayer.  In  such 
a spirit,  there  may  perhaps  be  something 
of  the  love  of  God,  but  the  largest  part 
is  clearly  love  for  ourselves.  It  is  selfishness 
inwardly — intolerance  outwardly.  And  yet, 
sorry  are  we  to  say,  that  this  was,  for  the 
most  part,  the  vaunted  Puritan  spirit.  This 
— the  love  of  religious  isolation  and  exclu- 
siveness— the  hope  of  religious  predomi- 
nance through  all  time,  was  the  main  cause 
of  the  pilgrim  emigration  to  this  continent 
This  was  the  unobscured  constellation  ” 
by  whose  light  the  Mayflower  was  guided — 
let  filial  reverence  and  patriotic  enthusiasm 
say  what  they  may  to  the  contrary.  And 
to  do  the  pilgrims  justice,  it  is  but  fair 
to  say,  that  they  pretended  to  nothing  more, 
and  that,  in  word  and  deed,  it  was  their  con- 
stant effort,  to  show  that  they  regarded  tole- 
ration as  an  evil,  from  which  they  prayed 
deliverance.  Could  a voice  from  their  ashes 
have  been  heard  at  Bunker  Hill,  it  would 
have  administered  a stern  rebuke  to  the 
speaker,  who  attributed,  unjustly,  to  their 
character,  that  spirit  of  "liberty”  which 
they  deemed  a sin. 

It  is  not  worth  our  while,  to  dwell  upon 
the  various  incidents  of  Puritan  history,  by 
which  it  is  so  easy  to  make  good  what  we 
have  laid  down.  In  1631,  the  Plymouth 
colonies  proclaimed  their  devotion  to  reli- 
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gious  freedom,  by  enacting  that  no  one  but 
a church  toember,^^  should  be  a free- 
man.^’* In  keeping  with  this  liberality  was 
the  further  ortoance,  compelling  every 
man,  under  a penalty,  to  attend  their  pub- 
lic worship.f  It  is  needless  to  remind  our 
readers,  that  the  amiable  Roger  Williams 
was  exposed  to  banishment  and  persecution, 
for  no  other  cause,  than  that  he  dared  to  say 
that  persecution  for  conscience^  sake  was 
contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Saviour.^ 
Equally  unnecessary  would  it  be,  to  dwell 
upon  the  fate  of  the  numberless  other  victims, 
who  found  exile,  branding,  whipping,  impri- 
sonment and  death,  ^ to  constitute  the  blessmg 
which  *^the  assertion  and  maintenance  of 
religious  liberty  secured  to  them,  under 
the  beneficent  system  of  Puritan  New  Eng- 
land. Those  who  are  curious  may  follow 
the  Puritans  to  Maryland — where  Calvert 
('forgotten  by  Mr.  Webster)  had  planted,  in 
real  truth,  the  standards  of  redemption  and 
freedom  side  by  side  together.  They  will 
there  find  the  Puritan  refugees,  fostered  and 
fed  by  the  Catholic  colonists,  and  then,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  their  whole  history,  seiz- 
ing, when  they  were  strong,  the  govern- 
ment which  had  nourished  them  when  they 
were  weak  and  wretched — ^persecuting  unto 
death,  the  Catholics  who  had  built  up  and 
offered  them  an  asylum,  and  finally  record- 
ing on  a statute  book,  tiU  then  unpolluted, 
the  most  hateful  principles  of  intolerant  op- 
pression.] 

For  fear,  however,  that  their  deeds  might 
not  be  sufficiently  intelligible,  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers^’  have  left  ample  testimony  in  words, 
to  satisfy  the  most  incredulous.  The  ve- 
nerable Higginson” — as  he  seems  by  com- 
mon consent  to  be  entitled — ^made  teld  to 
say  in  1663,  That  which  is  contrary  to 
the  Grospel  (as  he  understood  it)  hath  no 
right,  and  therefore  should  horn  m Uberty.^^S 
The  President  Oakes,  in  1673,  poured  forth 
his  devotions  to  meek-eyed  charity after 
this  fashion.  The  outcry  of  some  is  for 
liberty  of  conscience.  This  is  the  great 

* 1 Belknap’f  Hift.  N.  Hamp.  78.  1 Bancroft,  860. 

1 1 Bancroft,  369.  p Ibid,  369. 

§ Ibid,  450— 458.  Belk.  91.  2 Hutch.  23-^. 

II  1 BancroA,  262.  McMahon’s  Maryland,  2^. 
Annals  of  Annapolis,  93 — 100. 

. IT  1 Belknap,  83. 

■ili  


Diana  of  the  libertines  of  this  age 

1 look  upon  toleration  as  ihs  first  horn  qfaU 
abominations!^^*  The  amiable  Sheppard — 
another  dove^'  from  the  ^^ark^^ — very  un- 
questionably shows  the  lineal  descent  of  tol- 
eration from  the  devil  If  Deputy  Governor 
Dudley  J adds  the  tribute  of  his  poetic  ge- 
nius to  the  same  principle,  in  the  following 
euphonious  lines — 

**  Let  men  of  God  in  oonrts  and  chorohes  watch. 
O’er  such  as  do  a toleration  hatch. 

Lest  that  ill  egg  bring  forth  a cockatrice, 

To  poison  all  with  heresy  and  rice !” 

If  these  be  not  sufficient  authorities  for  Mr. 
Webster’s  deductions,  we  trust  that  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a discourse  of  the  holy 
Mr.  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  will  be  deemed  of 
some  eonclusiveness  in  the  controversy. 
**  He  that  is  willing  to  tolerate  any  unsound 
opinion,  that  his  own  may  be  tolerated, 
though  never  so  sound,  will,  for  a need, 
hang  God’s  bible  at  the  devil’s  girdle.  It 
is  said  that  men  ought  to  have  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  that  it  is  persecution  to  de- 
bar them  of  it : I can  rather  stand  amazed, 
than  reply  to  this  ^ U is  an  astonishment  that 
the  brains  of  men  fhotdd  be  parboiled  in  such 
impious  ignorance!^  So  much,  then,  for 
the  champions  of  religious  liberty. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Warmed  with  his 
subject,  the  orator  gives  vent  to  his  feelings 
in  these  eloquent  passages. 

" Look  to  that  fair  city,  the  abode  of  so 
much  diffused  wealth,  so  much  general 
happiness  and  comfort ; so  much  personal 
independence,  and  so  much  general  know- 
ledge. She  fears  no  forced  contributions, 
no  siege  or  sacking  from  military  leaders  or 
rival  factions.  The  hundred  fenipiles  m vahkh 
her  citizens  worship  Qod,  are  in  no  danger  of 

sacrilege Every  where  there  is 

order ; eoery  where  there  is  security.  Every 
where  the  law  reaches  to  the  highest,  and 
reaches  to  the  lowest,  to  protect  him  in  his 
rights  and  to  restrain  him  from  %iorong;  and 
over  all  hovers  liberty,  that  liberty  which 
our  fathers  fought  and  fell  for  on  this  very 
spot,  with  her  eye  ever  watchful,  and  her 
eagle  wing  ever  wide  outspread.^^ 

♦ 1 Belknap,  84.  f H-  Ib.  t Id.  Ib. 
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We  are  toW,  by  those  who  hare  been 
upon  the  spot^  that  over  against  the  monu- 
ment at  Bunker's  and  full  in  view 

from  the  platform  where  Mr.  Webster  stood, 
the  blackened  and  crumbling  walls  of  the 
Ursuline  Convent,  near  Charlestown,  still 
mar  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  Could 
the  orator  have  forgotten  the  story  which  is 
told,  so  feelingly,  by  those  poor  ruins?  Did 
they  suggest  to  him  no  misgivings  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberty" 
which  gave  him  so  much  inspiration? — 
Could  it  have  escaped  his  memory,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  hundred  temples”  to  which 
sacrilege”  could  not  come,  and  of  **  se- 
curity” and  “ rights” — **  protection”  and 
order” — that,  on  the  very  spot  then  full 
in  his  eye,  the  suits  of  midnight,  but  a few 
years  back,  had  beheld  a temple  desecrated 
— the  sacred  emblems  of  religion  trodden 
under  ruffian  feet,  and  a band  of  women 
and  helpless  children,  driven  out  into  the 
fields,  naked  and  homeless?  Did  he  not 
know  that-*more  atrocious  still — the  as- 
sembled intelligence  and  virtue  of  Massa- 
chusetts had  sanctioned,  year  afier  year, 
this  unmanly  outrage,  by  refusing  indem- 
nity to  the  outcast  sufferers  ? How,  then — 
with  all  these  things  in  his  view — with  the 
records  of  history  to  prove  the  intolerance 
of  the  fathers,  and  the  dishonored  cloisters 
of  Mt  Benedict  to  proclaim  the  bigotry  of 
the  children — ^how  could  Mr.  Webster  re- 
concile to  his  bead  or  his  heart — ^his  taste  or 
his  judgment— to  persuade  the  multitude 
before  him,  that  their  fathers  venerated  free- 
dom of  conscience,  and  that  they  themselves 
adored  it — ^that  toleration  and  liberality  were 
their  chief  ornaments — that  love  of  order 
was  the  crowning  beauty  of  their  lives? 
Whither  will  the  people  rush — to  what  ex- 
tremity of  evil — ^if  the  great  intellects  which 
rule  them,  will  stoop  to  canonize  their  vices, 
and  are  willing  to  balance  the  plaudits  of 
the  moment,  against  perverted  history  and 
discarded  fact? 

The  next  step — and  certainly  one  which 
cannot  cause  much  surprise,  after  a review 
of  the  last— was,  as  our  readers  will  see,  an 
effort  of  Mr.  Webster  to  satisfy  his  fellow 
citizens  of  New  England,  that  ffieir  fathers, 
unlike  all  other  colonists,  came  with  no 


thirst  of  lucre,  and  that  they  themselves 
have,  of  course,  been  heirs  to  the  same  dis- 
interested nobleness  of  character.  By  way 
of  contrast,  he  presents  to  them  the  usual 
illustration,  drawn  from  the  Spanish  colo- 
nization of  our  continent 

EUw  idacait  femel ; Iubc  deeisf  ivpettU  plaeebit.** 

**  The  rapidity  of  these  conquests  is  to  be 
ascribed,  in  a great  degree,  to  the  eagerness, 
not  to  say  the  rapacity,  of  those  numerous 
bands  of  adventurers  who  were  stimulated 
to  subdue  immense  regions,  and  take  pos- 
session of  them  in  the  name  of  the  crown 
of  Spain.  The  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
were  the  incitements  to  these  efforts,  and  ac- 
cordingly settlements  were  generally  made, 
and  Spanish  authority  established  on  the 
immediate  eve  of  the  subjugation  of  terri- 
tory, that  the  native  population  might  be 
set  to  work  by  their  new  Spanish  masters, 
in  the  mines.  From  these  facts,  the  love  of 
gold — gold  not  produced  by  industry,  nor 
accumulated  by  commerce,  but  gold  dug 
from  its  native  bed  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  that  earth  ravished  from  its  right- 
ful possessors  by  every  possible  degree  of 
enormity,  cruelty,  and  crime — ^was  long  the 
governing  passion  in  Spanish  wars  and 

Spanish  settlements  in  America 

England  transplanted*  liberty  to  America, 
Spain  transplanted  power.  England,  thro' 
the  agency  of  private  companies  and  the 
efforts  of  individuals,  colonized  this  part  of 
North  America  by  industrious  individuals, 
making  their  own  way  .in  the  wilderness, 
defending  themselves  against  the  savages, 
recognizing  their  right  to  the  soil,  and  with 
a general  honest  purpose  of  introducing 
knowledge  as  well  as  Christianity  among 
them.  Spain  stooped  on  South  America 
like  a falcon  on  its  prey.  Every  thing  was 
gone.  Territories  were  acquired  by  fire 
and  sword.  Cities  were  destroyed  by  fire 
and  sword.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  hu> 
man  beings  fell  by  fire  and  sword.  Even 
conversion  to  Christianity  was  attempted 
by  fire  and  sword.” 

It  is  quite  fashionable  in  New  England^ 
to  speak  of  the  May-flower  expedition^  as 
if  it  were  a just  representative  of  the  spirit 
of  colonization  throughout  that  whole  divi- 
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sion  of  our  country-^nd  as  if  all  the  pri- 
mitive settlers  were  entitled  to  credit  for  the 
virtues  attributed  to  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims. 
On  the  contrary,  however,  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  subsequent  emi- 
grants differed  at  all  from  the  rest  of  the  hu- 
man family,  in  the  desire  to  better  their  con- 
dition, pecuniary  quite  as  much  as  moral. 
Judge  Story  admits  that  great  numbers 
were  attracted  by  too  large  commenda- 
tions of  the  country  and  the  commodities 
thereof”  which  were  written  to  England, 

somewhat  hyperbolically” — ^^  out  of  a 
desire  to  draw  over  others.”*  Dr.  Smith 
assertsf  that  the  same  chimerical  views^’ 
animated  the  adventurers  from  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  he  mentions  especi- 
ally, that  by  the  London  and  Plymouth 
Ck>mpanie8,  and  the  Council  of  Plymouth, 
as  well  as  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a fifth  of 
all  the  gold  and  silver  to  be  found,  was  of- 
fered to  the  crown,  as  a motive  for  grant- 
ing their  patents.  History  is  full  to  the 
point,:^  neither  Spaniards  nor  Portu- 
guese were  more  hungry  for  the  treasures 
of  the  earth  than  were  the  English  people, 
until  they  found,  after  vain  efforts,  that  they 
had  unfortunately  fallen  upon  a portion  of 
the  continent  which  was  barren  in  such  re- 
sources. Indeed,  it  could  not  well  be  oth- 
erwise— for,  mce  the  fall  of  Adam,  we 
have  no  record  of  any  people,  who  have  re- 
fused to  hunt  or  dig  gold,  whenever  oppor- 
tunity might  offer.  It  would  require  a very 
enlarged  faith  for  one  to  believe  that  even 
the  pilgrim  fathers  would  have  allowed  Po- 
tosi  to  remain  unexplored,  had  its  treasures 
lay  concealed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
theocracy.  Certain  it  is,  that  those  good 
folks  did  suddenly  acquire,  if  they  did  not 
bring  over  with  them,  a very  laudable  spirit 
of  trade  and  money  making,^  for  they  quite 
speedily  coveted  a monopoly  of  traffic  with 
the  natives,  and  managed  to  improve  their 
fortunes,  quite  as  readily,  as  others  whose 
thoughts  were  less  exclusively  bent  upon 
things  above.  As  early  as  1634,  the  Ply- 
mouth people  had  a quarrel,  in  the  way  of 

• Story’s  Misc.  Writings,  45. 

t * Wcakh  of  Nations,  69. 

i 1 Bancroft,  82,  63,  90—133,  118,  121, 242,  96. 
8 Lingard,  185—187.  3 Hume,  108—187—198. 

§ 2 Hatch.  416,  418.  Tyson’s  Disc.  15. 
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business,  with  the  followers  of  Lords  Brook 
and  Say.  Puritan  and  Independent  shed 
each  other’s  blood,  and  the  enemies  of  both 
had  cause  to  reproach  them,  thus  early, 
for  making  religion  the  professed  motive 
to  colonizing,  and  so  soon  after,  killing  one 
another,  for  the  sake  of  beaver.”*  Further, 
it  may  be  said,  without  offence,  if  Mr.  Web- 
ster’s doctrine  of  inheriting  virtues  be  a true 
on^-^that  there  is  food  for  inference  as  to 
the  spirit  of  the  New  England  colonists,  in 
the  well  known  fact,  that  their  descendants 
are  reasonably  distinguished  for  their  incli- 
nation to  trade,  and  by  no  means  conspicuous 
for  their  abhorrence  of  the  root  of  all  evil ! 
When  we  add  to  all  this,  that  the  Virginians, 
whose  progenitors  Mr.  Webster  admits  to 
have  been  " excited  in  some  degree  ” by  the 
love  of  gain  from  commerce  and  from 
mines,  were  quite  as  ready  to  bare  their 
bosoms,  in  the  contests  of  the  revolution,  as 
those  descended  from  the  pilgrim  stock,  and 
whose  ancestral  honor  rested  on  civil  and 
religious  liberty  ” alone— that,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  state  of  Virginia  as  highly 
prizes,  and  as  strictly  guards  the  heritage  of 
revolutionary  freedom,  as  any  of  the  honored 
commonwealths  of  New  England— it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say,  in  what  consists  the  especial 
excellence  to  which  the  orator  pays  tribute. 

In  the  matter  of  Spanish  colonization,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
oration  are  quite  as  extravagant,  as  those  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  Whatever 
may  be  the  difference,  in  a politico-econom- 
ical point  of  view,  we  certainly  can  see  none 
in  morality,  between  the  love  of  gold  as  dis- 
played in  mine-hunting,  and  the  same  pas- 
sion when  devoted  to  beaver,”  or,  as  Mr. 
Webster  would  call  it,  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercial and  foreign  adventure.”  National 
magnificence  and  power  may  spring  from 
one  phase  of  the  vice — national  decline  may, 
perhaps,  be  hastened  by  the  other — but  it  is 
hard  to  discover  why  one  should  make  men 
more  rapacious  than  the  other,  or  tend,  in  a 
greater  degree,  to  weaken  the  kindly  sym- 
pathies of  humanity.  It  is  cupidity  itself, 
not  the  mode  of  its  display,  which  corrupts 
and  degrades  us ; it  is  the  disease,  not  the 
symptom,  which  puts  our  moral  health  in 
♦ 2 Hutch.  418. 
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peril.  Surely  it  needs  not  Mr.  Webster’s 
wide  range  of  historical  information^  to  know 
that  the  annals  of  commerce  are  deeply  dyed 
with  blood.  If  the  history  of  trade^  from 
the  earliest  times^  did  not  place  this  fact  be- 
yond controversy,  ample  demonstration  of 
its  truth  might  be  found  in  the  Asiatic  con- 
quests of  Great  Britain,  made  in  our  own 
day  and  generation.  In  our  own  continent 
there  has  been,  as  we  shall  show,  unhap- 
pily, nothing  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
general  truth.  It  seems  to  us  then,  anon  tequi^ 
<10*,  to  say  that  the  different  modes  of  Spanish 
and  English  colonization  resulted  from  the 
different  fashions,  after  which  gold  was 
worshipped.  Besides  diis,  the  historical 
i facts  in  the  case  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
i fairly  stated.  Spain  is  represented  in  the 
armed  and  terrible  image  of  her  monarchy 
: and  her  soldiery,”  descending  upon  the 
; new  world — acquiring  territories— destroy- 
ing cities — sweeping  off  hundreds  of  thou- 
; sands  of  human  beings,”  and  all  by  fire 
i and  sword.”  England  on  the  contrary  is 
painted  in  the  winning  and  popular  garb 
of  personal  rights,  public  protection,  and 
i civil  freedom,”  sending  forth industrious 
individuals,”  who  simply  defend  them- 
selves against  the,  savages,  recognizing  their 
right  to  the  soil.”  The  impression  pro- 
duced by  this  contrast,  undoubtedly  is,  that 
English  colonization  protected  and  fostered 
the  aborigines — Spanish  colonization  swept 
their  very  name  from  the  earth.  No  man 
can  read  it  without  some  such  inference. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  far  such  a 
conclusion  wanders  from  the  truth.  It  is 
true  that  the  English  system  and  that  of 
Spain  were  different.  England  permitted 
; her  citizens  to  emigrate  and  build  up  their 
; own  strength,  nor  did  she  care  to  meddle 
i with  them,  until  their  energy  had  made  the 
prize  well  worth  the  snatching.  Spain,  on 
the  contrary,  pursued  her  conquests  as  a na- 
tion. She  sent  forth  her  generals  and  gov- 
ernors— she  moved  with  rapidity  and  power. 
As  a necessary  consequence,  the  Spanish 
dominions  were  soon  won,  while  the  Eng- 
lish colonists  struggled  weakly  and  wearily 
on.  All  the  enormities  which  Spain  saw 
fit  to  perpetrate,  or  which  her  adventurers 
committed  in  the  heat  and  haste  of  triumph, 

Iwi. 


were  concentrated  in  a small  and  conspicu- 
ous space.  Those  of  the  English  colonists 
were  scattered  over  a long  period  of  years, 
not  gathered  and  grouped  together.  They 
seem  small,  because  we  at  no  time  see  their 
whole  multitude  or  bearing.  But  was  die 
sum  total  of  Anglo-Saxon  oppression  and 
outrage  the  less  swollen,  because  its  hems 
are  comparatively  small  and  wide  apart  T If 
**fire  and  sword  ” accompanied  “ conversion 
to  Christianity  ” inMexico  and  South  Ameri- 
ca, it  is  none  the  less  true  that  treaties  and  i 
rum  were  companions  equally  fatal  to  our 
**  generally  honest  purpose  of  introducbig 
knowledge  as  well  as  Christianity  among  ” 
our  aborigines.  Three  centuries  and  a half 
have  rolled  on  since  the  discovery  of  the 
continent  If  Elngland  came  ^ like  the  dove 
from  the  arit,”  and  Spain  stooped  on 
South  America  like  a falcon,”  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  show  where  the  olive  branch  of 
the  dove  was  planted,  to  sheher  the  Indian : 
and  to  point  out  the  desolation  which  the 
falcon  has  left.  If  our  fathers  recognized 
the  right  of  the  savages  to  the  soil,”  while 
the  Spaniards  ravished  the  earth  from  its  | 
rightful  possessors,  by  every  possible  de- 
gree of  enormity,  cruelty  and  crime  ” — the  : 
results  of  such  widely  differing  systems  must 
at  this  day  be  palpable,  in  the  utter  extinc- 
tion of  the  Indian  race  in  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements, and  its  prosperity  and  populous- 
ness  among  us.  Alas ! what  Mr.  Webster 
calls  rapacity  ” has  left  behind  it  millions 
of  Indians,  converted  to  Christianity  and  in 
a great  d^ee  bent  to  civilization — living,  in 
industry  mostly , in  competence  not  s^dom — 
inhabitants  of  the  very  territories  where  thek 
fathers  dwelt,  and  happy  according  to  their 
fashion.  In  our  land,  the  descendants  of 
those  to  whom  a continent  belonged,  pre- 
sent a somewhat  sadder  picture.  Driven  i 
far  away  from  us,  there  remain  but  a few 
thousand  wretches,  the  ragged  victims  of  | 
drunkenness,  disease  and  crime.  Of  reii-  i 
gion,  what  have  they  to  comfort  or  improve 
them?  Of  protection,  they  know  only  the 
name  and  the  mockery.  Of  civilization  and 
social  happiness,  they  have  had  no  sweet 
experience.  Of  education,  the  only  item 
which  we  have  consistently  impressed  on 
them,  is  the  philosophical  truth,  that  the  ^ 
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horizon  is  an  imaginary  line^  receding  erer 
before  them^  as  the  march  of  our  empire 
goads  their  weary  exile,  towards  the  shore 
of  the  western  ocean.  If  then,  religion  and 
churity  are  known  by  their  fruit,  where  do 
we  stand  in  the  contrast?  What  compare- 
tire  account  hare  we  rendered  of  our  stew- 
ardship, in  tke  matter  of  that  regard  for  the 
tights  of  others,  which  conscious  freedom 
is  said  to  generate  ? What  proof  hare  we 
giren,*that  the  spirit  of  trade  is  less  favora- 
ble to  rapacity^’  than  the  shaft  of  the 
miner  1 May  not  history  say  to  us  indig- 
nantly, that  covetousness  is  one  and  the 
same,  let  it  be  displayed  as  it  may — 

**  Htne  eraor,  bine  c»de«,  mors  propiorqae  yenit?” 

Leaving  inferences,  however,  and  going 
hack  to  facts  themselves,  it  is  necessary  to 
say  that  Mr.  Webster  has  laid  down  two 
principal  propositions,  which  have  no  war- 
rant in  history.  These  are — first,  that*'  the 
robbery  and  dettrucHon  of  the  native  race  was 
tkemehdevement  (f  standing  armies,  in  the  right 
(f  the  kingy  and  by  his  authority  ; fighting  in 
his  name  for  the  aggrandkement  <f  his  power 
and  the  extension  of  his  prerogntwes and 
secondly,  that,  " conversion  to  Christianity 
was  attempted  by  fire  and  sword.” 

Upon  the  first  of  these,  we  shall  content 
onrselves  by  referdng  the  reader  to  Dr. 
Robertson’s  history,*  the  writer  of  which 
will  surely  not  be  charged  with  any  undue 
partiality  for  the  Spanish  conquerors.  After 
tracmg  the  course  of  the  Spanish  monarchs 
from  the  time  of  Isabella,  and  showing  how 
constantly  they  endeavored  to  secure  the 
happiness  of  their  Indian  subjects,  by  a 
series  of  laws,  " framed  with  wisdom  and 
dictated  by  humanity,”  he  proceeds  to  ex- 
plain the  modes  in  which  the  charitable 
policy  of  the  crown  was  constantly  thwarted, 
by  private  cupidity  and  oppression.  In  di- 
rect contradiction  then,  to  the  absolute  as- 
sertion of  Mr.  Webster,  that  the  destruction 
of  the  native  race,  was  " by  authority  ” of 
the  king,  and  for  " the  aggrandizement  of 
his  power,”  the  historian  concludes : " the 
desolation  of  the  new  worid  should  not  then 
be  charged  on  the  court  of  Spain,  or  be 


: considered  as  the  efiect  of  any  system  of 
policy  adopted  there.”*  When  to  this  we 
add  the  paraUel  declaration  of  Heeren,t 
that  " no  government  has  done  so  much  for 
the  aborigines  as  the  Spanish,”  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  pursue  this  branch  of 
the  subject  to  any  greater  extent 
Upon  the  question  of  intolerant  and  anti- 
christian  attempts  at  conversion,  the  char- 
acter of  the  Spanish  missionaries  can  be 
* vindicated  with  equal  facility.  From  the 
moment  that  ecclesiastical  instructors  were 
sent  into  America,  it  is  notorious:!;  that  they 
took  ground  against  the  oppression  of  the 
natives,  and  adopted  a course  themselves, 
" in  conformity  to  the  mild  spirit  of  that  reli- 
gion, which  they  were  employed  to  pub- 
lish.”} When  Cortes,  victorious  over  the 
Tlascalans,  would  have  cast  down  their 
idols  by  force,  the  missionary  who  accom- 
panied his  expedition  as  chaplain,  pro- 
claimed the  holy  truth  " that  rehgion  was 
not  to  be  propagated  by  the  sword,  or  in- 
fidels to  be  converted  by  violence,”!  and 
Cortes  required  from  the  barbarians  by  force, 
no  other  obedience,  than  to  his  edict  for  the 
abolition  of  human  sacrifices.  After  the 
euumeration  of  incidents  such  as  this, 
throughout  his  whole  history,  the  author 
whom  we  quote  concludes,  by  saying,? 
" with  still  greater  injustice  have  many  au- 
thors represented  the  intolerating  spirit  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  the  cause  of 
exterminating  tiie  Americans,  and  have  ac- 
cused the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  of  anima- 
ting their  countrymen  to  the  slaughter  of 
that  innocent  people,  as  idolaters  and  ene- 
mies of  God. From  the  accounts 

which  I have  given  of  the  humane  and  per- 
severing zeal  of  the  Spanish  missionaries, 
in  protecting  the  helpless  flock  committed 
to  their  charge,  they  appear  in  a light  which 
reflects  lustre  on  their  function.  They  were 
ministers  of  peace,  who  endeavored  to  wrest 
the  rod  from  the  hands  of  oppressors.  To 
their  powerful  interposition,  the  Americans 
were  indebted  for  every  regulation,  lending 
to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  their  fate.” 

* Book  Till,  Sect  ir.  f In  notis  3 Preooott,  476. 

1 Rob.  Hiat.  Amer.  Book  iii.  Sect.  xxTiii. 

$ Id.  Ib.  II  Id.  Book  t,  Sect.  xxxTiii. 

IT  Id.  Book  riii;  Sect.  Ti  nad  note  lii. 
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In  immediate  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject^  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  republic 
founded  by  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay^  where 
for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  they 
realized  the  beautiful  dreams  of  Plato — ^with 
the  better  and  higher  grace,  which  was 
giren  by  enlightened  and  practical  Chris- 
tianity. Instead  of  fire  and  sword,”  the 
missionaries  bore  only  with  them  the  arms 
of  good  will,  persuasion,  and  peace.  Sub- 
mitting to  every  sacrifice  and  privation — 
they  impressed  upon  their  converts  the 
tru^s  of  religion,  by  illustrating  in  their 
conduct  its  ennobling  influence.  ^ Power 
and  military  force  ” were  no  part  of  their 
machinery.  Gold  and  precious  stones  were 
no  objects  of  their  labor.  Instead  of  op- 
pression they  bestowed  on  the  barbarians  a 
system  of  government  that  fitted  them  to 
enjoy  the  rights  and  discharge  the  duties 
which  it  protected  and  exacted.  Religion 
was  the  active  agent  of  the  system,  but  it 
was  religion  without  fanaticism.  ‘‘The 
benefits  of  trade  were  experienced,  without 
the  fatal  contagion  of  its  vices.”*  Under 
the  influence  of  such  administration,  the 
people  grew  to  be  respectable,  virtuous,  and 
brave-^ith  all  the  elements  of  order  and 
prosperity  at  home,  and  the  means  of  tri- 
umphantly resisting  the  aggressions  of  stran- 
gers. Not  only  have  men  of  letters  and 
benevolence  dwelt  with  enthusiasmf  upon 
this  realization  of  a polity  which  elsewhere 
history  has  never  told  of— but  grave  writers 
upon  law  have  characterized  it  as  “a  glo- 
rious undertaking,  to  render  government 
subservient  to  human  happiness.”^  With 
the  suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
Spain,  this  triumph  of  their  wisdom  ended 
its  beneficent  career — ^but  so  long  as  history 
continues,  or  can  be  rendered,  unfettered  and 
truthful,  the  records  of  the  “ Christian  Re- 
public ” must  give  food  to  honorable  pride, 
and  warm  religious  hope.  Yet,  why  is  it 
that  facts  like  the  existence  of  the  republic 
of  Paraguay  should  be  forgotten,  even  by 
men  of  ability  and  knowledge,  in  the  spirit 
of  declamatory  generalization  ? Why  is  it 


V 4 Edinbar^h  Enwclopedit,  798. 
t Chateaubriand,  Geoie  du  Chriat.  Part  4,  book 
4,  cbwtera  4 and  S. 

t Mont.  Spirit  of  Lawi,  book  ir.  obap.  tI. 


that  philanthropic  eflbrts,  to  which  the  his- 
tory of  our  northern  colonization  aflbrds  no 
parallel,  should  be  overlooked  in  a histori- 
cal disquisition  on  religions  toleration  and 
humanizing  civilization?  It  seems  that 
the  picture  of  southern*  conquest — dark 
enough  in  truth — is  to  be  made  midnight 
altogether,  and  that  any  bright  gleamings 
which  in  reality  belong  to  it,  are  to  be  shulf 
out  from  view,  as  impertinently  varying 
the  plan  prescribed  and  pre-determined. 

We  might  enlarge  our  article  by  pursu- 
ing this  train  of  thought,  through  other 
portions  of  Mr.  Websteris  discourse,  to 
which  it  is  equally  applicable.  Especially, 
we  might  comment  upon  the  singular  idea . 
that  the  “ aggrandizement  of  its  power,  and 
the  extension  of  its  prerogatives  ” was,  at 
the  time  of  the  settlement  of  America,  in 
any  greater  degree  the  inclination  of  the 
Spanish  than  the  English  monarchy.  It 
would  be  curious  too,  to  investigate  the  ex- 
tent of  our  obligations  to  England  for  a re- 
b'gious  liberty,  which,  by  Mr.  Webster^s 
own  showing,  our  ancestors  were  driven 
away  to  seek  where  they  could  best  find  it — 
and  for  civil  and  political  freedom  which 
we  only  won  from  her  in  spite  of  herself, 
after  long  years  of  toil  and  bloodshed,  such 
as  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  commemo- 
rates. These  topics,  however,  belong,  per- 
haps more  appropriately,  elsewhere,  and 
we  shall  leave  them  to  be  canvassed  by  our 
readers. 

It  has  of  course  been  in  no  -wise  our  pur- 
pose in  what  we  have  said,  to  weaken,  in 
the  most  shadowy  particular,  the  reverence 
dug  to  the  then  of  our  revolution.  We  are 
satisfied  with  the  virtues  which  they  pos- 
sessed in  reality,  without  violating  history 
to  show  that  they  took  perfection  by  de- 
scent. Less  perhaps,  than  any  other  men 
who  ever  conducted  a revolutionary  move- 
ment, do  they  need  a partial  chronicling. 
They  had  gradually  outgrown  many  of  the 
defects  and  follies  which  their  ancestors 
had  brought  with  them.  They  were  edu- 
cated, virtuous  and  brave— submissive  with- 
out cringing — independent  without  license. 

Let  us  not,  however,  claim  fo’-  all  who 
emigrated  to  our  shores,  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  whole  catalogue  of  virtues. 
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It  does  not  foUow  that  because  thej  were 
exeeHent  in  many  things^  they  were  admi- 
rable in  all — ^nor  are  we  at  all  bound  to 
adore  or  conceal  their  errors,  because  we 
bless  the  good  that  was  in  them.  If  their 
reputation  is  dear  to  us,  truth  is,  or  ought 
to  be  dearer — and  when  we  are  disposed  to 
bend  or  modify  it,  in  order  to  exalt  their 
merits,  it  is  well  worth  our  while  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  effort  does  not  spring 
from  our  own  pride,  rather  than  a wish  to 
make  them  glorious  for  their  own  sakes. 
Far  better,  then,  in  our  humble  judgment, 
would  Mr.  Webster  have  done,  had  he 


impressed  on  us  as  a people,  the  impor- 
tance of  remedying  our  defects,  instead  of 
glorying  in  our  superiority  over  others — far 
better  had  he  taught  us  the  means  of  reach- 
ing greater  excellence  in  future,  instead  of 
swelling  the  account  of  our  excellence  in 
the  past  and  present.  Above  all,  it  would 
have  been  in  far  better  taste,  if  Calvert  and 
Penn  had  not  been  forgotten  in  the  history 
of  religious  toleration,^^  and  if  the  great 
primitive  torrent  of  freedom  which  dashed 
itself  on  our  whole  coast,  had  not  been  nar- 
rowed into  the  single  wave,  which  broke 
on  the  rock  of  Plymouth. 


THE  BOaUET. 

TO  A FEIKND. 

O TAKE  the  simple  flowers  I send, 

And  to  their  speech  a hearing  lend ; 

For,  let  imagination  be. 

Interpreter  ’twixt  them  and  thee. 

And  they  will  whisper  beauteous  tales 
Of  sunny  hills  and  quiet  vales, 

Where  sister  flow*rets  blossom  still 
In  rich  profnsion,  and  the  rill 
With  gentle  murmur  glides  along. 

In  a low,  ceaseless,  joyous  song ; * 

Where  oft  with  bright  and  dewy  eye. 

They  upward  looked,  and  saw  the  sky 
Of  deepest  blue,  the  leaves  between 
Of  some  great  oak,  whose  young,  fresh  green 
Formed  a soft  shadow  o*er  the  bed 
Of  moss  where  they  were  born  and  bred  ; 

And  they  will  tell  how  oft  they’ve  heard 
The  soft  notes  of  some  happy  bird. 

Whose  dwelling  was  among  the  leaves 
That  rustled  with  each  passing  breeze, 

And  how,  through  morning’s  dewy  prime, 

And  the  bright  son’s  meridian  time. 

And  milder  evening’s  western  glow. 

Till  night  would  o’er  them  gently  throw 
Her  shadowy  mantle,  they  had  sprung 
To  life  and  being,  till  among 
Fair  kindred  forms  their  lot  must  be 
(A  happy  one !)  to  pleasure  thee. 
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ST.  BERNARD  AND  HIS  BELOVED  JERUSALEM. 

A 8KBTCH  FROM  THE  CHURCH  BISTORT  OF  THE  TWELFTH  OENTURT. 

BT  W.  MB.  WAiTBR,  AOTBOE  Of  '^TIB  UFB  4ND  TmBB  OF  BIB  TBOIUB  KOIB,”  BTC. 

I do  lore  those  tnelent  rains : 

We  nerer  treed  upon  them  b«t  we  set 
Oor  ibot  upoB  sosae  rerereod  blstocy. 

And  questionless,  here  in  this  open  court, 

Which  now  lies  naked  to  the  injuries 
Of  stormy  weather,  there  are  those  interred, 

Who  loved  the  Cbureh  so  wall,  and  ^re  so  laifeljr, 

They  thought  it  would  have  canopied  their  bones 
^ Till  doomsday : but  there  all  things  have  their  end.” 

rFsMerCieaO). 


Napoleon,  when  on  his  way  to  as- 
sume the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy, 
passed  through  the  department  of  Sa6ne  et 
Loire,  in  which  the  town  of  Clugni  is 
situated.  He  was  met  in  the  neighboring 
town,  where  he  stopped  to  change  horses,  by 
a deputation  from  the  Commune,' with  a 
request  that  he  would  honor  them  by  pas- 
sing through  their  town.  Napoleon  sternly 
replied,  ^^Away  with  you! — You  are  a 
race  of  vandals — you  suffered  your  grand 
and  beautiful  abtey,  with  its  magnificent 
church,  to  be  sold  and  destroyed.  I shall 
not  visit  Clugni and  he  passed  on  with- 
out turning  out  of  his  road. 

The  fact  to  which  Napoleon  alluded,  was 
this.  When  in  1793  the  poor  monks  of 
this  venerable  monument  of  Catholic  France, 
were  driven  without  pity  from  their  home, 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  a world  to  which  they 
were  strangers,  the  mayor  of  Clugni,  anx- 
ious to  save  from  the  fury  of  the  rufiBans  of 
the  revolution,  an  edifice  which  was  the 
pride  and  ornament  of  the  commune,  un- 
dertook a journey  to  Paris  in  order  to  peti- 
tion the  directory  that  the  abbey  might  be 
converted  into  an  asylum  for  disabled  and 
destitude  soldiers,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Hospital  des  Invalides.  He  made  great  in- 
terest with  those  in  power,  but  his  praise- 
worthy purpose  was  defeated  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  inhabitants  of  the  commune 
of  Clugni,  who,  wishing  to  make  money  of 
the  materials  and  the  ground,  presented  a 
remonstrance  against  the  proposed  dispo- 


sition of  this  church  property.  Their  pe- 
tition, which  in  all  probability  was  backed 
by  a promise  of  a share  in  the  spoUs,  was 
favorably  received,  and  the  mayor  on  his 
return  had  the  mortification  to  witness  the 
demolition  of  one  of  the  noblest  architectu- 
ral monuments  that  his  country  had  to  boast. 
The  church,  which  had  been  the  wonder  of 
Europe,  was  first  demolished,  its  costly  or- 
naments wer^  disposed  of  at  public  auction, 
and  its  fine  chime  of  bells  were  melted  into 
cannon  for  the  use  of  the  republican  anmes. 
But  the  strong  walls  of  the  venerable  abbey 
ofiered  a formidable  resistance,  and  the 
spoilers,  unable  to  separate  the  solid  masses 
of  masonry,  called  in  a detachment  of  the 
revolutionary  troops  to  assist  their  impotent 
malice  and  cupidity  in  completing  the  work 
of  destruction.  When  this  was  accom- 
plished, when  the  last  offending  buttress 
had  been  battered  down,  and  the  walla  of 
the  once  stately  abbey  of  Clugni  were  lev- 
elled with  the  ground,  they  made  a pile  of 
the  curious  carved  work  and  statues  of 
wood,  which  had  adorned  the  pulpit,  the 
side  chapels,  and  the  choir,  and  setting  fire 
to  them  in  the  public  square,  terminated  the 
godly  work  by  dancing  round  the  blazing 
materials  with  the  yells  of  savages  and  the 
furor  of  bacchanalian  madness. 

In  the  year  1811,  the  site  of  the  abbey 
was  occupied  by  a cavalry  stable,  or  train- 
ing house  for  the  military  of  the  department. 
The  southern  bell-tower,  and  a chapel  en- 
closing a tomb,  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  . 
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founder,  Peter  die  Venecable,  the  beloyed 
friend  and  companion  of  St  Bernard,*  are 
the  only  remains  that  exist  of  the  ancient 
edifice. 

The  feeting  denunciation  of  Napoleon 
against  the  vandals  who  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion the  church  and  abbey  of  Clugni,  is 
scarcely  less  applicable  to  the  foliation  of 
the  equally  celebrated  monastery  of  Clair- 
vaux,  founded  by  St  Bernard,  and  which 
he  used  affectionately  to  term — His  be- 
kned  Jerusalem,’’  The  following  is  an  out- 
line of  its  history. 

The  original  foundation  was  greatly  aug- 
mented by  Thibaud,  count  of  Champagne, 
and  by  his  son-in-law,  Philip,  count  of 
Flanders,  whose  tombs  yet  exist  amidst  all 
the  dilapidation  of  the  place.  In  the  year 
1174,  the  Church,  a fine  Gothic  edifice,  was 
built  by  Gaston,  bishop  of  Land  res,  the 
diocesan.  It  contained  seats  in  the  nave 
for  one  thousand  monks,  which,”  says  a 
reformer  in  taste  and  religion,  writing  in 
1727,  have  lately  been  removed,  out  of 
deference  to  modem  views  and  modem  con- 
venience.” The  abbey  which  had  been 
rebuilt  in  St  Bernard’s  time,  to  accommo- 
date the  number  who  continued  to  flock 
to  its  asylum,  was  again  found  incapable  of 
containing  the  unceasing  votaries  who  sued 
for  admission ; and  by  the  side  of  the  modest 
building  erected  by  the  flrst  abbot  and  his 
companions,  which  reverence  to  his  me- 
mory would  not  allow  to  be  touched,  a 
sumptuous  palace  arose,  of  which  the  dor- 
mitories, the  refectory,  the  chapter-house 
and  the  library,  were  in  the  most  elaborate 
style  of  architecture,  and  adorned  with  sta- 
tues of  St  Bernard  and  his  companions. 

The  spirit  of  the  order,  however,  greatly 
declined,  and  although  efforts  were  made 
to  re-establish  among  its  members  the  fervor 
of  primitiTe  discipline,  but  a temporary  re- 
formation was  effected  under  the  Abbot 

* In  t letter  to  Pope  Engenint,  St.  Bernard  thns 
writes  of  Peter,  who  had  noderudcen  a journey  to 
Rome,  and  the  warmth  of  affection  with  which  he 
fpeakt,  does  honor  to  his  heart.  **  Nothing  can 
separate  as ; neither  the  height  of  the  Alps,  nor  the 
firmn  snows,  nor  the  len|^  of  the  way.  Even 
while  penning  these  lines  1 am  with  him, — I am  at 
his  side.**  And  Peter,  on  his  part,  was  heard  to 
declare  that  he  should  prefer  passing  his  life  with 
St.  Bernard,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  honors  the 
world  could  bestow. 
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Denys  L’Argentier.  What  his  feelings 
were  in  regard  to  the  lax  discipline  of  the 
order,  may  be  gathered  from  an  expression 
which  fell  from  his  lips.  When  praying 
before  the  shrine  of  Sl  Bernard,  he  was 
heard  to  exclaim  : Alas,  O blessed  saint 
and  founder  of  our  order,  what  avails  it 
that  we  possess  the  relics  of  thy  earthly 
body,  if  thy  spirit  be  no  longer  among  usl” 
He  re-established  the  ancient  discipline,  and 
though  at  an  advanced  age,  he  worked 
harder  than  any  of  his  monks  in  the  manual 
labors  prescriM  by  their  rule.  Cardinal 
Richelieu  having  been  subsequently  elected 
general  of  the  order,  likewise  took  measures 
to  introduce  a reform  among  the  monks  of 
that  institute.  At  length  came  a convul- 
sion which  swept  away  reformed  and  un- 
reformed, with  indiscriminate  rigor.  In  the 
French  revolution  of  1790,  there  were  but 
five  and  forty  monks  to  be  expelled  by  its 
violence  from  the  once  populous  monastery 
of  Clairvaux.  The  abbey  was  dismantled, 
of  course,  and  is  now  used  as  a house  of 
correction  for  criminab — two  thousand  pri- 
soners being  employed  there  in  the  manu- 
facture of  various  stuffs,  &c. 

In  contrast  with  these  principal  details  of 
ruin  and  desecration,  it  will  be  refreshing  to 
turn  to  Sl  Bernard,  and  the  original  foun- 
dation of  this  celebrated  retreat.  Bernard’s 
father,  Tecelin  by  name,  a knight  of  an  an- 
cient and  noble  family,  was  too  much  engaged 
in  deeds  of  arms,  to  have  leisure  to  devote 
himself  to  the  education  of  his  son,  and  this 
important  charge  devolved  on  his  mother 
Alice,  a woman  of  great  piety  and  gentle- 
ness of  disposition.  At  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, there  appeared  to  be  no  choice  between 
the  turbulent  and  dissolute  mode  of  life  of 
the  upper  ranks,  too  often  connected  with 
deeds  of  rude  and  lawless  violence,  and  the 
seclusion  of  a monastic  life,  which,  by  the 
very  force  of  contrast,  was  held  in  greater 
veneration.  The  pious  Alice  foltpersuaded,. 
that  in  dedicating  her  seven  children,,  of 
whom  Bernard  was  the  third,  to  the  cloister 
from  the  moment  of  their  birth,  that  she  was 
dedicating  them  to  God.  This  conviction 
was  strengthened  at  the  birth  of  Bernard, 
by  a.  dream,  which  a monk,  to  whom  she 
had  applied  for  counsel,  interpreted  as  indi- 
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eating  that  the  child  would  prove  a steadfast 
and  zealous  champion  of  the  Church. 
Alice  herself,  unlike  other  women  of  her 
condition,  led  a quiet  secluded  life,  shunning 
all  worldly  pomp.  Her  hospitable  man- 
sion was,  however,  always  open  to  the 
clergy  j and  for  some  time  before  her  death, 
she  imparted  to  her  house  a still  more  mo- 
nastic appearance,  dividing  her  time  between 
deeds  of  fasting,  almsgiving  and  prayer. 
It  was  here  that  young  Bernard  imbibed  the 
first  elements  of  education,  till  his  mother, 
who,  in  pursuance  of  the  indication  of  her 
dream,  destined  him  for  the  priesthood,  sent 
him  to  the  church  of  Chetillon,  in  order  to 
receive  the  instruction  preparatory  to  his 
future  course.  In  this  school,  which  en- 
joyed a high  and  merited  reputation,  he 
made  a rapid  progress  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Latin  language,  and  of  the  belles-lettres, 
and  afterwards  outstripped  his  companions 
in  the  graver  studies  of  logic  and  philosophy. 
Six  months  after  Bernard’s  quitting  this  plan 
of  education,  he  bad  the  unhappiness  to  be 
deprived  of  his  pious  and  affectionate  mo- 
ther. Her  death  is  thus  described  by  a con- 
temporary writer,  John  the  Hermit,  who  was 
present  at  the  mournful  scene.  Alice 
was  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  festival  of 
St.  Ambrose,  the  patron  saint  of  the  church 
of  Fontaines,  Bernard’s  native  place,  by  an 
annual  feast,  to  which  the  neighboring 
clergy  were  invited.  On  the  vigil  of  that 
day,  she  was  seized  with  a violent  fever, 
which  confined  her  to  her  bed.  Previous 
to  this,  she  had  a presentiment  of  her  ap- 
proaching end,  which  she  had  communica- 
ted to  her  family.  The  next  morning,  she 
requested  that  the  holy  eucharist  might  be 
brought  to  her,  and  feeling  strengthened 
after  its  reception,  she  desired  that  the  cler- 
gymen would  set  down  to  the  feast  she  had 
provided.  While  they  were  at  table,  she  sent 
for  her  eldest  son  Quido,  and  desired  that  he 
would  request  the  company  to  repair  to  her 
chamber,  when  the  repast  was  ended. 
When  they  came,  and  were  standing  round 
her  bed,  Alice  calmly  announced  that  the 
moment  of  her  departure  was  at  hand,  and 
entreated  the  aid  of  their  prayers.  The 
ministers  of  the  Lord  began  to  recite  the 
litany,  Alice  herself  making  the  responses. 


as  long  as  her  strength  lasted  ; but  when  the 
ministers  came  to  the  verse, ' By  thy  cross 
and  passion,  good  Lord  deliver  us,’  the  dy- 
ing woman,  commending  her  soul  to  God, 
raised  her  hand  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  in  that  attitude  expired  ; yielding 
up  her  soul  into  the  hands  of  ministering 
angels,  by  whom  it  was  borne  to  the  abode 
of  the  just,  and  where  in  peace  it  awaiteth 
the  reunion  with  the  body,  on  the  great  day 
of  resurrection,  when  our  Lord  and  mediar 
tor  Jesus  Christ,  shall  come  to  judge  the 
liring  and  the  dead.”  Another  contempo- 
rary writer  says  of  her, — " She  was  often 
to  be  seen  alone  and  on  foot,  on  the  road 
between  Fontaines  and  Dijon,  visiting  the 
cottages  of  the  poor,  carrying  provisions  and 
medicine  to  the  sick  and  needy,  and  avail- 
ing herself  of  every  favorable  moment  for 
administering  to  them  instruction  and  spiri- 
tual consolation.  She  always  went  unat- 
tended, never  allowing  her  domestics  to 
assist  her  in  these  deeds  of  mercy ; so  that 
it  might  truly  be  said  of  her  that  ^ her  left 
hand  knew  not  what  her  right  hand  had 
performed.’  Alice  was  buried  at  Dijon,  in 
the  year  1 1 10,  where  her  remains  reposed  for 
nearly  a century  and  a half  when  they  were 
transported  with  pious  care  to  the  church  of 
Clairvaux,  the  scene  of  the  spiritual  labors 
of  that  son  of  hers,  to  whose  great  useful- 
ness in  the  cause  of  piety  and  truth,  she 
had  been  so  blessedly  instrumental.” 

Let  us  return  to  Bernard.  The  young 
nobles  his  companions,  availing  themselves 
of  the  absence  of  those  influences  which  his 
pious  mother  had  exerted,  sought  to  draw 
him  into  their  society,  and  by  means  of  the 
exciting  adventures  and  amusements  of  the 
age,  to  overpower  his  inclination  for  the 
cloister.  But  their  efforts  were  unavailing ; 
Bernard  had  tasted  of  more  solid  satisfac- 
tions, and  worldly  pleasures  and  chivalrous 
enterprises  had  no  attractions  for  him.  They 
then  endeavored  to  work  upon  his  mind  by 
otlte'r  means. 

After  the  nations  had  aroused  themselves 
from  the  comparatively  mental  slumber  of 
the  tenth  century,  a wonderful  enthusiasm 
for  literature  and  philosophy  had  been  ex- 
cited among"  ihen),  especially  in  France; 
and  the  youth  had  previously  aspired 
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to  honor  only  in  the  armory  of  war^  now 
sought  it  by  the  keener  weapons  of  the 
schools.  Bernard’s  associates  then  endea- 
vored to  withdraw  him  from  his  attachment 
to  a monastic  life  through  these  studies; 
and  here  they  met  with  better  success^  for 
these  were  congenial  to  his  ardent  and  as- 
piring mind.  But  the  impression  so  deeply 
received,  was  not  to  be  easily  effaced.  The 
image  of  his  beloved  mother  was  constantly 
before  his  mind ; he  thought  over  the  dis- 
courses she  had  held  with  him,  and  the 
plans  of  life  they  had  devised  together ; and 
the  fervor  of  his  imagination  led  him  to 
believe  that  she  sometimes  took  her  stand 
by  his  bedside,  and  angrily  reminded  him 
that  it  was  not  for  such  vanities,  but  with 
far  higher  hopes,  that  she  had  directed  his 
education. 

On  one  occasion  in  particular,  as  he  was 
journeying  alone  to  meet  his  brothers,  who 
were  in  the  camp  of  the  Burgundian  army, 
then  engaged  in  besieging  the  castle  of 
Grand,  this  idea  took  possession  of  him, 
and  the  image  of  his  chiding  mother  filled 
his  whole  soul.  Overcome  by  his  emo- 
tions, he  retired  into  a church  which  was 
upon  the  roadside,  and  open,  as  all  churches 
should  be,  at  all  hours,  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  mean's  of  grace.  Here  he  prayed 
with  deep  earnestness  that  God  would  con- 
firm him  in  his  purpose  of  following  a re- 
ligious life.  He  arose  strengthened  from 
his  prayer,  and  with  that  ardor  which  was 
his  distinguishing  characteristic  through  life, 
he  not  only  hastened  to  put  his  resolution 
into  effect,  but  also  sought  to  communi- 
cate his  own  views  and  feelings  to  his  kins- 
folk and  friends.  With  many  bis  persua^ 
sions  were  effectual.  His  uncle,  a wealthy 
landed  proprietor,  and  a man  of  high  re- 
nown in  arms,  was  the  first  to  join  him, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  all  Ber- 
nard’s brothers  who  were  come  of  age, 
except  Gerard,  his  second  brother.  He 
had  distinguished  himself  in  deeds  of  chiv- 
alry, and  at  the  same  time  had  conciliated 
universal  esteem  and  affection  by  his  pru- 
dence and  kindness  of  heart  But  he  re- 
jected all  the  arguments  of  Bernard  and 
treated  this  sudden  resolution  of  his  brothers 
as  an  impulse  of  the  moment  which-a  little 
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reflection  would  correct  On  this  occasion 
Bernard  gave  indications  of  that  unyielding 
confidence,  not  to  say  anticipation  of  the 
future,  which  afterwards  bore  him  onward 
through  every  obstacle  that  appeared  to  im- 
pede his  progress.  After  a long,  but  in- 
effectual argument  with  Gerard,  he  ex- 
claimed : Yes,  brother,  I see  it  all.  It  is 
only  by  suffering  that  you  will  be  brought 
to  reflection ; and,”  he  continued,  placing 
his  hand  on  Grerard’s  side,  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  and  that  quickly  too.  A lance 
shall  pierce  your  side,  and  thus  open  your 
heart  to  the  counsels  of  salvation  which 
you  now  reject.”  The  prediction  was  veri- 
fied; Gerard  being  wounded  by  a lance 
and  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  enemy.  In  this  situation,  and 
fearing  for  his  life,  he  despatched  a messenger 
to  entreat  the  presence  of  his  brother,  ^r- 
nard  was  prevented  from  going,  but  he  re- 
turned this  answer Your  wound  is  not 
unto  death,  but  unto  life.”  Gerard  con- 
trived to  effect  his  escape,  joined  his  bro- 
thers, and  with  them  embraced  the  monas- 
tic life.  Of  his  subsequent  conduct  and 
character  we  shall  have  occasion  lo  learn 
from  St.  Bernard  himself,  and  particularly 
from  the  pathetic  funeral  discourse  which 
he  preached  on  Gerard’s  happy  death. 

On  the  day  that  Bernard  united  himself 
to  the  chosen  few  whom  he  had  won 
over  to  his  vows,  he  repaired  with  them  to 
church.  One  of  the  first  texts  which  met 
their  ear  was  that  of  the  great  apostle  Paul : 

Being  confident  of  this  very  thing,  that 
he  who  hath  begun  a good  work  in  you, 
will  perfect  it  unto  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.” 
This  was  regarded  by  Bernard  as  a voice  ; 
from  heaven  to  encourage  him  and  his 
companions  to  persevere ; and  k gave  occa- 
sion to  an  animated  discourse  in  which  he 
confirmed  the  resolution  of  his  followers, 
and  prevailed  upon  others  to  renounce  the 
world,  and  join  them  in  their  pious  enter- 
prise. Some  of  these  new  votaries  beisg 
married,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  provide  a retreat  for  those  pious  ladies 
who  participated  in  the  purpose  of  their 
husbands,  and  he  caused  the  nunnery  of 
Juilly,  in  the  diocess  of  Langres,  to  be 
erected  for  them ; an  establishment  which 
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•OOD  acquired  wealth  and  celebrity.  Guido, 
Bernard’s  eldest  brother,  and  his  wife  had 
separated  by  mutual  consent  to  devote 
themselves  wholly  to  God^nd  she  became 
the  first  abbess  of  the  convent.  Here  also 
Hombeline,  another  of  Bernard’s  sisters, 
subsequently  retired,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  the  brother  of  the  duchess  of  Lor- 
raine. This  noble  lady  was  also  brought 
by  St.  Bernard  to  a sense  of  religion.  An 
extract  from  one  of  the  saint’s  letters,  will 
show  the  influence  he  had  acquired.  “ I 
thank  God  for  your  pious  care  of  his  ser- 
vants ; and  of  this  be  assured,  that  where 
we  see  the  least  spark  of  heavenly  love  in 
a heart  of  flesh,  formerly  puffed  up  by  the 
pomps  and  the  passions  of  this  world,  it  is 
the  result  of  divine  grace,  and  not  of  human 
virtue.  I entreat  you  to  salute  the  duke,  your 
husband,  from  me ; and  I exhort  you  both 
by  the  love  of  God,  to  yield  up  the  castle 
which  you  are  preparing  to  defend,  if  you 
have  any  doubt  of  the  justice  of  your  pre- 
tensions. Forget  not,  I entreat  you,  that 
warning  voice — ^ What  will  it  profit  a man 
to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul?’  ” 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  self-devotion  went 
bravely  on.  Bernard  engaged  a house  at 
ChktiUon  where  he  spent  six  months  with 
his  companions,  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing them  time  to  arrange  their  affairs.  It 
was  usual  for  those  who  had  determined  to 
embrace  a monastic  life,  to  keep  their  in- 
tention secret  till  the  time  arrived  for  its 
fulfilment;  and  thus  it  excited  the  greater 
astonishment  that  so  many  persons  of  all 
ages  were  seen  resolved  on  renouncing 
wealth,  honors,  nay,  domestic  affection  it- 
self, without  swerving  from  their  resolution 
during  the  long  interval  of  probation  pre- 
ceding its  accomplishment ; and  more  than 
all,  when  this  marvellous  change  was  seen 
to  be  effected  by  the  influence  and  elo- 
quence of  a young  man  of  three  and  twenty. 

'It  was  a pwof  of  Bernard’s  humility, 
that,  instead  of  aspiring  to  the  honor  of 
being  the  founder  of  a new  religious  order, 
like  other  men  of  eminent  piety  at  this  pe- 
riod, he  preferred  joining  a fraternity  al- 
ready established.  Nor  did  he  think  fit  to 
make  choice  of  any  of  the  richer  and  more 


I illustrious  abbeys,  that  of  Clugni,  for  in- 
stance, the  beads  of  which  had  long  been 
held  in  honor  by  Popes  and  emperors.  He 
selected  a monastery  poorly  endowed  and 
numbering  but  few  metnl^rs,  the  many 
j being  deterred  by  its  poverty,  and  by  the 
j extraordinary  austerity  of  its  discipline. 

\ This  was  the  convent  of  Citeaux,  of  the  Cis- 
! tercian  order,  situated  in  a barren  wilder- 
I ness  in  the  diocess  of  Chalons-sur-Sa6ne, 
j and  founded  in  the  year  1098,  by  Robert,  a 
I nobleman  of  Champagne,  in  whom  the 
I laxity  which  he  had  witnessed  in  other 
I convents  had  excited  the  desire  of  devoting 

I him  self,  with  a few  companions,  to  a stricter 
course  of  life,  and  one  more  in  accordance 
with  the  letter  of  the  Benedictine  rule.  To 
j this  convent,  then  presided  over  by  Stephen 
5 Harding,  an  Englishman,  and  the  second 
\ successor  of  Robert,  Bernard  retired  with 
I more  than  thirty  associates,  in  the  year 
' 1113. 

; A little  anecdote  associated  with  this 
I event  must  not  be  forgotten.  When  Ber- 
i nard  and  his  brothers  were  taking  a final 

I leave  of  their  paternal  home,  the  eldest  bro- 
ther, addressing  Nivard,  the  youngest,  who 
was  playing  with  the  children  in  the  street, 
exclaim^ : “ Well,  little  brother  of  mine,  the 
whole  of  our  inheritance  will  now  become 
^ yours to  which  the  boy  with  something 
> above  childish  simplicity,  rejoined : What! 

\ do  you  take  heaven  for  yourselves,  and  leave 
I me  but  the  earth  ? That  is  not  a fair  di- 
^ vision.”  It  may  be  added  that  the  little 
I Nivard,  when  of  riper  years,  joined  his 
I brethren,  and  that  Tecelin,  their  father, 

I unable  to  bear  the  loss  of  his  sons,  retired 
! to  Clairvaux  soon  after  the  establishment 
I of  that  house,  took  the  vows,  and  c i®d  there 
I in  the  arms  of  St.  Bernard,  in  11  id.  His 
i patrimony,  the  Chateau  of  Fontaines,  the 
I birth-place  of  our  saint,  which  had  reverted 
I to  the  crown,  was  granted  by  Louis  XIII, 

I to  the  congregation  of  the  Feuillans,  and  by 
I them  converted’  into  a monastery  : thus,  to 
I use  the  words  of  a contemporary  writer, 
\ ‘‘  was  the  whole  burnt  offering  made.” 

I In  his  retreat  St.  Bernard  soon  excited 
observation  and  astonishment  by  the  perso- 
nal activity  which  he  had  the  power  of 
I combining  with  the  most  profound  abstrac- 
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tion  of  mind,  and  by  the  perfect  subjection 
of  the  body  to  the  spirit.  One  of  the  duties 
of  the  institute  was  to  cultivate  the  land  for 
the  support  of  the  community.  During 
the  hours  devoted  to  field-labor,  his  mind 
was  elevated  to  the  contemplation  of  that 
which  lies  beyond  and  above  nature ; and 
in  after  years  he  was  heard  to  declare,  that 
any  knowledge  of  divine  things  that  he 
might  possess,  or  any  facility  in  explaining 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  had  been  obtained 
through  meditation  and  prayer  among  the 
woods  and  in  the  fields,  with  but  the  beeches 
and  the  oaks  for  his  teachers.”* 

The  reputation  of  such  a man  could  not 
fail  to  draw  many  votaries  to  Citeaux ; the 
convent  could  not  furnish  accommodations 
for  the  increasing  numbers  who  flocked  to 
its  sanctuary ; and  some  other  place  was  to 
be  sought,  in  order  to  suit  the  exigency  of 
the  time.  In  the  bishopric  of  Langres,  and 
within  a league  or  two  of  Bar-sur-Aube, 
there  was  a wild  and  desolate  spot,  where 
a robber’s  cave  had  existed,  and  which 
from  the  plant  wormwood  (or^eimna  absin- 
tkkm),  which  grew  abundantly  there,  went 
by  the  name  of  the  Valley  of  Wormwood 
(VaUia  jlbiintkiaUs) ; but  after  the  valley 
was  cultivated,  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Claravallis,  clear  or  bright  valley.f  The 
site  had  been  granted  to  Abbot  Harding,  by 
Hugo,  a knight  of  Champagne,  who  had 
gone  on  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, and  subsequently  joined  the  Knights 

* **  Tbit  life  of  oan,  exempt  from  public  haunts. 
Finds  tonnes  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.’* 

Shaktpeare, 

t A trareller  gives  the  following  description  of 
the  S|>ot.  **  One  cannot  contemplate  the  valley  of 
CUirvanx  on  a fine  day,  without  feeling  that  it  de- 
serves the  name, — the  situation  being  extremely 
beautiful,  lying  open  to  the  sun’s  rays  in  every  di- 
rection. It  is  formed  by  two  hills  of  gentle  acclivity, 
one  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south  of  the  valley. 
These  hills  extend  towards  a third  eminence,  by 
which  it  is  divided  into  two  long  and  narrow  gorges 
at  the  western  extremity.  On  the  east  it  loses  itself 
in  a fertile  plain,  watered  by  Ihc-rivcr  Aube.  The 
rays  of  the  suit  are  thus  darted  full  on  the  valley 
during  the  morning,  while  the  declivities  on  the 
north  and  south,  which  recede  as  they  approach  the 
east,  receive  them  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
The  light  being  thus  continually  reflected  from  the 
bills,  no  part  of  the  circuit,  except  that  covered  by 
the  woods,  is  in  shadow,  till  the  fall  of  eve,  when 
the  weatern  hills  receive  the  luminary,  which  seta 
in  aplendor  behind  the  curtain  of  woods  which  fringe 
tbe  heights. 


Templars.  Here  Bernard  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  monastery  which  soon  became 
so  famous,  and  contributed  more  than  any 
other,  to  the  extension  and  celebrity  of  the 
Cistercian  order.  When  a building  suffi- 
cient for  present  exigencies  was  completed, 

; Bernard,  then  in  the  third  year  of  his  pro- 
fession, was  called  to  preside  as  abbot  over 
the  new  establishment.  He  set  out  for  this 
new  residence,  accompanied  by  his  four 
brothers,  his  uncle  Gauldry,  by  four  monks, 
two  bearing  the  name  of  Godfrey,  one  of 
: whom  was  his  relative,  and  the  two  others, 

: aged  men,  Elbold  and  Guibert  by  name, 
and  by  an  acolothist,  known  by  the  name 
: of Young  Robert.”  The  number  twelve 
was  chosen  in  allusion  to  the  apostolic  col-  i 
lege,  while  the  father  abbot  was  supposed 
to  represent  the  Divine  Founder  of  the 
same. 

The  ceremonial  observed  on  the  occasion 
was  simple  and  afieciing.  After  a solemn 
service,  the  newly  elected  abbot  received 
from  the  hands  of  Harding,  the  superior  of 
Citeaux,  a processional  cross.  He  then 
rose,  and  delivering  the  cross  into  tbe  bands 
of  young  Robert,  the  acolothist,  quitted  the 
church,  followed  by  his  twelve  associates, 
and  having  taken  leave  of  the  brethren  of 
Citeaux,  the  infant  community  departed, 
chanting  an  appropriate  psalm.  “ When,” 
says  the  Cistercian  Chronicle,  Bernard  ; 
and  his  twelve  monks  silently  took  their  de- 
parture from  the  church,  you  might  have 
seen  tears  in  the  eyes  of  all  present,  while 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  voices  of 
those  who  were  singing  the  hymns;  and 
even  these  brethren  could  with  difficulty  re- 
press their  sobs,  notwithstanding  that  sense 
of  religion  which  led  them  to  make  the 
strongest  efforts  to  command  their  feelings ; 
both  those  who  remained,  and  those  who 
departed,  were  infected  with  one  common 
sorrow.  At  length  the  procession,  which 
moved  slowly,  reached  the  gate  which 
stood  open  for  their  departure,  and  which 
closed  upon  the  inmates  of  Citeaux.” 

In  order  to  receive  abbaiical  ordination,  j 
Bernard  repaired  to  the  bishop  of  Chalons-  - 
sur-Mame,  the  celebrated  Guillaume  de 
Champeaux,  afterwards  founder  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Victor,  in  Paris.  Bernard,  ^ 
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who  #as  then  in  his  twenty-sixth  par,  is  | 
described  as  being  so  thin  and  emaciated  as  | 
rather  to  resemble  a tenant  of  the  tomb  than  > 
a living  being.  He  was  accompanied  by  a \ 
stout  and  well  made  Cistercian,  and  so  | 
striking  was  the  contrast,  that  the  good  \ 
bishop  could  scarcely  refrain  from  smiling,  | 
while  some  of  the  younger  of  his  attendants  | 
burst  into  downright  laughter.  The  pre-  | 
late,  who  recognized  the  master  mhid,  | 
which,  veiled  beneath  the  mantle  of  humility,  ^ 
animated  that  wasted  frame,  became  Ber-  j 
nard’s  most  zealous  friend  and  admirer,  | 
and  during  the  rest  of  his  life  rendered  him  j 
many  very  important  services.  | 

It  was  evident  that  the  rigid  mode  of  liv-  | 
ing  which  Bernard  had  followed,  must,  if  | 
persisted  in,  prove  fatal  to  his  declining  j 
health.  Apprehensive  of  this,  the  bishop  | 
obtained  from  the  Cistercian  chapter  the  I 
superintendence  of  his  friend  for  the  space  | 
of  one  year.  Anxious  to  restore  his  Ian-  \ 
guid  frame,  he  caused  a sort  of  hut  to  be  | 
erected  for  him  beyond  the  cloisters,  where  | 
he  was  to  remain  for  a stated  time,  without  | 
interfering  with  the  affairs  of  the  monas-  | 
tery.  | 

A description  of  a visit  to  him  in  this  situ-  | 
atioD,  from  the  pen  of  his  friend,  the  Abbot  | 
Ouillaume  de  St.  Thierry , will  not  fail  to  in-  | 
terest  the  reader.  **  It  was  about  this  time  | 
(1116)  that  my  visit  to  Clairvaux  com-  | 
menced,  and  coming  in  company  of  another  | 
abbot  to  seek  the  saint,  I found  him  in  his  \ 
cellj  which  was  similar  to  those  seen  con-  | 
structed  on  the  road -side  for  the  reception  ; 
of  jjersons  suffering  with  the  leprosy.  He  > 
had  been  relieved  from  the  presidency  of  the  \ 
convent,  by  the  interference  of  the  bishop,  I 
and  the  command  of  the  chapter ; and  we  \ 
found  him  enjoying  a state  of  perfect  | 
tranquillity,  living  only  to  God,  and  trans-  i 
port^  with  joy  as  though  he  had  already  | 
tasted  ihe  delights  of  Paradise.  When  I J 
entered  this  palace  of  the  woods,  and  began  I 
to  contemplate  the  lodgings  and  the  guest,  I | 
was  penetrated  with  the  most  profound  res-  i 
pect.  On  entering  into  conversation  with  | 

* The  aspect  of  St.  Bernard,  hit  extreoie  Tiraei-  | 
ty,.and  the  fiery  energy  of  hit  whole  nanoer,  at  | 

eontratted  with  the  tereoe  and  heaTenly  expret-  | 
tico  of  hia  eouateoance,  and  the  angelical  purity  and  | 


him,  I found  such  vivacity,*  and  such 
sweetness  in  his  manner  and  discourse,  that 
I conceived  a strong  desire  to  share  his  hut 
and  bis  poverty.  Yes,  I am  fain  to  confess 
it,  had  it  been  given  me  to  choose  my  lot 
among  all  that  the  world  has  to  offer,  I 
should  have  desired  no  other  than  that  of 
abiding  continually  with  the  man  of  €kxi, 
as  his  servitor. 

"After  he  had  welcomed  os  with  gra- 
cious kindness,  we  proceeded  to  ask  him 
how  he  employed  bis  time  and  passed  his 
life  in  this  cell.  He  replied  with  that  benev- 
olent smile  which  is  habitual  to  him ; ' 1 do 
well  here,  very  welL  Formerly  reasonable 
beings  submitted  themselves  to  my  orders ; 
but  now,  heaven  so  wills  it,  that  I am 
obliged  to  submit  myself  to  a man  devoid  of 
common  sense.’  This  he  said  in  reference 
to  a conceited  kind  of  fellow,  a quack  who 
had  boastfully  engaged  to  cure  him,  and  to 
whose  charge  he  had  been  committed  by  the 
bishop  and  chapter.  We  sat  at  table  with 
him,  expecting  to  find  him  under  the  strict- 
est regimen  for  the  re-establishment  of  a 
health  so  precious  to  the  world ; but  when 
we  saw  him  served,  and  by  the  doctor’s  or- 
ders, with  viands  so  coarse  and  revolting 
(lumps  of  rancid  butter  formed  part  of  the 
fare),  that  a hungry  person  in  full  health 
would  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  touch,  we 
felt  indignant,  and  our  vow  of  silence  alone 
prevented  us  from  treating  the  aforesaid 
quack,  as  a brutish,  not  to  say  sacrilegious 
person.  As  for  the  man  of  God,  he  was 
wholly  indifferent  to  these  things,  appearing 
to  have  lost  the  very  power  of  discrimina- 
ting the  flavor  of  meats,  his  stomach  being 
entirely  disordered,  and  incapable  of  per- 
forming its  functions.  Such  was  the  state 
in  which  I found  this  servant  of  Christ; 
such  was  his  manner  of  life  in  his  solitude : 
but  he  was  not  alone, — God  and  his  holy 
angels  were  with  him.’’ 

doxedike  timplicity  that  beamed  in  hia  eyca, 
(which  were  acarocly  erer  apoken  of  without  tho 
addition  of  the^  epithet  “columbinoa**),  produeed 
ao  powerful  an  impreaaion  upon  the  minda  of  men, 
eren  of  thoae  who  acaroely  aaw  him  and  heard  no- 
thing more  than  the  aound  of  hia  Toiee,  that,  aa  it  is 
related  in  hia  life,  when  a party  of  (Sermana  caaao 
to  Clainraux  to  aee  the  man  of  Ood,  they  were 
mored  to  teara  by  hia  diacourae,  without  compre- 
hending the  langoage  in  which  it  waa  delirered. 
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Bernard  grew  attached  to  this  separate 
cell  of  his,  which  he  was  wont  affectionate- 
ly to  call  hia  bdmtd  Jerusalem.  He  here 
found  leisure  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
and  devotion  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  He 
was  sometimes  heard  to  lament  the  inter- 
ruptions to  which  he  was  exposed,  in  the 
visits  of  those,  whom  either  an  excusable 
curiosity  to  see  this  remarkable  man,  or  the 
more  reasonable  desire  of  profiting  by  his 
enlightened  counsels,  brought  to  his  cell. 
And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  his  laments  over 
such  interruptions,  he  would  instantly  fe- 
collect  himself,  observing,  “ That  the  flame 
of  divine  love  was  not  given  for  our 
solitary  advantage,  but  also  for  the  en- 
lightening of  our  neighbor,  and  that  thus 
to  use  it,  was  the  most  acceptable  way 
of  serving  God,  and  imitating  the  Lord 
Jesus.*' 

Of  St  Bernard's  enlightened  views  res- 
pecting monastic  life,  and  of  his  just  appre- 
ciation of  its  true  spirit  and  character,  a 
thousand  instances  might  be  adduced.  Hav- 
ing found  occasion  to  rebuke  the  Pharisaical 
spirit  of  some  of  the  Cistercians,  who,  for 
the  non-observance  of  certain  external  pre- 
cepts of  the  Benedictine  rule,  looked  down 
upon  the  monks  of  Clugni  with  affected 
contempt,  he  pointedly  observed, — Re- 
member God's  rule,  which  cannot  be  in  op- 
position to  that  of  the  holy  Benedict.  For- 
get not,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
you, — not  in  outward  things,  not  in  the 
meat  and  raiment,  but  in  the  virtue  of  the 
inner  man.  He  is  not  a monk,  who  wears 
the  cowl,  but  who  is  clad  in  the  proper 
raiment  of  the  spirit — ^piety,  charity,  and 
lowliness  of  mind.  And  say,  is  not  humil- 
ity in  sables  better  than  arrogance  in  a 
monk's  habit  ? True  it  is,  that  the  outward 
practices  enjoined  by  the  rule  are  not  to  be 
neglected ; but  the  hidden  man  of  the  spirit 
— humility,  piety  and  charity,  are  the  essen- 
tials, without  which  all  the  rest  profiteth 
nothing." 

Speaking  of  the  various  religious  or- 
ders, he  observes,  '‘It  is  well  that  there 
should  be  in  the  Church  a variety  in  ex- 
ternal forms  and  modes  of  life,  in  order  to 
suit  the  various  necessities  and  circumstan- 
ces of  men but  when  the  members  of  these 


several  communities  are  united  by  the  spirit  | 
of  love,  these  differences  can  be  no  cause  of  | 
collision,  no  motive  for  a breach  of  charity.  | 
Although  a man  be  a member  but  of  one 
order,  yet  is  he  united  to  all  through  love, 
and  therefore  participates  in  the  good  of 
all;  yea^  sometimes  with  more  certainty 
than  the  co-operating  members ; for  it  may 
happen  that  one  may  undertake  an  external 
work  in  vain, — for  instance,  if  it  be  not  un- 
dertaken in  a proper  intention  and  in  the 
spirit  of  love ; but  a man  can  never  err  so 
long  as  he  truly  loves  the  good."  Again  : 

“ What  will  it  avail  us^that  our  mode  of  life 
be  austere,  our  dress  simple,  our  personal 
labor  painful  and  wearisome,  our  fastings 
and  watchings  continual,  if  at  the  same 
time  we  indulge  a pharisaical  vanity  in  des- 
pising others  ? Unless,  indeed,  we  do  our 
works  'that  they  may  be  seen  of  men.' 
But  the  Saviour  has  declared  of  such,  that 
they  have  their  reward  in  this  world.  Alas ! 
alas  for  us  ‘ if  in  this  world  only  we  had 
hope  of  Christ,'  for  then  indeed  should  we  i 
‘ be  truly  miserable ;'  yea, ' of  all  men  the 
most  miserable,'  if  after  having  taken  such 
pains  to  be  unlike  the  world,  we  have  but 
placed  ourselves  in  a situation  to  receive  a 
smaller  recompense,  or  rather  a more  severe 
punishment  than  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Surely  we  might  have  found  a pleasanter 
way  to  hell  than  this!" 

In  the  quietude  and  pure  air  of  his  hut  on  J 
the  hill-side,  in  which  Bernard's  affectionate  I 
associations  saw  an  earthly  Jerusalem,  his  | 
health  was  improved;  but ^ no  sooner  was  | 
he  released  from  the  state  of  surveillance  in  > 
which  he  had  been  placed  by  the  tender  so-  | 
licitude  of  those  who  loved  and  revered  him,  < 
than 'together  with  the  duties  of  abbot  he 
resumed  his  former  austerities.  The  whole 
cUmmunity  was  animated  by  his  spirit  and 
example.  Men  of  illustrious  family,  who 
had  formerly  played  a distinguished  part 
on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  were  seen  la- 
boring in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  : 
bringing  to  a high  state  of  cultivation,  a soD 
which  at  first  would  barely  yield  them  a 
subsistence.  But  what  could  not  zeal  and 
perseverance  effect,  when  encouraged  by  | 
the  spirit  and  led  on  by  the  example  of  their  | 
enthusiastic  leader  ? \ 
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•Qe  raitea  those  billowed  walls ; the  desert  WAiled, 
And  Paradise  was  open  in  the  wild. 

Much  as  yet  reuiains  to  be  said  of  the 
great  St  Bernard,  and  when  once  with 
such  a man,  it  is  difficult  to  tear  oneself 


from  his  presence;  and  if  we  consent  to 
close  our  remarks  here,  it  is  only  on  condi> 
tion  that  we  be  allowed  to  resume  the  sub- 
ject of  him,  to  whom  has  been  conceded  the 
distinctive  title  of  the  last  op  the  pathbes 
OP  THE  Church. 


Translated  for  the  U.  8.  Catbolie  Magasine. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPACY. 


Coatlnoed  (Vom  |Mp  XI. 


rIE  reign  of  St  Anicetus,  the  successor 
of  St  Pius,  lasted  seven  years  and 
nearly  nine  months.  To  him  is  attributed 
the  regulation  which  forbids  ecclesiastics  to 
wear  their  hair  long,  but  he  only  renewed 
the  prohibition  already  made  by  St  Ana- 
clete,  and  which  came  from  the  apostles. 
It  is  said  also  that  he  conferred  the  sacred 
orders  five  times,  ordained  four  deacons, 
seventeen  priests  and  nine  bishops.  Under 
his  pontificate,  the  greatest  heretics  and  the 
greatest  saints  appeared  at  Rome;  the  former 
infecting  it  with  errors,  the  latter  maintain- 
ing the  purity  of  its  faith.  We  must  es- 
pecially notice  the  heresy  of  the  Gnostics, 
who,  glorying  in  the  name  of  Christians, 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  most  abomi- 
nable excesses;  and  unhappily  the  Pagans, 
but  imperfectly  informed  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  confounded  them  with  the  true 
Christians,  so  that  this  error,  joined  to  their 
attachment  to  idolatry,  strengthened  their 
aversion  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ 
Nevertheless,  a great  number  of  heretics 
were  reclaimed  by  the  testimony  that  St. 
Polycarp  bore  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Church.  This  bishop  of  Smyrna  had  come 
to  Rome  to  confer  with  Pope  Anicetus  on 
the  proper  time  of  celebrating  Easter.  At 
Rome,  and  throughout  the  west,  it  was  al- 
ways celebrated  on  Sunday ; in  Asia,  on 
the  contrary,  they  conformed  to  the  custom 
of  the  Jews,  who  celebrated  it  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  first  month,  on  whatever 
day  of  the  week  it  fell.  Polycarp  was  the 
disciple  of  the  apostle  St.  John,  who  had 


made  him  bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  he  fol- 
lowed in  this  respect  the  tradition  which  he 
had  received  from  him.  Although  he  could 
not  persuade  Anicetus  to  alter  the  custom  of 
the  western  Church,  he  ceded  to  him  the 
honor  of  offering  the  holy  mysteries  in  his 
place,  and  they  separated  in  peace.  St 
Anicetus  was  crowned  with  martyrdom  on 
the  17th  of  April,  173. 

The  i4th  of  May  following,  St  Soter,  a 
native  of  Fondi,  in  Campagna,  was  elevated 
to  the  chair  of  Peter.  During  his  pontificate 
of  four  years,  less  nine  days,  he  sent  consid- 
erable alms  to  the  church  of  Corinth  to  aid 
the  persecuted  Christians.  Dionysius,  the  bi- 
shop of  that  place,  has  paid  a beautiful  tribute 
to  the  charity  of  this  Pope  and  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  devil,  who  had  in  vain  assailed 
the  Church  by  the  lewdness  and  the  disor- 
derly manners  of  the  Nicolaites,  Gnostics, 
and  Adamites,  then  sought  to  ensnare  it 
by  the  apparent  austerity  and  hypocritical 
sanctity  of  the  Montanists,  into  whose  er- 
rors, Tertullian,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
Christian  antiquity,  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall.  The  women  of  this  sect  having  ex- 
ercised some  ecclesiastical  functions,  St. 
Soter  forbade  the  deaconesses  to  touch  the 
pall  which  covered  the  chalice,  or  to  ofifer 
incense  in  the  Church.  It  was  during  the 
life  of  this  excellent  pontiff  that  the  miracle 
of  the  storming  legion  took  place  in  the  year 
174.  The  Christian  soldiers  of  this  legion 
implored  in  prayer  the  aid  of  heaven  for  the 
Roman  army,  which  (then  in  Germany)  was 
nearly  perishing  with  thirst,  there  being  no 
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water  near  the  place  where  they  were  en- 
camped. Suddenly  a rain  fell  which  supplied 
the  Romans  with  water  for  themselves  and 
their  horses.  The  enemy,  on  the  Contrary, 
were  overwhelmed  hy  a violent  hail  storm 
accompanied  with  thunder.  The  emperor, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  moved  by  this  event,  for- 
bade, under  pain  of  death,  the  further  accu- 
sation of  the  Christians,  and  thus  suspended 
the  persecution  for  some  time.  Neverthe- 
less, St.  Soter  was  martyred  on  the  22d  of 
April,  177. 

St.  Eleutherius,  son  of  Abundiusa  native 
of  Nicopolis,  who  had  been  deacon  under 
Anicetus,  commenced,  on  the  3d  of  May,  a 
rei^  of  fifteen  years  and  twenty -three  days. 
The  first  of  these  years  is  celebrated  by  the 
glorious  death  of  the  martyrs  of  Lyons; 
from  ■ their  prison  they  wrote  to  the  Pope 
against  the  heresy  of  the  Montanists,  and 
deputed  to  him  St  Irenseus,  a priest  who 
was  afterwards  bishop.  During  the  reign 
of  Eleutherius,  Lucius,  king  of  England, 
sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  request  for  his 
countrymen,  a missionary  to  teach  them 
the  Christian  religion.  He  died  a martyr 
in  the  year  193. 

The  first  of  June  of  the  same  year,  St 
Victor  I,  an  African,  mounted  the  pontifi- 
cal throne,  which  he  occupied  during  nine 
years,  one  month,  and  twenty  eight  days. 
This  Pope  wishing  all  the  churches  to  unite 
in  the  solemnities  of  Easter  at  the  same 
time,  ordered  that  it  should  be  celebrated 
by  all  on  the  Sunday  after  the  14th  of  the 
month  of  March,  and  notwithstanding  the 
objections  of  the  bishops  of  Asia,  who 
wished  to  retain  the  contrary  custom,  he 
charged  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Csssarea  in 
Palestine,  to  assemble  a council  and  to  pub- 
lish his  decree.  He  even  menaced  those 
who  disobeyed  with  excommunication ; 
St.  IrensBus,  who  disapproved  of  this  me- 
nace as  too  severe,  and  which  was  not 
indeed  executed,  did  not,  however,  reproach 
him  with  having  exceeded  the  bounds  of  his 
authority.  The  decision  of  Victor  proves 
that  even  then  this  power  was  exercised  in 
the  Church.  The  Montanists  sought  to 
deceive  the  Pope,  by  sending  him  presents, 
accompanied  by  apparently  Catholic  decla- 
rations; misled  by  their  exterior  virtues  and 


the  severity  of  their  morals,  he  had  addressed 
to  them  letters  of  commtinion,  when  Praxeas, 
who  afterwards  became  himself  a heresi- 
arch,  having  informed  Victor  of  the  trtie 
state  of  things,  he  refused  their  presents  and 
withdrew  his  letters  of  peace.  Under  (he 
pontificate  of  Victor  arose  the  heresy  of  The- 
odotus  the  banker,  who  denied  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  who  was  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope  on  that  account.  The  reign  of  this 
pontiff,  which  was  closed  by  his  martyrdom 
in  202,  forms  the  transition  from  the  second 
to  the  third  age  of  the  Church.  This  third 
age  commenced  with  cruelty  towards  the 
Christians,  because  the  emperor  Severus, 
who  had  until  then  been  favorable  to  them, 
havingsuddenly  changed,  persecuted  themso 
fiercely,  from  the  year  201  until  his  death, 
that  the  reign  of  Anti-christ  was  believed  to 
be  near ; this  was  the  fifth  persecution. 
The  most  violent  tempests  which  the  pow- 
ers of  hell  had  before  excited  against  the 
Church  were  trivial  in  comparison  with 
that  which  it  suffered  in  the  third  age. 
The  most  common  instruments  of  death 
were  the  wooden  horse,  the  rack,  gibbets, 
iron  nails,  boiling  cauldrons  and  blazing 
furnaces.  But  if  the  cruelty  of  the  execu- 
tioners, and  the  torments  which  they  used, 
strike  us  with  horror,  the  constancy  of  the 
martyrs  excites  our  admiration  and  instructs 
and  humbles  us.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
persecutions*  inflicted  on  the  Christians, 
their  number  was  so  great  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  age,  that  Tertullian 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  in  his  Apology,  that 
had  ihey  withdrawn  to  another  country, 
they  would  have  left  Rome  a frightful  soli- 
tude— the  Pagan  priests  also  complained  of 
the  diminution  of  their  revenues  and  the 
desertion  of  their  templeSv  Indeed,  how 
could  they  be  frequented  7 There  was  not 
a Christian  who  could  not  draw  from  the 
possessed  the  confession  that  the  true  God 
was  the  God  of  the  Christians,  and  Tertul- 
lian offered  to  make  the  trial  before  the 
magistrates.  ‘‘  And  if  these  gods,*^  said  he, 
do  not  corf  ess  that  they  are  deoils,  if  they 
dare  to  he  brfore  a Christian,  punish  that 
Christian  as  an  impudent  imposter,'*^ 

St.  Zephyrinus  a Roman,  who  succeeded 
St.  Victor  I,  on  the  28th  of  August,  202, 
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reigned  serenteen  years.  His  desire  of  dy> 
ing  for  Jesus  Christ  did  not  make  him  un- 
mindful of  the  wauts  of  his  flock^  and  he 
accordingly  concealed  himself  during  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Seve- 
rus;  but  after  the  death  of  Plantian,  the 
emperor’s  father-in-law  and  the  Christians’ 
most  bitter  enemy,  he  resumed  the  public 
exercise  of  his  functions.  This  Pope  wit- 
nessed the  sad  fall  of  Tertullian,  who  be- 
came a Montanist  in  205,  and  he  was  the 
more  afflicted  by  it  because,  as  St.  Jerome 
relates,  it  was  occasioned  by  the  jealousy  of 
some  of  the  Roman  clergy  against  that 
great  man.  In  the  year  212,  the  celebrated 
Origen  came  to  Rome  to  see  this  renowned 
Church.  Zephyrinus  died  the  20th  of 
August,  219 : he  is  said  to  be  the  first  Pope 
whose  death  was  not  a violent  one. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  Church  was  in 
some  degree  restored  by  the  protection 
which  the  emperor  Alexander  extended  to 
the  Christians  during  the  pontificate  of  St. 
Callixtus  or  Callistus  I,  a Roman  by  births 
who  succeeded  Zephyrinus  and  reigned  five 
years,  one  month  and  twelve  days.  There 
is  even  ground  for  believing  that  the  Chris- 
tians commenced  the  building  of  public 


temples : thus  Callistus  built  the  church  at 
present  called  Our  Lady’s,”  beyond  the 
Tiber.  At  least  he  took  advantage  of  this 
favorable  time  to  build  that  subterranean 
cemetery  on  the  Appian  way,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Catacombs,  where  it  is  said 
that  forty-six  Popes  and  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  thousand  martyrs  are 
interred.  The  edifying  institution  of  the 
Ember  days  is  attributed  to  Callistus,  and 
the  prohibition  of  receiving  charges  against 
ecclesiastics  from  degraded  or  suspected 
persons,  or  known  enemies  of  the  accused ; 
a wise  precaution  calculated  to  inspire  a 
proper  respect  for  the  priesthood.  Callistus 
conferred  holy  orders  five  times,  ordain- 
ing sixteen  priests,  four  deacons,  and  eight 
bishops.  Notwithstanding  the  favor  which 
Alexander  showed  towards  the  Christians, 
there  were  some  martyrdomsduring  his  reign, 
caused  by  popular  excitements,  or  by  the 
secret  persecution  exercised  by  the  favorites 
of  the  emperor,  who  did  not  participate  in 
his  sentiments.  Callistus  himself  is  a proof 
of  this  fact,  for  he  was  arrested,  and  for 
a long  time  confined  in  prison,  and  was 
finally  thrown  into  a well,  on  the  14th  of 
September,  224. 


TO  BB  COBTllfDBO. 


From  the  Catholic  Advocate. 


THE  CATHOUC  CHURCH  IN  RUSSIA. 


IN  the  seventh  article  of  its  last  number, 
the  JDuhim  Rmeio  invites  the  attention 
of  its  readers  to  the  late  harassing  persecu- 
tions to  which  the  Catholics  of  the  Russian 
empire  have  been  sul^ted  by  that  cruel, 
tyrannical  and  intolerant  government  The 
memcnable  allocudon  of  the  present  Pope, 
addressed  to  the  sacred  college  in  the  con- 
abtory  of  July  22d,  1642;  a work  from  the 
pen  of  an  ancient  Russian  counsellor  of 
state ; and  yet  another  from  the  pen  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Tkeiner,  priest  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  St  Philip  Neri,  giving  a Modem 
History  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  Latin 


and  Ruthenian  rites,”  afford  the  oocaaioo 
for  this  interesting  article. 

The  persecution  set  on  foot  by  the  Rus- 
sian government  is  less  one  of  violence 
than  of  cunning.  Unlike  that  of  the  an- 
cient pagan  emperors,  wherein  the  muk 
was  thrown  off,  the  sword  unsheathed,  and 
the  poison  presented  openly,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  destruction,  **it  is  a 
covert,  artful,  disguised  hatred, — striking 
with  the  golden  sceptre  of  an  affected  cle- 
mency, and  dribbling  out  its  hemlock  under 
the  name  of  mqdicine.”  It  aims  less  to 
break  down,  crush,  and  destroy  the  body, 
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dun  to  weafy^  perrert,  and  kill  the  soul. 
It  does  not  boldly  drag  its  victims  to  the  dun- 
geon>  and  send  them  thence  to  crimson  the 
scaffold  with  their  blood;  but  under  the 
pretence  of  disobedience  to  its  imperial 
edicts,  it  smites  with  sentence  of  exile  the 
faithful  bishops  who  have  wisdom  enough 
to  perceive  its  malignant  designs,  and  cou- 
rage enough  to  resist  them ; and  in  their 
place  it  appoints  the  time-serving  instru- 
ments of  its  own  unrighteous  policy.  The 
affairs  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  by  arbi- 
trary assumption  made  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  matter  of  imperial  legis- 
lation, while  in  all  cases  the  interests  of  the 
true  Church  are  sacrificed  to  the  unjust 
claims  of  that  unholy  schism,  which  recog- 
nizes the  divine  right  of  the  czar  to  rule 
the  Church  of  God  upon  earth.  And  so 
general,  unsparing  and  pitiless  is  the  scheme 
of  persecution,  that  the  favor  of  the  Turk 
and  Infidel  has  been  courted,  and  their  co- 
operation purchased  with  money,  to  make 
the  poor  Armenians  and  United  Greeks, 
who  are  subject  to  the  Porte,  groan  in  uni- 
son with  the  persecuted  Catholics  of  Russia. 

A power  without  restraint,  and  a tyranny 
which  has  no  soul  to  feel,  have  formed  al- 
liance with  religious  hatred  to  carry  out  the 
underhand,  double-dealing,  and  systematic 
design  of  rooting  out  Catholicity  from  amid 
the  heterogeneous  races  which  constitute 
the  empire  of  the  autocrat.  It  is  not  merely 
the  Catholics  of  generous,  but  unhappy, 
dismembered,  crushed  Poland,  that  have 
suffered  from  the  iron  rule  of  this  heartless 
despot,  but  wherever,  under  the  vast  do- 
mains that  are  cursed  with  his  influence 
and  authority,  the  poor  Catholics  exist,  there 
is  at  work  the  same  intolerant,  heartless, 
and  insidious  influence  for  the  ruin  of  faitu, 
and  the  subjection  of  conscience  to  the 
reign  of  heresy  and  schism.  The  persecu- 
tion cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  po- 
litical, but  religions.  And  those  who  suffer 
from  the  lash  of  despotism,  are  not  merely 
martyrs  in  the  cause  of  patriotism — ^politi- 
cal martyrs,  but  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  they  are  martyrs  to  their  love  of  the 
same  precious  faith,  for  which,  in  primi- 
tive times,  the  Christians  were  accustomed 
to  suffer  and  die. 

VoL.  f.— No.  8. 


A correct  idea  of  the  nature,  extent,  and 
; horrors  of  this  gallmg  tyranny  cannot  be 
: gathered  fmm  the  occasional  notices  which 
have  appeared  in  the  periodical  press.  With 
few  intervals  of  comparative  tranquillity  it 
has  now  endured  fi>r  near  half  a century 
with  equal  violence.  '^From  the  unwo- 
manly reign  of  Catherine  II,”  says  the  re- 
viewer, to  that  of  the  present  emperor,  it 
has  worked  with  the  regularity  of  a ma- 
chine, up  and  do wDy— ascending  to  excite 
hopes,  and  falling  down  to  crush  them, — 

; with  unwearying  perseverance  of  evil  pur- 
pose. Cunning  haa  raised  it,  that  cruelty 
might  better  impel  it  down.” 

The  allocution  of  the  Pope  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  later  calamities  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Russia,  without  presenting 
any  general  survey  of  those  numerous  ty-  ; 
rannical  acts  of  which  history  makes  record  | 
I in  preceding  years : the  French  work  gives  ; 
; enough  of  these  to  arouse  indignation  and 
excite  sympathy,  but  it  is  too  much  taken 
I up  with  doctrinal  arguments,  and  a history 
: of  die  Greek  schism.”  The  work  of  Dr. 

: Theiner  is  of  more  value  and  interest  **  It 
enters  most  minutely  into  details ; gives  the 
; biography  of  the  principal  actors  in  the 
scenes  which  it  describes;  makes  use  of 
local  memoirs  and  rare  publications,  as 
well  as  of  official  documents,  and  thus  pre- 
sents a full  and  comprehensive,  as  well  as 
painfully  finished  view  of  the  eventful  his- 
tory of  religion  in  Russia.”  This  last  work  | 
the  reviewer  takes  as  his  principal  guide. 

The  reviewer  contradiots  the  very  preva- 
: lent  idea,  that  the  Church  of  Russia  is  an 
offspring  of  the  schismatical  Greek  Church 
of  Constantinople,  and  has  been,  ever  since 
; its  origin,  separated  from  the  communion 
\ of  the  apostolic  see.”  Bt.  Ignatius  was 
I the  first  patriarch  recognized  by  the  Rus- 
; sians — and  from  his  time  (A.  D.  867)  till 
: about  1120,  no  trace  of  bleach  of  commu- 
; nion  between  the  Russian  Church  and  the 
holy  see  is  discoverable,  although  by  Greek 
: forgery,  attempts  have  been  made  to  prove 
an  earlier  alienation.  With  occasional  in- 
terruptions from  1120,  down  to  the  fifteenth 
I century,  Russia  continued  in  communion 
I with  Rome,  so  that  its  separation  from  the 
; rock  of  Peter  may,  with  historical  accuracy, 

«3  I 
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befixed  about  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury^  and  was  dien  the  product  or  handiworit 
of  craft,  ararice,  pride,  ambition,  and  seve- 
ral other  vices,  as  clearly  manifested  in  the 
conduct  of  those  by  whom  it  was  efiected. 
In  1415  a division  took  place  in  the  Russian 
Church  in  consequence  of  a deposition,  by 
the  bishops  of  a part  of  Russia,  of  the 
worthless  patriarch  Photias,  and  an  election 
of  Gregory  ZamUak  in  his  place.  As 
many  bishops  still  adhered  to  Photias,  the 
Church  was  divided  into  two  patriarchates, 
Photias  holding  that  of  Moscow,  and  Zam- 
blak  that  of  Kiew.  These  were  once  more 
united  under  Isidore,  who  had  been  sent 
out  as  metropolitan  of  both,  by  Joseph, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  In  Kiew,  Isi- 
dore was  well  and  joyfully  received,  but 
not  so  in  Moscow.  The  Prince  Wassili  III 
seized  him  and  cast  him  into  prison,  whence, 
after  two  years  confinement,  he  escaped  to 
Rome,  and  died  in  1463,  patriarch  elect  of 
Constantinople.  Kiew  and  Moscow  were 
again  separated,  the  former  remaining  &ith- 
ful  to  the  holy  see,  the  latter  being  schis- 
matical.  By  the  year  1520,  however,  the 
efforts  of  Moscow  unhappily  prevailed,  and 
all  Russia  was  plunged  into  the  same  sad 
condition. 

Shortly  after,  occurred  the  disgraceful 
struggle  for  the  see  of  Constantinople 
among  four  com{>etitor8^  viz.,  Jeremias  IT, 
Metrophanes  III,  Pachonius  and  Theolept. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  shameful  con- 
tests for  Church  preferment,  which  has 
disfigured  the  annals  even  of  that  Church, 
in  which,  with  the  exception  of  those  bi- 
shops who  kept  communion  with  Rome, 
the  most  worthless  succession  of  prelates 
for  centuries  held  sway.”  Jeremias  suc- 
ceeded by  gaining  the  interest  of  the  Porte, 
through  the  infiuence  of  the  Haram,”  but 
he  exhausted  the  resources  of  his  see,  in 
paying  bribes  to  effect  the  ends  of  his  unholy 
ambition.  The  poverty  of  his  treasury  in- 
duced him  to  journey  to  Russia  in  search 
of  contributions.  And  there,  in  the  Krem- 
lin, he  bartered  off  the  patriarchal  dignity 
for  a large  sum  of  money,  and  consecrated 
Job  who  had  been  newly  appointed  arch- 
bishop by  the  czar.  The  prince,  however, 
himself  claimed  the  right  of  investing  the 


new  archbishop  with  the  emblems  of  the 
patriarchal  dignity,  and  with  his  own  hand 
put  the  mitre  on  his  bead.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  simony  were,  first,  **  a sepa- 
ration of  the  southern  from  the  northern 
bishoprics,”  and  secondly,  **  a defection  of 
Russia  from  obedience  to  Constantinople.” 
This  event  took  place  in  1589. 

But  the  brutal  tyranny  of  the  monster, 
Iwan  IV,  who  act^  as  head  of  the  Rus- 
sian Church,  and  in  this  capacity  held  ec- 
clesiastical synods,  over  which  he  presided 
and  dictated  decrees ; together  with  the  per- 
ceptible progress  of  those  frightful  conse- 
quences which  heresy  and  schism  always 
bring  in  their  train,  had  made  many  of  the 
bishops  remember  the  peace  and  repose  en- 
joyed by  themselves  and  their  flocks  while 
in  communion  with  the  holy  see,  and  they 
began  to  deplore  the  existing  miseries  and 
sigh  again  for  the  return  to  their  former 
happier  condition.  They  repented,  and 
longed  to  return  to  their  Father’s  house. 
They  held  an  assembly  under  Michael  Ra- 
hosa,  metropolitan  of  Kiew,  and  drew  up 
a declaration  of  their  wishes.  This  docu- 
ment was  dated  December  2d,  1594,  and 
signed  by  the  metropolitan,  six  bishops  and 
an  archimandrite.  A large  body  of  Ruthe- 
nian  Christians  followed  these  prelates,  and, 
under  the  approval  of  Clement  VIII,  were 
re-united  to  the  Catholic  Church.  But  art 
and  violence  succeeded,  after  two  hundred 
years,  to  sever  this  union  once  more. 

Those  Churches  thus  re-united  are  desig- 
nated by  the  reviewer,  as  '^the  United 
Greek  Church  of  Russia.”  When  Mi- 
chael Rahosa  had  taken  this  step,  ‘^the 
schismatical  archbishop  of  Moscow,  Job, 
summoned  a council,  and  hurled  his  impo- 
tent censures  against  the  union ;”  but  God 
blessed  the  former  and  smote  the  latter. 
Michael  enjoyed  a peaceful  life  and  tran- 
quil death ; Job,  having  perpetrated  crime 
after  crime,  and  become  a mere  instrument 
in  the  iniquitous  hands  of  the  murderer 
Gk>duDOW,  whom  he  crowned  as  czar,  was 
at  length  in  1604  imprisoned  and  strangled. 

; Michael’s  successor  was  Joseph  Rudski, 
styled  by  Pope  Urban  VIII,  ‘‘The  Atha- 
nasius of  Russia,”  who  in  1623  was  mar- 
tyred by  his  enemies.  But  God  rendered 
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his  remains  illustrious,  making  them,  like 
the  body  of  St  John  Nepomucen,  resplen- 
dent with  a hearenly  Light,  and  permitting 
▼arious  great  miracles  to  take  place  at  his 
tomb.  He  was  beatified  in  by  Pope 
Urban. 

We  come  to  the  epoch  of  Peter  the  Great. 
This  prince,  among  other  designs  and 
achierements  which  entitle  him  to  this  epi- 
thet, contemplated  and  eyen  desired  to  re* 
unite  Russia  with  the  see  of  St  Peter.  He 
admitted  the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins  into  his 
states,  and  in  1717  held  correspondence  with 
the  diyines  of  the  Sorbonoe,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  reunion.  In  this  noble  design  he 
was  aided  by  his  particular  friend.  Bishop 
Stephen  Jaworski,  who  wrote  a powerfvil 
worii  called  Petra  Fidei,  chiefiy  extracted 
from  the  writings  of  Bellarmine.  At  length 
Peter,  in  1720,  convoked  a meeting  of  the 
bishops,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  seeking 
a union  with  the  holy  see.  The  bishops 
refused : Peter  solemnly  rose  up,  and 

with  a stem  mien  pronounced  these  fatal 
words : ‘ 1 know  of  no  other  trae  and  law- 
ful patriarch  besides  the  patriarch  of  the 
west,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  a$  you  teUl 
ntd  obey  Mm,  fiom  hencrforth  you  thaU  obey 
me  alone.^  And  he  handed  them  a statute 
already  prepared,  abolishing  the  patriarchal 
dignity,  and  appointing  ^the  most  holy 
synod  ’ in  its  place.”  This  synod  is  a sort 
of  convocation  composed  of  bishops,  but 
presided  over  by  a layman  appointed  by  the 
czar.  Count  Pratassow,  an  officer  of  the 
army,  is  at  present  the  president,  or  Ober- 
Proeunr.  This  synod  is  under  the  control 
of  the  president,  and  claims  great  preroga- 
tives. A few  years  since,  it  pronounced 
valid  and  lawful  the  marriage  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  with  a second  wife,  the 
first  being  still  alive.  The  Russian  Church  is 
manifestly  by  this  statute,  enslaved  to  the 
royal  will. 

This  brings  the  reviewer  to  a period 
wherein  he  is  led  to  divide  his  subject,  to 
consider  under  different  heads,  the  history 
of  the  United  Greeks,  and  that  of  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  Latin  rite.  Nothing  remarkable 
in  regard  to  Church  affairs,  occurred  before 
the  accession  of  Catharine  II,  in  1762. 
**  This  wicked  woman,  whose  participation 


in  her  husband’s  crael  murder,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  doubt— who  feared  neither 
God  nor  man — ^who  believed  in  nothing, 
and  honored  the  names  of  Voltaire  and  Did- 
erot, beyond  those  of  the  holiest  men,— of 
course  conformed  to  the  Russian  religion, 
to  gain  her  crown,  and  became  as  diligent 
an  observer,  as  she  was  a hearty  despiser  of 
her  new  laith.”  Her  religious  persecutions 
are  interwoven  with  her  political  intrigues. 

Her  first  great  conception  of  crime  was  a 
conspiracy  with  Frederick,  the  miscalled 

great  ” king  of  Prussia,  against  the  Unfor- 
tunate and  jfalling  kingdom  of  Poland. 
Peter  the  Great  had  made  the  crown  of  this 
country  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Saxony. 
But  the  two  sceptred  harpies,  who  long^ 
to  prey  on  the  unhappy  country,  restored  to 
it  the  elective  form  of  government,  and  on 
the  death  of  the  good  Augustus  III,  in  1763, 
by  exerting  their  joint  influence,  raised  to 
the  throne  the  weak  and  inexperienced 
Stanislaus  Poniatowski. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  then  contained 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen  millions  of 
Catholics,  whether  of  the  Latin  or  Greek 
rite,  and  almost  four  millions  of  Protestants 
and  Rusao-Greeks.  To  effect  their  unholy 
ends  against  the  nationality  of  Poland,  the 
powers  of  Russia  and  Prussia  caused  their 
agents  to  stimulate  religious  animosity,  by 
demanding  for  Protestants,  not  freedom  from 
persecution,  for  they  were  not  persecuted, 
not  toleration,  for  they  had  it,  but  a perfect 
equality  as  regards  all  offices  whatever,  from 
some  of  which  they  were  excluded.  Fred- 
erick, among  other  things,  demanded  that 
the  Russo-Greek  bishop  of  Mohilew  should 
have  a seat  in  the  senate  on  equal  footing 
with  the  Latin  prelates.”  This,  with  other 
unreasonable  demands,  the  senate  rejected, 
under  the  intrepid  leadership  of  Ciyetan 
Soltyk,  bishop  of  Cracow. 

Catharine  then  vnnuuked,  ordered  forty 
thousand  Russians  to  advance  to  the  con- 
fines of  Poland,  and  sent  her  emissaries 
through  the  country  to  excite  rebellion. 

The  Polish  government  stood  firm ; and 
so  unpalatable  were  the  high-handed  mea- 
sures of  these  foreign  powers  to  Polanders 
of  all  classes  and  denominations,  that  while 
the  separated  Greeks  stood  alooC  many  of 
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the  Protestants  protested  loudly  against  this 
uncalled  for  interference. 

A new  calamity  befell  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  death  of  Ladislaus  Lubien> 
ski^  the  venerable  and  virtuous  archbishop 
of  Gnesen,  who  was  succeeded  by  Count 
Gabriel  Podoski,  an  irreligious,  immoral, 
reckless,  but  talented  man.  This  was  the 
death-blow  to  the  Catholic  religion  in  Po- 
land.” And  so  rejoiced  was  the  wicked 
woman,”  Catharine,  at  the  succession  of 
Podoski,  that  she  forthwith  sent  him  a pre- 
sent of  sixty  thousand  rubles,  and,  in  return, 
found  the  archbishop  a servile,  willing  tool, 
for  effecting  her  evil  designs. 

Repnin,  the  active  agent  of  Russia  in 
carrying  on  these  complex,  religious  and  po- 
litical intrigues,  threatened  with  **  attainder, 
loss  of  rank,  of  goods  and  life,”  all  who 
held  intercourse  with  those  senators  who 
opposed  his  schemes.  Many  who  incurred 
suspicion  or  censure,  saw  their  castles  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers,  and  were  subjected  to 
great  annoyances. 

The  bishop  of  Cracow,  among  others, 
was  forced  to  endure  many  insults ; and 
after  his  estates  had  been  plundered  and 
laid  waste,  he  was  himself  seized  while 
dining  in  the  palace  of  his  friend.  Count 
Meikek,  and  together  with  Zaluski,  and  the 
two  Rzewuski,  was  marched  off  under  a 
guard  of  two  hundr^  men,  into  the  interior 
of  Russia.  On  their  way  they  were  treated 
with  all  possible  harshness  and  severity; 
and  having,  to  a man,  rejected  an  offer  of 
liberty  on  condition  of  their  yielding  to  the 
imperial  will,  they  were  carried  in  solitary 
captivity  into  the  heart  of  Siberia.” 

A Catholic  league,  the  Confederation  of 
Bar  was  formed,  and  (he  Poles,  under  the 
brave  and  noble  Pulawski,  determined  on 
self-defence  against  these  acts  of  high  handed 
tyranny.  But  the  Cossacks  and  other 
hordes  of  barbarians  sent  against  them  by 
Russia,  were  too  numerous  and  powerful  for 
these  brave  patriots,  and  after  a few  partial 
successes  they  beheld  their  loved  country 
ravaged  by  the  horrors  and  cruelties  of  un- 
pitying conquest. 

Dr.  Theiner  gives  a startling  narrative  of 
the  almost  incredible  atrocities  perpetrated 
by  Repnin  and  his  hordes  agaiiMUihis  much 


abused  and  oppressed  people.  When  Bar 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russian  savages, 
one  thousand  two  hundred  men  were  taken 
prisoners  and  sent  in  chains  into  Russia. 
The  country  was  laid  desolate,  the  fields 
were  covered  with  the  slain,  “ three  towns, 
fifty  tiUages,  and  many  thousand  farms 
were  reduced  to  ashes.”  Treachery,  rob- 
bery, murder,  and  every  possible  enormity 
were  committed  with  the  approbation  of  the 
leaders  in  this  savage  and  bloody  invasion. 
No  mercy  was  shown  to  those  captured  by 
the  Russians,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
manifestoes  of  the  confederates,  expressly 
enjoined  that  all  prisoners  taken  by  the  par 
triot  troops  should  be  treated  with  lenity  and 
kindness. 

The  Russian  Colonel  Drewitz  may  be 
taken  as  a type  of  these  savages.  This 
wretch  committed  the  most  revolting  and 
unheard  of  cruelties  against  the  victims 
whom  misfortune  placed  in  his  power. 
Some  of  his  prisoners  he  bound  naked  to 
trees,  as  targets  for  the  darts  and  muskets  of 
his  barbarians ; others  he  chained  together  in 
groups,  and  amused  himself  with  having 
their  heads  knocked  off  in  a brutally  ludi- 
crous way.”  Of  whole  troops  of  them,  he 
caused  both  hands  to  be  chopped  off,  and 
then  sent  them  to  wander  over  the  country. 
Many  he  flayed  alive,  and  caused  their  skin 
to.  be  cut  so  as  to  represent  the  national 
costume.” 

When  the  division  of  Poland  took  place, 
it  was  with  an  express  stipulation  that  the 
Catholics  should  remain  in  full  possession  | 
of  all  their  ecclesiastical  rights.”  Yet  the 
ink  upon  this  treaty  was  scarcely  dry,  be- 
fore it  was  violated  by  a reckless  persecu-  1 
tion  against  the  Catholics,  and  especially  | 
against  the  United  Greeks,  by  those  of  the  j 
Russian  Church.  The  monastic  posses-  { 
sions  were  seized,  and  without  pretence  to  ; 
title,  were  adjudged  to  the  crown.  Russian  \ 
priests  invaded  the  country,  and  intruded  | 
into  the  livings  and  churches  of  the  Catho-  | 
lies,  and  remonstrance  only  brought  further  | 
ill  treatment 

Then  came  a second  and  third  division  of  t 
this  ill-fated  kingdom.  Catharine  in  the 
meantime  carried  on  the  persecution  as  i 
against  those  whom  she  had  already  in  cap-  1 
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tiFity,  those  still  remaining  in  their  own 
country.  In  1779  by  imperial  ukase^  she 
decreed,  that  ''where  a parish  of  United 
Greeks  fell  \racant  by  the  death  of  the  incum> 
bent,  the  congregation  should  have  choice 
whether  they  would  have  a Catholic  or  Rus- 
sian priest  for  his  successor.’’  So  disas- 
trous and  successful  was  this  persecution, 
that,  on  authority  of  Pope  Pius  VI,  it  is  said 
" eight  hundred  churches  in  a single  dio- 
cess  were  taken  from  the  Catholics,  and  one 
hundred  thousand  souls  driven  to  apostacy.” 

Catharine,  to  show  her  good  faith  and 
honorable  regard  for  treaties,  devised  another 
scheme  for  injuring  the  religion  of  her  vic- 
tims j this  was  to  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  LaUnprimate  of  Russia,  the  archbishop 
of  Molihew,  the  united  Greek  Church. 
This  prelate,  though  nobly  descended,  "was 
an  unprincipled,  haughty,  covetous  and 
ambitious  man,  a declared  enemy  of  the 
holy  see.  His  name  was  Stanislaus  Sies- 
trezencewicz,  and  from  1772  till  December 
1826,  he  lived  to  govern  his  see,  and  be  a 
disgrace  and  scourge  to  the  Church.  A 
tool  of  Catharine,  be  not  only  invited  bue 
pressed  the  united  Greek  priests  to  pass 
over  to  the  Latin  rite,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  drive  the  people  from  the  churches, 
where  the  ritual  was  now  unknown  to 
them,  into  the  schismatical  churches,  where 
they  saw  every  thing  practised  as  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  them.  Many  in 
consequence  were  betrayed  into  apostacy. 

On  occasion  of  the  second  dismemberment 
of  Poland,  the  stipulation  in  behalf  of  the 
Catholics  had  been  again  introduced  into 
the  treaty  of  13th  July,  1793,  known  as 
that  of  Grodno.  But  the  very  same  year, 
Catharine  summoned  her  council  in  St. 
Petersburg  to  debate  " the  best  and  most 
convenient  way  to  bring  back  the  United 
(Catholics)  in  late  Poland  to  the  profession 
of  the  orthodox  Greek  faith.”  And  a schis* 
matical  mission,  directed  by  a Russian 
bishop,  was  determined  on  as  the  best  way, 
twenty  thousand  silver  rubles  being  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose.  The  missionaries 
went  armed  with  the  knout  in  place  of  the 
cross,  and  attended  by  bands  of  savage 
Cossacks  as  co-laborers.  Their  means  were 
not  words  of  peace,  of  love,  of  persuasion. 


but  denunciation,  acorn,  violence  and  force. 
To  ensure  success,  Catharine  furnished 
them  with  an  imperial  ukase,  requiring 
that  " all  families  which  had  joined  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  since  1595,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  abandon  it that  churches  pur- 
porting by  the  registers  to  have  been  origi- 
nally built  by  the  schismatics  should  he 
restored  to  them ; and  finally,  " that  there 
should  be  no  Catholic  Church  in  any  vil- 
lage where  there  were  not  a hundred  hearths 
or  families.”  In  consequence  " about  one 
ha^  of  the  Catholic  parishes  of  Poland  were 
suppressed.  A crowd  of  poor  priests  were 
driven  out  to  beg  their  bread,  and  thou- 
sands of  poor  people  were  deprived  of  the 
consolations  of  their  religion.” 

The  effect  of  this  Chrittian  zeal  on  the 
part  of  the  tyrant  may  be  known  from  the 
Russian  archbishop,  who  said  that  ."in  one 
year  no  less  than  a million  of  souls  were 
brought  back  ” to  the  misery  of  schism. 

By  the  period  of  the  third  dismemberment 
of  Poland  (October  14th,  1795),  the  whole 
of  the  Catholic  Greek  diocesses,  except 
Lemberg  and  Przemysl,  had  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  Catharine.  She  suppressed  all  of 
them,  except  the  see  of  Polock,  and  seized 
their  revenues,  except  what  she  gave  to  re- 
ward the  zeal  of  her  instruments.  Also  she 
suppressed  the  monasteries  of  Basilian 
monks ; leaving  only  a few  schools.  She 
ordered  the  churches,  without  exception,  to 
be  taken  from  the  Catholic  clergy,  where 
the  people  would  not  apostatize.  By  an 
act  ludicrously  styled  " an  act  of  grace,” 
she  gave  to  such  priests  as  would  not  con- 
form, the  choice  of  exile  or  retirement  on  a 
pension  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  rubles, 
equal  to  two  pounds  ten  shillings,  or  five 
pounds  a year ! A generous  offer  not  ac- 
cepted by  many,  the  majority  having  pre- 
ferred exOe. 

In  the  midst  of  these  persecutions  Provi- 
dence cut  short  the  reign  of  the  murderous 
and  impious  Catharine. 

Paul,  the  successor  of  this  empress,  during 
his  short  reign  did  something  to  repair  the 
injuries  inflicted  on  the  Greek  Catholics  by 
Catharine.  A legate  from  the  holy  see 
was  received,  the  archbishopric  of  Polock 
was  confirmed,  the  bishoprics  of  Luck  and 
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Breeze  restored.  The  synods  or  eollege 
for  the  transaetion  of  eeelesiastieal  affairs, 
was  re-established.  An  imperial  ukase, 
breathing  a spirit  of  justiee  and  moderation, 
was  issued  also  by  Alexander  l,in  1801.  But 
in  1834  the  perseeution  was  again  renewed. 
The  reriewer  promises  at  some  future  time 
to  give  us  the  history  of  this  more  reeent 
calamity.  In  the  mean  time  we  may,  from 
the  following  table,  see  how  much  the  Ca- 
tholics have  suffered,  by  observing  the 
frightful  loss  which  took  place  between  1771 
and  1814. 

Pariah  Chaivbea. 

1771, 13,000 

1814. — In  Russia,  1,388}  qara 

- Gallicia,  2,296i  ' * * 

Loss, 9,316 

Monaateriaa. 

1771, 251 

1814. — In  Russia,  91) 

" Chdlicia,  I4J  * ’ * ’ ’ 

Loss,  . . . . • 146 

Pacaona. 

1771, 12,000,000 

1814.— In  Russia,  1,398,478)  o kqk  \ A4 
Gallicia,  2,136,666)  ^ ^ 

Loss, 8,464,856 

Catharine  did  not  treat  the  Catholics 
the  Ladn  rite  with  near  such  cruelty  as  she 
did  those  of  the  Greek.  Paul,  in  agreement 
with  the  holy  see,  appointed  new  sees  for 
the  Greek  Catholics,  and  increased  the  num- 
ber of  the  Latin  bishoprics. 


One  of  the  last  acts  of  Alexander’s  li£s 
was  to  show  kindness  to  the  Catholics  of 
both  rites,  by  granting  them  permission  to 
build  new  churches.” 

In  conclusion,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  article  from  which  we  have  abridged 
this  notice,  if  they  feel  an  interest  in  the  mis- 
fortunes and  sufferings  of  their  fellow-mem- 
bers in  a distant  portion  of  the  Church. 
The  sad  picture  of  violence  on  the  one  hand, 
and  heroic  endurance  on  the  other,  of  cor- 
ruption among  the  perpetrators  of  these 
wrongs,  and  of  weakness  also  in  some  who, 
through  fear  or  ignorance,  were  estranged 
from  the  fold  of  unity,  will  awaken  at  times 
the  most  heart-rending  sympathy,  at  other 
times  the  glow  of  indignation  and  resent- 
ment The  genius  of  liberty  has  mingled 
her  tears  with  those  of  religion  in  contem- 
plating the  wrongs  of  Poland.  The  former 
has  toiled  amid  the  waste  and  ruin  of  the 
battle-field  to  collect  the  bones  of  her  slaugh- 
tered heroes;  the  latter  has  sought  out 
amid  the  same  scene  of  misery  for  the  re- 
vered remains  of  her  martyrs.  Both  will 
combine  to  record  the  history  of  these  mis- 
fortunes, and  with  the  eloquent  denuncia^ 
tion  of  truth,  consign  to  the  execration  of 
after  ages  the  names  of  those  harpies  whose 
rapacity  was  the  cause  of  such  bloodshed 
and  misery. 

It  is  a consolation  too  to  know  that  those 
who  suffer  persecution  will  be  blessed,  while 
the  avenger  will,  sooner  or  later,  smite  the 
oppressors  7 


MISSIONS  AT  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER.* 


rIE  two  missionaries,  Messrs.  Blanchet 
and  Demers,  left  Red  River,  July  10, 
1838,  and  arrived  on  the  24th  of  November, 
after  the  fatigues  of  such  a journey,  at 
Fort  Vancouver,  situated  four  hundred 
leagues  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-six  from  Mon- 

*  Froan  unpoblithei  notet  of  Father  DeSmet. 


treal.  In  consequenee  of  the  arrangement 
between  the  bishop  of  Juliopolis,  and  Geo. 
Simpson,  the  governor  of  the  honoraUe 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  the  principal  sta- 
tion of  the  missionaries  had  been  fixed  at 
the  establishment  of  Cowlitz,  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  because  it  is  not  situated 
as  that  of  Wallamette,  whose  population  is 
more  considerable,  in  the  territory  which  is 
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now  a gnbject  of  litigation  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  This  post 
is  thirty  leagues  from  VancouTer.  The 
12th  of  December,  Mr.  Blanehet  set  out  to 
open  this  mission,  where  he  found  some 
Canadians,  formerly  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  company,  whose  confessions  it 
was  necessary  to  hear,  as  well  as  to  con- 
firm their  marriages  and  baptize  their  chil- 
dren. Afrer  some  days  employment  in 
these  functions,  he  took  possession  of  a 
fine  farm  of  six  hundred  acres  for  the  use 
of  the  mission.  On  it  a chapel  was  built, 
a presbytery  of  forty-five  feet  by  thirty. 
The  colonists  are  much  pleased  in  having 
the  missionaries  established  among  them. 
The  whole  district  is  in  a suitable  condition 
to  receive  emigrants ; the  climate  is  mild, 
the  soil  fertile,  hay,  game,  and  fish  abun- 
dant. January,  1839,  was  employed  in 
founding  a mission  at  the  establishment  of 
Wallamette,  on  a river  of  the  same  name, 
at  the  south  of  Columbia,  and  twenty-two 
leagues  from  Vancouver.  The  good  Ca^ 
nadians  of  that  post  had  come  out  to  meet 
the  missionaries,  whom  they  were  desirous 
to  retain  among  them.  In  this  hope  they 
had  built  a chapel  with  a presbytery,  of 
seventy  feet  in  length  by  thirty.  The  first 
mass  was  said  at  Wallamette  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1839,  in  the  presence  of  the  as- 
sembled Canadians,  their  wives  and  their 
children.  What  a happy  day  for  them ! 

The  recitation  of  prayers  commenced 
after  mass,  and  continued  until  noon,  and 
again  commenced  at  one  o’clock,  and  fin- 
ished at  four  in  the  afternoon.  A part  of 
the  time  was  employed  in  explaining  the 
creed  and  the  great  truths  of  religion.  But 
these  women  and  children  did  not  all  un- 
derstand French,  and  besides  there  was  a 
diversity  of  languages  among  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  countries  from  which 
they  had  come;  some  speaking  the  lan- 
guage of  the  savages  called  Flat  Heads, 
who  inhabit  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Colville ; 
others  that  of  Tchinouk,  living  towards  the 
lower  part  of  Columbia  river.  Two  inter- 
preters were  therefore  necessary 

The  time  of  instruction  continued  three 
weeks,  during  which  many  women  and 
children  were  taught  to  make  the  sign  of 


the  cross,  to  offer  their  hearts  to  God, 
and  to  say  the  Paiar,  J9ve,  and  Credo 
in  their  own  language.  In  the  evening 
prayers  were  recited,  and  pious  lectures 
read  to  the  people,  or  some  edifying  nar- 
ratives were  related,  with  the  chanting  of 
hymns,  and  the  recital  of  the  responses  of 
the  mass.  The  missionary  profit^  by  this 
time  to  give  reading  lessons  in  French  to 
some  young  people,  the  most  of  whom 
knew  how  to  read  in  English.  For  want  of 
a schoolmaster,  the  missionary  was  obliged 
to  attend  to  every  thing,  until  more  frivora- 
Ide  circumstances  arose.  The  children  who 
are  able  to  read  French  will  be  of  service  to 
the  mission  during  the  absence  of  the  priest. 

After  three  weeks’  instruction,  the  mis- 
sionary administered  the  sacraments  of  bap- 
tism and  matrimony.  Twenty-five  Indi^ 
women  were  baptized  in  most  excellent  dis- 
positions, and  were  married.  One  poor 
woman,  having  been  instructed  on  death, 
lefr  the  world  in  two  days  afrer.  An  old 
savage  who  was  also  sick  and  in  danger  of 
death,  and  a young  woman  in  the  same 
state  were  baptized ; the  young  female  died 
in  two  days,  and  the  old  man  soon  followed 
her  to  the  tomb.  Both  were  interred  in  the 
same  ground.  What  would  have  become 
of  these  unfortunate  beings,  but  for  the  mis- 
sionary’s assistance?  In  the  space  of  a 
month  the  missionary  performed  seventy- 
four  baptisms,  and  twenty-five  marriages, 
and  heard  the  confessions  of  all  the  adults, 
even  of  those  who  had  not  received  baptism, 
to  accustom  them  to  this  duty.  A marriage 
made  without  the  certainty  that  the  first 
wife  of  the  husband  was  dead,  was  an- 
nulled, and  a separation  of  the  parties  re- 
quired, which  was  acceded  to.  Canticles 
were  required  to  be  sung  at  the  morning  and 
evening  prayers,  the  missionaries  having 
witnessed  the  happy  results  of  this  practice 
from  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  Vancouver. 

M.  Blanehet  visited  all  the  establishments 
on  the  river  Wallamette,  and  every  where 
he  was  received  with  great  demonstrations 
of  joy  by  the  colonists.  He  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  country  intended  for  the 
mission,  which  consists  of  a piece  of  land, 
measuring  thirty-one  by  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  acres. 
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At  VsncoaTer  the  missionaries  began  by 
reciting  the  evening  prayers  in  common 
with  the  people ; and  they  intend  to  con- 
tinue this  good  practice.  Mr.  Demers  was 
able^  in  a short  time,  to  acquaint  himself 
with  a certain  language  called  Jargon  (or 
Gibberish)  in  the  country,  by  means  of 
which  he  is  enabled  to  instruct  the  savages. 
They  are  obliged  to  repeat  the  catechism 
twice  every  day,  once  before  noon,  and 
then  again  in  the  evening.  On  the  20th  of 
February  there  were  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  savages  at  prayers  in  the 
evening,  and  the  number  cannot  fail  to  in- 
crease. He  generally  teaches  catechism 
twice  a day  in  French,  at  one  time  to  the 
woman  and  little  girls  at  the  fort,  many  of 
whom  know  their  prayers  well  enough  to 
say  their  beads.  The  practice  of  this  devo- 
tion, in  honor  of  the  immaculate  Q^ueen  of 
heaven,  was  commenced  at  Columbia  from 
the  first  arrival  of  the  missionaries.  Mr. 
Demers  has  already  distributed  fifty  pairs  of 
beads.  The  catechism  is  also  taught  to  the 
women  and  children  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

Whilst  Mr.  Demers  is  instructing  sava^ 
ges  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Blanche!  attends 
to  the  Canadians,  who  are  occupied  during 
the  day  at  Iheir  work,  and  teaches  the 
young  men  how  to  read  in  French,  the 
most  of  them  being  able  to  read  English. 
He  also  teaches  them  the  responses  of  the 
mass  and  the  plain  chant  After  these  ex- 
ercises, which  continue  until  nine  o’clock  at 
night,  the  missionary  hears  the  confessions 
of  the  laboring  people,  whose  occupations 


do  not  permit  them  to  present  themselves 
during  the  day.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
they  are  not  unemployed. 

Fort  Vancouver  is  situated  on  the  north 
of  Columbia,  thirty-three  leagues  from  the 
Pacific  ocean.  It  contains  seventy-six  Ca- 
nadians in  the  service  of  the  establishment. 
There  are  about  three  hundred  savages  liv- 
ing in  the  vicinity.  During  the  fourteen 
years  that  Dr.  McLaughin  has  been  gov- 
ernor, he  has  rendered  the  most  important 
services  to  the  Canadians  in  a religious 
point  of  view.  In  a school  supported  at  his 
own  expense,  are  taught  the  catechism  and 
the  chant  of  the  sacred  canticles.  To  this 
estimable  man  religion  owes  every  thing 
that  the  missionaries  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish at  Vancouver. 

The  company  possesses  twenty-eight  es- 
tablishments to  the  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade  with 
the  savages.  Three  hundred  whites,  al- 
most all  Catholics,  are  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  these  establishments.  This  number, 
joined  to  the  settlers  at  Cowlitz  and  Walla- 
mette,  and  some  other  people,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  chase  in  the  southern  prairies, 
including  therein  women  and  children,  form 
already  a Catholic  population  of  about  nine 
hundred  souls.  The  number  of  the  savages 
who  frequent  the  instructions  to  prepare 
themselves  for  baptism,  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  cannot  fail  to  increase, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  favorable  disposi- 
tions shown  towards  the  missionaries,  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  infidel  natives  of  this 
country. 


TO  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN. 

(KBOINA  C<BL1  LJETAKB.) 

Oh  ! Queen  of  heaven,  lift  up  tby  voice, 

And  with  triumphant  love  rejoice ; 

For  He,  whom  thou  deserv'dst  to  bear. 

As  mother,  yet  as  Viigin  fair. 

Has,  as  he  said  be  would,  arisen 

Oh  ! Maiden  Mother,  Queen  of  heaven, 

Rejoice,  and  for  us  intercede. 

Thy  God,  thy  Son,  has  risen  indeed. 

Alleluia!  M.  C.  A. 
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FOREIGN. 

Romb. — A family  of  Israelites  were  baptized 
at  Rome,  on  the  I9th  Of  February,  by  the  Cardi- 
nal Vicar  Patrizi^  The  baron  and  baroness  of 
Pfeffer  stood  sponsors  for  the  parents;  the  Count 
and  Countess  Mareschalchi  for  the  childrenv 

Belgium. — Carmelite  Order,  — In  a recent 
letter  from  Belgium  we  find  the  following  statis- 
heal  information,  relative  to  the  religious  order  of 
Mount  Carmel,  a society  distinguished  alike  for  its 
antiquity,  the  austerity  of  its  rule,  and  the  number 
and  sanctity  of  its  members.  Within  the  limits 
of  Belgium,  although  the  territoiy  is  compara- 
tively small,  there  are  thirteen  monasteries  for 
ladies,  and  another  is  soon  to  be  established,  all 
of  which  are  subject  to  the  government  of  the 
congregation  of  Italy.  The  Fathers  of  the  or- 
der, by  reason  of  their  suppression  and  long  con- 
tinued sufferings  and  persecutions,  had  nearly 
all  been  carried  off  by  the  band  of  death ; but 
now,  under  the  kind  protection  of  Providence, 
they  hate  again  commenced  to  increase  their 
numbers.  Amidst  many  calamities,  the  Lord  had 
preserved  three  venerable  fathers,  who  re-estab- 
lished the  order  and  successively  governed  it. 
As  soon  as  some  excellent  subjects  presented 
themselves  as  candidates  to  be  admitted  into  the 
order,  they  were  sent  to  Rome,  there  to  im- 
bibe the  primitive  spirit  of  the  rule.  These,  af- 
terwards returned  to  their  native  countiy.  The 
present  father  provincial  is  one  of  that  band  of 
youths,  and  his  labors  in  the  direction  of  the 
houses  of  the  order  are  blessed  with  the  most 
consoling  results. 

During  the  course  of  last  year  the  provincial 
visited  Rome,  in  order  to  assist  at  the  election  of 
the  new  superior  general.  The  father  chosen  is 
a native  of  Piedmont;  his  name  in  religion  is 
Father  Clement  of  St.  Theresa.  The  present 
summer,  he  intends  to  make,  in  person,  the  vi-  : 
sitation  of  all  the  monasteries  of  his  congre- 
gation. 

The  daughters  of  St.  Theresa  seem  more  than 
ever  influenced  by  the  laudable  and  holy  zeal  ; 
of  propagating  their  order  and  maintaining  its 
original  fervor  and  austerity ; and  this  too,  not 
only  in  Belgium,  but  throughout  the  kingdom  of 
France.  There,  during  the  rampant  fury  and 
horrors  of  the  first  revolution,  all  the  religious 
houses  had  been  suppressed;  the  monasteries  : 
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either  destroyed,  or  turned  to  secular  purposes ; 
and  the  members  of  the  communities,  driven 
from  their  sacred^  peaceful  asylums,  spilled  their 
blood  in  the  wholesale  massacres,  which  then 
occurred,  or  Were  scattered  through  the  different 
countries  of  the  civilized  worlds  God,  however, 
in  his  own  good  time,  bid  the  storm  cease,  and 
brought  peace  to  his  persecuted  children : within 
the  last  thirty  years,  the  religious  orders  have 
again  been  established,  and  there  are  now  flour- 
ishing, in  their  primeval  discipline  and  sanctity, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  communities  of  Car- 
melites. It  is  truly  consoling  to  see  religion 
thus  resuming  its  ground  and  influence  in  coun- 
tries in  which  it  had  been  subjected  to  the  ordeal 
of  the  most  violent  persecution.  May  we  not 
cherish  the  hope,  that  Spain,  ere  long,  seeing 
the  folly  and  criminality  of  her  mad  conduct 
towards  the  religion  of  her  people,  will  retrace 
her  steps,  and  become  what  she  was  formerly, 
the  most  chivalrous  and  Catholic  nation  of  the 
world. 

France — Conversion  of  an  IsraeUie — A touch- 
iug  ceremony  took  place  on  the  14th  of  May 
last,  at  Yerqui^res,  in  the  diocess  of  Aix<  We 
allude  to  the  abjuration  and  baptism  of  M.  Isaac 
Cohen,  a learned  Israelite,  the  son  of  a rabbi  of 
the  synagogue  of  Carpentras.  M.  Cohen  was 
considered  among  his  brethren  as  descended 
from  the  tribe  of  Levi, — the  sacerdotal  race.  A 
doctor  among  his  people,  and  initiated  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  by  a profound  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  he  renounced  his  religion  only 
after  the  most  serious  reflection.  For  twenty 
years  he  had  been  meditating  this  important  step, 
and  finally  was  thoroughly  converted  by  reading 
the  works  of  Bosauet,  and  now  says  if  the  Isra- 
elites will  only  read  Bossuet  they  will  come  in 
flocks  into  the  folds  of  the  Church.  M.  Cohen 
astonishes  every  one  by  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Bible,  which  he  has  studied  in  the  original 
text,  and  especially  of  the  prophecies,  which  he 
interprets  as  learnedly  as  the  doctors  of  our 
Church.  A large  concourse  assembled  to  assist 
at  the  pious  solemnity  of  his  reception,  and  to 
express  their  joy  at  his  conversion.  It  was 
enough  to  move  one  to  tears  to  see  the  baptismal 
water  falling  on  his  venerable  head  blanched  by 
the  snows  of  sixty-seven  winters,  and  one  could 
not  refrain  from  thanking  God  for  his  mercy.  , , 
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May  this  example,  together  with  that  of  M. 
Ratisbonne  and  the  more  recent  ones  of  MM. 
Blaen,  a physician  of  Strasbouig,  and  Moses 
Rocca,  a physician  of  Trieste,  make  the  Israel- 
ites comprehend  that  their  sairation  can  be  found 
only  in  God's  new  temple,  which  is  the  Church, 
in  which  the  promises  announced  by  Abraham 
have  been  accomplished  for  eighteen  centuries. — 
Milangu  ReHgieux. 

Cbfieerfton.-— A tetter  iVom  Chalons  says: — 
**  Miss  Andresen,  a Danish  lady,  witnessed,  on 
the  22d  of  May  last,  in  the  church  of  Damery, 
the  public  abjuration  of  the  errors  of  Calvinism 
by  a young  lady  of  Calcutta.  This  example 
made  a deep  impression  on  Miss  Andresen,  and 
induced  her  to  examine  and  ultimately  to  re- 
nounce the  errors  of  Lutheranism,  to  which  she 
was  previously  attached.  After  having  received 
unconditional  baptism,  she  approached  the  holy 
table,  in  company  with  many  of  the  faithful,  with 
a fervor  truly  angelical.” — Prop,  CathoUque, 
England. — Pweyuin. — ^The  proceedings  at 
annual  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Institute, 
held  in  London,  on  Monday,  Lord  Camoys  in  the 
chair,  present  some  disclosures  which  have  ex- 
cited no  little  astonishment.  In  the  course  of 
his  address  Lord  Camoys  said : Look  at  the  con- 
troversy now  going  on  in  the  established  Church, 
especially  at  Oxford.  [Cheers.]  There  was  one 
regius  professor  (Dr.  Pusey)  just  condemned 
and  suspended  for  having  advanced  the  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist;  whilst 
another  regius  professor  of  the  same  university 
(Dr.  Hampden)  had  been  subjected  to  an  action 
for  damages  for  his  maintenance  of  an  entirely 
opposite  doctrine . [Loud  ironical  cheers.  ] Now, 
if  the  action  were  to  terminate  against  Dr. 
Hampden,  he  thought  that  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford would  be  in  what  the  Americans  were  ac- 
customed to  call  a <*fix.”  [Cheers  and  loud 
laughter.]  He  bad  heard  at  one  of  the  meetings 
of  that  Institute  a hope  expressed  that  they  (the 
Roman  Catholics)  might  live  to  see  the  day 
when  high  mass  would  be  celebrated  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  [Tremendous  cheering.]  He 
knew  not  how  probable  such  an  event  might  be, 
but  this  they  knew',  that  the  doctrine  of  the  mass 
had  been  preached  in  the  cathedral  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  [loud  cheering] ; and  it  had 
been  authoritatively  declared  that  if  Dr.  Pusey's 
sermon  had  not  been  condemned  (as  we  under- 
stood the  noble  lord),  six  or  seven  colleges  of 
Oxford  University  were  ready  to  have  mass 
said  directly.  [Tremendous  cheering  and  ap- 
plause, in  which  the  voice  of  a boy  in  the  gallery 
was  very  distinctly  audible.]  There  was  indeed 
a very  slender  hairier  between  Puseyism  and  the 


Church  of  Rome;  and  O!  what  a field  was  now 
presented  for  the  Roman  Catholics  to  demoliah 
that  slender  barrier  at  once,  and  to  restore  this 
gpreat  country  to  that  Catholic  union  which  was 
so  exceedingly  desirable ! [Vociferous  cheering.] 

Hint  to  Puseytfes. — We  endorse  the  following 
anecdote  from  the  Wutem  Christian  jSdvocaU,  a 
Methodist  paper,  though  in  a different  spirit  from 
what  is  there  manifested.  **  Fuller,  in  bis  eccle- 
siastical history,  relates  of  Land,  that  having  once 
demanded  of  a lady  who  bad  lately  become  a 
proselyte  to  Popery,  the  reason  of  the  change, 
be  received  for  answer  that  * she  hated  a crowd.* 
Upon  being  iartber  pressed  to  explain  so  dark  a 
saying,  she  said : * Your  lordship  and  many 
others  are  making  for  Rome  as  last  as  you  can, 
and  therefore,  to  prevent  a press,  I went  before 
you.*” 

Tractarian  Ceremonies, — An  English  journal, 
commenting  on  this  subject,  says : <•  We  have  just 
received  one  or  two  communications  upon  this 
subject,  which  is  now  exciting  very  great  atten- 
tion in  the  Church.  In  another  part  of  our  paper 
we  give  extracts  from  an  article  in  the  Quarto^ 
Review,  which  also  treats  upon  it  We  have, 
moreover,  had  described  to  us  by  an  eye-witness 
the  scene  which  occurred  in  one  of  the  ehurches 
of  the  metropolis,  on  Sunday  last  during  the 
performance  of  the  morning  service.  The  altar 
is  adorned  with  a large  wooden  crucifix  in  the 
centre,  and  two  huge  wax  tapers  in  massive  sil- 
ver candlesticks,  and  covered  with  little  golden 
chalices  with  opercula,  patines  in  gold  and  silver, 
traverses  for  waters,  bows  for  offerings,  corporal 
cloths,  and  other  gew-gaws.  The  whole  of  the 
internal  arrangements  of  the  church  are  also  made 
to  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  those  of  a 
Romish  mass-house ; and  the  many  deviations,  in 
the  reading  of  the  services,  from  the  establisbed 
usages  of  the  Church  of  England,  were  all  in  the 
direction  of  the  Pontifical  and  Missal.  Many 
additions  to  the  rubric  of  the  prayer  book  were 
described  to  us.  We  notice  one  or  two  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  them.  The  two  clergymen 
who  officiated  were  attended  throughout  the  en- 
tire service  by  a boy  in  a surplice.  This,  we 
need  scarcely  remark,  is  borrowed  altogether 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremonial : be  is 
called  in  their  service  books  the  Jicotgth  or  Mtar^ 
boy.  On  ascending  the  pulpit-stairs,  the  incum- 
bent of  the  church  was  obs^ed  to  kneel  on  two 
or  three  successive  steps  in  the  course  of  his  as- 
cent, remaining  fo^  a few  moments  in  silent 
prayer  on  each  of  t^m.  He  was  doubtless  re- 
citing that  portion  of  the  mass-service  which  is 
called  the  Oraduaie,  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
sermon,  and  during  the  reading  of  the  sentences. 
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four  velvet  ba^  were  taken  firom  a silver  salver, 
which  stood  upon  the  altar,  and  carried  round 
the  church  by  as  many  lay  devotees  to  collect 
the  oderiags.  The  bag  (iaecidus)  is  used  for 
this  purpose  in  the  Romish  ritual,  and  nowhere 
else.  On  presenting  the  offerings,  the  layman 
made  a profound  reverence  to  the  curate,  who 
stood  within  the  altar  rail,  holding  the  salver  to 
receive  the  bags.  Having  done  this,  they  made 
a genuflection  towards  the  altar  with  the  arms 
folded  over  the  chest,  uttering  certain  words 
(no  doubt,  mea  cuipa,  wiea  cuipa)  in  a low  tone, 
and  at  the  same  time  smiting  the  chest  with  the 
right  hand,  the  well  known  Momish  practice 
which  the  martyr-fothers  of  our  Church  of  Eng- 
land reprehend^  so  severely  three  hundred  years 
agOi  under  the  homely  description  of  kneeling 
and  knocking.” — Er^Hih  Proie$tant  Paptr. 

The  British  papers  announce  another  convert 
to  Catholicity.  The  Rev.  George  Talbot,  M.  A., 
formerly  of  Baliol  college,  has  resigned  the  liv- 
ing of  Cvercreech-cum-Chesterblade,  Somerset, 
and  joined  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  fifth  Tractarian  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  who  has  turned  Catholic  since 
the  conversion  of  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Sibthorpe. 

A Baptist  preacher  and  four  other  converts 
made  their  first  communion  at  Easter-week  in 
the  Catbolie  Church  of  Shrewsbury,  England. 
The  pastor  had  nineteen  other  converts  under  in- 
struction. An  eligible  site  had  been  purchased 
in  the  same  town  for  a new  church. 

Roman  liberal^  and  Oxonian  bigotry. — A few 
years  ago,  I visited  St.  Peter*8  church  in  Rome, 
and  among  the  master-pieces  of  art  which  adorn 
that  wonder  of  the  world,  I was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  mausoleum  of  Pope  Pius 
Yll  had  been  executed  by  a Protestant  sculptor, 
Thorwaldsen,  the  well  known  Phidias  of  Den- 
mark. Expressing  my  astonishment  to  a digni- 
fied Italian  clergyman,  he  replied,  that  really 
that  circumstance  did  not  occur  to  him  before  as 
any  thing  very  remarkable ; that  his  countrymen 
were  in  the  habit  of  attending  more  to  the  talent 
than  to  the  religion  of  the  artist  in  matters  ap- 
pertaining to  the  fine  arts.  The  good  sense  of 
the  observation  struck  me  most  forcibly  on  read- 
ing in  the  Sm  newspaper  of  Tuesday  last,  that 
« Important  alterations  are  to  be  made  in  some 
of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  University.  Baliol  is 
to  undergo  a thorough  repair,  the  direction  of 
which  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Pugin,  the  cele- 
brated Catholic  architect  . The  master  of  the 
college  objected  to  the  employment  of  this  gentle- 
man, and  Mr.  Pugin's  engagement  is  consequent- 
ly broken  off. — Correspondent  of  the  Prior  Park, 

^ Bath. 




The  Very  Rev.  Father  Mathew  and  the  Holy  | 
Bible. — ^The  apostle  of  temperance  has  addressed  I 
the  following  interesting  letter,  in  answer  to  a 
most  singular  charge  uttered  against  him  by  a 
Mr.  Seymour,  at  a recent  meetiitg  in  England. 
This  veracious  gentleman,  among  other  things, 
charged  this  great  and  good  man  with  having  pre- 
ferred the  gew-gaws,  or  trumpery  of  medals  and 
ribands,  to  the  Holy  Bible.  It  is  a most  curi- 
ous circumstance,  as  the  writer  of  these  lines 
well  knows,  that  for  weeks  before  this  foul  slan- 
der bad  been  uttered,  the  apostle  of  temperance 
bad  actually  in  the  most  marked  manner  ar- 
ranged with  Messrs.  Coyne  and  Battersby,  of 
Dublin,  to  print  and  publish  the  Catholic  version 
of  the  Holy  Bible,  as  recommended  by  all  the 
bishops  of  Ireland,  in  such  a manner,  and  on 
terms  so  low,  that  not  only  almost  every  teeto- 
taller, but  every  Catholic  in  the  three  kingdoms 
may  have  a copy  of  the  Divine  Volume.  The 
first  issue  of  the  Bible  is  to  commence  on  the 
17th  of  next  month.— « To  John  W.  Green,  Esq.,  : 
London. — ^Dear  Sir — The  letter  of  your  amiable 
correspondent,  dated  Durham,  addressed  to  Wil- 
liam Digby  Seymour,  Esq.,  has  afforded  me  : 
much  gratification.  1 thank  him  for  his  vindi-  : 
cation  of  me  and  the  Irish  Temperance  Society 
from,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  the  unkind  sneer 
of  that  young  gentleman,  whom  I forgive,  as 
readily  as  my  good  friend  of  Durham ; and  would 
to  God  that  William  Digby  Seymour  would  as 
readily  forgive  him,  whose  feelings  be  has  so 
deeply  and  carelessly  wounded.  1 have  never 
advocated  temperance  as  a substitute  for  the 
eternal  Gospel.  God  forbid ! I have  from  my  ; 
own  private  resources,  without  ever  soliciting  a 
shilling  of  public  aid,  distributed  some  thousand 
copies  of  the  Douay  version  of  the  Holy  Bible ; 
and  with  the  approbation  of  the  Most  Reverend  : 
the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland,  I have 
in  the  press  a new  edition  of  the  sacred  volume, 
toho  published  in  twelve  numbers,  at  the  low  price 
of6d.  each  number.  This  will  place  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  within  the  reach  of  almost  every 
head  of  a family  in  Ireland.  If  I had  pecuniary  ; 
resources  equal  to  my  wishes,  every  one  of  the  six  : 
mUlions  of  teetotallers  in  this  kingdom,  would  have 
a copy  of  the  blessed  book  before  the  end  of  the  pre^ 
sent  year.  I shall  only  say  to  this  romancing 
countryman  of  mine,  what  the  celebrated  Wil- 
liam Cobbett  said  to  an  old  gentleman  of  New 
York,  who  was  exhibiting  in  a discourse  some  an- 
tiquated trumpery : < Sir,  you  ought  to  have  been 
born  two  hundred  years  ago.* — Believe  me,  dear 
Mr.  Green,  yours  devotedly, 

Theobald  Mathew. 

« Cork,  May  2S,  \848.**  ^ 

•hmI 
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Scotland. — Pentecati  in  Edinbtargh, — ^'fhc 
Edinburgh  Courier,  speaking  of  the  emptiness 
and  desertion  of  the  established  churches  in  the 
Scotch  metropolis  on  this  great  feast,  thus  des- 
cribes the  Catholic  Churches  on  the  same  occa- 
sion : — **  On  turning  to  the  Catholic  Church — 
to  St.  Margaret's— St.  Patrick’s — and  St.  Mary’s 
— there  he  would  hare  found  the  spirit  of  truth, 
unity,  and  devotion.  There  was  some  difficulty 
in  getting  through  the  crowd  at  the  door  of  St. 
Mary’s ; but,  on  entering,  the  sight  was  mag- 
niflccnt.  The  entire  body  of  the  church  was 
completely  filled,  the  three  aisles  being  lined 
with  military.  Advancing  up  the  centre  aisle, 
through  their  open  ranks,  the  richness  of  the 
altar  decorations  exceeded  any  thing  ever  wit- 
nessed in  Edinburgh,  perhaps  even  in  Catholic 
times. 

Hawidc,  Selkirk,  KeUo,  4rc.— About  six  years 
ago,  the  Rev.  W.  Wallace  accidentally  turned  his 
attention  to  the  small  manufacturing  town  of 
Hawick,  where  he  found  nearly  two  hundred 
Catholics — such  exemplary  Catholics,  too,  that 
even  the  public  authorities  of  the  place  did  them 
the  justice  to  say  that  a Catholic  had  never  been 
brought  before  them,  even  for  a mUdemeanor ; 
yet  thtfre  they  were  in  a place  where  the  feet  of 
a Catholic  clergyman  had  not  trod  since  the  de- 
vastating fire  of  the  Reformation  ; and  thus  they 
might  have  been  till  the  devastating  fire  of  the 
last  day  reduced  their  neighbors  to  a level  with 
them,  if  Providence  had  not  led  the  above  cler- 
gjrman  to  vbit  and  pity  them.  That  which  lias 
b^n  said  here  of  Hawick,  may  in  like  manner  be 
said  of  Setburgh,  Selkirk,  Kelso,  Galashiels,  and 
Peebles — in  every  one  of  which,  were  there  a 
chapel,  there  would  be  a flock ; yet  it  is  well 
known  that,  with  the  exception  of  Traquair, 
there  is  not  even  a station  from  Edinbugh  to 
Cariisle,  a distance  of  more  than  ninety  miles. 
In  none  of  these  places  is  there  any  hostile  feel- 
ing to  Catholics.  But  Hawick  has  the  singular 
commendation  that  in  it  not  only  is  there  no  hos- 
tile feeling,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a strong 
and  marked  feeling,  in  favor  of  Catholicity. 
Though  a priest,  and  a total  stranger,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wallace  found  himself  caressed,  encouraged, 
and  even  supported  by  the  most  influential  per- 
sons in  the  place.'  More  than  one  of  the  best 
citizens  of  the  town  have  even  promised  to  take 
teaU  in  the  church,  which  is  now  begun ; and  if  a 
charitable  public  would  aid  him  to  complete  the 
shell,  the  earl  of  Traquair  has  nobly  volunteered 
to  seat  it,  and  the  Protestant  inhabitants  have 
signified  their  intention  to  aid,  if  not  to  defray, 
the  necessary  sum  for  purchasing  an*  organ. 
Thblet. 


DOMESTIC. 

AacHDiocEss  or  Baltimoee.— Ordfiuiriofir. 
At  the  Cathedral,  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  July, 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  conferred  the  orders 
of  subdeacon  and  deacon  on  Henry  Toppert  and 
Herman  Blatte,  of  the  Society  of  the  Most  Hedy 
Redeemer;  and  on  Sunday,  the  16tb,  in  St. 
James*  church,  the  same  candidates  were  raised 
to  the  holy  order  of  priesthood.  At  the  same 
time,  minor  orders  were  conferred  on  Frantz 
Sebugg,  Frantz  Seelos,  and  Karl  Hofer. 

At  Georgetown,  on  the  2d  of  July,  James 
Aloysius  Ward,  John  Ev.  Blox,  Charles  Henry 
Stonestreet,  William  Francis  Clarke,  and  Wil- 
liam Michael  Logan  were  ordained  sub-deacons 
by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Eccleston,  and  on 
the  Sd  of  the  same  month,  deacons,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Visitation  Convent.  On  the  4th  July,  they 
were  elevated  to  the  honor  of  priesthood  by  the 
same  prelate  in  Trinity  church,  with  much  s^m- 
nity,  Wore  a large  congregation,. who  were  much 
impressed  and  edified  with  the  whole  ceremonial. 

ConftmuUim. — The  sacrament  of  coofirmation 
was  administered  in  St.  Matthew’s  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Sunday,  2d  of  July  last, 
to  two  hundred  and  thirty  persons,  of  whom 
eighty  were  converts  from  Protestantism. 

In  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen persons,  of  whom  eight  were  converts,  re- 
ceived the  same  sacrament  on  the  15th  of  June 
last,  at  Trinity  Church. 

Sale  of  Pews  in  the  Cathedral. — Through  the 
great  energy  and  zealous  exertipns  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Coskery,  a sale  of  Pews  heretofore  vacant 
in  the  Cathedral,  has  at  length  been  eflTected,  and 
a material  addition  to  the  revenues  of  our  metro- 
politan church  has  been  thereby  supplied.  On 
the  eleventh  of  July  last,  forty- two  pews  were 
ofiered  at  public  sale  in  the  cathedral,  and  were 
sold  at  prices  yielding  an  annual  rent  of  four 
hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars,  and  averaging 
a fraction  over  ten  dollars  a pew. 

This  result,  though  encouraging  to  those  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  pecuniary  aflairs  of  the 
cathedral,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  whose  influence  and  efforts 
contributed  so  largely  to  effect  it,  should  rather 
stimulate  than  satisfy  the  zeal  of  those  wbo  feel 
anxious  for  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the  Church 
in  Baltimore.  Great  exertions  are  still  necessary 
to  meet  the  heavy  and  pressing  demands  against 
the  church.  Every  member  of  the  Cathedral 
flock  should  give  his  monthly  mite  in  aid  of  the 
**  Sinking  Fund  Society.”  If  properly  sustained 
by  the  Catholics  of  Baltimore,  the  society  is  des- 
tined to  effect  an  important  and  salutary  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  cathedral  debt. 
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Donations  also  should  still  be  looked  to  as 
among  the  ways  and  means  which  will  greatly 
assist  us  in  our  present  difficulties.  Many  of 
our  congregation  made  a liberal  response  to  a 
recent  and  urgent  call  in  behalf  of  the  church, 
while  others,  well  able  to  contribute,  have  as  yet 
held  back ; some,  perhaps,  for  good  reasons,  and 
some,  we  fear,  upon  very  visionary  pretexts. 
Unwise  management,  say  some,  has  brought 
your  difficulties  on  you,  and  therefore  we  will 
not  assist  you  to  shake  them  off*.  We  hardly 
know  that  we  ought  to  stop  to  consider  such  an 
objection.  It  is  an  excuse  by  which  we  may 
regulate  future  operations,  but  is  a poor  way  to 
cure  what  is  past  and  done.  It  is  a subterfuge 
very  similar  to  that  used  by  the  repudiators  of 
state  liabilities  who  are  unwilling  to  pay  for  acts 
which,  as  they  allege,  they  disapproved  at  the 
time  of  their  passage.  It  is  an  excuse  similar  to 
that  by  which  some  citizens  during  the  late  war 
sought  to  justify  their  denial  of  aid  in  its  behalf. 
There  are,  wO'  believe,  some  men  who  think  if 
their  opinions  or  counsels  do  not  prevail  on  the 
policy  of  any  given  project,  that  they  are  com- 
mendable for  withholding  all  assistance  in  pro- 
moting its  objects,  be  those  objects  of  a religious 
or  social  character.  There  are  others,  who, 
though  their  church  solaces  and  assists  them, 
think  they  owe  nothing  to  its  maintenance,  and 
that  what  they  give,  if  they  give  at  all,  is  a won- 
derful gratuity,  or  the  offering,  not  of  obligation, 
but  of  charity.  To  be  sure  they  would  tell  you 
it  would  be  sinful  not  to  pay  the  quota  levied  on 
you  for  the  support  of  social  order,  or  to  protect 
your  homes  from  foreign  invasion ; but  when  the 
question  is  one  of  voluntaiy  tax,  equally  binding 
in  conscience  (and  in  all  Christian  countries  but 
America  binding  even  in  law),  for  the  decent 
support  of  religion,  you  are  politely  told  that 
civil  obligations  must  be  looked  to  first, — the 
crumbs  and  fragments  that  may  be  gathered  after 
our  wants  and  comforts  are  all  supplied,  we  will 
give  to  our  needy  and  distressed  mother,  the 
Church.  There  never  was  a more  mistaken 
rule  of  conduct,  and  we  say  to  all  such,  you  are 
as  much  bound,  in  proportion  to  your  means,  to 
sustain  the  religion  that  you  practice,  and  that 
serves  you,  as  you  are  to  uphold  the  plighted 
honor  of  your  state,  or  to  bear  arms  in  support 
of  your  country.  For  what  arc  any  taxes  but 
equivalents  paid  to  the  power  taxing  us  for  the 
service  which  it  renders  us.  And  if  we  consider 
our  indebtedness  by  this  rule  of  equivalents,  if 
we  measure  what  we  owe  by  value  received,  the 
most  of  us,  we  fear,  will  be  found  in  heavy  ar- 
rears to  our  church ; for  while  many  of  us  have 
received  no  individual  civil  benefit  correspond- 


ing with  the  proportion  of  the  civil  burden  im- 
posed upon  us,  we  have  all  experienced  from 
our  Church  much  spiritual  assistance,  and  from 
her  ministers  constarit  care  and  an  apostolic 
readiness  to  supply  our  many  and  frequent  wants, 
to  obey  our  summons  for  spiritual  relief,  be  the 
same  made  at  the  midnight  hour,  or  from  the  re- 
motest part  of  our  city  and  its  vicinage. 

Diocess  or  Boston. — Gtand  celebraHm  of 
the  laying  of  the  comer  stone  of  the  College  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  in  Worcester,  Mass.^On  Wednes- 
day morning  last,  the  2l8t  day  of  June,  1848,  the 
new  college  was  commenced  by  laying  the  cor- 
ner stone.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Fenwick,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Constantine  Pise,  D.  D.,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Rev.  Mr.  M’Closky,  of  St.  Joseph’s 
church.  New  York;  the  Very  Rev.  William 
Tyler,  vicar  general  of  the  diocess  of  fiostou ; 
Rev.  Messrs.  Hardy  and  Rolof,  of  the  Cathe- 
dral ; Rev.  Mr.  Flood,  of  St.  Mary’s,  Boston ; 
Rev.  Mr.  Goodwin,  of  Charlestown  ; Rev.  Mr. 
Lynch,  of  Roxbury ; Rev.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  of 
East  Cambridge  ; Rev.  Mr.  Conway,  of  Lowell ; 
Rev.  Mr.  Strain,  of  Walthan;  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Wiley,  of  Providence ; all  departed  in  a special 
train  of  cars  for  Worcester,  accompanied  by  a 
large  concourse  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  and 
several  distinguished  strangers. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  rail  road  station  in  Wor- 
cester, they  were  received  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
MuUedy  and  Fitton  of  Worcester,  together  with 
a crowd  of  the  inhabitants,  who  g^eted  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Prelate  and  his  Rev.  associates  on  their  ar- 
rival at  that  ffourishing  place.  A band  of  music 
was  in  attendance  at  the  public  square,  and  the 
“ Catholic  Temperance  Society,”  together  with 
the  “ Young  Men’s,”  and  “ Young  Ladies*  So- 
ciety ” attached  to  the  Sunday  school  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Fitton *8  church  of  Worcester,  appeared  with 
their  appropriate  banners  on  the  spacious  green. 
The  day  was  beautiful — the  sky  clear — the  at-  I 
mosphere  refreshing  and  invigorating — and  the 
sun  shed  its  noon-day  lustre  over  eveiy  hill  and 
valley  for  miles  around. 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Mulledy  and  Fitton  formed  ; 
the  order  of  the  procession,  and  the  whole  moved 
in  the  direction  of  the  college  site,  distant  about 
two  miles.  The  band  played  **  Adeste  fid^s,” 
and  «Hall  Columbia;”  and  the  star  spangled  ; 
banner  of  America  could  be  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance waving  triumphantly  on  the  Alpine  like 
heights  of  the  romantic  site,  and  the  roaring 
noise  of  the  cannon  was  heard  throughout  the 
town  and  adjacent  country  lor  almost  an  hour 
during  the  progress  of  the  splendid  procession.  : 
The  procession  was  nearly  one  mile  in  length,  • 
and  the  ladies  of  Worcester  graced  the  moving  i 
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throng  with  their  presence.  On  arriving  near 
the  brow  of  the  college  ground,  the  superinten- 
dant,  Mr.  Boland,  had  already  constructed  arbors 
and  shady  groves  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
visiters  and  youth  now  assembling.  In  the  resi- 
dence attached  to  the  old  seminary,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Fenwick  and  all  the  clergymen  of  tlie 
Catholic  Church  arrayed  themselves  in  surplices; 
the  hbhop  wearing  bis  mitre  and  crosier.  Here 
the  most  imposing  and  sublime  part  of  the  pm* 
cession  was  form^,  and  as  the  glorious  banner 
of  the  effulgent  cross  appears  in  front  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical body,  and  as  the  sacred  notes  of  a 
solemn  chaunt  echoed  along  the  breeze  of  the 
valley,  amid  the  sound  of  artillery  and  beneath 
the  stars  and  stripes  of  our  beloved  country,  I 
felt  proud  of  the  magnificent  scene ; 1 felt  proud 
of  the  worthy  occasion  of  laying  the  first  comer 
stone  of  the  first  Catholic  college  in  New  Eng- 
land : and  I could  not  but  rejoice  for  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  we  enjoy  in  a land  hith- 
erto known  for  its  religious  intolerance  and  reli- 
gious persecution. 

After  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone,  and  de- 
positing several  coins  and  newspapers  of  the  day, 
together  wth  a record  of  (he  names  of  the  officers 
of  state,  the  procession  moved  around  the  foun- 
dation walls  of  the  **  CoUege  of  the  Holy  Cross,** 
and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  blessed  them  in  the 
usual  manner.  After  reciting  the  Feni  Creaior, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Constantine  Pise,  of  New 
York,  ascended  the  platform  erected  for  the  oc- 
casion and  beautifully  decorated  with  eveigreen 
boughs.  At  this  moment  thousands  of  specta- 
tors gathered  around  the  orator’s  stand,  and  cov- 
ered the  neighboring  heights,  in  vehicles  and  on 
foot,  in  order  to  hear  the  reverend  orator  pour 
forth  his  lofty  strains  of  eloquence.  The  rever- 
end speaker  paid  a high  compliment  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  commonwealth  for  their  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  the  arts  and  letters,  and  their  ar- 
dent love  for  national  education.  He  then  re- 
viewed and  explained  the  history  of  the  Jesuit 
Society  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day,  and 
paid  a merited  compliment  to  the  generous  heart- 
ed Bishop  Fenwick,  who  has  bestowed  on  his 
diocess  as  a leg|cy,  the  new  college  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  The  reverend  orator  then  alluded  to  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Mulledy,  8.  J.,  formerly  president  of  Geoige- 
town  College,  under  whose  auspices  the  erec- 
tion of  this  edifice  has  been  commenced,  and 
into  whose  hands  it  will  be  intrusted.  He  con- 
cluded his  oration  by  invoking  the  blessings  of 
Almighty  God  for  the  perpetuity  and  success  of 
the  college,  destined  to  rear  up  Catholic  youth 
and  send  them  forth  into  the  busy  world  adorned 


with  ths  gems  of  a well  educated  mind,  and  pos- 
sessed with  a soul  inspired  for  every  virtue  cal- 
culated to  ennoble  and  to  elevate  the  condition 
of  the  human  family. 

At  two  o’clock,  P.  M.,  the  bishop  and  clergy- 
men, together  with  several  distinguished  stran- 
gers from  Boston  and  Worcester,  amounting  to 
about  seventy,  sat  down  to  a collation  prepared 
for  the  occasion  by  the  worthy  and  zealous  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  in  Worcester — Rev.  James 
Fitton.  It  was  truly  a feast  in  the  evergreen 
bower.  At  the  conclusion  we  grave  three  enthu- 
siastic cheers  for  the  bishop  and  orator  of  the  day. 

The  new  building  will  be  one  hundred  and 
four  feet  long  and  fifty  Beet  wide,  four  storiea 
high,  and  capable  of  accommodating  one  hun- 
dred students.  There  is  also  a very  neat  frame 
building,  two  stories  high  and  one  hundred  feet 
long,  already  finished,  and  the  whole  forms  a 
capacious  and  splendid  establishment.  There 
are  sixty  acres  of  rich  land  attached  to  the 
college,  and  around  the  base  of  the  college 
mountains  there  is  a beautiful  river  suitable 
for  bathing,  fishing,  sailing  or  skating.  The 
college  stands  on  an  eminence  of  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  town  level,  and  commands  a pa- 
noramic view  of  the  surrounding  country  for 
upwards  of  twenty  miles.  Worcester  is  situ- 
ated forty-two  miles  west  of  Boston,  and  the 
journey  from  Boston  is  made  in  the  short  space 
of  two  hours,  over  the  Great  Western  Rail  Road 
which  connects  Lake  Erie  with  Casco  Bay. 

Boston  PiloL]  J.  D.  S. 

Diocess  or  Mobile. — New  CMoMe  OsMe- 
dral, — We  are  glad  to  perceive,  by  a notice 
of  a meeting,  in  another  column,  that  the  Catho- 
lic congregation  of  this  city  have  taken  this  mat- 
ter in  hand.  We  have  been  surprised  that  a 
building,  so  much  needed  in  the  city,  and  one 
that  would  redound  so  much  to  our  credit  in  its 
appearance  and  in  the  way  of  architecture,  should 
have  been  left  so  long  uncompleted.  The  foun- 
dation was  laid  some  six  or  seven  yean  ago. 
We  hope  soon  to  see  its  walls  starting  up  like 
magic. — Mobile  Dailif  Adoeriieer, 

Diocess  of  New  York. — The  SiUe-bummg, 
The  following  is  the  report  of  the  committee, 
composed  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  appointed 
to  investigate  the  burning  of  a number  of  Bibles 
at  Corbu,  last  November.  It  will  be  in  the  re- 
collection of  our  readers,  that  the  Protestant 
press  of  this  country  bellowed  forth  the  usual  de- 
nunciatory invectives  s^nst  Catholics  and  their 
religion  on  the  reception  of  this  intelligence,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will  extend  to 
us  what  justice  demands— the  publishment  of  this 
report  which  places  the  subject  in  its  true  li] 
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**Rtport, — ^The  undenigMd,  in  oompliai^pe  mm 
a request  of  the  Bev.  J.  Koony  of  Flattsbargh, 
and  in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  Bishop 
Hughes  of  New  York,  as  published  in  the  pa- 
pen,  met  at  Corbu  in  the  town  of  Champlain, 
for  the  purpose  of  asnertainiog  the  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  burning  of  Bibles  at  that  place  in  No- 
vember  last. 

« After  having  examined  a number  of  witnes- 
ses, we  have  to  repmrt  that  Bibles  were  burnt, 
and  that  the  number  will  not  vary  much  firom 
forty-two— we  think  that  to  be  the  precise  num- 
ber. They  were  burnt  by  Mr.  Tdman,  amis- 
sionaiy  from  Canada,  and  recently  flom  France, 
a Friar  oblat — that  Mr.  Telman  was  the  sole  insti- 
gator and  mover  in  the  business  of  burning  Bibles, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  Mr. 
Duigas,  the  resident  clergyman  at  Corbu.  It 
appears  that  the  number  burnt  was  but  a small 
proportion  of  tbe  whole  number  distributed 
among  the  people.  These  Bibles  were  given  to 
tbe  Catholics  by  Protestant  agents  of  tbe  Bible 
Society,  and  in  some  cases  were  left  with  indi- 
viduals, after  an  expression  of  repugnance  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  but  a small  number  of  those  who 
gave  up  their  Bibles  to  be  burned,  could  read  at  all. 

It  appeared  in  testimony  that  the  bishop  of 
Corbu  &ve  days  after  the  above  transaction,  had 
expressed  in  strong  language  bis  disapprobation 
of  tbe  whole  affair. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  above  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  whatever  odium  or  blame  there  is  in  this 
transaction,  it  belongs  to  Mr.  Telman  ; and  that 
it  would  be  uncharitable  and  unjust  to  throw 
it  upon  the  whole  denomination. 

Eben’e  a.  Scott,  ) 

Hiram  Ladd>  \ PrciestanU* 
David  Parsons,  ) 

Mich*x.  Haogxrtt,S 
John  Rilet,  \ CcUholicB. 
Patrick  Moffitt,  j 

N*  E.  Reporter. 

ExoUmg  Ordination  Scene  in  the  Epiecopal 
Ckureh. — Eleven  young  men  were  on  Sunday 
ordained  at  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  by  the  Rev. 
Bishop  Onderdonk.  The  service  was  read  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Berrien,  and  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  bishop.  After  he  had  conclu- 
ded the  eleven  candidates  stood  around  tbe  altar, 
when  he  announced,  as  is  customary,  that  he  was 
about  to  ordain  them,  and  requested  that  if  there 
were  any  person  or  persons  who  bad  any  objeo 
tions  to  m^e,  or  knew  aught  against  them,  ^ey 
would  now  announce  the  same.  A moment  of 
silence  ensuedi  when  the  Rev.  Hugh  Smith,  of 


that  he  had  by  letter  yesterday  informed  the 
bishop  that  he  should  protest  against  the  ordina- 
ticm  of  one  of  tbe  candidates,  Mr.  Carey,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  bolding  opinions  favorable  to 
Romaniern ; and  be  did  now  accordingly  protest. 
When  he  sat  down,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anthon,  of 
St.  Mark’s  church  in  this  city,  who  had  been 
sitting  in  the  same  pew  with  Mr.  Smith,  also 
rose,  and  in  like  manner  protested  against  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Carey,  for  the  same  reason. 

Bishop  Onderdonk  stated  that  be  had  received 
the  objections  of  the  reverend  gentlemen,  and 
had  in  consequence  appointed  six  competent  and 
worthy  persons  to  examine  into  the  charge 
which  had  been  made  against  Mr.  Carey,  and 
that  they  had  unanimously  reported  to  him  that  it 
was  unfounded ; and  that  also  was  his  own  con- 
viction, and  that  be  should  proceed  to  ordain  all 
tbe  candidates.  He  then  commenced  reading 
tbe  prayer,  and  during  the  ceremony  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Anthon  both  rose  and  left  the  church. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  objections  to  the  ordi- 
nation of  Mr.  Carey  arose  from  the  idea  that  be 
held  an  opinion  similar  to  those  promulgated  in 
the  celebrated  Oxford  Tracts,  and  for  which  Dr. 
Pusey  has  been  recently  suspended  in  England. 
It  is,  indeed,  a continuation  of  the  same  contro- 
versy which  has  divided  the  Episcopal  Church 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. — Express, 

The  above  protest  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Antbon, 
shows  that  private  interpretation  ofEpiscopal  doc- 
trine is  not,  in  their  opinions,  very  palatable  at 
least  when  it  savours  of  Romanism.”  To  us  it 
would  appear  that  this  attack  upon  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Carey  has  a more  Catholic  feature  about  it 
than  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Carey  himself,  for  it 
shows  a desire,  though  vain  indeed,  to  preserve  a 
unity  of  faith,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  feature 
of  what  these  horror-stricken  gentlemen  call 
« Romanism,”  and  is  found  in  no  other  religion. 

**  Low- Popery,** — We  learn  from  the  Spirit 
ofMtssions  (through  the  Bonner  q^fAe  Oost),  that 
**  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum  are  pledged 
for  the  support  of  three  unmarried  missionaries 
to  China.”  This  is  one  of  those  unwilling  ad- 
missions of  the  superiority  of  our  discipline,  that 
our  Protestant  brethren  are  occasionally  com- 
pelled to  make — ^we  value  it  the  more  on  that  ac- 
count. We  gather  from  the  same  source,  that 
under  the  imposed  condition,  no  candidates 
. “ have  yet  offered  for  the  work.”  No  one  will 
wonder  at  the  intelligence,  for  “this  is  a hard 
saying,  who  can  hear  it  ?”  Celibacy  and  China  ! 
The  conjunction  must  be  dreadful  to  the  imagi- 
nations of  the  “ younger  clergy,”  who  are  par. 
ticularly  appealed  to,  and  with  whom,  it  m al' 


. St.  Peter’s,  rose  in  tbe  middle  aisle,  and  stated 

Im. 


leged,  rests  “ the  whole  responsibility  of  dekqr 
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because  as  we  infer,  the  older  ministers  are  dis- 
qualified by  matrimony. 

The  Churches  of  the  Reformation  have  been 
slow  in  learning  what  the  results  of  their  first 
experiments  with  a married  clergy  should  have 
taught  them.  What,  for  example,  can  be  more 
instructive  than  the  case  of  Melancthon  ? His 
young  bride  was  as  remarkable  for  her  warmth 
of  affection,  as  the  young  professor  for  his  cold- 
ness of  manner.  Ever  full  of  anxiety  for  her 
husband,  Catharine  was  alarmed  by  the  least  ap- 


pearance of  danger  to  the  object  of  her  affection. 
When  Melancthon  proposed  to  take  any  step 
that  might  compromise  his  safety,  she  over- 
whelmed him  with  entreaties  to  renounce  his  in- 
tention. • I was  obliged,’  wrote  he,  on  one  of 
those  occasions,  ‘ I was  obUged  to  yield  to  her 
weakness— it  is  our  lot.*  How  many  instances 
of  unfaithfulness  in  the  Church,  may  have  a 
similar  origin,”  is  the  philosophical  exclamation 
of  the  historian— a Protestant,  we  aver!— CuMo- 
lic  Miscellany. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


The  History  of  Ireland,  commencing  imM  dsear^ 
lUsi  period,  to  the  great  expedition  against  Scot^ 
lar^inl545.  By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  Pni- 
ladelphia : Lea  & Blanchard.  8vo.  pp.  ^7. 
This  work  has  been  laid  on  our  table  by  toe 
kindness  of  the  enterprising  publishers.  The 
American  edition  is  got  up  in  a neat  ar^  credita- 
ble style,  both  as  to  type  and  paper.  The  work 
will  be  read  with  interest,  as  well  for  its  great 
intrinsic  worth,  as  on  account  of  the  well  earaed 
celebrity  of  its  author.  It  looks  like  a task  of 
supererogation  to  recommend  to  the  public  the 
production  of  an  author  who  has  never  yet 
failed  to  delight,  no  matter  in  what  branch  of 
science  or  literature  he  chose  to  embark.  His 
present  work  is  another  brilliant  prwf  that  the 
author’s  industry,  research,  and  erudition  are  as 
consummate  as  his  taste  and  genius  are  une- 
qualled. His  first  chapters  remove  many  of  the 
doubts  and  mists  that  hang  around  the  e^ly  his- 
tory of  Ireland,  and  show  the  claim  of  his  coun- 
try to  a very  remote  origin  from  the  Phenicians. 
“The  Island  of  Saints”  was, even  in  the  days  of 
her  heathen  worship,  known  to  the  Phenicians 
as  the  “ Sacred  Isle and  the  learning  of  her 
holy  men,  from  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  is  made 
to  shine  out  through  the  gloom  of  the  middle 
ages  with  great  lustre  and  their  good  works  are 
dwelt  on  with  real  Irish  pride.  The  wrongs  oi 
his  country  brought  on  by  domestic  faction  ^d 
Anglo-i^xon  injustice  combined,  are  graphi- 
cally described.  We  regpret  that  this  historr 
does  not  reach  beyond  tbe  reigu  of  Henry  VIII, 
as  every  day  from  that  time  to  this  her  stoiy 
deepens  in  interest,  and  her  condition  at  this 
moment  is  attracting  the  eyes  of  all  Christen- 
dom to  her  people,  and  their  great  master  spmt 
who  has  engraved  his  name  upon  the  age  in 
indelible  characters.  The  work  may  be  had  at 
J.  Murphy’s  Bookstore. 

Catholic  Family  Bible.  New  York:  D.  & J. 

Sadlier. 

The  Messrs.  Sadlier  are  now  publishing  in  New 
York  a new  edition  of  the  Catholic  Family  Bible, 
with  the  ^probation  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
ll^bes.  The  first  three  numbers  are  now  upon 
our  table,  and  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  the 

- work  from  the  specimen  we  have  as  worthy  of 

L. 


the  patronage  of  all  Catholics  who  are  not  already 
supplied  with  a family  Bible.  The  type  is  full 
and  distinct,  and  the  paper  of  fine  quality,  and 
the  work,  which  is  illustrated  with  beaiitiliil  en- 
gravings, may  be  had  at  the  low  price  of  twenty- 
five  cents  per  number,  to  be  completed  in  sixteen 
numbers.  For  sale  at  J.  Murphy’s  bookstore. 

Six  Historical  Lectures  on  the  ori^n  and  progreu 
in  England,  of  the  change  of  religion,  called  the 
reformation.  By  Rev.  J.  Waterworth,  M.  A. 
The  first  number  of  a new  edition  of  Water- 
worth’s  Lectures  on  the  Reformation  from  the 
press  of  M.  Fitbian,  Philadelphia,  has  been  re- 
ceived by  us,  and  we  hope  that  the  zealous  and 
worthy  publisher  wUl  meet  with  encouragement 
sufficient  to  compensate  him  for  an  undertaking 
so  laudable  and  so  well  performed. 

A Manual  of  CalhoUe  Melodies,  Hymns,  Psalms, 
ffC.witk  the  ordinary  exercises  of  piety.  Bal- 
timore ; John  Murphy.  Cap  8vo.  pp.  448. 

The  publisher  has  politely  afforded  us  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  tbe  sheets  of  upwards  of 
four  hundred  pages  of  this  long  looked  for  pub- 
lication. The  want  of  a judicious  collection 
like  the  present,  has  long  been  felt  by  the  Ca- 
tholic community.  This  want  is  now  supplied 
by  the  work  just  issued  from  the  press  ot  Mr. 
Murphy.  The  clergy  of  France  and  other  Ca- 
tholic countries  have  constantly  encqui^ed  the 
use  of  spiritual  cantioles  in  their  missions,  and 
borne  testimony  to  the  numerous  benefits  re- 
sulting from  them.  A desire  that  the  same  ad- 
vantages might  be  extended  to  the  faithful  m 
this  country,  induced  the  author  to  prepare  mis 
Manual.  “ Although,”  as  the  preface  remarks, 

“ it  may  be  found  principally  serviceable  to 
young  persons,  it  is  designed  m a manual  for 
general  use,  and  as  such  contains  all  the  dw* 
Sons  desirable  for  ordinary  occasions,  i w 
prayers  and  hymns  have  been  selected  from  tne 
most  approved  sources.”  . 

Of  the  typographical  execution  it  were  neeu- 
less  to  speak ; we  deem  the  publisher’s  name  a 
sufficient  guaranty  on  this  point.  In  ©“f 
we  shall  give  a more  extended  noUce  of  tnu 
novel  and  excellent  production.  In  the  me^ 
time  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  public  patro 
i age.  J 
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ROBERT  SOUTHWELL,  S.  J.  (1595.) 

1T«W.  joa.  WALTCl,  A*iTIIOa,  or  «TBB  -urs  AXO  TtMIS  or  ais  TBOMAS  MORS,”  BTC. 

**  And  amit  with  fiselinga  of  tba  olden  daya, 

^vive  the  muaic  of  neglected  lays.” 

Daniel,  (1505.) 


B<Bn  9X  St.  Falth’a,  In  Norfolk,  156l.-^ent  to  Paris  for 
bis  education,  1576. — Enters  the  Society  of  Jeaua,  1578. 
Enters  the  mission  in  England,  1580..^afihr8  martyr- 
dom 4t  Tyburn,  February  Slat,  1505. 

The  eloquent  Burke  has  said,  that,  it 
is  a more  than  pleasing,  it  is  a gene- 
rous labor  to  attend  to  the  neglected,  and  to 
remember  the  forgotten.”  The  charming 
writer,  whom  we  feel  proud  to  make  the 
subject  of  our  opening  article,  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  the  public  in  his  day; — in  those 
dark  days  of  persecution,  when  it  might 
have  been  thought,  that  they  who  held  the 
religion  of  the  author  in  such  abhorrence, 
would  not  have  listened  to  the  voice  of 
the  charmer,  charm  he  ever  so  wisely.” 
And  yet,  that  Robert  Southwell’s  writings 
were  the  favorites  of  all  creeds  and  profes- 
sions, is  evident  from  the  numerous  editions 
of  his  works,  from  the  sale  of  the  first  pub- 
lication in  1587,  to  his  latest  in  1592,  num- 
bering above  twenty  editions.  We  are 
credibly  informed,  that  the  great  arch-per- 
secutor herself,  the  stern  Elizabeth,  she 
whose  hand  signed  the  poet’s  death  war- 
rant,* was  a devoted  admirer  of  his  produc- 

* In  a letter  from  Bishop  Milner  to  the  writer 
(dated  St.  Mary’s  college,  Oscot,  October  2l)th, 
Vou  II.— No.  9. 


lions,  and  carried  a copy  about  with  her  in 
her  progresses ; nay  more.  Father  More  and 
others  assure  us,  that,  in  spite  of  her  charac- 
teristic parsimony,  she  caused  an  edition  of 
his  poems  to  be  printed  at  her  private  ex- 
pense. It  is  matter  of  surprise  and  regret, 
that  productions  once  so  popular,  should  have 
been  suffered  to  slumber  among  forgotten 
things.  Let  us  endeavor,  to  the  best  of  our 
power,  to  atone  for  the  neglect,  by  making 
some  of  Southwell’s  beauties  familiar  to  our 
readers,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  making 
them  acquainted  with  the  writer. 

Robert  Southwell,  third  son  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard and  Brigit  South weU,  was  descended  of 
an  ancient  family,  distinguished  in  the  an- 


1822),  he  says,  “ I return  yon  thanks  for  your  rery 
aeccpuble  present  of  a copy  of  the  poems  of  the 
blessed  Southwell.  The  smoothness  of  his  verses, 
in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  is  the  best  argument  that  can 
be  found  for  the  aenuiaeness  of  Chatterton’s  Row- 
ley.  How  that  female  monster  could  tear  in  pieces 
so  sweet  a Philomel  (admitting  her  to  be  destitute 
of  all  religious  feeling) , it  is  ham  to  conceive.  Ac- 
cept of  my  best  wisnes  for  the  success  of  your  en- 
deavors to  direct  attention  to  works  that  have  been 
Iwt  too  long  neglected  ; in  which  elegant  language 
is  made  the  vehicle  of  religious  sentiments,  and  in 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  the  blessed  Southwell 
himself,  **  it  may  be  seen  how  well  verse  and  vir- 
tue cau  be  made  to  suit  together.” 
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nals  of  his  country.*  He  was  bom  at  St. 
Faith’s,  in  Norfolk,  in  the  year  1561.  We 
leam  from  one  of  his  letters,  presenred  in 
the  archives  of  the  college  in  Rome,  that,  i 
when  he  was  little  more  than  a year  old,  a 
Gipsy  woman  made  her  way  into  the  room 
where  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  and  stole  him 
away;  but  that  fortunately  his  nurse, 
who  had  quitted  the  apartment  but  for  a 
moment,  returned  in  time  to  perceive  the 
vagrant  and  recover  her  charge.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a very  beautiful  child, — 
an  attraction  which  was  no  doubt  specula- 
ted upon  by  the  woman  who  stole  him.  In 
after  years,  Southwell  was  more  than  once 
heard  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  his  de- 
liverance from  what  might  have  proved  a 
career  of  turpitude  and  vice.  One  of  his 
first  cares  after  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  was  to  inquire  for  his  old  nurse, 
to  whose  watchful  care  he  was  so  deeply  in- 
debted— a trait  of  character  highly  honorar 
ble  to  his  feelings.  But  he  did  not  rest 
content  with  inquiries  after  her  temporal 
well-being;  learning  that  she  had  fallen 
away  from  the  faith,  and  embraced  the  new 
religion, — a system  more  congenial  to  flesh 
and  blopd,  he  exerted  himself,  and  widi 
success,  in  bringing  her  back  to  those  ways 
of  peace,  which  rendered  her  last  moments 
happy. 

His  early  years  are  represented  as  giving 
promise  of  future  excellence.  Obedience  to 
bis  parents,  docility  to  his  instmctors,  and 
gendeness  to  all,  won  him  every  heart 
The  liveliness  of  his  manner  was,  at  the 
same  time,  attempered  by  a gravity  beyond 
hb  age.  In  his  celebrated  letter  to  his  father, 
we  have  a pleasing  allusion  to  his  early 
years.  His  words  are : " He  may  be  a fa- 
ther to  the  soul,  who  is  a son  to  the  body. 

* The  family  of  Soathwell  derires  its  namd  from 
the  manor  and  town  of  that  name,  in  Nottingham- 
•hiro.  IVo  of  its  members  were  priry  conncillors 
to  Henry  Ylll,  and  to  Queen  ^•ary.  In  1717,  Sir 
Thomas  Soathwell  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
in  1776,  the  third  lord  was  created  Viscoimt  South- 
well.  In  the  ^glish**  Catholic  Directory,’*  of  the 
present  year,  the  name  of  Viscuont  Southwell  Is 
seen  heading  the  list  of  the  Catholic  charities  of  his 
country.  In  1837,  the  author  of  this  article  bad  oc- 
casion toooDsult  bis  lordship  respecting  an  original 
MS.  of  Father  Southwell  inhis  pMsession.  On  this 
occasion  he  declared,  with  much  warmth,  that  Im 
felt  more  proud  In  pointing  to  such  a name  in  his 
pedigree,  than  of  all  the  rest  of  the  family  honors  to- 
gether. 


* Let  him,’  says  St  Chmacus,  * be  thy  fa- 
ther, who  both  can  and  will  disbuithen  thee 
of  thy  sins.’  Now,  such  a father  you  may 
have  in  your  own  son,  to  enter  your  family 
in  the  prerecited  affinity,  of  which  it  was 
happily  a significant  presage,  or  boding  of 
the  future  event,  that,  even  from  my  in- 
fancy, you  were  wont,  in  merriment,  to  call 
me  your  father  ; such  being  the  customary 
style  allotted  to  my  present  estate  [Father 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus].”  In  another  part 
of  the  same  letter,  he  beautifiilly  observes  : 
''God  measured!  not  his  endowments  by 
number  of  years.  Hoary  senses  are  oftimes 
coached  under  youthful  looks,  and  some  are 
riper  in  the  spring,  than  others  in  the 
autumn  of  their  age.  The  Scripture  teacheth 
us,  that  Gh>d  unveileth  to  little  ones  that 
which  he  eoncealeth  from  the  wisest  sages. 
His  truth  is  not  abashed  by  the  minority  of 
the  speaker ; for  out  of  the  months  of  infants 
and  sucklings  hk  can  perfect  his  praise.” 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  sent  by  his 
father  to  Paris;  for  his  education,  knowing 
the  dangers  to  which  his  faith  would  be  ex- 
posed in  the  colleges  at  home.  " In  doing 
this,”  to  use  the  words  of  Father  Bartole, 
the  biographer  of  the  order, " the  father  little 
dreamed  that  he  was  providing  for  his  own 
salvation  in  that  of  his  son ; and  yet  such 
was  the  fact.  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  after 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  had  marri^  a 
lady,  who  was  one  of  the  dames  of  honor  to 
Clueen  Elizabeth.  This  brought  him  in 
contact  with  a court,  in  the  looseness  of 
whose  morality,  and  in  the  contagion  of 
whose  bad  example,  he  had  every  thing  to 
fear  for  the  integrity  of  his  faith.  The  con- 
sequence was  such  as  there  was  too  great 
reason  to  apprehend ; Sir  Robert  fell  away 
from  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  accepted 
an  appointment  in  the  queen’s  household. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  grief  of  his  son 
Robert,  when  he  heard  of  his  father’s  apos- 
tacy.  Not  content  with  pouring  forth  daily 
prayers  for  his  return  to  the  truth,  he  ad- 
dressed a letter  to  him,  which  is  a model  of 
that  eloquence  which  goes  directly  to  the 
heart.  His  father  had  but  to  read  it,  in 
order  to  enter  into  himself,  acknowledge  his 
error,  and  atone  for  the  past  by  newness  of 
life.” 
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In  Paris,  Southwell  was  placed  under  tl^ 
care  of  Mr.  John  Cotton,  a member  of  the 
distinguished  family  of  that  name.  Under 
his  roof  ^ he  had  the  good  fortune  to  become 
acquainted  with  Father  Darbisher,  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  to  whom  he  became 
warmly  attached,  and  from  whom  he  no  doubt 
imbibed  that  lore  for  the  order,  which  after- 
wards ripened  into  the  most  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment His  turn  of  mind  becoming 
known  to  the  gentleman  who  had  the  charge 
of  him,  he  was  closely  watched,  and  every 
obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  following 
what  he  conscientiously  considered  to  be  his 
vocation.  He,  however,  found  means  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  his  guardian,  and  not 
having  money  sufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  a journey  to  Rome,  travelled  the 
greater  part  of  the  way  on  foot 

A college  for  the  supply  of  missionaries 
to  his  native  country,  had,  by  the  pious  zeal 
of  the  good  Cardinal  Allen,  been  recently 
established  in  the  capitol  of  the  Christian 
world.  Anticipating,  as  it  were,  the  crown 
of  martyrdom  ffiat  was  to  be  awarded  to  his 
zeal,  our  young  enthusiast  felt  ambitious  to 
enrol  his  name  among  the  members  of  the 
infant  community,  into  which  he  was  re- 
ceived, on  the  18th  of  October,  1578,  being 
then  in  his  eighteenth  year.  In  this  retreat, 
he  was  enabled  to  satisfy  that  thirst  for 
knowledge,  which  seems  early  to  have  taken 
possession  of  his  heart.  His  assiduity  was 
unbounded,  and  he  successively  outstripped 
his  competitors  in  the  classes  of  poetry, 
rhetoric  and  theology.  He  at  the  same  time 
applied  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  his  na- 
tive language,  an  acquirement  that  was,  in 
general,  button  much  neglected  by  those  edu- 
cated abroad.  What  degree  of  proficiency 
he  made,  is  abundantly  proved  by  his  nu- 
merous productions  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  which 
is  the  principal  object  of  the  present  article. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  was  ap- 
pointed prefect  of  studies,  an  office  that  he 
filled  with  a capability,  which,”  to  use  the 
words  of  Father  More,  **  was  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  number  of  talented  youth 
of  which  the  English  college  in  Rome 
could  at  that  time  boast”  And  he  adds, 
**  He  won  the  hearts  of  aU  by  the  suavity  of 


his  manners  and  by  that  modest  dignity 
which  is  the  best  gumdian  of  discipline  and 
authority,  and  far  better  calculated  to  ^ect 
its  purpose  than  austerity  of  manners.” 

But  a new  scene  was  opening  for  the  lar 
bors  of  Southwell.  He  was  to  quit  the 
shade  of  academic  bowers,  and  to  bear  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day  in  a trying 
field  of  action.  In  1586,  Father  Persons, 
a name  familiar  to  every  reader  of  English 
history,  wrote  to  Aquaviva,  the  general  of 
the  order,  that  laborers  were  needed  for  the 
English  mission,  the  ranks  of  those  zealous 
soldiers  of  the  faith,  who  perilled  life  and 
limb  to  carry  the  succors  of  religion  to  their 
needy  brethren,  being  daily  thinned  by  the 
sword  of  persecution.  The  lot  fell  upon 
Henry  Garnet  and  Robert  Southwell  But 
in  the  order  of  Gbd’s  providence,  the  work 
never  waits  for  the  workmen.  No  sooner 
was  the  call  made  than  **  it  was  promptly 
and  cheerfully  responded  to.  The  lot  fell 
upon  Henry  Garnet  and  Robert  Southwell ; 
but  it  did  not  take  them  by  surprise.  These 
soldiers  of  Christ  had  been  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined for  the  field,  and  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  historian  of  the  order,  had 
long  yearned  for  this  day  of  trial,  and  avowed 
their  willingness  to  sh^  their  blood  in  the 
cause  of  the  truth,  and  in  the  generous  pur- 
pose of  carrying  spiritual  succor  to  their 
persecuted  countrymen. 

It  may  be  well  to  pause  for  a moment, 
and  take  a view  of  the  state  of  the  English 
Catholics  at  this  period.  We  shall  thus  be 
able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  position  of 
things  when  Southwell  entered  upon  his 
mission.  Upon  the  promulgation  of  the  penal 
statutes,  many  of  the  Catholics  sought,  with 
their  families,  an  asylum  beyond  the  sea. 
Their  lands  and  property  were  inunediately 
seized  by  the  crown,  and  given  or  sold  at 
low  prices  to  the  followers  of  the  court  The 
Catholics  who  remained,  maybe  divided  into 
two  classes: — first,  those  who,  to  escape  the 
penalties,  attended  occasionally  at  the  estab- 
lished service,  and  endeavored  to  elude  the 
chaige  of  hypocrisy,  by  maintaining,  from 
the  words  of  the  queen’s  proclamation,  that 
such  attendance  was  with  them  nothing  more 
than  the  discharge  of  a civil  duty,  an  exprea* 
sion  of  their  obedience  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 
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and  secondly^  thoie^  and  happily  the  far 
greater  number,  whose  conscientious  scru- 
ples were  not  content  with  such  an  evasion. 
They  kept  aloof  from  a worship  which  they 
disapproved,  and  were  in  consequence  com- 
pelled to  pass  their  lives  im  solicitude  and 
alarm.  They  lay  at  the  m^rcy  of  enemies, 
or  ill-disposed  neighbors ; they  were  daily 
watched  by  the  punuwanis,  a name  invented 
for  a mongrel  breed,  a something  betwixt 
the  spy  and  the  blood-hound ; they  were 
liable  at  any  hour  to  be  hurried  before  the 
courts  of  high  commission,  to  be  interroga- 
ted upon  oath  how  often  they  had  been  at 
church,  and  when  or  where  they  had  re- 
ceived the  sacrament ; to  be  condemned  as 
recutofUi  (refusers  to  attend  at  church),  to  be 
fined  and  imprisoned,  or  as  persons  recon- 
ciled to  the  church  to  forfeiture  and  impri- 
sonment for  life.  The  terror  of  these  laws 
were  renewed  every  year  by  proclamation, 
calling  upon  the  magistrates,  the  bishops, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  to  re- 
double their  vigilance,  and  enforce  the  laws 
respecting  religion.  Private  houses  were 
searched  to  discover  priests,  or  persons  as- 
sisting at  mass.  The  foreign  ambassadors 
were  compelled  to  make  complaint  of  the 
violation  of  their  privileges,  by  the  intrusion 
of  pursuivants  into  their  private  chapels; 
and  even  the  female  head  of  the  church 
herself,  in  order  to  set  a good  example,  oc- 
casionally condescended  to  examine  recu- 
sants, and  to  commit  them  to  prison,  when 
denounced  to  her  in  the  course  of  her  pro- 
gresses ; nay  more,  we  shall  find  her  stoop- 
ing so  far  as  to  correspond  with  the  scamps 
and  ruffians,  who,  under  the  name  of  pur- 
suivants, were  paid  for  doing  the  foul  work 
of  the  law. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1581  was  marked 
by  new  penal  enactments.  When  the  par- 
liament assembled,  the  ministers  called  on 
the  two  houses  for  laws  of  greater  severity, 

to  defeat  the  devi^  of  the  Pope,  who  had 
sent  Jesuits  into  the  realm,  to  preach  a cor- 
rupt doctrine,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  sedi- 
tion.” Every  measure  which  they  pro- 
posed was  readily  adopted.  It  was  enacted, 
first,  that  all  persons  possessing,  or  pretend- 
ing to  possess,  or  to  exercise  the  power  of 
ab9oMng  (undue  advantage  was  taken  of  the 


ambiguity  of  this  term),  or  of  withdrawing 
others  from  the  established  religion,  or  suf- 
fering themselves  to  be  so  withdrawn, 
should,  together  with  their  procurers  and 
councillors,  sufler  the  penalties  of  high  trea- 
son : secondly,  that  the  punishment  for  say- 
ing mass  should  be  increased  to  the  payment 
of  two  hundred  marks,  and  one  year’s  im- 
prisonment ; for  hearing  mass,  to  one  hun- 
dred marks,  and  imprisonment  for  the  same 
period:  thirdly,  that  the  fine  for  absence 
from  church  should  be  fixed  at  twenty 
pounds  per  month  (the  calendar  month); 
and  that,  if  the  absence  were  prolonged  to 
an  entire  year,  the  recusant  should  be 
obliged  to  find  two  securities  for  his  good 
behavior  in  two  hundred  pounds  each : and 
fourthly,  that  to  prevent  the  concealment  of 
priests  as  tutors  or  schoolmasters  in  private 
families,  every  person  acting  in  such  capa- 
city, without  the  approbation  of  the  oitii- 
nary,  should  be  liable  to  a year’s  imprison- 
ment, and  the  person  who  employed  him,  to 
a fine  of  ten  pounds  per  month. 

During  the  course  of  this  (1581)  and  the 
following  year,  the  names  of  all  the  recu- 
sants in  each  parish,  amounting  to  above 
fifty  thousand,  had  been  returned  to  the 
council;  the  magistrates  were  repeatedly 
blamed  for  their  want  of  activity  and  suc- 
cess, and  the  prisons Jn  every  county  were 
filled  with  persons  suspected  as  priests,  or 
delinquents  against  one  or  other  of  the  penal 
laws.  No  man  could  enjoy  security,  even 
in  the  privacy  of  his  own  house,  where  he 
was  liable  at  all  hours,  but  generally  in  the 
night,  to  be  visited  by  a magistrate  at  the 
head  of  an  armed  mob.  At  a signalgiven , the 
doors  were  burst  open,  and  the  pursuivants, 
in  separate  divbions,  hastened  to  die  diffe- 
rent apartments,  examined  the  beds,  tore 
the  tapestry  and  wainscoting  from  the  walls, 
forced  open  the  closets,  and  made  every 
search  which  their  ingenuity  could  suggest, 
to  discover  either  a priest,  or  books,  chali- 
ces, or  vestments,  appropriated  to  the  Ca- 
tholic worship.  To  resist  or  to  remonstrate, 
was  only  to  provoke  additional  aggression. 
All  the  inmates  were  interrogated ; ffieir  per- 
sons were  searched,  under  the  pretext  that 
ntpersHHous  articles  might  be  concealed 
among  their  clothes ; and  there  are  ii 
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on  fecord  of  females  of  rank  whose  reason 
imd  lives  were  endangered  from  the  brutal- 
ity of  the  officers. 

The  new  and  valuable  additions  to  Dodd^s 
Church  history^  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  industry  and  research  of  Rev.  Mr.  Tier- 
ney>  enables  us  to  particularize  some  of  the 

searches^”  and  other  outrages  against 
the  Catholics  here  spoken  of.  The  reader 
wiU  be  pleased  to  see  an  instance  or  two. 
The  first  is  from  Father  Gramet’s  Report” 
to  the  general  of  the  order.  On  one  oc- 
casion, the  sheriff  of  Northumberland  hav- 
ing fired  one  of  the  beacons  of  the  country, 
and  raised  a body  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
men,  proceeded,  in  the  dead  of  nighty  to  in- 
vest the  three  Catholic  houses  of  Dissing- 
ton,  Rowchester,  and  the  Grange.  At 
daylight  the  search  began.  Dissington , the 
property  of  the  Ogles,  was  first  assailed; 
Rowchester,  the  residence  of  the  Ruther- 
fords, and  the  Grange,  that  of  the  widow 
Lawson,  followed  ; and  before  the  close  of 
the  day,  each  of  the  three  residences  had 
been  subjected  to  the  violence  of  these  le- 
galized ruffians.  In  the  two  last,  however, 
the  heads  of  the  family  had  eluded  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  searchers.  To  complete  their 
work,  the  party  returned  early  the  follow- 
ing morning  to  Rowchester,  and  having 
taken  up  free  quarters  in  the  house,  an- 
nounced their  determination  to  remain,  till 
Rutherford  and  his  wife  should  appear. 
They  had,  however,  concealed  themselves 
in  one  of  the  hiding  places  of  the  mansion.* 
But  hunger  and  confinement  at  length  sub- 
dued their  resolution.  The  voice  of  Mrs. 
Rutherford,  begging  to  be  released,  betrayed 
the  place  of  their  concealment;  the  door 
which  was  unfastened  from  within,  was 
flung  open,  and  the  captives,  half  dead 
from  exhaustion,  were  brought  forth,  and 
immediately  hurried  off  to  prison.  A simi- 
lar attempt  to  secure  Mrs.  Lawson,  at  the 
Grange,  was  less  successful,  but  other  cap- 
lives  speedily  made  amends  for  the  disap- 
pointment; and  a general  search  through 

* At  the  trial  of  Father  Guroet,  the  earl  of  North- 
ampton  declared,  that  the  placet  of  rendezroot  of 
the  CathoUct,  were  **  like  the  lapwi^t  nett,  to 
which  there  it  no  treeing  the  bird.’*  We  find  the 
tame  imiq^  in  old  Middfeton. 

''lam  afraid  he  hat  the  lapwing*t  cunning, 

That  oriet  the  moat  when  mrthect  from  hernett.” 


the  three  counties  of  Northumberland,  Dur- 
ham and  York,  at  once  terrified  the  Catho- 
lics, and  gratified  the  avarice  and  malignity  of 
the  pursuivants.  As  the  latter  approached, 
the  former  fied  from  their  dw^ings,  to 
seek  a refuge  wherever  it  might  offer. 
Many  were  taken;  others  scarcely  more 
fortunate,  only  escaped  from  the  hands  of 
their  persecutors,  to  obtain  a doubtful  asy- 
lum in  the  woods,  or  in  caves  and  amidst 
the  fastnesses  of  the  hills.  Youth  and 
manhood,  infancy  and  age,  the  pregnant 
mother  and  the  timid  daughter,  alike,  were 
driven  forth  to  the  inclemency  of  the  hea- 
vens, and  for  a period  of  nearly  six  weeks, 
numbers  were  glad  to  find  a shelter  in  tents 
constructed  for  the  occasion  in  some  se- 
questered spot,  or  to  hide  themselves  with 
the  toad  and  the  lizard  among  such  ruins  as 
their  neighborhood  afforded.”  The  above 
is  abridged  from  the  Latin  original,  preserved 
among  the  valuable  MSS.  at  Stoney hurst. 

Our  next  extract  is  from  another  Re- 
port” of  Father  Garnet  to  his  superior,  des- 
criptive of  a search  made  in  the  house  of  a 
respectable  family  of  the  name  of  Trollope. 
<^On  the  appearance  of  the  pursuivants, 
the  head  of  the  family,  his  wife,  son, 
grand-daughter,  and  two  maid  servants  has- 
tily concealed  themselves,  leaving  every 
thing  in  die  care  of  a trusty  female  domestic. 
Disappointed  in  their  immediate  object  of 
seizing  the  family,  the  first  care  of  the  offi- 
cers was  to  plunder  the  house ; the  next  to 
discover  the  hiding  place  of  the  individuals 
whose  good  fortune  had  enabled  them  to 
elude  their  pursuit  For  two  whole  days 
together,  during  which  the  party  in  conceal- 
ment remained  without  food,  the  pursui- 
vants continued  the  search.  They  com- 
pared the  exterior  dimensions  of  the  buildi^ 
with  the  interior ; they  sounded  the  walls 
and  the  floors ; they  listened  to  every  noise ; 
they  endeavored  by  every  artifice  to  sur- 
prise the  fugitives  into  a betrayal  of  their  ; 
hiding  place;  nor  was  it  until  baffled  at  ; 
every  point,  and  already  in  possession  of  : 
plate,  Unen,  clothes,  and  almost  every  val-  | 
uable  and  portable  article  on  the  premises,  : 
that,  at  the  close  of  the  second  day,  they  re-  | 
luctantly  abandoned  their  enterprise.”  I 

How  exactly  does  Father  Gerard’s  ac-  j 
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count  of  another  of  these  searches  correspond 
with  the  above.  " What  a thing  it  is/^  says 
he,  for  a Catholic  gentleman  to  have  his 
house  suddenly  beset  on  all  sides  with  a 
number  of  armed  men,  both  horse  and  foot ; 
and  not  only  his  house  and  gardens,  and 
such  enclosed  places  all  beset,  but  all  the 
highways  belayed  for  some  miles  near  him, 
so  that  none  shall  pass  without  being  ex> 
amined ! Then  too,  these  searchers  are  oft- 
times  so  rude  and  barbarous,  that  if  the 
doors  be  not  opened  the  instant  they  wish 
to  enter,  they  break  them  open  with  vio- 
lence, as  if  they  were  sacking  some  enemy's 
I town,  which  they  had  won  with  the  sword. 
When  the  searchers  enter,  it  is  usual  for 
them  to  run  up  stairs  into  every  chamber, 
with  their  drawn  swords;  enough  to  drive 
the  weaker  sex  and  children  out  of  their 
senses.  They  then  begin  to  break  open  locks, 
and  force  all  the  doors,  that  they  may  at 
once  search  in  many  places.  If  they  find 
no  priests,  or  persons  suspected  as  such, 
in  any  of  the  chambers  or  closets,  they 
begin  to  search  for  secret  places.  They  go 
round  the  house,  inside  and  out,  to  see  if 
one  part  corresponds  with  another,  in  hope 
to  find  some  empty  space,  where  a man 
may  be  hid.  Sometimes,  if  the  walls  be 
; not  made  of  stone,  but  of  wainscot  or  other 
weak  materials,  they  will  thrust  through  it 
with  their  swords  in  several  places,  hoping 
that  in  some  place  or  other  they  may  light 
upon  a priest.  This  they  also  do  in  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  supposing  that  there 
may  be  some  passage,  though  they  are  una- 
ble to  find  it,  for,  indeed,  the  doors  of  the 
secret  places  are  commonly  made  with  such 
art,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  find  them,  or  spy 
them  out ; otherwise  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble to  keep  priests  so  long,  as  some  Catho- 
lics do,  and  have  done.  But  if  the  searchers 
find  any  likely  cause  for  suspicion,  not  con- 
tent with  that  dangerous  way  of  trying  with 
their  swords  (in  which  case  some  priests 
have  narrowly  escaped  being  wounded  or 
slain),  they  then  pull  down  the  very  walls, 
and  enter  to  search  with  candles  and  torches ; 
nay,  they  examine  the  very  roofs  and  house- 
tops, where  for  years  nothing  but  rats  and 
mice  have  harbored.  When,  with  all  their 
diligence,  they  find  no  priest,  still  they  do 




not  give  over  ; but  supposing  there  may  be 
some  secretly  hidden,  they  place  a watch 
about  the  house  of  a number  of  men  with 
guns,  bills,  &c.,  for  many  days  together, 
sometimes  for  a week  or  more,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  starving  them  out  Sometimes 
they  place  watchmen  in  the  chambers  to  see 
that  no  Catholic  stirs  to  relieve  the  priests, 
though  commonly  they  make  sure  of  that, 
by  locking  them  up  in  one  part  of  the  house 
all  together.  They  will  listen  at  every  hole 
in  the  wall  and  chink  in  the  floor,  that  the 
breathing  or  coughing  of  a priest  may  be 
perceived ; and  will  sometimes  cunninf^y 
talk  aloud  to  each  other,  pretending  to  go 
away,  as  nothing  is  to  be  found  there. 
They  will  make  a noise  as  though  they 
quitted  the  apartment ; they  will  then  creep 
stealthily  into  the  room,  and  pretending  to 
be  some  one  of  the  household,  will  whisper 
to  ^ the  good  man ' to  come  forth,  for  that 
the  searchers  are  gone,  thanks  be  to  God. 
By  this  artifice  was  Fither  Cornelius  takmi. 
The  priest  is  the  principal  thing  which  they 
hunt  for  in  a man’s  house,  for  if  such  a 
person  be  found,  the  lands,  goods,  and  even 
life  of  the  persons  who  harbor  him  are  for- 
feited ; but  if  they  do  not  find  him,  fliey 
will  rifle  the  whole  house,  under  pretenee 
of  finding  chalices,  pixes,  vbstments,  and 
such  like.  They  break  open  not  only  chests 
and  trunks,  but  coffers  and  cabinets  also, 
hoping  to  find  letters,  or  spiritual  advke, 
whereby  to  infer  that  the  writers  are  priests ; 
if  they  find  these,  or  Agnus  Dei,  &c., 
then  the  lands  and  goods  of  the  parties  are 
seized,  and  the  parties  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment,  as  was  the  case  with 
Mr.  Tregian.” 

The  following  description  of  a search  in 
York  castle,  is  from  a **  Report  ” of  Father 
Holtby.  **  On  the  18th  December  (1593) 
our  keepers  called  us  all  down  in  great 
haste  into  the  castle  yard,  where  Mr.  Rokeby 
was  waiting  for  us.  He  said  that  the  lord 
president  and  his  council  were  informed 
that  a seminary  priest  was  among  us,  who 
had  said  mass  the  same  morning  in  our 
house;  that  his  name  was  John  Fisher, 
and  that  some  of  our  company  had  betrayed 
him ; and  that  except  he  were  found,  they 
would  not  depart,  but  would  puli  down  the 
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house  upon  our  heads.  Whereupon  the 
searchers  being  appointed,  feil  to  work  rifling 
our  chambers  and  poor  lodgings,  till  seven 
at  night.  But  they  found  not  much  that 
day.  They  then  set  their  watch  all  night 
to  see  that  no  one  conveyed  the  priest  away; 
and  returning  in  the  morning,  brought  with 
them  workmen  with  their  tools  and  imple^ 
ments,  to  sound  every  hollow  place,  and 
break  it  up.  ' The  seminary  traitor  you 
have  among  you,’  said  they,  ‘ and  we  will 
have  him,  or  pull  down  the  house  over 
your  heads.’  With  such  like  doings  and 
speeches,  they  threatened  us  for  three  days, 
and  during  the  search,  they  shut  us  all  up, 
men,  women,  and  children,  in  a close  place, 
where  we  could  scarce  stand  beside  each 
other.  No  remedy  could  we  have ; though 
the  young  children  cried,  and  the  mothers 
lamented  their  babes,  small  pity  was  shown. 
In  the  meantime  the  searchers  wrought 
diligently,  knocking  and  sounding  every 
wall,  and  every  floor  under  their  feet.  They 
broke  through  walls,  ceiling,  floors,  chim- 
ney-hearths, and  at  last  untiled  the  house, 
and  breaking  down  all  within  the  chambers, 
they  tossed  and  trod  under  their  feet  our 
beds  and  bedding,  making  their  way  over  all 
without  sparing.  They  found  great  store  of 
books  and  church  stuffs,  chalices  and  cruets 
of  silver,  crosses  of  silver  and  gilt,  with  re- 
lics, pictures,  antependiums,  and  other  fur- 
niture for  the  altar,  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  us  by  former  prisoners  and  good  bene- 
factors. And  now,  alas ! they  have  harried 
us  of  all ; many  of  us  have  not  so  much  as 
a prayer  book ; nay,  not  a piece  or  part  of 
one : all  was  fish  that  came  to  their  net. 
These  gentlemen  searchers  were  followed  up 
by  hungry  rascals,  who  licked  up  their  leav- 
ings, sparing  neither  silver  spoons,  jewels, 
linen,  clothes,  kerchiefs,  Stc.,  that  could  be 
carried  away.  And  the  w'orst  of  all  is, 
that  w'e  have  a Judas  among  us,  and  can- 
not find  means  to  exclude  him  from  our 
company. 

The  next  day,  being  St.  Thomas’  eve, 
they  came  again  in  the  same  manner,  to  pull 
more  down.  ‘ It  is  confessed,’  said  they, 

‘ by  some  of  your  fellows  that  he  said 
mass  among  you  ; we  shall  find  him  yet ; 
we  have  watched  so  that  he  could  not  steal 


away.’  So  they  kept  knocking  down  and 
rifling  till  dinner  time,  nor  left  off  till  eight  at 
night.  The  rooms  being  small,  they  divi- 
ded themselves  into  many  companies,  so  that 
w^hen  one  company  had  searched,  another 
came,  and  another,  till  at  last  the  gleaners 
raked  up,  as  sweepstakes,  without  scruple, 
all  that  the  others  had  made  some  con- 
science of.  A mighty  spite  they  had  about 
chimneys,  keeping  much  ado  about  them. 
Climbing  up  to  the  house  tops,  they  cast 
stones  down  to  see  whether  there  were  any 
false  tones.  They  termed  one  chamber 
' the  priest’s  room,’  and  at  that  they  bat- 
tered away  most  foully.  They  used  the 
most  threatening  and  barbarous  speeches 
that  could  be  uttered  against  priests  and  Ca- 
tholics. 

**  Being  disappointed  in  his  purpose  at 
the  castle,  the  president  caused  another 
search  for  a priest  to  be  made  at  a gentle- 
woman’s house  in  Nidderdale,  of  the  name 
of  Ardington.  He  had  been  assured  by  his 
spies  that  Sir  David  Inglely,  the  lady’s  bro- 
ther, and  the  lady  Ann  Neville  were  there, 
both  of  whom  were  accused  as  harborers 
of  priests.  The  searchers,  on  their  way, 
forced  a poor  man  from  his  house,  to  be 
their  guide.  When  they  came  near  the 
lady’s  residence,  they  drew  their  swords, 
cocked  their  pistols,  and  buckled  themselves 
for  battle,  as  though  they  had  to  take  some 
castle  by  assault,  in  lieu  of  a gentlewoman’s 
house.  The  only  resistance,  however,  con- 
sisting of  a company  of  women,  they  put 
up  their  weapons,  entered  the  door  which 
stood  open,  searched,  rifled,  and  turned  all 
things  upside  down,  but  found  nothing 
greatly  for  their  purpose.  Yet,  fearing  to 
be  disappointed  in  their  journey,  they  de- 
termined not  to  depart  so  speedily,  but 
seated  themselves  in  the  house,  and  as 
though  all  had  been  their  own,  helped  them- 
selves at  the  gentlewoman’s  cost  till  Thurs- 
day or  Friday  following.  All  they  could 
find  in  the  house  was  certain  apparel  of 
some  gentleman,  such  as  doublets,  hose, 
and  Guernsey  stockings.  Upon  them  they 
seized  by  the  president’s  warrant,  whose 
beggarly  disposition  is  such,  that  his  only 
way  of  rewarding  his  trusty  servants  is  with 
the  spoils  of  those  he  persecutes.  This 
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time^  the  chief  parsuivant  returned  home 
all  in  a chafe,  that  he  sped  no  better ; nor 
was  his  wife  better  pleased  that  his  budget 
came  so  light  home ; for  she  was  always 
accustomed  to  give  the  first  welcome  to  his 
knapsack,  on  his  return,  which  seldom  or 
ever  came  home  empty 
Another  Report,”  also  preserved  among 
the  Stoney  hurst  MSS.,  afifords  us  the  follow- 
ing particulars  of  the  stratagems  practised 
by  Ae  pursuivants.  **  Their  searches  are 
many  and  severe,  and  their  principal  times 
for  them  are  when  Catholics  are  most  busy 
to  serve  €K>d,  as  on  Sundays,  holidays, 
Easter,  Christmas,  Whitsuntide,  and  such 
great  feasts.  They  come  either  in  the  night, 
or  at  early  morning.  They  lock  up  the  in- 
mates of  the  house  aU  in  a room  together, 
and  like  young  princes  go  rifling  all  at  their 
pleasure.  The  livings  of  Catholics  are 
begged,  first  by  one  and  then  by  another, 
and  the  poor  Catholic  is  obliged  to  com- 
pound with  all,  and  to  buy  in  his  own  three 
or  four  times  over.  The  law  prescribes  two 
parts  of  the  recusant’s  land  and  goods  to  the 
queen,  and  the  other  to  the  pursuivant 
They  buy  and  sell  Catholics  like  calves  in 
the  market ; and  if  they  be  in  prison,  their 
best  course  to  get  out,  is  to  seek  to  be  the 
pennyworth  of  some  catchpole  who,  as  a 
reward  for  his  service,  is  often  permitted  to 
make  a sale  of  some  prisoner’s  liberty.  The 
said  pursuivants  are,  for  the  most  part, 
bankrupts,  and  needy  fellows, fled  from  their 
trade  for  debt,  and  furnished  up  with  the 
queen’s  badge  as  a protection  from  jail,  and 
the  means  of  getting  a living.  What  can 
be  more  intolerable  to  flesh  and  blood,  than 
to  see  such  base  and  infamous  castaways 
come  and  crow  over  the  best  gentlemen, 
yea  noblemen  too,  in  their  own  houses,  and 
use  such  imperious  and  princely  behavior 
as  would  move  to  indignation  the  most  po- 
tent and  forbearing.  What  wonder  that 
such  beings  should,  under  pretext  of  law, 
carry  on  the  trade  of  thieves,  stealing  all 
they  can  find  that  is  valuable.  Their  man- 
ner is  to  come  with  a troop  of  men,  as 
though  they  came  to  fight  a field.  They 
beset  the  house  on  every  sidej  then  rush 
in  and  ransack  every  comer,  even  women’s 
beds  and  bosoms,  with  such  insolent  be- 


havior, that  their  villainies  in  fids  kind  are 
half  a martyrdom.  The  men  they  com- 
mand to  stand  and  keep  thek  places, 
while  they  pack  up  whatever  of  value 
comes  in  dieir  way,  and  pocket  jewels,  plate 
and  money,  under  pretence  of  papistry. 
And  what  remedy  for  these  evils  7 Catho- 
lics’ suits,  be  they  never  so  just,  very  sel- 
dom take  effect,  unless  it  be  by  brib^  of 
the  council  or  judges.  The  latter  have  been 
heard  openly  to  say,  that  as  papists  will 
not  obey  the  laws,  they  shall  have  no  law  at 
their  hands.  What  sophistry!  since  who 
more  obedient  to  the  law  than  Cadiolica, 
except  such  only  as  are  against  their  reli- 
gion and  their  consdence?  . . . Thefollowing 
instances  will  show  the  impossibiljty  of  Ca- 
tholics obtaining  justice.  A worshipful 
Catholic  esquire  had  his  house  searched  by 
one  Cobham,  and  two  other  catchpoles,  ao- 
companied  by  certain  of  the  president’s  men 
who  spoiled  his  house,  and  took  away  his 
plate  and  other  things  of  value.  The  un- 
der sheriff  of  the  shire  being  sent  in  the 
bishop’s  behalf  to  see  that  no  outrage  was 
committed  contrary  to  equity,  seeing  Cob- 
ham  and  his  fellows  take  away  the  gentle- 
man’s goods,  and  being  asked  why  he 
suffered  it,  answered  that  he  durst  not  op- 
pose them,' though  he  knew  it  was  an  in- 
justice. On  another  occasion,  the  pursui- 
vants in  searching  a gentleman’s . house, 
took  a bag  of  money  amounting  to  more 
than  threescore  pounds.  The  gentleman 
went  to  secretary  Walsingham  to  complain 
of  the  wrong  and  the  theft ; but  was  an- 
swered, that  ‘ the  queen’s  must  be  consid- 
ered, and  that,  if  he  put  the  matter  in  suit, 
it  would  be  only  throwing  good  money  after 
bad.’  But  sdll  more  insidious  and  despe- 
rate means  were  resorted  to  for  entrapping 
the  Catholic.  One  Tyrrel,  a notorious  spy 
and  renegade,  confessed  under  his  hand  and 
oath,  that  justice  Young  and  other  magis- 
trates bade  him  say  mass,  hear  confes- 
sions, and  administer  the  form  of  sacra- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  Catho- 
lics, and  drawing  them  into  the  penalties. 
Many  other  spies  and  renegades  have  done 
the  same,  and  afterwards  openly  avowed  to 
whom,  and  for  what  reward  they  had  done 
so.  They  caused  another  ruffian  purposely 
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to  seek  to  be  reconciled  to  Father  J— — , 
BOW  in  Wisbeaoh,  and  to  come  to  confes- 
sion to  him ; this  he  accordingly  did,  and  the 
good  unsuspecting  fadier  found  himself  en- 
trapped at  the  Tery  moment  he  thought  he 
was  administering  the  comforts  of  religion. 
Sometimes  the  pursuivant  is  forced  to  have 
regard  to  men  of  great  calling,  but  from  the 
priest  they  take  all,  purse,  horse,  apparel, 
books,  in  a word,  wj^tever  they  find  upon 
him  or  about  him  ; there  are  none  to  claim 
justice  for  suck' outrage.” 

Of  the  barbarities  practised  on  the  clergy, 
during  their  imprisonment,  the  same  writer 
has  left  us  an  appalling  accounu  **  The 
manner  of  imprisoning  priests,”  says  he, 
**  is,  that  first  they  are  kept  in  Topciifie's 
house,  or  in  that  of  some  other  catchpole. 
Topclifie  tortures  them  by  his  private  au- 
thority, before  they  pass  out  of  his  doors ; 
and  he  keeps  their  taking  so  secret,  that 
sometimee  it  is  long  ere  it  be  known 
where  the  party  apprehended  is,  lest  the 
rumor  of  his  torturing  should  be  spread 
abroad.  From  TopcliiTe’s  house  the  vic- 
tim is  carried  to  Bridewell.  There  he  is 
hanged  up  by  the  hands  in  manacles,  and 
examined  upon  aU  hateful  and  odious  points, 
and  treated  with  such  extremity  of  torture, 
that  death  would  be  far  less  misery  than 
the  bloody  usage  of  this  place.  If  they  find 
him  constant,  he  is  carried  to  some  other 
prison,  and  there  kept  dose,  with  as  hard 
usage  as  may  be.  . . . One  of  the  principal 
methods  of  torturing  is  with  manacles,  in 
which  some  are  made  to  hang  nine  hours 
togedier,  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  being 
borne  upon  the  hands,  so  that  oftentimes 
the  victini  swoons  under  the  torture,  and 
when  hardly  recovered  is  oftentimes  hanged 
up  again.*  Thus  it  was  with  Mr.  Bales, 

* The  mraaclet  tpoken  of  above,  are  deteribed  at 
iron  gautleta,tbat  ooeld  be  ooDtracied  by  the  aid  of 
a aerew.  They  served  to  compress  the  wrists,  and 
to  suspend  the  prisoner  in  the  air,  from  two  distant 
points  of  a beam.  He  was  placed  on  three  pieces^ 
wood,  one  piled  above  the  other,  which,  when  his 
hands  had  been  made  fiist,  were  snccessively  with* 
drawn  from  aader  his  feet.  **  I felt,’*  smys  Father 
Gerard,  one  of  the  sofferers,  **  the  chief  pain  in  my 
breast,  belly,  arms  and  hands.  It  seemed to  me  that 
all  the  blood  in  my  body  had  ran  into  my  arms,  and 
was  bnrstinf  out  at  my  finger  ends.  Not  that  it  was 
so;  but  the  arms  swelleo.  till  the  gauntlets  were 
Iwried  within  the  flesh.  After  being  thus  suspended 
Ibr  an  hoar,  1 fiunted.  When  I came  to  myself,  I 
Ibond  the  ezeentioners  supporting  me  in  their  anas 
VoL.  II.— No.  9. 


Mr.  Jones,  Mr,  Norton,  Mr.  Randal,  and 
most  of  the  priests  that  have  been  taken 
during  these  five  years  past  [as  we  shall 
shortly  have  occasion  to  see,  he  might  have 
added  Southwell’s  name  to  the  list].  They 
whip  priests  naked,  as  was  the  case  with 
Mr.  Beseley  and  Mr.  Jones,  and  in  so  cruel 
a manner,  that  the  persecutors  themselves 
have  been  obliged  to  confess  that  they  en* 
dured  their  torments  with  a constancy  more 
than  human ; nay,  they  dedared  that  they 
must  have  employed  charm  and  witchcraft 
to  produce  such  effects. 

One  of  Topcliffe’s  methods  was  to  keep 
his  victims  from  sleeping,  till  by  continusd 
watching  they  became  half  beside  them- 
selves. Others,  as  was  the  case  with  Mr. 
Jones,  were  tormented  in  Topcliffe’s  house 
(decency  compels  me,  says  Mr.  Tierney,  to 
omit  this  passage ;)  so  fihhy  and  shameful 
is  their  cruelty.  As  to  their  threats  and  ter- 
rors, it  is  needless  to  report  them,  as  well 
as  the  barbarous  lies  and  slanders  which 
they  utter  against  priests,  seeking  to  make 
them  all  infamous  with  Catholics  them- 
selves, till  the  edifying  deaths  of  the  slan- 
dered martyrs  have  proved  the  reporters  to 
be  liars. 

If  they  confess  not  enough  in  their  tor* 
tures,  in  order  to  make  their  arraignment 
the  more  odious,  they  work  upon  them 
while  in  prison  by  their  spies  and  suborned 
persons,  who  pretend  friendship,  and  appear 
to  pity  their  situation,  offering  their  help  to 
carry  letters  or  messages,  or  to  fetch  money 
if  they  have  it  in  the  keeping  of  any  Catho-  : 
lie.  By  such  devices,  they  seek  to  discover 
the  persons  to  whom  they  have  resorted, 
that  they  may  be  troubled  and  made  a booty 
of  by  these  ravening  fellows. 

" But  of  all  the  methods  of  torture  em- 
{doyed  on  the  unfortunate  victims,  that  of 
the  rack  was  the  most  terrible.  The  des- 
cription of  the  fearful  machine  is  familiar  to 
all  the  readers  of  Lingard.  One  who  had 
been  put  to  ' the  question,’  says  very  feel- 
ingly: *it  is  not,  I assure  you,  a plea- 
sant thing  to  be  stretched  and  stretch^  till 

They  repinoed  the  pieevs  of  wood  nnder  ny  feet, 
hot  M MOD  etlwM  recovered,  removed  them  again. 
Thna  I eontinned  hanging  for  tiiespaoeof  five  bonrt, 
daring  whidi  I fiunted  eight  or  nine  timea.”  (Sen 
Bartoli,  418.)  . 

« I 
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one’s  body  becomes  almost  two  feet  longer 
than  nature  made  it.’  ”* 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Southwell.  We 
stated  that  in  1586^  a request  came  from 
Cardinal  Allen  to  Acquayira,  general  of 
the  Order  in  Rome,  for  a fresh  supply  of 
laborers  for  the  English  mission,  to  supply 
the  places  of  such  of  their  brethren  as  were 
suffering  in  prison,  or  had  fallen  in  the  good 
fight,  and  that  the  lot  fell  upon  Fathers  Gar- 
net and  Southwell.  They  lost  no  time  in 
preparing  for  their  departure.  Father  Per- 
sons accompanied  them  as  far  as  the  Ponte 
Milyio,  and  on  giving  them  his  parting 
blessing,  and  bidding  them  God  speed, 
Southwell  exclaimed  with  much  emotion ; 
“Father,  forget  us  not  in  your  prayers. 
We  are  two  arrows  sped  to  the  same  mark, 
and  by  €k)d’8  blessing  we  shall  reach  our 
aim.” 

On  reaching  the  French  coast,  and  when 
on  the  point  of  embarking  for  England,  he 
addressed  a letter  to  his  superior  in  Rome, 
which  breathes  all  the  spirit  of  a champion 
descending  into  the  arena.  Of  the  Mtuation 
of  the  Catholics  in  England  at  this  moment, 

; a lively  picture  has  just  been  presented  to 
us : to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  expedition  fitting  out  in 
; Spain,  the  coast  was  guarded  yvith  redou- 
: bled  vigilance,  emissaries  were  in  every 
port,  and  spies  scattered  in  every  direction. 
But  our  two  youthful  missionaries  succeed- 
ed in  making  their  way  through  all  the 
dangers  that  beset  their  way,  and  reach^ 
London  in  safety.  Their  escape  was  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  spies  of  the  gov- 
ernment had  scent  of  their  coming.  This 
we  learn  from  the  following  notes  among 
the  Burleigh  papers — 

*Tbote  who  are  eorion*  u to  the  me  aod  mhne 
of  this  mode  of  punishment,  will  find  the  subject 

nbly  discussed  in  Mr.  Jnrdine*s  recent  work  **On 
the  employment  of  the  torture  in  England.’*  Mr. 
Francis  Pulgraee  remarks  that  the  sulqect  is  one 
among  others  which  shows  that  the  English  law 
mast  forfeit  many  of  the  encomiums  for  homani^, 
which  hare  so  long  beeneurrent  amongstns.”  The 
(dMerration  of  a heathen  writer  on  this  mode  of  pun- 
ishment, might  well  put  Christian  magistrates  to  the 
blush.  ” It  is  a perilons  expedient,  calculated  to 
baffle,  rather  than  promote  the  purposes  of  truth  and 
justice.  It  is  at  once  cmcl  and  irrationnl ; for  what 
more  senseleaa  than  to  intem^te  that  portion  of 
nmn,  which  responds  not  by  the  roiee  of  tke  nader- 
. standing,  but  by  the  force  of  pain.” — Qutneliliflii. 


“ Jmnumy  lOfk,  1586.  There  is  a famous 
Jesuit  on  his  way  to  Enghuid,  of  the  name 
<ff  SputhwelL” 

And  in  a paper  headed,  “From  Ed. 
Boord,  a Spy  on  the  Seminaries,”  and 
whose  words  are>  “I  have  directions  to 
find  out  a priest,  whose  name  is  South- 
well,  the  chief  dealer  in  the  affairs  of  our 
state  of  England  for  the  Catholics.” 

On  reaching  the  capital,  he  found  an 
asylum  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  Vanx, 
who  a few  years  before,  had  been  recon- 
ciled to  the  Church  by  Father  Persons. 
Here  he  found  means  to  exercise  bis 
priestly  functions,  to  the  comfort  of  many 
pious  Catholics  who  had  for  some  time 
been  deprived  of  the  consolations  of  thdr 
religion.  Some  six  months  after  h^s  arri- 
val, the  private  chaplain  of  the  CoufKl)^  of 
Arundel,  a name  familiar  in  the  hi^ry  of 
this  period,  dying.  Father  Southwell  was 
chosen  to  fill  his  place.  In  the  house  of 
this  noble  and  excellent  lady,  his  cautious 
but  untirkig  zeal  in  the  duties  of  his  dan- 
gerous ministry,  were  attend^  with  abun-^ 
dant  fruits,  and  by  the  most  cheering  suc- 
cess in  bringing  \mck  many  stray  sheep  to 
the  fold.  It  was  also  under  the  roof  of  his 
worthy  patroness  that  he  composed  the 
greater  part  of  those  works,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  which  were  the  pride  and  admi- 
ration of  our  forefathers,  but  were  suffered 
to  fall  into  unmerited  neglect  In  1590, 
Southwell  writes  to  his  superior,  in  Rome : 

*‘As  yet  we  are  alive  and  well,  be- 
ing, it  seems,  unworthy  of  a prison.  We 
have  oftener  sent  than  received  letters  from 
your  parts,  though  they  are  not  sent  with- 
out difficulty ; while  some,  we  know,  have 
been  lost 

**  The  condition  of  Catholic  recusants 
here  is  the  same  as  usual,  deplorable,  and 
full  of  fears  and  dangers ; more  especially 
since  our  adversaries  have  looked  for  wars. 
As  many  of  ours  as  are  in  chains  rejoice 
and  are  comforted  in  their  prisons ; and  they 
that  are  at  liberty,  set  not  their  hearts  upon 
it,  nor  expect  it  to  be  of  long  continuance. 
All,  by  the  great  goodness  and  mercy  of 
God,  arm  themselves  to  suffer  any  thing 
that  can  come,  bow  hard  soever  it  may  be, 
as  it  shall  please  our  Lord,  for  whose 
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greater  g^ory,  and  the  salvation  of  their 
souls,  they  are  more  concerned  than  for 
any  temporal  losses. 

little  while  ago,  they  apprehended 
two  priests,  who  have  suffered  such  cruel 
usages  in  the  prison  of  BrideweU,  as  can 
scarce  be  believed.  What  was  given  them 
to  eat,  was  so  little  in  quantity,  and  withal 
so  filthy  and  nauseous,  that  the  very  sight 
of  it  was  enough  to  turn  their  stomachs. 
The  labors  to  which  they  obliged  them, 
were  continual  and  immoderate,  and  no 
less  in  sickness  than  in  health;  for,  with 
hard  blows  and  stripes,  they  forced  them 
to  accomplish  their  task,  bow  weak  soever 
they  were.  Their  beds  were  dirty  straw, 
and  their  prison  most  filthy. 

^^Sorne  are  there  hung  up,  for  whole 
days,  by  the  hands,  in  such  a manner  that 
they  can  but  just  touch  the  ground  with 
the  dps  of  their  toes.  In  fine,  they  that  are 
kept  in  that  prison,  truly  live  in  Ioch  tntse- 
riis  et  hAo  foBdM,  Psalm  39.  This  pur- 
gatory we  are  looking  for  every  hour,  in 
which  'lV>pcliffe  and  Young,  the  two  execu- 
tioners of  the  Catholics,  exercise  aU  kinds 
of  torments.  But  come  what  pleaseth  God, 
we  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  bear  all  in 
Him  Uii&t  strengthens  m-  In  the  meantime, 
we  pray  that  they  may  be  pnt  to  eonfusion 
who  work  miqmty:  and  that  the  Lord  may 
speak  peace  to  his  people.  Psalms  24  and  74 : 
^t,  as  the  royal  prophet  says,  his  glory 
may  dwell  m our  land,  I most  humbly  re- 
commend myself  to  the  holy  sacrifices  of 
your  Reverence,  and  of  all  our  friends. 

And  again,  March  8th,  1590 ; 

We  have  written  many  letters,  but,  it 
seems,  few  have  come  to  your  hands.  We 
sail  in  the  midst  of  these  stormy  waves, 
with  no  small  danger ; from  which,  never- 
theless, h has  pleased  our  Lord  hitherto  to 
deliver  us. 

" We  have  altogether,  with  much  com- 
fort, renewed  the  vows  of  the  Society,  ac- 
cording to  our  custom,  spending  some  days 
in  exhortations  and  spiritual  conferences. 
J^petvmnus  ora  et  attraximius  spiritvm.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I see  the  beginnings  of  a 
religious  life  set  on  foot  in  England,  of 
which  we  now  sow  the  seeds  with  tears, 
that  others  hereafler  may,  with  joy,  carry 


in  the  sheaves  to  the  heavenly  grana- 
ries. 

**  We  have  sung  the  candcle  of  the  Lord 
in  a strange  land,  and,  in  this  desert,  we 
have  sucked  honey  from  the  rock,  and  oil 
from  the  hard  stone.  But  these  our  joys 
ended  in  sorrow,  and  sudden  fears  dis- 
persed us  into  different  places  : but,  in  fine, 
we  were  more  afraid  than  hurt,  for  we  all 
escaped.  I,  with  another  of  ours,  seeking 
; to  avoid  Scylla,  had  like  to  have  fallen  into 
Charybdis ; but,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  we 
; passed  betwixt  them  both,  without  being 
shipwrecked,  and  are  now  sailing  in  a safe 
harbor. 

In  another  of  mine,  I gave  an  account 
of  the  late  martyrdoms  of  Mr.  Bayles  and 
Mr.  Homer,  and  of  the  edification  which 
the  people  received  from  their  holy  ends. 
With  such  dews  as  these  the  church  is  wa- 
tered, ul  m stUHeidiis  hujusmodi  Icetetur  ger- 
; muums.  Psalm  54.  We  also  look  for  the 
time — ^if  we  are  not  unworthy  of  so  great  a 
: glory— when  our  day,  like  that  of  the  hired 
servant,  shall  come.  In  the  meanwhile,  I 
recommend  myself  very  earnestly  to  your 
: Reverence’s  prayers,  that  the  Father  of 
t lights  may  enlighten  us,  and  confirm  us  j 
I vrith  his  principal  spirit” 
j The  troubles  in  which  the  noble  femily 

!of  Arundel  was  involved — of  whose  suffer- 
ings in  the  cause  of  the  faith,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  in  a future  article — i 
rendered  the  removal  of  Southwell  neces-  : 
8ary,and  about  the  year  1591,  he  entered 
the  family  of  a pious  Catholic  gentleman, 

: of  the  name  of  Bellamy,  who  resided  about 
seven  miles  from  London,  in  the  village  \ 

I of  Uxenden,  at  the  foot  of  Harrow-on-the- 
: Hill.*  " Here,”  to  use  the  language  of  > 
Father  More,  one  of  the  elegant  historians  | 
of  the  Order,  he  was  enabled  to  recreate  > 
the  burden  of  his  solitary  confinement  in  ] 
the  city,  by  breathing  the  freer  air  of  the  | 

: country.”  But  this  freedom  he  was  not  | 

: long  permitted  to  enjoy.  The  following 
was  the  cause  that  led  to  his  apprehension,  j 
Anne,  the  elder  daughter  of  Mr.  Bellamy,  | 

* This  place  is  known  forlts  school,  which  serves  | 
as  one  of  the  nurseries  to  the  English  Universities.  | 
It  has  obtained  additional  eelebnty,  of  late  years,  I 
as  the  place  where  Lord  Byron  was  educated,  and  > 
which  he  has  immorUdized  in  his  poetry.  ' 
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was  more  remarkaUe  for  her  zeal  than  her 
discretion.  Beings  against  her  parents’ wish, 
on  a Tisit  to  a family  that  had  deserted  the 
faith,  she  grew  too  communicative,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a pnrsuivant,  employed 
by  the  notorious  Topcliffe,  a man,  of  whom 
it  will  he  necessary  to  say  a word  in  pass- 
ing. So  notorious  was  this  tool  of  power, 
for  the  ferocity  shown  by  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  odious  office,  that  the  term 
Topl^ffieart^-Ao  play  the  Topclifie,  was  a 
familiar  word,  indicative  of  every  species 
of  barbarity.  And  yet  this  ruffian  was 
warmly  recommended  by  the  miured  heads 
of  the  establishment,  was  confidentially  em- 
ployed by  Elizabeth’s  ministers,  nay,  what 
is  more  extraordinary  than  all,  was,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  in  familiar  correspond- 
ence with  Elizabeth  herself.  Bishop  Whit- 
gift,  one  of  the  privy  council,  says,  in  an 
official  paper ; **  Care  should  be  taken  that 
Recusants  come  not  into  her  Majesty’s 
court;  for  which  purpose,  such /emfers- 
out,  by  secret  inquisition,  as  Mr.  Topclifie,  | 
should  be  eontfcrted  [liberally  rewarded].” 
One  honest  pen  was,  however,  found,  to 
portray  the  miscreant.  ‘‘  He  is,”  says  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  a pettifogger,  who  loves 
to  be  fishing  in  troubled  waters,  and  baits 
his  hook  with  the  penal  statutes.  He  is 
the  blood-hound  of  the  law;  he  hath  a 
quick  scent  to  track  his  game,  and  a deep 
mouth  in  the  pursuit ; nor  does  he  quit  till 
he  has  drawn  blood.” 

This  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  an  anec- 
dote in  Father  Bartole’s  history.  We  cite 
his  words  : “ Topclifie,  when  a youth,  had 
been  passionately  addicted  to  field-sports, 
and  foimd  no  enjoyment  comparable  to  that 
of  the  chase.  I n after  life  he  was,  however, 
heard  to  declare,  that,  to  his  taste,  a single  day 
spent  in  hunting  down  those  vile  traitors, 
the  priests,  was  equal  to  all  the  years  of  his 
foimer  amusement.” 

Into  the  bands  of  this  ruffian  did  Anne 
Bellamy  fall.  Shut  up  in  the  gate-house, 
the  common  prison  in  Westminster,  her 
courage  failed  her,  nor  was  her  virtue 
proof  against  the  bad  example  and  worse 
counsels  of  the  inmates  of  the  prison.  They 
observed  that  her  beauty  had  won  upon  the 
infamous  Topclifie,  and  they  persuaded  her 

Bmi 


to  purchase  her  liberty  at  the  pnee  of  her 
virtue.  The  abandonment  of  her  religioia 
was  a natural  conseq  uence.  Not  long  after, 
her  charms  having  lost  their  attraction,  her 
seducer  married  her  to  one  Nicholas  Jones, 
a creature  of  his  own,  and  turnkey  of  the 
prison.  This  menial,  learning  from  his  wife 
the  fact  that  a priest  was  concealed  in  the 
house  of  her  father,  was  resolved  to  tarn 
his  knowledge  to  account  by  claiming  fee 
reward  granted  by  the  laws  for  the  disco- 
very and  apprehension  of  a Jesuit.  The 
now  reckless  daughter  of  the  good  BeUamy 
was  induced  to  further  the  project ; stimu- 
lated also  by  a revengeful  feeling  against 
her  lather,  who,  shocked  at  the  disgraceful 
connection  she  had  formed,  had  refused  her 
a marriage  portion.  She  was  induced  to 
write  a letter  to  Father  Southwell,  pretend- 
ing that  she  had  become  penitent  for  her 
past  errors,  and  wished  to  make  her  confes- 
sion ; and  that,  if  he  would  appoint  an  hour, 
she  would  come  privately  to  him  at  her  fe- 
ther’s  house.  Unsuspecting  of  treachery, 
and  rejoicing  in  an  opportunity  of  reconcil- 
ing a soul  to  God,  Southwell  was  ready  to 
meet  her  at  the  time  and  place  appointed. 
Topclifie,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  scheme, 
took  with  him  a party  of  armed  pursuivants, 
and  set  out  with  the  young  woman  as  his 
guide.  It  was  evening  when  they  reached 
Uxenden  hall ; the  house  was  surrounded 
to  prevent  any  one’s  escape,  and  admissioQ 
was  demanded.  The  fears  and  suspicions  of 
the  inmates  had,  however,  been  awakened, 
and  Father  Southwell  had  barely  time  to 
secrete  himself  in  one  of  those  hiding  places, 
which  are  still  preserved  in  several  old  Ca- 
tholic mansions,  as  memorials  of  a period 
when  Protestantism  and  toleration  did  not 
go  hand  in  hand.  The  usual  contrivance 
was  a concealed  trap-door  to  a lower  apart- 
ment, or  a closet,  the  entrance  to  which  was 
masked  in  the  junctures  of  the  wainscoting. 
In  a recess  of  the  latter  description  was 
Father  Southwell  concealed.  Topclifie 
sternly  demanded  of  Mrs.  Bellamy  the  sur- 
render of  the  priest  secreted  in  her  house. 
The  good  woman  was  summing  up  her  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  attempting  to  frame 
some  subterfuge,  when  judge  of  her  horror 
at  the  sight  of  her  faithless  daughter,  who 
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onblusyngljr  stood  forward,  prepared  to  be- 
tray the  dearest  secret  that  her  family  could 
cherish.*  She  pointed  to  the  spot;  the 
pannel  was  burst  open,  and  there  stood  the 
meek  but  undaunted  servant  of  the  Liord. 
The  eager  assailants  had  found  the  long- 
wished  object  of  their  search ; they  uttered 
a cry  of  joy,  and  pounced  like  birds  of  prey 
upon  their  quarry.  Southwell  was  placed 
upon  a horse,  with  his  hands  pinioned  b^  - 
hind  him,  and  amidst  the  insulting  jeers  and 
execrations  of  the  r^>ble  that  gathered  by 
die  way,  he  was  hurried  to  London. 

The  first  place  in  which  the  good  fiither 
was  confined  was  TopchfiVs  own  house, 
where  he  lay  for  some  weeks.  The  reason 
of  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  is  stated  to 
have  been  a desire  to  screen  from  the  pub- 
lic eye  the  inhuman  barbarities  practised 
upon  the  priests.  Murmurs  had  arisen  at 
the  undisguised  use  of  the  torture,  and  it 
was  judged  prudent  not  to  irritate  the  pub- 
lic mind  by  inflictions  of  this  kind  within 
the  walls  of  the  prisons  of  the  capitoL  But, 
as  the  tiger  cannot  readily  forego  its  prey, 
permission  was  secretly  given  to  Topclifie, 
^ to  continue  the  work  of  torture  under  his 
I own  roof.  This  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  letter  from  this  coolr 
blooded  ruffian  to  the  virgin  queen. 

“ May  it  please  your  majesty — Friar  Rob- 
ert Southwell,  a dangerous  conspirator,  is 
taken.  1 have  him  here  within  my  strong 
chamber,  in  Westminster  church-yard.  1 
have  made  him  assured  for  starting  or  hurt- 
ing of  himself,  by  putting  upon  his  arms  a 

pair  of , and  there  and  so,  to  keep 

him  from  view  or  conference  with  any,  but 
Nicholas  (Jones),  the  under-keeper  of  the 
Gkite-house,  and  my  boy:  Nicholas  being 
the  man  that  caused  me  to  take  him. 

have  sent  your  mqjesty  an  examination, 
foithfolly  taken,  and  by  him  foully  and  sus- 
piciously answered:  and  for  what  1 Know- 
ing the  nature  and  doings  of  the  man,  may 
it  please  your  majesty  to  see  my  simple 
opinions,  constrained  on  duty  to  utter  it 

* In  **  St.  Peter’s  Plaint,”  is  the  followingataosa : 
O women,  too  to  men,  traps  for  their  falls. 

Still  actors  in  all  tri^eal  mischances ; 

Earth’s  acoeasary  iln,  enchanting  thralls, 

Now  mardering  with  your  tongues,  now  with  your 
k glances. 


Upon  this  present  taking  of  him,  it  is 
good  forthwith  to  inform  him  to  answer 
truly  and  directly ; and  so,  to  prove  his  an- 
swers true  in  haste,  to  the  end  that  such  as 
be  deeply  eoncerued  in  his  treachery,  may 
not  have  time  to  start,  or  make  shiftto  use  any 
means  in  common  prisons : either  to  stand 
upon  ( ? ),  or  against  the  wall  (which  above 
all  things  succeedeth  and  hurtMh  not),  will 
give  warning.  But  if  your  highness’  plear 
sure  be  to  know  any  tbung  in  bis  heart,  to 
stand  against  the  waU,  his  feet  stanffing 
upon  the  ground,  and  his  hands  but  as  high 
as  he  can  reach  against  the  wall  like  a 
trick  at  JVenahtmarm  (?)  will  enforcSe  him 
to  tell  all,  and  the  truth  be  proved  by  the 
sequel:  first,  the  answer  of  him  to  the 
question  of  the  countess  of  Arundel ; and 
secondly,  that  of  Father  Persons  decypher- 
eth  him. 

May  it  please  your  majesty  to  consider, 
that  1 never  did  take  so  weighty  a man,  if 
he  be  rightly  considered. 

Young  Anthony  Copley,  the  most  des- 
perate youth  that  liveth,  and  some  others  be 
most  familiar  with  Southwell.  Copley  did 
shoot  at  a gentleman  the  last  summer,  and 
killed  an  ox  with  a musquet ; and  in  Hors- 
ham church  threw  his  dagger  at  the  parish 
clerk,  and  struck  it  in  a seat  in  the  church. 
There  liveth  not  the  like,  I think,  in  Eng- 
land for  sudden  attempts,  nor  one  upon 
whom  I have  good  grounds  to  have 
such  watchful  eyes,  for  his  sister  Gkige’s, 
and  his  brother-in-law  Gage’s  sakes;  of 
whose  pardon  he  boasteth  he  is  well  as- 
sured. 

And  so,  humbly  submitting  myself  to 
your  majesty’s  directions  in  this,  or  in  any 
service  with  any  hazard,  1 close  until  I bear 
your  pleasure.  Here  at  Westminster,  with 
my  charge,  and  the  ghostly  father,  this 
Monday  the  22d  of  June,  159^ 

Your  Majesty’s  faithful  servant.* 
Rich.  Topclippe.” 

• Strjpe’*  Annals,  rol.  iv.  The  abore  enrioos 
rodnetioo  is  higblj  obaracteristic  of  the  coarae  and 
ratal  ebaraoter  of  the  writer.  Whether  the  omis- 
sion of  the  term  **  ganntleta,”  or  manacles,  within 
the  bracket,  was  ioteotionaJ,  or  owing  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  copyist,  oould  be  asertained  only  by  a 
reference  to  the  original  MS.  which  is  amn^g 
Strype’s  paMrs  preserved  in  the  library  at  Lam- 
beth. The  following  extract  from  a letter  of  Anth. 
Copley,  spoken  of  m the  above,  may  not  be  mis- 
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Under  the  roof  of  this  inhuman  tormenter, 
Southwell  was  exposed^  for  several  months 
together^  to  every  indignity  and  variety  of 
suffering  that  malicious  ingenuity  could  de- 
vise. From  his  family  connections^  and  from 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
brethren,  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  great 
depository  of  their  secrets.  These  were  at- 
tempted to  be  wrung  from  him  by  the  force 
of  bodOy  suffering.  In  the  hope  to  obtain 
from  him  revelations  that  would  have  enti- 
tled his  tormenter  to  the  blood-money  ac- 
corded by  the  law,  he  was,  day  after  day, 
suspend^  in  the  air,  in  the  manner  already 
described.  On  one  occasion,  while  the  poor 
sufferer  was  undergoing  this  cruel  infliction, 
Topcliffe  was  called  out  upon  some  uigent 
business.  Southwell  was  forgotten;  in  a 
secluded  part  of  the  house,  his  cries  could 
reach  no  human  ear,  and  the  intensity  of 
suffering  was  greater  than  humanity  could 
support  On  the  return  of  his  keeper,  he 
was  found  in  a fainting  fit,  vomiting  blood 
copiously,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
he  was  restored  to  his  senses.  On  hearing 
of  the  heroic  fortitude  with  which  he  had 
borne  his  torments,  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
Burghley,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed : 

Greece  and  Rome  need  boast  no  longer  of 
their  heroes ; we  can  match  them  here  at 
home.  Talk  of  extorting  any  thing  from 
this  roan  in  regard  to  his  accomplices ; why, 
you  cannot  draw  from  him  what  was  the 
color  of  a certain  horse  ridden  by  him  on  a 
certain  day.” 

Ten  difier^nt  times  was  the  good  father 
tormented  in  this  manner,  Topcliffe  looking 
coolly  on,  and  urging  him  to  confess  the 
names  of  his  accomplices,  as  he  termed 
them,  and  the  places  of  their  retreat  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  having  exhausted 
his  efforts  in  the  fruitless  attempt  to  draw  a 
single  word  from  this  champion  of  the  faith, 


placed  here.  When  fifteen  yenn  of  age,  I was 
n^er  the  charge  of  a kinnnan,  Mr,  Tbomai  Sonth- 
well  aow  beyond  the  neaa,  I stole  away,  and  got 
over  to  Rome  to  my  father  and  mother,  who  had 
been  residing  there  since  1583.  My  father  consent- 
ed to  my  coming  to  Rome,  and  the  more  willingly, 
as,  at  that  very  time,  a kinsman  of  mine,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Sonthwell,  a Jesuit,  hearing  of  my  being  beyond 
the  sea,  had,  ^his  own  accord  and  love  towards  me, 
procnred  me  a pension  of  ten  crowns  from  Pope 
Gregory,  for  my  better  maintenance  there.” 


he  gnashed  with  his  teeth,  exclahnmg : " O 
that  I had  the  whole  gang  of  these  Jesuit 
traitors  under  my  roof ; 1 would  grind  the 
catiffs  into  powder,  and  scatter  it  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven !” 

After  staying  nearly  two  months  in  ftus 

kind  of  domestic  prison,”  as  Father  Bar- 
toli  terms  it,  Southwdl  was  removed  to  the 
Gate-house,  a prison  in  Westminster.  Here 
he  was  confined,  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
year,  in  a damp  and  unwhol^me  apart- 
ment At  the  expiration  of  this  term,  being 
brought  out  to  undergo  an  examination  be- 
fore the  judges,  his  appearance  excited  the 
compassion  of  all.  His  person,  naturally 
plea^g  and  handsome,  had  wasted  to  a 
mere  skeleton ; his  clothes  were  in  tatters, 
and  covered  wiffi  filth  and  vermin.  His 
fother,  who  had  conformed  to  the  more 
fashionable  religion  of  the  court,  and  who, 
on  account  of  the  situation  he  filled  then, 
had  wished  to  lose  sight  of  his  son,  could 
no  longer  stifle  the  feelings  of  nature  at 
witnessing  the  state  of  utter  destitution  to 
which  his  son  had  been  reduced.  He  fiirew 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Elizabeth,  and  be- 
sought her  to  commiserate  the  situation  of  * 
his  child,  and  to  order  that,  as  he  was 
sprung  of  gentle  blood,  he  should,  in  some 
respects  at  least,  be  treated  as  a gentleman. 
This  application  was  attended  to,  and  he 
was  removed  to  a better  lodging  in  the 
Tower.  Here  he  was  supplied  with  pro- 
per necessaries,  and  some  of  his  family 
were  admitted  to  visit  him,  and  among 
others,  his  sister  Elizabeth.  At  his  request, 
she  procured  him  his  breviary,  and  a copy 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  of  the  works  of 
St  Bernard.  His  choice  of  this  author 
should  not  be  passed  over  without  a re- 
mark. St  Bernard  may  be  characterized 
as  the  Fenelon  of  the  Fathers;  he  is  re- 
markable for  the  suavity  of  his  style,  the 
pathos  of  his  exhortations,  and  the  unction 
and  fervent  piety  of  all  his  writings : quali- 
ties so  conspicuous  in  the  compositions  of 
Southwell  himself,  and  which  may  thus 
be  traced  to  their  source. 

While  in  the  tower,  he  gained  the  heart 
of  his  keeper,  by  the  gentleness  of  his  man- 
ners, and  the  winning  sweetness  of  his  con- 
versation and  deportment  Every  indul- 
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gence  was  granted  him,  oompatiUe  with 
his  situation.  Some  few  obtained  access 
to  him,  and  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  his  spi- 
ritual ministrations.  Those  who  were  de- 
prived of  this  consolation,  contrived  to  ob- 
tain his  advice  and  the  direction  of  their 
conscience  by  means  of  letters ; and  many 
there  were>  and  among  them  were  several 
Catholic  ladies  of  good  family,  who,  under 
pretence  of  visiting  the  garden  of  the  Tower, 
came  at  appointed  hours,  and  received  his 
benediction  from  the  window  of  the  turret 
in  which  he  was  confined.  How  touching 
is  a ministry  thus  exercised  by  stealth,  and 
recalling  the  best  and  purest  days  of  pri- 
mitive Christianityl 

What  were  Southwell’s  feelings  in  his 
dungeon,  may  be  collected  from  that  beau- 
tiful Epistle  of  Comfort,”  which  he  had 
addressed  to  those  who  had  preceded  him 
in  their  sufferings  for  the  faith.  The  pri- 
son,” he  says,  **  is  dishonorable ; yet  when 
the  cause  ennobleth  the  name  of  prisoner, 

: the  prisoner  abolisheth  the  dishonor  of  the 
place.  What  thing,  of  old,  more  odious 
than  the  cross  1 What  place  more  abhorred 
than  the  Mount  of  Calvary  ? What  ceUs 
more  reproachful  than  the  grates  and  dun- 
geons of  the  saints  7 Yet  now — ^what  thing 
more  honorable  than  the  Holy  Cross? — 
What  place  more  reverenced  than  the 
Blessed  Mount?  What  sanctuaries  more 
. ; desired  than  the  dungeons  of  the  Saints  ? 

’ A reproachful  thing  it  is  to  be  chained  in 
sin,  to  be  enthralled  in  the  vassalage  of  law- 
less appetites,  and  in  the  slavish  bondage  of 
worldly  vanities.  But,  honorable  it  is  in 
€k>d’s  cause,  to  be  abridged  of  bodily  li- 
berty, for  maintaining  the  true  independ- 
ence and  freedom  of  the  spirit!  And  where 
can  you  so  freely  range  among  the  choirs 
of  angeb,  as  when  you  are  sequestered 
from  the  distractions  of  vain  company  ? — 
When  can  you  take  a fuller  repast  of  the 
sweet  fruits  of  prayer  and  contemplation, 
than  when  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  are  the 
frurthest  from  sight?  Your  eyes  are  not  too 
much  troubled  with  impious  and  wicked 
sights;  your  ears  are  not  annoyed  with  the 
heinous  outcries  of  blasphemy;  you  are 
quiet  from  scandals,  and  sever^  from  oc- 
; casions  of  divers  temptations.  Let  them 

mm 


complain  of  the  difSculdes  of  a prison, 
who  have  fastened  their  affections  upon 
worldly  vanities ; but  for  a Christian  Ca- 
tholic, that  hath  Christ  for  his  leader,  the 
Apostles  for  his  witnesses,  and  all  former 
saints  for  testimonies,  it  is  a shame  not  to 
think  worthily,  and  correctly,  and  reve- 
rently thereof.  So  honorable  are  the  chains 
of  a captive  in  God’s  cause,  that  Solomon 
in  his  costliest  habits,  and  Herod  in  his 
most  gorgeous  attire,  were  not  so  much 
honored  as  John  the  Baptist,  when  he  had 
achieved  that  title,  'John  in  Chains.’  It 
was  a great  prerogative  to  be  an  Apostle, 
a Doctor,  an  Evangelist ; it  was  a singu- 
lar favor  to  be  wrapt  into  the  third  heaven, 
and  to  hear  secrets  that  it  is  not  lawful  for 
man  to  speak ; it  was  a rare  privilege  to 
heal  diseases,  not  only  with  the  touch  of 
the  hand,  but  with  that  of  the  very  girdles 
and  handkerchiefs : but  St  Paul  acknow- 
ledges a greater  title  to  honor,  when,  in 
writing  to  Philemon,  he  omitteth  his  usual 
style  of  ' Paul  an  Apostle,’  and  b^nn^ 
his  epistle  with  ' Paul  a prisoner  of  Jesus 
Christ’  Herein  he  followeth  the  custom 
of  great  personages,  who,  when  from  in- 
ferior dignities  they  are  raised  to  more  ho- 
norable titles,  always,  in  their  letters,  omit 
the  secondary  and  set  down  the  principal 
title,  proper  to  their  newly  achieved  prefer- 
ment.” These  arc  the  glowing  effisions 
of  a mind  fully  impressed  with  a convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  sentiments  incul- 
cated. 

Southwell  remained  three  whole  years 
a prisoner  in  the  Tower,  during  which 
time,  he  was  cruelly  racked  ten'  several 
times,  with  a view  to  extort  from  him  a 
disclosure  of  certain  supposed  conspiracies 
against  the  government.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  be  wrote  an  epistle  to  Cecil,  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  humbly  entreating  his 
lordship,  that  he  might  either  be  brought 
upon  his  trial,  to  answer  for  himself,  or,  at 
least,  that  his  friends  might  have  leave  to 
come  and  see  him.  The  Treasurer  an- 
swered, "That  if  he  was  in  so  much 
haste  to  be  hanged,  he  should  quickly  have 
his  desire.”  Shortly  after  this,  orders  were 
given,  that  he  should  be  removed  from  the 
Tower  to  Newgate;  where  he  was  put 
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down  into  the  dungeon  called  Limbo ; and 
there  kept  for  three  days. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  without  any  pre- 
yious  warning  to  prepare  for  his  trial,  he 
was  taken  out  of  his  dark  lodging  in  New- 
gate, and  hurried  to  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  in  Westminster,  to  hold  up  his 
hand  there  at  the  bar.  The  first  news  of 
this  determination  of  the  council,  filled  his 
heart  with  a joy  which  he  was  unable  to 
conceal.  The  moment  was  approaching 
for  which  his  heart  had  long  yearned — 
which  had  mingled  with  his  first  aspira- 
tions—in  search  of  which  he  had  journeyed 
on  foot  to  Rome,  and  brayed  the  dangers 
which,  during  more  than  ten  years,  bad 
surrounded  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  in 
his  native  land. 

The  judges  before  whom  he  was  to  ap- 
pear, were  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham, 
Justice  Owen,  Baron  Evans,  and  Seijeant 
Daniel.  When  Father  Southwell  was 
placed  at  the  bar,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
addressed  the  court  In  a long  and  vehe- 
ment speech,  he  attacked  the  Jesuits  and 
Seminary  priests,  accusing  them  as  “the 
authors  and  abettors  of  all  the  dark  plots 
and  secret  treasons  which  had  been  hatched 
during  the  present  reign.”  The  bill  of  in- 
dictment, drawn  up  by  Coke,  the  queen’s 
solicitor,  was  then  read.  It  ran  to  this  ef- 
fect: “Middlesex — ^The  jury  present  on 
the  part  of  our  sovereign  lady,  the  queen. 
That  Robert  Southwell,  late  of  London, 
clerk,  bom  within  this  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, to  wit,  since  the  Feast  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Her  Majesty,  and  before  the  first  day  of 
May,  in  the  32d  reign  of  our  lady,  the . 
queen,  aforesaid,  made  and  ordained  priest, 
by  authority  derived  and  pretended  from 
the  See  of  Rome ; not  having  the  fear  of 
Qod  before  his  eyes,  and  slighting  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  this  realm  of  England,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  penalty  therein  con- 
tained, on  the  20th  day  of  June,  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  our  lady,  the  queen,  at  Ux- 
enden,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  traitor- 
ously, and  as  a false  traitor  to  our  lady,  the 
queen,  was  and  remained,  contrary  to  the 
form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  set  forth 
and  provided,  and  contrary  to  the  peace  of 


our  said  lady,  the  queen,  her  crown  and 
dignities.” 

The  grand  jury  having  found  a true  bill. 
Father  Soudiwell  was  ordered  to  come  up 
to  the  bar.  He  readily  obeyed,  and  advan- 
cing with  a cahn  and  meek  air,  made  a low 
reverence  to  the  judges.  His  arms  being 
then  unpinioned,  he  modestly  held  up  hia 
hand  according  to  usage,  and  on  being  asked 
whether  he  was  “ guilty  or  not  guilty  ?”  he 
answered : “ I confess  that  I was  in 
England,  a subject  of  the  queen’s  majesty ; 
and  that,  by  authority  derived  from  God,  I 
have  been  promoted  to  the  sacred  order  of 
priesthood  in  the  Catholic  Church,  for  which 
I return  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks  to 
the  Divine  Majesty.  I also  confess  that  I 
was  at  Uxenden  at  the  time  stated,  when  by 
trick  and  stratagem  I fell  into  your  hands, 
as  is  well  known ; but  that  I never  enter- 
tained any  designs  or  plots  against  the 
queen  or  kingdom,  I call  God  to  witness, 
who  is  the  avenger  of  peijury ; neither  had 
1 any  other  design  in  returning  home  to  my 
native  country,  than  to  administer  the  sa- 
craments, according  to  the  rites  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  to  such  as  desired  them.” 
Here  the  judge  interrupted  him,  telling  him 
that  he  was  to  leave  all  that  alone,  and  plead 
directly  guilty  or  not  guilty.  Upon  which 
he  said,  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  any  trea- 
son whatever.  Being  then  asked,  “ by 
whom  he  would  be  tried?”  he  said,  “ by 
God  and  by  you.”  The  judge  told  him  he 
was  to  answer,  **  by  Gk>d  and  his  country.” 
This  he  at  first  refused,  alleging  that  the 
laws  of  his  country  were  not  agreeable  to 
the  laws  of  God ; and  that  he  was  unwil- 
ling those  poor  harmless  men  of  the  jury, 
whom  they  obliged  to  represent  their  coun- 
try, should  have  any  share  in  their  guih,  or 
any  hand  in  his  death.  “ But,”  he  added, 
“ if  through  your  fault  it  must  be  so,  I can- 
not help  it  Be  it  as  you  will ; I am  ready 
to  be  judged  by  God,  and  my  country.” 
When  the  "twelve  jurors  were  sworn,  he 
challenged  none  of  them,  observing,  that  as 
diey  were  all  equally  strangers  to  him,  char- 
ity did  not  allow  him  to  exoq^  against  any 
one  of  them  more  than  another.  Coke,  the 
solicitor,  then  began  to  prove  foe  heads  of 
foe  indictments^ — that  Mr.  Southwell  was  an 
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Englishman,  and  a priest,  by  his  own  eoB> 
fession ; and  that  his  being  so  young  was  a 
demonstration  that  he  had  been  made  a 
priest  since  the  time  mentioned  in  the  sta- 
tute.” Here  the  judge  interrupting  the 
speaker,  and  demanding  of  Southwell  some- 
what abruptly,  what  was  his  age  ? " The 
same,”  repli^  the  father,  as  abruptly,  as 
that  of  our  Saviour  when  He  was  brought 
before  Pilate.”  This  expression,  hastily 
thrown  out,  shocked  the  pious  ears  of  Top- 
clifTe,  who  was  sitting  among  the  lawyers, 
and  he  exclaimed  with  holy  horror,  that  this 
impious  priest  was  guilty  of  unpardonable 
presumption  in  comparing  himself  with  our 
Saviour.  Southwell  meekly  replied ; You 
misunderstand  me,  sir ; so  far  fiom  compar- 
ing myself  to  our  blessed  Liord  and  Master, 
I confess  myself  to  be  the  creature  of  his 
infinite  bounty,  and  the  meanest  worm  of 
the  earth  in  his  sight” 

When  Ann  Bellamy  was  brought  forward 
to  give  her  evidence,  Southwell’s  firmness 
seemed  for  a moment  to  desert  him.  To 
behold  the  apostate  daughter  of  his  worthy 
friend  and  protector,  leagued  with  the  ene- 
mies as  well  of  her  spiritual  father,  as  of 
him  who  was  her  parent  in  the  flesh,  was 
a sight  too  painful  for  the  sensibilities  of  his 
nature.  For  a moment  he  covered  his  face 
with  his  hand,  while  tears  were  seen  to  steal 
down  his  cheek. 

When  the  evidence  had  closed.  Coke  rose 
and  addressed  the  prisoner  in  a long  and 
rambling  discourse,  in  which  passion  claimed 
a fieir  greater  share  than  either  reason  or 
charity.  When  he  had  declaimed  as  long 
as  he  thought  fit  against  the  servant  of 
Christ,  and  the  other  lawyers  with  the  lord 
chief  justice  at  their  head,  had  loaded  him 
with  reproaches,  jeering  him  upon  his  sa- 
cred profession,  to  which  he  offered  no 
other  answer  than  meekness  and  that  silence 
which  is  sometimes  more  eloquent  than 
speech,  the  jury  retired  to  consult  about 
their  verdict  They  were  not  long  in  delibe- 
rating, and  their  verdict  was  guilty.”  He 
was  asked  if  he  bad  aught  to  say  why  sen- 
tence should  not  be  pronounced  against 
him.  His*  answer  was — nothing-^ut 
from  my  heart  I beg  of  Almighty  God  to 
forgive  all  who  have  been  any  ways  aeces- 
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sory  to  my  death.”  The  lord  chief  justice  ex- 
horted him  to  prepare  for  the  welfare  of  his 
soul,  during  the  short  time  that  was  left  him. 
He  thanked  him  for  his  friendly  counsd,  say- 
ing, **  that  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  had  long 
since  provided  for  that,  and  was  conscious 
to  himself  of  his  innocence.  The  judge 
then  rose,  and  pronounced  sentence  in  the 
usual  form.  At  the  conclusion,  Southwell 
made  him  a lowly  reverence,  returning  him 
thanks,  as  for  the  most  acceptable  favor  he 
could  have  done  him.  The  judge  offered 
him  the  aid  of  a minister  to  prepare  him  for 
death.  Father  Southwell  beg^  him  not 
to  trouble  himself  on  that  head,  as  the  grace 
of  God  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for 
him.  He  was  then  remanded  to  Newgate ; 
his  arms  were  again  pinioned,  and  he  was 
led  out  of  the  court  A multitude  of  people 
thronged  the  streets  of  Westminster,  curious 
to  behold  a man  known  as  well  for  his  dis- 
tinguished talents,  of  which  he  had  given 
proof  in  several  publications,  as  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  a member  of  an 
ancient  and  distinguished  family,  his  father 
and  sister*  being  known  to  fill  situations  in 
the  queen’s  household ; and  doubtless  it  was 
matter  of  surprise  to  many,  that,  consider- 
ing the  relations  in  which  Father  Southwell 
stood  to  these  influential  personages,  efforts 
had  not  been  made  to  prevent  the  scene 
which  had  just  been  witnessed.  Aware  of 
the  interest  thus  excited  among  the  popur 
lace,  and  fearful  of  the  sympathy  always 
felt  for  virtue  and  talent  in  distress,  it  was 
determined  to  convey  the  prisoner  by  water 
to  Blackfriars.  To  use  the  words  of  Father 
Bartoli,  **  scarcely  was  Southwell  well 
lodged  a second  time  in  Limbo,  when  some 
half-dozen  preachers  came  to  prove  to  him 
that  hell  would  be  his  next  remove,  if  he 
did  not  quit  the  damnable  errors  of  his 
Romish  superstition.”  But  they  went  away 
with  less  humor  than  they  came,  for  the 

* The  Lady  Mary  Southwell  was  one  of  the  maida 
of  honor  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  Stooeyburaf 
MSS.  it  a curious  paper  entitled,  **  A true  relatiou 
of  what  tuooeeded  in  the  tieknets  and  death  of 
Queca  EUizabeth,**  and  which  it  thus  endorsed  in 
the  hand  writing  of  Father  Pertont ; — **  The  rela- 
tion of  the  La^  Southwell,  of  the  late  queen’s 
death,  jpo  Aprilit,  1607.  It  is  printed  in  the  Her. 
M.  A.  Tierney’s  new  and  valuable  edition  of  Dodd’s 
Churoh  History  of  Eaglaiid,  vol.  ill.  p.  70. 
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keeper  of  the  prison^  touched  as  he  had  already 
been  by  the  piety  and  gentle  manners  of  his 
prisoner^  was  now  entirely  won  over  to  the 
faith  by  the  triumphant  manner  in  which  he 
heard  the  good  father  refute  the  arguments 
of  the  said  preachers^  and  put  them,  if  not 
to  silence,  at  least  to  confusion ; 

For  e’en  though  vanquifh’d  they  could  argue  still. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2ist  of  February, 
1595,  the  keeper  of  the  prison  came  to  his 
cell  to  announce  that  the  day  had  arrived 
in  which  he  was  to  suffer  for  the  priesthood. 
He  embraced  him  in  a transport  of  joy, 
grateful  for  the  happy  tidings  he  had  brought 
him.  The  keeper  asked  for  some  token  of 
remembrance.  '^Here,’^  said  Southwell, 
with  a placid  smile, " it  is  a sorry  gift,  butthe 
only  one  which  my  poverty  affords,”  and 
he  took  from  his  head  a silk  cap  which  had 
been  given  him  by  a friend.  The  roan  is 
said  to  have  treasured  this  memorial  with 
religious  care,  nor  could  afterwards  be  in- 
duced by  any  consideration  to  part  with  it. 
At  the  door  of  Newgate  a hurdle  wns 
awaiting  him,  on  which  he  was  to  be  drawn 
to  Tyburn,  a distance  of  between  two  and 
three  miles.  Upon  this  rude  vehicle  he 
stretched  himself  on  his  back,  with  his  eyes 
turned  towards  heaven,  and  his  hands 
joined  upon  his  breast  in  the  form  of  a cross. 
His  lips  were  seen  to  move  in  prayer,  and 
in  a tone  of  deep  emotion  he  was  heard  to 
eacclaim  : **  And  is  it  so,  O Lord  I and  can 
a wretch  so  vile  as  1 be  thought  worthy  of 
80  high  an  honor  ? But  all  is  for  thy  greater 
glory.”  Such  was  the  fervor  of  his  man- 
ner, and  the'  heavenly  expression  of  his 
countenance,  that  several  among  the  crowd 
could  not  withhold  expressions  of  admira- 
tion : **  God  bless  you  I” — Heaven  sup- 
port you  Take  courage  were  heard 
on  every  side ; nor  could  the  efforts  of  the 
officers  who  surrounded  the  hurdle,  repress 
these  outpourings  of  popular  sympathy. 
When^the  procession  was  on  the  point  of 
moving,  a lady,  who  was  veiled,  approached 
and  bent  over  the  hurdle.  It  was  a Mrs. 
Bannister,  one  of  Southwell’s  sisters.  He 
gave  her  his  blessing  as  well  as  he  could  do 
so,  his  arms  being  pinioned^  and  was  heard 
to  whisper  to  her ; I will  remember  you 


in  my  prayers ; but  retire ; you  are  in  dan- 
ger; there,  go  in  peace;  God  bless  you 
After  this,  he  spoke  no  more  the  whole 
way,  keeping  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  and 
his  heart  m communion  with  his  Maker ; the 
only  words  that  from  time  to  time  escaped 
his  lips,  was  his  favorite  and  customary 
ejaculation,  Deut  meta  et  omnia — **  my  God 
and  my  all!” 

Care  had  been  taken  to  keep  secret  the 
day  he  was  to  suffer,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
concourse  expected  on  such  ao  occasion ; 
and  a famous  highwayman  was  ordered  for 
execution  in  another  outskirt  of  the  city,  to 
divert  the  crowd  from  witnessing  the  last 
conflict  of  the  servant  of  Chxl.  But  these  pre- 
cautions availed  nothing;  great  numbers, 
and  among  them  several  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, flocked  to  Tyburn,  to  be  witnesses  of 
his  glorious  martyrdom. 

When  within  sight  of  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, he  was  seen  to  raise  himself  forward 
from  the  hurdle,  as  if  to  salute  the  altar 
upon  which  he  was  to  consummate  the  sacri- 
fice. His  countenance  was  covered  with 
dust;  when  the  hurdle  stopped,  a friendly 
hand  reached  forward  a handkerchief  to  wipe 
his  forehead ; it  was  Father  Ghirnet,  the 
partner  of  his  studies  in  Rome,  and  of  the 
dangers  that  beset  his  return  to  England. 
This  handkerchief  was  transmitted  to  Father 
Aquaviva,  the  general  of  the  order  in  Rome, 
by  whom  it  was  treasured  with  care. 

Below  the  gibbet  stood  a cart,  in  Vhich 
the  blessed  martyr  was  placed.  Making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  best  manner  he 
could,  he  began  to  address  the  people  in  those 
words  of  the  Apostle ; **  Whether  we  live, 
we  live  to  the  Lord,  or  whether  we  die,  we 
die  to  the  Lord ; therefore,  whether  we  live 
or  die,  we  belong  to  the  Lord.”  Here  the 
sheriff  would  have  interrupted  him,  but  he 
begged  leave  %>  add  a few  words  more,  as- 
suring him  that  he  would  say  nothing  that 
could  give  offence.  He  then  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : am  come  to  this  place  to  finish 

my  course,  and  to  pass  out  of  this  miserable 
life,  and  I beg  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in 
whose  most  precious  passion  and  blood  1 
place  my  hope  of  salvation,  tbht  he  would 
have  mercy  on  my  soui  I confess  that  I 
am  a Catholic  priest  of  the  Holy  Roman 
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Catholic  Church,  and  a religioiis  man  of  the 
society  of  Jesus ; on  which  account  I owe 
eternal  thanks  and  praises  to  tny  God  and 
Saviour.’’* **  Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
preacher,  who  stood  beside  the  cart,  and  as 
Father  Bartoli  remarks,  *'was  determined 
not  to  have  come  there  without  doing  some- 
thing,” telling  him,  that  if  he  understood 
what  he  said  in  the  sense  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  he  ran  the  risk  of  eternal  damnation. 
But  a palpable  hint  from  the  indignant  by- 
standers having  silenced  this  rabid  son  of 
Calvin,  Father  Southwell  resumed  : “ Sir, 
let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  interrupt  the  little 
1 have  to  say  during  the  few  moments  1 
have  to  live.  1 am  a Catholic,  and  in  what- 
ever manner  you  may  please  to  interpret 
my  words,  1 hope  for  salvation  through  the 
merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  And  as  to 
the  queen,  I never  attempted,  contrived,  or 
even  imagined  any  evil  against  her,  but 
have  always  prayed  for  her  to  our  Lord ; 
and  for  this  short  time  of  my  life,  I still 
pray,  that  in  His  infinite  mercy.  He  would 
be  pleased  to  give  her  all  such  g^fts  and 
graces,  as,  in  His  infinite  wisdom.  He  sees 
most  expedient  for  the  welfare  both  of  her 
body  and  soul,  in  this  life  and  in  the  next 
In  like  manner,  I recommend  to  the  same 
mercy  of  Gfod,  my  poor  country.  I implore 
the  Divine  Bounty  to  favor  it  with  His 
light  and  the  saving  knowledge  of  His 
truth,  to  the  better  advancement  of  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  and  to  His  own  greater 
glory.  1 have  no  more  to  say,  except  it  be 
to  beg  of  the  Almighty  and  everlasting  God, 
that  this  my  death  may  be  for  my  own  and 
(or  my  country’s  good,  and  for  the  encour- 
agement and  consolation  of  the  Catholics, 

* my  brethren.” 

Having  uttered  these  words,  he  looked 
cahniy  around  hii^,  and  was  seen  to  make 
a sign  to  some  one  in  the  cfowd.  It  was 

* Of  South  well’s  devoted  attachment  to  the  order 
which  he  had  embraced,  we  hare  ample  testiroour. 
That  of  Father  More,  the  elegant  historian  of  the 
Eoclish  mission,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted. 

**Nescio  an  quit  alios  onqoam,  post  sanctissimnm 
parentem  qios  Igoatinm.  miqorem  de  Societate  Jesn 
seosnm,  miijorem  vocationis  spie  foverit  estimati- 
onem,  ipuiro  ^nbertna  Sonthwell.”  I know  not  if 
aay  one,  oor  most  holy  founder  excepted,  ever 
cherished  a deeper  veneration  for  the  society  of 
Jesus,  or  a more  profound  sense  of  his  vocatioo, 
than  Robert  Southwell. 


to  Father  Garnet,  who,  at  the  risk  of  his 
lifo,  was  there  as  a faithful  witness  of  the 
triumph  of  his  brother  missionary.  South- 
well  then  crossed  his  hands  as  well  as  be 
was  able  upon  his  breast,  and  bowed — the 
meaning  of  the  gesture  was  unknown  to 
the  gazing  multitude — by  the  initiated  it 
was  recognized  as  a token  of  his  receiving 
the  last  absolution  from  Father  Garnet 
While  the  executioner  was  stf^ping  him 
of  the  single  frock,  which,  in  spile  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  was  the  only 
garment  he  wore,  he  said  to  the  by-stand- 
ers : Whatever  the  ministers  here  present 
may  report  of  me,  I beg  all  good  Catholics 
who  are  witnesses  of  my  end,  to  bear  tes- 
timony, that  I die  a faithful  and  obedient 
son  of  the  Church.”  He  then  blessed  him- 
self, and  with  his  eyes  raised  toward  heaven, 
repeated,  with  great  calmness  and  resigna- 
tion, those  words  of  the  Psalmist — ^^^Into 
thy  bands,  O Lord,  I commend  my  spirit” 
With  his  favorite  phrase,  Deus  metis  ef 
omnia,  and  other  short  ejaculations  upon  bis 
lips,  the  cart  was  drawn  from  under  him. 
The  unskilful  hangman  had  not  properly 
adjusted  the  rope,  so  that  it  was  some  time 
before  he  was  strangled,  the  Messed  mar- 
tyr being  several  times  seen  attempting  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross  while  he  was 
hanging.  The  letter  of  the  law  was,  to 
be  cut  down  and  embowelled  while  yet  liv- 
ing,” and  twice  or  thrice  the  executioner 
made  an  attempt  to  cot  the  rope,  in  order 
to  do  his  duty.  But  several  of  the  bystand- 
ers, and  among  the  rest.  Lord  Moon^oy, 
stepped  forward  and  stayed  his  hand ; while 
a general  cry  of  “Hold!  Hold!”  burst 
from  the  assembled  multitude,  so  edifying 
were  the  last  moments  of  the  servant  of 
Gk>d,  and  such  was  the  sympathy  he  had 
excited,  even  in  those  of  a different  way  of 
thinking.  As  he  was  still  seen  to  open  his 
eyes,  the  persons  near  him  drew  him  by 
the  legs,  to  put  him  out  of  pain ; and  when 
the  rope  was  cut,  instead  of  allowing  the 
body  to  fall  to  the  earth  and  be  dragged  to 
the  spot  where  the  embowelling  was  to  take 
place,  they  received  it  in  their  arms,  and 
bore  it  reverently  to  the  blocL  When  the 
executioner  held  up  the  bloody  head,  and 
exclaimed,  as  was  usual,  “ Qod  save  queen 
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Elizabeth!”  no  Toice  cried  Traitor!”  or 
responded  the  cnstomary  ''Amen!’*  A 
respectful  silence  prevailed,  and  tears  of  pity 
and  admiration  were  seen  in  many  an  eye. 
Lord  Moun^oy  was  heard  to  say  to  those 
around  him ; **  If  that  man  be  guilty,  Gk>d 
grant  that  I may  die  the  death  of  such  a 
culprit!”  His  head  was  fixed  on  the  point 
of  a spear,  and  placed  on  London  Bridge, 
in  the  same  spot  which,  some  fifiy  years 
before,  had  beheld  the  decapitated  head  of 
another  illustrious  man,  also  condemned  to 
bear  the  name  of  traitor,  though  posterity 
has  reversed  the  sentence — ^the  good  Sir 
Thomas  More.  The  four  quarters  of  his 
body  were  affixed  to  the  four  gates  of  the 
city,  but  were  collected  by  the  pious  soli- 
citude of  his  sister,  and  decently  interred. 

We  cannot  close  this  memoir  more  ap- 
propriately, than  by  a remarkable  extract 
from  Southwell’s  beautiful  **  Epistle  of 
Comfort  to  the  reverend  Priests  and  others, 
restrained  in  durance  for  the  Catholic 
Faith,” — a work  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  lover  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  pathetic. — “ We  find  by  experience,  that 
whosoever  suflereth,  even  though  he  suffer 
for  an  offence,  is  pitied  ; misery,  though  de- 
served, naturally  begetting  sympathy  and 


being  known  as  men  of  deep  insight  and 
penetration.  They  can  have  no  pleasure  in 
pain,  nor  any  temporal  inducement  to  un- 
dergo such  misery  ; yea,  they  have  many 
delights,  honors,  and  preferments  to  with- 
draw them  from  it ; and  by  altering  their 
opinions,  and  speaking  a word,  might  easily 
avoid  it  Certain,  therefore,  it  is,  that  they 
find  it  necessary  to  do  this ; that  conscience 
demands  it,  that  their  very  soul  lieth  thereon; 
for  mere  flesh  and  blood  could  never  bear 
up  against  such  heavy  endurance. 

But  who  is  there,  despite  of  all  he  can 
do,  who  may  not  suffer  that  by  misfortune, 
which  he  shrinks  from  suffering  in  God’s 
cause?  Why,  therefore,  fear  that  which 
cannot  be  avoided?  Live  well,  and  die 
well,  we  may ; but  live  long,  -and  not  die, 
we  cannot  We  should  not  think  life 
shortened,  when  it  is  well  ended.  He  dieth 
old  enough,  that  dieth  good.  Life  is  better 
well  bst,  than  ill  kept  If  we  be  taken  away 
in  the  flower  of  our  age,  how  can  it  be  better 
bestowed,  than  on  Him  who  gave  it  ? If 
we  die  in  Gbd’s  cause,  our  pitcher  is  broken 
over  the  fountain,  but  the  water  is  not  lost; 
it  is  only  returned  from  whence  it  was  taken. 
We  are  destined  to  a glorious  combat,  in 
which  the  mere  comfort  of  having  such 


tenderness  in  the  beholders.  But  when 
such  men  as  are  of  innocent  life,  of  virtu- 
ous conversation,  of  gravity  and  learning, 
offer  themselves  to  bear  with  fortitude  every 
extremity,  rejoice  when  they  are  tormented, 
smile  when  they  are  dismembered,  and  go 
to  death  as  they  would  to  a banquet ; when 
such  as  want  neither  dignities  to  withdraw 
them,  nor  friends  nor  families  to  withhold 
them,  nor  powerful  enemies  to  menace 
them,  are  r^y  to  exchange  their  dignity 
for  disgrace,  to  forsake  their  friends,  and 
give  themselves  into  the  hands  of  their  mor- 
tal foes,  for  nought  else  than  for  conscience’ 
sake : men  must  need  say,  as  they  did  in 
St  Cyprian’s  time : ^Mt  is  a thing  worthy 
to  be  known  ; yea,  it  is  a thing  deserving  of 
the  deepest  consideration,  for  which  a man 
is  content  to  suffer  death.”  Such  men 
want  DO  means  to  search  out  the  truth, 
having  both  heard  and  read  all  that  can  be 
said  on  either  side.  They  want  not  judg- 
ment to  discover  the  good  from  the  bad. 


honorable  lookers-on  were  enough  to  hearten 
us  against  all  efforts.  When  we  fight  in  the 
cause  of  faith,  Gk>d  and  his  angels  behold 
us,  and  Christ  himself  looketh  on  upon  the 
combatanL  What  a glorious  dignity,  what 
an  enviable  felicity,  to  fight  under  God)  >> 
the  ordainer,  and  to  be  crowned  by  Christ, 
as  the  arbiter  of  the  combat ! Let  honor  to 
the  constant,  and  remorse  to  the  lapsed, 
spur  us  to  the  conflict  Christianity  is  a 
warfare,  and  the  Christian  a spiritual  sol- 
dier ; his  weapon  is  patience,  his  leader  is 
Christ,  his  standard  is  the  cross.  Now  is  the 
alarm  sounded,  and  the  war  proclaimed; 
die  you  must  to  win  the  field.  Nor  is  this 
news  to  you,  who  have  professed  yourselves 
the  champions  of  Christ  You  know  that 
this  is  the  sovereign  victory, — by  yielding 
to  subdue,  by  dying  to  revive,  by  shedding 
your  blood  and  losing  your  life,  to  win  the 
goal  of  eternal  felicity.  Elijah  must  not 
think  much  to  let  fall  the  worthy  mantle  of 
the  flesh,  to  be  carried  to  Paradise  in  a fiery 
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chariot  Gideon  maj  willingly  break  his 
earthen  pitchers,  to  show  the  light  that 
will  confonnd  his  enemies.  Your  daily 
prayer  has  been^^^  thy  kingdom  come 
the  time  is  arrived  to  realize  the  petition. 
Let  our  adversaries,  therefore,  load  us  with 
the  infamous  titles  of  traitor  and  rebel ; let 
them  draw  us  upon  hurdles,  hang  us,  em- 
bowel us  alive,  mangle  our  limbs,  and  set 
our  quarters  upon  their  gates,  as  food  for  the 
birds  of  the  air.  We  will  answer  them  as 
the  Christians  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
olden  time  did: — ^‘Such  is  the  manner  of 
our  victory ; such  the  conqueror’s  garb ; in 
such  chariots  do  we  triumph!’  Yes,  go 
on,  ye  good  magistrates ! so  much  the  better 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  if  you  sacrifice  the 
Catholics  to  their  fury  I Rack  us,  torture 
us,  condemn  us  to  death.  You  but  renew 
what  was  done  to  them  of  old,  of  whom  it 
was  said,  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was 
the  seed  of  the  Church.  Yes,  when  sown 
in  their  blood,  the  resurrection  of  immor- 
tality springs  with  more  ample  increase. 
Our  palms  spring  the  higher  under  the 
weight  that  oppresses  them ; our  flame 
waves  brighter  by  the  attempt  to  suppress 
it;  the  spice  tree  when  shaken  yieldeth  a 
richer  odor.  By  persecuting  us,  you  till 
imd  manure  the  ground  of  the  Church ; you 
think  to  root  out  the  core,  and  you  do  but 
transplant  the  germs  that  will  spring  up  in 
a more  plentiful  harvest  You  think  it  is 
the  seminary  priest  that  enlarges  the  Catho- 
lic faith ; know,  that  it  is  yourselves  who 
make  the  chief  seminary,  from  which  the 
Catholics  spread.  Though  their  voice  doth 
avail  something,  yet  comparatively  it  doth 
but  little.  The  voice  of  the  blOod  of  your 
murdered  brethren  crieth  aloud  against  you, 
and  this  voice  it  is  that  so  forcibly  prevails. 
The  missionary  announces  what  books 
might  teach ; your  deeds  teach  that  which 
books  could  never  do,  and  gain  over  more 
disciples  than  words.  Our  constancy  under 
aufiering  and  trial  forces  men  to  look 'more 
closely  into  our  cause ; and  thus,  by  seeking 
they  find,  in  finding  they  believe,  and  be- 
lieving, they  become  as  ready  to  die  as  our- 
selves. Our  prisons  preach.  Our  wounds 
convert;  nay,  our  very  dead  bodies  are  able 
to  confound  heresy.  You  have  labored  to 


suppress  us  these  twenty-six  years,  and  yet 
from  our  very  ashes  springeth  increase ; and 
our  dead  bones,  as  Ezekiel  prophecied,  ‘ are 
come  to  be  a high  army.’  By  the  thunders 
of  your  rage,  the  cloud  of  error  is  dissolved, 
and  the  earth  watered  with  profitable  show- 
ers, to  the  ripening  of  the  com  of  God. 

*‘But  for  ourselves,  we  would  render 
good  for  evil ; for  your  hatred,  charity,  for 
your  ill  treatment,  prayer.  We  would  wil- 
lingly purchase  your  salvation  with  our 
dearest  blood.  But  bow  well  soever  we  be 
aflected  towards  you,  take  heed  that  the 
earth  which  receiveth  our  blood,  cry  not 
aloud  against  you,  agreeably  to  that  saying, 

‘ The  voice  of  thy  brother’s  blood  crieth  out 
of  the  earth!’  For  ourselves,  from  our 
hearts  we  forgive  your  injuries  towards  us, 
and  only  pity  your  abuse  of  God’s  benefits  ; 
that,  in  return  for  His  favors  towards  you, 
you  should  persecute  his  flock,  hinder  the 
course  of  his  religion,  yea,  endeavor  to 
abolish  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Alas ! your  labor  is  in  vain  ; but  incalcula- 
ble your  ofience.  She  is  a vessel  of  safety ; 
howsoever  the  sea  rage,  or  the  winds  beat ; 
however  tossed  among  the  waves,  she  can- 
not sink,  having  Him  at  the  helm,  of  whom 
it  is  said,  that  * the  winds  and  the  sea  obey 
Him.’ 

We  are  fallen  upon  times  which  many 
of  our  forefathers  desired  to  see, — times, 
when  they  might  not  only  profit  the  Church 
by  the  example  of  their  life,  but  also — and 
how  dearly  did  they  desire  it ! — by  the  effu- 
sion of  their  blood.  When  England  was 
Catholic,  she  had  many  glorious  confes- 
sors ; it  is  for  the  honor  and  benefit  of  our 
country,  that  she  should  also  have  to  boast 
of  her  martyrs  ; and  we  have  now,  Gh>d  be 
thanked ! such  martyr-makers  in  authority, 
as  mean,  if  they  have  their  will,  to  make 
saints  enough  to  furnish  all  our  churches 
with  treasure,  when  it  shall  please  God  to 
restore  them  to  their  true  honors.  And 
doubt  not,  lest  either  they  or  their  posterity, 
shall  see  the  very  prisons  of  execution  be- 
come places  of  reverence  and  devotion  ; and 
the  scattered  bones  of  those  who  have  suf- 
fered in  this  cause,  though  now  thought 
unworthy  of  Christian  burial,  then  shrined 
in  gold,  and  held  in  the  highest  respect. 
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Let  U8,  then,  profit  by  so  favorable  an  oc- 
casion of  preferment  in  the  court  of  the 
Most  High,  and  be  as  studious,  in  this  age, 
to  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  watering  Qod’s 
Church  with  our  blood,  as  our  forefathers 
were  to  further  it  by  their  virtuous  exam- 
ple, and  by  the  glory  of  their  good  works. 
‘ The  kingdom  of  heaven,*  says  St.  Augus- 
tine, * requirelh  no  price  but  thyself.  It  is 
worth  all  thou  art:  give  thyself,  and  thou  shalt 
have  it.*  Oh!  thrice  happy  you,  who  are 
now  on  the  last  step  to  this  glory ! Joy  in 
your  happiness;  but  in  the  midst  of  your  joy, 
forget  not  us.  Pray  that  God  may  accept  us 
also,  and  promote  us  to  the  like  happiness.** 

We  offer  no  comment  upon  the  above  ex- 
tract. Its  eloquence,  and  the  prophetic 
spirit  which  it  breathes,  will  at  once  have 
struck  every  reader. 

Southwell’s  merits  as  a poet  were  fully 
appreciated  in  his  day ; of  this  upwards  of 
ten  editions,  in  twice  that  number  of  years, 
is  a sufiicient  proof ; and  yet  few  works  have 
become  more  rare,  a single  copy  in  Long- 


man’s poetical  catalogue  being  marked  at 
six  guineas.  Were  any  testimonials  needed 
in  favor  of  their  merits,  the  names  of  such 
eminent  critics  as  Sir  Elgerton  Brydges,  Mr. 
Ellis,  and  Mr.  Headley,  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  The  former  observes,  that 
**  a deep,  moral  pathos,  illumined  by  fer- 
vent piety,  marked  every  thing  Southwell 
wrote,  either  in  prose  or  verse.  There  is 
something,”  he  adds,  singularly  simple, 
chaste,  eloquent  and  fluent  in  his  diction  on 
all  occasions.”  “ Southwell’s  poems,” 
says  Mr.  !Blhs,  all  of  which  are  on  moral 
or  religious  subjects,  are  far  from  deserving 
the  neglect  which  they  have  experienced.** 
Another  judicious  critic  observes:  “That 
even  those,  who  least  love  the  religion  of 
the  author,  must  admire  and  praise  his  wri- 
tings, and  regret  that  neither  his  sim|de 
strains  in  prose,  nor  his  polished  mene, 
should  have  yet  obtained  a collected  edition 
of  his  works  for  general  readers.”  Onr 
next  number  will  contain  some  extracts  from 
his  poetical  writings. 


From  the  Dublin  Review. 
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Ltfe  and  Times  (f  John  ReuehUn  or  Caption, 
the  Father  of  the  Reformation,  By  F. 
Barham,  Esq.  London:  1843. 

WHATEVER  ills  afflicted  this  fair 
realm  of  England,  from  her  con- 
version to  Christianity  under  St.  Augus- 
tine down  to  the  fatal  epoch  of  1534,  were 
most  assuredly  not  attributable  to  the  reli- 
gion which,  during  that  long  and  interest- 
ing period  of  her  history,  grew  and  flour- 
ished upon  her  soil  in  so  singular  a degree : 
for  that  was  a religion  more  peculiarly 
adapted  to  bring  a blessing  on  the  land, — 
a vision  fair  of  peace  and  rest making 
it  a land  of  hills  and  plains  expecting  rain 
from  heaven,  and  which  the  Lord  God  for 
ever  visited,  keeping  his  eyes  for  ever  on  it, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  unto  the  end 


thereof;”  (Deut  xi,  11,  12;)  devoting  her 
whole  substance  in  this,  to  the  interests  of 
a future  world,  and  consecrating  her  whole 
self,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  to  those 
hallowed  purposes. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  a religioa 
which  ever  made  the  Church  her  home- 
stead. There  she  enthroned  her  God  in 
splendid  pageantry,  collecting  all  her  means 
to  honor  Him  whom  she  adored,  and  at- 
tracting to  His  worship  all  the  people  over 
whom  she  ruled.  There  was  enticing  ima- 
gery for  the  young,  and  solemn  service  for 
the  old ; the  note  of  sorrow  or  of  triumph 
in  her  voice,  the  sign  of  mourning  or  of 
gladness  on  her  altars,  the  daughter  of  Sion 
robed  in  “ the  garments' of  her  glory,”  or 
clad  in  the  weeds  of  her  affliction,  as  the 
season  su^ested ; the  emblem  of  redemp- 
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tion  elevated  upon  high,  that  while  they  ; are  burdened,  and  I will  ease  and  refresh 
gazed  upon  the  sad  symbol  of  their  faith  it  > you dispensing  relief  to  all  the  miseries, 
might  excite  compunction,  and  with  com-  i temptations,  and  afflictions  with  which  the 
punction  hope,  and  with  hope  charity.  ; poor  wayfarer  in  this  valley  of  tears  is  sure 
More  elevated  still,  they  beheld  the  rep  re-  to  be  tried,  bewildered  or  oppressed, 

sentation  of  the  last  and  awful  doom,  with  | It  was  the  religion  which,  from  St.  Au> 
Him  who  was  crucified  for  the  sins  of  gustine  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  never  omitted 

men  coming  in  great  majesty  and  power  to  I to  put  forth  the  most  splendid  examples  of 
judge  mankind  by  the  standard  of  the  cross,  the  noblest  virtues,  of  the  most  steadfast 

attended  by  choirs  of  angels  to  minister  to  ; faith,  the  most  heroic  courage,  and  the 
his  will,  with  companies  of  prophets  and  : most  ardent  charity ; leaving  monuments  of 
armies  of  martyrs  to  attest  the  judgment,  zeal  to  attest  the  disinterested  and  benignant 

and  the  whole  host  of  heaven  to  do  homage  piety  of  men  who  enthroned  the  covenant 

to  his  wisdom  and  his  justice;  the  blessed  of  God  in  the  heart,  and  gave  it  dominion 

on  the  right  and  the  reprobate  on  the  left,  a over  the  passions. 

gleam  of  eternal  brightness  indicating  the  re-  It  was  the  only  religion  which  ever  pos- 
ward  of  the  one,  and  sulphurous  flame  and  sessed  within  herself  such  incentives  to 

tormenting  spirits  the  portion  of  the  other.  virtue,  or  which  provided  such  safe-guards 

But  this  was  not  the  only  instruction  which  : against  vice;  which  ever  realized  the  coun- 
the  pious  votary  might  read  in  the  decora-  sels  of  the  ^spel,  and  of  frail,  sinful  crea- 
tion of  the  material  temple.  If  his  soul  tures,  made  men  rich  in  virtue,’^ — ^bury- 

were  oppressed  or  his  eyes  wearied  by  the  ing  them  in  peace,  but  giving  them  a name 

contemplation  of  this  awful  scene,  and  he  | which  liveth  unto  generation  and  genera- 
sought  relief  by  casting  them  on  the  ground,  tion  (Eccles.  xliv,  6,  14),  and  sending  their 

there  was  still  a lesson  ready  for  him,  for  souls  to  that  blessed  abode,  where  **  God 

they  but  rested  on  the  memorials  of  the  shall  wipe  away  aU  tears  from  their  eyes : 

dead.  If  he  were  a sinner  he  was  again  and  death  shall  be  no  more,  nor  mourning, 

struck  with  terror ; if  he  were  looking  with  nor  crying,  nor  sorrow,  for  the  former 

pious  expectation  for  what  was  to  come,  things  are  passed  away.’’ 

he  read  his  hope  and  his  consolation;  for  It  was  the  religion  which,  even  '^in  the 
he  knew  that  if  death  were  the  destruction  darkest  times,  was  ever  found  to  be  fighting 

of  the  wicked,  it  was  also  the  resurrection  the  cause  of  truth  and  right  against  sin,  to 

of  the  just  Around  him  he  beheld  depicted  be  a witness  for  God,  or  defending  the  poor, 

the  w We  story  of  revelation,  to  elevate  the  or  purifying  or  reforming  her  own  func- 

mind  by  teaching  it  the  dignity  of  a Chris-  ; Uooaries,  or  promoting  peace,  or  maintain- 
tian,  and  the  value  6f  an  immortal  soul ; the  ing  the  holy  faith  cbmmitted  to  her  and 

end  for  which  it  was  created,  and  the  price  it  was  the  only  religion  that  ever  put  forth 

paid  for  its  redemption.  They  were  all  ap-  all  her  energies,  or  combated  successfully 

pliances  to  excite  devotion,  and  every  re-  in  such  a cause. 

quisite  to  satisfy  it, — the  daily  sacrifice,  the  And  thus  it  was  that  the  ancient  religion 
varied  service,  the  frequent  prayer,  the  of  the  realm  covered  the  land  with  conse- 

priest  of  God  to  distribute  his  graces,  to  crated  spots,  where  men  were  separated 

give  strength  to  the  weak  and  fresh  vigor  from  this  troubled  world,  and  carried  into 

to  the  strong,  to  relieve  the  penitent  of  his  serene  and  tranquil  regions  before  their 

burden  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  impress  time — where  they  escaped  from  the  thorny 

the  judgments  of  heaven  on  the  obdurate  desert  to  dwell  among  enamelled  meads — 

sinner, — to  afford  consolation  to  the  sor-  from  the  contagious  atmosphere  of  every 

rowful,  courage  to  the  timid  and  assurance  ; vice  to  the  salubrious  abodes  of  every  vir- 
to  the  diffident ; in  fine,  through  the  powers  tue.  They  ^‘who  were  better  than  the 

conferred  upon  her  ministers  by  her  divine  ; world  in  their  youth,  or  weary  of  it  in  their 
Founder,  aa  the  vicegerents  of  Him  who 

said^^^Come  to  me  all  ye  wiio^bbor  and  * BritiA  CHiie. 
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age they  whose  sensitive  nature  rendered 
them  alike  incapable  of  resisting  either  the 
soft  breeze  or  the  rude  blasts  whose  sympa- 
thizing tenderness  ever  melted  before  the 
feelings,  or  whose  unresisting  timidity  ever 
yielded  before  the  violence  of  others  ; they 
whose  iniquities  sat  heavier  on  them  than 
they  could  bear  to  carry  amidst  the  haunts 
of  sin,  and  who  must  needs  lay  them  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross ; they  whose  pilgrimage  of 
toil  and  mourning  had  so  bruised  the  heart 
that  it  could  alone  be  healed  within  the 
balmy  influence  of  the  cloister,  because 
there  alone  the  voice  of  God  could  reach 
it  amidst  the  sacred  stillness,  converting  its 
sorrows  into  love, — all  found  their  solace 
and  their  joy  within  these  holy  precincts. 

There,  too,  it  was,  that  the  apostolic  man 
was  schooled  in  the  science  of  the  saints, 
till  he  went  forth  as  the  herald  of  salvation 
on  his  triumphant  course,  conquering  sin 
and  death,  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  faith, 
and  establishing  the  kingdom  of  God  upon 
earth. 

There  it  was  that  the  storms  of  a thou- 
sand years  swept  unheeded  over  the  virtue, 
which  required  the  protection  of  the  sanc- 
tuary to  bring  it  to  maturity,  and  where 
alone  the  sublime  perfection  of  the  Gospel 
could  be  attained : there,  that  men  were 
congregated  together  to  pray  for  the  sins  of 
their  fellow-men — ‘‘  for  a world  which  for- 
gets to  pray  for  itself” — and  to  invoke  the 
blessings  of  €k)d  upon  his  fallen  creatures. 

There  it  was  that  the  arts  and  sciences 
found  their  cradle  and  their  refuge,  in  a rude 
and  troubled  age ; there  the  lives  of  the 
saints  were  chronicled,  and  the  history  of 
passing  events  recorded  that  otherwise  had 
been  lost  in  oblivion. 

There  it  was  that  the  word  of  Gk>d  was 
treasured  up,  and  explored  for  the  benefit  of 
others  with  less  learning  and  less  leisure 
than  themselves,  and  there,  even,  that  the 
classic  lore  of  antiquity  was  preserved  for 
the  amusement  and  instruction  of  after  gene- 
rations, till  the  arts  of  more  modem  days 
were  to  place  them  beyond  all  future  danger; 
then,  as  now,  ‘‘  a cloister  without  a library 
was  said  to  be  like  a castle  without  an  ar- 
mory.” 

There  it  was  that  the  renunciation  of  the 


superfluities  of  life  was  reckoned  an  honora- 
ble and  meritorious  sacrifice,  and  men  were 
content  to  be  abstemious  themselves  to  en- 
joy the  means  of  gratifying  the  necessities 
of  others ; for  there  the  hand  of  charity 
doled  out  the  daily  pittance  to  the  destitute, 
without  any  oflTensive  inquiry  into  the  cause 
of  a distress,  the  presence  of  which  was 
alone  a sufficient  recommendation  for  relief. 
The  spiritual,  too,  kept  pace  with  the  cor- 
poral works  of  mercy,  and  while  food  for 
the  body  was  distributed  without,  food  for 
the  soul  was  abundantly  supplied  within. 

It  was  the  monastic  rule  that  enabled  the 
possessors  of  the  abbey  lands  to  let  them  on 
easy  terms,  which,  together  with  the  hos- 
pitalities and  charities  which  they  practised, 
served  as  a check  on  the  rapacity  or  cruelty 
of  the  feudal  baron  ; and,  as  a consequence, 
a prosperous  tenantry  and  a happy  people 
were  sure  to  grow  up  around  the  sanctuary. 
The  same  benefits  were  conferred  by  the 
property  of  the  prelates  and  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  so  that  it  became  a proverb,  that 
it  was  better,  to  be  governed  by  a bishop’s 
crozierthan  by  a monarch’s  sceptre:”  and 
such  was  the  condition  of  about  a fourth 
part  of  the  kingdom,  from  which  not  an 
eighth  probably  of  the  revenue  was  collected. 
Yet  another  blessing  did  they  bring  with 
them,  that  when  war  and  misery  had  well 
nigh  desolated  the  land,  through  the  reckless 
ambition  of  some  daring  noble,  or  the  rough 
tyranny  of  some  lawless  sovereign,  these 
“ cities  of  refuge  ” usually  escaped  the 
general  wreck,  and  remained  as  nurseries  of 
virtue  and  of  learning,  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  people ; while,  if  the  Church  also  fell 
into  disorder  or  decay,  from  similar  causes 
or  from  other  untoward  circumstances,  it 
was  the  monasteries  that  ever  furnished  the 
materials  for  its  reform. 

Such  were  among  the  blessings  which  the 
religion  of  our  ancestors  conferred  upon  the 
country.  But  there  were  others  still ; let  us 
take  them  discursively , as  they  present  them- 
selves to  the  mind,  without  order  or  method. 

It  was  the  only  region  which  has  ever 
really  dedicated  to  God  what  belongs  to 
Gk>d,  lavishing  the  richest  produce  both  of 
art  and  nature  in  His  service,  and  making 
all  things  subservient  to  her  sacred  and  ex- 
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alted  destinies ; adorning  the  world  with 
temples  for  His  worship,  which,  having 
taken  centuries  to  erect — and  as  many  cen- 
turies having  since  passed  over  them — still 
stand  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  lovers 
of  the  beautiful  and  sublime,  and  to  attest 
the  superior  zeal  and  piety  inspired  by  the 
ancient  faith. 

It  was  the  reb’gion  under  which  England 
was  governed  without  a standing  army,  a 
star  chamber,  a national  debt,  or  poor  law 
unions ; under  which  all  the  best  and  proud- 
est institutions  of  the  country  rose  and 
flourished,  and  attained  maturity ; which 
freed  the  nation  from  the  tyrannical  exac- 
tions of  the  forest  laws,  and  which  won, 
and  then  consecrated  by  her  sanction,  the 
great  charter  of  our  liberties. 

It  was  the  only  religion  that  ever  really 
provided,  without  any  state  assistance,  for 
the  education  of  all  classes — of  the  poor  as 
well  as  of  the  rich — in  school,  in  convent, 
or  in  college. 

It  was  the  only  religion  that  has  ever 
filled  the  hospitals  with  unpaid  attendants, 
who,  actuated  solely  by  the  charily  of  the 
Gospel,  have  brought  every  virtue  of  the 
Gospel  with  them,  and  supplied  with  a kind 
heart  and  a devout  zeal  the  best  remedies 
for  the  body,  because  administered  in  con- 
junction with  the  best  medicines  for  the 
soul. 

It  was  the  first  religion  that  ever  advoca- 
ted the  cause  of  the  slave  in  the  face  of 
power  and  interest,  which  broke  down  the 
wall  of  separation  between  the  singular  and 
even  antagonist  diversities  of  the  human 
race,  and  placed  “ the  son  of  the  stranger  ’’ 
upon  an  equality  with  the  more  favored  and 
cherished  of  her  children.  It  was  the  only 
religion  which  ever  established  a company 
for  the  redemption  of  captives,  even  at  the 
risk  of  their  own  liberty,  and  which,  after  an 
honorable  existence  of  six  hundred  years, 
still  survives  the  occasion  for  which  it  was 
created;  the  only  religion  in  which  piety 
and  humanity  have  united  to  conquer  the 
repugnance  of  our  nature,  and  to  congre- 
gate men  of  feeling  hearts  and  enlightened 
minds  within  the  dark  caverns  of  the  un- 
healthy mine,  burying  themselves  alive 
within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  the  sub- 
Vou  II —No.  9. 


lime  exercise  of  corporal  and  spiritual 
works  of  mercy  to  the  wretched  inmates 
of  those  dreary  abodes,  and  whom  the  ava- 
rice of  their  fellow-men  had  condemned  to 
this  service  of  privation  and  misery. 

It  was  the  only  religion  that  ever  threw 
her  mantle  over  the  persecuted,  the  forlorn, 
and  the  unfortunate.  Her  voice  was  ever 
raised  in  their  defence,  and  her  laws  were 
ever  devised  for  their  protection.  She  never 
failed  to  provide  shelter  and  hospitality  for 
the  houseless  traveller ; the  wayfaring  man 
of  business,  the  prince,  the  prelate,  and  the 
pilgrim,  all  equally  partook  of  the  charity 
which  the  pious  care  of  the  faithful  of  old, 
had  so  munificently  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
men  bound  by  the  most  solemn  compact  to 
do  good  service  to  all  comers ; while  the 
house  of  God,  which  they  tenanted  and 
served  more  especially,  stood  open  to  yield 
its  consolations  where  more  was  lacked  than 
mere  bodily  rest  and  refreshment— that 
which  might  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the 
soul,  heal  the  scathed  spirit,  and  ease  the 
burdened  conscience.  Even  the  most  bold 
and  indiflerent,  in  those  “ ages  of  faith,” 
muttered  a hasty  Pater  and  Ave,  and  crossed 
themselves  before  they  lefl  the  hospitable  roof, 
and  set  forth  upon  their  perilous  way ; 
while  the  sober  and  thoughtful  made  their 
more  fervent  orisons  at  the  altar  of  God, 
oflered  up  their  griefs  and  their  repentance, 
their  hopes  and  their  supplications,  to  the 
avenger  of  evil  and  the  rewarder  of  good, 
the  refuge  of  the  weak  and  the  comforter  of 
the  afflicted,  that  their  pangs  might  be  as- 
suaged and  their  fears  dispelled,  claiming 
the  protection  of  heaven,  in  the  true  feel- 
ing of  a Christian,  against  the  wiles  of  Satan 
and  the  machinations  of  wicked  men ; but 
more  especially  against  the  hazards  with 
which  those  devout  yet  troubled  times  too 
often  beset  the  path  of  the  wanderer  in  this 
wilderness  of  sin  and  sorrow.  There  was  a 
community  of  sentiment  also  between  the 
casual  guest  and  his  hospitable  hosts, 
which  imparted  such  a consciousness  of 
sympathy  in  all  his  feelings  as  infinitely  to 
heighten  the  boon  conferred  upon  him— 
which  indeed  seemed  to  be  rather  the  imme- 
diate providence  of  heaven  than  the  extorted 
charily  of  man, — and  sent  the  pilgrim  on 
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his  way  with  a hymn  of  gratitude  to  the 
giver  of  aH  good  gifts,  and  of  increased  con- 
fidence in  His  favor. 

It  was  the  only  religion  that  ever  conse- 
crated matrimony  with  a sacrament,  or  hon- 
ored celibacy  as  one  of  the  first  of  virtues, 
remembering  that  the  throne  of  the  Lamb  is 
surrounded  by  spotless  virgins,  who  enjoy 
the  blessed  privilege  of  wailing  on  Him 
wherever  he  goeth. 

It  was  the  only  rehgion  that  ever  peopled 
the  desert  with  anchorites,  or  filled  the  clois- 
ter with  penitents  from  among  the  gay  and 
dissolute ; the  only  one  that  ever  gained  a 
barbarous  people  to  civilization  and  Christi- 
anity ; the  only  one  that  ever  sent  a tide  of 
devoted  warriors  to  stem  the  torrent  of  an 
infidel  fanaticism  which  threatened  to  de- 
vastate the  whole  inheritance  of  Christ ; the 
only  one  that  ever  converted  a romantic 
lover  into  a true  knight,  or  of  a fanatic  made 
a saint. 

It  was  the  religion  that  made  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  exclaim,  in  the  gratitude  of  his 
triumph,  that  he  would  never  wear  a 
crown  of  gold  in  that  city  wherein  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world  had  w’orn  a crown  of 
thorns  j”  which  induced  Rodolpheof  Haps- 
burgh,  the  sceptre  not  being  at  hand,  to 
seize  the  crucifix,  saying,  “This  is  my 
sceptre.  I’ll  have  no  other and  when  Gre- 
gory VII  thus  expressed  himself  on  his 
death-bed,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  every 
worldly  sorrow,  “because  I loved  justice, 
and  hated  iniquity,  therefore  do  I die  in 
exile,”  that  inspired  a bystander  to  comfort 
him  by  the  reply,  “ Sir,  there  is  no  place  of 
exile  for  you,  for  the  Lord  hath  given  you 
the  nations  for  your  inheritance,  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  earth  for  the  limits  of 
your  dominion.” 

It  was  the  only  religion  that  ever  knit  all 
hearts  together  in  blessed  unity,  which  res- 
trained the  unlawful  wanderings  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  stifled  schism  in  its  birth,  re- 
pressed error,  reduced  the  loftiest  spirits  as 
well  as  the  meanest  understandings  to  a 
just  obedience,  established  a happy  sympa- 
thy between  the  greatest  and  the  least,  placed 
the  prince  and  the  peasant  side  by  side  on 
the  bare  pavement  of  her  splendid  temples, 
elevating  the  hopes  of  the  one  and  depres- 


1 

I‘  sing  the  pride  of  the  other,  and  instructing 
both  in  that  wholesome  truth,  that  they 
worshipped  a God  who  was  no  respecter  of 
persons.  It  was  the  only  religion  that,  by 
^ sound  of  anointed  bell,  has  ever  invited  the 
5 poor  husbandman  to  prayer  before  the  rising 
< of  the  sun,  and  has  assembled  him  again  at 
5 the  termination  of  his  labors,  when  crowds 
! of  pious  and  believing  souls  came  to  sanc- 
\ tify  the  declining  day  by  filling  the  house  of 
j God  with  their  holy  chaunt,  and  profiering 
I their  supplications  to  heaven  for  protection 
till  the  coming  morning. 

It  was  the  only  religion  that  ever  re- 
j spected  the  censures  of  the  Church,  and  ex- 
\ hibited  to  the  Christian  world  the  spectacle 
of  a sovereign  prince  remaining  for  three 
\ hundred  years  without  sepulture — as  did 
I Raymond  of  Toulouse — because  he  died 
] under  the  ban  of  a spiritual  attainder,  the 
I open  enemy  of  God  ; the  only  one  that  ever 
' produced  a prelate  bold  enough  to  close  the 
I doors  of  the  s nctuary  against  imperial  ma- 
! je&ty,  considering  even  the  presence  of  an 
j emperor — the  fountain  of  honor,  the  anoint- 
; ed  of  God,  and  the  depository  of  his  power 
I — as  a profane  intrusion,  wdien  excluded, 
i by  his  crimes,  from  the  communion  of  the 
\ faithful. 

I It  was  the  only  religion  w^hich,  at  the 
j voice  of  outraged  virtue,  ever  shut  her  tem- 
j pies,  hushed  her  bells,  and  made  a whole 
s people  mourn  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  till 
< the  sirv^  of  their  brethren  were  expiated  in 
j repentance ; the  only  one  that  ever  brought 
I an  oflending  sovereign  to  kneel  in  sorrow 

iand  humiliation  as  a suppliant  for  pardon  at 
the  feet  of  the  common  father  of  the  faithful, 
the  common  protector  of  afflicted  humanity. 
J It  was  the  only  religion  in  which  the 
I rights  of  the  people  were  ever  respected, 
\ and  in  which,  for  ten  centuries  and  more, 
I the  canonical  law,  or  at  least  imprescripti- 
I ble  usage,  required  their  consent  and  co- 
j operation  in  the  election  of  bishops  to 
govern  the  Church  of  God,  and  even  in  the 

I>  appointment  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  him- 
self ; and  such  was  the  confidence  reposed 
in  their  decision,  that  vox  popttH,  vox  Dei, 
became  a proverb ; and  this  honorable  pri- 
vilege might  have  remained  in  their  posses- 
sion to  this  day,  had  not  the  vices  with 
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which  they  became  infected,  and  the  new 
order  of  things  which  grew  up  within  the 
republic  of  Christendom,  justly  deprived 
them  of  it. 

It  was  the  only  religion  that  could  ever 
boast  of  the  miraculous  attestations  of  hea- 
ven in  its  favor,  and  which,  in  every  age, 
has  gone  forth,  and  the  signs  have  followed, 
casting  out  devils,  speaking  strange  longues, 
healing  the  sick,  curing  the  lame,  giving 
sight  to  the  blind,  and  raising  the  dead  to 
life. 

It  was  the  only  religion  that  has  ever 
sung  the  song  of  triumph  over  the  solitary 
grave  of  a martyred  missionary  among  the 
trackless  deserts  of  the  new  world ; and 
which,  imparting  fresh  energies  to  their 
zeal,  has  carried  the  messengers  of  God 
with  an  heroic  perseverance  onwards  in 
their  enterprise,  till,  after  incredible  efforts 
and  sacrifices,  they  at  length  reduced  within 
the  boundaries  of  civilization  whole  tribes 
of  savage  wanderers,  almost  as  impatient 
of  control  as  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forests 
in  which  they  dwelt,  and  converted  them 
into  a Christian  republic,  the  most  perfect 
that  ever  graced  the  annals  of  the  human 
race. 

It  was  the  only  religion  that  has  ever 
carried  the  glad  tidings  of  a crucified  Re- 
deemer among  the  empires  of  the  east ; 
among  a people  as  singular  for  their  civili- 
zation, as  for  their  obstinate  repugnance  to 
the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  where  religion, 
after  struggling  under  alternate  destinies 
for  three  hundred  years,  fertilizing  the 
fields  of  Christianity  with  the  blood  of  one 
hundred  thousand  martyrs, — numbers  of 
them  immolated  under  the  most  excrucia- 
ting torments, — still  presents  attractions  to 
the  pious  zeal  of  the  missionary,  who,  at 
the  peril  of  his  life,  brings  succor  to  the 
persecuted  and  dispirited  remnant  of  what 
were  once  so  many  flourishing  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.* 

It  was  lh«  only  religion,  which,  by  its 
love  of  labor,  and  its  patient  industry,  has 


ever  converted  an  arid  desert  into  a fruit- 
ful garden,  and  reared  the  standard  of  the 
cross  among  the  mountain  tops, — that  cross, 

“ whose  breadth  is  charity,  whose  length  is 
eternity,  whose  height  is  almighty  power,  j 
and  whose  depth  is  unsearchable  wisdom,'*  | 
hallowing  even  the  rugged  summits  of  j 
some  desolate  rock,  by  transforming  it  into 
the  abode  of  piety  and  virtue ; or,  which 
planting  the  sacred  emblem  of  our  redemp- 
tion along  the  common  thoroughfare,  in- 
vited the  weary  pilgrim  to  offer  up  his  sor-  : 
rows  on  the  altar  of  Calvary,  to  drop  a tear 
of  compunction  for  his  share  in  that  tragedy 
of  wo,  to  slake  his  thirst  at  that  fountain 
of  life,  and  gather  strength  and  joy  through 
the  merits  and  sufferings  of  his  Saviour. 

It  was  the  only  religion  that  ever  enlisted 
a society  of  volunteers  in  the  cause  of  char- 
ity, to  do  daily  duty  amidst  the  dreary  re- 
gions of  the  Alps,  within  the  limits  of  eter- 
nal snows  and  incessant  storm,  beyond  the 
habitation  of  man  and  the  boundary  line  ' 
of  vegetation — a society  which  a thousand 
years  of  ceaseless  labor,  has  not  robbed  of 
the  fresh  vigor  of  its  youth,  and  which  still 
affords  shelter  and  protection  from  the  dan- 
gers of  those  inhospitable  climes  to  all  who 
need  it,  let  their  creed  or  color  be  what  it 
may. 

It  was  the  religion  which  alone  has 
adorned  the  calendar  with  its  thousand 
saints,-^wilh  an  Anthony,  a Benedict,  a 
Bruno,  a Bernard,  a Dominic,  a Francis, 
an  Ignatius,  a Xavier,  a Vincent  of  Paula, 
a Borromeo,  a Francis  of  Sales,  and  Philip  J 
Neri — men  who  are  despised  and  dishonored  | 
by  the  world,  but  who,  if  we  estimate  great-  < 
ness  by  the  only  true  criterion,  the  benefits  | 
conferred  upon  mankind,  are  infinitely  su-  ! 
perior  to  those  who  contemn  them  ; so  that  | 
well  may  we  apply  to  them  and  to  our-  S 
selves  those  prophetic  words  of  wisdom,  | 
“We  fools  esteemed  their  life  madness,  and  | 
their  end  without  honor ; behold  how  they  > 
are  numbered  amongst  the  children  of  God,  < 
and  their  lot  is  among  the  saints ! " | 


* Id  1596,  there  were  in  China  about  half  a rail- 
lion  of  Christians,  with  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  churches;  and  in  Japan,  in  1716,  three 
hundred  thousand  Christians,  and  three  hundred 
chnrebes,  all  through  the  indefatigable  labors  of  the 
Dominicans,  Franeiscans,  and  Jesuits. 


It  was  the  religion  in  which  “ the  cove- 
nant of  the  priesthood  " has  alone  remained 
for  ever  in  one  unbroken  line,  verifying  the 
promises  of  God  to  Peter,  and  through 
Peter,  to  Peter's  successors,  “ Thou  art  Pe- 
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ter,  and  upen  this  rock  I will  baild  my 
Church,  and  the  gales  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
rail  against  it ; and  to  thee  will  I give  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  whatever 
ye  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven,  whatever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth, 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven,’’  and  then  con- 
firming the  everlasting  compact  by  the  as- 
surance ^Mhat  heaven  and  earth  should 
pass  away,  but  that  His  word  should  not 
pass.”  Look  at  the  singular  verification  of 
this  great  covenant  in  that  eternal  and  mys- 
terious city,  which,  serving  for  a thousand 
years  as  the  capital  of  the  last  and  most 
powerful  of  the  five  great  empires,  was  ap- 
pointed also  as  the  spot  wherein  the  grain 
of  mustard-seed  was  to  take  root  and  grow 
into  a tree,  which,  nourished  by  the  blood 
of  martyrs,  soon  covered  with  its  shadow 
all  the  limits  of  the  earth  : a capital,  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  a few  ages,  in  which  the 
rising  religion  had  to  struggle  for  its  as- 
cendancy with  ail  the  powers  and  princi- 
palities of  this  world  of  pomp  and  vanity, 
and  of  the  world  of  darkness  and  of  Satan, 
was  transferred  to  the  sovereignty  of  him 
whose  only  claim  was  his  rightful  heritage 
from  the  poor  fisherman,  Peter,  who,  in 
the  pride  of  her  imperial  sway,  had  been 
barbarously  and  ignominiously  crucified  as 
a worthless  and  ignorant  impostor.  The 
heir  of  Peter  he  was  the  only  lawful  de- 
pository of  the  “ perpetual  covenant,”  and 
which,  for  its  blessed  fulfilment  under  an 
over-ruling  and  Almighty  Providence,  he 
has  faithfully  transmitted  to  every  succeed- 
ing generation ; while  the  covenant  itself, 
in  eternal  memorial  of  its  divine  origin,  like 
that  to  which  it  had  succeeded,  written,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  tablets  of  heaven  by  the 
finger  of  God  in  the  great  cathedral  of  Chris- 
tendom, the  house  of  prayer  for  all  na- 
tions!” (Isaias  Ivi,  7)— hangs  suspended 
over  the  tomb  of  Peter, — over  the  very 
relics  of  the  simple,  unlettered  fisherman, 
to  whom  that  covenant  was  made,  with  all 
the  splendor  of  art  and  nature  collected 
around  to  honor  and  adorn  the  most  gor- 
geous temple  ever  erected  to  God,  or  the 
most  superb  monument  ever  raised  over  the 
remains  of  man!  Can  any  one  doubt  then 
of  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophetic 


pledge  ? Behold  it  verified  to  the  letter  in 
the  material  Church;  while  history,  and 
the  attesting  faith  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  Christians  dispersed  through- 
out the  universe,  yet  all  professing  alle- 
giance to  this  same  successor  of  Peter, — 
with  those  who  first  afflicted  her  bowing 
down  to  her,  and  those  who  slandered  her 
worshipping  the  steps  of  her  feet,  and  call- 
ing the  city  of  Peter,  the  city  of  the  Lord — 
all  proclaim  its  verification  in  the  spiritual ! 
(See  Isaias  Iv,  14.) 

Such  being  the  characteristics  of  the  re- 
ligion which  prevailed  in  these  islands  pre- 
vious to  their  fatal  separation  from  the  cen- 
tre of  Christendom,  it  is  clear  that  we  must 
look  to  other  causes  for  the  miseries  which, 
even  then,  too  frequently  afflicted  the  land ; 
nor  need  we  go  far  in  our  investigation  for 
the  discovery.  For  it  was  not  the  Lord 
who  had  “deceived  this  people,  saying: 
you  shall  have  peace : and  behold  the  sword 
reacheth  even  to  the  soul.”  (Jeremias  iv,  10.) 
Sin  alone  will  account  for  alL  It  had  driven 
our  first  parents  from  a paradise  of  happi- 
ness into  a wilderness  of  sorrow ; had  so 
dimmed  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  discerned  by  a gen- 
eration now  become  the  chiMren  of  wrath, 
and  whose  corruption  at  length  was  such, 
that  only  a universal  deluge  could  cleanse 
the  earth  from  the  foul  pollution.  Not- 
withstanding this  signal  vengeance  of  a re- 
penting Maker  upon  a whole  world,  sin 
again  recommenced  its  ravages,  and  the 
depravity  was  so  spread  that  even  the  cho- 
sen people  of  God  were  too  often  infected 
with  the  leprosy,  and  too  often  became  ob- 
noxious to  the  devastating  scourge  of  hea- 
ven. Levi  himself  was  “ a vessel  of  ini- 
quity;”—from  him  descended  Aaron  and 
the  priesthood,  which,  in  the  end,  crowned 
the  measure  of  their  crimes  by  condemning 
and  crucifying  the  Messiah,  who  had  won 
a title  to  their  faith  by  the  most  stupendous 
miracles,  and  whom  it  was  their  duty  to 
acknowledge  and  proclaim  as  their  king  and 
Saviour. 

Sin  it  was  that  had  so  hardened  the  heart  of 
Pharaoh  that  the  signs  and  wonders  wrought 
for  his  conversion  but  rendered  him  the 
more  perverse  and  obdurate, — that  had  dri- 
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yen  cYen  the  race  most  favored  by  God  mto 
bondage,  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  spoilers,  and  cut  them  off  to  a mere 
remnant, — ^ihat  had  all  but  reduced  man  to 
the  condition  of  the  brute  beast, — that  had 
called  down  fire  and  brimstone  from  Tieaven 
to  make  a smoking  holocaust  of  whole  cities 
to  appease  the  excited  vengeance  of  the  Most 
High, — that  had  caused  innumerable  wars, 
and  all  their  attendant  miseries, — ^that  had 
raised  the  vanity  of  one  man  to  be  expiated 
by  the  destruction  of  seventy  thousand  of 
his  people, — that  for  three  whole  years  had 
denied  rain  to  the  earth,  so  that  there  was 
a grievous  famine, — that  had  destroyed  the 
temple  of  God,  and  profaned  the  sacred 
vessels  in  the  service  of  Baal, — and  which, 
after  immolating  the  Son  of  Gk)d  in  its  im- 
pious fury  as  a blasphemer  against  heaven, 
adored  an  idol  of  Jupiter  on  the  very  spot 
on  which  he  rose  from  the  dead,  and  erected 
a statue  of  Venus  on  the  site  on  which  the 
Creator  of  mankind  was  crucified  for  the 
sins  of  men ! Neither  did  the  expiation  of 
past  sins  check  the  multiplication  of  new 
ones;  and,  ever  since  the  birth  of  Chris- 


tianity, the  history  of  the  world  has  still 
been  but  a succession  of  offences  against 
heaven,  and  a series  of  just  chastisements 
from  God.  We  have  still  seen  ‘*in  the 
place  of  judgment,  wickedness,  and  in  the 
place  of  justice  iniquity  we  have  still 
walked  in  the  way  of  the  nations  which 
the  Lord  had  destroyed  we  have  still 
been  an  obdurate  and  stiff-necked  people, 
turning  away  our  hearts  and  deceiving  our- 
selves with  error;  we  have  still  seen  the 
people  of  God  oppressed,  and  good  men 
fall  before  the  children  of  iniquity  we 
have  ever  been  the  friends  of  this  world, 
and  the  enemies  of  Christ,  and  the  obedient 
servants  of  sin  unto  death — so  that  there 
has  been  no  cessation  from  crime,  but  for 
ever  the  same  abundant  cause  for  that  beau- 
tiful and  pathetic  prayer  of  Tobias  and 
Sara : " O Lord,  take  not  vengeance  of  our 
sins,  neither  remember  our  offences,  nor 
those  of  our  parents.”  What  marvel  then, 
that  from  time  to  time  the  hand  of  God  fell 
heavy  on  us,  and  that  evils  and  afflictions 
found  us  ? It  would  indeed  have  been  an 
undeserved  mercy  if  they  had  not 
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The  Lord  God  riiall  give  onto  him  the  throne  of  David,  hia  father,  and  he  shall  reign  in  the  hoase  of  Jacob  fiM<- 
ever,  and  of  hia  kingdom  there  Aall  be  no  end.**^Luke  i,  33, 33. 


Mt  Christian  Brethren, 

WHOEVER  is  familiar  with  the  sacred  ' 
Scriptures,  must  have  noticed  how 
constantly  the  Church  of  Christ  is  spoken 
of  as  a great  kingdom  or  universal  empire. 
In  this  character  it  is  almost  invariably  de- 
scribed by  the  prophets,  a circumstance 
which  led  the  Jewish  nation,  whose  na- 
tional vanity,  and  inordinate  love  of  this 
world  blinded  them  to  heavenly  things,  to 
believe  that  the  promised  Messiah  was  to 
be  the  greatest  of  earthly  conquerors,  and 
Jerusalem  the  seat  of  his  empire.  ^*He 
shall  rule  firom  sea  to  sea,”  sung  the  royal 
prophet,  " and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of 


the  earth,” — all  the  kings  of  the  earth 
shall  adore  him,  all  nations  shall  serve 
him.”  (Ps.  Ixxi.) — ^'^All  the  ends  of  the 
earth  shall  remember  and  be  converted  to 
the  Lord,  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the  Gen- 
tiles shall  adore  in  his  sight ; for  the  king- 
dom is  the  Lord^s,  and  he  shall  have  do- 
minion over  the  nations.”  (Ps.  xxi.)  The 
prophet  Daniel  is  even  more  explicit,  com- 
paring the  empire  of  the  Messiah  with  the 
four  great  universal  empires,  viz.,  the  Ba- 
bylonian, the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the 
Roman,  and  pointing  out  one  essential  dif- 
ference between  it  and  them,  viz.,  that  it 
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should  never  be  destroyed,  but  should  stand 
for  ever.  “ In  the  days  of  those  kingdoms, 
the  God  of  heaven  will  set  up  a kingdom 
that  shall  never  be  destroyed,  and  his  king- 
dom shall  not  be  delivered  up  to  another 
people ; and  it  shall  break  in  pieces,  and 
shall  consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  it- 
self shall  stand  for  ever/^  (Dan.  ii,  44.)  In 
exact  conformity  with  .these  predictions 
was  the  declaration  of  the  angel  Gabriel, 
when  he  announced  to  Mary  the  birth  of 
her  divine  Son.  “ The  Lord  God  shall 
give  unto  him  the  throne  of  David  his  fa- 
ther, and  he  shall  reign  in  the  house  of 
Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  his  kingdom  there 
shall  be  no  end.^’  (Luke  i,  32, 33.)  Hence, 
our  blessed  Saviour  himself,  b^ing  accused 
by  the  Jews  of  aspiring  to  royalty,  when 
asked  by  Pilate  if  he  were  a king,  answered 
positively  that  he  was,  but  that  his  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world.  For  this  was  I born  ; 
and  for  this  came  I into  the  world,  that  I 
should  give  testimony  to  the  truth.  Every 
one  that  is  of  the  truth,  heareth  my  voice.’’ 
(John  xviii,  37.)  As  if  He  had  said,  mine 
is  the  empire  of  eternal  truth,  to  which  all 
who  love  the  truth  must  belong.  Through- 
out the  Gospels,  our  Blessed  Saviour  con- 
stantly speaks  of  his  Church  as  the  king- 
dom of  heaven”  and  “the  kingdom  of 
God.”  Thus,  when  speaking  of  its  rapid 
progress,  he  says,  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  like  to  a grain  of  mustard  seed,”  and, 
when  predicting  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews 
and  the  vocation  of  the  Gentiles,  he  says, 
“ the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a king 
who  made  a marriage  feast  for  his  son.” 

The  constant  repetition  of  the  assertion, 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  a kingdom,  can 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  literal  truth.  But  if . 
any  one  will  contend  that  the  language  is 
in  some  degree  figurative,  still  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  in  all  essential  properties,  the 
Church  of  Christ  must  bear  a marked  re- 
semblance to  a kingdom. 

What,  then,  is  a kingdom  ? It  is  a so- 
ciety of  men  united  together  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  a sovereign.  But  as  the  sov- 
ereign cannot  be  every  where  present,  nor 
discharge  all  the  duties  which  the  ofi&ce  of 
a supreme  ruler  implies,  he  has  under  him 


magistrates  and  ofiicers  of  different  grades, 
who  perform  various  offices  in  his  name. 
And,  that  all  the  subjects  may  know  what 
their  social  duties  are,  and  not  be  the  sport 
of  the  passions  or  caprice  of  their  imme- 
diate rulers,  a code  of  regulations,  or  laws, 
common  to  all,  are  an  essential  appendage 
of  every  government  But  as  laws  would 
be  of  little  use  unless  there  were  authori- 
ties to  explain  their  meaning  and  enforce 
their  observance,  hence,  in  every  kingdom 
there  are  bodies  of  men  set  apart  for  these 
express  purposes.  Such  were  all  the  an- 
cient kingdoms  and  monarchies  which  the 
sacred  writers  must  have  had  in  view  when 
they  spoke  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  a 
kingdom.  In  fact,  no  kingdom  of  any  ex- 
tent ever  did,  or  ever  could  exist  without 
the  appendages  above  mentioned,  viz.,  a 
sovereign,  a code  of  laws,  and  an  authority 
to  explain  and  enforce  the  laws. 

If  it  he  said,  that  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ  “ is  not  of  this  world,”  this  can  only 
mean  that  the  objects  it  has  in  view  are  not 
of  this  world.  The  objects  of  earthly  king- 
doms are  the  peace  and  happiness  of  man 
in  this  life ; those  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ,  their  obedience  to  the  divine  law  in 
this  life,  and  their  eternal  happiness  in  the 
next.  But  the  subjects  of  both  kingdoms 
are  the  same,  viz.,  men  living  in  this  world, 
and  consequently  their  sovereign,  their  ma- 
gistrates, their  judges,  and  administrators 
of  the  laws,  must  also  be  men  living  in  this 
world. 

The  kingdom,  then,  of  Jesus  Christ,  is 
like  its  divine  Founder  and  Sovereign,  partly 
divine,  partly  human;  partly  spiritual,  partly 
corporeal;  partly  internal,  partly  external. 
Divine,  inasmuch  as  it  regards  the  things 
of  God,  has  God  for  its  author,  and  tends 
to  unite  man  eternally  with  God ; human, 
inasmuch  as  the  supreme  Sovereign  him- 
self, the  God-man,  is  human,  and  all  his 
earthly  subjects  human  : spiritual,  inas- 
much as  it  regards  the  souls  of  men,  regu- 
lates their  moral  and  religious  conduct,  and 
enforces  the  observance  of  the  divine  laws, 
with  a view  to  the  perfecting  of  man’s  spi- 
ritual nature  here,  and  the  salvation  of  his 
soul  hereafter ; corporeal,  inasmuch  as  the 
soul  being  intimately  and  inseparably  united 
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with  the  body,  cannot,  ordinarily  speaking, 
be  approached,  governed,  controlled  or  di- 
rected , but  through  the  medium  of  the  body : | 
internal,  inasmuch  as  the  conviction  of  the  : 
truths  of  religion,  and  the  obligation  of  obe- 
dience to  its  laws,  as  well  as  the  graces  by 
which  alone  its  duties  can  be  fulfilled,  are  ; 
internal ; external,  inasmuch  as  neither  the  i 
ignorant  can  be  instructed,  nor  the  obedient  i 
encouraged,  nor  the  rebellious  reproved, 
but  by  external  means.  In  this  view  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  we  perceive  how  per-  : 
fectly  consistent  are  his  divine  declarations,  | 
when  at  one  time  he  says  to  all,  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  within  you,”  and  at  another, 
to  his  apostles,  Go  teach  and  baptize,” — : 
"he  that  hears  you,  hears 'me,  and  he  that  i 
despises  you,  despises  me.” 

Now,  if  this  be  a true  description  of  the  i 
kingdom  of  Christ,  we  ^ shall  most  likely  ; 
find  some  vestiges  of  it  in  the  Sacred  Scrip-  i 
tures,  and  in  the  Church  itself  we  must  ne-  : 
cessarily  find  it  in  full  operation.  For,  as  ; 
Jesus  Christ  expressly  promised  that  he  j 
would  remain  with  his  Church  for  ever,  ; 
we  are  sure  to  find  in  it  at  all  times,  what-  i 
ever  is  essential  to  its  legitimate  constitution. 

And  in  the  first  place  do  the  Scriptures 
give  any  hint  of  a sovereign  being  appointed  : 
by  Christ  to  govern  his  visible  kingdom  when 
he  should  be  removed  from  it?  For  the 
most  essential  characteristic  of  a kingdom  or  | 
monarchy,  is  undoubtedly  a sovereign  or 
monarch.  On  this  head  we  have  the  most  ; 
satisfactory  information,  both  in  the  Scrip- 
tures and  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  You  : 
know  the  commission  given  by  Jesus  Christ 
to  his  apostle  Peter,  after  the  latter  had  made  : 
his  solemn  profession  of  faith — " Thou  art 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.”  Our  : 
Blessed  Saviour  had,  upon  his  first  ac-  | 
quainfance  with  this  apostle,  changed  his 
name  from  Simon  to  Peter,  which  signifies  : 
a rock.  He  now  assigns  the  cause : I say 
to  thee  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this 
rock  will  I build  my  Church,  and  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it : and  I ; 
will  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.”  (Matt,  xvi,  18,  et  seq.)  As 
the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  assures  us,  and  as  it 
is  in  itself  clear,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  him- 
self the  " ehitf  comer  stone,”  or  foundation 


of  his  Church,  Peter  can  be  so  in  no  other 
sense  than  as  his  representative  on  earth. 
In  like  manner  as  Jesus  Christ  will  not 
surrender  to  his  Eternal  Father  the  kingdom 
of  his  Church,  till  he  shall,  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  " have  put  all  things  under  his 
feet”  (Cor.  xv);  so,  in  constituting  Peter 
the  supreme  governor  of  his  Church,  under 
the  usual  formality  of  the  delivery  of  the 
keys,  he  could  intend  to  constitute  him  so 
only  as  his  vicegerent  or  vicar  on  earth. 

But  on  this  occasion,  our  Blessed  Saviour 
only  makes  the  promise  to  Peter  of  the  su- 
preme vicariate  of  his  universal  Church. 
Does  he  aAerwards  fulfil  this  promise? 
Yes  j but  not  till  the  moment  when  he  him- 
self was  about  to  withdraw  his  visible  pre- 
sence from  the  world.  It  was  after  his  re- 
surrection, when  Peter  and  some  of  his 
fellow  disciples,  having  spent  a wearisome 
night  in  fishing  on  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
without  the  least  success,  Jesus,  in  the 
dawn  of  morning,  appeared  on  the  shore, 
and,  calling  to  the  boat,  "bade  them, cast 
the  net  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship,”  pro- 
mising that  they  should  be  successful.  They 
did  so,  " and  now  they  were  not  able  to 
draw  .it  for  the  multitude  of  fishes.”  (John 
xxi.)  This  was  not  the  first  time  in  which 
the  divine  Saviour  had  given  his  disciples 
to  comprehend,  by  this  practical  illustration, 
their  own  natural  helplessness  in  the  con- 
version of  nations,  and  their  wonderful  effi- 
cacy in  this  superhuman  work,  when  com- 
missioned and  aided  by  him.  Jesus  was 
pleased  to  premise  it  on  this  occasion  to  his 
official  and  final  commission  to  Peter.  He 
then  proceeds  to  ask  him,  " Simon,  son  of 
John,  lovest  thou  me  more  than  these?” — 
as  if  he  had  said ; For,  as  I am  about  to 
confer  upon  thee  greater  authority  than 
upon  thy  fellow  disciples,  I demand  in 
return  a greater  love.  Peter  answered, 
**  Yea,  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  1 love  thee,” 
not  daring,  as  an  ancient  Father  observes, 
after  the  sad  experience  of  his  recent  fall, 
to  say  that  he  loved  him  more  than  his  fel- 
lows. This  was  enough,  and  better  indeed 
than  more;  for  this  bespoke  humility,  and 
more  would  have  betrayed  presumption. 
Jesus  saith  to  him.  Feed  my  lambs.  He 
saith  to  him  again:  Simon,  son  of  John, 
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lovest  thou  me?  He  saith  to  him:  Yea, 
Lord,  thou  knowest  that  1 love  thee.  He 
saith  to  him : Feed  my  lambs.  He  saith 
to  him  the  third  time : Simon,  son  of  John, 
lovest  thou  me  ? Peter  was  grieved  because 
he  had  said  to  him  the  third  time,  Lovest 
thou  me  ? Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things ; 
thou  knowest  that  1 love  thee.  He  said  to 
him:  Feed  my  sheep.’^  (John  xxi.)  The 
narrator  of  this  most  striking  and  interest- 
ing event  was  the  beloved  disciple,  who 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  whose 
amiable  and  generous  humility  seems  to 
have  taken  pleasure  in  recounting  thus  mi- 
nutely the  enviable  preference  shown  by  his 
divine  Tiord  to  Peter.  Its  import  is  clear. 
The  name  of  ^lepherd  was  a common  ap- 
pellation assumed  by  eastern  sovereigns,  as 
expressive  of  the  mildness  and  gentleness 
of  their  sway.  It  frequently  occurs  in  Ho- 
mer and  other  Pagan  writers,  as  well  as  in 
the  Scriptures.  In  the  latter,  the  prophet 
Isaiah  thus  describes  the  Messiah : He 
shall  feed  his  flock  like  a shepherd:  he 
shall  gather  together  the  lambs  with  his 
arm,  and  shall  take  them  up  in  his  bosom.” 
(Isaiah  xl,  11.)  These  lambs  and  sheep, 
the  object  of  the  heavenly  Shepherd’s  ten- 
der solicitude,  he  entrusts,  on  his  departure 
from  the  earth,  to  the  care  of  Peter, — thus 
constituting  him  the  visible  pastor  of  his 
earthly  flock,  the  vicarious  sovereign  of  his 
spiritual  kingdom,  and  thus  fulfilling  the 
promise  he  had  made,  “ I will  give  to  thee 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

But  as,  under  the  old  law,  Moses,  the 
visible  ruler  of  the  ancient  theocracy,  could 
not  discharge  alone  all  the  duties  belonging 
to  his  high  station,  and  was,  therefore,  aa- 
sisled  by  Aaron  and  his  sons,  who  were 
solemnly  consecrated  for  the  functions  of 
the  priesthood,  as  well  as  by  the  seventy 
ancients,  on  whom  a portion  of  the  spirit  of 
Moses  was  conferred,  to  aid  him  in  the 
general  government ; so,  in  the  theocracy, 
if  I may  so  express  it,  of  the  new  law, 
Peter,  its  supreme  visible  ruler,  was  assisted 
by  the  other  apostles,  who  received  from 
Jesus  Christia  portion  of  the  same  power 
and  of  the  same^  spirit  which  had  been  given 
tO'  their  chief.  though  to  none  of  them 
did  he  give  “ theT'  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 


heaven,”  nor  the  general  commission  to 
**  feed  his  lambs  and  his  sheep,”  he  breathed 
on  all  and  said  to  them,  Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost ; whose  sins  you  shall  forgive, 
they  are  forgiven  them;  and  whose  sins 
you  shall  retain  they  are  retained.”  To  all 
he  said, — “ As  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  I 
also  send  you  (John  xx);  he  that  beareth 
you  heareth  me,  and  he  that  despiseth  you, 
despiseth  me  (Luke  x) ; go  teach  all  na- 
tions, and  behold  I am  with  you  all  days 
even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world.” 
(Matt.  xxviiL)  Of  the  whole  apostolic  body 
St  Paul  spoke  when  he  said, — “ Take  heed 
to  yourselves  and  to  the  whole  flock,  wherein 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  placed  you  bishops  to 
rule  the  Church  of  God  which  he  hath 
purchased  with  his  own  blood.”  (Acts  xx.) 

Whilst  the  episcopal  body  was  thus  ap- 
pointed to  assist  the  supreme  ruler  of  the 
Church  in  the  government  of  its  numerous 
provinces,  the  latter  were  commissioned  to 
ordain  priests  and  deacons,  who  might  as- 
sist them  within  the  limits  of  their  respec- 
tive diocesses,  in  preaching  the  word,  ad- 
ministering the  sacraments,  oflering  the 
adorable  sacrifice,  and  discharging  the  other 
functions  of  their  sacred  ministry. 

Such  is  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment which  we  trace  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures too  clearly  to  be  easily  misunderstood. 
But  in  the  history  of  the  Church  it  is  traced, 
if  possible,  still  more  clearly.  That  such 
is  its  government  at  the  present  day,  none 
can  dispute;  that  it  was  the  same  in  the 
time  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  sixth, 
and  St.  Leo,  in  the  fifth  century,  is  equally 
manifest.  That  the  episcopal  body  ruled 
the  universal  Church  in  the  second  century, 
every  page  of  ecclesiastical  history  demon- 
strates. That  the  bishop  of  Rome  either  did 
or  could  usurp  a sovereignty  over  the  other 
great  patriarchs  and  metropolitans,  without 
any  resistance  being  made|  and  historically 
recorded,  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things, 
and  more  than  morally  impossible.  So  far 
the  characteristics  of  the  Christian  Church 
correspond  with  that  of  an  ordinary  king- 
dom or  empire.  It  has  its  monarch ; it  has 
its  chief  magistrates;  it  has  its  various  grades 
of  ministers,  all  moving  in  their  respective 

I spheres,  subordinate  to  or  connected  with 
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sack  other,  for  the  presenration  of  unity, 
truth  and  peace,  amongst  the  people  of  God, 
and  for  the  extension  of  his  holy  reign  on 
earth. 

With  respect  to  the  duties  belonging  to 
the  rulers  of  the  Church,  they  resemble 
those  which  belong  to  erery  government. 
To  every  government  it  bdongs  Co  enact 
laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  to 
promulgate  and  explain  those  laws,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  teach  them  to  the  people, 
both  as  to  their  expression  and  true  mean- 
ing, particulariy  the  latter ; for  it  is  evident 
that  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  know 
the  exact  words  of  the  law,  it  is  infinitely 
more  so  to  know  its  true  meaning,  accord- 
ing to  which  judgment  will  pass,  and  re- 
ward or  punishment  be  awarded. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  as 
in  that  of  the  Jews,  the  legislative  authority 
is  much  limited, — Grod  himself  having,  in 
both  cases,  taken  upon  himself  the  enact- 
ment of  the  laws.  But  it  belongs  to  the 
Church  to  make  such  laws  or  regulations 
as  may  appear  necessary  for  enforcing  the 
observance  of  the  divine  laws,  and  these,  as 
coming  from  the  legitimate  authorities,  are 
equally  binding  as  if  they  came  directly  from 
God  himself.  Such  was  the  law  which  the 
apostles  made  at  Jerusalem,  when  they  en- 
joined abstinence  ''from  things  strangled 
and  from  blood,”  and  such  were  the  regu- 
lations to  which  St  Paul  alludes  in  his  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  when,  having 
complained  of  the  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  the  mode  of  celebrating  the  blessed  eu- 
eharist,  and  given  certain  orders  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  adds, — The  rest  I will  set  in  order 
when  I come.”  (1  Cor.  xi,  34.)  It  is  sup- 
posed that  one  of  the  regulations  he  then 
made  was  that  of  receiving  the  blessed  sa- 
crament fasting,  a regulation  which  has 
been  universal  throughout  the  Church  from' 
the  earliest  ages,  and  which  is  still  every 
where  enforced  hs  of  strict  and  conscien- 
tious obligation.  Such  are  the  laws  which 
the  Church  makes  for  the  due  sanct^cation 
of  the  Lord’s  day,  the  commemoration  of 
the  great  mysteries  of  our  redemption,  the 
celebration  of  festivals,  the  times  and  man- 
ner of  abstinence,  fasting,  and  other  similar 
observances,  which,  though  generally  com- 
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manded  by  Gh>d,  are  not  commanded  as  to 
the  particular  times  or  manner  of  their  ob- 
servance. Under  the  Jewish  law  which 
was  intended  only  for  a single  nation  and 
for  a limited  period,  less  discretion  was  left 
to  its  visible  rulers,  God  himself  having 
regulated  every  thing  with  considerable  de- 
tail; but  in  the  new  law,  which  was  in- 
tended for  every  nation  of  the  world  and  for 
every  period  of  time,  our  Blessed  Saviour 
wisely  left  to  the  authorities  of  his  Church 
a greater  latitude  as  to  the  mode  of  enforcing 
his  divine  ordinances ; it  being  well  known 
to  him  that  the  various  circumstances  of 
countries,  climates,  habits,  and  constitu- 
tions, would  require  that  the  ceremonial,  or 
mode  of  fulfilling  his  immutable  commands, 
should  be  liable  to  change. 

It  is  evident  that  to  refuse  to  obey  the 
laws  of  the  Church,  on  the  pretext  that  they 
are  not  expressly  contained  in  Scripture,  is 
to  assume  a right  which  no  government 
would  tolerate, — that  of  individuals  setting 
themselves  above  the  law,  and  saying,  we 
will  not  obey,  because  we  disapprove.”  In 
the  Church  such  conduct  entails  the  guilt 
of  disobedience  to  God  himself,  according 
to  those  words,  addressed  to  his  apostles^ — 
**  He  that  hears  you,  hears  me,  and  he  that 
despises  you,  despises  me.”  (Luke  x.) 

I have  already  shown  that  the  Church 
inherits  from  the  apostles,  and  has  exercised 
in  every  age  the  right  of  promulgating  and 
expounding  the  divine  law.  Is  the  law 
written  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  ? To  the 
Church  it  belongs  to  declare  its  meaning, 
import,  obligation,  and  mode  of  observance. 
Is  it  not  contained  in  Scripture,  but  handed 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Church  in  some 
other  way  ? It  is  equally  obligatory  as  if 
contained  in  Scripture,  being  equally  taught 
and  commanded  by  Christ,  who  did  not 
say,  teach  them  to  observe  merely  what 
shall  be  written  in  the  New  Testament ;” 
but  teach  them  to  observe  all  things  what- 
soever I have  commanded  you.”  (Matt 
xxviii.)  Thus,  the  sanctification  of  the 
Sunday  is  as  obligatory  upon  Christians  as 
if  contained  in  Scripture,  and  the  mode  of 
its  sanctification  prescribed  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Church,  as  obligatory  as  the  con^ 
mand  itself. 
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It  is  eTident  from  this  statement^  that  no 
indiTidualy  whatever  his  rank ; no  nation^ 
whatever  its  position^  in  shorty  no  earthly 
power,  can  set  aside  the  authoriti^  ap- 
pointed by  Jesus  Christ  for  the  government 
of  his  Church,  or  substitute  others  in  their 
place.  Jesus  Christ  himself  is  the  supreme 
though  invisible  Sovereign  of  his  spiritual 
kingdom,^ — as  such,  he  possesses  ^e  un- 
doubted right  to  delegate  to  whom  he  pleases 
his  inherent  powers.  It  is  a criminal  usur- 
pation of  the  divine  sovereignty,  and  high 
treason  against  God,  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment of  his  people  or  the  exposition  of  his 
law,  without  express  authority  from  him. 
This  is  the  crime  of  which  Core,  Dathan, 
and  Abiron  were  guilty  in  the  old  law,  and 
for  which  they  were  instantly  destroyed,  as 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Numbers.  The 
same  is  the  crime  of  those  who,  rejecting 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  fall  into  schism, 
or  denying  her  doctrines,  incur  the  guilt  of 
heresy,  thus  making  new  sects,  dragging 
the  ignorant  and  unstable  into  rebellion 
against  the  delegates  of  God  and  conse- 
quently against  Ck)d  himself.  Hence  is 
clearly  seen  the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  so 
common  in  this  country : It  matters  little 
to  what  religion  we  belong,  provided  our 
moral  conduct  be  goodj’’ — for  we  have 
seen  that  it  is  not  moral  conduct  alone 
which  God  requires  of  Christians,  but  the 
observance  of  ^*all  things  whatsoever  he 
has  commanded.’^  It  is  equally  fallacious 

I to  allege  that  the  differences  in  religious  be- 
lief amongst  different  sects  are  not  funda- 
mental. For  if  any  doctrine  be  held  which 
the  Church  of  Christ  condemns,  the  teach- 
ing authority  is  in  fact  denied,  and  the  guilt 
of  heresy  incurred  by  those  who  obstinately 
hold  it;  and,  if  the  doctrine  be  true,  but  held 
in  wilful  separation  from  the  true  Church, 
there  is  the  guilt  of  schism,  which  is  rebel- 
lion against  God.  What  would  be  said  of 
the  soldier  who  should  desert  the  ranks  of 
his  lawful  sovereign  and  join  the  forces  of 
his  enemy,  on  the  plea  that  the  dress  of 
both  armies  was  the  same,  and  the  military 
regulations  similar?  The  Church  is  the 
ark,  says  an  ancient  father ; he  who  is  not 
in  the  ark,  must  perish  in  the  flood,  If  a 
man  could  have  been  saved  who  was  not 

L. 


in  the  ark ; so  can  a man  be  saved  who  is 
not  in  the  Church.’’— (St.  Cyprim  de  Vm- 
taU  Ecdesus.) 

But  it  is  alleged  that  belief  is  not  an  act 
of  the  will  alone,  but  also  of  the  under- 
standing, and  that  if  the  understanding  is 
not  convinced,  belief  is  impossible.  Yet 
our  Blessed  Saviour  declares,  **  that  he  who 
believeth  not  shall  be  condemned.”  (Mark 
xvi,  16.)  Does  he  then  command  impossi- 
bilities?  By  no  means;  but  he  requires 
sincerity,  he  requires  exertion,  he  requires  | 
ardor  in  the  cause  of  salvation.  If  our  na-  | 
tural  powers  be  insufficient,  he  bids  ns 
pray,  and  promises  to  strengthen  them  hy 
his  grace.  You  say,  Christian  brother^ 
that  you  emmoi  believe.  Yet  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Christian  world  believes.  Is 
there  something  peculiar  in  the  structure  of 
your  mind,  that  you  should  not  be  able  to 
believe  what  is  believed  by  others  ? Is  your 
understanding  weaker,  or  is  it  more  power- 
ful than  that  of  all  others  who  believe? 
The  former  I am  sore  you  will  not  admit, 
and  you  would  hardly  have  the  presump- 
tion to  assert  the  latter.  The  fact  is,  the 
argument  you  use  is  one  of  many,  which 
those  who  think  lightly  of  religion  assume 
without  much  reflection,  and  hold  because 
they  have  no  great  anxiety  to  be  unde- 
ceived. If  they  were  as  anxious  as  they 
ought  to  be  to  know  the  truth,  they  would 
see  the  reasonableness  of  believing  what- 
ever God  has  revealed,  upon  the  testimony 
of  an  authority  which  he  has  commanded 
them  to  hear,  and  with  which  he  has  pro- 
mised to  remain.  They  would  feel  that 
they  could  believe  without  violating  their 
intellectual  independence,  nay,  that  they 
could  not  disbelieve  without  abusing  its 
privileges.  If,  from  the  frailty  of  their  na- 
ture they  felt  a difficulty,  they  would  say 
with  the  anxious  father  in  the  Gospel,  “ I 
believe.  Lord,  help  my  unbelief.”  (Mark  ix.) 

In  this  country  where  m^ch  is  known  of 
the  ancient  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
as  well  as  of  every  form  of  modem  pagan- 
ism, and  little  of  the  religion  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  it  is  too  often  taken  for  granted 
that  the  latter  resembles  the  former,  in  re- 
quiring from  its  followers  the  belief  of 
gross  absurdities,  revolting  to  common  sense 
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and  repognant  to  reason.  Vast  numbers, 
even  of  the  well  informed,  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  Catholic  religion  is  a grovel- 
ling superstition,  which  debases  the  facul- 
ties of  its  followers,  and  that  it  is  utterly 
beneath  the  slightest  investigation.  The 
ekigy,  even  of  the  established  Church, 
(who,  being  in  general  well  educated  men, 
ought  to  know  better),  spare  no  pains  to 
convince  the  people  that  such  is  actually 
the  case,  and,  for  this  purpose  are  forever 
misstating  or  caricaturing  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  To  compare  the  lat- 
ter with  the  absurd  systems  of  paganism  is 
their  favorite  iheme.  To  turn  into  ridicule 
some  mystery,  perhaps  that  of  the  blessed 
eucharist,  and  then  infer  the  superstition 
and  folly  of  those  who  believe  it,  is  their 
daily  occupation.  The  pulpits  resound, 
the  press  teems  with  these  favorite  topics. 
By  degrees  the  public  acquires  a convio- 
tion  that  what  so  many  respectable  wit- 
nesses attest  must  be  true.  Yet  nothing 
can  be  more  false. 

Reason  being  given  us  by  God  as  the 
guide  of  our  conduct,  cannot,  if  faithfully 
followed,  lead  us  astray.  It  is,  however,  a 
limited  faculty , and  is  every  moment  obliged 
to  acknowledge  its  inability  to  explain  the 
phenomena  which  even  the  external  world 
presents.  How  the  seed  of  the  plant  pre- 
serves its  vitality  for  years,  and  when  cast 
into  the  ground  becomes  an  herb,  a stem,  a 
flower,  a fruit ; all  this  reason  can  attest, 
because  it  is  visible  to  the  eye,  but  explain 
it  she  cannot,  any  more  than  she  can  ex- 
plain the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  or 
the  eucharist.  In  all  such  cases  where  the 
powers  of  reason  are  insufficient,  all  she 
can  do  is  to  examine  the  evidence  on  which 
the  fact  is  founded,  and  according  to  that 
evidence,  pronoufice  whether  we  are  to  be- 
lieve it  or  not  If  in  natural  things  the 
intuitive  or  moral  evidence  is  conclusive 
for  the  fact,  she  requires  us  to  believe  what 
she  cannot  herself  comprehend.  If,  in  the 
supernatural  order  of  things,  the  divine  reve- 
lation is  clear,  reason,  in  like  manner,  de- 
clares that  we  shall  sin  against  her,  if  we 
do  not  believe  the  fully-attested,  but  wholly 
incomprehensible  mystery. 

It  is  evident  that  a religion  which  pro- 


(esses  to  have  no  mysteries  above  the  com- 
prehension of  human  reason,  cannot  be 
true  Christianity,  which  is  founded  upon 
incomprehensible  mysteries,  the  incarnation 
of  the  divine  Word,  the  atonement  of  a cru- 
cified God  and  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in 
one  divine  nature.  But  it  is  equally  clear 
that  a religion  which  should  require  us  to 
believe  incomprehensible  mysteries,  without 
sufficient  evidence,  would  be  founded  on 
false  principles,  and  must  therefore  be  a 
false  religion.  Only  that  Christianity  can 
be  true,  which,  whilst  it  requires  the  belief 
of  mysteries  above  human  comprehension, 
never  does  so  but  when  reason  itself  attests 
the  necessity  of  such  belief.  Now,  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  is  the  only  one  which  answers 
to  this  description.  In  every  other  system 
you  meet  with  inconsistencies  or  contradic- 
tions which  reason  condemns.  Take  as  an 
example  the  Church  of  England,  which 
professes  to  be  the  most  rational  of  all  the 
reformed  sects.  On  what  principle  was  it 
originally  founded?  Either  on  the  princi- 
ple of  authority  or  of  private  interpretation 
of  Scripture.  If,  when  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land sat  in  judgment  upon  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  pronounced  them 
erroneous,  she  acted  on  the  principle  of 
authority,  that  is,  of  a divine  commission 
to  teach  and  be  obeyed,  then  must  the  pa- 
rent Church  have  previously  possessed  the 
same  authority ; and,  consequently,  the 
decision  of  the  English  Church  was  an  act 
of  schism,  its  assumption  of  authority  a 
groundless  usurpation,  and  its  profession  of 
doctrines  condemned  by  the  mother  Church 
a formal  heresy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Church  of  Englapd  professes  to  have  found- 
ed her  doctrines  on  the  private  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture,  the  same  privilege  be- 
longs to  all  her  children,  and  the  numerous 
sects  which  daily  separate  from  her,  have 
as  solid  a foundation  as  her  own.  In  this 
case  she  must  renounce  her  claim  to  au- 
thority, cease  to  put  forward  her  boasted 
apostolical  commission,  and  take  her  station 
amongst  the  host  of  self-constituted  sects. 

In  the  Catholic  Church,  on  the  contrary, 
every  thing  is  consistent.  The  direct  suc- 
cession of  its  bishops  from  the  apostles  is 
undisputed  matter  of  history.  That  the 
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apostles  received  authority  from  Christ  to 
teach  and  to  govern  his  universal  flock,  and 
exercised  the  same^  is  clearly  asserted  in 
Scripture;  and  that  they  transmitted  the 
same  to  their  successors  is  demonstrated  by 
unquestionable  historical  evidence.  That 
the  undisputed  successors  of  the  apostles 
have  continued  to  exercise  this  same  au> 
ihority,  through  every  age,  till  the  council 
of  Trent,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  to 
the  present  day,  has  been  demonstrated  on 
a previous  occasion.  All  this  is  plain  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  the  examination  and  decision 
of  which  reason  has  full  sway.  She  set- 
tles this  as  she  might  any  other  historical 
question,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  attests  that  her  decision  is  right 
But  the  moment  the  teaching  authority  of 
the  Catholic  Church  is  established,  all  her 
doctrines  are  based  upon  an  immovable 
foundation.  Christ  has  spoken  through 
his  Church.  ‘'He  is  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life.”  Our  belief  is  no  longer 
grounded  on  human  opinion,  but  on  the 
infallible  word  of  God.  The  apostles  heard 
the  divine  Teacher  himself,  and  believed; 
we  hear  the  same  divine  Teacher  through 
the  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  we  also 
believe.  Our  faith  rests  on  his  infallible 
word,  delivered  to  us  by  those  to  whom  he 
commanded  us  to  give  the  same  credit  as 
to  himself.  “ He  that  hears  you,  hears  me, 
and  he  that  despises  you,  despises  me.” 
(Luke  X.)  Do  the  senses  seem  to  bear  tes- 
timony against  any  Catholic  doctrine,  for 
instance,  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist?  But  the  senses  may  be  de- 
ceived, or  at  least  the  judgment  may  be  de- 
ceived in  trusting  to  the  evidence  of  the 
senses.  The  senses  testified  to  every  ordi- 
nary spectator  that  the  Infant  lying  in  the 
stable  of  Bethlehem  was  merely  a helpless 
and  destitute  chQd  of  Adam;  to  the  shep- 
herds and  magi,  who  were  belter  informed, 
faith  testified,  in  despite  of  the  senses,  that 
the  helpless  Infant  was  also  the  omnipotent 
Creator  of  the  world.  In  like  manner,  to 
the  uninstructed  beholder,  the  bread  and 
wine  after  consecration,  have  undergone  no 
change  by  virtue  of  the  Redeemer’s  words, 

* but  to  the  instructed  and  believing  Chris- 
/ tian,  the  same  external  appearances  con- 


ceal another  substance, — and  the  God-man 
is  seen  by  the  eye  of  faith,  though  concealed 
from  the  eye  of  the  flesh.  Distrusting  the 
senses  here,  as  he  did  at  Bethlehem,  the 
Cathofic  believes,  and  reason  approves  his 
believing,  upon  the  testimony  of  the  teach- 
ing authority,  that  the  Gk>d-iiian  is  really 
and  truly  present,  though  in  an  unusual 
form,  assumed  for  purposes  which  reqniie 
such  conceahnent.  Compelled  by  the  au- 
thority which  reason  and  revelation  estab- 
lish, he  adds  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses, 
the  testimony  of  faith,  and  says  with  St 
Peter,  “ Lord,  . . . thou  hast  the  words  of 
eternal  life.”  (John  vi.) 

Hitherto  we  have  shown  the  exact  agree- 
ment between  the  Catholic  Church  and  a 
kingdom  in  general  We  have  seen  that  it 
has  ever  possessed  its  visible  sovereign,  its 
magistrate,  its  legislature,  its  laws,  and  its 
legitimate  promulgators,  expositors,  and 
executors  of  the  laws. 

But  there  are  certain  peculiarities  belong- 
ing to  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
whole  of  which  never  were  nor  could  be 
centred  in  any  earthly  empire.  The  first 
of  these  is  TJnioenaiity.  We  have  seen 
bow  the  prophets  and  evangelists  assert  this 
characteristic  as  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  Christ,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  be- 
longed to  the  four  great  empires  of  anti- 
quity. Reason  shows  that  such  ought  to 
be  the  case ; seeing  that  the  Messiah  came 
to  redeem,  not  this  or  that  particular  coun- 
try, but  the  world  at  large.  This  being  the 
fact,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  a Church  i 
which  is  merely  national,  or  coitfined  to  a 
limited  space,  is  not  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  be  one  universal  Church,  and  only 
one,  this  must  be  that  Church,  if  ^ 
institution  exists. 

There  is  another  characteristic  of  the  tm® 
Church  strongly  marked  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, which  in  earthly  empires,  seldom  ac- 
companies universality ; I mean 
with  its  usual  attendant,  Peace.  The  pr^>" 
phet  Isaiah  denominates  its  divine  ruler 
emphatically,  “the  Prince  of  Peace  and 
adds,  “ His  empire  shall  be  multiplied,  and 
there  shall  be  no  end  of  peace.”  (Isaiah  ix> 

6,  7.)  “ In  his  days,”  says  the  psalmisl  a 
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**  shall  justice  spring  up^  and  abundance  of 
peace^  till  the  moon  be  taken  away.’’  (Ps. 
Ixxi.) 

Hence^  when  the  angels  announced  the 
birth  of  Christ,  they  announced  it  as  an 
event  which  should  bring  glory  to  God  and 
peace  to  men.”  Now,  where  there  is  not 
unity  there  cannot  be  peace.  " Every  king- 
dom divided  against  itself  shall  be  brought 
to  desolation,”  says  Jesus  Christ.  He, 
therefore,  wisely  secured  unity  to  his  Church, 
by  endowing  his  apostles  with  the  spirit  of 
truth,  and  commanding  all  men  to  hear 
them.  At  the  same  time  he  offered  up 
such  fervent  prayers  to  procure  for  them 
the  blessing  of  unity,  that  we  might  sup- 
pose he  considered  it  the  roost  valuable  and 
the  roost  essential  of  all  heavenly  gifts. 
'^Holy  Father,  keep  them  in  thy  name, 
whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may 
he  one,  as  We  also  are ; and  not  for  them 
only  do  I pray,  but  for  those  also  who 
through  their  word  shall  believe  in  me,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us ; that  the  world 
may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me ; and 
the  glory  which  thou  gavdaiVtoe,  I have 
given  to  them,  that  they  may  be  one,  as 
we  also  are  one.”  (John  xvii.)  From  these 
words  it  is  clear  that  our  Saviour  intended 
the  unity  of  his  Church  to  be  so  striking  as 
to  become  a proof  of  its  truth,  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me,” 
and  that  this  union  should  be  of  so  strict  a 
nature  as  to  resemble  that  ineffable  union 
which  subsists  between  the  divine  Persons 
in  the  Godhead.  Hence,  the  figure  of  St. 
Paul,  comt>aring  the  Chdrch  of  Christ  to  a 
human  body,  cannot  be  ronsidcred  as  con- 
veying an  exaggerated  idea  of  Christian 
unity, — ‘*We  being  one  body  in  Christ, 
and  every  oii'members  of  another.”  (Rom. 
xii.)  There  is  one  body,  and  one  spirit, 
as  you  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  cal- 
ling, one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.” 
(Ephes.  iv.)  t 

These  last  words  we  particularly  striking, 
as  describing  the  points  in  which  the  unity 
of  the  Christian  Church  must  be  exempli- 
fied— “one  Lord,”  by  which  is  indicated 
unity  of  government, — “ one  Foitft,”  which 
implies  unity  of  belief, — and  “one  Bap- 
which  implies  unity  of  worship. 


We  may,  therefore,  fairly  conclude,  that 
if  in  any  society,  claiming  to  be  the  religion 
of  Christ,  there  is  not  unity  of  government, 
unity  of  faith,  and  unity  of  worship,  it  can- 
not be  the  Church  of  Christ.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  find  that,  in  any  such  society, 
there  exists  this  threefold  unity,  particularly 
if  the  same  is  conjoined  with  universality, 
and  this  again  with  perpetuity,  we  may  be 
morally,  nay,  more  than  morally  sure  that 
the  finger  of  God  is  there;  for  in  human 
institutions,  universality,  unity  and  perpe- 
tuity, never  did  nor  ever  can  go  together. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  ApostoUdty,  or  in  other  words,  de- 
scent from  the  apostles.  For  as  Christ,  on 
leaving  the  world,  gave  his  power  to  them, 
and  commissioned  them  to  establish  his  re- 
ligion in  all  nations,  promising  to  remain 
with  them  for  ever,  it  is  clear  that  there 
can  be  no  true  Christianity  which  does  not 
come  down  from  the  apostles.  Unless, 
therefore,  any  sect  of  Christians  can  trace 
its  origin  to  the  apostles,  it  cannot  be  the 
Church  of  Christ ; as,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  there  is  a religion,  and  only  one,  which 
can  trace  its  origin  to  the  apostles,  that  one 
must  be  the  Church  of  Christ,  if  such  an 
institution  any  where  exists. 

Lastly,  Permanency  is  a characteristic  of 
the  true  Church,  clearly  promised  in  these 
and  many  other  similar  words, — Behold, 
I am  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  world.”  (Matt,  xxviii.) 

Now,  every  one  of  these  characteristics 
is  found  in  the  Catholic  Church  and  in 
no  other.  It  is  universal.  In  numbers  it 
immensely  exceeds  any  other  single  sect, 
and,  indeed,  all  Christian  sects  put  to- 
gether. Those  numbers  are  variously  re- 
ported— many  Catholic  writers  having  com- 
puted the  numbers  of  the  Catholic  Church 
at  more  than  two  hundred  millions,  and 
the  generality  of  Protestants  at  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  The 
most  numerous  by  far  of  the  sects  which 
are  separated  from  the  Catholic  communion 
are  the  Greek  schismatics ; but  their  num- 
bers bear  no  comparison  with  those  of  the 
parent  Church,  and  they  are  confined  to  the 
limited  locality  where  they  first  arose.  It 
is  useless  to  speak  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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land.  Though  she  is  anxious  to  be  called 
Catholic,  she  never  pretends  that  she  is 
universal.  She  is  a purely  national  estab> 
lishment,  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  Bri- 
tish dominions,  and  even  there  forming  a 
small  minority  amongst  the  multitude  of 
dissenting  sects  and  the  overwhelming  num- 
bers of  the  Catholic  Church. 

As  to  unity  of  faith,  she  has  never  known 
what  it  is,  and  her  condition  becomes  every 
day  more  desperate.  Every  one  knows 
that  there  are  within  her  pale,  dignitaries 
holding  doctrines  the  most  opposite  and 
contradictory,  on  points  immediately  con- 
nected with  practical  duty  and  the  terms  of 
acceptance  with  God.  All  is  confusion, 
contest,  and  crimination.  Whilst  one  calm, 
reflecting,  and  learned  portion  of  her  di- 
vines, is  engaged  in  the  laudable  and  not 
altogether  unsuccessful  effort  to  bring  back 
her  erring  children  to  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  parent  Church,  another  portion,  wild, 
furious  and  fanatical,  is  throwing  her  arti- 
cles overboard,  denying  the  eflicacy  of  her 
sacraments,  or  administering  them  whole- 
sale, clamoring  for  the  alteration  of  her  lit- 
urgy, and  the  abolition  of  her  creeds,  and 
stigmatizing  those  of  their  own  party  who 
differ  from  them  as  papists  or  infidels. 

It  is  seldom  that  division  has  arrived  at 
such  an  extreme  in  any  single  sect  without 
immediate  dissolution  following ; but  the 
Church  of  England  is  wealthy,  and  gold 
can  bind  together  the  most  heterogeneous 
substances.  Nor  is  this  want  of  unity  pe- 
culiar to  the  Church  of  England.  The  dif- 
ference between  her  and  all  other  sects  is 
merely  as  to  the  mode  and  manner  of  dis- 
union. Disunion  is  the  character  of  them 
all;  for  the  principle  on  which  they  are 
founded,  that  of  private  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  is  a principle  which  essentially 
leads  to  disunion,  and  cannot  possibly  co- 
exist with  unity. 

In  government  and  worship  these  differ- 
ent sects  agree  as  little  as  they  do  in  faith. 
To  call  them  a kingdom  would  be  absurd. 
If  they  resemble  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
a government,  it  is  a multitude  of  indepen- 
dent republics,  in  which  popular  clamor, 
con  fiicting  parties  and  systematic  opposition, 
are  the  uniting  principles.  Take  a survey 


of  the  whole  collection  of  sects,  who  have 
forsaken  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
from  the  days  of  the  apostles.  It  is  ever 
the  same.  No  extravagance,  no  impiety  of 
doctrine,  no  diversity  of  government,  no 
phantasy  of  worship  that  has  not  prevailed 
amongst  them.  Were  it  possible  to  assem- 
ble them  altogether  into  one  place,  the  con- 
fusion would  be  indescribable.  Not  a doc- 
trine held  by  any  of  them  which  would  not 
be  condemned  by  their  motley  associates ! 
scarce  a single  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  which,  if  put  to  vote,  would  not 
be  approved  by  a large  majority  ! So  that 
every  impartial  spectator  must  say  of  such 
an  assembly,  Out  of  thy  own  mouth  1 
judge  thee.’’ 

How  dififerenl  is  the  state  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Her  empire  extends  to  the  re- 
motest regions  of  the  habitable  globe.  Her 
subjects  are  the  various-colored  inhabitants 
of  the  four  continents  who  differ  from  each 
other  in  dispositions,  habits,  interests,  civi- 
lization ; whose  mental  culture  is  of  every 
grade,  from  the  profound  scholar  to  the 
unlettered  peasant ; whose  secular  rulers 
are  of  every  rank,  from  the  stately  Euro- 
pean emperor,  to  the  wandering  Indian 
chief.  Yet  in  religion  all  believe  the  same 
doctrines,  all  adore  at  the  same  altars,  all 
obey  the  same  authority.  In  rehgion  ail 
are  brothers,  all  fellow-countrymen,  all  pur- 
suing the  same  bright  hopes,  through  the 
same  narrow  but  well  beaten  path.  The 
high  have  no  advantage  over  the  lowly,  the 
rich  over  the  poor,  the  learned  over  the  ig- 
norant; for  all  are  members  of  the  same 
body,  each  filling  his  respective  ofi^ce  in 
obedience  to  the  same  head.  To  believe 
what  God  has  taught,  to  worship  as  God 
has  prescribed,  to  hear  the  teachers  he  has 
appointed,  to  obey  the  authorities  he  has 
placed  over  us,  are  the  plain  and  simple 
duties  of  the  Catholic,  whether  he  w’ear  the 
monarch’s  crown,  the  philosopher’s  robe, 
or  the  peasant’s  humble  garb.  In  all  this, 

I grant  you,  there  is  no  room  for  the  pride 
of  station  or  intellect.  No  one  can  say  in 
rehgion,  I will  be  subject  to  no  authority; 

I am  wiser  than  all  the  world;  my  own 
judgment  alone  shall  be  my  guide.”  On  the 
other  hand,  if  submission  be  demanded  of  I 
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one^  it  is  demanded  of  all.  In  matters  of 
belief^  the  visible  ruler  of  the  Catholic  i 
Church  is  as  dependent  as  the  humblest  of  ; 
his  subjects.  Should  he  attempt  to  teach 
or  hold  a single  doctrine  contrary  to  the 
faith  of  the  Church  (an  event  wholly  out 
of  the  question),  he  would  at  once  fall  from 
his  dignity,  and  incur  the  same  anathema 
as  any  private  individual.  For  the  office 
of  the  rulers  of  the  Church  is  to  guard  the 
sacred  deposit  from  error.  Their  commis-  J 
sion  extends  not  to  the  alteration  of  a single 
tittle  of  the  revealed  law.  How  faithfully 
they  have  fulfilled  this  commission  is  at-  ; 
tested  by  the  fact,  that  whereas  they  have 
met  together  in  general  council,  from  every 
part  of  Christendom,  eighteen  times  during 
as  many  eenturies,  their  faith  was  ever  found 
to  be  unifonn  on  every  point;  so  that  they 
condemned,  with  one  voice,  the  novelties 
which  from  time  to  time  were  attempted  to 
be  introduced. 

That  the  Catholic  Church  descends  in 
direct  and  unbroken  succession  from  the 
apostles,  and  is,  therefore,  apostolical,  is 
not  disputed ; that  she  has  so  far  been  per- 
manent, having  never  ceased  to  exist,  is 
equally  manifest  Whether  she  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  till  the  end  of  the  world,  time 
only  can  disclose ; but  as  the  promises  of 
Christ  are  express  that  he  will  remain  with  I 
his  Church,  ‘‘  all  days  even  to  the  consum-  | 
mation  of  the  world,”  and  as  there  is  no 
other  Church  but  the  Catholic,  in  which, 
combining  the  past  with  the  future,  this 
promise  can  be  fulfilled,  we  cannot  doubt  ; 
that  she  will  continue  to  enjoy  his  divine 
protection  for  the  future  as  she  has  done 
for  the  past.  Indeed  her  present  state  pro- 
mises well  for  the  future ; for  never  did  she 
enjoy  in  greater  vigor,  the  strength  and  : 
comeliness  of  youth.  No  symptoms  of  in- 
firmity  or  decay  impair  her  force  or  tarnish 
her  beauty.  An  increasing  offspring  of  con- 
verted nations  and  continents,  prove  that 
she  is  still  the  Spouse  of  Christ.  In  the 
meantime,  her  disobedient  children,  who, 
three  centuries  ago,  revolted  against  her  pa- 
rental authority,  proclaiming  to  the  world 
that  she  had  been  divorced  for  her  infideli- 
ties, and  that  they  had  succeeded  to  her 
honors,  have  remained  in  their  native  bar- 


renness, and,  though  youthful  in  years,  ex- 
hibit the  wrinkles  and  decrepitude  of  age. 

Will  it  be  said  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  lately,  by  asserting  her  aposto- 
licity,  established  her  claim  to  be  a hroMh 
of  the  true  Church  of  Christ  But  where 
are  the  other  branches  1 Does  she  consider 
the  English  dissenters  as  another  branch  ? 
No;  she  rejects  their  fellowship  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  not  the  apostolical 
succession.  Then  where  are  the  other 
branches?  for  there  is  not  an  apostolical 
Church  in  the  world  which  will  hold  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Greek  schismatical  Church  spurns  her ; the 
Nestorian  and  Eutychian  sects  abhor  her, 
the  Catholic  Church  anathematizes  her. 
In  vain,  then,  does  she  boast  her  apostoli- 
cal descent.  Even  if  she  could  prove  it, 
which  she  cannot,  the  consecration  of  her 
first  bishops  being  generally  considered  in- 
valid, it  could  avail  her  nothing,  since  apos- 
tolicity,  though  one  of  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  the  true  Church,  is  not  the  only 
one.  Whole  national  communities,  with 
an  episcopacy  indisputably  apostolical,  fell 
into  the  Arian  heresy.  Will  the  Church  of 
England  say  that  they  formed  a hraneh  of 
the  true  Church,  because  they  were  apos- 
tolical ? 

But  a convocation  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land sat  in  judgment  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  pronounced  them 
erroneous.  Be  it  so ; but  at  the  same  time 
a general  council  of  the  universal  Church 
sat  in  judgment  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  pronounced  them 
heretical.  Can  both  of  these  conflicting 
authorities  be  the  Church  of  Christ?  If 
not,  which  has  the  best  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered such  ? One  possesses  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  that  Church — ^universality, 
unity,  perpetuity,  apostolicity.  The  other 
possesses  only  the  latter,  and  that  upon  a 
dubious  title. 

One  received  from  the  apostles,  and  had 
exercised  for  filleen  centuries,  the  authority 
to  teach  all  nations ;”  the  other,  revolting 
against  this  authority,  proclaimed  her  inde- 
pendence, and  insisted  upon  becoming  her 
own  instructer.  She  was  accordingly  judged 
by  the  parent  Church,  condemned,  anathe- 
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and  tongue^  crowd  around,  mixed  with  the 

than  the  manna  in  the  desert  There,  sur- 

invisible  hosts  of  heaven.  There,  in  some 

rounded  by  the  emblems  of  sorrow,  the 

silent  recess,  the  humble  penitent  pours 

afflicted  offer  the  commemorative  sacrifice 

forth  the  sorrows  of  his  heart  to  the  min- 

for  some  departed  object  of  their  affections. 

ister  of  God,  who  looses  him  from  the 

in  the  consoling  hope  that  if  any  human 

bonds  of  his  iniquities  and  bids  him  depart 

frailties  remain  to  be  expiated  by  him,  his 

in  peace.  There  the  hungry  soul  is  re- 

sufferings  may  be.  shortened,  and  his  glory 

freshed  with  a food  more  precious  by  far 

accelerated. 

DREAMLAND. 

A LAV,  a lay,  good  Christians! 

I asked  what  seeds  made  such  fair  buds. 

I have  a lale  to  tell, 

And-— scarce  I trust  my  ears. 

Though  1 have  ne’er  a palmer’s  staff. 

The  Dreamland  folk  averred  such  things 

Nor  bat  with  scaUop-shelT : 

Do  only  grow  finom — tears. 

And  though  I never  went  astray, 

From  this  mine  own  countree, 

And  while  I hung  the  graves  around. 

I’ll  tell  what  never  pilgrim  told 

I beard  the  organ  pour: 

That  ever  rode  the  sea. 

I was  the  only  Christian  man 

A lay,  a lay,  good  Christians ! 

Without  that  sacred  door ! 

A week-day  mom — but  church  was  full ; 

My  boyish  harp  is  fain 

And  full  the  chauntiiig  choir. 

To  cbaunt  our  mother’s  loveliness. 

For  Dreamland  music  is  for  Grod, 

In  an  eternal  strain; 

And  not  for  man  and — hire. 

And  true  it  is  I never  strayed 

Beyond  her  careful  band. 

I saw  the  Dreamland  miuister 

And  yet  my  lay,  good  Christians, 

In  snowy  vestments  pray  : 

Is  of  a holy  land. 

He  seemed  to  think  ’twas  natural 

In  Dreamland  once  I saw  a church ; 

That  prayer  should  ope  the  day : 

And  Dreamland  folk  responded  loud 

Amid  the  trees  it  stood ; 

To  blessings  in  God’s  name. 

And  reared  its  little  steeple  cross 

And  in  the  praises  of  the  Lord, 

Above  the  sweet  greenwood : 

They  had  no  sense  of  shame ! 

And  then  1 heard  a Dreamland  chime. 

Peal  out  from  Dreamland  tower, 

And  Dreamland  folk,  they  kneel  them  down 

And  saw  how  Dreamland  Christian-folk 

Right  on  the  stony  floor; 

Can  keep  the  matin  hour. 

I saw  they  were  uncivilized. 

And  Dreamland  church  was  decent  all. 

Nor  knew  how  we  adore  : 

And  yet  I taught  them  not,  I own. 

And  green  the  churchyard  round ; 

Our  native  curve  refined. 

The  Dreamland  sextons  never  keep 

For  well  I knew  the  picturesque 

Their  kine  in  holy  ground : 

Scarce  suits  the  savage  mind. 

And  not  the  tinkling  cow-bell  there 

The  poet’s  walk  becalms ; 

And  Dreamland  folks  do  lowly  bow 

But  where  the  dead  in  Christ  repose. 

To  own  that  Christ  is  God  : 

The  bells  ring  holy  psalms. 

And  1 confess  1 taught  them  not 

And  Dreamland  folk  do  love  their  dead. 

The  fashionable  nod  ; 

And  Dreamland  folks  sing  Globia 

For  every  mound  I saw. 

At  every  anthem’s  close. 

Had  flowers,  and  wreaths,  and  garlands,  such 

But  have  net  learned  its  value  yet 

As  painters  love  to  draw  ! 

To  stir  them  from  a doze.  • 
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I saw  a Dreamland  babe  baptized 

With  all  the  church  to  see, 

And  strange  as  ’twas — the  blessed  sight — 
*Twa8  beautiful  to  me ! 

For  many  a voice  cried  loud.  Amen, 

When  o’er  its  streaming  brow. 

The  pearly  cross  was  charactered. 

To  seal  its  Christian  vow. 

In  earth  they  laid  the  Dreamland  ; 

And  then  a chant  was  given. 

So  sweet  that  I could  well  believe, 

1 heard  a voice  from  heaven  : 

And  singing  children  o’er  the  grave 

Like  cherub  chanters  stood. 

Pouring  their  angel  lullabies. 

To  make  its  slumber  g^ood. 

1 learned  that  Dreamland  children  all. 

As  bowing  sponsors  swear, 

To  bishop’s  bands  are  duly  brought. 

To  eucharist  and  prayer : 

And  Dreamland  maids  wear  snow  white  veils 
At  confirmation  hour : 

For  such — an  old  apostle  wrote. 

Should  clothe  their  heads  with  power. 

The  Dreamland  Iblk  count  seasons  four 

All  woven  into  one  ! 

’Tis  Advent,  Lent,  or  Easter-time, 

Or  Trinity  begun : 

The  first  is  green  as  emerolde. 

The  next  of  cypress  hue, 

The  third  is  glorious  all  as  gold. 

The  fourth  is  sapphire-blue. 

The  Dreamland  folk  they  wed  in  church ; 

They  deem  the  Lord  is  there. 

And  as  of  old,  in  Galilee, 

May  bless  a bridal  pair : 

And  strange  enough,  the  simple  ones. 

They  see  in  wedded  love. 

Sweet  emblems  of  their  Mother  Church 

And  Christ  her  Lord  above. 

The  Dreamland  folk  are  simple  ones ! 

Who  knows  but  these  are  they 

Described  in  ancient  chronicle. 

As  children  of  the  Day  1 

They  seemed  no  denizens  of  earth. 

But  nrnre — a pilgrim  band. 

With  no  abiding  city  here. 

Who  seek  a better  land. 

1 saw  a Dreamland  funeral 

Come  up  the  shadowed  way : 

The  Dreamland  priest  was  surplice  clad 

To  meet  the  sad  array. 

And  when  his  little  flock  drew  nigb. 

To  give  the  dust  their  dead. 

His  voice  went  soothingly  before. 

As  if  a shepherd  led. 

So  ends  roy  lay,  good  Christians, 

And  ye  that  gave  me  ear, 

Confess  that  ’twas  of  holy  land, 

1 beckoned  ye  to  bear : 

Christ  bring  us  all,  who  bear  his  cross. 

Unto  bis  own  countree  ! 

And  so  no  more  good  Christians, 

Of  Dreamland,  or  of  me. 

Translated  for  the  U.  8.  Catholic  Magazine. 
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: CIT.  URBAN  I,  a Roman,  was  elected  on 
the  2l8t  of  October,  224.  He  had  oc- 
cupied a rank  near  the  Pope’s  person  en- 
gaged in  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  which 
he  governed  eight  years,  seven  months  and 
four  days.  Urban  authorised  the  use  of  sil- 
ver vases  for  the  service  of  the  altar ; it  is  also 
said  that  he  accepted  lands  which  were  of- 
fered him  by  the  Christians,  and  that  he  ap- 
propriated them  to  the  service  of  ecclesias- 
' tics.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of 

the  temporalities  of  the  clei^,  so  necessary 
to  insure  them  an  independent  support,  and 
i to  supply  them  with  the  means  of  exerci- 
sing their  charity.  The  zealous  pontifT, 

; emboldened  by  the  good  dispositions  of  Al- 
exander, sought  to  make  converts  in  the  im- 
perial court  But  he  was  persecuted  by  the 
prefect  of  Rome,  who  insisted  that  Urban 
should  sacrifice  to  idols ; upon  his  refusal 
to  do  so,  the  prefect  sent  him  into  prison, 

: and  he  was  beheaded  the  25th  of  May,  231. 
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The  reign  of  St  Pontian>  a Roman^  who 
was  elected  about  the  end  of  the  month  of 
June,  was  not  a prosperous  one ; for  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  on  a false  accusation, 
exiled  him  to  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Be- 
fore his  departure,  Pontian  wished  to  abdi> 
cate  that  a successor  might  be  immediately 
elected,  but  he  had  inspired  so  much  res- 
pect and  attachment  that  the  faithful  were 
unwilling  to  proceed  to  another  election  be- 
fore  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  19th 
of  November,  235,  after  four  years  and 
nearly  five  months^  reign.  Maximin  exci- 
ted the  sixth  persecution  against  the  Chris- 
. tians,  through  hatred  of  Alexander,  his 
predecessor,  who  had  favored  them.  Pon- 
daa  during  this  persecution  was  severely 
scourged,  though  not  to  such  a degree  as 
to  deprive  him  of  life.  Yet  he  was  not  the 
less  a martyr  for  the  faith,  dying  in  misery 
and  abandonment  in  the  country  of  his  ex- 
ile. His  body  was  removed  to  the  ceme- 
tery of  Calixtusat  Rome,  and  it  is  commonly 
believed  that  the  translation  of  his  remains 
took  place  under  the  pontificate  of  St.  Fabian. 

St  Pontian  was  succeeded  by  St  Anthe- 
rus,  a Greek  by  birth,  who  governed  the 
Church  only  one  month  and  a day,  having 
sufiered  martyrdom  on  the  5th  of  January, 
236.  He  is  regarded  by  some  writers  as  the 
author  of  the  Martyrology  ; it  is  certain  that 
he  occupied  himself  in  collecting  the  acts  of 
the  martyrs, and  plaped  them  in  the  churches 
for  preservation. 

His  successor,  St.  Fabian,  a Roman,  had 
a longer  reign  ; it  lasted  five  years  and  five 
days.  According  to  Eusebius,  the  election 
of  this  pontifif  was  miraculous ; the  uncer- 
tainty in  which  the  people  and  clergy  were 
with  regard  to  the  choice  of  a Pope  being 
suddenly  dispelled  by  the  presence  of  a dove, 
which  alighted  on  Fabian’s  head,  and  thus 
inspired  them  with  a great  veneration 
for  him.  He  justified  the  respect  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
religion.  It  is  said  that  he  built  several 
churches  in  the  cemeteries  where  the  bodies 
of  the  martyrs  reposed.  He  himself  was 
destined  to  join  their  band,  terminating  his 
life  on  the  20th  of  January^  250,  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  faith,  at  the  commencementof  the 
furious  persecution  excited  by  Decius,  and 


which  was  the  seventh  under  the  emperors. 
This  persecution,  one  of  the  most  cruel 
that  the  Church  had  sufiered,  was  a just 
punishment  of  the  relaxation  which  had 
been  introduced  among  the  Christians  during 
the  short  intervals  of  repose  which  were 
allowed  them  by  the  pagans.  **  Every  one,” 
says  St.  Cyprian,  labored  to  acquire 
worldly  goods;  and  forgetful  of  the  voluntary 
poverty  which  the  Christians  had  practised 
in  'the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  dis- 
interested conduct  they  ought  always  to 
pursue,  they  were  insatiable  in  their  desire 
of  riches,  and  were  wholly  engrossed  in 
their  acquisition.  Piety  no  longer  reigned 
among  the  priests;  fidelity  and  integrity 
seemed  to  be  extinct  among  the  ministers ; 
charity  was  little  discernible  in  the  lives  of 
Christians,  and  their  morals  were  unre- 
strained by  a proper  discipline.  Led  away 
by  vanity,  the  men  combed  their  beard,  and 
the  women  adorned  their  faces ; violating 
the  purity  of  the  eye  by  sullying  the  work 
of  God’s  hands,  and  that  of  the  hair,  by 
giving  it  an  unnatural  color They  de- 
ceived the  simple  by  their  cunning  and  ar- 
tifices, they  surprised  their  brethren  by  infi- 
delities and  impostures.  Members  of  Jesus 
Christ,  they  united  themselves  with  pagans. 
They  swore,  not  only  without  cause,  but 
even  peijured  themselves.  They  contemned 
their  prelates  and  defamed  one  another  with 
envenomed  tongues,  and  made  war  with  a 
mortal  hatred.  They  despised  the  simplicity 
which  the  faith  requires  of  us,  to  seek  all  that 
could  satisfy  their  vanity ; they  renounced 
the  world  with  their  lips  only,  and  not  by 
their  actions,  and  each  one  loved  himself  so 
much  that  he  was  disregarded  by  all  others.” 
The  persecution  which  was  permitted  as  a 
punishment  of  this  immorality,  put  to  flight 
a great  number  of  the  faithful,  and  it  was  at 
that  time,  that  St  Paul,  having  retired  into 
Lower  Thebais,  gave  rise  to  the  eremitical 
life.f  Many  martyrs  sealed  their  faith  with 
their  blood,  but  alas!  many  apostates  betrayed 
it  It  was  principally  for  these  that  the  diflfer- 
ent  degrees  of  public  penance  were  instituted. 

The  persecution  of  Decius  was  princi- 

* What  would  St.  Cyprian  have  said  of  the  modern 
toilet  and  fashion  ? 

t Histoire  dcs  ordres  religienx,  tom.  i,  p.  11. 
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pfdly  directed  against  the  bishops,  particu-  i 
larly  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Consequently 
after  the  death  of  Fabian  a dong  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  holy  see.  During  this  inter- 
val which  lasted  sixteen  months,  St  Cypri- 
an and  the  clergy  of  Carthage  wrote  many 
letters  to  those  of  Rome,  and  they  at  length 
elected  St  Cornelius,  a Roman,  son  of 
Castin.  Callus  having  inherited  the  aver- 
sion which  his  predecessor  Decius  had 
cherished  against  the  Christians,  Cornelius 
sustained  by  his  example  and  his  exhorta- 
tions the  courage  of  those  who  were  perse- 
cuted hy  that  prince ; he  fortified  the  weak, 
and  encouraged  those  to  rise  again  who  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall.  He  himself  hav- 
ing generously  confessed  Jesus  Christ,  was 
exiled  to  Centumcelles,  now  Civita  Vecchia ; 
but  some  time  after.  Callus  recalled  him  to 
Rome,  and  commanded  him  to  sacriOce  to 
idols  ; Cornelius,  having  courageously  re- 
fused, was  beheaded  the  19th  of  September, 
253,  after  two  years  and  five  months’  pon- 
tificate. A letter  of  St.  Cyprian  would 
permit  us  to  suppose  that  he  died  at  Cen- 
tumcelles, but  that  he  should  nevertheless 
be  regarded  as  a martyr ; “ because,”  says 
St.  Cyprian,  should  we  not  reckon  among 
the  most  illustrious  confessors  and  martyrs, 
him  who  was  constantly  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  the  ministers  of  a barbarous  tyrant, 
who  was  always  in  danger  of  being  be- 
headed, burnt,  crucified,  of  being  put  to  the 
most  cruel  and  unheard  of  tortures,  who 
acted  in  defiance  of  the  most  fearful  edicts, 
and  who  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
faith,  despised  the  punishments  with  which 
he  was  incessantly  menaced?  Although 
the  goodness  of  Cod  had  preserved  him 
from  these  sufferings,  he  gave  sufficient 
proofs  of  his  love  and  fidelity,  by  being  al- 
ways ready  to  suffer  every  variety  of  torment, 
and  triumphing  over  the  tyrant  by  his  zeal.” 

The  persecution  of  Callus  was  not  the 
only  storm  which  the  Church  of  Rome  en- 
dured under  the  pontificate  of  Cornelius. 
Novatus,  bishop  of  Africa,  an  immoral  and 
irreligious  man,  excited  a deplorable  schism 
by  the  instrumentality  of  Novaiian,  a priest 
of  the  Roman  Church,  who,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Novatus,  abusing  the  reputation 


which  he  had  acquired  for  eloquence  and 
philosophy,  greatly  opposed  the  election  of 
St.  Cornelius,  misled  many  of  the  faithful 
and  many  confessors  by  his  calumnies,  and 
even  carried  his  hardihood  so  far  as  to  cause 
himself  to  be  ordained  by  three  bishops, 
simple,  ignorant  and  unknown,  who  im- 
posed hands  upon  him  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
great  repast,  at  which  he  had  made  thi^ 
eat  and  drink  to  excess.  Such  was  the  or- 
dination of  Novatian,  author  of  the 
schism  in  the  Church,  and  the  first  anti- 
pope. He  joined  heresy  to  schism  by  deny- 
ing the  power  of  the  Church  to  remit  morttd 
sin  committed  afier  baptism;  he  also  re- 
jected second  marriages,  and  treated  as  adul- 
terous^ those  widows  who  married  again. 
He  considered  it  unlawful  for  those  who 
had  renounced  the  faith  during  the  persecu- 
tion, to  be  admitted  to  penance  when  they 
requested  it ; a proof  that  innovators  in  order 
to  give  credit  to  their  crimes,  always  as- 
sume a mask  of  severity  which  deceives 
their  proselytes.  This  dangerous  schism 
passed  from  Rome  to  Africa,  and  the  east, 
where  it  existed  a long  time;  there  were 
Novatians  in  Egypt  even  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. St.  Cornelius  and  St.  Cyprian  his 
friend  omitted  nothing  to  extinguish  this 
heresy  in  its  infancy ; notwithstanding  their 
solicitude,  the  schism  was  propagated  under 
the  name  of  Cathari,  that  is,  pure  and/ree 
from  error,  a truly  ridiculous  denomination. 

The  calumnies  which  Novatian  had  in- 
vented against  St  Cornelius,  obliged  St 
Lucian  I,  a Roman,  who  succeeded  him  on 
the  20th  of  October,  to  ordain,  by  a decree, 
that  a bishop  should  always  be  accompanied 
by  two  priests  and  three  deacons  who  should 
bear  witness  to  his  life  and  morals  in  the 
Church.  Lucian  was  at  once  Pope  and 
confessor,  for  he  was  banished  as  soon  as 
elected,  on  which  occasion  St.  Cyprian  wrote 
a letter  on  his  promotion  and  exile ; but  this 
pontiff  was  very  soon  recalled.  After  five 
months’  reign,  he  died  a martyr,  the  4th  of 
March,  255.  About  thb  time,  God  re- 
venged the  innocent  blood  of  his  servimts 
by  a frightful  pestilence  which  extended 
throughout  tlie  empire,  and  lasted  at  inter- 
vals for  twelve  years. 
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THE  SISTER  OP  CHARITY. 


«Oli,  Maiy,  conceived  witlioat  lin,  pray  ftnr  me,  who  have  recoorae  to  thee.” 


Night  was  fast  dosing  on  the  town  of 
Angers,  as  two  of  the  Sisters  of  Cha- 
rity rapidly  threaded  their  way  through  its 
crowded  streets.  They  were  already  close 
to  their  consent  gate  when  the  sound  of 
lamentation  attracted  the  well-accustomed 
ear  of  one  of  these  gentle  sisters : and  turn- 
ing round,  she  accosted  a little  girl  who  had 
followed  them,  weeping  bitterly. 

My  grandfather,”  sobbed  the  child,  **  he 
is  dying,  holy  sisters.  Mother  is  out,  and 
thera  is  no  one  near  him.” 

The  heart  of  the  good  sister  melted  at 
these  words  of  wo,  and  she  looked  at  her 
companion,  who  was  the  elder  by  some 
years. 

It  is  not  far,”  said  the  little  girl,  in  a 
pleading  voice; — ‘'and  he  is  dying,”  she 
added,  still  addressing  her  whose  soft  voice 
and  gende  mien  had  won  her  childish  af- 
fecdons  in  a moment. 

The  good  sisters  had  walked  far  that  day — 
they  had  wandered  alternately  from  the  bed 
of  sickness  to  the  house  of  sorrow, — and 
they  were  returning  home,  wearied  alike 
in  l^dy  and  mind ; — ^but  not  for  a moment 
did  it  occur  to  them  to  reject  the  prayer  of 
the  child,  in  whom  they  beheld  but  an 
image  of  their  Saviour  in  distress. 

"We  will  follow  thee,  my  child,”  said 
the  gende  nun.  She  took  the  litde  girl  by 
the  hand,  and  addressed  a few  questions  to 
her ; but  the  child  sobbed  so  violently,  that 
h!er  answers  were  inaudible.  She  led  them 
through  a narrow  street,  and  paused  be- 
fore an  open  door.  It  was  evidendy  the 
abode  of  wretched  poverty  ; but  poverty  in 
all  its  forms  was  too  familiar  to  the  Sisters 
t^veate  any  observation ; and  without  a 
re^rk,  they  followed  her  up  the  narrow 
stairs,  and  into  a room  where  a man  was 
lying;,  evidently  within  a few  hours  of  his 
decease.  After  a few  minutes’  eonsnlta- 
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tion,  the  elder  of  the  nuns  proposed  return- 
ing to  the  convent,  to  procure  spiritual 
assistance  for  the  unhappy  man ; and  when 
she  had  departed  on  this  mission,  the  other 
advanced  to  the  on  which  he  lay.  At 
first  he  seemed  unconscious  of  her  pre- 
sence; but  when  his  eye  fell  upon  lier 
black  dress,  and  the  white  cross  she  wore 
on  her  bosom,  he  exhibited  the  utmost 
loathing  and  abhorrence ; and  raising  him- 
self up  in  the  bed  by  a wonderful  effort  of 
strength,  he  poured  forth  a torrent  of  abuse 
and  blasphemy. 

The  good  nun  was  grieved,  but  not  sur- 
prised. Alas ! it  was  but  too  often  her  lot 
to  stand  by  the  death  bed  of  the  despairing 
sinner.  She  remained  for  a time  in  silent 
prayer,  but  when,  rather  shrieking  than 
speaking,  he  bade  her  " begone,  and  leave 
him  to  his  master,  the  Devil,”  she  fell  upon 
her  knees,  and  sried  out  in  a voice  of  holy 
energy,  which  for  a moment  awed  the  sin- 
ner into  silence,  ^Man,  I will  not  begone, 
until  you  have  ceased  to  blaspheme  your 
God.  Oh ! creature  of  Christ  Jesus  cruci- 
fied,” she  continued,  in  a voice  so  sweet  and 
soft,  it  was  music  onjy  to  sit  and  hear  it ; 
and  rising,  she  held  ^up  the  crucifix  before 
his  eyes,  "can  you  behold  Him,  as  He 
thus  hung  upon  the  cross,  his  sacred  body 
torn,  his  spirit  wounded  because  of  your 
transgressions ; can  you  see  Him  thus,  and 
still  offend  Him  by  the  sin  of  despair?” 

Even  as  the  rod  of  Moses  brought  water 
from  the  living  rock,  so  did  the  sight  of 
that  holy  image  soilen  the  hardness  of  the 
sinner’s  heart.  He  sunk  back  upon  his 
pillow,  and  gazed  wistfully  upon  the  cru- 
cifix; but  then  again  he  closed  his  eyes, 
and  muttered  between  his  teeth,  "Judas, 
Judas.” 

"Judas,”  resumed  the  nun,  "betrayed 
. his  Master ; yet  had  he  repented,  he  had 
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even  then  found  mercy.  It  was  the  sin  of 
despair  which  made  it  better  for  him  that  he 
had  never  been  bom.  One  there  was,”  she 
added,  and  her  voice  grew  softer  and  sweeter 
as  if  the  deep  love  in  her  soul  had  found  a 
voice  and  spoken,  **  one  there  was  who 
anointed  his  feet  at  the  pharisee’s  supper, 
who  followed  him  step  by  step  on  his  wny 
to  Mount  Calvary,  who  knelt  at  the  foot  of 
his  cross,  during  the  three  long  hours  of 
his  agony,  who  shared  the  favor  of  his  last 
looks  on  earth  with  his  sinless  mother  and 
his  virgin  disciple.  Magdalen  was  her 
name.  She  had  betrayed  her  Master  many 
times;  but  many  sins  were  forgiven  her, 
because  she  loved  much.” 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  broken 
only  by  the  sinner’s  sobs.  Sister  Agnes 
placed  the  crucifix  on  his  bosom.  Wear 
it  round  your  neck  and  in  your  heart,”  she 
said,  and  take  also  the  image  of  Mary.” 
She  placed  a medal  in  his  hands.  She  is 
the  refuge  and  hope  of  sinners  : entreat  her 
to  pray  for  you,  and  think  not  that  Jesus  will 
be  deaf  to  his  Mother’s  voice,  when  she  asks 
Him  to  pardon  the  creature  for  whom  He 
once  deigned  to  die.” 

The  priest  who  had  been  sent  for  from 
the  convent,  now  entered  the  room.  Agnes 
was  preparing  to  depart,  when  the  door 
once  more  opened,  and  a young  woman 
entered,  who,  on  beholding  the  sacred  char- 
acter of  those  surrounding  the  sick  man, 
paused  in  a mixture  of  shame  and  fear.  She 
was  young,  but  the  freshness  of  youth  was 
no  longer  on  her  cheek.  She  had  been 
handsome,  and  the  sad  remains  of  beauty 
yet  lingered  round  her  face  and  form.  Her 
countenance  might  once  have  been  full  of 
innocent  goodness;  for  even  now  it  was 
not  an  expression  of  boldness,  but  of  most 
reckless  despair  which  betrayed  the  degraded 
sinfulness  of  the  poor  outcast’s  life.  The 
sick  man  saw  her,  and  the  keenest  remorse 
was  on  his  face  as  he  said : 

*^Slay,  holy  sister!  and  reverend  father, 
say  what  hope  of  pardon  can  you  give 
the  wretch  who  sold  his  child  to  a life  of 
crime  7” 

An  unearthly  shriek  interrupted  his  words. 
The  girl  had  remained  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room;  but  on  hearing  these  words 
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she  advanced  rapidly  to  the  bed,  and  fallings 
on  her  knees,  she  exclaimed  wildly : 

"Father! — ^father,  do  not  say  so!  Oh! 
anything  but  that.  Do  not  say  that  you 
bartered  me  for  gold  I ” 

The  man  wept  aloud. 

**  Do  not  curse  me,  child  I Do  not  curse 
me  before  I die.”  - 

"I  will  not,  father.  I will  not.  Oh  I 
why  did  you  not  let  me  be  a nun,  like  my 
sister  7 What  had  I done,  that  you  should 
use  me  thus  7” 

" Spouse  of  Christ,”  said  the  sick  man, 
turning  solemnly  towards  Agnes,  " the  sins 
of  this  unhappy  child  are  upon  my  soul  as 
my  own.  By  the  mercy  for  which  you 
have  taught  me  to  hope,  save  her  from  the 
guDt  into  which  I alone  have  plunged  her.” 

The  nun  was  weeping  bitterly.  A light 
had  broken  on  her  soul. 

" Father,”  she  whispered,  " do  you  not 
know  your  child  7” 

The  man  gazed  earnestly  upon  her ; sick- 
ness had  dimmed  his  eyes ; but  at  last  he 
recognized  his  child,  and  fell  back  fainting 
on  his  pillow.  With  some  difficulty  he 
was  restored,  and  then  pressing  gently  the 
hand  of  Agnes,  he  pointed  to  his  youngest 
daughter,  who  still  remained  kneeling  with 
her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  and  whispered. 
Be  a mother  to  poor  Isabel.” 

Agnes  bowed  her  head,  and  taking  her 
sister’s  arm,  she  led  her  from  the  room. 
The  priest  closed  the  door  after  them,  and 
then  Agnes  folded  her  sister  in  her  arms. 
The  poor  girl  neither  returned  nor  rejected 
these  caresses.  She  did  not  sob  or  scream : 
but  the  tears  fell  in  torrents  from  her  eyes, 
and  she  looked  the  very  picture  of  shame 
and  sorrow.  Then  struck  by  another  im- 
pulse, she  fell  upon  her  knees,  as  if  wholly 
unworthy  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  one 
so  pure  as  her  sister. 

" Oh,  sister,  sister!”  cried  Agnes,  ‘'treat 
me  not  thus.  Look  not  as  if  you  had  for- 
gotten me — ^your  own  sister — your  own 
Agnes.” 

The  mighty  affliction  of  the  poor  sinHpifs 
soul  found  voice  at  last,  and  falling  oi^er 
sister’s  breast,  she  cried  out  aloud,— 

"Sister,  I am  a sinner!” 

" And  so  was  Magdalen— and  so  are  we 
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all!”  cried  Agnes,  her  tears  faUiiig  abui^ 
dandy  on  her  sister’s  head.  Oh,  sister ! 
let  us  kneel  together,  and  say  once  more 
the  prayers  that  we  said  in  the  days  of 
our  childhood.  We  were  children  then  I — 
we  are  children  still!  We  will  tell  our 
heavenly  Father  that  we  are  sorry  for  our 
sins,  and  He  will  not  refuse  us  his  pardon 
and  his  love.” 

Twined  in  each  other’s  arms,  they  knelt 
together,  and  Agnes  prayed  aloud.  It  was 
years  since  Isabel  had  heard  that  voice, 
the  very  tones  of  which  were  full  of  piety 
and  love ; it  was  years  since  a thought  of 
grace,  a hope  of  pardon  had  entered  her 
soul,  and  now,  with  the  prayer  of  her  in- 
nocent childhood  ringing  in  her  ears,  and 
the  repentant  love  of  a Magdalen  burning 
in  her  bosom,  full  of  fear  for  the  future  and 
remorse  for  the  past,  she  clasped  her  sister 
more  tightly  in  her  arms,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

Leave  me  not,  sister, — desert  me  not! 
Oh,  save  me  from  this  life  of  sin,  and  the 
Ood  of  the  sinner  and  the  saint  reward  you 
for  the  deed !” 

Agnes  folded  her  sister  in  her  arms. 

“My  sister,  1 will  never  forsake  you, 
until  I see  you  restored  to  God  and  his  holy 
Church ! 1 leave  you  no  more  I” 

The  priest  now  recalled  them  to  their 
father’s  chamber,  he  was  about  to  admin- 
ister the  last  awful  rights  of  religion  to  him. 
Marie  assisted  in  lighting  the  candles  which 
her  religious  sister  had  now  brought  from 
the  convent ; but  Isabel  fell  prostrate  on  the 
floor.  How  could  she  venture  to  look  upon 
the  Holy  of  Holies  ? — she,  whose  life  had 
been  full  of  sin ! The  priest  recited  a short 
prayer  aloud,  and  then,  with  a heart  full  of 
contrition  and  joy,  the  dying  man  received 
from  his  hands  the  awful  sacrament  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  his  Saviour  and  his  J udge. 
AAerwards  the  priest  anointed  him  with 
holy  oil  upon  the  eyes,  mouth,  &c.  praying 
aloud  that  the  sins  he  had  committed  through 
each  of  the  senses  might  be  forgiven  in  vir- 
tue of  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction. 
The  poor  penitent  wept  with  joy  through 
thj^hole  of  this  most  consoling  rite,  and 
answered  every  prayer  in  a voice  tremulous 
and  broken  by  emotion.  The  lights  were 
extinguished,  but  still  the  priest  remained 




I by  the  bed  of  death,  and  prayed  audibly  for 
I mercy  and  grace  towards  the  departing  souL 
He  ceased,  and  at  a sign  from  her  father, 
Agnes  raised  her  sister,  and  led  her  towards 
his  bed.  The  dying  man  raised  himself 
up  with  difficulty,  and  extending  his  hand 
towards  them,  he  said : 

My  children,  whom  I have  wropged, 
before  €U>d  and  his  saints,  I entreat  your 
pardon.” 

The  words  were  apparently  intended  for 
both,  but  Isabel  felt  them  to  be  addressed  in 
: a peculiar  manner  to  the  injured  innocence 
; of  her  own  soul,  and  bending  over  his 
withered  hand,  she  murmured  softly, — 

“ God  bless  you,  father.” 

“ Thank  you,  my  child.  I die  content” 
A smile  was  upon  his  lips  as  he  sank  back 
upon  his  pillow.  Then  turning  towards 
; Agnes,  he  whispered, — 

“ Remember  this  unhappy  child.” 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  a shadow,  as  of 
death,  fell  upon  his  face.  The  priest  saw 
that  the  hour  was  come,  and  rising  up  he  read 
I;  that  awful  recommendation  of  the  departing 
: soul  to  the  mercy  of  its  Creator,  beginning, 
“Depart,  Christian,  soul,”  &c.  Ere  his 
; voice  had  ceased,  the  man  was  dead;  and 
kneeling  down  he  cried  out  aloud,  ' From 
the  depths  I have  cried  to  thee,  O Lord ! 
Lord,  hear  ray  voice,”  &c.  And  thus,  in 
prayer  and  supplication,  he  passed  the  night 
by  the  corpse  of  the  re^rentant  sinner. 

The  sisters  stood  beside  the  grave  of  their 
father, — ^Agnes  in  the  garb  of  religion,  Isa- 
bel in  the  mourning  of  the  world. 

*^And  here  we  part,  ray  sister,”  said 
i Agnes.  “ We  part,  but  it  is  to  meet  again, 
i On  earth  in  spirit  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

I'  In  heaven,  I trust,  on  the  bosom  of  our  Sa- 
viour.” 

Even  as  she  spoke  the  priest  who  had 
attended  at  her  father’s  death-bed  came  and 
/ took  Isabel  by  the  hand, 
i “ My  child,”  he  said,  in  a kind  but  so- 
\ lemn  voice,  ^^am  1 indeed  to  understand 
\ that  you  have  determined  to  forsake  your 
! evil  ways,  and  to  repent  of  your  sins  1” 

I Isabel  fell  upon  her  knees, 
j “ With  all  my  heart  and  with  all  my  soul 
I I do  repent  of  them,  father!  Would  to 
\ God  that  all  those  whom  I have  scandalized 
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by  my  life  could  be  witnesses  now  of  my 
shame  and  sorrow!’’ 

believe  you,  my  child!”  The  good 
father  hesitated  for  a moment  I have 
spoken  to  the  superior  of  the  ‘ Bon  Pasteur,’ 
and  she  will  gladly  receive  you.  You  are 
now,  for  a time,  at  least,  about  to  retire 
from  the  world,  and  in  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation to  ask  pardon  for  your  sins.  But 
there  is  one  who  has  a claim  upon  you. 
You  may  see  her  once  more  before  you 
depart” 

The  unhappy  girl  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  and  her  whole  frame  shook  with 
her  violent  emotion.  It  was  but  for  a mo- 
ment ; then  removing  her  hands,  every  trace 
of  emotion  vanished  from  her  calm,  pale  face. 
She  said,  in  a tone  of  quiet  resignation, — 

No,  my  father,  the  child  of  sin  shall 
never  again  bring  gladness  to  the  eyes  of 
her  mother.  I shall  see  her  no  more.  I 
commit  her  to  God  and  Agnes.” 

She  shall  be  cared  for,”  said  Agnes,  in 
a solemn  voice. 

The  sisters  embraced  once  more;  then 
Isabel  drew  her  veil  tightly  orer  her  face, 
and  followed  the  priest. 

There  is  a convent  at  Angers,  and  the 
holy  sisters  who  are  professed  within  its 
walls  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  no- 
blest work  of  which  the  human  soul  is  ca- 
pable— ^to  the  protection  and  reclaiming  of 
the  forsaken  sinner.  Others  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  preservation  and  instruc- 
tion of  innocence,  which  naturally  awakens 
pity  and  love  in  the  human  heart;  but  these 
noble  beings  have  given  their  lives,  their  for- 
tunes, their  talents,  their  very  souls,  to  the  re- 
formation of  those  whom  the  world  indeed 
has  rejected  with  scorn,  but  whom  Christ 
once  suffered,  in  the  person  of  Magdalen, 
to  sit  at  his  feet.  He  who  reads  all  the 
secrets  of  the  human  heart  can  alone  un- 
derstand the  merit  of  these  holy  sisters, 
who,  with  their  pure  hearts  and  spotless 
reputations  have  devoted  their  lives  to  con- 
tinual contact  with  coarse  ignorance  and 
vulgar  crime.  He  alone  can  appreciate 
their  sacrifice  and  reward  it,  and  truly  He 
does  reward  it,  even  with  the  hundred-fold 
He  has  promised  to  his  servants  on  earth. 

Yes ! the  sister  of  the  **  Good  Shepherd  ” 


lies  down  at  night  upon  her  humUe  pallet, 
the  prayers  and  blessings  of  the  rescued  ; 
sinner  falling  like  softest  dew  upon  her 
heart  She  rises  in  the  morning  to  teach 
those  to  pray  who  never  prayed  before,  to 
engrave  the  sweet  lessons  of  love  and  hope 
upon  hearts  that  bat  for  her  had  grown 
hard  beneath  the  influence  of  crime,  despe- 
rate beneath  the  scorn  of  that  world  which 
had  lured  them  to  error.  The  conscious- 
ness of  many  souls  rescued  through  her 
means  from  a life  of  crime,  is  a charm  to 
make  the  rough  path  she  has  chosen  plea- 
sant to  her  feet;  and,  at  the  hour  of  her 
death,  who  shall  say  these  grateful  spirits 
may  not  surround  her  bed,  like  ministering 
angels,  bidding  her  soul  go  forth  without 
fear  to  meet  that  Judge,  whose  sorrows  she 
had  so  often  soothed  in  the  sorrows  of  his 
poor,  whose  hearen  she  had  so  often  made 
glad,  with  the  joy  that  angels  feel  over  one 
sinner  doing  penance.  It  was  to  this  bles- 
sed retreat  from  sin  and  sorrow  that  the 
good  priest  brought  Isabel ; and  as  the  gates 
of  the  convent  closed  upon  her,  she  felt 
she  had  no  wish  upon  earth  but  to  spend 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  bewailing  her  sins  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross. 

Years  passed  away  and  the  sisters  had 
not  met  The  one  continued  in  her  Hessed 
vocation  to  hang  like  an  angel  of  peace  over 
the  bed  of  disease,  and  to  breathe  words  of 
contrition  and  love  over  the  frozen  heart  of  ; 
the  sinner.  The  other  had  entered  the 
order  of  the  Magdalens  in  the*' Bon  Pas- 
teur,” and  had  thus  devoted  the  remainder 
of  her  days  to  mourning  over  the  errors  of 
her  early  youth. 

It  happened  one  day  that  a 3^ung  novice  : 
who  had  been  sent  on  her  daily  duties  under  i 
the  care  of  Sister  Agnes,  was  taken  so  seri- 
ously ill,  that  the  latter  was  obliged  to  ask 
shelter  for  her  in  the  convent  of  the  **  Bon  : 
Pasteur,”  near  which  they  chanced  to  be  at 
the  time.  There  she  was  received  with  all 
love  and  kindness,  and  a surgeon  was  sent  for, 
who,  upon  seeing  her,  instantly  declared  that 
a few  hours  must  terminate  her  existence. 
Sister  Agnes  whispered  a few  words  ^the  ; 
superior,  who  replied  in  a tone  of  deep 
commiseration,  " Poor  thing,  poor  thing ! 
she  shall  be  sent  for  directly.”  ! 
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A priest  now  came  and  administered  the 
last  sacraments  of  the  Church  to  the  young 
girl^  and  as  he  went  through  the  awful 
forms  of  extreme  unction^  a look  of  hea- 
venly joy  was  upon  her  dying  face.  Per- 
haps at  that  moment  her  good  angel  was 
suggesting  to  her  the  sweetest  consolations 
that  the  soul  can  know  in  the  awful  hour 
of  its  departure  from  this  world.  Perhaps 
he  told  her  that  those  eyes  which  the  priest 
now  anointed  wkh  holy  oil,  had  ever  been 
closed  upon  the  vanities  of  this  world, — 
that  those  ears  had  ever  been  open  to  the 
voice  of  distress, — those  feet  been  often 
wearied  in  seeking  its  abode, — those  hands 
been  ever  employed  in  administering  to  its 
wants, — those  lips  been  only  unclosed  to 
instruct  its  ignorance  *or  to  console  its  afflic- 
tions. Well  might  her  soul  rejoice  in  the 
anticipation  of  those  blessed  words,  What 
you  have  done  to  the  least  of  my  brethren, 
you  have  done  even  unto  me.”  Since,  in 
the  midst  of  her  deep  humility,  she  could 
not  but  feel  that  those  senses,  for  the  sins 
of  which  the  priest  was  even  now  implor- 
ing pardon,  and  which  by  others  are  so 
often  made  the  agents  of  crime,  had  been 
used  by  her  but  as  ministering  angels  to 
the  sorrows  of  her  Saviour  in  the  persons 
of  his  poor. 

So  thought  those  who  knelt  around  her 
bed ; so  thought  one  who  lay  prostrate  at 
the  half  open  door,  and  who,  in  the  depths 
of  her  humility,  deemed  herself  unworthy 
to  enter  the  chamber  where  a saint  was 
about  to  depart  to  the  espousals  of  her 
Lord!  The  lights  were  extinguished,  the 
prayers  were  said,  and  then  Sister  Agnes 
bent  over  the  dying  girl,  and  whispered 
something  in  her  ear.  A shadow  fell  upon 
that  angel  face^  it  seemed  as  if  she  had 


been  disturbed  in  a dream  of  heaven.  But 
then  she  looked  at  the  sister  with  a smile  of 
acquiescence. 

Agnes  approached  the  door  and  led  to 
the  bed  side  the  tottering  form  of  the  Mag- 
dalen who  had  been  prostrate  there.  Isabel 
gazed  for  one  moment  upon. the  holy  face 
of  her  child,  and  struck  by  an  awful  idea  of 
her  sanctity,  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  whis- 
pered softly,  **  Spouse  of  Christ,  pray  for 
and  bless  thy  mother.” 

The  girl  sat  upright  in  her  bed,  every 
feature  of  her  face  bright  in  the  holy  exul- 
tation of  her  soul,  and  falling  into  the  arms 
of  her  mother,  she  cried  out, — 

Mother!  my  mother!  we  shall  meet  in 
heaven!”  | 

They  laid  her  back  upon  the  pillow,  but  i 
she  was  dead.  Isabel  hid  her  face  in  the  { 
coverlet,  while  they  read  the  prayers  for  1 
the  spirit  gone  to  judgment.  The  rest  of  j 
the  assistants  now  departed,  and  the  mo-  I 
ther  was  left  alone  with  the  corpse  of  her  | 
child.  One  of  the  nuns  soon  came  to  seek  1 
her.  She  rose,  imprinted  one  last  kiss  upon  | 
those  lips,  where  a happy  smile  was  lin-  ! 
gering  still,  and  then  she  followed  the  nun, 
her  arms  folded  meekly  on  her  bosom. 
Agnes  met  her  at  the  door — she  drew  her 
sister  towards  her, — ^they  gazed  wistfully 
upon  each  well  known  face,  then  they  fell 
into  each  other’s  arms,  and  lifting  up  their 
voices,  they  wept  aloud.  It  was  but  for  a 
moment : Agnes  withdrew,  and  the  sisters 
met  no  more  upon  earth.  But  their  souls  : 
were  often  blended  together  in  prayer ; and 
in  patience  and  humble  hope  they  awaited 
the  day  when  they  should  meet  once  again  i 
upon  the  bosom  of  their  Lord — ^that  guilt- 
less and  that  pardoned  one ! M.  C.  A. 

Feast  (f  St.  Caiharine  qf  Sienna. 
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rIE  erection  of  some  buildings  in  the 
pointed  style  in  these  United  States, 
haring  directed  of  late  public  attention  to- 
wards the  old  Christian  architecture,  I hare 
thought  that  by  connecting  a few  extracts 
from  the  works  of  the  celebrated  adrocateof 
that  style,  Welby  Pugin,  I might  throw 
some  light  on  the  true  principles  of  religious 
structures.  Any  thing  may  be  built  and 
called  a church-^ny  style,  any  plan,  any 
detail” — A,  W.  Pugin, 

These  words  of  the  modern  Pierre  de 
Monlreuil  are,  alas ! too  true.  How  differ- 
ent the  structures  now  erected  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Most  High  Qod,  from  those 
venerable  piles  which  the  faith  of  by-gone 
• ages  has  left  as  standing  proofs  of  the  unity 
of  spirit  which  animated  the  children  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

“ Formerly  says  Pugin,  the  word 
church  implied  a particular  sort  of  edifice, 
invariably  erected  on  the  same  principle; 
it  might  be  highly  ornamented,  or  it  might 
1;  be  simple ; it  might  be  large  or  small ; lofty 
i or  low;  costly  or  cheap;  but  it  was  ar- 
i ranged  on  a certain  regulated  system. 
Churches  built  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  and 
with  the  difference  of  centuries  in  the  pe- 
riod of  their  erection,  would  still  exhibit  a 
perfect  similarity  of  purpose,  and  by  their 
; form  and  arrangement  attest  that  the  same 
faith  had  instigated  their  erections,  and  the 
same  rites  were  performed  within  their 
^walls.” 

What  was  then  the  style  which  the  whole 
Christian  world  had  adapted  to  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  Son  of  God  1 The  Gothic  or 
pointed  architecture,  which  was  formed 
from  a fusion  of  the  Norman  and  Saracenic 
styles,  and  which  attained  its  highest  de- 
gree of  purity  and  perfection  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  This  Christian 
style  was  then  formed  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church ; it  was,  therefore,  modeled  to  suit 
our  sacred  rites,  for  which  the  monotonous 

L. : 


symmetry  of  the  Pagan  orders  was  utterly 
unfit 

But,  some  persons  will  observe,  if  this 
style  be  essentially  Cbrisuan  (1  understand 
**  Christian,”  in  the  sense  it  had  before  the 
dawn  of  that  age  of  light,  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, gave  it  its  many  different,  nay,  even 
opposite  meanings),  why  did  not  the  Chris- 
tian metropolis  adopt  it  for  its  own  build- 
ings? The  answer  is  easy.  When  the 
Roman  hydra  crouched  at  the  feet  of  the 
disciples  of  the  Galilean  fishermen,  the  tem- 
ples existing  were  converted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  new  faith,  and  the  others  subsequently 
built  were  modeled  after  these.  Beside 
few  were  the  crusaders  from  the  Papal  ter- 
ritory, and  the  pointed  style  was  intr^uced 
in  a gieat  measure  by  these  pilgrim  sol- 
diers ; for  if  we  pass  over  to  Lombardy,  we 
will  see  that,  though  in  the  midst  of  the 
much  admired  productions  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  schools,  the  Milanese  Christians 
thought  the  style  which  their  knights  had 
vaunted,  well  adapted  to  the  erection  of  one 
of  the  richest  piles  that  ever  graced  fair  Italy, 
and  we  even  find  Sienna  giving  its  name 
to  one  of  the  varieties  of  this  truly  Christian 
order. 

But  many  and  deeply  rooted  are  the  preju- 
dices existing  against  the  style ; some  the 
result  of  the  discoveries,  made  by  the  philo- 
sophic expounders  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  ig- 
norance, barbarity  and  superstitions  of  the 
old  Catholics ; others  caused  by  aome  mon- 
strosities erected  by  modern  architects  and 
christened  Gothic.  Here  I will  quote  the 
writings  of  almost  the  only  architect  who  in 
this  century  of  enlightenment  fver  sur- 
mised that  the  non-reformed  Christians 
knew  what  they  were  doing. 

“ It  is  very  probable,”  says  Pugin,  **  that 
many  well  disposed  persons  have  been  led 
to  approve,  or  at  least  tolerate  these  misera- 
ble erections  from  a mistaken  idea  that 
nothing  could  be  accomplished  in  the 
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painted  style  under  an  immense  cost  Now 
so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  this  archi- 
tecture has  decidedly  the  advantage  on  the 
score  of  economy,  it  can  be  accommoda- 
ted to  any  materials,  any  dimensions,  and 
any  locality.  The  erroneous  opinions 
formed  on  this  subject,  are  consequent  on 
the  unfortunate  results  attending  the  labors 
of  those  who  when  about  to  build  in  the 
pointed  style,  take  some  vast  church  for 
their  model,  and  then,  without  a twentieth 
of  the  space,  or  a hundredth  part  of  the 
money,  try  to  do  something  like  it  This 
is  certain  to  he  a failure.  Had  they  on  the 
contrary,  gone  and  examined  some  edifice 
of  antiquity,  corresponding  in  scale  and  in- 
tention to  the  one  they  wish  to  erect,  they 
would  have  produced  a satisfactory  build- 
ing at  a reasonable  cost  Some  persons 
seem  to  imagine  that  every  pointed  church 
must  be  a cathedral  or  nothing.  This  has 
even  been  cited  as  a reason  why  the  propo- 
sed ^new  Catholic  Church  at  York  should 
not  be  Gk)thic  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to 
the  cathedral.  Nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
surd : no  one  would  think  for  an  instant  of 
attempting  la  rival  the  extent  or  the  rich- 
ness of  that  glorious  pile ; but  were  there 
not  above  thirty  parochial  churches  ancient- 
ly in  York  ? and  did  the  builders  think  it 
mcpedient  to  depart  from  Catholic  architec- 
ture in  the  design,  on  account  of  the  stu- 
pendous cathedral  ? Certainly  not  There 
were  many  buildings  among  them,  and  small 
ones  too,  equally  perfect  and  beautiful  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended 
as  the  minster  itself.  Architecture  to  be 
good  must  be  consistent  A parish  church, 
to  contain  a few  hundred  persons,  must  be 
very  differently  arranged  from  a metropoli- 
tan cathedral ; and  if  this  principle  be  un- 
derstood, and  acted  upon,  the  Catho- 
lics of  York  may  erect  an  edifice  suitable  to 
their  present  necessities,  which  would  not 
be  unworthy  of  William  de  Melton  or  Wal- 
ter Skirlaw. 

Churches  must  be  regulated  in  their 
scale  and  decorations  (as  was  formerly  the 
case)  by  the  means  and  numbers  of  the  peo- 
ple ; it  being  always  remembered  that  the 
house  of  Cod  should  be  as  good,  as  spa- 
cioiia,  as  ornamented  as  circumstances  will 


allow.  Many  an  humble  village  church  of 
rabble  walls  and  thatched  roof  has  doubtless 
formed  as  acceptable  an  offering  to  Almighty 
Gtod  (being  the  utmost  the  poor  people 
could  accomplish)  as  the  most  sumptuous 
fabric  erected  by  their  richer  brethren. 
Every  thing  is  relative ; a building  may  be 
admirable  and  edifying  in  one  place  which 
would  be  disgraceful  in  another.  As  long 
as  the  Catholic  principle  exists  of  dedicating 
the  best  to  God,  be  that  great  or  little,  the 
intention  is  the  same  and  the  result  always 
entails  a blessing.” 

Thus  we  see  that  costliness  is  not  the 
sole  merit  of  this  style,  which  independently 
of  the  feelings  of  religious  awe  it  excites  in 
our  hearts,  saves  a considerable  expense  by 
the  very  principle  on  which  it  is  founded, 
viz : that  the  severity  of  Christian  archi- 
tecture is  opposed  to  all  deception.” 

**  The  two  great  rules  for  design,^’  says 
Pugin,  are  these— first,  that  there  should 
be  no  features  about  a building  which  are  not 
necessary  for  convenience,  construcdon  or 
propriety : secondly,  that  all  ornament 
should  consist  of  enrichment  of  the  essentia] 
construction  of  the  building.  The  neglect 
of  these  two  rules  is  the  cause  of  all  the  bad 
architecture  of  the  present  time.  Architec- 
tural features  are  continually  tacked  on  build- 
ings with  which  they  have  no  connexion, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  what  is  termed  effect  j 
and  ornaments  are  actually  constructed  in- 
stead of  forming  the  decoration  of  construc- 
tion, to  which  in  good  taste  they  should  be 
always  subservient 

In  pure  architecture  the  smallest  detail 
should  have  a meaning,  or  serve  a pur 
pose ; and  even  the  construction  itself  should 
vary  with  the  material  employed,  and  the 
designs  should  be  adapted  to  the  material  in 
which  they  are  executed.” 

That  these  principles  have  been  strictly 
carried  out  in  the  Gothic  style,  a study  of 
the  different  parts  of  a pointed  building 
would  soon  prove  \ but  that  study  is  not  at 
present  our  object 

Here  then  in  a few  words  may  we  draw 
the  contrast  between  the  Christian  and  the 
Pagan  styles.  The  fi)rmer  constructs  the 
essential  parts  and  beautifies  them : the  lat- 
ter builds  its  ornaments,  though  in  some 
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cases  entirely  useless ; and  it  may  here  be 
remarked  that  nothing  but  the  blind  admira- 
tion of  modern  times  for  the  ages  of  Pagan- 
ism, and  the  wilful  prejudices  of  the  en- 
lighteners of  the  world  could  have  destroyed 
even  the  feeling  of  Catholic  art. 

The  high  pilch  of  the  roof,  the  division 
of  the  breadth  into  nave  and  aisles,  the  lib- 
erty of  employing  any  material,  and  of  dis- 
pensing with  strict  symmetry,  and  many 
others  are  facilities  which  the  architect  will 
seek  vainly  in  the  Pagan  styles,  and  the 
possibility  of  erecting  for  any  sum  a church. 
Catholic  in  its  construction,  is  an  advantage 
which  in  a country  like  ours  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

Sincerely  hoping  that  at  some  future  day 
Catholic  art  may  be  better  understood,  I will 
end  these  extracts  by  again  quoting  my  au- 
thor in  his  description  of  the  rich  parochial 
churches  of  Catholic  England. 

“ An  old  English  parish  church,  as  orig- 
inally used  for  the  ancient  worship,  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  appropriate  build- 
ings that  the  mind  of  man  could  conceive; 
every  portion  of  it  answered  both  a useful 
and  a mystical  purpose.  There  stood  the 
tower,  not  fonned  of  detached  and  misap- 
plied portions  of  architectural  detail  stuck 
over  one  another  to  make  up  a height,  but 
solid  buttresses  and  walls  rising  from  a mas- 
sive base,  and  gradually  diminishing  and 
enriching  as  they  rise,  till  they  were  termi- 


nated in  a heaven-pointing  spire  surrounded 
by  clusters  of  pinnacles,  and  forming  a 
beautiful  and  instructive  emblem  of  a Chris- 
tian’s brightest  hopes.  These  towers  served 
a double  purpose,  for  in  them  hung  the 
solemn  sounding  bells  to  summon  the  peo- 
ple to  the  offices  of  the  Church,  and  by  their 
lofty  elevation  they  served  as  beacons  to  di- 
rect their  footsteps  to  the  sacred  spot. 
There  the  southern  porch,  destined  for  the 
{ performance  of  many  riles,  the  spacious 
I nave  and  aisles  for  the  faithful — the  oaken 
} canopy  carved  with  images  of  the  heavenly 
i host,  and  painted  with  quaint  and  appro- 
\ priate  devices — the  impressive  doom  or 
i judgment  pictured  over  the  great  chancel 
I arch — the  fretted  screen  and  rood-loft — the 
\ mystical  separation  between  the  sacrifice 
I and  the  people,  with  the  emblem  of  the  re- 
I demption  carried  on  high  and  surrounded 
I WMih  glory — the  great  altar,  rich  in  hang- 
I ings,  placed  far  from  irreverent  gaze,  and 
\ with  the  brilliant  eastern  window  termina- 

Iting  this  long  perspective ; while  the  chantry 
and  guild  chapels,  pious  foundations  of 
families  and  confraternities,  contributed 
greatly  to  increase  the  solemnity  of  the  glo- 
rious pile.  Such  is  but  a faint  outline  of 
the  national  edifices  which  have  been  aban- 
doned for  pewed  and  galleried  assembly 
rooms  decorated  only  with  gas  fittings  and 
stoves,  and  without  so  much  as  one  holy  or 
\ soul-stirring  emblem  about  them.” 
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MISSIONS  AT  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER. 

NO.  II. 

A SHORT  ACCOCIfT  OF  SOME  OF  THE  INDIAN  TRIBES  IN  THE  COLUMBIA  TERRITORY. 


House  of  the  Lakes. — ^The  savages  of 
this  post,  near  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
are  called  “ People  of  the  Lakes,”  to  whom 
the  Canadian  tiavellers  had  frequently  spo- 
ken of  their  “Black  Gowns.”  The  mis- 
sionaries were  very  cordially  received  by 
this  first  portion  of  the  great  flock  confided 
to  their  care.  During  seventeen  days  they 


cultivated  in  the  best  manner  they  could  this 
growing  vine,  which  promised  to  yield  the 
most  excellent  fruits.  As  soon  as  they 
spoke  to  these  poor  infidels  of  Go6,  the  fall 
of  Adam,  the  necessity  of  baptism,  &c. 
those  who  had  children,  with  great  eagerness 
brought  them  to  be  baptized,  in  order,  as 
they  said,  “ to  render  their  hearts  to  God, 
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and  keep  them  from  sin.”  Zealous  and 
eager  to  be  instructed,  these  good  savages 
are  prepared  to  be  admitted  into  the  Church, 
as  soon  as  a clergyman  will  settle  among 
them. 

At  Fort  CohiUe,  the  missionaries  were  re- 
ceived by  the  chiefs  of  the  Chaudieres,  the 
Cinq-poils,  the  Spokon,  the  Piscoons,  and 
the  Okanagan,  accompanied  by  some  of  their 
nation.  Scarcely  had  they  perceived  the 
skiffs  of  the  missionaries  when  they  ran  to 
the  shore  to  meet  them.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  all  pressed  forward  with  the  great- 
est delight  to  shake  hands  with  the  mission- 
aries. They  listened  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention to  the  instructions  of  the  latter,  who 
thus  scattered  abroad  the  precious  seed  of 
the  word,  hoping  that  it  would  be  produc- 
tive, according  to  the  designs  of  infinite 
mercy  over  this  until  now  abandoned  por- 
tion of  the  human  family.  It  is  easily  per- 
ceived what  progress  religion  would  make 
among  a people  so  well  disposed,  if  evan- 
gelical laborers  were  sent  to  reside  in  the 
country  which  they  inhabit  The  five  na- 
tions whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  as 
well  as  the  People  of  the  Lakes  and  the 
Flat  Heads,  speak  languages  that  differ  lit- 
tle from  each  other,  a circumstance  which 
greatly  facilitates  their  mutual  intercourse, 
and  which  would  require  a missionary  to 
know  the  language  of  only  one  nation  to 
be  understood  by  all  the  others. 

At  Fort  Okanagan,  we  found  the  same 
good  dispositions  among  the  savages.  To 
make  them  fervent  Christians  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  teach  them  what  they  must  do 
to  become  such. 

Fort  WaUamalla,OT  the  JSTez-perces. — Some 
of  the  great  men  of  the  Kdous  nation  had 
come  to  this  post  to  see  the  chiefs  of  the  French 
people  (a  name  given  by  the  savages  to  the 
missionaries).  They  manifested  the  same 
satisfaction  in  seeing  the  black  gowns,  and 
the  same  zeal  to  hear  them.  They  speak 
the  language  of  the  Nez-perces,  which  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Chau- 
dieres and  Flat  Heads,  and  understand  that 
of  the  People  of  the  Falk,  the  Dalles,  and 
the  Cascades,  who  are  scattered  along  the 
borders  of  the  Columbia  river,  from  Fort 
Wallamalla  to  that  of  Vancouver.  A great 


number  of  these  savages  understand  the 
Tchinouk  jargon. 

Fort  F meotwer. — ^The  Tchinouks  are  set- 
tled along  the  Columbia  from  the  fort  to  the 
Pacific  ocean.  Previous  to  1830,  they  were 
very  numerous  and  very  rich ; but  at  that 
period  nearly  the  nine-tenths  of  them  were 
destroyed  by  the  fever.  This  malady  was 
thought  to  be  a scourge  from  God  on  ac- 
count of  their  wicked  life.  It  is  said  that 
at  present  their  conduct  and  manners  are 
not  so  vicious,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  live  near  the  fort,  and  who,  from  their 
communication  with  the  whites  are  greatly 
demoralized.  The  missionaries  did  not  re- 
ceive much  encouragement  from  the  latter, 
and  had  reason  to  regret  their  separation 
from  the  good  Indians  higher  up  the  river. 
But  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  that  live 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  George,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  not  being  so  depraved, 
lead  us  to  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
render  them  more  susceptible  of  instruction. 
At  the  very  moment  the  missionaries  were 
writing  these  lines,  they  were  informed  that 
the  chief  of  the  Tchinouks  had  just  arrived 
at  the  fort  to  see  the  French  priests,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  they  would  be  willing  to 
instruct  his  people  in  the  truths  of  salvation. 

The  language  of  the  Tchinouks  is  so  dif- 
ficult that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  learn  it, 
and  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding tribes.  But  they  understand  a jar- 
gon by  means  of  which  the  whites  gene- 
rally can  carry  on  an  intercourse  with  the 
savages  who  frequent  Fort  Vancouver.  This 
jargon  (or  gibberish),  which  consists  of  from 
three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred 
words,  borrowed  from  different  languages, 
is  so  easily  acquired,  that  three  months  after 
his  arrival,  Mr.  Demers  possessed  it  well 
enough  to  explain  the  catechism  to  the  cate- 
chumens without  being  obliged  to  commit 
to  writing  what  he  said.  A great  number^ 
of  the  savages  of  the  Cascades,  as  well  as 
of  the  Tlikatat  nation,  understand  the  jar- 
gon, frequent  the  catechism,  and  the  even- 
ing prayers  regularly,  at  Vancouver.  Mr. 
Demers  has  translated  into  this  dialect  a 
portion  of  the  prayers,  and  will  translate 
the  remainder  at  his  leisure.  He  intends  to 
study  the  language  of  the  Tlikatat,  which 
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wiU  be  of  great  assistance  to  him  for  the  in- 
struction of  this  nation,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Falls  and  Cascades,  who  understand 
it  welL 

EatabUahmerU  at  Cowlitz. — ^The  savages 
who  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  estab- 
lishment, where  the  missionaries  intend  to 
locate  their  principal  station,  for  the  most 
part  understand  the  jargon.  They  promise 
the  missionaries  a brilliant  prospect  After 
the  visit  of  Mr.  Blanchet,  they  said  to  the 
Canadians:  ‘‘The  priests  are  coming  and 
we  are  poor ; but  we  wish  to  do  something 
for  them ; we  will  work  and  do  whatever 
they  tell  us.’’ 

Egtabli^ment  (f  WaUamette. — Mr.  Blan- 
chet who  has  already  passed  a month  among 
the  Canadians  of  this  establishment,  gives 
an  unfavorable  account  of  the  savages  that 
he  has  seen  there.  Their  name  is  Kalapo- 
aga.  Their  number  has  been  much  les- 
sened by  the  fever.  They  are  poor  and  in- 
dolent, and  have  the  reputation  of  being 
prone  to  thieving.  They  avoid  the  mis- 
sionaries ; but  it  appears  that  the  different 
tribes  of  this  nation,  who  are  settled  near 
■ the  head  of  the  river  WaUamette,  would 
more  willingly  avail  themselves  of  mission- 
ary aid.  The  Kalapoaga  almost  aU  speak 
the  jargon. 

The  tribes  of  which  we  have  just  spoken 
are  settled  along,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Columbia,  and  form  only  a very  smaU 
part  of  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  the  im- 
mense region  which  the  English  possess  to 
the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Some 
of  those  that  are  established  along  the  coast 
of  the  ocean,  in  a northern  direction,  to- 
wards the  Russian  possessions,  are  stiU  so 
barbarous,  that  the  whites  have  not  as  yet 
ventured  to  penetrate  among  them  for  the 
operations  of  the  fur-trade.  Those  of  the 
interior  to  the  north  of  the  Columbia  are 
^neraUy  more  civilized ; and  according  to 
%e  statement  of  the  Canadians  employed 
by  the  company,  they  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  the  assistance  of  the  missionaries. 

PRIlfCIPAL  TRIBES  SOUTH  OF  THE  COLUMBIA. 

The  Flat  Heads. — These  savages  are  es- 


tabUshed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  on  a river  of  the  same  name, 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  Columbia. 
They  are  good,  docile,  and  well-disposed  to 
hear  the  Gospel.  They  have  a desire  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  black  gowns. 

The  Kootanie  inhabit  the  borders  of  the 
river  which  bears  this  name,  and  is  also  a 
tributary  of  the  Columbia.  Travellers  re- 
late that  this  nation  manifests  the  same 
happy  dispositions  that  were  evinced  by 
those  whose  chiefs  they  met  at  Fort  Col- 
ville. 

The  J\ez~peree$  are  spread  over  the  vast 
prairies  not  far  from  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
in  a southern  direction.  Naturally  good, 
mild,  and  full  of  respect  for  aU  that  relates 
to  the  Great  Master  of  life,  they  have  no- 
thing so  much  at  heart,  as  to  learn  what  they 
must  do  to  serve  Him,  and  to  enjoy  the  aid 
of  clergymen  who  wiU  make  known  to 
them  the  religion  of  the  French.  They 
have  told  the  Canadians  that  if  a priest 
should  come  among  them,  he  should  want 
for  nothing,  and  that  the  best  produce  of 
their  chase  would  be  for  hinL  A rigid 
moral  discipline  prevails  among  this  nation. 
When  we  consider  all  this,  who  will  not 
exclaim  in  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  “ The 
harvest  indeed  is  great,  but  the  lifers  are 
fewl”  What  can  two  missionaries  do  for 
the  salvation  of  so  many  savage  tribes,  bu- 
ried in  the  shades  of  death  1 

The  English  and  the  United  States  have 
been  for  many  years  contesting  the  right  to 
a part  of  the  territory  of  Columbia.  The 
one  side  contends  that  the  river  Columbia 
is  the  limit  which  ought  to  separate  the 
possessions  of  the  two  powers,  whibt  the 
other  is  of  opinion  that  the  line  of  division 
should  be  the  forty- ninth  parallel  of  latitude, 
as  is  the  case  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
In  the  first  hypothesis,  Cowlitz,  Vancouver, 
and  the  most  important  establishments  of 
the  company,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  WaUamette,  would  remain  attached  to 
the  British  territory,  whilst  in  the  second, 
they  would  be  included  in  the  possessions 
of  the  American  union.  It  seems  that  the 
question  will  shortly  be  decided. 
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FOREIGN. 

Rome. — Jis$ociati(m  of  PrutU, — On  th«  11th 
of  April,  1842,  a pious  association  was  estab- 
lished at  Rome,  having  for  its  object  to  address 
prayers  to  the  pure  and  immaculate  heart  of 
Mary,  for  the  conversion  of  sinners;  and  his 
holiness,  Gregory  XVI,  has  granted  many  spi- 
ritual favors  to  the  faithful  who  unite  in  this 
charitable  work.  A small  volume  has  lately 
been  published  in  England,  detailing  the  ends, 
advantages  and  happy  effects  of  this  excellent 
society,  to  which  we  will  advert  more  freely  in 
a future  number  of  the  Magazine.  We  wish 
for  the  present  to  call  attention  to  an  association 
of  a similar  nature,  since  established  in  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Christian  world,  and  consisting  only 
of  priests,  secular  and  regular,  who,  in  virtue  of 
their  connection  with  this  confraternity,  will 
endeavor  to  promote,  as  far  as  they  can,  the 
honor  of  the  immaculate  heart  of  Mary,  the 
Mother  of  God,  and  to  further,  by  every  possi- 
ble means  that  a prudent  zeal  may  suggest,  the 
conversion  of  sinners  and  of  those  who  are 
astray  in  the  devious  paths  of  error  and  infi- 
delity. 

With  this  view  the  association  is  composed  of 
not  less  than  thirty  priests,  each  of  whom  is 
required,  on  some  specified  day  of  every  month, 
to  offer  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass  for  the 
above  mentioned  object,  and  in  the  oblation  to 
pray  that  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  intercession  of  his  blessed  mother,  the 
whole  world  may  become  but  one  spiritual  flock, 
united  in  one  faith,  under  one  head,  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  It  is  moreover  recommended  that  the 
members  of  this  society,  in  all  their  sacrifices, 
appeal  to  the  divine  mercy  in  behalf  of  sinners 
and  others  who  have  need  of  conversion.  If 
more  than  thirty  clergypien  are  enrolled  in  the 
society,  more  efl^ectuai  supplications  will  be  of- 
fered every  month,  and  more  abundant  graces 
will  be  obtained.  Any  priest  wishing  to  become 
a member  of  the  association,  must  band  in  his 
name  in  full  and  his  place  of  residence  to  the 
director  of  the  confraternity,  who  will  keep  a 
record  of  the  same,  and  will  give  to  each  one  a 
certificate  of  membership. 

The  names  of  several  clergymen  in  the  arch- 
diocess  of  Baltimore  will  be  forwarded  to  Rome 
for  this  purpose  about  the  first  of  October.  Those 


reverend  gentlemen  who  may  desire  to  have 
tlieir  names  forwarded  by  theuame  opportunity, 
are  requested  to  report  them,  before  the  25th  of 
this  month,  to  the  editor  of  the  U.  8.  Catholic 
Magazine. 

The  following  is  the  Papal  brief,  aj^roving 
and  enriching  with  indulgences  and  other  spi- 
ritual graces,  the  confraternity  of  priests  united  ^ 
for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  immaculate  heart  of  Mary. 

“ Gkeoorius  Papa  XVI.  Jd  perpeiuam  rei 
tMtnoriam. — Cum  nuUis  certe  Nostris  promeritis, 
sed  ineffabili  divine  providentie  consilio  aman- 
tissimi  Christi  Jesii  vicar iam  hie  in  terris  ge- 
ramus  operam,  qui  Dei  filius  ante  luciferum,  et 
ante  omnia  secula  genitus  propter  nimiam,  qua 
nos  dilexit,  caritatem,  d ccelo  in  terras  venit  in 
similitudinem  hominum  factus,  vocare  pecca- 
tores,  omnesque  salvos  facere;  cum  singulari 
sane  studio,  atque  omni  ope  ilia  pia  Instituta  fo- 
vere,  ac  tueri  solemus,  que  eo  potissimum 
spectant,  ut  qui  in  tenebris,  et  umbra  mortis  se- 
dent,  atque  in  peccatorum  coeno  jacent,  ad  veri- 
tatis  lumen  traducti,  atque  ad  salutis  tramitem 
revocati  ingrediantur  vias  Domini;  itaque  per 
similes  Nostras  Apostolicas  Literas  die  15  Feb- 
ruarii  superiori  anno  datas  Sodalitatem,  seu  Piam 
Unionem  Sanctissimi  Cordis  Marie  pro  conver- 
sione  peccatorum  in  Parochiali  ^de  S.  Lauren- 
tii  in  Jjucina  hujus  Nostre  Alme  Urbis  appro- 
bandam,  eamque  ccelestibus  Ecclesie  thesauris 
ditandam  existimavimus.  Nunc  autem  ut  magis, 
magisque  in  justitie  semitam  possint  redire, 
qui  ab  ea  aberrant.  Nobis  expositum  est  in  ea- 
dem  Parochiali  Ecclesia  S.  Laurentii  aliam  Piam 
Sodalitatem  seu  Unionem  institui  que  sub  auspi- 
ciis  Immaculati  Marie  Cordis  ex  utriusque  Cleri 
Presbyteris  tantum  constet,  quorum  numero  non 
minori  triginta,  qui  omnes  statuto  unicuique 
mensis  die  Divinam  Hostiam  pro  omnium  pec- 
catorum, atque  infidelium  conversions  immolare 
debent,  quemadmodum  ex  Ipsius  sodalitatis  pre- 
scriptis  patet,  que  italico  sermone  exarata  bisce 
Litteris  inserenda  mandavimus,  prout  sequitur, 
nempe  *<  Pia  Unione  di  Sacerdoti  riuuiti  sotto 
gli  auspici  del  Saero  Cuore  di  Maria  Santissima 
per  la  conversions  de’  Peccatori.  Jam  ver6 
cum  a Nobis  suppliciter  petitum  fuerit,  ut  hu- 
jusmodi  Presbyterorum  Sodalitatem  Auctoritate 
Nostra  approbare  velimus.  Nos  quibus  nihil  po- 
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tins  ease  potest,  quam  ut  spiritoalU  cujusque 
generis  comparentnr  subsidia,  quibus  errantes 
id  salatis  semitam  possint  redire;  piis  hisce 
votis  alacri,  Ubentique  animo  annuendum  cen- 
suimua.  Quamobrem  omnes  et  singulos,  quibus 
he  Littere  favent,  peculiari  beneficentia  prose- 
qui voleotes,  et  a quibusvis  excommunicationis, 
suspensionis,  et  iotercycti,  aliisque  ecclesiasticis 
sententiis,  censuris,  ac  penis  quocumque  modo, 
vel  quacumque  de  causa  latis,  si  quas  forte  in- 
currerint,  bujus  tantum  rei  gratia  absolventes, 
ac  absolutes  fore  consentes  hisce  Litteris  Aucto- 
ritate  Nostra  Apostolica  Piam  Presbyterorum 
Sodalitatem,  seu  Unionem  in  Parocbiali  Eccle- 
•ala  SanctI  Laurentii  in  Lucina  bujus  Urbis  sub 
auspiciis  Immaculati  Marie  Cfordis  pro  pecca- 
torum  conversione  instituendam,  atque  illius  pre- 
scripts hisce  Litteris  inserts  approbamus  et  con- 
finnamus.  Atque  huic  Presbyterorum  Sodalitati 
omnes,  et  singulas  gratias,  atque  indulgentias, 
quibus  alia  ejusmodi  nominis  sodalitas  in  com- 
memorata  Parocbiali  JEde  S.  Laurentii  jam  in- 
stituta,  ac  predictis  Nostris  Apostolicis  Litteris 
probata  fruitur,  concedimus,  atque  impertimur. 
Preterea  celestes  Ecclesie  thesauros  ejusdem 
sodalitatis  Presbyteris  largiri  volentes,  ipsis  Pres- 
byteris  plenariam  concedimus  indulgentiam,  quo 
die  statutum  sacrosanctum  Misse  sacrificium 
pro  peccatorum  conversione  celebraverint.  In- 
super  de  Omnipotentes  Del  misericordia,  ac  Be- 
atorum  Petri  et  Pauli  Apostolorum  Ejus  auctori- 
tate  confisi,  ut  quandocumque  ejusdem  Sodali- 
tatis Presbyteri  Sacrosanctum  Misse  Sacrificium 
ad  quodcumque  Altare  celebrayerint,  Misse  Sa- 
crificium hujusmodi  tribus  tantum  vlcibus  pro 
qualibet  hebdomads  Anime,  sen  Animabus  pro 
qua,  seu  quibus  celebratum  fuerit  perinde  suf- 
fngetur,  ac  si  ad  Altare  privilegiatum  fuisset 
celebratum  eadem  Auctoritate  Nostra  hisce  Lit- 
teris pariter  concedimus,  et  indulgemus.  Deni- 
que  in  cujuslibet  ipsius  Sodalitatis  Sacerdotum 
mortis  articulo,  si  ver^  penitentes  et  confessi, 
ac  Sacra  Communione  refecti,  vel  quatenus  id 
focere  nequiverint,  saltern  contriti  nomen  Jesu 
ore,  si  potuerint,  sin  minus  corde  devote  invo- 
caverint  pariter  plenariam  omnium  peccatorum 
suorum  indulgentiam,  et  remissionem  in  Domi- 
no misericorditer  impertimur.  Hsec  concedimus, 
et  indulgemus,  statuimus  et  mandamus,  decer- 
nentes  has  pnesentes  Litteras  firmas,  validas,  et 
efficaces  existere,  et  fore,  suosque  plenarios,  et 
integros  efiectus  sortiri,  et  obtinere,  iisque  ad 
quos  spectat,  et  pro  tempore  spectabit  hoc,  fu-  ; 
turisque  temporibus  plenissimi  suffragari,  sic- 
que  in  pnemissis  per  quoscumque  Judices  Or- 
dinarios,  et  Delegates,  etiam  Causarum  Palatii 
^^Apostolici  Auditores,  aa  Sancte  Romane  Ec- 


clesie Cardinales  judicari,  ac  definiri  debere, 
irritumque  et  inane  quidquid  secus  super  his  i 
quoquam  quavis  auctoritate  scienter,  vel  jgno- 
ranter  contigerit  attentari.  Non  obstantibof 
Apostolicis,  atque  in  Universalibus,  Piovinciali- 
busque,  et  Synodalibus,  Conciliis  editis  geneia* 
libus,  vel  specialibus  Constitutionibus,  et  Ordina- 
tionibus,  ceterisque  in  contrariam  facientibtu 
quibuscumque. 

Datum  Rome  apud  Sanctum  Petram  sub  Ad* 
nulo  Piscatoris  die  10  Mensis  Februarii  Anoo 
1848.  Pontificatus  Nostri  anno  decimoteitio. 

A Card.  Lambruschini.’* 

Indulgente$  granied  to  the  piont  associatwn  of 
the  faithful  who  address  themselves  to  the  Saorti 
Heart  of  Mary  fir  the  conversion  of  ttnaen,  sad 
which  are  enjoyed  also  by  the  clerical  attocMs 
mentioned  above, 

1.  A plenary  indulgence  and  full  remissioD  of 
sin  to  each  member  of  the  association,  to  be 
gained  on  the  day  of  his  admission,  provided  be 
approach  worthily  the  sacramenti  of  penuice 
and  the  holy  eucharist. 

2.  A plenary  indulgence  at  the  hour  of  deslh 
for  those  who  will  have  made  a good  coniessioo 
and  communion,  or,  if  they  cannot  receive  thee 
sacraments,  will  devoutly  invoke  the  most  holy 
name  of  Jesus,  in  their  heart,  when  they  cannot 
pronounce  it  with  their  lips. 

8.  A plenary  indulgence  to  those  wbo  will 
receive  the  sacraments  of  penance  and  the  holy 
eucharist.  on  the  Sunday  preceding  that  of  Sep- 
tuagesima,  and  on  the  following  festivals ; the 
circumcision  of  emr  Lord,  the  Purification,  An- 
nunciation, Nativity,  Assumption,  Conception, 
and  Seven  Dolors  of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  the 
ConversioB  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Mary  MagcWen, 
and  the  third  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  on  which 
day  the  confraternity  celebrates  the  feast  of  the 
sacred  and  immaculate  heart  of  Mary. 

4.  A plenary  indulgence  to  those  who  will  de- 
voutly recite  every  day,  a Hail  Mary  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners.  This  indulgence  may  be 
gained  once  in  the  year,  by  any  member,  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  baptism,  by  a worthy  recep- 
tion of  the  Sacramento  of  penance  and  the  holy 
eucharist. 

6.  An  indulgence  of  five  hundred  days  on 
every  Saturday  in  the  year,  to  be  gained  by  t^ 
members,  and  by  any  of  the  faithful  who  will 
piously  assist  at  the  mass  which  may  be  cele- 
brated on  that  day  in  honor  of  the  most  sacred 
heart  of  Mary ; provided  at  that  time  they 
for  the  conversion  of  sinners. 

France. — Mademoiselle  de  Haber,  a Jew^i 
and  the  granddaughter  of  M.  Worms  de  Romilly» 
president  of  the  central  consistory  of  the  Israel*  | 
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ites  in  France,  has  been  converted,  and  was 
married  the  other  day,  says  L'Ami  de  la  Religion, 
to  M.  Groncy.  The  marriage  took  place  with 
all  the  Catholic  rites,  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Lorette. — Tablet. 

BeLetOM. — Education. — In  1840  there  were  in 
Belgiom  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  primary  schools,  with  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-one 
scholars.  In  the  province  of  Antwerp  seventy- 
seven  schools,  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eight  scholars  have  been  added,  in  the  last  two 
years,  to  the  numbers  in  1840.  In  West  Flan- 
ders the  increase  in  schools  is  two  hundred  and 
two,  and  in  scholars  thirty-eight  thousand  fifty- 
seren.  In  East  Flanders  the  new  scholars  are 
thirteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three. 
In  Limburg  the  increase  of  schools  is  thirty.  In 
Hainault  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  schools 
and  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  two  scholars 
have  been  added  in  two  years ; and  in  Namur  ten 
schools  with  eight  hundred  and  thirty  scholars 
have  been  added.  We  have  no  reports  from 
Luxembourg,  Liege,  or  Brabant,  but  know  that  ; 
their  progress  is  proportioned  to  that  of  the  other  ; 
provinces. 

Children  of  China. — The  following  is  from  the  i 
Journal  de  Bruxelles  of  the  8th: — Yesterday  | 
(Friday)  Mgr.  Forbin  Janson,  bishop  of  Nancy,  ; 
preached  again  in  the  church  of  the  Friars  Mi-  i 
nors,  as  he  bad  promised  on  the  previous  day ; : 
the  auditory  was  still  more  numerous  than  be-  ! 
fore.  The  venerable  prelate  showed  how  much  | 
•Christianity  had  ameliorated  the  lot  of  children,  j 
Among  the  greater  number  of  the  nations  of  an-  | 
tiquity,  the  father  had  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  ofispring,  in  some  cases  the  law  obtained 
the  death  of  those  who  were  born  with  weak 
constitutions.  Among  the  modem  nations  whom 
the  Gospel  has  not  yet  enlightened,  the  same 
barbarism  still  prevails.  Law,  manners,  customs, 
even  the  very  hearts  of  parents  are  pitiless  of  the 
life  of  infancy.  Thus,  in  China,  at  the  present 
moment,  thousands  of  innocent  creatures  perish  < 
every  year  in  the  waters,  or  by  exposure  where  | 
they  become  the  prey  of  beasts.  For  a long  pe- 
riod has  Christian  charity  been  struggling  to 
soften  the  obdurate  barbarism,  or  to  neutralize  its 
effects ; and  never  has  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  so  favorable  as  at  present — the  coasts  of 
China  are  no  longer  closed  against  Europeans. 

A project  has  been  formed  to  collect,  or  to  pui^ 
chase  up  all  the  infants  whom  the  indiflerence  of 
&milies  would  sacrifice,  to  educate  them  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  vast  empire,  and  at  length 
to  send  them  back  into  their  own  land  Chris- 
tians, missionaries,  the  friends  of  European  civi- 
VoL.  II.— No.  9. 


lization.  Mgr.  Forbin  Janson  is  the  zeakras 
propagator  of  this  noble  work.  Since  May  last, 
an  association  for  the  purpose  has  existed  in 
France,  and  the  pious  prelate  expresses  his 
hopes  that  the  Belgians,  renowned  for  their  at- 
tachment to  the  faith,  would  gather  in  crowds  to 
labor  an  the  <*  Holy  Infancy.’*  A spirited  sub- 
scription of  one  sous  will  form  a collection  large 
enough  to  i)ay  the  emissaries,  Christian  and 
Chinese,  who  are  to  gather  up  and  purchase 
these  poor  infant  outcasts,  and  to  deposit  them 
safely  in  the  arms  of  Christian  charity,  which 
will  watch  over  them  night  and  day.” — T\Mei, 

Converwms — In  the  church  of  the  Madeleine,  at 
Brussels,  on  the  15th  J iily,  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  an  entire  family  of  Protestants  abjured 
their  heresy,  and  were  received  into  the  Catho- 
lic Church  by  the  bands  of  the  dean.  They 
consisted  of  six  persons — a widow,  four  daugh- 
ters and  a son. — ibid. 

At  Brussels,  on  the  80tb  July,  in  company 
with  Bishop  Hughes  of  New  York,  was  the  ; 
celebrated  PIre  De  Smet,  whose  labors  among 
the  Indians  of  North  America,  especially  the 
tribe  of  Flatheads,  were  so  remarkable. — Ibid. 

Savoy. — Miss  Jane  Whellier,  daughter  of  the 
late  Thomas  Whellier,  Esq.,  of  Exeter,  made  a 
public  renunciation  of  the  errors  of  Anglican- 
ism, and  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith,  on  the 
26th  of  June  last,  in  the  parish  church  of  Sixl% 
in  Savoy.  The  ceremony  was  assisted  by  three 
priests,  and  the  Baroness  — — (sister  of  the 
Baron  de  Louche)  as  godmother;  the  new  con- 
vert, according  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  being 
clothed  in  violet-colored  silk,  white  veil.  See., 
and  kneeling  in  the  middle  of  the  church.  Miss 
Whellier  left  England  a few  years  ago  a very 
zealous  member  of  tlie  Church  of  England,  has 
since  resided  with  her  brotber-in-law  and  sister, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glover,  of  the  Abbaye  de  > 
both  Protestants — and  has  been  exposed  to  no 
human  Influence  that  could  shake  her  faith, 
other  than  that  of  the  example  of  the  people  of 
Savoy,  amonget  tnftom,  as  acknowledged  by  Pro- 
testant residents,  crime  is  unknown. — Tablet. 

Spain. — We  have  at  leng^  come  to  an  end 
of  the  contradictory  and  unintelligible  reports  of 
what  was  going  to  be  the  end  of  the  insurrection 
in  Spain,  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  end  itself. 
This  being  so,  we  hope  Mr.  O’ConneU’s  words  | 
at  Tullamore  may  turn  out  to  be  prophetic.  **  1 i 
am  come,”  said  the  Liberator,  “to  that  time  of  | 
life  when  superstition  is  said  to  darken  the  hu-  | 
man  character.  It  may  be  so  with  me,  but  I | 
most  say  that  I attribute  the  fell  of  Espartero  to  j 
the  silent  voices  raised  towards  heaven,  under  the  | 
direction  of  the  sacred  pontiff— to  the  universal  ^ 
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prayers  recently  offered  to  God  for  the  Church 
in  Spain.  1 do  really  think  1 can  see  the  res* 
ponse  of  heaven  in  the  mouldering  away,  with- 
out an  effort,  of  all  the  power  of  that  bad  man.” 
We  say  we  hope  these  words  may  prove  pro- 
phetic, and  that  the  overthrow  of  Espartero, 
brought  about  as  it  has  been,  is  not  the  begin- 
ning of  heavier  sorrows  and  affliction  than  those 
of  which  he  was  the  minister.  Undoubtedly, 
however,  the  power  of  this  man,  struck  by  the 
ban  of  the  Church,  has  mouldered  away,  seem- 
ingly without  an  effort.  He  has  stoo<l  against 
many  formidable  shocks,  and  some  able  rivals. 
He  has  weathered  many  difflculties,  and  be 
seemed  to  have  triumphed  over  all  obstacles.  He 
stood  alone.  In  another  year  the  term  of  his  re- 
gency would  have  expir^,  and  he  might  then 
have  relinquished  peaceably,  and  with  apparent 
honor,  the  helm  of  state,  if  be  found  himself  una- 
ble to  grasp  it  any  longer.  But  no;  this  was 
not  to  be  ; and  accordingly  in  the  height  of  his 
power,  apparently  without  any  motive,  without 
a plan,  without  a common  object,  all  classes  have 
united  to  hurl  him  from  the  power  he  bad 
abused,  and  which,  perhaps,  every  one  of  them 
would  have  abused  as  fearfully  ; many  of  them, 
indeed,  much  more  fearfully.  The  insurrection- 
ists under  Narvaes — ^the  confidant  of  Queen 
Christina — and  the  Esparterists,  under  General 
Seaone,  bad  an  engagement  on  the  22d  inst.  at 
Torrejon.  It  lasted  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  at 
the  end  of  which  period  the  troops  on  both  sides 
« fraternized  ” for  the  benefit  of  Narvaez. 
Seaone  and  the  son  of  Ziirbano  were  taken  prison- 
ers, while  Zurbano  took  refuge  in  Madrid.  The 
metropolis  was  summoned  to  surrender  uncondi- 
tionally ; and  on  the  evening  of  the  28d  Narvaez 
made  a triumphant  entry  into  Madrid.  Mean- 
while, Espartero  has  been  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  strike  a blow  ; and  even  if  the  prayers 
of  the  Church  have  not  been  heard  in  his  down- 
fall—if  a worse  government  is  designed  to  suc- 
ceed that  which  is  now  passing  away,  we  may,  at 
least,  be  permitted  to  reflect  that  his  downfall  is 
the  punishment  of  a public  criminal,  is  an  arti- 
cle of  retributive  vengeance  against  a cowardly 
persecutor  of  the  Church. — Tablet. 

We  have  heard,  and  believe  that  we  may 
state  it  as  a fact,  that  his  holiness,  by  a decree 
of  the  18th  of  March  last,  has  conceded  to  the 
most  illustrious  and  excellent  3ignor  Don  Juan 
Bonel  y Orbe,  bishop  of  Ccrdova,  for  a period 
of  five  years,  the  same  powers  which  were  set 
forth  in  the  decree  of  1837,  to  the  late  Patriarch, 
Allue  y Sese.— CWoKco,- July  1. 

The  junta  of  safety,  at  Valencia, Jhave  decreed  : 
1 . That  all  the  national  property  which  had  be- 


longed to  the  secular  clergy  and  to  the  convents 
of  religious  of  that  province,  and  which  had  not 
been  previously  sold,  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a commission,  composed  of  three  indi- 
viduals, one  elected  by  the  secular,  another  by 
the  regular  clergy,  and  the  third  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Intendant  of  the  province.  The  property 
so  placed  in  commission  to  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  clergy  respectively,  the  secokr 
and  regular,  according  to  the  original  ownership 
of  the  property.  The  unappropriated  property 
of  the  Church  has  also  been  kept  for  the  same 
sacred  purpose  at  Salamanca ; and  what  is  re- 
markable in  the  present  insurrection,  is  the  Ca- 
tholic spirit  that  it  breathes.  Santiago  y Ci- 
erra  E^agna,”  is  the  general  war-ciy  of  the 
anti-Es]^erists. — CatoHce,  July  24. 

PoETUGAL. — Lubon. — The  bishop  of  Leiria 
was  consecrated  yesterday.  The  ceremony  was  | 
performed  by  the  patriarch,  in  his  private  cha- 
pel at  St.  Vincent’s,  assisted  by  the  bishops  o£ 
Cape  Verd  and  Elvas. — Tablet. 

Arrived  at  this  court  (Lisbon,  July  10),  by  the 
English  packet,  the  Signor  Adriano  Borgia,  one 
of  the  guard  nobles  to  liis  holiness,  bearing  the 
cardinal’s  hat  to  his  eminence  the  patriarch  of 
Lisbon.  By  the  same  packet  were  received  des- 
patches containing  the  confirmations  granted  in 
the  secret  consistory  of  the  19th  ult.,  to  the  lord 
bishops  of  Oporto  and  Macao,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Goa.  Thus  fail  the  vaticinations  that,  with 
evil  eye,  foresaw  the  abandonment  of  all  nego- 
tiations with  the  holy  see  relative  to  the  church 
of  Portugal.  We  hope  to  see  concluded,  within 
a short  time,  all  that  concerns  a treaty  so  impor- 
tant— a matter  so  conducive  to  the  perfect  re-es- 
tablishment  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  our  coun- 
try.— Diario  di  Govemo. 

Liberia. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Barron,  Catho- 
lic bishop  of  Liberia,  after  a short  visit  to  his 
friends  in  Waterford,  left  that  city  for  Bristol  on 
Friday,  on  his  W'ay  to  take  charge  of  the  distant 
and  laborious  mission  assigned  to  him  by  the  holy 
see.  His  lordship,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  in 
good  health.  He  wa.s  accompanied  to  Bristol  by 
the  Rev.  John  Sheehan,  P.  P.,  St.  Patrick’s; 
Rev.  Martin  Flynn,  P.  P.,  Trinity  Without;  and 
Rev.  J.  P.  Cooke,  of  St.  John’s  College.— CM 
Examiner. 

Germany.— At  Cologne,  on  the  last  sitting  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  superintend  the 
works  at  the  cathedral,  the  archbishop  commu- 
nicated a letter  from  the  king  of  Bavaria,  sug- 
gesting the  establishment  of  an  association  of 
the  members  of  the  Germanic  confederation,  for 
the  completion  of  the  cathedral,  and  promising, 
for  his  own  contribution,  ten  thousand  florins 
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annually,  during  his  life  from  his  ciyil  list,  inde- 
pendently of  the  four  painted-glass  windows 
which  he  has  already  undertaken  to  present! 

England. — Memoir  of  the  UUe  Rt,  Rev,  Peter 
Jiuguttine  Bainee,  BUhop  of  Siga^  and  Vicar 
Apoetolic  of  the  Weetem  Dieiricl  in  England^  4rc. 
The  following  memoir  of  the  late  Dr.  Baines, 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  his  private  friends,  which 
has  been  handed  to  us  for  insertion,  will  proba- 
bly be  found  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers. 
With  the  numerous  memoirs  that  must  shortly 
appear  of  the  Bight  Rev.  Dr.  Baines,  this  shori 
and  hurried  notice,  written  in  the  deepest  afflic- 
tion, cannot  hope  to  compete,  either  in  its  gene- 
ral detail,  or  in  its  manner  of  treatment ; still, 
should  the  affectionate  admirers  of  the  deceased 
prelate  be  at  all  gratified  with  the  following  early 
particulars,  the  object  of  the  writer  will  have 
been  abundantly  fulfilled.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Baines  was  born  of  respectable  parents,  in  Kirby, 
a small  village  not  very  distant  from  Liverpool, 
in  the  Spring  of  1786.  When  he  was  about 
eleven  years  of  age,  be  was  sent  to  Lampspring, 
a Benedictine  Convent,  situated  in  Prussian 
Germany,  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies  for  the 
Church,  to  which  bis  parents  destined  him.  He 
soon  distinguished  himself  in  this  convent  by  his 
proficiency  in  his  studies,  and  here  it  was  that, 
at  an  early  age,  be  laid  the  foundation  of  bis  fu- 
ture high  attainments  as  a classical  scholar.  He 
remained  in  this  convent  about  four  years,  until 
the  period  of  the  suppression  of  ecclesiastical 
establishments  during  the  French  revolution, 
when  be  was  obliged  to  return  to  England.  After 
a £ew  months  spent  with  his  parents,  he  repaired 
to  Ampleforth,  which  had  just  been  purchased  ; 
by  the  Benedictines  for  a conventual  and  colle- 
giate establishment  Here,  though  very  young,  ; 
he  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  department 
connected  with  the  studies  of  the  college,  which 
be  conducted  with  very  great  ability  and  suc- 
cess, at  the  same  time  pursuing  his  own  course 
of  divinity,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  the  | 
holy  state  to  which  he  was  an  aspirant  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four  we  see  him  ordained  priest, 
and  shortly  after  appointed  to  the  Bath  mission. 
Previous  to  his  departure  from  the  north,  he 
preached  several  most  powerful  sermons the 
one  he  delivered  at  Sheffield  excited  particular 
attention.  In  the  year  1817,  he  arrived  at  Bath, 
in  which  his  zeal  for  the  progress  of  his  religion 
had  ample  scope  for  manifestation.  This  was 
speedily  shown  by  bis  dutiful  discharge  of  bis 
missionary  functions,  by  the  superior  splendor 
with  which  the  ritual  of  his  Church  was  re*  ; 
vived,  and  by  his  splendid  pulpit  discourses. 

It  was  in  this  town  that  his  incessant  labors,  | 


both  of  body  and  mind,  gave  the  first  shock  to  a 
constitution  naturally  far  from  delicate.  In 
1828,  Mr.  Baines  was  appointed  coadjutor  to 
Bishop  Collingridge,  and  was  consecrated  bishop 
in  Dublin  on  the  Ist  of  May;  in  the  same  year. 
He  was,  therefore,  at  the  period  of  his  decease, 
the  senior  vicar  apostolic  of  the  Catholic  Church 
ill  England.  Increasing  bad  health  soon  ren- 
dered a continental  tour  advisable,  not  to  say  ne- 
cessary ; and  during  the  three  years  spent  abroad 
with  the  object  of  repairing  a shattered  consti- 
tution, Bishop  Baines  amassed  stores  of  know- 
ledge which  subsequently  obtained  for  him  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  informed  men 
of  his  day.  We  may  also  look  back  to  this  period 
as  to  the  time  when  the  elegant  taste  with  which 
he  was  gifted  by  nature  was  improved  and  fully 
developed,  and  which  taste  became  afterwards 
so  apparent  in  the  arrangement  and  disposal  of 
the  college  and  gp’ounds  of  Prior  Park,  purchased 
by  him,  almost  unaided,  and  certainly  with  the 
greatest  opposition  from  numerous  quarters,  soon 
after  his  return  home.  This  event  took  place 
shortly  after  the  demise  of  Bishop  Collingridge. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  whatever  advantages 
his  enfeebled  frame  may  have  derived  from  bis 
continental  sojourn,  were  completely  counter- 
acted by  the  severe  shock  which  his  lordship 
must  have  experienced  at  the  conflagratiou  of 
1836,  by  which  the  centre  mansion,  in  which 
his  lonlshipand  the  supporters  of  the  college 
resided,  was  totally  consumed.  Few  persons 
could  have  borne  up  against  an  adversity  so  un- 
foreseen, so  unexpected.  Nothing  daunted  in 
mind,  however  much  afl^cted  bodily,  and  with  a 
faith  capable  of  removing  mountains,  the  subject 
of  this  notice  proceeded  to  repair  this  so  severe  a 
loss,  and  with  the  blessing  of  God  lived  to  see 
himself  the  founder  and  the  father  of  two  noble 
colleges,  admirably  adapted  for  the  rearing  of 
his  youthful  clergy,  and  for  the  Instruction  of 
children  of  tender  age,  as  well  as  the  education 
of  young  men  preparing  to  tread  the  stage  of 
life.  We  nro  lost  in  wonder  when  we  behold 
the  noble  efibefi  produced  by  the  genius  of  a 
lingle  msfi,  fvoriring,  we  bad  almost  said,  alone. 
The  system  of  studies,  both  secular  and  ecclesi- 
astical, pulaned  at  thero  colleges,  and  which  Is 
printed  in  the  form  of  a pamphlet,  was  princi- 
pally devised  by  Dr.  Baines,  and  has  met  with 
the  unqualified  approbation  of  several  of  the 
leading  men,  both  of  the  Catholic  and  the  Pro- 
testant world.  As  a preacher,  Dr.  Baines  bad 
no  superior,  and  to  whom  shall  we  point  as  to 
an  equal  f The  popularity  of  his  discourses 
may  he  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a single  ser- 
mon preached  by  him  at  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  . 
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entitled  “ Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,”  has  been 
translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe ; and 
the  number  of  copies  circulated  in  England 
alone  must  have  exceeded  the  enormous  amount 
of  three  hundred  thousand.*  All  who  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  his  lordship’s 
sermons  must  have  fully  appreciated  the  dis- 
tinctness of  articulation,  the  solidity  of  argu- 
ment, the  simplicity  of  subject-matter,  intelligi- 
ble to  the  meanest  capacity,  and  that  quiet  ease 
in  delivery,  which,  while  it  impressed  every  be- 
holder with  its  perfect  nature,  grace,  and  beauty, 
caused  each  to  wonder  how  it  was  attainable 
in  bis  own  particular  case,  and  proved  how  morb 
more  easy  it  is  to  admire  than  to  imiiate  perfec- 
tion. His  piety  was  so  great  that  when  speak- 
ing of  the  passion  and  sufferings  of  our  Saviour, 
he  never  tailed  to  melt  into  tears,  and  was  oAen 
totally  overpowered  by  his  feelings.  As  a pri- 
vate gentleman.  Dr.  Baines  must  ever  be  re- 
membered for  his  noble  and  independent  spirit, 
for  his  unimpeachable  honor,  for  his  courtesy 
and  solid  acquirements.  To  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  classics,  together  with  the 
dead  and  living  languages,  must  be  added  a re- 
fined taste  for  music,  a love  of  the  fine  arts  gen- 
erally, and  a success  in  the  cultivation  of  poetry, 
only  to  be  equalled  by  the  masterly  prose  com- 
positions which  are  the  offspring  of  his  varied 
genius.  As  a Christian  minister,  and  a bishop 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  Dr.  Baines  fulfilled  his 
duties  impartially,  and  with  uotlinching  zeal. 
To  the  poor  his  loss  will  be  greab— his  heart 
ever  bled  for  their  sorrows,  and  in  him  they  bad 
a powerful  and  a willing  advocate.  One  of  the 
latest  productions  of  bis  pen  demands,  rather 
than  solicits  help  for  the  distressed ; and  in  the 
Lenten  Pastoral  of  1848,  the  voice  of  the  Church 
calls  throngh  him,  in  majestic  language,  for  the 
exercise  of  the  greatest  of  virtues,  a virtue  which 
*<  covereth  a multitude  of  sins,”  a virtue  by  which 
those  who  **  give  to  the  poor,  lend  to  the  Lord.” 
Dr.  Baines,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  died  as 
be  hiri  lived,  in  the  full  discharge  of  his  duties. 
When  this  benevolent,  talented,  and  more  than 
beloved  pastor,  bad  attended  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  studies,  and  bad  opened  a new  church  at 
Bristol,  he  knew  and  felt  that  bis  college  and 
district  were  on  a firm  footing.  What  had  be 
now  to  attach  him  to  the  world?  You  will 
believe  me,  gentlemen,”  were  his  words  on  the 
evening  before  bis  decease,  when  he  returned 
thanks  for  the  rapturous  manner  in  which  bis 
health  had  been  received,  **you  will  believe  me, 
gentlemen,  when  I say  that  1 have  this  night 

* Two  larse  editions,  one  of  tbem  tlereotype,  have 

baen  Uraed  Ih  the  United  Suites. 


met  with  the  only  earthly  reward  I could  covet” 
This  language  was  prophetic ! He  retired  to  rest, 
exhausted  with  his  too  great  labors,  and  next 
morning,  July  6ih,  Dr.  Baines  was  no  more ! He 
had  breathed  forth  his  soul  during  sleep,  and  we 
trust  has  gone  only  to  meet  with  that  reward  in 
comparison  of  which  the  rewards  of  this  earth 
are  as  nothing.  The  consciousness  of  having 
done  his  duty  faithfully,  endowed  bis  features 
even  in  death  with  a placid  smile,  which  four 
days  afterwards  remained  unaltered,  even  with 
the  ravages  of  incipient  decomposition.  His 
lordship  will  be  buried,  as  he  had  often  daring 
his  life  time  expressed  a wish,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  college — ^there  will  be  seen  his  tomb—but 
build  no  monument  to  Bishop  Baines.  Hasten 
to  Prior  Park  and  there 

**  Si  queerif  monamentBin,  circomspiee.” 

There  view  that  colossal  mind  cast  in  stone ! 
Thus,  then,  has  the  reminiscent  thrown  together 
the  few  remarks  which  he  trusts  will  not  be 
deemed  uninteresting  to  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased bishop ; and  thus  have  a few  general 
facts  been  attempted  to  be  recorded  in  these 
sentences  of  a life  which  volumes  hereafter  will 
fail  to  sufficiently  illustrate.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  may  weep  over  the  loss  which  Provi- 
dence in  its  inscrutable  judgments,  has  called 
upon  them  to  bear ; but  from  the  chain  of  indi- 
vidual existence  can  no  single  link  have  been 
riven  with  more  violence,  than  from  that  of  the 
compiler  of  these  hurried  remarks. 

Moltia  nie  bonis  flebilis  oecidit, 

Nulli  flebilior  qnam  mihi ! 

TahUtJ]  Moeseks. 

More  eonverU  to  CalhoHdty. — On  the  festival 
of  Corpus  Cbristi  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  George 
: Spencer  celebrated  the  august  ceremony  of  the 
mass  at  St  Mary’s  college,  Oscott,  near  Bir- 
mingham. This  estimable  divine  afterwards  ad- 
ministered the  holy  sacrament  of  Communion  to 
four  divines  of  the  Protestant  Church,  viz : the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Smith,  Talbot,  Renon  and  Sparks, 
who  are  about  to  take  orders  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  to  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Conolly  and 
Sankey,  the  former  a Protestant,  and  the  latter  a 
Dissenting  clergyman.  The  Rev;  Mr.  Stanley 
was  followed  within  the  fold  of  Catholicity  by 
not  less  than  thirty-eight  members  of  his  flock. 
Nothing  could  be  more  solemn  and  impoihig  than 
the  ceremonies,  and  more  impressive  than  the 
proceedings  upon  this  occasion. — Tablet. 

lasLAND. — A very  interesting  volume  has 
been  lalely  issued  in  Dublin,  containing  the  life 
of  the  Yen.  J.  B.  de  la  Salle,  founder  of  the 
< Christian  Schools,  with  an  historical  sketch  of 
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the  institute  to  the  present  time ; translated 
from  the  French  of  P^re  Garreau,  S.  J. ; and 
also  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
society  in  Ireland.  By  the  Christian  Brothers. 
In  reviewing  this  work,  the  editor  of  the  Tablet 
makes  the  following  just  remarks : **  * Monks,* 
says  a modem  writer  who  ought  to  know  better, 

< are  a very  strange,  extinct  species  of  the  human 
family ; the  gospel  of  Richard  Arkwright  once 
promulgated,  no  monk  of  the  old  sort  is  any  longer 
possible  in  this  world.*  The  gospel  of  Richard 
Arkwright,  say  we  in  reply,  once  promulgated 
and  received  with  universal  belief,  * monks  of  the 
old  sort*  are  not  only  longer  possible  in  this 
world,  but  more  than  ever  indispensable  to  save 
it  from  absolute  ruin.  Nay,  the  more  com- 
pletely the  Arkwright  gospel  has  become  the 
universal  creed,  the  more  necessary  is  it  that 
rude,  old-fashioned  monkery  should  quietly  rise 
up  in  opposition  to  it,  and  warn  this  new  civili- 
zation that  unless  it  can  accommodate  itself  both 
to  the  garb  and  the  spirit  of  that  which  has  passed 
away ; unless  it  can  make  friends  with  that 
which  it  least  resembles ; unless  it  can  hnd  out 
the  necessity  for,  and  joyfully  use  the  services  of 
this  despised  race,  this  * extinct  species  of  the 
human  family,*  its  days  must  be  troubled  and 
evil,  full  of  wretchedness  and  despair.  What, 
indeed,  is  there  in  Arkwright’s  gospel,  or  in  any 
gospel  of  mechanics  and  useful  knowledge,  to 
make  monkery, extinct  i Whether  man’s  clothes 
are  made  of  woollen  or  cotton,  whether  manu- 
factured by  jennies  or  the  simplest  invented  en- 
gines, it  really  seems  to  us  that  the  powers  of  a 
man’s  soul,  the  functions  of  his  body,  and  the  dis- 
cipline heathful  for  his  immortal  part,  are  now 
exactly  what  they  ever  were.  The  outer  fashion 
of  the  monk  may  vary ; the  cut  of  his  robe  in  the 
Bineteenth  century  may  differ  from  that  of  the 
twelfth ; the  blanket  round  bis  loins  may  give 
place  to  broad  cloth,  and  the  coarse  garment 
with  which  he  clothes  himself  may  he  of  a differ- 
ent texture  from  what  it  was  wont — ^but,  on  the 
whole,  poverty  and  riches  bear  the  same  relation 
to  each  other  that  they  ever  did ; deal  boards  are 
still  hard  lodging;  dry  crusts  and  water  still 
make  a homely  diet ; and  whether  the  torn  robe 
be  fastened  by  a shabby  button,  or  girded  by  a 
ragged  cord,  the  outward  appearance  of  poverty 
is  still — nay,  is  now  more  than  ever — an  object 
of  aveiaian  and  contempt.  That  these  things  are 
now,  fer  more  than  in  the  twelfth  century,  ab- 
horrent to  all  our  notions,  that  poverty  still  exists 
in  all  its  hideousness,  that  riches  are  more  fol- 
lowed after,  and  more  estranged  fromr  poverty 
than  ever,  and  that  a spirit  of  Epicurean  luxu- 

. riousness  now  more  than  ever  snares,  enfeebles, 

fc. 


and  destroys  the  functions  of  the  immortal  spirit, 
binding  it  down  in  sad  slavery  to  the  interests  of 
the  flesh — these  very  causes  which  seem  to  have 
extinguished  monkery  are,  to  us,  only  proofs  of 
its  increased  necessity,  and  pledges  for  its  never 
being  extinct. 

It  was  one  of  the  functions  of  the  * monks  of 
the  old  sort,’  to  keep  schools  and  teach  the  poor; 
and- now,  as  if  by  anticipation,  to  disprove  the 
assertion  of  our  human  naturalist  curious  after 
* extinct  species,*  we  have  in  these  dominions  of 
Arkwright  and  Victoria  an  entirely  modern  order 
of  monks — < of  the  old  sort,’  for  all  that — ^wbose 
special  business  it  is  to  teach  the  poor  gratui- 
tously, to  live  in  voluntary  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience,  and  to  cultivate  a spirit  of  voluntary 
penance  and  mortification  for  the  salvation  of 
their  own  souls.  Under  some  little  novelty  in 
point  of  form,  this  seems  to  us  in  substance  a 
•monkery*  of  the  ‘old  sort.’  Under  the  im- 
pression that  this  is  the  case,  we  welcome  it 
most  heartily ; at  the  same  time  devoutly  hoping 
that  if  these  worthy  Christian  Brothers  have  any 
of  the  Gospel  accordingto  Arkwright  grimed  into 
their  souls  (as  it  is  very  hard  now-a-days  to  avoid 
such  pollution),  they  will  take  the  speediest  and 
readiest  methods  of  cleansing  themselves  down 
to  * the  old  sort  * of  spiritual  cleanness.  We 
welcome  them,  and  also  we  welcome  this  book, 
the  translation  of  a life  (written  by  a Jesuit)  of 
the  venerable  founder  of  their  order — Jean  Bap- 
tiste de  la  Salle. 

“ In  fact,  we  think  most  of  our  readers  will 
agree  with  us  in  feeling  that  in  these  times, 
when  the  question  of  primary  education  has  as- 
sumed a most  momentous  and  formidable  ap- 
pearance, the  life  of  the  venerable  and  holy  man 
by  whom,  and  by  whose  example  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Ireland  have  been  covered  with  teach- 
ers, trained  in  the  discipline  of  Christ’s  law  of  per- 
fection for  the  accomplishment  of  this  task,  must 
have  a very  peculiar  interest.  It  is  not  merely 
the  history  of  an  individual,  but  the  history  of 
the  struggles  of  a system — the  history  of  the 
struggles  by  which  local  prejudices,  the  natural 
distrust  of  novelties,  and  the  opposition  of  pecu- 
niary interests,  were  manfully  resisted,  and,  in 
the  main,  overcome  ; and  a Christian  system  of 
education  finally  and  completely  established. 
This  history  has  much  in  it  that  directly  concerns 
t».  We  have  the  same  task  to  do  as  that  ac- 
complished by  M.  de  la  Salle.  We  have  all 
around  us  a nominally  Catholic  but  uneducated 
population,  Whom  we  have  neglected  hitherto, 

I but  whom  we  must  find  out  the  means  of  teach- 
ing. We  are  threatened  with  the  baneful  pro- 
selytistn  of  power,  and  the  imposition  upon  us 
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of  teachers  who  cannot  but  be  perilous  and  hurt- 
ful to  the  last  degree ; in  other  words,  with  the 
imposition  upon  us  of  teaching  many  degrees 
worse  than  ignorance  itself.  How  are  we  to 
overcome  these  difficulties  ? How  are  we  to  ful- 
fil these  duties?  The  volume  now  before  us 
will  inform  us  bow,  in  other  times  and  another 
country,  a hero  and  a saint  underwent  the  buf- 
fetings  of  a life  of  martyrdom,  in  order  to  make 
these  questions  easier  for  us  to  answer;  how  he 
founded  an  institute,  by  which  (as  we  have  to 
do)  he  waged,  in  proportion  to  bis  means,  a 
successful  war  against  both  ignorance  and  here- 
sy, and  assaulted  the  enemy  in  his  strongholds. 
With  the  interest  of  a novel,  it  paints  the  rise 
and  progress  of  this  institute,  its  early  struggles, 
its  hardships,  its  triumph,  its  temporary  destruc- 
tion by  the  French  revolution,  its  resuscitation 
aAer  the  storm  had  blown  over,  and  its  later  pro- 
gress in  France  and  Ireland  to  the  present  time. 
Tablet. 

Teetimonial  to  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  England. — 
The  Catholic  clergy  of  Cork  have  nobly  shown 
their  piety  and  patriotism  in  coming  forward  to 
record  their  unanimous  desire  to  erect  an  un- 
fading monument  to  the  virtues,  talents,  and 
apostolic  efforts  of  the  late  illustrious  bishop  of 
Charleston,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  England,  who  was 
bom  in  the  city  of  Cork,  in  1786,  and  whose 
fame  and  merits  are  esteemed  by  the  best  and 
brightest  men  of  the  new  and  old  world. — Ibid.  . 

Dr.  Fletcher. — We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the 
venerable  and  learned  Dr.  Fletcher,  author  of 
**  The  Comparative  View,*’  and  many  other  use- 
ful works  of  Catholic  controversy,  is  in  a veiy 
feeble  state  of  health.  Dr.  Fletcher  was  0*Con- 
nell*s  tutor  at  St  Omer’a. 

DOMESTIC. 

AmcHoiocBss  or  Baltimoub. — We  have  the 
gratification  to  announce  that  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  has  returned  to  Baltimore,  after  an 
absence  of  four  weeks,  in  a greatly  improved 
state  of  health. 

Osttedroi  Bcfioo{.^The  memben  of  the 
Oaithedral  congregation,  and  the  friends  of  reli- 


gious education  general^,  will  learn  wife  pleasure 
that  this  school,  which  is  intended  for  the  edo- 
cation  of  the  male  children  of  the  Cathedral  dis- 
trict will  be  opened  on  the  first  Monday  of  the 
present  month.  Arrangements  have  been  made, 
by  which  the  school  will  be  placed,  in  the  coarse 
of  some  months,  under  the  direction  of  the  bro- 
thers of  the  Christian  schools.  In  the  mean- 
while the  school  will  be  entrus.ted  to  competent 
teachers,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  rec- 
tor, and  a particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
moral  and  religious  instruction  of  those  who 
fj^uent  it.  See  jidveriieement. 

FoETHsa  Particulaes  or  another  Coir- 
VERT. — The  name  of  the  companion  of  Mr. 
Bailey,  in  bis  studies  for  the  priesthood,  is  Geo. 
F.  Haskins,  formerly  an  Episcopal  minister  at 
Boston,  and  director  of  the  house  of  refuge.  Us  i 
was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church  by  a cler- 
gymau  of  the  diocess  of  Boston,  Rev.  William 
Wiley,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  and  subse- 
quently went  to  Rome,  where  he  contributed 
much  to  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Bailey.  Subse- 
quently they  went  to  Paris,  and  entered  into  the 
institution  of  St.  Sulpice,  where  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. In  letters  to  their  friends  they  express 
their  happiness  in  their  present  situation.— Gs- 
tholic  Herald. 

OBITUARY. 

Died. — ^In  Eastport,  Maine,  on  the  23d  July, 
at  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  B.  Carahcr,  the 
Rev.  £.  L.  Demelier,  officiating  missionary 
amongst  the  Passamaquoddy  Indians,  aged  thirty- 
eight.  The  deceased  was  a native  of  France— 
was  feurteen  years  a missioiiaiy  to  the  above 
tribe — bad  erected  a beautiful  church  at  Plea- 
sant Point — wu  their  chief  adviser  on  all  occa- 
sions— and  it  may  well  be.  supposed  that  his 
death  will  be  severely  felt  by  them.— E.  BfP- 

On  Thursday,  Sd  ult,  at  St  Joseph’s  Orp^ 
Asylum  in  Pbil^elphia,  Sister  Petrooilla  South, 
ibr  fifteen  years  directress  of  this  institution. 
For  several  years  her  health  has  been  gradually 
sinking.  Her  death  correspended  with  bar  edi- 
lying  life. — Catholic  Herald. 


NOTICES  OP  BOOKS. 


Mianual  of  Oaiholie  Meladiee,  or  a compUaiion  of 
Hymns,  Jtnthems,  ^.,  wtffi  appropriate  airs  and 
devotional  exercuee.  By  Rev.  James  Hcsmer. 
Baltimore : John  Murphy.  18mo.  pp.  448. 
We  have  already  observed,  in  notick^  this 


publication  in  its  yet  uncompleted  state,  that  i 
was  a judicious  compilation  and  that  the 
such  a work  had  long  been  felt  by  the 
community.  The  publication  of  a vohune  li 
the  present,  we  know,  has  been  frequently  W 
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geated  by  enlightened  end  experienced  clergy- 
men, and  when  we  consider  the  pretensions  of 
the  work  and  the  parposes  for  which  it  has  been 
printed,  we  cannot  bnt  think  that  it  will  prove  a ; 
very  useAil  auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  : 
piety.  The  author  has  rendered  considerable 
service  to  religion,  although  his  production,  as 
he  intimates  himself,  is  not  free  f^m  imperfec- 
tions. In  fact,  a work  of  this  description  seldom 
is.  Some  of  the  airs,  not  remarkable  for  any 
peculiar  melody,  might  have  been  judiciously 
omitted,  and  others  introduced;  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  taste,  and  « de  gustibus  non  est  dispu- 
tandum.’*  The  main  object  of  the  work  is  to 
furnish  a manual  of  sacred  music,  adapted  to 
ftmily  use,  devotional  meetings,  and  the  pious 
eatertainment  of  youth  on  such  occasions  as  first 
communion,  confirmation,  the  opening  and  close 
of  studies,  catechism,**  &c.,  and  in  general  fiur 
all  occasions  when  the  use  of  hymns  in  the  ver-. 
nacular  tongue  can  be  introdui^  without  any 
departure  from  the  spirit  of  the  Church.  A 
great  portion  of  the  hymns,  psalms,  and  anthems, 
are  in  the  Latin  language  and  may  be  used  at 
anytime.  The  volume  is  very  systematically 
arranged,  offering  to  the  pious  Christian  an  am- 
ple collection  of  prayer  and  song  in  reference  to 
the  ordinary  duties  of  a Christian  life,  the  bles- 

I sings  and  mjrsteries  of  religion,  and  to  miscella- 
neous occasions.  The  vesper  service  abounds 
in  excellent  selections,  and  above  all  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  wise  adoption  of  the  ancient 
airs  for  the  psalms,  which  are  not  only  venera- 
ble for  their  antiquity,  but  impressively  beauti- 
ful and  rich  in  melody.  If  the  volume  before 
us  did  no  more  than  aid  in  the  substitution  of 
these  airs  for  the  light  and  flimsy  chant  that  is 
so  often  used  in  singing  the  inspired  song  of  the 
royal  prophet,  its  usefulness  would  still  be  great. 
Prefixed  to  it  is  an  essay  on  the  **  art  of  singing,** 
which  is  a valuable  accompaniment.  As  to  the 
mechanical  execution  of  this  work,  it  must  win 
additional  laurels  for  the  publisher,  as  a master 
of  his  art.  The  typography  is  elegant,  and  set 
off*  with  three  finely  execuM  engravings. 

Letters  on  the  Spanish  Inquisition:  by  M,  Le 
Comte  Joseph  Le  Maistre,  Translated  from 
the  French,  vnih  a preface,  additUmal  notes,  and 
iUusirations,  By  T.  J.  0*Flagherty,  8.  E.  C. 
Boston : P.  Donahoe,  1843.  12mo.  pp.  178. 
We  have  been  politely  favored  with  a copy  of 
this  work,  by  Mr.  Murphy  of  Baltimore.  It  is 
very  neatly  printed,  on  fine  paper,  and  as  a spe- 
cimen of  typography  in  general,  it  is  very  cr^i- 
table  to  the  publisher.  We  regret,  however* 

L that  this  excellent  workmanship  was  not  bestowed 

L.. 


upon  a more  meritorious  translation  of  Count  de 
(not  Count  le)  Maistre’s  profound  and  instructive 
work  on  the  Inquisition.  The  translation  of  an 
author’s  writings  should  be  accurate,  faithful,  and 
as  far  as  possible,  expressive  of  his  spirit  and 
feeling,  particularly  when  they  hold  so  distin- 
guished a rank  In  the  philosophic  and  literaiy 
world,  as  those  of  Count  de  Maistre.  We  shall  not 
point  out  the  same  errors  of  this  production  that 
have  been  noticed  by  our  cotemporaries ; we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  one  or  two  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  other  feults  that  have  come  under  our  ob- 
servation. In  the  second  letter,  the  translator,  by 
rendering  the  text  inconectly,  produces  a coun- 
tersense, p.  29.  The  words  quoted  by  Count  de 
Maistre,  from  a French  periodical,  are  **qui  ne 
croyoient  qu’en  Dieu,*’  which  mean,  idAo  UUeued 
only  in  Chd ; in  the  translation  this  passage  being 
rendered,  wfio  did  not  believe  in  a God,  has  intro- 
duced atheists,  where  the  text  alludes  only  to 
deists.  In  several  places  the  translation  is  dis- 
figured by  the  interpolation  of  sentences  and 
words  which  the  illustrious  author  never  wrote, 
as  at  the  end  of  page  66,  and  particularly  in  the 
note  on  page  71 ; and  is  also  characterised  by  a 
tone  of  harshness  which  is  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  original,  and  is  never  judi- 
ciously employed  in  the  defence  of  truth.  The 
version  of  Count  de'Maistre’s  leUers  by  Dr. 
Fletcher  is  distinguished  for  its  fidelity  and  cha- 
ritable tone,  and  were  it  republished  in  this 
country,  would  much  better  serve  the  cause  of 
religion,  than  the  work  just  issued  from  the  press. 

Reviewofthe  Second  Letter  and  Postscript  of  the  Rl, 
Rev,  John  H,  Hopkins,  bishop  of  Vermont,  by 
Francu  Patrick  Kenridc,  bishop  of  PhUadeU 
phia,  Philadelphia:  M.Fithian.  8vo. pp.48. 
We  confere  ourselves  enchanted  with  the  pam- 
phlet of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Kenrick  whose  title 
beads  this  notice,  and  much  beholden  to  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  of  Vermoflt,  for  being  the  instru- 
ment of  furnishing  the  public  with  an  exposition 
of  Catholic  tenets  so  brief  and  yet  so  lucid.  In 
Dr.  Kenrick’s  views  of  religious  discussions,  we 
cordially  concur,  and  are  pleased  to  find  that  our 
opinions  in  that  particular  are  consonant  with 
those  of  so  distinguished  a prelate.  *<In  order 
that  discussions  be  profitable,**  says  the  bishop, 
both  parties  should  be  learned,  honorable,  and 
earnest  in  the  search  after  truth : all  vituperation 
and  sophistry  should  be  banished : the  points  in 
question  should  be  steadily  held  in  view ; and 
the  triumph  of  truth,  notpersonal  success,  should 
be  sought.  Most  persons  will  perceive  that 
these  conditions  are  not  easily  realized.  I do 
not  know  with  what  appearance  of  consistency 
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Bishop  Hopkins  advocates  snch  discussions,  \ 
after  having  deprecated  the  proud  war  of  words  | 
in  his  address  to  our  hierarchy.**  | 

The  defence  of  nunneries,  the  condition  of  the  | 
Church  before  the  reformation,  the  doctrine  of  \ 
purgatory,  the  Catholic  understanding  of  the  \ 
pope*s  authority,  indulgences,  and  the  invoca-  I 
tion  of  saints,  are  all  exhibited  to  us  in  a man-  j 
ner  which  will  delight  every  member  of  the  good  5 
and  learned  bi8hop*s  communion,  and  reaGxe  the  j 
hope  with  which  he  concludes  his  article,  **  that  J 
his  readers  will  he  more  excited  to  search  after  i 
truth,  and  embrace  it  in  unity.**  I 

Disamrses  delivered  ai  the  second  commemjoraHon  | 
(^f  ike  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Maryland,  | 
May,  1843,  by  Rev.  P.  Cony,  and  Hon.  John  \ 
C.  Legrand.  | 

We  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  the  Rev.  J 
P.  Cony,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  ^ 
at  Mt.  St.  Mary*8,  Maryland,  and  the  Hon.  John  j 
C.  Legrand,  secretary  of  state  for  the  state  of  s 
Maryland,  for  copies  of  their  orations  delivered  > 
on  the  10th  May  last,  in  honor  of  the  landing  of  | 
the  pilgrim  fathers  of  Maryland.  Though  look-  \ 
ing  at  this  subject  in  different  views,  both  of  the  ; 
above  addresses  are  able,  eloquent,  and  pertinent  | 
to  tile  occasion.  When  we  finished  the  perusal  \ 
of  Mr.  Legrand’s  oration*  we  felt  proud  of  our  i 
Maryland  origin,  and  of  the  lofty  sentiments  of  t 
our  forefathers,  who,  in  liberality  and  justice,  I 
were  two  centuries  in  advance  of  the  age  in  \ 
which  they  lived.  “ Within  the  confines  of  the  \ 
civilized  portion  of  the  world,*’  says  Mr.  Le-  j 
grand,  “ where,  according  to  the  benevolent  pre-  S 
cepts  of  the  religion  it  professed  to  support,  \ 
should  have  reigned  uninterruptedly,  charity  and  s 
good  will,  angry  discussion  and  ingenious  cru-  < 
elty  were  the  evidences  furnished  of  the  reign  of  ! 
the  ‘ Prince  of  Peace  ;*  and  where  the  equalizing  \ 
tendencies  of  Christianity,  should  have  been  \ 
hailed  as  glad  harbingers  of  man’s  progress,  in  \ 
the  blinded  hope  of  winning  divine  favor,  5 
bigoted  zeal  sought  the  destruction  of  its  image  | 
on  earth.  The  heart  sickening  at  such  perver-  | 
sions  of  the  soul— exalting  and  purifying  doc>  i 
trines  of  the  Redeemer,  the  pious  founders  of  / 
Maryland  in  seeking  out  an  asylum  from  the  j 
persecutions  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  i 
determined  to  vindicate  the  religion  of  peace,  | 
and  the  rights  of  man,  by  laying  down  as  the  | 
corner  stone  of  the  social  edifice  they  were  about  I 
to  rear  in  the  western  wilds, — the  rights  of  man,  I 
without  permission  or  constraint  of  any  kind,  to  I 
approach  the  throne  of  his  Maker,  in  whatever  | 


form  of  supplication  fa«  might  deem  most  ae* 
ceptable.” 

The  address  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Corry  is  a bean- 
tiful  defence  of  the  character  of  the  CatboKc 
clergy,  and  certainly  no  occasion  could  be  more 
appropriate  to  such  a subject  than  that  which 
celebrates  the  policy  of  the  Catholic  founders  of 
Maryland,  with  which  the  name  of  Father  White 
is  so  eminently  identified.  He  shows  how  from 
the  earliest  ages  the  popes  and  doctors  of  the 
Church  contended  for  the  responsibility  of  the 
prince  to  the  people  over  whom  he  presides,  and 
for  the  doctrine  that  all  princely  authority  ema- 
nated from  the  people.  “As  we  advance  to- 
wards our  own  times,”  says  the  reverend  orator, 
“ the  evidence  accumulates,  and  it  would  be  too 
tedious  and  difficult  to  detail  it.  Ton  will  par- 
don me,  however,  if  I adduce  one  more  proof  of 
my  position,  from  another  writer  of  high  an- 
thority  in  the  Catholic  Church ; and  it  is  the 
more  decisive  and  interesting,  as  the  author 
maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  people  against 
the  very  body  of  men  that  charge  the  Catholic 
clergy  with  being  the  enemies  of  civil  liberty. 
In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  in  that  of 
James,  when  the  ‘ now  enlightened  * clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  piously  searching 
the  Scriptures  for  divine  authority  to  establish 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  forcing  it  upon  the 
poor  dissenters  by  the  gentle  suasion  of  rack  and 
confiscation,  Bellarmine,  from  the  Vatican, 

‘ from  the  very  palace  of  the  Pope,*  denounces  | 
all  arbitrary  or  irresponsible  power  as  a usurpa-  j 
tion,  ‘ and  condemns  it  as  false  that  princes  hold 
their  power  from  God  only  : and  that  it  belongs 
to  the  people  to  determine,  whether  they  shall 
be  ruled  by  kings  or  consuls  :*  that  is  whether 
their  government  shall  be  a monarchy  or  a re- 
public. And  this  is  the  doctrine  that  is  held  by 
all  Catholic  theologians  prior  to  the  reforma- 
tion.” 

The  fourth  number  of  the  Messrs.  Sadlief* 
Catholic  Family  Bible  has  reached  us,  nothing 
abated  in  the  elegance  of  paper  and  print  wbic 
characterised  the  former  numbers.  We  repeat 
the  hope  that  every  Catholic,  not^  already  sup- 
plied with  a family  edition  of  the  Bible, 
make  it  a duty  to  purchase  the  work  for 
great  gratification  it  will  afibrd  himself, 
as  to  encourage  the  enterprise  of  the  wortny 
publishers.  . 

Qiy-We  are  compelled,  from  want  of  spac®» 
omit  several  other  notices. 
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Sights  and  Thoughts  in  Foreign  Charlies 
and  among  Foreign  Peoples.  By  Frede- 
rick WUiiani  Faber,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of 
University  College,  Oxford. 

r'  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  judge  of  the 
impression  produced  upon  the  minds  of 
others,  from  that  made  upon  our  own,  we 
should  say  that  the  extracts  from  the  above 
remarkable  volume  given  by  us  in  a former 
number,  are  calculated  to  whet  the  appe- 
tite for  a second  repast.  Even  if  this  wri- 
ter’s matter  were  not  of  a kind  to  lay  strong 
hold  upon  our  feelings,  still  his  manner 
alone  would  claim  our  admiration;  for 
rarely  indeed  has  it  fallen  to  our  lot  to.  turn 
over  pages  in  which  the  perfection  of  scho- 
larship is  more  pleasingly  displayed.  True 
it  is,  that  a tone  of  enthusiasm  pervades  the 
volume,  and  that  many  of  its  passages  are 
high-wrought,  perhaps  declamatory,  yet  his  | 
reflections  are  just  and  sensible,  and  his  en-  > 
thusiasm  chastened  by  good  taste.  The  | 
writer  is  sometimes  hurried  along  by  the  | 
warmth  of  his  imagination,  but  it  is  always  | 
in  evidence  that  \ 

Audit  curruf  habenas.  \ 

The  DubUn  Revteio  has  devoted  a long  | 
and  able  article  to  Mr.  Faber.  We  quote  a | 
VoL.  II.— No.  10. 


passage : There  will  at  least  be  a novelty 
in  the  impressions  of  such  a traveller.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  the  British  tourist  was 
eminently  unqualified  to  enter  into  or  un- 
derstand the  religious  circumstances  of  the 
Catholic  countries  which  he  visited.  Trained 
up  from  infancy  to  regard  the  simplest  act 
of  our  external  worship  as  unmeaning,  if 
not  idolatrous;  to  look  upon  our  ceremo- 
nies as  idle  pomp,  and  our  liturgy  as  sense- 
less mummery,  he  entered  a church  with 
no  higher  view  than  that  of  gratifying  cu- 
riosity, if  he  did  not  carry  with  him  a posi- 
tive predisposition  to  ridicule  and  despise. 
Every  thing  was  misconceived,  and  of 
course  misrepresented.  The  spirit  was  ut- 
terly unknown,  and  as  a necessary  conse- 
quence the  form  lost  all  its  significance. 
How  could  a mind  formed  in  the  Calvinis- 
tic  school  make  allowance  for  the  enthusi- 
astic, and  to  him  extravagant  piety  of  the 
worshippers  at  the  Qtiorontore,  or  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Blessed  Sacrament?  What 
had  a Puritan  imagination  in  common  with 
the  poor  penitent  in  the  Friday  procession 
of  the  cross,  or  the  stations  of  the  Jiddok^ 
rata  f What  impression  would  the  unmor- 
tified Protestant  receive  from  the  motley, 
and  not  unfrequently  repulsive  groups  of 
religious  (the  Franciscans,  and  Capuchins, 
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and  Camaldolese,  or  the  Sacami  of  the 
ral  confraternities)— who  crossed  him  at 
every  turn  in  the  streets,  and  perhaps 
stnicted  his  view  of  some  function  in  St. 
Peter^s.  For  him,  all  had  but  one  single 
name— superstition.  He  knew  not  theiv 
meaning.  They  were  to  him  as  if  speak- 
ing unto  the  air.”  And  thus,  even  with 
that  more  liberal-minded  class,  who  were 
indisposed  to  offend,  the  very  utmost  we 
could  eipect  was  a kind  of  compassionating 
toleration.  They  could  have  no  sympathy 
with  what  they  did  not  understand ; and 
if  a few  sentences  of  barren  praise  were 
accorded, — if  the  * effect  ’ of  the  scene,  the 
* impressiveness  ’ of  the  service,  the  * pic- 
turesqueness  ’ of  the  dresses,  were  spoken 
of  in  a tone  of  artistic  commendation,  we 
were  fain  to  accept  with  gratitude  the  crumbs 
of  half-patronizing,  half-pitying  criticism, 
thus  carelessly  flung  to  us,  and  be  thankful 
even  for  the  uninquiring  indifference  to 
which  alone  we  were  indebted  for  the  boon. 
With  a tourist  of  the  new  Anglican  school, 
the  case  is  different  For  him  much  of  this 
prejudice  has  ceased.  To  him  a usage  is 
not  bad,  simply  because  it  is  Catholic,  The 
time  is  past  ' whm  U toot  censidemd  cat  cr- 
gvment  against  opiniona,  otherwise  probable, 
that  they  were  held  by  aU  other  parts  of  Catho- 
Uc  ChHstendom,^*  The  reverence  for  an- 
cient Catholic  forms  is  no  longer  proscribed ; 
and  the  admission  of  the  real  presence,  of 
the  lawfulness  of  sacred  images,  of,  at  least, 
a modified  invocation  of  saints,  of  the  utility 
of  monastic  orders,  and  the  advantage  of 
public  associations  of  piety,  has  established 
between  the  new  school  and  the  Catholic 
nations  of  the  continent,  a certain  commu- 
nity of  feeling  which  never  before  existed, 
and  which  must  give  a color  to  the  impres- 
sions produced  by  the  religious  intercourse 
between  them. 

**Of  this,  Mr.  Faber’s  work,  although 
fiur  from  being  quite  free  from  the  old  spirit, 
will  be  found  to  furnish  many  gratifying 
examples.  Indeed,  if  his  views  be  different 
from  those  of  most  former  travellers,  the 
feelings  with  which  he  enters  upon  his 
tour  are  professedly  the  very  opposite  of 

• British  Critic,  for  July,  1842,  p.  105. 


whU  modem  tourists  ordinarily  entertain. 
He  set  out  in  the  spirit,  and,  as  far  as  his 
Imagination  could  realize  it,  the  feelings  of 
a traveller  of  the  middle  ages ; though  he 
could  not  suppress  the  sad  consciousness, 
how  far,  amid  the  comforts  of  modem  civi- 
lization, we  have  lost  sight  of  the  spiritual 
advantages  which  a traveller  of  the  olden 
time  would  have  enjoyed ; ^ solid  advantages, 
which  a Churchman  now-a-days  may  be 
permitted  to  regret,  and  for  which  he  would 
be  willing  to  forfeit  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  our  modem  facilities.’  He  feels  a 
host  of  little  wants,  * utterly  imsatisfied  for 
modem  wanderers  amid  the  jealous  and 
diijointed  Churches.’  He  misses  the  thou- 
sand little  blessings  unprized,  perhaps,  by 
the  worldly  mind,  but  precious  in  the  eye 
of  faith  and  of  religion, — the  friendly  shel- 
ter which  was  sure  to  await  the  traveller 
under  every  religious  roof, — the  morning 
benison  which  accompanied  his  departing 
steps, — the  freedom  of  intercourse  with  the 
pious  and  the  learned, — above  aU,  the  sense 
of  unity  and  fraternal  communion, — the 
consciousness  that,  though  parted  from  fa- 
mily and  fnends,  he  had  still  a home  in  the 
bosom  of  the  common  Mother, — that,  though 
separated  from  converse  with  the  jarring 
tongues  around  him,  there  was  still  a lan- 
guage which  he  shared  whithersoever  he 
might  go— the  common  voice  of  that  con^ 
mon  parent,  soliciting  in  the  same  language 
for  all  the  varied  families  of  her  children. 
He  is  sensible  of  these  and  a hundred  other 
* little  needs,  interesting  the  affections,  and 
laying  hold  of  the  imagination,  which  of 
old  were  satisfied  to  the  full  to  those  who 
travelled  in  Christendom  when  at  unity  with 
itself.’  Well,  indeed,  may  he  look  upon 
the  disuse  of  the  universal  language  of  Eu- 
rope, the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages,  ‘ as  an 
image  of  the  prasent  broken  and  disordered 
state  of  Christendom!’  What  well  regu^ 
lated  mind  will  not  share  his  pious  envy  of 
those  happy  times,  when,  whatever  their 
other  deficiencies,  the  sojourner  would  al- 
ways say  with  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  tra- 
veller, * However  uncouth  may  be  the 
speech  of  the  races  among  which  the  pil- 
grim sojourns,  however  diversified  may  be 
the  customs  of  the  regions  which  he  visits. 
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let  him  eater  the  porUl  of  the  Church,  or 
hear,  as  1 do  now,  the  voice  of  the  min- 
ister of  the  Gk)spel,  and  he  is  present  with 
his  own,  though  alps  and  oceans  may  sever 
them  asunder.  There  is  one  spot  where 
the  pilgrim  may  always  find  his  home.  We 
are  all  one  people  when  we  come  before  the 
altar  of  the  Lord.’ 

Sudi  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  Stgi^ 
anA  Thcughtt  are  written,  and  the  author  soli- 
cits a similar  condition  of  mind  in  his  reader. 
A few  years  back  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  anticipate  the  publication  of  such  a 
volume  4 even  in  a Catholic  tourist,  the  id^ 
would  have  required  no  ordinary  hardihood ; 
and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to  hod  a 
less  equivocal  evklence  of  the  complete  re- 
volution of  opinion  which  has  taken  place 
than  the  phenomenon  of  an  Anglican  cler- 
gyman, a refined  and  accomplished  scholar, 
assuming,  with  afiectionate  reverence,  the 
character  of  a pilgrim  of  the  once  deemed 
^dark’  ages,  and  journeying  forth  in  this 
spirit  and  temper,  through  the  kingdoms  of 
modem  Europe;  ^ where  modem  wants 
have  clouded  the  bright  past,’  sorrowfully 
comparing  what  is  now,  with  his  recollec- 
tion of  what  has  passed  away ; and  ^ think- 
ing such  thoughts  as  he  thou^,  where 
places  remain  unaltered !’  ” 

Oor  readers  will  not  fail  to  recollect  Mr. 
Faber’s  visionary  companion,  his  ‘‘  Man  of 
the  Middle  Ages,”  with  whom  he  occasion- 
ally enters  into  familiar  discussion,  some- 
times, it  may  be  presumed,  with  a view  of 
relieving  his  readers  from  the  formality  of 
a theological  disquisition,  but  more  fre- 
quently for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out 
opinions  with  a greater  degree  of  frankness 
tl^  he  would  venture  to  express  in  his 
own  person,  the  present  position  of  his 
party  considered.  Among  those  confabu- 
lations with  the  **  Stranger,”  is  a dialogue 
on  the  expediency  of  the  revival  of  the  mo- 
nastic institute  in  England.  It  is  appro- 
priately held  in  the  beautiful  Armenian 
convent  of  San  Lazzaro,  in  Venice.  The 
Stranger  speaks : 

“Ten  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
thought  in  your  country  the  wildest  dream 
to  suppose  that  any  wish  should  ever  be 
entertained  by  members  of  the  Engbsh 


Ohureh  for  the  revival  of  monasteries ; and 
now  you  see  men,  wide  as  the  poles  asun- 
der in  doctrine  and  habits  of  thought,  unit- 
ing in  a desire  for  religious  orders,  both  of 
men  and  women ; and  boldly  making  that 
desire  public.  There  is  an  instance  of  what 
I mean  by  the  resurrection  of  opinions : I 
call  it  a resurrection  rather  than  a revival, 
because  it  is  a more  religious  word,  and 
more  truly  expresses  my  meaning.  The 
theories  of  the  schools  revive;  the  pious 
opinions  of  the  Church  are  raised  out  of 
their  tombs.” 

“And  do  you,”  I inquired,  “think  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  have  monasteries 
among  us 

**  Undoubtedly,”  said  he. 

“ But,”  replied  I,  “ there  is  so  much  in- 
volved in  such  a step,  that  I should  wish  to 
learn  more  from  you  about  it  1 put  aside  all 
questions  about  vows  and  the  like,  as  de- 
tails quite  unimportant,  and  easily  arranged, 
when  the  more  important  preliminaries  are 
settled.  But  does  not  the  history  of  the 
Church  show  that  these  orders  have  been 
failures,  and,  in  process  of  time,  have  be- 
come fountains  of  corruption?  For  in- 
stanoe,  we  find  that  at  the  end  of  file  tenth 
century,  a reformation  of  them  became 
needful ; and  in  the  thirteenth  again,  their 
corruption  was  so  great  that  a considerable 
reorganization  of  them  was  made ; and  once 
more,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  the 
life  was  found  in  a great  measure  to  have 
departed  out  of  them.” 

“That,”  said  he,  “is  an  exaggeration. 
The  order  of  St.  Ignatius  was  certainly  a 
striking  modification  of  the  old  monastie 
principle,  but  neither  life,  energy,  nor  utility 
had  passed  away  from  the  Dominicans. 
Still,  let  us  see  what  there  is  in  your  objec- 
tion. Monastic  orders  were  failures,  be- 
cause they  grew  corrupt.  Well;  so  was 
primitive  ChrisUanity  then.  It  is  a word 
somewhat  overventaresome ; yet,  in  your 
sense,  Christianity  itself  has  been  a failure. 
Of  course  it  has  done  much  for  the  world  in 
the  way  of  civilization  and  general  benefi- 
cent influence ; yet  how  very  little  does  it 
appear  to  have  done,  compared  with  what 
it  clauQied  to  do.  How  much  less  has  it 
improved  the  world  at  laige.  No,  my  friend, 
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in  these  days,  when  you  are  given  to  argue  | 
in  generals  so  much,  it  is  important  you 
should  remember,  whenever  you  approach 
Church  subjects,  that  God^s  providences 
are  thwarted  by  man’s  sin,  and  the  merci- 
. ful  intentions  of  heaven  fall  short  of  the 
mark  at  which  they  are  aimed.  There 
seems,  if  we  may  so  say  it,  to  be  a myste- 
rious waste  of  mercy  in  God’s  dispensa- 
tions, like  his  gracious  rain,  falling  in  tor- 
rents on  the  deserts  of  Africa.  Yet,  as  here 
and  there  a knot  of  palms,  or  a little  rushy 
oasis  round  a spring,  receive  the  rain  and 
are  enlivened  by  it,  so,  in  the  world  of  man, 
does  the  Almighty  Father  seem  to  frame 
his  dispensations  of  grace  for  all,  the  repro- 
bate as  well  as  the  elect,  and  be  content 
that  they  should  find  here  and  there  the 
• single  souls,  the  few  palms  of  the  desert 
whom  they  will  lead  to  salvation.  At  any  , 
rate  I see  nothing  in  the  general  objection 
that  monastic  orders  have  been  failures, 
which  will  not  equally  apply  to  Christianity 
itself.  But,  after  all,  in  what  sense  have 
they  been  failures  ? Date  the  commence- 
ment of  monasticism  when  you  will,  whe- 
ther among  the  recluses  of  the  Thebaid 
wild,  before  the  Nicene  council,  or  with 
the  rule  of  St.  Basil  after  it,  it  was  not  till 
the  tenth  century  that  they  grew  so  corrupt 
as  to  call  for  the  interference  of  the  Church. 
A space  is  left  of  at  least  six  centuries.  Now 
can  Catholic  doctrine — the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  trinity  and  incarnation  say  so  much  ? 
Are  not  six  centuries  quite  a duration  for 
any  thing  religious,  in  a world  which  turns 
spirit  into  matter,  and  commutes  the  fine 
gold  into  dross  so  rapidly ; a singular  dura- 
tion, I say,  for  any  thing  but  the  visible 
Church,  whose  existence  is  supematurally 
secured  by  her  gift  of  indefectibility  ? Your 
next  epoch,  it  is  true,  is  shorter, — some- 
what short  of  two  centuries  and  a half.  But 
then  the  times  were  farther  removed  from 
primitive  purity  and  strictness,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  progress  of  corruption  was 
more  rapid.  They  were  also  trying  times. 
It  was  during  that  interval  that  the  Church 
saw  fit  to  take  up  a very  difiereni  position 
from  the  one  she  had  previously  occupied. 
She  was  casting  herself  into  a new  mould, 
that  of  the  popedom,  and  many  perils  were 


naturally  attendant  upon  so  extensive  a 
change.  Yet  it  was  much  for  the  orders  to 
serve  the  Church’s  need  for  two  centuries 
and  a half.  Your  third  epoch  is  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  This 
was  the  time  of  the  mendicant  orders ; and 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  ad- 
vantage they  were  of  to  the  Church  at  first, 
though  they  soon  degenerated.  And  as  to 
the  modification  of  the  monastic  principle, 
embodied  in  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  you 
have  only  to  look  on  the  consistent  encroach- 
ment  which  Rome  has  made  on  the  strong- 
hold of  Protestantism  ever  since,  in  order 
to  understand  and  estimate  the  extent  of 
service  performed  by  that  order  ton  the  holy 
see.  I cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  you 
that  religious  orders  have  been  failures.  On 
the  contrary,  a revival  of  the  monastic  spirit 
seems  to  be  one  feature  in  every  crisis  of 
the  Church,  and  to  bear  fruit  abundandy.^’ 

**  But,”  said  I,  the  Roman  Chmcii  her- 
self seems,  from  time  to  time,  to  have  re- 
garded the  orders  with  doubt  and  jealousy.” 

“Of  course,”  he  replied;  “she  knew  their 
tremendous  power,  and  the  great  import- 
ance of  being  always  able  to  guide  and 
overrule  their  movements.  The  fourth  La- 
teran  council,  early  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, forbade  any  new  orders,  as  leading 
by  their  multiplicity  to  confusion ; and  this 
was  enforced  again  by  the  council  of  Lyons ; 
the  Pope  alone  having  power  to  dispense 
with  this  rule.  And  yet,  although  a mul- 
tiplicity of  orders  would  lead  to  confusion 
in  the  Church,  there  is  something  very  sub- 
lime in  the  idea  which  religious  orders 
embody.  It  seems  as  if  the  whole  mysti- 
cal body,  the  Church,  penetrated  with  a 
deep  sense  of  her  various  offices  towards 
the  world,  mortified  intercession,  illustiated 
poverty,  ministrations  to  the  sick,  patron- 
age of  the  poor,  preaching  in  rude  districts, 
literary  labors,  burial  of  the  dead,  teaching 
of  ascetic  penance,  and  the  like,  detached 
off  from  her  centre,  various  small  commu- 
nities, each  specially  devoted  to  some  one 
or  more  of  these  offices.  They  were  as 
legates  from  her  side,  representing  her  in 
foreign  places;  and  then  the  principle  of 
obedience  to  the  visible  head  of  the  Church 
circulated  among  them,  encompassing  and 
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embracing  them  aU,  end  maintaining  still 
the  great  unity.  The  Church  spoke  with 
many,  voices,  and  yet  remained  one.  Ekich 
order  was  a voice,  speaking  a particular 
tongue.  It  was  like  a mystical  Whitsun 
miracle ; and  as  the  life  flowed  into  them 
from  Peter^s  chair,  so  to  Peter’s  chair  it 
flowed  back  again,  to  be  re-inforced  and 
purified.  The  various  unity  of  the  Church 
Catholic  has  never  been  so  magnificently 
represented  to  the  world  as  by  the  religious 
orders.” 

But,”  said  I,  is  there  not  some  dan- 
ger of  creating  a Church  within  a Church?" 
In  looking  at  the  history  of  the  middle  ages 
we  see  two  Churches,  not  one  Church : the 
monastic  Church,  and  the  secular  Church.” 

Allow  me,”  replied  he,  “ to  put  a more 
accurate  expression  into  your  mouth, — the 
monastic  clergy  and  the  secular  clergy.” 

"Well,”  said  I,  "at  any  rate  there  were 
two  elements  in  the  Church  in  perpetual 
conflict ; and  might  not  that  danger  be  in- 
curred again  ?” 

"You  seem  to  speak,”  said  he,  "not 
very  modestly  5 as  if  there  were  no  monas- 
tic orders  in  the  Church  now.  You  forget 
that  the  greatest  part  of  Christendom,  east 
and  west,  is  full  of  them ; and  that  in  this, 
as  in  some  other  things,  your  own  particu- 
lar Church  has  not  feared  to  make  a very 
marked  distinction  between  herself  and  the 
rest  of  the  Catholic  body.  However,  what 

you  say  is  very  true What,  then,” 

1 continued,  "are  the  advantages  which 
you  would  anticipate  from  a revival  of  mo- 
nastic orders  among  the  English  ?” 

"Why,”  replied  he,  "my  last  words 
will  lead  you  to  one  of  them.  I think  they 
would  form  a safety  valve  for  much  to  es- 
cape that  now  condenses  into  dissent  You 
are  a Church  without  penances,  the  first 
the  world  has  ever  seen ; and  there  are 
many  penitents  whose  ill-instructed  enthu- 
siasm, in  itself  laudable,  leads  them  to  show 
openly,  by  some  strong  step,  and  by  taking 
up  some  obviously  new  position,  their  hor- 
ror of  the  state  of  sin  from  which  they  are 
emerging.  They  become  dissenters.  And 
however  ignorant  they  may  be,  however 
sad  the  consequences  to  them^lves,  1 do 
not  think  there  is  in  your  Church  sufficient  | 


provision  for  such  men ; and  they  are  pro- 
bably not  few.  Almost  any  modification 
of  monastic  orders  would  meet  this.  Again, 
you  have  a great  deal  of  zeal  for  teaching, 
and  visiting,  and  being  actively  useful  in  a 
Christian  way.  Such  a zeal,  however  ill- 
mannered  its  bearing  may  be  at  times,  is 
surely  not  culpable.  And  now,  it  either 
separates  off  from  the  Church,  or  thwarts 
the  clergy.  To  make  such  persons  subor- 
dinate clergy,  would  probably  secularise 
the  clergy;  and  besides  that,  the  case  of 
pious,  zealous  women  would  not  be  pro- 
vided for.  Monastic  orders  would  satisfy 
this  want  fully.  Indeed,  the  principle  of 
obedience,  developed  in  its  very  strongest 
way,  is  the  life  of  monasticism ; and  reli- 
gious orders  would,  with  God’s  blessing, 
be  very  likely  to  create  that  principle  among 
you.  This  of  itself  would  go  far  to  kill 
dissent  Men  would  be  monks  who  now 
are  field  preachers.  Men  would  seek  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  penitent  zeal  in  the 
strict  submission  of  a monastery,  who  now 
seek  to  do  some  great  things  for  the  Lord 
in  the  wild  and  impure  sect  of  the  Indepen- 
dents. How  wonderfully  has  the  Roman 
Church  ever  embraced  and  contained  in 
unity  every  heterogeneous  religious  ele- 
ment! The  monastic  orders  alone  explain 
this.” 

Another  advantage  would  be  an  ability 
to  cope  with  the  immense  manufacturing 
population  of  your  country.  1 see  no  other 
means  by  which  you  can  cope  with  it  as  a 
Church  should.  Picture  to  yourself  the 
huge  moral  wilderness  of  countless  souls, 
who  throng  the  earth  around  the  English 
factories.  What  spiritual  lever  do  you  ap- 
ply to  these  masses  of  corrupt,  yet  energetic 
life  ? In  each  district  two  or  three  churches, 
with  perhaps  four  priests,  men  of  soft  hab- 
its, elegant  manners,  and  refined  educa- 
tion. This  forms  what  is  called  the  En- 
glish Church  in  the  manufacturing  district 
Surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the 
absurd  inadequacy,  or  genteel  feebleness, 
call  it  which  you  please,  of  such  a moving 
power.  But  set  down  one  or  two  ecclesi- 
astical factories  amongst  them  in  the  shape 
of  monasteries ; combine  in  them  much  of 
the  single,  rude  energy  which  now  evapo- 
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rates  ia  Chartism  or  dissent,  and  you  will 
soon  see  a very  different  state  of  things  in- 
deed. Transplant  the  monastery  of  Camal- 
dulafrom  the  bleak  Appenine  frontier  of  Ro- 
magna, with  its  cenobites  and  hermits ; let 
there  be  an  incessant  round  of  prayer, 
preaching,  education, — roughly,  in  season 
and  out  of  season ; send  the  poor  monks 
out  among  the  poor  from  whom  they  bare 
been  taken,  interfere  for  the  weak  against 
the  oppressor,  let  charity  and  sympathetic 
watchfulness,  which  is  even  more  prized 
than  almsgiving,  run  over  exuberantly,  and 
be  flowing  night  and  day  from  the  gates  of 
the  monastery.’^ 

Ah  I”  said  I,  did  you  but  know  Eng- 
land, you  would  see  what  a dream  you  arc 
dreaming!” 

"A  dream,  young  man,”  he  answered 
sternly ; am  1 then  to  believe  what  I have 
been  told  on  many  sides,  that  your  Church 
is  but  a dream  and  your  Churchmen  dream- 
ers, with  an  unrealised  theology,  not  a branch 
of  the  Catholic  vine,  true,  healthy,  strong, 
vigorous,  growing,  pliable,  gifted,  tangible, 
substantial?  What!  cannot  it  adapt  itself 
by  great  turnings  and  bold  measures  to  al- 
tered circumstances?  Has  its  political  es- 
tablishment crippled  its  powers  ? Ah  I have 
you  not,  perchance,  made  an  illuminated 
transparency,  a soothing  sight  for  quiet 
times,  and  set  before  it  so  long  and  so  com- 
placently, that  you  now  venture  to  call  it  a 
Catholic  Church  ?” 

1 hid  my  face  in  my  hands  and  after  a 
while  I said,  What  have  I done?  You 
have  never  spoken  to  me  in  this  way  before. 
How  have  I made  you  angry  ?” 

^^You  put  forward,”  replied  he,  ^‘the 
highest  possible  claims  for  your  Church, 
often  in  a tone  of  pharisaical  self-conceit,” 
&c.« 

**  Nay,  do  not  speak ; 1 know  what  you 
would  say.  You  would  show  me  all  these 
things  on  paper,  and  in  the  lives  of  a few 
men.  This  suflices  not  I will  consent  to 
judge  no  Church  by  documents  merely,  or 
[by]  a small  party  which  has  from  time 
to  time  been  put  down  among  you.  You 
say  Rome  is  not  to  be  judged  by  synodal 

* For  the  remainder  of  this  extract  the  reader  if 
referred  to  No.  7,  p.  396  of  oar  Magazine. 


acts  or  Tridentine  documents;  so  neitlier 
are  you  to  be  esteemed  according  to  a ritual 
discountenanced  and  neglected,  or  by  dec- 
trines  at  best  only  permitted,  and  pot  dowa 
when  that  can  be  done  decently.  The  mea^ 
sure  ye  mete  to  Rome  shall  now  be  meted 
to  yourselves : better  had  it  been  for  you, 
that  ye  had  meted  that  measure  more  mer- 
cifully.” 

In  another  place  the  stranger  is  made  to 
rebuke  the  Church  of  England  in  the  fol- 
lowing strong  language. 

**  Measure  your  attainments  in  holiness 
with  the  ritual  of  your  Church,  and  you 
will  find  that  you  have  been  far  from  filling 
out  her  system,  far  from  equalling  her  emi- 
nence, far  from  acting  out  her  customs,  far 
from  reflecting  her  full  light  Humble 
yourself  and  acquiesce.  I speak  not  in  se- 
verity ; but  look  how  you  live  and  act  be- 
fore the  misbelievers,  and  then  confess  your- 
selves to  be  dogs  unmeet  to  receive  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  Master’s  table. 
Does  it  not  even  seem  like  a merciful  provh 
dence  that  your  ritual  is  not  only  what  it  is, 
considering  what  your  lives  are?  and  fur- 
thermore, I put  it  to  you  to  reflect  whether 
this  craving  for  the  beauty  of  holiness,  when 
you  are  wanting  in  the  severity  of  holiness, 
does  not  arise  from  a very  disobedient,  rest- 
less, and  unhallowed  temper  of  mind;  whe- 
ther it  does  not  betray  a want  of  humility, 
of  self-knowledge,  of  affection,  of  single' 
hearted  zeal  and  dutifulness;  whether  it 
does  not  betoken  rather  a love  of  excitemenl 
than  of  asceticism ; and  lastly  whether  cir- 
cumstances considered,  it  is  not  (I 
deliberately)  a most  awful  tempting  of  Prt>- 
vidence.” 

It  grows  late,”  said  he,  and  the  gun* 
dola  is  waiting.  Let  us  enter.  I will  them 
finish  what  I have  to  say  about  reli^®®® 
orders.”  We  glided  for  a little  way  quietly 
over  the  water,  when  he  resumed : **  u 
advantage,  which  I think  would  arise  fW)® 
such  orders  among  you,  does  not  require 
many  words,  and  yet  it  is  of  considers^ 
importance.  They  would  strengthen  the 
hands  of  your  bishops.  . . . Monastencs, 
utterly  and  in  all  respects,  and  without  ap- 
peal teneath  their  control  and  real 
would  increase  their  moral 
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in  the  English  Church,  which,  far  from  ori- 
ginating either  in  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  itself,  or  in  the  bishops  who  might 
most  naturally  be  taken  as  the  representa- 
tives of  her  authority;  on  the- contrary,  if 
it  be  not  actually  condemned  by  both,  can- 
not claim  from  either  more  than  the  merest 
toleration, — is,  after  all,  a voice  in,  not  of 
the  Choith ; — a subtle  refinement  of  private 
interpretation,  without  weight,  because  with- 
out commission  ; without  permanence,  be- 
cause unembodied  in  any  determinate  or- 
gan; without  utility,  because  incapable  of 
being  applied  in  any  practical  emeigency ; 
and  far  from  being  calculated  to  create  and 
preserve  unity,  itself  the  very  occasion  of 
discord  and  disunion,  by  claims  which  can- 
not be  suppoited  and  which  will  not  be 
obeyed  ? And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  in 
a body  which  comprises  members  so  motley 
and  incongruous?  What  can  possibly  be 
hoped  from,  we  will  not  say  the  union, 
but  even  the  co-existence  of  two  tendencies 
so  utterly  irreconcilable.  What  permanence, 
nay,  what  passing  fruit  can  be  hoped  from 
an  attempt  to  engraft  Catholic  doctrines 
upon  a system  whose  institutions  are  essen- 
tially Protestant  to  their  very  core ; to  che- 
rish Catholic  feelings,  and  enkindle  or  keep 
alive  a Catholic  spirit  in  a Church  which  it 
is  first  necessary  to  unprotuiantize,^*^  as 
a preliminary  to  its  reform?  Men’s  views 
are  dependent  on  external  things,  and  take 
their  tone  and  color  from  the  scenes  in 
which  they  live  and  the  objects  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  Will  the  mere  change 
of  name  produce  an  alteration  of  spirit? 
Will  the  substitution  of  Catholic  for  Pro- 
testant, and  the  adoption  of  the  technical 
language  in  which  some  of  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  Catholicity  are  embodied, — espe- 
cially when  this  is  unauthoritative,  if  not 
against  authority,  be  sufficient  to  eradicate 
from  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  the 
inveterate  Protestantism  in  which  her  pre- 
sent form  originated,  and  which  centuries 
of  rampant  anti-Catholic  prejudice  have 
hardened  and  ground  in?  Alas!  the  life- 
giving  doctrines  of  Catholicity,  to  whatever 
extent  they  may  be  embraced  by  indivi- 

* See  the  British  Critic,  No.  Ixiii  (July,  1842), 
p.  211,  and  following. 


duals,  must  ever  be  strangers  in  such  com- 
panionsbip; — a theory  without  a practice; 
a beautiful  dream  without  a reality.  No 
wonder  it  should  'be  thought  by  many 
persons  that  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  sac- 
cession  is  formal,  unpractical,  little  fitted  to 
cope  with  the  social  evils  under  which  we 
lator.’^  Well  may  men  sigh  for  the  'se- 
cret intercourse  between  priest  and  peni- 
tent, by  far  the  best  adapted  machmerf 
which  the  world  has  seen,  to  keep  alire 
that  keen  sensitiveness  of  conscience  which 
worldly  trouble  so  miserably  deadens  ;t  for  | 
the  sight  of ' holy  men,  voluntarily  renoun-  : 
cing  the  comforts  of  wealth,  and  reducing 
themselves  to  their  level,  in  order  to  minis- 
ter to  their  spiritual  and  bodily  wants!’ 
While  these  and  the  other  similar  devices 
of  piety  which  the  Catholic  Church  alone 
cherishes,  which  are  the  necessary  comple- 
ment of  her  doctrines,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
visible  form  in  which  her  spirit  is  embodied, 
are  wanting, — so  long  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  a 
‘ Catholic  system.’  So  long  it  will  be  bat 
an  array  of  names  imposing  but  unreal;  so  , 
long  will  faith  be  formal  and  unpractical, 
with  a blight  and  a chill  upon  its  energies; 
so  long  must  rush  upon  the  mind  the  start- 
ling question  with  which  Mr.  Faber  closes 
his  volume,  in  the  'Stranger’s’  words: 

' You  have  led  me  through  a land  of  closed 
churches  and  hushed  bells,  of  unlighted 
altars  and  unstoled  priests;  is  Esouim 

UNDER  AN  INTERDICT  ?’  ” 

In  another  place,  Mr.  Faber  reverts  to 
the  subject  of  a monastic  life,  citing^® 
Benedictine  institute  as  an  example,  we 
must  make  room  for  the  whole  of  this 
quisite  passage.  Our  traveller  has  reached 
the  memorable  plain  of  Marathon. 

" We  are  entering  the  low  vincHJlad 
vent  which  is  to  be  our  home  for  the  nig  j . 
and  the  priest  is  descending  from  the  smau 
chapel  on  the  hill,  where  he  has  h^a  »T' 
ing  the  afternoon  prayers,  and  the  little  J 
who  makes  the  responses  is  with  him. 
leads  a happy  life,  yon  old  Greek 
From  sun-rise  to  sun-set,  except  at 
time,  he  smokes  a cherry-stick  pip^^  » 
happy.  He  threatens  the  cattle  with  et 
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eye,  and  the  people  with  anathema,  and 
kids  are  brought  him,  and  he  is  fed,  and' 
paid,  and  feared,  and  the  cherry>stick  pipe 
never  goes  out,  and  he  sits  under  the  shade 
of  the  convent  fig-tree,  and  he  gazes  on 
Marathon  always.  The  green  lizard  on  the 
wall  beside  the  tank  is  not  happier  than  the 
long-bearded  convent  priest  But  what  if 
more  be  required  of  the  otie  than  of  the 
other?  Then  it  is  not  so  well! 

'^Nature’s fearful  and  most  sweet  sounds 
blend  into  one  harmony,  and  nothing  re- 
mains to  offend  the  ear.  Throughout  the 
bright  night  was  the  air  filled  with  the  howl- 
ing of  wolves  and  the  singing  of  nightin- 
gales, and  the  two  were  pleasant  together. 
The  woody  mountain  side  was  alive  with 
nightingales,  and  they  sang  incessantly  and 
loud.  I was  at  rest  in  a Greek  convent  on 
the  south  western  verge  of  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  kept  wakeful  by  the  rough  and 
tender  serenade  which  overpowered  the 
low  voice  of  the  shrunken  brook.  There 
was  novelty  enough  in  my  position  to  make 
me  feel  no  want  of  sleep.  About  midnight 
the  Stranger  appeared.  I was  the  first  to 
accost  him. 

‘‘  What!’’  said  I,  in  a Qrtek  convent?” 

Not  a word  of  that,”  replied  he.  Come 
forth  into  the  star-light.  I come  to  remind 
you  of  Lottn  thoughts  and  things.  Have 
you  thought  of  what  I said  to  you  at  An- 
cona?”* 

* The  following  is  part  of  the  conversation  al- 
luded to. 

You  are  now,”  said  the  Stranger,  **  leavinr  be- 
hind you  the  last  avenue  to  Rome.  The  road  by 
Spoleto  wonld  soon  lead  you  across  the  narrow  pen- 
insula to  the  eternal  city.” 

” Certainly,”  replied  I,  laughing,  **  it  requires  an 
effort  to  pass  by  Rome ; but  I shall  console  myself 
with  the  thought  that  * earth  has  something  yet  to 
show,’  the  haunted  hills  of  the  legitimate  capital  of 
Christendom.” 

” Are  you  not  afraid,”  said  he,  *<  to  acknowledge 
that  title  ?” 

**  No,”  I answered,  **  Rome  has  been  a marvel- 
lously fruitful  mother,  and  the  curious  diligence 
antiquarians  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  all  wc  of  the 
west,  at  least,  are  her  children.  . . . The  papacy,” 
•aid  I,  '*  is  really  an  awful  page  in  the  history  of 
roan,  and  the  lower  we  stoop  to  decypher  the  mys- 
terions  characters  in  which  it  is  written,  the  more 
manifestly  do  they  appear  divine.” 

’’This,”  said  he,  '’seems  to  have  struck  the 
world  so  early  as  the  council  of  Chalcedon  iu  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.” 

” Yet,”  I replied,  ’’the  fathers  of  Chalcedon 
strove  to  make  out  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter’s  suc- 
cessors to  be  a political  matter  only.” 

VoL.  II.— No.  10. 


Yes,”  replied  I, ‘^the  present  state  of 
my  own  Church,  and  the  doubt  and  dis- 
tressing perplexity  which  beset  the  path  of 
an  English  clergyman,  compelled  me  to 
think  more  deeply  of  it  than  perhaps  1 other- 
wise should  have  done.” 

And  have  you,”  he  asked,  ^^eome  to 
any  conclusion?” 

In  reply  to  the  above  question  otir  travel- 
ler is  free  to  avow,  that  he  appreciates  the 
magnificence  of  the  idea  of  the  papacy,  and 
is  not  slow  to  admit  the  many  blessings  of 
which  it  has  been  the  cause,”  but  his  con- 
victions ^^do  not  amount  to  making  it  a 
duty  to  adhere  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.”* 

The  supposed  dialogue  between  our  tra- 
veller and  the  mysterious  Stranger  here 
takes  a discursive  turn.  The  spirit  of  the 
papacy  and  the  power  of  the  Church  lead 
to  a series  of  reflections  upon  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  heresy.  Among  other 
observations  is  the  following : 

« You  will  have  no  more  of  it,”  said  I. 

No,”  he  added  with  a half  smile ; you 

” But,”  he  answered,  ” the  feelings  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  did  not  respond  to  their  notion.  It  was, 
I think,  thrown  out  by  them  as  a feeler.  However, 
it  did  not  satisfy  men,  and  sarried  no  influence  along 
with  it.” 

Had  it  been  but  an  affair  of  politics,”  said  I, 
**  it  would  not  have  kent  its  wonderful  hold  npoo 
the  reverence  of  the  faithful  when  Bolisarius  and 
Narses  had  reduced  Rome  into  one  of  the  provincial 
cities  of  the  eastern  empire.  . . . The  early  fathers 
saw  something  about  Rome,  they  hardly  knew 
what;  something  which  distinguished  her  from 
other  churches.  One  of  the  heathen  emperors,  Au- 
relius, if  I mistake  not,  referred  a dispute  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome  in  some  such  way  as  to  show  a be- 
lief in  hia  mind  that  his  Christian  subjects  looked 
up  to  the  chair  of  Rome.  He  was  doubtless  expres- 
sing something  which  he  had  observed.  Some  of 
the  fathers,  as  Tertulliau,  speak  of  the  peculiar  hap- 
pines9  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rome,  where  the  two  apos- 
tles were  martyred,  and  St.  John  confessed. . Others 
seem  to  regard  it  in  a peculiar  way  aa  the  only 
clearly  apostolical  chair  of  the  west ; others  again, 
as  being  tn  type  as  a church  what  St.  Peter  was  as 
an  apostle ; and  indeed  this  is  true,  for  Rome  is  a 
type  of  the  whole  Church.  I too  see  even  in  early 
times  something  distinguishing  that  Church  very 
honorably, — an  ^most  miraculous  fecundity  in  plant- 
ing Churches.  Then  other  early  writers  mentioned 
her  long  freedom  from  heresy  as  something  peculiar, 
and  ealFing  her  the  ’ Virgin  Church.’  A passage  in 
St.  Gregory  Naziunzen’s  poem  on  his  own  life  shows 
with  what  affectionate  reverence  even  the  eastern 
doctors  regarded  her;  and  it  Is  the  more  striking  in 
that  Gregory  himself  was  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple.” 

* How  fiur  anch  an  avowal  is  reconcilable  with 
Mr.  Faber’s  previous  declaration,  that  ’’the  char- 
acters of  the  papacy  manifestly  appear  divine^**  we 
leave  the  lovers  of  oonsiatenoy  to  uetermine. 
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have  too  many  heresiarchs  now ; there  is  i 
safety  in  a multitude.  But/’  he  continued, 

let  us  away  with  this  cynical  strain.  It 
ill  beseems  either  the  hour  or  the  place.  To 
sit  in  judgment  and  pass  hard  sentences  is 
an  unfitting  boldness  amid  this  tranquil 
beauty.  It  is  we  who  sympathise  not  with 
the  earth,  not  earth  that  sympathises  not 
with  us.  Listen  to  that  long  howl  above 
yonder  copse.  What  a power  has  silence 
to  absorb  and  incorporate  herself  with  every 
sound  that  comes  not  from  man  or  human 
toil!  The  howling  of  the  wolf,  and  the 
baying  of  the  watch  dog  do  not  interrupt 
the  deep  tranquillity.  They  enter  into  it, 
and  form  part  of  it.  How  divine  a thing  is 
silence!” 

“ Yes,”  replied  I ; “ and  with  what  wis- 
dom did  the  authors  of  monastic  obser- 
vances make  it  a part  of  their  discipline !” 

“ You  will  generally  find,”  he  answered, 

" most  deep  sagacity  in  the  ascetic  system  * 
of  old  times.  It  is  a profitable  study,  be- 
cause of  the  numerous  holy  uses  and  spi- 
ritual meanings  comprised  within  it,  the 
gradual  contributions  of  many  generations  i 
of  saints.” 

“ It  seems,”  said  I,  ‘*at  first  sight  strange,  i 
that  so  large  a portion  of  the  practical  rules 
of  Scripture  should  concern  the  government 
of  the  tongue.” 

“ And,”  replied  he,  “ what  a key-stone  : 
to  the  arch  of  all  such  precepts  is  made  by 
those  words  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  ‘ By 
thy  words  shah  thou  be  justified,  and  by 
thy  words  shah  thou  be  condemned.’  And 
as  in  Scripture,  so  in  the  Latin  hymns  of 
the  Breviary,  how  numerous  and  beautiful 
are  the  allusions  to  silence  as  a penitential 
or  elevating  discipline,  and  in  what  singular 
combinations  do  they  many  times  occur. 
We  grow  into  an  intelligent  apprehension 
of  them.  It  is  very  wonderful  to  observe  i 
the  deeply  scriptural  character  of  all  the  : 
systems  of  [Christian]  antiquity,  whether  : 
dogmatical  or  ascetic.  A lively  regard  for  : 
and  reverent  custody  of  tradition  seem  to 
bring,  as  a natural  consequence,  a deep  un- 
derstanding of  Scripture,  and  an  aflfection-  ; 
ate  dwelling  upon  it,  and  realizing  of  it,  in 
its  minutest  parts.  Though  portions  of 
Scripture,  Levitical  details,  topographical  J 

— 


catalogues,  or  Hebrew  genealogies,  appear  i 
to  have  been  full  of  Christ,  full  of  outlines 
of  his  Church,  so  the  affectionate  temper 
of  early  times,  where  now  to  Us  the  lamps 
have  gone  out  Even  the  genealogy  of  our  i; 
Blessed  Lord  himself  is  often  left  unread  in  I 
churches,  as  having  no  springs  of  heavenly  i 
meditation  flowing  from  it  Yet  if  we  open  5 
the  commentaries  of  the  fathers,  what  exu-  I 
berant  and  beautiful  wisdom  springs  he- 
neatb  their  touch  from  the  dry  desert  of  | 
hard  names,  overflowing  it  all,  and  making  ; 
it  green  with  spiritual  herbs  good  for  the  I 
use  of  man.  And  this  use  of  silence,  as  : 
part  of  the  old  ascetic  system,  is  another 
instance  of  the  fidelity  lyith  which  the  re- 
cord of  antiquity,  as  a pure  mirror,  reflected  : 
the  faintest  shadows  of  Scriptural  objects 
upon  itself.  Its  uses  as  a penance,  and 
again  as  an  habitual  restraint  of  a danger- 
ous member,  are  very  obvious;  but  such 
views  as  these  fall  short  of  ancient  ideas  on 
the  subject.  I have  often  been  struck  with  ! 
the  word  fed,  as  applied  to  silence,  as  if  i; 
there  were  some  way  in  which  sDence  feeds  ; 
tRe  soul.  And  cannot  we  in  these  tiroes  I 
see  some  way  in  which  it  feeds  the  soul?  ! 
A silent  contemplation  of  heavenly  myste-  | 
ries,  without  shaping  them  into  thoughts  \ 
or  melting  them  into  words,  may  be  to  the  : 
soul  what  a silent  study  of  some  surpassing 
model  is  to  the  artist.  It  becomes  a source 
of  beauty,  unconsciously  transferring  itself 
to  the  spirit  of  the  beholder.  It  is  like  a 
stamp,  whose  reverted  images  are  unintel- 
ligible until  they  are  impressed  upon  ano- 
ther substance,  when  we  may  read  and  in- 
terpret them.  St.  Ephrem  is  v^ry  bold  and 
majestic ; he  calls  silence  the  language 
whereby  the  Father  and  the  Son  converse, 
understood  by  the  co-equal  Spirit  only,  and  : 
above  even  angelic  comprehension.” 

“ But,”  he  continued,  “ it  is  not  only 
Scripture  which  is  with  such  affectionate 
fidelity,  represented  by  the  mind  of  an-  > 
tiquity ; the  objects  of  external  nature  are  i 
filled  with  a sort  of  symbolical  theology,  | 
and  elevated  into  the  ritual  of  the  Church.  : 
Earth’s  mysteries  are  sufficiently  interpreted 
to  enable  us  to  consecrate  common  objects, 
and  through  them  our  daily  life,  which  lies 
among  common  objects.  Doubtless  tradi- 
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tion  was  one  great  fountain  of  this  know- 
ledge to  the  ancient  believers ; but  this  aided 
them  also  to  discern  them  in  the  deep  places 
and  bye-paths  of  Scripture.  The  one  which 
I would  specify  now,  as  connected  with  the 
public  and  private  devotions  of  Christians,  is 
the  frequent  recurrence  in  nature  of  the  pow- 
erful and  hallowed  sign  of  the  cross.  This  is 
one  of  the  safeguards  against  sin  in  common 
use  among  the  ascetics ; and  there  was  no 
Christian  who  was  ashamed  to  sign  himself 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  especially  when, 
from  any  sudden  and  apparently  causeless  ir- 
ruption of  bad  thoughts,  he  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve his  chamber  filled  with  unclean  spirits. 
Surely  it  is  a great  privilege  not  to  be  for- 
bidden the  use  of  that  effectual  token.  To 
a serious  man  how  quickly  it  raises  a fence 
between  the  world  and  himself!  How  does 
it  remind  him  of  the  new  birth,  when  he 
rises  in  the  morning  I How  does  it  meekly 
defy  the  evil  angels  when  he  leaves  his 
chamber  for  the  duties  of  the  day ! How 
does  it  bless  his  bed  when  he  retires  to  rest  I 
How  does  it,  as  it  were,  absolve  him  in  the 
dead  of  night  from  the  guilt  of  miserable 
dreams  I How  does  it  stay  fits  of  sudden 
anger  I How  is  it  a very  real  and  felt  con- 
tact with  the  invisible  world!  O blessed 
sign ! how  art  thou  like  the  finger  of  the 
Lord,  the  touch  of  One  whom  we  love  and 
fear!  How  fearless,  too,  was  the  use  of 
this  dread  admonition  among  the  saints  of 
old;  for  what  is  wanting  in  Tertullian’s 
catalogue? — * At  every  stir  and  movement, 
at  every  coming  in  and  going  out,  at  putting 
on  the  clothes,  and  binding  on  the  sandals, 
at  the  bath  and  at  the  banquet,  at  the  lightr 
ing  of  the  lamps,  at  lying  down  or  sitting, 
whithersoever  the  conversation  of  our  life 
leadeth  us,  we  mark  our  forehead  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross.’  And  nature  too  was  full 
of  this  sign  to  them  when^ey  walked 
abroad.  Not  only  were  the  pools  of  water 
and  the  fields  of  corn  instructive  shadows 
of  the  font  and  the  altar,  and  the  olive  yards 
of  the  holy  unction,  and  the  vines  of  the  re- 
deeming blood,  but  the  cross,too,  was  every 
where,  among  the  boughs,  and  in  the  clouds, 
and  on  the  plains,  and  on  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals. If  St.  Epbrem  saw  a little  bird  fly,  he 
remembered  that  with  outstretched  wings  it 


was  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  before  the 
eye  of  heaven,  and  that  if  it  closed  its  wings 
and  marred  the  sign,  it  straightway  fell  to 
the  earth.  If  he  trusted  himself  on  shipboard, 
he  looked  up  to  the  mast, and  behold ! a cross; 
and  when  they  spread  the  sail,  it  was  like  the 
body  of  One  hanging  on  the  cross,  propel- 
ling the  ship ; and  forthwith  the  ship  be- 
came the  Church,  and  the  fierce  sea  the 
world,  and  there  was  one  on  board  whose 
presence  is  our  haven.  I would  that  I 
could  win  the  habit  of  so  regarding  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  my  daily  walks  that 
when  my  body  is  driven  out  into  the  air 
for  recreation,  my  soul  might  feed  on  beau- 
tiful symbols,  and  be  kept  pure  by  images 
of  heaven,  and  be  drawn  to  Christ  by  a 
thousand  sacred  admonitions.  But  this  is 
not  a matter  of  the  intellect.  Such  a habit 
must  be  won  by  continual  meditation  on 
divine  things,  by  a love  of  Christ,  and  an 
imitation  of  Him.  Leave  ofi*  wrangling 
and  let  go  high-mindedness.  Throw  your- 
selves into  antiquity ; its  controversial  wit- 
ness is  a gr&at  thing,  but  its  beautiful  spirit 
is  a far  greater.  Strive  to  imbibe  it ; incor- 
porate yourself  into  it  Fearlessly  contract 
habits  of  thought  alien  to  those  you  have 
now ; and  realize  the  truth  that  there  is  nei- 
ther space  nor  time  in  the  communion  of 
saints.” 

At  this  moment  the  rim  of  the  sun  ap- 
peared above  the  mountain.  The  earth’s 
bridegroom  cometh,”  said  the  Stranger,  and 
he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  We  de- 
scended towards  the  convent 

Is  not,”  said  I,  **  this  little  monastery 
a useless  burden  to  the  poor  valley  and  cir- 
cumjacent villages  ?” 

At  present,”  said  he,  the  lamps  are 
gone  out  within  it,  but  they  may  be  re- 
kindled at  any  time.  And  be  careful  how 
you  ever  pull  down  a form  wherein  a spirit 
has  once  abided.  A hundred  lichens  and 
medicinal  nSosses  may  cling  and  find  nour- 
ishment between  the  stones.” 

“ The  priest,”  said  I,  seems  to  have  a 
low  notion  of  a happy  life.” 

" Yet,”  he  answered,  who  shall  say 
that  the  recitation  of  the  liturgies  makes  no 
stir  in  the  invisible  world,  and  brings  out 
no  blessing  from  it?  The  days  may  be  at 
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hand  for  this  monastery,  when  the  true 
happy  life  shall  be  lived  therein  by  a pious 
brotherhood  of  Greeks.*’ 

“ What  do  you  call  ihe  true  happy  life?” 
said  I. 

‘‘  The  life,”  he  answered,  “ bound  one  to 
another  by  a threefold  cord  of  obedience, 
silence,  and  humility  ; the  life,  in  short, 
which  is  lived  by  the  spiritual  children  of 
St.  Benedict  in  the  west.  Thus  their  days 
are  passed  : The  monks  rise  at  the  eighth 
hour  of  the  night,  that  is,  at  two  in  the 
morning,  to  join  in  the  nocturnal  office,  or 
vigils.  The  time  which  remains  from  vigils 
to  matins,  which  are  celebrated  at  sunrise, 
is  employed  in  learning  the  psalms,  in  holy 
reading,  in  meditation.  The  vigil  service 
commences  with  Deus  m adjutorium,  &c. 
It  is  followed  by  the  third  psalm,  the  Olorim 
Potn,  ninety-fourth  psalm,  and  the  hymn 
of  St.  Ambrose.  Twelve  of  the  psalms  are 
to  be  chanted  immediately  after  the  hymn 
of  St  Ambrose.  On  finishing  shr,  how- 
ever, the  monks  are  allowed  to  sit;  and  after 
the  BmedieUe  by  the  abbot,  they  are  to  read, 
each  in  turn,  three  lessons, — at  the  end  of 
each  all  joining  in  a response,  and  rising 
at  the  Oloria  Patri,  in  reverence  to  the  holy, 
blessed,  and  glorious  Trinity.  Then  come 
the  six  remaining  psalms,  followed  by  a 
lesson  from  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
KyrU  dtiton.  On  Sunday  this  vigil  service 
is  deemed  insufficient.  After  the  Deus  m 
adjutorium,  and  six  psalms,  come  four  les- 
sons and  four  responses,  after  the  last  all 
rising  to  chant  the  Gloria  Patri,  next  come 
six  psalms  with  the  antiphon,  and  four  other 
lessons  with  the  responses ; then  three  can- 
ticles from  the  prophets,  the  HaUekijah,  the 
DeuB  m adjutorium,  and  the  Benedieite,  Four 
lessons  more  from  the  New  Testament,  with 
their  responses,  are  followed  by  the  Tt 
Deum,  which  the  abbot  commences;  and 
the  same  dignitary  reads  the  Gospel,  all 
standing  devoutly,  and  then  is  chanted  Te 
laua  dtcti,  &c.  The  services  besides  the 
virgil,  were  seven,  in  conformity  with  the 
practice  of  the  psalmist,  ‘ seven  times  in 
the  day  have  I uttered  thy  praise.*  At 
prime,  tierce,  sext,  nones,  vespers  and  com- 
plin, which,  as  the  names  import,  are  cele- 
brated at  the  first,  third,  sixth,  and  ninth 


hours,  at  sunset,  and  before  retiring  to  rest, 
hours  corresponding  to  six,  nine,  twelve, 
three,  half  past  four,  and  about  six  o’clock, 
and  which  are  called  the  diurnal  hours,  a 
certain  number  of  psalms,  canticles,  and 
responses  are  chanted,  in  such  manner  that 
the  whole  Psalter  is  read  once  a week. 
This,  says  Sl  Benedict,  is  as  little  as  we 
can  do,  considering  that  our  forefathers  read 
the  whole  every  day.  After  matins,  in 
summer,  come  four  hours  of  labor,  from 
six  to  ten  o’clock,  either  in  the  fields,  or  at 
some  mechanical  employment ; then  comes 
reading,  followed  by  sext  at  twelve  o’clock, 
when  the  brethren  dine.  After  dinner, 
meditation  during  about  one  hour;  and 
though  it  is  then  only  half  past  one,  the 
nones,  which  should  be  celebrated  at  three, 
are  repeated,  that  the  monks  may  again  go 
out  to  labor  till  half  past  four,  when  they  » 
return  to  vespers.  If  the  brethren,  during  { 
their  labors,  are  near  the  monastery,  they 
repair  to  the  oratory  at  the  canonical  hours ; 
if  they  are  distant,  they  kneel  in  the  fields, 
to  repeat  certain  prayers.  In  winter,  after 
the  tierce,  which  is  said  an  hour  earlier, 
namely  at  eight  o’clock,  the  monks  go  to 
their  agricultural  labors,  and  work  till  nones,  ^ 
or  three  o’clock,  when  they  dine.  Their  J 
meals  are  two  only,  dinner  and  supper; 
and  at  both,  fiesh  meat  is  prohibited.  Du- 
ring meals,  some  brother  reads  aloud  from  ; 
the  Scriptures,  the  expositions  of  the  fa- 
thers, or  some  edifying  book.  As  to  appa- 
rel, each  monk  has  two  tunics,  two  cowls,  S 
and  a scapulary,  one  for  the  night,  the  other  ^ 
for  the  day.  Each  has  a separate  bed ; ten  ; 
or  twenty  sleep  in  the  same  dormitory,  j 
which,  throughout  the  night,  is  lighted  by  a | 
lamp,  and  superintended  by  one  of  the  deans,  | 
who  is  always  an  aged  man.  After  con-  j 
fession  no  word  is  allowed  to  be  spoken  by  | 
any  of  the  brethren,  but  one  of  the  number  ; 
usually  reads  aloud.  Mental  prayer  con-  ; 
eludes  the  arduous  service  of  the  day, — a ; 
service  which  appears  too  much  for  human 
nature.  No  monk  is  allowed  to  receive  let-  , 
ters  or  presents  without  the  superior’s  per-  . 
mission,  and  if  the  necessary  business  of  > 
the  community  leads  him  outside  of  the  ' 
walls,  he  first  commends  himself  to  the 
prayers  of  the  rest,  and  on  his  return  passes 
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some  time  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
to  expiate  or  to  recover  from  the  distrac- 
tions of  which  he  may  have  been  guilty ; 
neither  is  he  alJowed  to  mention  any  report, 
any  news,  any  traosaction  which  he  has 
heard  or  seen  in  the  world.  Such  is  Bene- 
dictine life,  and  no  less  beautiful  to  my  eyes 
is  the  Benedictine  temper : — ^To  honor  all 
men,  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by,  to  deny 
ourselves  so  as  to  follow  Christ,  to  discip- 
line the  body,  to  restrain  all  self  gratihca- 
tion,  to  love  fasting,  to  fill  the  poor  with 
joy,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  visit  the  sick,  to 
bury  the  dead,  to  rejoice  in  tribulation,  to 
console  the  afflicted,  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
world,  to  hold  the  love  of  Christ  beyond 
every  other  tie;  not  to  be  angry  or  deceit- 
ful, not  to  neglect  charity,  not  to  swear,  to 
speak  the  truth  always,  not  to  return  evil 
for  evil,  to  suffer  injury  with  patience,  to 
love  one’s  enemies,  to  bless  those  who  curse 
us,  to  suffer  persecution  for  righteousness’ 
sake,  not  to  be  proud,  nor  a wine  bibber, 
nor  a glutton,  nor  a sluggard ; not  to  mur- 
mur, not  to  slander ; to  trust  in  God,  to  as- 
scribe  whatever  is  good  in  ourselves  not  to 
our  own  merits,  but  to  God ; always  re- 
membering, however,  to  accredit  ourselves 
with  any  evil  we  may  do,  to  have  a feeling 
sentiment  of  the  last  judgment,  to  have 
death  daily  before  our  eyes,  to  dread  hell, 
to  have  a spiritual  yearning  for  eternal  life, 
to  watch  over  our  actions  every  hour  of 
our  lives,  to  feel  that  God  is  every  where, 
to  open  our  evil  thoughts  to  some  spiritual 
director ; to  keep  the  tongue  from  evil  speak- 
ing, not  to  love  jesting  or  laughter,  to  listen 
with  pleasure  to  holy  reading,  to  be  frequent 
in  prayer,  to  confers  past*  sins  with  tears 
and  groans,  to  resist  the  evil  motions  of  the 
flesh,  to  hate  our  own  will,  to  be  obedient 
to  the  superior  in  all  things ; not  to  aim  at 
being  thought  holy,  but  to  be  really  so; 
daily  to  fulfil  God’s  commands,  to  love 
chastity,  to  bear  malice  to  no  one,  to  shun 
jealousy,  envy,  contention  and  pride;  to 
reverence  the  aged,  to  love  the  young,  to 
pray  for  our  enemies  with  the  love  with 
which  Christ  prayed  for  them,  not  to  let 
the  sun  go  down  upon  our  anger,  never  to 
despair  of  Ghxl’s  mercy.  This  is  the  Bene- 
dictine mirror  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  what 
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I called  ‘ the  truly  happy  life,’  the  life  which 
may  one  day  be  lived  here  in  this  classic 
valley,  a glory  better  far  than  that  of  Mara- 
thon.” 

‘‘We  parted  on  the  stone  steps  which 
descends  from  the  mountain  side  into  the 
court  of  the  convent  ‘ Susdpiat  te  Domi- 
nus,^  was  his  farewell,  ‘ secundum  doqxdum 
ejus,  et  vivas  ; et  non  eonfimdat  te  ab  expecta- 
tione  tud.* 

We  had  before  occasion  to  remark  Mr. 
Faber’s  tact  in  bold,  rapid,  and  graphic  de- 
scription; nor  are  his  moral  touches  less 
powerful.  Witness  the  following. 

“ We  spent  the  morning  of  Easter  Mon- 
day in  seeing  a very  beautiful  procession  at 
the  arsenal  [in  Venice],  and  afterwards  the 
blessing  of  the  sea.  It  was  a very  interest- 
ing ceremony ; and  as  we  rode  in  our  gon- 
dola, the  crowded  Schiavoni,  the  banners 
of  the  procession,  the  figure  of  the  priest 
lifting  up  the  Host  over  the  sea,  which  was 
perfectly  calm  and  clear,  presented  a pic- 
ture which  could  not  easily  be  equalled. 
In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  Armenian 
convent.  Our  guide  through  the  building 
was  the  simple-mannered  Father  Aucher, 
the  translator  of  Paradise  Lost,  the  Night 
Thoughts,  and  Rasselas,  into  Armenian. 
It  was  a little  annoying  in  a place  so  quiet 
and  Christian  as  that  delightful  convent  is, 
to  hear  the  name  of  Byron  so  much  dwelt 
upon,  and  the  kind  of  summer  parlor  where 
he  used  to  compose,  shown  with  a good 
deal  of  noise  and  parade.  It  was  not,  of 
course,  the  mere  mention  of  an  infidel  poet’s 
name  which  could  desecrate  the  honor  of 
the  tranquil  and  studious  Armenians ; but 
it  was  brought  forward  in  such  a way  as  to 
show  that  our  good  cicerone  had  found  that 
that  name  hallowed  the  convent  more  to 
English  travellers  than  its  own  sacred  cha- 
racter and  beautiful  propriety  of  arrange- 
ment. 

“We  will  rest  awhile  in  that  pleasant 
panelled  common  room,  hung  round  with 
pictures  of  benefactors,  and  of  some  of  the 
more  literary  of  the  brethren.  That  one  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  door  is  Father  Aucher 
himself ; no  one  can  mistake  it.  The  win- 
dows look  into  a quiet  little  garden  ; and  the 
whole  room  is  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  a 
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scendent  greatness  was  in  Socrates  to  write 
no  books.  Plato  himself  thought  that  men 
were  better  taught  without  them.  Language 
is  a perpetual  Orphic  song,  says  a poet; 
but  it  must  have  sound  to  be  so.  How 
mighty  is  the  mystery  of  words ! Does  not 
the  very  phrase  lead  us  to  the  confines  of 
the  most  ineffable  of  all  mysteries  1” 

Yes,”  replied  he,  very  solemnly ; let 
us  not  venture  out  upon  that  sea.” 

We  beg  the  reader  to  associate  the  follow- 
ing passage  with  those  at  page  392  of  our 
former  article.  The  '^Man  of  the  Middle 
Ages”  is  made  to  say  to  our  Protestant 
traveller — ^with  what  degree  of  consistency 
we  will  not  stop  to  enquire — 

‘^It  is  true  that- you  cannot,  with  your 
views,  recreate  and  fortify  your  mind  with 
the  public  vespers  of  the  Church  [in  Ven- 
ice]; but  you  can  use  the  ritual  of  your 
own  land  in  private,  and  bind  the  observ- 
ance of  it  by  vow  upon  your  conscience.^^ 
Ah  I”  replied  I, ‘^yet  what  a blessing 
it  would  be  if  we  could  enter  that  church 
and  kneel  among  its  worshippers.  There 
is  a spell  in  sacred  music  which  unbinds 
the  soul  and  calms  it,  as  though  the  Spirit 
went  forth  in  the  sweet  sounds,  and  breathed 
an  absorbing  breath  upon  you.” 

Of  course,”  said  he,  “ the  blessings  of 
unity  meet  you  at  every  turn,  and  this  you 
cannot  have.  Yet  I do  not  see  what  hin- 
ders that  you  should  use  these  foreign 
churches  as  oratories  for  your  private  pray- 
ers, especially  for  intercession  for  all  estates 
of  Catholic  men.  Besides,  there  are  whole 
services,  or  well  nigh  whole  ones,  in  which 
you  could  join.  Surely  it  is  something  to 
have  a consecrated  building,  where  Gh)d  is, 
and  angels,  and  a holy  host,  and  many 
kneelers,  and  the  sight  of  priests,  and  the 
voices  of  instruments,  and  the  admonition 
of  bells.  These  surely  are  not  little  things.” 

“ No,”  said  I,  ‘‘  indeed  they  are  not.  How 
can  any  thing  be  little  which  has  to  do  with 
Christian  practice?  How  can  any  thing 
be  little  which  cleaves  even  to  the  outer- 
most buttresses  of  the  holy  Church?” 

Mr.  Faber’s  remarks  upon  the  historian 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  are  bold,  unsparing 
and  just,  to  the  very  letter. 

^'The  character  of  Paolo  Sarpi  shows 


how  opinions  (and  so  the  holders  of  them) 
become  debased  when  held  for  any  length 
of  time  in  a party  way,  and  speaking  with- 
out a legal  mouth.  Ranke,  in  condemning 
as  an  exaggeration  the  idea  that  Paolo  Sar- 
pi was  a Protestant,  says, ' it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  define  to  what  form  of  Christianity 
he  was  inwardly  attached  ; it  was  one  often 
held  in  those  times,  especially  by  men  who 
had  devoted  themselves  to  the  physical  sci^ 
ences,  a religion  bound  by  none  of  the  estab- 
lished systems,  original  speculation,  but 
neither  absolutely  defined,  nor  completely 
wrought  out’  From  this  it  would  follow, 
and  did  actually  follow,  that  the  spirit  of 
complacent  indifference  in  Paoli  Sarpi  was 
stirred  up  to  a vehement  and  bitter  hatred 
of  authority,  as  interfering  with  and  con- 
trolling his  literary  eclecticism ; and  with  a 
system  not  afraid,  as  an  authoritative  sys- 
tem never  is,  of  its  conclusions,  witnessiiig 
against  a temper  of  mind  so  unhappy,  and 
so  little  penetrated  with  true  religious  feel- 
ing. It  is  said  of  him  that  the  most  deter- 
mined and  irreconcilable  hatred  of  the  secu- 
lar influence  of  the  papacy,  was  probably 
the  only  passion  he  ever  cherished,  and  that 
it  was  whetted  by  the  refusal  of  a bishopric, 
attended  by  some  mortifying  circumstances. 
Thus  what  had  been  belief,  pious,  energetic, 
pure,  obedient,  quicksighted,  hopeful,  in 
Cardinal  Contarine,  became  literary  opinion, 
cold,  lifeless,  unpractical,  unreal,  scholastic, 
disobedient,  in  Sarpi.  It  exemplifies  the  na- 
tural degeneracy  of  unauthoritative  schools 
within  a Church.  Faith  has  ever  a ten- 
dency to  become  attenuated  into  mere  opin- 
ion, where  it  has  not  supernatural  ^ coignes 
of  vantage,’  whereto  it  may  cling.  The 
public  acts  of  the  Church  in  teaching,  or 
devotion,  or  ascetic  observance,  are  alone 
those  coignes  of  vantage.  There  is  no  in- 
stance of  an  authoritative  school  beginning 
well  which  did  not  end  badly,  if  it  was  not 
incorporated  into  the  system  of  the  Church, 
either  by  tacit  approval,  or  public  recogni- 
tion. The  history  of  the  papacy  and  its  re- 
lations with  the  religious  orders,  is  full  of 
exemplifications  of  this. 

**  It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  have  among 
ourselves  some  characters  analogous  to  that 
of  Paolo  Sarpi ; especially  among  the  most 
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beauty  which  lies  in  the  lap  of  each  Roman 
error,  while  they  have  no  time  or  taste  for 
examining  the  multitudinous  details  of  in- 
dictment brought  by  Anglican  doctors  against 
Rome ; and  they  see  that,  at  any  rate,  the 
outward  face  and  frame  of  that  indictment 
is  highly  scholastic,  and  therefore  likely  to 
be  unreal.  I know  and  love  some,  to  whom, 
should  these  words  meet  their  eyes,  I would 
suggest  whether  they  have  not  tried  to  learn 
] being  guided  to  sound  doctrine,  but  rather  I doctrine  in  a way  to  which  no  blessing  is 
j propelled  by  the  discomfort  of  unsettled  i promised ; whether  they  have  not  began  in 
I opinions  on  grave  subjects,  which  will  in-  | their  libraries,  rather  than  in  their  oratories 
\ trude  even  into  the  library  of  the  man  of  i (for  in  truth  a library  is  but  a profane  place, 
\ letters ! They  have  tried  in  the  balance  of  | if  it  be  not  an  oratory  also) ; whether  thek 
; reason,  and  by  the  test  of  revelation,  the  | sins  have  deserved  that  they  should  be  free 
I unreal  system  of  impulses,  sentiments,  and  \ from  doubt  or  have  unclouded  views ; whe- 
1 motives,  so  long  considered  as  the  exclusive  | ther  they  have  not  sought  soothing  medi- 
! representative  of  the  Grospel,  and  which  \ cines,  rather  than  a rougher,  but  safer 
j has  been  found  wanting,  hollow,  wordy,  | healing,  and  are  endeavoring  to  allay  the 
{ cheerless,  inconsistent,  delusive.  They  have  | disquiet  of  the  head,  rather  than  faed  the 
i next  examined  the  claims  put  forward  on  | cravings  of  the  heart?  Let  them  contem- 
j behalf  of  the  Church,  in  defence  of  her  au-  j plate  themselves,  as  in  a glass,  in  the  clkar- 
I thorily,  mysterious  gifts  and  supernatural  | acter  of  Paolo  Sarpi.  Let  them  see  and 
I prerogatives.  But  they  have  been  disap-  | beware  of  the  mor^  temper  which  is  gen- 
pointed  and  petulant  that  a claim  of  au-  \ erated  by  a literary  theology.  They  seek 
\ thority  is  put  forward,  and  yet  that  definite  ; indifference  for  its  dignified  composure;  and 
j and  distinct  certainty,  if  not  infallibility,  is  I lo ! it  brings  with  it  man's  most  disturlnng 
I not  given  in  reward  for  the  submission  of  I passion,  in  its  basest  form, — a hatred  of  spi- 
j the  intellect  They  are  out  of  humor  at  | ritual  authority.  It  will  not  be  consistent 
^ discovering  that  these  prerogatives,  so  great  \ in  logic,  but  it  will  be  consistent  in  temper 
% in  name,  so  soothing  in  sound,  are  clouded  | for  these  men  to  enter  Rome,  at  last,  by  the 
S over,  and  that  we  have  to  fight  through  \ very  gate  where  they  have  been  ashamed 
• baffling  mists  in  order  to  find  and  identify  | that  their  enemies  should  speak  with  them 
i the  springs.  They  do  not  see  moral  dis-  | heretofore,  the  gate  Of  infallibility.” 
j cipline  in  this,  or  a divine  chastisement,  of  | Mr.  Faber  has  run  a vigorous  parallel 
which  the  awful  divisions  of  Christendom  \ between  the  missionary  and  the  monk ; it 
\ give  a mournfully  sufficient  explanation.  | reminds  one  of  St.  Chrysostom’s  celebrated 
^ The  result  is  a kind  of  literary  suspension  contrast  between  the  king  and  the  monk. 
\ between  England  and  Rome.  So  much  is  Here  it  is. 

. involved  in  joining  the  latter,  that  they  have  | “ A good  missionary  is  a character  of 
‘ not  boldness  enough  for  it.  It  is  that  which  > great  religious  dignity,  and  deservedly  high 
I keeps  them  back,  not  allegiance  to  their  I esteem  in  the  Church.  In  many  cases,  he 
! English  mother.  Added  to  which  is  a re-  ' is  absent  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years, 

' coil  in  favor  of  Rome  from  the  discovery  / fixed  in  a region  where  there  is  not  only 
of  the  base  and  ribald  character  of  popular  | no  historical  interest  to  afford  subjects  of 
j controversy.  The  unreasonable  generosity  J thought  to  an  ecclesiastical  scholar,  but  not 
i of  their  temper  feels,  as  it  were,  bound  to  | even  civilization.  He  is  often  quite  alone, 

except  invisibly.  Yet  is  his  loneliness  less 
irksome,  from  the  very  necessity  of  action ; 
and  it  is  a harder  task,  more  difficult  to 
flesh  and  blood,  to  ride  tranquilly  at  anchor 


5 make  up  to  Rome  for  this  foolish,  and  to 
i us  very  perilous  injury.  Their  turn  of 
I mind  also  shows  them  the  general  beauty 
I of  the  Roman  system,  and  the  particular 


thoughtful  and  intelligent  of  the  laity.  There 
are  men  who  feel  an  ill-tutored  and  impa- 
tient weariness  of  verbal  controversies,  and 
see  nothing  providential,  either  in  the  way 
of  trial  or  chastisement,  in  the  doubt  and 
uncertainty  which  attaches  in  these  days  to 
every  (?)  religious  system.  They  arrive  at 
their  religious  notions,  not  so  much  from 
having  found  their  way  thither  by  modest 
and  unobtrusive  works,  from  holy  practice 
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in  a monastery^  than  to  be  an  isolated  mis- 
sionary. The  monk  and  the  missionary 
have  two  very  different  offices,  except 
where  the  monk  foregoes  his  monastery, 
as  many  have  done,  and  received  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  But  for  the  most 
part  the  missionary  has  to  extend  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Church,  or  to  recover  its  lost  pos- 
sessions; whereas  the  office  of  the  monk 
is  to  keep  the  heart  of  the  Church  pure,  to 
inform  it  with  intelligence,  to  detain  by  in- 
tercession jealous  blessings  ready  to  with- 
draw themselves,  because  they  are  slighted 
or  abused.  People  who  never  tried  them 
say  that  lives  of  monastic  penance  are  easy 
to  be  passed.  No ; amidst  the  joys  of  mar- 
riage and  the  pretty  science  of  young  chil- 
dren, and  the  friendly  looks  of  a kind  neigh- 
borhood, it  is  easy  to  write  off  a life  of 
penance  in  a few  sentences ; but  who  would 
in  calm  reflection,  expand  ihe  years  of  soli- 
tary weariness,  of  hardship,  and  mortifica- 
tion, of  wakeful  scholarship  and  perpetual 
prayer,  unvisited  by  a softness  or  a joy  be- 
yond what  a bird  or  a tree,  or  an  unusually 
blue  sky  may  bring  him,  with  a trust  in 
Christ,  as  pure,  complete,  and  self-aban- 
doning as  theirs  who  so  write,  and  a know- 
ledge of  his  Christian  liberty  as  clear  and 
enlarged  — who  could  expand  all  this  out 
of  the  few  current  phrases  into  which  it  is 
compressed,  and  not  confess  that  it  was 
harder  to  be  a monk  than  a missionary?  : 
And  for  the  estimation  of  it,  let  people  ac- 
count whether  monastic  teachers  of  theolo- 
gy, such  as  the  princely  and  erudite  Bene- 
dictines, take  not  that  ‘special’  rank  St 
Paul  speaks  of  as  the  ‘double  honor’ due 
to  the  presbyters  who  labor  in  the  word  and 
doctrine.  O let  us  not,  at  least,  condemn 
virtues  as  alloyed  with  impure  doctrinal 
motives,  when  the  truth  is  that  we  have 
not  the  heart,  the  hardihood,  or  the  love,  to 
prosecute  such  virtue  ourselves.” 

There  is  no  subject,  however  apparently 
unconnected  with  the  purpose  of  his  mis- 
sion, which  Mr.  Faber  cannot  render  sub- 
servient to  his  purpose.  Witness  the  fol- 
lowing : 

“ Francis  I was  greai  because  he  revived, 
at  countless  cost,  expired  chivalry  in  his 
own  person.  But  aJl  revivals  of  things 
VoL.  II.— No.  10. 


which  have  no  intrinsic  life  are  but  splendid 
falsehoods.  Now  chivalry  had  at  no  period 
any  life  of  its  own,  but  only  as  far  as  it 
was  moored  alongside  of  the  Church. 
When  apart  from  the  Church,  like  free- 
masonry, &c.,  it  was  an  attempt  to  improve 
the  manners  of  the  times,  and  establish  a 
code  of  morals  upon  a basis  which  can 
never  be  the  foundation  of  a massive  edifice. 

1 The  broad  stone  of  honor  sank  into  the 
I earth,  when  it  ceased  to  rest  itself  against 
the  corner-stone  of  the  Church.” 

Ex  pede  Herculem,^^  was  the  criterion 
of  an  acute  observer  of  the  olden  time,  and 
such  phrases  as  the  following,  are  sufficient 
evidences  of  Mr.  Faber’s  deep  antiquarian 
spirit,  and  of  his  power  of  identifying  him- 
self with  the  objects  of  his  research. 

“ At  our  feet,  crouched  like  a living  crea- 
ture, lay  ‘ Grenoa  the  superb,’  -blazing  with 
while  houses,  her  crescent  port,  her  domes, 
her  towers,  her  palaces,  that  are,  each  and 
all,  old  pages  of  history,  tom  from  some  H- 
haninated  manitseript  cf  the  middle  ages,  and 
whereon  the  illuminations  are  well  nigh 
faded  or  effaced,  by  time  and  violence.” 

Speaking  of  England,  he  says : “ amidst 
many  moral  blemishes,  her  better  charac- 
teristics are  caution,  sobriety,  and  a kind  of 
natural  honest  inability  to  hold  any  senti- 
ments, opinions,  or  beliefs,  without  com- 
muting them  into  practice,  and  tesseUating 
them,  so  to  speak,  uUo  (he  groxmd(%oork  of 
daily  IfeP 

From  the  fact  that  Mr.  Faber  has  taken 
a prominent  place  among  the  leaders  of  the 
new  religious  movement,  and  that  his  book  | 
is  already  a scarce  one,  the  first  impression  : 
having,  it  is  said,  been  disposed  of  in  the  : 
course  of  a few  weeks,  we  have  been  more 
liberal  in  our  extracts,  anxious  to  afford  our  ; 
readers  sufficient  materials  for  judging  of 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  this  very  remarkable  : 
volume.  The  object  of  the  Oxford  party  is, 
to  use  a phrase  of  Mr.  Faber’s,  “ to  work 
their  system  into  the  popular  mind nor 
could  they  have  chosen  a writer  better  cal- 
culated than  our  author  to  carry  out  their  | 
purpose.  His  extensive  reading,  his  mas- 
terly command  of  language,  and  above  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  temperament,  chas- 
tened, however,  and  subdued  by  his  finished  i 
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scholarship  and  by  the  logic  of  which  he  is 
no  unpractised  master,  render  him  in  every 
respect  qualified  for  the  mission  upon  which 
he  has  been  sent.  Who  will  not  look  for- 
ward with  more  than  common  interest  to 


his  promised  Sights  and  Thoughts”  in 
Jerusalem,  as  preparatory  to  his  visit  to  the 
eternal  city  ? The  movements  of  such  a 
mind  are  influential,  and  we  shall  watch 
them  with  care. 


SOUTHWELL’S  POETRY. 


BT  W.  WALTER,  AVTUUR  Of  **T|1R  LIFK  A7ID  TIMES  OF  SIR  THOXaS  MORR,”  RTC. 


OUR  readers  have  already  admired  the 
character  of  Southwell  as  a martyr; 
his  distinction  as  a Christian  poet  wiU  ap- 
pear from  the  following  portions  of  his  wri- 
tings. His  object  in  composing  these  poems 
is  stated  in  a prefatory  address  to  his  lov- 
ing cousin.” 

“ Poets,  by  abusing  their  talents,  and 
taking  for  their  subjects  the  follies  and  feign- 
ings  of  love,  have  so  discredited  the  faculty 
that  now-a-days,  a poet,  a lover  and  a liar, 
are  almost  synonymous  terms.  But  the 
Almighty  himself  was  pleased  to  deliver 
many  parts  of  Scripture  in  verse,  and  his 
apostle  wishes  us  to  exercise  our  devotion 
in  hymns  and  spiritual  songs;  hence  we 
have  warrant  that  the  art  is  good,  and  its 
use  allowable.  Our  Blessed  Lord  himself, 
by  making  a hymn  the  conclusion  of  his 
last  supper,  and  the  prologue  to  the  first 
pageant  of  his  passion,  gave  his  spouse  a 
method  to  imitate,  as  she  has  done,  in  the 
offices  of  the  Church,  and  to  all  men  a pat- 
tern to  know  the  true  use  of  this  measured 
style.  But  as  the  evil  one  aflected  deity, 
and  would  have  all  the  accompaniments  of 
divine  honor  applied  to  his  service,  so  has 
he,  among  the  rest,  possessed  most  poets 
with  his  idle  fancies.  For,  in  place  of  se- 
rious and  devout  matters,  to  which  in  duty 
they  owe  their  abilities,  they  busy  them- 
selves in  expressing  such  passions  as  only 
testify  to  what  unworthy  affections  they 
have  wedded  their  wills.  Now,  as  the 
best  course  to  let  them  see  the  error  of  their 
works,  is  to  weave  a new  web  in  their  own 
loom,  I have  here  laid  a few  coarse  threads 
together,  to  invite  some  more  skilful  hand 


to  produce  a fitter  piece,  wherein  it  may  be 
seen  how  well  verse  and  virtue  agree  toge- 
ther.* In  the  meantime,  my  good  cousin, 
with  many  good  wishes  I send  yon  these 
few  ditties ; do  you  add  the  tunes,  and  let 
them,  I pray  you,  form  still  a part  in  all 
your  music.” 

His  poetic  apology,  also,  for  courting 
the  muses,  is  so  pleasing,  that  he  must  be 
a stem  censor  indeed,  by  whom  it  would 
not  be  admitted. 

THE  POET  TO  HIS  READER. 

Dear  eye  that  deignest  to  peruse  my  style. 

With  easy  censure  deem  of  my  delight; 

The  soberest  brow  has  sometimes  leave  to  smile. 
And  gravest  wits  to  take  a breathing  flight. 

Of  mirth  to  make  a trade  may  be  a crime ; 

But  wearied  minds  for  mirth  must  have  a time. 

The  lofty  eagle  soars  not  still  above. 

High  flighb  will  force  him  from  bis  wing  to 
stoop; 

Men  must  at  times  too  studious  thoughts  remove. 
Lest,  by  excess,  before  their  time  they  droop. 
In  lighter  studies,  ’tis  a sweet  repose, 

W^ith  poet’s  pleasing  vein  to  temper  prose. 

Profane  conceits,  and  fainting  fits  I fly. 

Such  lawless  stulf  doth  lawless  speeches  fit ; 
With  David,  verse  to  virtue  I apply. 

Whose  measure  well  with  measured  words 
doth  fit. 

It  is  the  sweetest  note  that  man  can  sing. 

When  grace  in  virtue^  key  tunes  nature's  siring. 

* The  following  is  from  a pleasing  tribute  to 
Southwell : 

**  The  moscs’  fount  is  hallowed  by  thee. 

And  Poesy  baptised  Divinity; 

Which  most  prevails,  Ihy  wit  or  grace  divine. 
We  know  not : but  the  grace  of  wit  it  thine.” 
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Southwell’s  tact  lies  in  his  power  of  il- 
lustrating some  moral  truth  by  simple,  yet 
apt  and  pleasing  imagery.  Take  an  in- 
stance. The  maxim, — “ Scorn  not  the 
least,” — is  thus  enforced  by  pretty  analogies 
drawn  from  familiar  objects. 

Where  words  are  weak,  and  foes  encountering 
strong. 

Where  mightier  foes  assault,  than  friends  de- 
fend, 

The  feebler  part  puts  up  with  enforced  wrong. 
And  silent,  sees  what  speech  could  not  amend. 
Yet  higher  powers  must  think,  though  they  re- 
pine. 

When  sun  is  set,  that  little  stars  will  shine. 

While  pikes  range  free,  the  silly  gudgeons  fly. 
And  crouch  in  privy  creeks  with  smaller  fish ; 
Yet  pikes  are  caught  when  little  fish  go  by : 

These  float  in  freedom,  while  those  fill  the  dish. 
There  is  a time  e’en  for  the  w'orm  to  creep, 

And  suck  the  dew,  while  all  his  foes  do  sleep. 

The  falcon  cannot  always  soar  on  high, 

Nor  greedy  greyhound  still  pursue  the  chase;  ; 
The  tender  lark  will  find  a time  to  fly. 

And  fearful  hare  to  nin  a quiet  race. 

He  that  height  on  cedars  did  bestow. 

Gave  also  lowly  mushrooms  leave  to  grow. 

In  Haman’s  pomp  poor  Mardocheus  wept. 

Yet  God  did  turn  his  fate  unto  his  foe ; 

Though  Lazarus  pined  while  Dives’  feast  was 
kept. 

Yet  he  to  heaven, — to  heH  did  Dives  go. 

We  trample  grass,  and  prizf  the  flowers  of  May, 
Yet  grass  is  green  when  flowrets  fade  away. 

Of  the  same  character  is  the  charming 
little  illustration  of  the  Dangers  of  Delay.” 

Shun  delays,  they  breed  remorse ; 

Use  thy  time  while  time  is  lent  thee ; 
Creeping  snails  make  little  course. 

Fly  their  fault,  lest  thou  repent  thee. 

Good  is  best  when  soonest  wrought, 

Ling’ring  labors  come  to  nought. 

Hoist  up  sail  while  gale  doth  last. 

Tide  and  wind  stay  no  man’s  leisure ; 

Seek  not  time  when  time  is  past. 

Sober  speed  is  wisdom’s  leisure. 

After-wit  is  dearly  bought. 

Let  thy  fore-wit  guide  thy  thought. 


Time  wears  all  his  locks  before. 

Take  thy  hold  or  else  beware. 

When  he  flies  he  turns  no  more. 

And  behind  his  scalp  is  bare. 

Works  adjourned  have  many  stays. 

Long  demurs  breed  new  delays. 

Seek  the  salve  while  sore  is  green. 

Festered  wounds  ask  deeper  lancing ; 
After-cures  are  seldom  seen. 

Often  sought,  but  rarely  chancing.  | 

Time  and  place  give  best  advice,  | 

Out  of  season,  out  of  price. 

Drops  will  pierce  the  stubborn  flint. 

Not  by  force,  but  often  falling ; 

Custom  kills  by  feeble  dint. 

More  by  use  than  strength  enthralling. 

Single  sands  have  little  weight. 

Many  make  a drowning  freight. 

Tender  twigs  with  ease  are  bent. 

Aged  trees  break  with  bending; 

Young  desires  need  small  restraint, 

Growth  will  make  them  past  amending. 

Happy  man,  betimes  to  knock, 

Babel’s  babes  against  the  rock! 

But,  independently  of  their  merits  in  a | 
moral  point  of  view,  these  poems  abound  i 
in  rich  poetic  imagery,  and  possess  a felicity 
of  expression,  and  a harmony  of  versifica- 
tion, rare  in  the  productions  of  this  period. 
We  give  an  instance  or  two  from  pieces 
not  quoted  by  us  in  fulL  Addressing  Mar- 
tha and  Mary,  he  says : 

Ye  sister  nymphs,  the  sweet  renowned  pair. 

Who  blessed  fiethania’s  bounds  with  your 
abode ; 

Shall  I infect  that  sanctified  air, 

Or  stain  those  steps  where  Jesu  breathed  and 
trod? 

Again:  how  sweet  this  opening  address 
to  the  Holy  Innocents : 

Joy,  infant  saints,  cropped  in  the  tender  flower! 
Long  is  their  life,  that  die  in  blissful  hour ; 

Too  long  they  live,  that  live  till  they  be  nought : 

Life  saved  by  sin  is  purchase  dearly  bought. 

Your  fate  the  pen  of  angels  should  rehearse : 

Whom  spotless,  death  in  cradle  rocked  asleep; 
Sweet  roses  mixt  with  lilies  strewed  your  hearse,  : 
Death  viigin- white  in  martyr- red  did  steep. 

J| 
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What  can  be  more  apt  and  beautiful  than 
the  following  image  in  St.  Peter’s  Plaint” 

The  mother  sea,  from  overflowing  deeps, 

Sends  forth  her  issue  by  divided  veins. 

Yet  back  her  offspring  to  their  mother  creeps. 

To  pay  the  purest  streams  with  added  gains ; 
But  I,  who  drank  sweet  drops  from  fount  su- 
preme. 

Repaid  the  Giver  with  polluted  stream. 

We  give  a specimen  of  liis  devotional 
poetry,  which,  though  marked  by  all  the 
quaintness  of  the  age,  has  great  force  and 
concentration  of  thought. 

LIFE’S  DEATH— LOVE’S  LIFE. 

Who  lives  to  love,  loves  least  to  live. 

And  doth  each  moment  rue, 

Apart  from  Him,  fur  whom  be  lives. 

To  whom  all  love  is  due  ; 

Who  for  our  love  was  pleased  to  live. 

And  more  content  to  die ; 

Who  loved  the  ransomed  more  than  life. 

And  love  with  life  did  buy. 

Let  us  in  life,  yea,  tvUh  our  life. 

Requite  his  living  love ; 

For  best  we  live,  when  least  we  live, 

If  love  such  life  reprove. 

True  lovers  here  are  ill  at  ease ; 

Extremes  must  disagree : 

Love  where  it  loves,  life  where  it  lives. 

Alone  at  rest  can  be. 

Then,  since  love  is  not  where  it  lives. 

Nor  liveth  where  it  loves ; 

Love  hates  the  life  that  holds  it  back 
From  what  it  most  approves. 

Mourn,  therefore,  no  true  lover’s  death, 

*Ti8  life  breeds  his  annoy ; 

And  when  he  taketh  leave  of  life, 

Then  love  begins  his  joy. 

The  most  considerable  poem  in  South- 
well’s collection  is  entitled,  *‘St.  Peter’s 
Plaint,”  or  lamentation  after  his  fall.  It  has 
many  vigorous  stanzas,  and  some  touches 
of  the  pathetic,  by  no  means  unworthy  of 
the  Shaksperian  age.  Our  limits  will  allow 
but  of  some  extracts,  but  they  will  be  of  a 
kind  not  to  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the 
composition. 


8T.  PETER’S  PLAINT. 

The  Juthor  to  the  Reader. 

Dear  eye ! that  deignest  to  let  fall  a look 
On  these  dear  memories  of  Peter’s  plaints. 

Muse  not  to  see  some  mud  in  clearest  brook— 
They  once  were  brittle  mould  who  now  are 
saints. 

Their  weakness  is  no  warrant  to  offend ; 

No ; from  their  faults  learn  thou  thine  own  to 
mend. 

If  Justice’  even  band  the  balance  held. 

When  Peter’s  sins  and  ours  were  madetbe 
weights. 

So  small  bis  share,  compared  to  what  we  yield, 
His  bark  would  groan  to  feel  some  sinner’s 
freights. 

8o  ripe  is  vice,  so  green  is  virtue’s  bud | 

The  world  doth  wax  in  ill,  but  wane  in  good.  { 

This  makes  my  nooiurning  muse  dissolve  in  tears, 
For  this  my  heavy  pen  doth  plain  in  prose : 

Christ’s  thorn  is  sharp,  no  head  his  gariaod  wear*; 
Our  finest  wits  are  ’stilling  Venus’  rose. 

In  Payriim  lays  the  sweetest  veins  arc  spent. 

Few  have  to  Christian  works  their  talents  lent. 

Favor  my  wish,  well-wishing  works  no  ill. 

I move  the  suit,  the  grant  rests  in  your  will. 

St.  Peter  speaks. 

Let  me  give  vent  to  my  o*erchaig4d  brcist. 

Let  bitter  grief  find  issue  at  these  eyes. 

Till  tears  wash  out  the  stain  by  sin  impressed. 
And  peace  once  more  be  woo  by  plaints  and 


Foul  was  my  trespass,  and  let  tears  not  few 
Baptize  my  spott^  soul  with  weeping  dew. 

Vain  my  vaunts,  I vowed,  if  all  friends  failed. 
Alone  Christ’s  hardest  fortunes  to  abide; 
Giant  in  talk,  like  dwarf  in  trial  quailed. 
Exceeding  none  but  in  untruth  and  pride. 
Such  is  the  distance  ’tween  high  words  a 
deeds ; ^ 

So  rare  in  proof  the  mighty  vaunter  speeds. 

What  trust  in  one  that  Truth  itself  defied  ? ^ 

What  good  in  him  that  did  his  Gott  forswear 
How  can  I live  that  thus  my  Life  denied,  ^ 
Whatcan*!  hope,  that  lost  my  Hope  in  ^ 
Fears  without  cause,  fears  feeling  no  mishap* 
O fond  delusion,  miserable  lapse! 


Ah,  fear!  abortive  imp  of 

Self-overthrow,  false  friend,  root  of  ’ 
SwiA  in  foreseeing  ills,  iu  shunning  W*®®’ 
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Foiled  without  field,  by  fancy,  not  by  force. 
Ague  of  valor,  phrenzy  of  the  wise, 

True  honor’s  stain,  love’s  frost,  the  mint  of  lies. 

Could  servile  fear  of  rendering  nature’s  due, 
Which  growth  in  years  perforce  must  shortly 
claim. 

So  thrall  my  love,  that  I could  thus  eschew 
Avowed  death,  and  miss  so  fair  an  aim  ? 

Die,  die,  disloyal  wretch,  tliy  life  detest. 

For  saving  thine  thou  hast  forsworn  the  best. 

Ah,  life  ! sweet  drop,  drowned  in  a sea  of  sours, 
A flying  good  posting  to  doubtful  end  ; 

Still  losing  months  and  years  to  gain  new  hours. 
Fain,  to  me  to  have  and  spare,  yet  forced  to 
spend : 

Thy  growth  decrease ; a moment  all  thou  hast. 
That’s  gone  ere  known ; the  rest  to  come  or  past. 

The  mother-sea  from  overflowing  deeps. 

Sends  forth  her  issue  by  divided  veins ; 

Yet  back  the  oflT-spring  to  the  mother  creeps, 

To  pay  in  purer  streams  with  added  gains ; 
ButI,whodranksweet  drops  from  fount  supreme 
Repaid  the  Giver  with  polluted  stream. 

Ah,  whither  was  forgotten  love  exiled  ? 

Where  did  the  truth  of  pledge  and  promise 
sleep  ? 

What  in  my  breast  could  fester  thoughts  so  wild  ? 
Why  through  my  soul  such  foul  suggestions 
creep  ? 

O shameful  foil ! a simple  maiden’s  breath 
Could  blow  my  courage  down,  and  work  my 
death. 

In  Thabor’s  joys  how  fain  was  I to  dwell. 

An  earnest  friend  while  favor’s  light  did  shine ; 
But  when  eclipsed  glory  prostrate  fell. 

This  heat  of  zeal  to  sleep  I did  resign. 

Thrice,  in  his  care,  sleep  cloeed  my  careless  eye. 
Presage  that  Him  my  tongue  should  thrice  deny. 

Parting  from  Christ,  my  fainting  force  declined ; 

With  lingering  foot  I followed  him  aloof ; 

Base  fear  from  out  my  heart  his  love  unshrined, 
High  in  high  words,  but  impotent  in  proof. 

It  seemed  my  vaunts  ’neath  Sampson’s  locks 
were  bom. 

Yet,  like  those  locks  is  all  their  vigor  shorn. 

Titles  I made  untruths.  Am  I the  rock. 

That  with  so  soft  a blast  was  overthrown  ? 

Am  I fit  pastor  for  the  faithful  flock. 

To  guide  their  souls  who  murdered  thus  my 
, own? 




A rock  of  ruin — not  a rest  to  stay ; 

A pastor— not  to  feed,  but  to  betray. 

Thou  vmkeful  bird,  rebnker  of  my  crime. 
Faithful  remembrancer  of  dastard  fears. 

Be  thou  the  daily  larum  of  the  time, 

When  stinted  eyes  should  pay  ^eir  debt  of 
tears. 

Upbraid  mine  ears  with  thy  accusing  crow. 

To  make  me  me  what  first  it  made  me  know. 

In  time,  O Lord,  thine  eyes  with  mine  did  meet. 
In  them  I read  the  mins  of  my  fall. 

Their  cheering  rays  that  made  misfortune  sweet. 
Into  my  guilty  thoughts  poured  floods  of 
gall; 

Those  heavenly  looks  that  blessed  what  they  be- 
held. 

Looked  terror,  and  at  check  my  spirit  held. 

O sacred  eyes,  the  springs  of  living  light. 

The  earthly  heav’n  where  angels  joy  to  dwell. 
How  would  you  deign  to  view  my  deathful 
plight. 

Or  let  your  heavenly  beams  look  on  my  hell  ? 
But  those  pure  eyes  did  so  encounter  mine. 

As  spotless  sun  doth  on  pollution  shine. 

Sweet  volumes,  stored  with  learning  fit  for 
saints. 

Where  blissful  choirs  imparadise  their  minds ; 
Wherein  eternal  study  never  faints. 

Still  finding  all— yet  seeking  all  it  finds. 

Ah,  wretch ! how  oft  have  I sweet  lessons  read 
In  those  dear  eyes,  the  registers  of  truth ; 

How  oft  have  I my  hungry  wishes  fed. 

And  in  their  happy  joys  redressed  my  mth. 

Those  eyes  whose  glances  are  a silent  speech. 

In  cyphered  words* high  mysteries  disclosing; 
Wliich  with  a look  all  sciences  can  tpach. 

Whose  texts,  to  faithful  hearts  need  little 
glozing. 

Ye  suns,  all  but  yourselves  in  light  excelling, 
Whose  presence  day,  whose  absence  causes 
night ; 

Whose  neighbor  course  brings  summer,  cold  ex- 
pelling. 

Whose  distant  periods  freeze  away  delight. 

Twice  Moses’  wand  did  strike  the  stubborn 
rock. 

Ere  stony  veins  would  yield  their  crystal  blood ; 
From  eyes  like  thine  sufficed  a single  look 
To  m^ke  my  heart  gush  out  a weeping  flood. 
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j Ye  beams  of  mercy  bent  on  sorrow's  cloud, 

\ Pour  suppling  showers  upon  my  parched 
I ground ; 

I Bring  forth  the  fruit  to  your  due  service  vowed, 

I Let  good  desires  with  good  effects  be  crowned, 
j Since  sin  did  grace  of  riper  growth  devour, 

I Water  reviving  virtue's  tender  flower. 

I Weep  balm  and  myrrh,  ye  sweet  Arabian  trees, 
i With  purest  gems  perfume  and  pearl  your 
j line; 

/ Gather  your  honey-drops,  ye  busy  bees, 

\ A barren  plant,  no  precious  store  is  mine. 

j 

i If  David,  night  by  night,  did  bathe  his  bed, 

I Esteeming  longest  days  too  short  to  mourn ; 

I Tears  inconsolable  if  Anna  shed, 
j Who  in  her  son  her  solace  had  forgone  ; 

\ * Then  I,  to  days  and  weeks,  to  months  and  years, 

I Do  owe  the  hourly  meed  of  stintless  tears. 

My  eye  reads  mournful  lessons  to  my  heart ; 

My  heart  doth  to  my  thought  the  grief  expound. 
My  thought  the  theme  doth  to  my  tongue  impart. 
My  tongue  the  message  in  mine  ear  doth  sound ; 
The  ears  back  to  the  heart  their  sorrows  send. 
Thus  circling  griefs  run  round  without  an  end. 


Among  other  poems  is  a poetical  com- 
mentary on  the  texts  of  Sl  Matthew: 

When  Mary  was  espoused  to  Joseph,  be- 
fore they  came  together,  she  was  found 
with  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Whereupon 
Joseph,  being  a just  man,  and  not  willing 
publicly  to  expose  her,  was  minded  to  put 
her  away  privately.’’  The  poet  represents 
Joseph  as  determined  to  leave  her,  and  thus 
beautifully  describes  the  conflict  in  his  mind. 

Alas ! and  was  my  love  so  lightly  prized. 

And  was  our  solemn  pledge  so  soon  forgot  ? 
Could  vows  so  plighted,  be  so  soon  despised. 
Could  such  a spouse  be  stained  with  such  a 
spot? 

O wretched  Joseph,  that  hath  lived  so  long. 

Of  faithful  love  to  reap  such  grievous  wrong? 

Could  a foul  worm  breed  in  so  sweet  a wood  ? 

Could  in  such  chaste  demeanor  lurk  untruth  ? 
Could  ill  lie  bid  where  virtue's  image  stood. 
Where  hoary  sageness  gpaced  such  tender 
youth ! 

Where  can  affiance  rest,  to  rest  secure. 

In  virtue's  fairest  seat  where  faith's  not  sure  ? 


My  guilty  eye  seems  still  to  see  my  sin  ; 

All  things  are  characters  to  spell  my  fall : 
What  eye  doth  read  without,  heart  rues  within ; 
What  heart  doth  rue,  to  pensive  thought  is 
gall. 

Which  when  the  thought  would  by  the  tongue 
digest. 

The  ear  conveys  it  back  into  the  breast. 

My  comfort  now  is  comfortless  to  live 
In  orphan  state,  devoted  to  mishap ; 

Rent  from  the  root  that  sweetest  fruit  did  give, 

I scorn  to  graft  on  stock  of  meaner  sap ; 

No  juice  can  joy  me,  but  of  Jessie's  flower. 
Whose  heavenly  root  hath  such  reviving  power. 

With  mildness,  Jesu,  measure  mine  offence ; 

Let  true  remorse  the  vengeance  due  abate ; 
Let  tears  appease  where  trespass  doth  incense ; 
Let  pity  temper  thy  deserved  hate ; 
j Let  grace  forgive,  let  love  forget  my  fall, 

; With  fear  1 crave,  with  hope  I humbly  call. 

Redeem  my  lapse  w'ith  ransom  of  thy  love. 
Traverse  th'  indictment,  rigor's  doom  suspend ; 
Let  frailty  favor,  sorrow's  succor  move  ; 

Be  tbou  thyself— though  changling  I offend. 
Tender  my  suit,  cleanse  this  polluted  den, 

1 Cancel  my  debts — sweet  Jesus,  say.  Amen ! 


All  proofs  did  promise  hope ; a pledge  of  grace 
Where  good  might  have  repaid  the  deepest 
ill; 

Sweet  signs  of  purest  thoughts  in  saintly  face. 
Assured  the  eye  of  her  unstained  will ; 

Yet  'neath  this  outward  lustre  seems  to  lie 

Concealed  a failing  of  the  darkest  die. 

But  Joseph's  word  shall  never  work  her  woe; 

I wish  her  leave  to  live,  not  doom  to  die  ; 

Though  fortune  mine,  yet  am  not  I her  foe. 

She  to  herself  less  loving  is  than  I. 

The  most  I wish, — the  least  I can,  is  this. 

Since  none  may  save,  to  shun  what  is  amiss. 

Exile  my  home,  the  wilds  shall  be  my  walk. 
Complaint  my  joys,  my  music  mourning  lays; 

With  pensive  griefs  in  silence  will  I talk. 

Sad  thoughts  shall  be  my  guides  in  sorrow’s 
ways. 

Such  course  best  suits  the  disappointed  mind. 

That  seeks  to  lose  what  most  it  joyed  to  find. 

One  foot  he  often  settelh  out  of  door. 

The  other  loath  uncertain  ways  to  tread ; 

He  takes  the  fardel  for  his  needful  store. 

He  casts  the  inn  where  first  he  means  to  bed : 

But  still,  ere  be  can  frame  his  feet  to  go. 

Love  winneth  time,  till  all  concludes  in  **  No !” 
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I feel  no  care  for  gold, 

Well-doing  is  my  wealth ; 

My  mind  to  me  is  all  in  all. 

Which  grace  afibrdeth  health. 

I clip  high  climbing  thoughts. 

The  wings  of  swelling  pride ; 

Their  fall  is  worst,  that  from  the  height 
Of  greatest  honor  slide. 

As  shrouds  of  largest  span 
The  storm  doth  sooner  tear ; 

I bear  so  low  and  small  a sail. 

As  freeth  me  from  fear. 

I WTestle  not  with  wrath 

While  fury’s  flame  doth  bum. 

It  is  in  vain  to  stem  the  stream, 

Until  the  tide  doth  turn. 

But  when  the  flame  is  out, 

And  ebbing  wrath  doth  end, 

I turn  a late  enraged  foe 
Into  a quiet  friend. 

And  taught  by  frequent  proof, 

A tempered  calm  I And, 

To  be  best  solace  to  itself, 

Best  cure  for  angry  mind. 

Spare  diet  is  my  fare. 

My  garb  more  At  than  Ane ; 

1 know  I feed  and  clothe  a foe. 

Who,  pampered,  would  repine. 

As  fly  that  courts  the  flame. 

Will  singe  his  wings  and  fall; 

So  have  they  cause  to  blame 
Themselves,  who  seek  love’s  thrall. 

I envy  not  their  lot. 

Whom  favor  doth  advance ; 

1 take  no  pleasure  in  their  pain. 

That  have  less  happy  chance. 

To  rise  by  others*  fall, 

I deem  a losing  gain ; 

All  states  with  others*  ruin  built. 

To  ruin  run  amain. 

No  change  of  fortune's  calm 
Can  cast  my  comforts  down ; 

When  fortune  smiles,  I smile  to  think 
How  quickly  she  may  frown. 

And  when,  in  froward  mood, 

She  proves  an  angry  foe. 

Small  gain  I found  to  let  her  come — 
Less  loss  to  let  her  go. 


and  beauty  of  expression,  can  scarcely  be 
equalled  in  the  language. 

AT  HOME  IN  HEAVEN. 

Fair  soul,  how  long  shall  veils  thy  graces  shroud? 

How  long  thy  exile  here  withhold  thy  right? 
When  will  thy  sun  disperse  this  mortal  cloud. 
And  give  thy  glories  scope  to  meet  the  light? 
O that  a star  more  At  for  angels*  eyes 
Should  twinkle  here,  not  shine  above  the  skies! 

Thy  ghostly  beauty  ofiered  force  to  God, 

It  chained  him  in  the  links  of  tender  love. 

It  won  his  will  witli  man  to  make  abode; 

It  stayed  his  sword,  it  did  bis  wrath  remove: 

It  made  the  rigor  of  Ms  justice  yield, 
Jindcrovmed  fair  Mercy  empress  of  the  field 

This  lulled  our  heavenly  Sampson  fast  asleep. 
And  laid  Him  in  our  feeble  nature’s  lap; 

This  made  Him  under  mortal  load  to  creep, 

And  in  our  flesh  his  Godhead  to  enwrap; 

This  made  Him  sojourn  with  us  in  exile. 

And  not  disdain  our  titles  in  his  style. 

This  bro*t  Him  from  the  ranks  of  heavenly  choirs  | 
Into  our  vale  of  tears  and  cursed  soil ; 

From  Paradise  into  a world  of  briars; 

From  life  to  death,  from  bliss  to  tears  and  tril: 
This  made  him  w'ander  in  our  pilgrim-weed, 

And  taste  our  torments  to  relieve  our  need. 

O soul,  do  not  thy  noble  thoughts  abase. 

To  lose  thy  soul  in  any  mortal  wight; 

Content  thine  eye  at  home  with  native  grace, 
Since  God  himself  is  pleased  to  love  the  sight; 

If  with  thy  beauty  God  well  pleased  can  be, 

Base  is  tby  love  of  any  less  than  He. 

Give  not  assent  to  muddy-minded  skill. 

That  deems  the  features  of  a pleasing  face 
To  be  the  sweetest  bait  to  lure  the  will : 

Nor  valuing  right  the  work  of  ghostly  grace. 
Let  God’s  and  angels*  judgment  win  beflef, 

That  of  all  beauty  deems  the  soul  the  chief. 

Queen  Hester  was  of  rare  and  peerless  hue, 

And  J udith  once  for  beauty  bore  the  vauitt , 

But  he  that  could  the  soul’s  endowments  view, 
Would  to  the  soul  the  palm  of  beauty  grant. 
Then,  soul,  out  of  thyself  seek  God  alone : 

Grace  more  than  thine — save  God’s,  the  wo 
hath  none. 


The  following  rises  into  the  sublime,  and 
can  boast  of  couplets  whose  vigor  of  thought 


From  the  more  cheerful  and 
tone  of  the  above,  they  might  be  rega  ^ 
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as  the  effusions  of  a mind  at  ease.  But,  as 
we  have  had  occasion  to  see,  Southwell’s 
lot  was  cast  not  ‘‘  in  the  piping  times  of 
peace,”  but  in  a period  of  conflict  and 
alarms ; and  there  are  portions  of  his  poetry, 
which,  in  their  severity  of  thought  and  so- 
lemnity of  manner,  hear  the  impress  of  the 
trying  scenes  amidst  which  they  were  com- 
posed. The  following  are  of  this  character. 

A COMPLAINl\ 

He  that  his  mirth  has  lost. 

Whose  comfort  is  to  rue ; 

Whose  hope  is  fallen,  whose  faith  is  crossed. 
Whose  trust  is  found  untrue ; 

If  he  have  held  them  dear. 

And  cannot  cease  to  mourn — 

Come,  let  him  take  his  place  by  me. 

He  shall  not  rue  alone. 

But  if  the  smallest  sweet 
Be  mixed  with  all  his  sour ; 

If  in  the  day,  the  month,  the  year. 

He  feel  one  lightening  hour, 

Then  rest  he  with  himself. 

He  is  no  mate  for  me. 

Whose  time  in  tears,  whose  race  in  ruth, 
Whose  life  a death  must  be. 

The  peace,  the  rest,  the  life, 

That  1 enjoyed  of  yore. 

Were  happy  lot ; but  by  their  loss 
My  smart  doth  sting  the  more. 

The  solitary  wood 
My  city  shall  become ; 

The  darkest  den  must  be  the  lodge 
To  which  for  rest  I come. 

My  tears  shall  be  my  wine. 

My  bed  the  craggy  rock ; 

My  harmony  the  serpents’  hiss,- 
The  screeching  owl  my  clock. 

Nor  are  the  sorrows  feigned. 

Wherein  I starve  and  pine ; 

Who  feels  the  most,  shall  think  it  least. 

If  his  compare  with  mine. 

ON  THE  IMAGE  OF  DEATH. 

Before  my  face  yon  picture  hangs. 

That  daily  putteth  me  in  mind 


Of  those  cold  names  and  bitter  pangs 
That  shortly  I am  like  to  find. 

And  yet,  alas ! full  little  I 
Do  think  thereon,  that  I must  die. 

I often  look  upon  that  face 
Of  Death,  so  grisly,  foul  and  thin  ; 

That  skull,  where  gapes  each  hollow  space 
Where  living  eyes  had  sometimes  been ; 

I see  the  bones  across  that  lie. 

Yet  little  think  that  I must  die. 

I see  the  label  underneath. 

That  telleth  me  whereto  I must ; 

I read  the  sentence  too  that  saith, 

" Hemember,  man,  that  thou  art  dust !” 
And  yet,  alas ! how  seldom  I 
Call  up  the  thought  that  I must  die. 

Continually  at  my  bed’s  head, 

A hearse  doth  hang,  and  plainly  tell 
That  I,  ere  morning,  may  be  dea^ 

Though  now  I feel  alert  and  well. 

And  yet,  alas ! how  thoughtless  I, 

Not  to  take  heed  that  I must  die. 

The  gown  that  I am  used  to  wear. 

The  knife  wherewith  I cut  my  meat ; 

And  eke  that  old  and  antique  chair. 

My  easy  and  familiar  seat : 

All  these  do  tell  me  1 must  die. 

And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 

My  ancestors  are  turned  to  clay. 

And  many  of  my  mates  are  gone ; 

My  youngers  daily  drop  away. 

And  can  I think  to  ’scape  alone  ? 

Ah  no ! I feel  that  I must  die, 

And  yet  my  life  amend  not  I. 

Since  none  can  ’scape  Death’s  dreaded  dart. 
Since  rich  and  poor  his  beck  obey ; 

If  wise  and  strong,  all  feel  bis  smart. 

Then  how  to  ’scape  shall  I find  way  I 
O grant  me  grace,  great  God ! that  I 
My  life  amend  before  I die. 

The  prose  productions  of  Father  South- 
well,  are  still  more  valuable  than  his  poetry ; 
we  j^urpose  to  make  them  the  subject  of  a 
future  ariicie. 
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lELlOlOIf  Ilf  DfGLAHD  AFTBE  THS  OFOlMATIOIf. 


Fioai  Um  Doblia  Rtview. 

RELIGION  IN  ENGLAND  AFTER  THE  REFORMATION. 


Let  us  now  consider  the  character  of  the 
religion  which  succeeded  to  that,  of 
which  we  hare  endeavored  to  trace  a faint 
outline,  and  which  had  well  nigh  existed 
for  a thousand  years  in  these  realms,  and 
then  see  whether  this  new  order  of  things 
was  not  even  a fresh  kindling  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  and  a still  heavier  chastisement  for 
our  sins,  rather  than  a boon  from  Him, 
''who  openeth  his  hand,  and  filleth  with 
blessing  every  living  creature whether  it 
were  not,  of  its  very  self,  a curse  that  blighted 
wherever  it  touched,  and  an  awful  and  dis- 
tinctive  token  of  the  malediction  of  heaven — 
a malediction  that  carried  with  it  this  most 
miserable  judgment  also,  that  while  it  pun- 
ished for  past  offences,  it  excited  to  new 
ones,  so  that  the  sinner  has  never  ceased  to 
add  sin  to  sin.*  Though  in  its  course  Pro- 
testantism swelled  into  a very  deluge,  which 
for  a time  swept  every  thing  before  it,  bodi 
the  altar  and  the  throne ; changing  Carmel 
into  a wilderness;  converting  a pleasant 
garden,  abounding  in  many  virtues,  into  a 
moral  waste  overgrown  with  thorns  and 
briars ; driving  faith,  hope,  and  charity  from 
the  sanctuary,  and  leaving  us  even  to  this 
day  with  " a land  of  closed  churches,  hushed 
bells,  unlighted  altars,  unstoled  priests,  as 
if  the  kingdom  were  under  an  interdict  ;”t 
yet,  all  this  came  not  at  once,  though  it  ail 
sprang  but  from  one  sin.  Like  the  fall  of 
Adam,  the  unbridled  passion  of  Henry  cast 
its  deadening  shade  over  a whole  empire, 
infused  its  poison  into  the  veins  of  a whole 
race,  and  verified  to  the  letter,  that  awful 
denunciation  of  divine  vengeance,  that  "an 
unwise  king  shall  be  the  ruin  of  his  people.” 

True  it  is,  that  this  " first  bom  son  of  the 
reformation,”  came  not  in  peace,  but  with 
a sword,  and  was  indeed  born  for  the  fall 
of  many ; for  he  it  was  who,  by  severing 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  removed  the  key- 

* Wifdom  iii,  28.  f Faber’t  Foreign  Cborchefl. 


Stone  from  the  arch,  and  exposed  the  whole 
structure  to  certain  min ; it  tottered  for  a 
few  short  moments  under  the  feeble  propi 
which  a spurious  and  unnatural  exercise  of 
the  power  so  lately  usurped  could  snpplfi 
and  then  sunk  into  an  utter  and  undistin- 
guishable  wreck. 

Once  that  the  covenant  with  Peter  was 
violated,  the  only  secure  foundation  for  unity 
was  tom  up,  and  though  every  possible  cf  j 
fort  was  made  to  repair  it,  no  ingenuity  I 
could  devise  a substitute.  The  pride  of  in* 
novation  proved  greater  than  its  power; 
and  act  after  act  was  in  vain  passed  for 
“ the  repression  and  extirpation  of  all  errors, 
heresies,  and  other  enormities " for  the 
conservation  of  the  peace,  unity,  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  realm;”  for  abolishing “di- 
venity  of  opinions for  establishing  "the 
mset  perfect  unity  and  concord  in  all  things, 
and  in  especial  in  the  true  faith  and  religion 
of  God ;”  and  though  the  whole  power  of 
the  tiara  was  transferred  to  the  crown,— 
which  power  the  crown  was  nothing  loth 
to  exercise ; and  though  it  was  backed  by  j 
the  civil  authorities  with  fire  and  faggot  at 
their  command,— of  which  too,  they  in  turn, 
were  not  slack  to  avail  themselves ; still  di- 
versity of  opinions  sprang  up  on  all  sides, 
and  never  ceased  to  occupy — often  to  elude 
all  the  vigilance  of  the  royal  inquisitor,  and 
to  baffle  the  most  barbarous  execution  of 
the  law.  But  the  authority  which  was 
poweriess  for  good,  was  soon  found  to  he 
most  apt  for  misc^ef,  and  the  tyrannical 
and  unflinching  disposition  of  him  w^ 
wielded  it,  acting  upon  the  dastardly  su 
serviency  of  the  great  ones  of  the  land,— 
the  caitiff  descendants  of  the  proud  barons 
of  England, — for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  laid  all  the  liberties  o 
the  kingdom  (which  had  been  won  wj 
such  heroic  resistance  to  arbitrary  s^j/ 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  monarch,  giving 
equal  force  to  the  proclamation  of  the  sov 
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ereign,  and  the  parliamentary  law  of  the 
realm.  Nay,  so  abjectly  submissive,  so  pas- 
sively obedient  did  they  become  under  the 
dawn  of  their  new  illuminations,  and  under 
the  plastic  hand  of  power,  that  they  even 
passed  a step  in  advance,  and  invested  the 
eouMtUon  of  the  king’s  successor,  if  he 
were  under  age,  with  the  right  of  setting 
forth  proclamations  in  his  name,  of  the 
same  authority  as  if  issued  by  the  king  him- 
self : and  it  was  in  virtue  of  this  very  act 
that  the  religion  of  the  late  reign  was  sup- 
planted ; that  all  the  diversities  of  opinions, 
the  errors,  heresies,  and  other  enormities 
which  sacrificed  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  realm,  and  i 
deluged  it  with  irreligion,  impiety,  and  sa- 
crilege, were  accomplished  during  the  mi-  i 
nority  of  the  infant  sovereign,  who  had 
succeeded  to  his  more  imperious,  but  less  ; 
inconsistent  father. 

It  was  indeed  to  little  purpose  to  pray  to  : 
be  delivered  from  schism,  as  they  were  or-  j 
dered  to  do  in  the  Litany  of  1535,  when  : 
they  had  wilfully  run  headlong  into  it;  or, 
that  all  perverse  sects  ” might  be  avoided, 
when  they  had  opened  the  broad  road  for  ; 
their  admission ; or  that  they  might  with- 
stand the  frauds  and  snares  of  their  ghostly 
enemy,”  when  they  themselves  had  set 
the  toils;  or  that  they  might  ^^die  in  the 
very  true  Catholic  faith,”  when  they  had 
not  only  most  solemnly  protested  against  it,  i 
and  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  abide  in  ; 
another,  but  had  made  the  very  profession  : 
of  it  high  treason  against  the  state!  For 
is  it  not  written  that  “ the  hope  of  the  hypo- 
crite shall  perish  ” through  his  appointment 
“Who  maketh  a hypocrite  to  reign  for  the  ; 
sins  of  the  people?”  And  thus  again  did 
they  earn  the  recompense  that  awaited  them, 
and  the  congregation  of  hypocrites  was 
made  desolate.”  That  desolation  came  in- 
deed with  a rapid  and  appalling  vengeance. 

It  rent  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  but  it  had 
no  better  covenant  to  establish  in  its  place. 
No,  the  covenant  of  God,  the  inheritance 
of  Christ,  his  seamless  coat,  the  pillar  and 
the  ground  of  truth,  was  treated  with  as 
little  ceremony  as  an  antiquated  building,  I 
grown  out  of  date  and  taste,— like  one  of 
those  fashions  which  this  capricious  world  >* 


of  ours  has  decked  herself  out  withal  for  a 
season,  and  then  discarded  as  something  of  I 
which  it  had  grown  weary  because  it  lacked 
novelty,  and  which  they  had  as  good  a right  i 
to  change  as  to  change  the  fancy  of  their 
vain  apparel.  What  had,  therefore,  been 
venerated  for  its  antiquity,  for  its  majestic 
comeliness,  its  beauteous  splendor,  its  happy 
adaptation  to  its  purposes,  for  the  associa- 
tions which  had  grown  up  around  it,  and 
to  which  every  succeeding  age  added  new 
charms,  and  imparted  a new  interest,  be- 
came despoiled  of  half  its  glory,  contracted 
in  all  its  fair  proportions,  and  profaned  in 
its  most  holy  rites. 

To  give  zest  to  the  meagre  fare  which 
was  now  served  up  to  the  religious  appe- 
tites of  the  people,  in  lieu  of  the  sumptuous 
feast  to  which  they  had  been  hitherto  ac- 
customed, that  discarded  Church  which 
bad  heretofore  provided  it  with  such  a lavish 
hand,  became  the  object  of  the  bitterest  an- 
tipathy. The  dark  unfeeling  zealots,  and 
ravenous  extortioners,  who  were  dividing 
the  land  between  fanaticism  and  infidelity, 

“ knew  fuU  well  that  the  sword  of  the  law 
could  not  have  been  wielded  with  such 
deadly  effect  against  the  holy  and  ancient 
religion  of  these  islands,  if  that  religion 
had  not  first  been  decried,  abused,  and  ma- 
ligned, until  it  appeared  to  the  multitude 
a very  moral  monster.  ‘ From  the  sole  of 
its  foot,’  like  its  divine  founder.  Mo  the 
top  of  its  head,  there  was  no  soundness 
in  it ;’  it  was  buffeted,  abused,  spit  upon ; 
it  was  covered  with  a mantle  of  derision ; 
it  was  scourged,  and  drenched  with  vine- 
gar and  gall ; the  water  of  affliction  entered 
into  its  very  soul ; and  it  was,  when  thus 
disfigured  by  a clamorous  rabble,  and  seem- 
ingly abandoned  by  God,  that  the  bigots 
and  the  fanatic  cried  out  to  the  agents  of 
the  law  and  the  sword, — ‘away  with  it, 
away  with  it.’  ” 

Having  crucified  it,  they  buried  it,  and 
esteemed  it  dead,  but  after  a long  sleep,  it 
has  risen,  like  its  divine  author,  from  the 
tomb : and  God  grant  that  the  sower  may 
again  cast  the  good  seed  around ! May  he 
open  rivers  in  the  high  hills,  and  fountains 
in  the  midst  of  the  plains ; may  he  turn  the 
desert  into  pools  of  water,  and  the  impassa- 
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ble  land  into  streams  ! and  may  he  plant  in  ^ 
the  wilderness  the  cedar  and  the  thorn,  and  ! 
the  myrtle,  and  the  olive-tree!  (Isaias  xli  ^ 
and  liv.)  May  they  again  grow  and  flour-  ^ 
ish,  and  cast  their  shadow  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land ; and  may  the  deso-  j 
late  cities  be  again  inhabited ! ^ 

The  consequence  of  this  total  alienation  > 
from  the  ancient  creed,  was  a new  order  of  S 
things  that  left  nothing  wherewith  the  imagi-  | 
nation  might  assist  the  reason  ; no  associa- 
tions, no  reminiscences ; the  poetry  of  reli-  ^ 
gion  driven  from  her  precincts,  the  mysteries  \ 
of  faith  departing  from  her,  no  warmth  of  | 
affection  in  her  heart,  and  consequently  no  j 
glowing  devotion  in  her  prayers.  It  tore  itself  i 
asunder  from  all  former  feelings  and  prepos-  \ 
sessions ; rendered  the  beautiful  history  of  j 
the  English  Church  no  better  than  a tale  of  | 
fancy,  and  pronounced  a verdict  of  condem-  J 
nation  against  the  greatest  men  that  the  na-  i 
tion  ever  produced,  as  well  as  against  those  j 
to  whom  it  was  most  deeply  indebted.  Not  S 
content  with  this  stale  of  internal  desola-  j 
tion,  it  cut  itself  off  from  all  sympathy  with  > 
the  rest  of  Christendom,  and  such  was  the  ; 
fatuity  by  which  the  religious  counsels  of  J 
the  country  were  thenceforth  governed,  that  s 
she  appeared  to  be  handed  over  to  a judi-  \ 
cial  blindness  in  just  punishment  for  her  i 
sins,  a blindness  which  she  has  too  faith-  • 
fully  transmitted  from  generation  to  genera-  ' 
tion : for  her  subsequent  story  has  never  <; 
presented  one  interesting  feature;  exercising  ; 
no  influence  beyond  her  own  isolated  terri-  J 
tories ; undertaking  no  enterprise,  either  in  \ 
the  cause  of  civilization  or  Christianity;  ; 
adding  nothing  to  the  store  of  religious  j 
knowledge,  or  of  ecclesiastical  history,  but  i 
on  the  contrary,  manifestly  retrograding  in  | 
her  course.  As  a member  of  the  Christian  j 
community,  she  was  a withered  and  lifeless  i 
branch,  stirred  only  from  lime  to  time  by  j 
the  strife  of  her  own  internal  dissensions.  ( 
Usually  sunk  in  apathy  and  indifference, 
she  has  been  only  roused  to  a knowledge  | 
of  her  own  existence  by  the  spirit  of  angry 
contention  within  her  own  bosom ; and  even 
here  she  has  been  ever  governed  by  exter- 
nal circumstances  which  belonged  to  the  | 
wretched  concerns  and  interests  of  this  j 
world,  and  not  of  the  next.  In  her  infancy^ 


she  cared  little  for  doctrine  or  principle,  i 
provided  she  went  wide  enough  from  Rome,  | 
and  established  sufficient  safeguards  for  the  j 
protection  of  the  plunder  which  the  abettors  j 
of  the  change  were  then  enjoying;  and,  } 
with  this  object  in  view,  hostility  to  Rome  j 
was  her  best  and  surest  resource.  When  the 
remembrance  of  Rome  had  b^n  well  nigh 
obliterated  by  a century  of  active  perseca- 
tion,  the  fears  of  a reaction  in  favor  of  the 
ancient  creed,  became  a less  powerful  agent 
than  the  apprehension  of  an  advance  in  the  J 
cause  of  innovation ; for  Puritanism  was  i 
beginning  its  work, driving  on  its  approaches  ! 
both  against  Church  and  Slate,  undermin-  i 
ing  all  authority,  both  civil  and  religious,  J 
and  threatening  universal  anarchy  and  con-  i 
fusion.  A return  to  better  principles  was  | 
the  obvious  policy  of  all  who  fell  an  inter-  j 
est  in  averting  the  impending  evil,  or  who  i 
venerated  any  of  the  established  institutions  j 
of  the  counlr)'.  It  was  not,  therefore,  sur-  | 
prising  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  \ 
infuse  a new  spirit  into  tlie  Church,  if  it 
\vere  only  as  an  object  of  human  policy; 
and  to  strengthen  itself  by  drawing  closer 
its  alliance  wuth  the  stale,  was  its  first  and 
most  natural  impulse.  The  theory  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  of  passive  obe- 
dience to  their  authority,  was  exalted  into 
an  article  of  Christian  faith  and  employed 
as  the  engine  most  suitable  to  the  purpose. 
For,  with  all  its  licentiousness  of  principle, 
breaking  through  all  the  trammels  which 
had  hitherto  restrained  the  capricious  exer- 
cise of  the  human  mind,  overleaping  all  the 
landmarks  which  their  fathers  had  set,  wan-  ! 
dering  into  the  wild  regions  of  fancy,  and  j 
emancipating  itself  from  the  thraldom  of  j 
spirital  authority,  the  new  religion  was  not 
only  as  positive  in  its  dogmas,  and  as  de- 
termined to  enforce  them  as  the  religion  it  | 
had  supplanted,  but  actually  introduced  one  j 
doctrine  (while  it  discarded  many  which 
had  long  been  held  by  all), — which  no  sect 
or  denomination  of  Christians  had  ever  yet 
defined  as  an  article  of  faith, — a blind  and 
passive  obedience  to  the  temporal  sovereign. 
The  identity  of  Church  and  state  was  a j 
principle  most  serviceable  to  both,  and  each 
was  but  too  anxious  to  enhance  the  power  \ 
and  privileges  of  the  other.  The  natural  ^ 
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tendency  of  this  condition  of  things  was  an  monweallh.  Yet,  after  every  attempt,  how  : 

approach  to  the  more  substantial,  better  de-  little  has  been  achieved!  and,  whatever  com- 

fined,  better  understood,  and  more  compre-  mendations  may  be  due  to  the  actors  in  this 
hensive  doctrines  which  had  been  over-  : work  of  regeneration,  we  must  still  predict 
thrown  or  remodeled,  under  circumstances  its  utter  failure,  because  of  the  natural  and 
which  drove  the  new  teaching  to  seek  ex-  radical  defects  of  the  principles  upon  which 
cuses  for  its  transgressions  in  the  necessi-  they  work ; and  when  the  heat  of  this  sin- 
ties  of  the  times,  in  which  a spirit  of  pro-  gular  controversy  is  over  within  the  bosom 

testation  against  Rome  was  the  leading  of  a Church  which  has  adopted  unity  of 

principle,  and  which  almost  alone  governed  belief  as  an  essential  token  of  truth,  and 
it  in  its  decisions  during  the  period  of  Iran-  which  has  fenced  its  creed  with  all  the  pow- 
sition  and  separation.  The  attempt,  how-  ers  at  its  command— the  powers  of  the  earth, 

. ever,  was  a signal  failure,  and  the  external  : pains,  penalties,  and  disabilities ; a contro- 
energies  of  a new  and  fanatical  sect  carried  versy  carried  on  by  the  most  learned  and 
the  day  over  a frail  and  tottering  system,  most  dignified  of  her  sons,  and  one  which 
which  evinced  symptoms  of  decay  in  its  has  well  nigh  engaged  the  whole  kingdom 
very  infancy,  and  which  soon  lost  its  force  within  the  lists,  and  embroiled  even  the 
when  it  abandoned  the  only  principles  by  least  contentious  in  the  dispute,  who  can 
which  it  could  possibly  retain  it.  From  : say  that  the  cause  of  truth  will  have  ad- 
the  restoration  to  the  final  extinction  of  ex-  vanced  even  by  a single  step  ? Thus  hath 
elusion  and  persecution  on  account  of  reli-  the  modern  Church  of  these  realms,  been 
gious  opinions,  the  Anglican  Church  lay  ever  travelling  on  the  confines  of  two  worlds, 
like  a dismantled  log  upon  the  waters,  dis-  the  one  of  folly,  the  other  of  wisdom;  too 
figuring  the  fair  ocean  by  its  unsightly  bulk,  often  does  she  cross  the  borders  to  the  for- 
a serious  injury  to  other  craft,  and  wholly  mer,  never  does  she  enter  the  latter.  Her 
incapable  of  righting  itself.  During  this  language,  too,  partakes  of  the  character  of 
melancholy  period  of  death-like  inertness,  her  conduct;  it  is  one  which  none  can  un- 
she  seems  to  have  reduced  Christianity,  as  derstand,  farther  than  as  it  betrays  the  trou- 
far  as  possible,  to  the  standard  of  heathen-  bled  and  feverish  condition  in  which  she 
ism.  There  was  neither  reliance  on,  nor  finds  herself. 

respect  for  her  authority;  her  doctrines  From  the  clear,  distinct,  and  definite 
were  a paradox,  and,  for  aught  that  any  ; ideas  attached  to  the  authoritative  decisions 
one  believed  of  them,  they  might  as  well  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  which  ever 
have  been  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks;  held  her  in  a real  and  practical  unity  both 
her  revenues  were  a mere  maintenance  for  of  faith  and  discipline  throughout  the  land, 
the  priesthood,  her  festivals  only  an  occa-  and  joined  her  in  communion  with  all  the 
sion  for  feasting  and  display;  while  she  ; orthodox  and  united  Churches  in  the  world,  | 
was  wholly  bereft  of  any  real  influence  over  we  must  now  fain  be  content  with  ‘Mhe 
the  faith  and  morals  of  ihe  people,  and  per-  ambiguous  formularies,^’  as  they  call  them, 
formed  a very  secondary  part  amongst  the  of  the  wretched  system  which  has  been 
social  or  political  relations  of  the  kingdom.  substituted  in  its  stead.  They  themselves 
But  this  moral  sleep  was  not  to  endure  for-  i tell  us  of  the  “ perplexing  embarrassment” 
ever,  and  during  these  latter  days,  a long  | so  prevalent  amongst  them  on  doctrinal 
period  of  peace,  ever  favorable  for  cairn  re-  points ; we  hear  of  nothing  but  “ the  per- 
ligious  inquiry,  a more  intimate  and  friendly  plexity  of  controversy;”  of  ‘‘conflicting  i 
intercourse  with  other  countries,  and  a gen-  opinions;”  of  articles  which,  as  to  any  in- 
eral  stir  in  the  Christian  world,  have  con-  telligible  meaning,  are  still  in  a state  of  : 
spired  to  turn  her  attention  upon  herself  : transition,  and,  after  a discussion  of  three 
again,  upon  her  own  inanimate  condition,  hundred  years,  as  little  likely  to  find  any 
and  induce  her  to  endeavor  to  inspire  fresh  fixed  interpretation  as  if  they  had  never 
vigor  into  her  system,  and  raise  herself  to  a : been  discussed  at  all ; the  Church  not  know- 
more  elevated  sphere  in  the  religious  com-  ; ing  how  even  “ strictly  to  determine  the 
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number  of  the  sacraments,’’ — those  justi- 
fying rites,  or  instruments  of  communica- 
ting the  atonement;” — and  of  a new  **  un- 
derstanding of  the  Church  and  her  system, 
in  a way  different  from  one  of  late  popu- 
lar.” The  doctrines  of  eternal  truth  are 
still -fashioned  according  to  the  necessities 
of  the  times the  whole  Church  is  divided 
within  itself  into  high  and  low, — at  one 
time  imbued  with  a spirit  of  Erastianism, 
at  another  with  Calvinism  ; while  a via  me- 
dia is  recommended  by  some  as  a cure  Ibr 
all  her  evils, — for  doctrines  popularly  mis- 
understood,” for  internal  disunion  paraly- 
zing her  efforts  and  wasting  her  energies.” 
They  tell  us  of  her  maimed  condition of 
her  want  of  holiness  sufficient  to  mark  her 
out  visibly  as  a true  living  branch  of  the  holy 
Church of  her  possessing  perhaps  the 
rudiments  of  everything,  but  nothing  devel- 
oped, so  that  it  should  at  once  be  ‘ mani- 
fest ’ to  all, ' that  God  is  in  her  of  a truth 
of  manifold  divisions  amongst  themselves, 
contending  upon  points  which  they,  on  one 
side  at  least,  state  to  be  fundamental,” — 
bandying  about  the  name  of  heresy,” — 
and  **  casting  out  the  names  ' of  brethren  ’ 
as  evil of  the  impossibility  of  under- 
standing each  other,  or  making  themselves 
understood  j”  of  a state  “ more  like  the  con- 
fusion of  Babel,”  than  that  “ city  which  is 
at  unity  in  itself,”  and  in  which  it  was 
promised  that  there  should  be  one  speech 
and  one  language of  the  laity  having 
thus  far  no  living  guide, ' the  lips  of  the 
priest’  not  ^ teaching  knowledge’  for  them — 
for  persons  whom  they  alike  respect,  teach 
them  differently,  and  one  of  the  two  great 
classes  of  teachers  tells  them  often  that  the 
other  is  in  fatal  error  j”  of  **  our  poor  frail 
nature  (being)  fretted  often,  instead  of  being 
bumbled  by  what  is  so  unseemly,”  so  *Ubat 
persons  have  difficulty  in  recognizing  a 
Church  so  disturbed,  as  the  representative 
of  her  who  is  ^ the  pillar  and  the  ground  of 
truth ” of  her  ‘‘  not  possessing  the  note  of 
holiness,  so  as  at  once,  and  without  all 
doubt,  to  allay  people’s  misgivings  about 
her  apostolic  character;”  of  one  party  in  | 
the  Church  stigmatizing  the  other  as  * the 
troublers  of  Israel of  “ the  censures  or  : 
admonitions  of  their  bishops  tending  rather 


to  unsettle  persons  in  their  Church  than  to 
I convince  and  correct of  antagonist  phn- 
I ciples  ” at  work  in  the  same  body,  and  yet 
schism  considered  as  no  sin— dissension  as 
no  evil  token.  We  hear  the  working  of 
one  party  declared  by  the  other  to  be  tend- 
ing to  re-establish  error  rather  than  truth,”— 
her  ministers  to  be  the  instruments  of 
Satan  to  hinder  the  true  principles  of  the 
Gospel,”  **  on  the  very  verge  of  an  apos- 
tacy  from  Christ,”  and  as  teaching  ano- 
ther Gospel,”  and  consequently  that  they 
ought  to  leave  the  Church,”  in  which  they 
were  so  teaching ; that  nothing  but  eril 
came  from  them,” — defacing  the  bright- 
est glory  of  the  Church,  by  fo^etting  the  ^ 
continued  presence  of  her  Lord,”  and  fit  j 
only  to  be  “ singled  out  from  the  rest  of  i 
our  Lord’s  flock,  as  diseased  and  tainted  j 
sheep,  who  must  be  kept  separate  from  the  j 
rest,  lest  they  be  corrupted.”  They  tell  t»  j 
that  their  “ intestine  divisions  (are)  such  j 
that  they  disagree  among  themselves  as  to  | 
what  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  arc,  eren  j 
as  to  the  very  sacrament  whereby  persons  j 
are  made  members  of  it of  their  misen* 
ble  disunion,  and  want  of  discipline;”  of 
their  present  confusion  and  disagreement 
as  to  the  first  principles  of  their  Church, 
and  their  practical  contradictions  or  neglect 
of  them so  that  for  the  present  at  least  j 
"she  can  be  no  spectacle  of  a Chu^  j 
‘ holding  the  faith  in  the  unity  of  the  Spin*  j 
and  in  the  bond  of  peace,’  and  that  unity 
and  peace  seem  to  be  the  last  charactertf-  j 
tics  which  belong  to  her ;”  that  the  rw  j 
teaching  of  the  Church  is  not  to  be  discerned 
amidst  the  multitude  of  opinions  and  teach-  j 
ings  of  her  ministers,  so  that  those  wW  j 
constitute  the  " mighty  movement  now  j 
swelling  month  by  month,  day  hy  day* 
within  the  Church,  have  received  a secta- 
rian name,  in  itself  a blot  upon  the  ChurcD> 
while  they  whose  office  it  is  to  guide  that 
movement  into  its  legitimate  channel,  an 
to  witness  the  doctrines  of  the  Cburc^ 
have  allowed  the  leaders  and 
that  movement  "to  be  entitled  ‘heretics, 
vindicating  an  article  of  the  creed, 
it  undetermined  whether  (these)  or 
who  opposed  that  teaching,  spake 
of  the  Church,”  while  " the  chaos  of  co^ 
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flicting  opinions  rolled  onwards”  nnar- 
rested.  "What  wonder,”  exclaims  the 
original  leader  of  the  movement,  and  we 
exclaim  with  him,  some  are  faint-hearted 
whether  our  Lord  be  in  the  vessel  which  is 
not  only  so  tempest-tost,  but  whose  very 
ship-men  and  pilots  are  so  disunited,  how 
or  whither  to  guide  her,  ^ neither  sun  nor 
stars  appearing.’  ” And  all  this  is  but  a 
consequence  of  the  change.* 

Let  us  now  hear  him  who  at  first  stood 
second  on  the  list,  but  from  being  second 
is  now  first,  having  passed  the  original 
leader  of  the  movement,  as  being  perchance 
better  qualified  for  the  task,  and  having 
lately  presented  a splendid  proof  of  his  in- 
genuousness and  sincerity:  speaking,  in 
his  introduction  to  the  famous  Tract,  No. 
90,  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Church  of 
England,  after  a chequered  existence  of 
three  hundred  years,  but  at  a period  when, 
if  ever,  she  should  have  been  walking  in 
the  ways  of  peace  and  light,  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  all  the  blessings  of  this  peaceful 
and  enlightened  age : and  yet  what  are  his 
views  ? It  is  a very  serious  truth,”  says 
he,  "that  persons  and  bodies,  who  put 
themselves  into  a disadvantageous  state, 
cannot  at  their  pleasure  extricate  themselves 
from  it  They  are  unworthy  of  it;  they 
are  in  prison,  and  Christ  is  the  keeper. 
There  is  but  one  way  towards  a real  refor- 
mation,— a return  to  Him  in  heart  and 
spirit,  whose  sacred  truth  they  have  betrayed  ; 
....  our  Church’s  strength  would  be  ir- 
resistible, humanly  speaking,  were  U but  at 
unity  with  itself:  if  it  remains  divided,  part 
against  part,  we  shall  see  the  energy  which 
was  meant  to  subdue  the  world  preying 
upon  itself,  according  to  our  Saviour’s  ex- 
press assurance  that  such  a house  ^ cannot 
stand.’  ....  Till  we  are  stirred  up  to  this 
religious  course,  let  the  Church  sit  still ; let 
her  children  be  content  to  be  in  bondage ; 
let  us  work  in  chains ; let  us  submit  to  our 
imperfections  as  a punishment ; let  us  go 
on  teaching  through  the  medium  of  inde- 
terminate statements  and  ineonsistent  prece- 

*See  the  charges  of  the  bishops  of  Durham, 
Chester,  Gloucester,  Winchester,  Calcutta,  and  of 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  as  quoted  and  commented 
on  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pusey’s  letter  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 


dents,  and  principles  but  partially  devel- 
oped.* We  are  not  better  than  our  fathers; 
let  us  not  faint  under  that  body  of  death 
which  they  bore  about  in  patience;  nor 
shrink  from  the  penalty  of  pins  which  they 
inherited  from  the  age  before  them.”  Ano- 
ther, and  a very  reverential  personage,  and 
a very  eminent  partizan  of  this  movement, 
has  favored  us  with  the  following  commen- 
tary upon  these  observations,  and  which 
tend  still  more  to  develop  the  real  and  radi- 
cally inefficient  character  of  the  Established 
Church— of  a Church  without  law  or  grace. 
" Is  Mr.  Newman,”  says  Mr.  Ward,  " (so 
cautious  and  guarded  in  his  statements  as  aU 
admit  him  to  be),  is  he  to  be  supposed  to  use 
words  of  such  unprecedented  strength  as 
these,  without  meaning  and  at  randoml  Or 
is  it  conceivable  that  he  could  use  them,  if 
he  thought  our  articles  fair  and  adequate 
exponents  of  Catholic  truth  1 How  could 
he  speak  and  think  as  he  does  of  the  Eng- 
lish reformation,  if  he  supposed  that  the 
formulary  then  originatedf  was  even  as  na- 
turally susceptible  of  Catholic  as  of  Protes- 
tant interpretation?  No!  he  would  ac- 
knowledge, and  apprehend,  that  as  it  has 
been  expressed,  while  it  is  patient  of  a Ca- 
tholic, it  is  ambitious  of  a Protestant  sense ; 
that,  while  it  was  never  intended  to  exclude 
Catholics,  it  was  written  by,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  Protestants ; that  in  consequence  of 
it  the  English  Church  seems  at  least  to  give 
an  uncertain  sound ; that  she  fails  in  one  of 
her  very  principal  duties,  that  of  witnessing 
plainly  and  directly  to  Catholic  truth ; that 
she  seems  to  include  whom  she  ought  to  re- 
pel, to  teach  what  she  is  bound  to  anathe- 
matize; and  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  responsibility  she  year  by  year 
incurs,  on  account  of  those  (claimiog,  as 
many  of  them  do,  our  warm  love  for  a zeal 
and  earnest  piety  worthy  of  a purer  faith) 
who  remain  buried  in  the  darkness  of  Pro- 
testant error,  because  she  fails  in  her  duty 
of  holding  clearly  forth  to  them  the  light  of 
Gospel  trulh.”t 

Was  such  language  ever  used?  was  it 


* Or,  as  it  was  expressed  io  tbe  first  edition, 

**  with  the  stammering  lips  of  ambiguous  formula- 
ries.” 

t “ A few  words  more  in  support  of  No.  90.”  _ 
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possible  it  ever  could  be  used  towards  the 
ancient  Church  of  these  realms  1 But  to 
that  which  has  supplanted  it,  it  applies 
with  all  the  force  of  indisputable  truth. 
Such,  then,  are^  her  gains  by  the  change! 
and  such  is  the  condition  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  as  painted  by  those  of  her  children 
who  know  her  best,  but  which  it  is  yet  the 
boast  and  pride  of  most  modem  English- 
men to  uphold  as  a model  of  perfection, 
and  to  glory  in  having  substituted  for  the 
superstitions — as  they  in  their  frenzy  and 
delusion  call  them — of  the  olden  time. 

The  great  unruly  torrent  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  in  a day  uprooted  the  united 
labors  of  many  ages,  was  indeed  a second 
deluge,  not  for  the  sudden  destruction  of 
one  generation  alone,  but  sweeping  away 
the  souls  of  men  as  quickly  as  they  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  for  a period  of  time 
which  still  endures,  and  the  termination  of 
which,  even  after  three  hundred  years  of 
expiation,  is  known  only  to  Him  who  af- 
flicts us  for  the  sins  of  our  fathers  and  our 
own,  until  we  confess  our  iniquities,  and 
the  iniquities  of  our  ancestors,  whereby 
they  have  transgressed  against  him,  and 
walked  contrary  to  him.^’  (See  Levit.  xxvi.) 
And  thus  are  we  still  visited  with  the  day 
of  revenge;’’  and  “who  shall  accuse  thee,  O 
Lord,  if  the  nations  perish  which  thou  hast 
made?”  for  thou  shall  be  justified  in  thy 
words,  and  shalt  overcome  when  thou  art 
judged.” 

Another  consequence  of  the  change,  and 
a very  important  one  too,  has  been,  that 
it  has  disconnected  its  followers  from  all 
the  saints  and  sages  of  venerable  antiquity, 
and  thrown  us  upon  a dreary  waste,  in 
which  the  eye  is  refreshed  neither  by  flower 
nor  by  fruit  It  has  cut  them  off  from  all 
affinity  and  relationship  with  any  one  saint 
in  the  calendar,  whether  native  or  foreign ; 
from  “ spirits  without  a home  and  without 
a name  ” on  earth,  but  who  have  inherited 
“ an  everlasting  name”  in  the  imperishable 
home  of  the  blessed,  for  whom  altars  have 
been  erected  in  every  department  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  whose  memories  are  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  all  true  believers.  And 
what  an  unenviable  position  to  be  in  I una- 
ble to  claim  any  share  in  the  glory  of  these 


illustrious  saints — ^with  as  wide  a gulph  be- 
tween them  as  between  Lazarus  and  Dives 
—compelled  to  acknowledge  the  vahie  of, 
but  without  any  partnership  in  the  propertf, 
unworthy  and  unwilling  to  worship  in  the 
same  temples  in  which  they  proflered  their 
holy  orisons,  and  in  which  they  sacrificed 
the  adorable  mysteries,  (unless  perchance 
desecrated  by  the  overthrow  of  both  shrine 
and  altar)— they  are  condemned  to  stand 
aloof  in  silent  admiration  at  the  crowds  of 
faithful  votaries  who  daily  come  to  suppli-  | 
cate  their  intercession,  with  a devotion  to  { 
which  thet/remain  wholly  insensible.  Shoold 
they  not  feel  humiliated  at  the  spectacle? 
Should  it  not  starde  them  into  reflection  on 
the  cause  ? — that  they  should  find  strangeis 
where  they  ought  to  meet  brethren— that 
they  alone  should  be  sceptics  where  all 
others  are  true  believers?  Why!  it  is  a 
blessed  thing  to  be  associated  with  such 
beings,  even  in  the  humble  position  of  suit- 
ors for  their  protection.  What  a waywarf 
spirit  must  have  taken  possession  of  their 
minds,  that  they  see  it  not ! Hath  not  the 
Lord  in  his  wrath,  mingled  for  them  the 
spirit  of  a deep  sleep,  and  shut  up  their  eyes? 
(Isaias  xxix,  10.)  How  otherwise  shooM 
they  not  discern  the  futility  of  their  princi- 
ples, which  they  declare  to  be  calculated 
for  unity  and  Catholicity.  For  are  they  not 
disunited  every  where,  even  in  their  own 
house;  and  are  they  not  Catholics  only 
amongst  themselves?  Let  them  bat  pass 
the  limits  of  their  own  shores,  and  they  are 
at  once  strangers  in  the  land ; they  encoun- 
ter an  angel  with  a flaming  sword  at  the 
gale  of  every  sanctuary,  because  dnven 
from  the  blessed  plains  of  paradise  in  virtw 
of  their  disobedience,  they  are  condemned 
to  hard  and  unprofitable  labor  amongst  the 
thorns  and  briars,  and  to  wander  like  oot' 
casts  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Vicums 
to  their  infidelity,  they  are  alike  ali^s  to 
a steadfast  faith,  as  to  a quiet  conscieD<^ 
and  are  become  the  inheritors  of  a vmey 
which  ever  baffles  their  skill  and  refuses 
produce.  Every  hand  is  against  them, 
their  hand  is  against  every  other;  their  ay 
are  days  of  warfare,  and  the  battle  nev 
ceases  within  their  borders.  . 

Even  when  at  her  best,  there  is  some 
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80  little  about  the  interests  and  concerns  of 
a mere  national,  isolated  Church,  in  com- 
parison with  the  gigantic  concerns  of  the 
oniversal,  that  the  thought  of  her  must  ever 
fall  short  of  satisfying  the  mind  or  filling 
the  heart,  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  our  being, 

[that  they  should  desire  to  be  filled  and  sat- 
isfied. Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  has  ever 
commanded  a mysterious  reverence,  which, 
even  in  the  days  of  temporal  oppression  and 
humiliation,  has  won  her  the  sympathies  of 
the  world,  and  pointed  to  her  as  the  future 
hope  and  refuge  of  all  that  was  good  and  vir- 
tuous. The  imagination  ever  lingers  over  her 
as  on  a sunny  and  a sacred  spot;  the  cradle  of 
Christianity,  the  nurse  of  empires  both  spi- 
ritual and  temporal,  the  mother  and  guide 
of  all  the  faithful  in  all  the  domains  of  God ; 
fertilized  by  the  blood  of  martyrs,  sanctified 
by  the  piety  of  confessors,  and  rejoiced  by 
the  penitence  of  sinners.  Armed  with  pri- 
vileges, and  with  power  never  entrusted  to 
any  other  city,  with  power  to  bind  or  to 
loose,  to  bless  or  to  curse,  the  limits  of  her 
dominion  circumscribed  only  by  the  utmost 
boundaries  of  the  earth,  with  all  the  nations 
under  the  sun  for  her  inheritance,  she  stands 
unrivalled  and  alone.  Yet,  all  participation 
in  the  glory  of  this  spiritual  and  mysterious 
kingdom  has  England  likewise  forfeited  by 
her  apostacy. 

Even  in  matters  of  smaller  moment,  how 
strikingly  are  not  the  characteristics  of  the 
two  religions  portrayed ! In  Catholicity,  the 
most  delightful  associations,  like  so  many 
cherished  friends,  follow  and  accompany 
you  at  every  step,  as  you  advance  in  her 
long  and  varied  course — the  presiding  ge- 
nius over  music,  painting,  and  sculpture; 
over  history,  eloquence,  poetry,  and  phi- 
losophy. While  Protestantism,  dating  only 
from  a period  of  unrivalled  excellence  in 
the  arts,  has,  nevertheless,  nearly,  if  not 
entirely  discarded  them  from  her  service ; 
she  cleared  the  landscape  of  all  its  beauties, 
and  left  it  cold,  dull,  dreary,  and  desolate. 
Contrast  their  respective  ceremonials,  the  : 
furniture,  beauty,  and  decoration  of  their  | 
respective  temples!  What  an  imposing 
spectacle  is  a pontifical  high  mass  in  St. 
Peter^s,  with  all  its  gorgeous  splendor  and 
picturesque  magnificence,  under  the  glitter- 

1.  VoL.  n— No.  10. 


ing  fane  w h ich  the  inspiring  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity hath  lifted  into  the  clouds  of  heaven  I 
Does  it  not  transport  us  from  this  world  into 
Ae  next,  to  the  choirs  of  angels,  the  altar  of 
incense,  and  the  throne  of  the  Lamb?  Can 
we  dwell  with  the  same  mind  upon  the  cold, 
tedious,  heartless,  lifeless  worship,  in  its 
naked  and  misshapen  rival  in,  the  national 
Church?  Again;  when  death  hath  sum- 
moned us  to  our  final  reckoning,  and  the 
Church  is  called  upon  to  perform  the  last  sad 
ofiSces  over  the  lifeless  corpse,  and  for  the  de- 
parted spirit,  in  what  a different  feeling  is  it 
not  accomplished!  In  Catholicity  it  is  a 
real  Christian  function,  a long  and  solemn  line 
of  cloistered  monks  and  pious  clergy,  bear- 
ing the  emblems  of  our  redemption  in  pre-  i 
sence  of  the  corpse  enveloped  in  a blaze  of 
light,  to  tell  of  the  hope  of  a blissful  immor- 
tality,— all  chanting  in  mournful  cadence  a 
requiem  for  the  departed  soul,  propitiating 
heaven  in  mitigation  of  her  penalties,  pray- 
ing that  the  justice  of  God  may  be  satisfied, 
and  that  the  repentant  sinner  may  speedily 
rest  in  his  eternal  home!  Then  the  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  offered  up  on  the  altar  of 
the  Most  High,  before  a supplicating  mul- 
titude, impressed  by  the  appalling  spectacle 
of  death, — and  we  have  a lesson  for  the  liv- 
ing, and  a blessing  for  the  dead ! 

But,  turn  we  to  the  same  scene  under 
the  reformed  religion,  and  what  is  it?  Is 
there  anything  so  sickening  to  the  heart  as 
a great  London  funeral  ? Not  an  emblem 
of  Christianity  about  it;  belonging  entirely 
to  this  world,  without  any  reference  what- 
ever  to  the  next, — a long,  long  pageantry 
of  empty  carriages,  in  mere  mockery  of 
woe,  and  so  singularly  emblematical  of  the 
hollowness  of  the  religion  in  whose  service 
they  are  engaged ! and  when  the  poor,  for- 
lorn remains  have  been  consign^  to  that 
grave  which  is  but  too  truly  covered  with 
the  dismal  shade  of  death,”  the  final  scene  of 
the  drama  is  still  in  keeping  with  the  rest, and 
a monument  is  erected  over  them  in  a Chris- 
tian Church,  too  often  in  total  foigetfulness 
of  heaven,  recording  only  the  deeds  of  earth, 
represented  under  the  symbols  of  heathen 
mysticism. 

All  her  religious  services, — for  the  same 
may  be  said  of  all, — being  thus  lowered  in 
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their  character,  and  all  her  former  religious 
associations  being  thus  severed  and  lost, 
having  d^cended  from  her  proud  pre>einjh 
nence  in  the  commonwealth  of  Christendom, 
and  faith,  hope,  and  charity  having  each 
and  all  of  them  wased  cold  and  dim  under 
the  revolution  of  feelings,  and  war  of  prin- 
ciples,  which*  we  have  seen,  have  never 
ceased  to  infest  her,  as  the  most  fearful  con- 
sequence of  her  schism ; let  us  for  a mo- 
ment consider  whether  she  has  gained  any- 
thing to  compensate  for  all  this,  even  among 
the  transitory  concerns  of  this  fleeting  world. 

We  have  already  seen  what  in  this  re- 
spect she  was  before  the  fatal  epoch  we 
have  endeavored  to  illustrate ; let  us  view 
her  for  an  instant  in  her  present  condition. 
In  lieu  of  monasteries,  we  have  workhouses; 
in  place  of  voluntary  charity,  an  unfeeling 
compulsory  assessment  for  the  poor;  jaib 
are  multiplied  or  enlarged,  whole  masses 
of  the  population  are  unemployed  and  starv- 
ing; while  vice  and  crime  are  increased 
beyond  all  former  precedent,  and  discon- 
tent and  turbulence  reign  throughout  We 
have  principles  of  equality,  where  we  had 
heretofore  principles  of  subordination ; a 
spirit  of  worldly  ambition,  and  insatiable 
covetousness,  where  formerly  was  a chival- 
rous sacrifice  of  self,  and  a generous  outlay 
of  riches  for  the  public  good.  Coarse,  vul- 


gar, riotous  mirth  have  been  substituted  for 
the  light-hearted,  innocent  amusements  of 
the  people ; among  the  higher  ranks,  society 
is  overgrown,  and  the  best  feelings  of  the 
heart  are  supplanted  by  pride,  envy,  hatred, 
emulation,  and  contention ; while  a univer- 
sal, luxurious  extravagance  has  dissipated 
the  means  of  benevolence,  and  handed  over 
half  the  ancient  estates  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  Jew  and  the  stockjobber. 

Still  she  has  had  her  reward,  and  what 
is  it?  *^The  harvest  of  the  river  is  her 
revenue : and  she  is  become  the  mart  of  the 
nations;  . . . her  merchants  are  prioces, 
and  her  traders  the  nobles  of  the  earth.” 
But  with  the  reward  of  Tyre,  may  she  not 
also  inherit  her  chastisements? — and  the 
earth  is  infected  by  the  inhabitants  thereof: 
btemm  they  have  transgressed  the  laws, 

THEY  HAVE  CHANOED  THE  0EDINA5CX,  ^ 

hact  broken  the  everkuting  covenarU. — ^Taiai' 
FORE  shall  a curse  devour  the  earth,  and 
the  inhabitants  thereof  shall  sin : and  there- 
fore they  that  dwell  therein  shall  be 
and  few  men  shall  be  left”  Long  indeed 
have  these  prophecies  been  fulfilled  amongst 
U9 — ^long  have  “the  inhabitants  of  the  island” 
been  delivered  over  to  a spirit  of  religious 
madness,and  the  faithful  adherentsof  the  an- 
cient and  everlasting  covenant  are  but  a few, 
a mere  remnant  of  the  inheritance  of  Christ 
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SUCH  is  the  title  of  an  article  that  has 
lately  appeared  in  relation  to  Ratramn’s 
book,  and  is  found  in  the  TVue  CathoUcy 
Rrformed,  Proteitant  and  Free,  August, 
1843,  No.  iv.  Although  it  does  not  openly 
avow,  it  bears  evidently  on  its  face  the  in- 
tention of  answering,  right  or  wrong,  some 
remarks  on  the  same  subject,  published  in 
the  July  number  of  the  United  States  Catho- 
lic Magazine.  Never  perhaps  did  a con- 
troversml  tract  better  deserve  the  praise  of 
perplexed  reasoning  and  almost  unintelligi- 
ble medley,  than  this  late  publication  of  our 

*See  articlet  on  this  subject  in  the  July  end 
August  numbers  of  this  Magazine. 


Episcopalian  brethren;  and  we  certain f 
have  to  congratulate  the  public  for  being 
favored  with  such  a specimen  of  leamm? 
and  precision.  As  all  this,  however, 
be  already  known  to  every  one  who  may 
had  the  courage  to  read  it  from  beginnin? 
to  end,  it  is  useless  to  insist  any  long^  “F® 

this  point.  But  we  deem  it  our  doty,  i^  o ^ 

to  reader  the  article  more  interesting  ip  ^ 
and  easier  of  appreciation,  to  elucidate 
by  the  following  plain  observations. 

I.  The  author  opens  his  remarks 
very  polite  compliment  to  Bishop  ^ 
tingham,  whose  preface  he  represents 
valuable  production ; which  it  i®  i 
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to  assert,  than  to  refute  the  charges  brought 
against  it  in  the  Catholic  Magazine.  He 
then  states,  that  the  editors  of  a preceding 
article  upon  the  book  of  Ratratnn,  in  the 
June  number  of  the  so-called  True  Catho- 
lic, had  ^^no  opportunity  to  compare  the 
translation  with  the  original,  throughout 
inasmuch  as  '^merely  the  English  sheets, 
and  but  a portion  of  the  Latin,  had  gone 
through  the  press,  at  the  time  the  article 
was  composed.’’  In  the  very  title,  how- 
ever, of  this  same  article,  the  book  of  Ra- 
tramn,  together  with  the  preface  of  Bishop 
Whittingham,  is  announced  as  entirely 
printed,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  pages, 
English  and  Latin,  is  stated.  Had  not  the 
editors,  then,  an  opportunity  to  compare 
one  with  the  other;  and  ought  not  this 
comparison  to  have  been  previously  made 
by  the  bishop  himself,  not  to  hazard  his 
statement  by  proposing  as  accurate  a trans- 
lation which  contains  so  many  serious 
inaccuracies  1 

II.  Our  actual  opponent  does  not  pro- 
ceed far  in  his  remarks  upon  Ratramn, 
without  contradicting  his  predecessors. 
Speaking  of  the  book  of  Paschasius  Rad- 
bertus,  he  makes  its  peculiarity  consist  in 
its  broaching  the  dogma  of  transubstantia- 
tion  while  according  to  the  June  article 
of  the  same  true  Catitolicf  in  that  whole 
book  of  Paschasius,  there  is  nothing  that 
favors  the  transubstantiation  of  the  bread, 
or  its  destruction  or  removal  I”  Again,  the 
English  translator,  in  his  preface,  however 
ridiculously  bold  in  declaring  that  Bellar- 
mine  adduces  no  authority  and  npt  a 
shadow  of  proof  for  his  assertions,  still 
candidly  acknowledges  that,  according  to 
this  cardinal,  Paschasius  was  not  an  in- 
novator, but  the  defender  of  the  Catho- 
lic doctrine while,  J here  the  words  of  Bel- 
larmine  are  quoted,  to  convince  us  that  Pas- 
chasius was  the  originator”  of  the  notion 
of  transubstantiation!  Let  the  gentleman 
reconcile  these  things,  if  pos^le^and  imi- 
tate *^that  great  reconciler  of  contradic- 
tions, Cardinal  Bellarmine  himself;”  and 
let  him  understand  well,  once  for  all,  the 

♦ Thu  Ca^uUe,  No.  IV,  p.  180,  fiwt  lines. 

t No.  II,  p.  6S,  note  q,  first  lines. 

iNo.  IV,  p.  179,  last  lines. 
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true  meaning  of  the  expressions  of  that 
great  controvertist,  who  does  not  say  that 
Paschasius  was  the  first  who  wrote  at  all, 
but  the  first  who  wrote  in  a capums  and 
eyetematic  way  on  the  truth  of  the  Lord’s 
body  and  blood  in  the  eucharist just  as 
St.  Athanasius  was  the  first  who  wrote  at 
length  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity;  St 
Cyril  the  first  who  enlarged  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Incarnation,  and  the  unity  of 
person  in  Christ;  St  Augustine,  the  first 
who  treated  in  the  same  manner  the  ques- 
tion of  original  sin.  But,  as  the  more  an- 
cient Fathers  had  often  and  clearly  spoken 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  of  the  Incarnation,  of 
original  sin,  without  writing  particular  and 
extensive  treatises  on  these  mysteries;  so 
also,  had  they  often  and  clearly  mentioned, 
in  different  parts  of  their  works,  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  together 
with  the  change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into 
his  body  and  blood.*  The  task  subse- 
quently undertaken  by  Paschasius  Radber- 
tus,  was  no  other  than  to  coUect  their  dif- 
ferent testimonies  concerning  the  holy  eu- 
charist in  one  regular  treatise;  a task 
which  he  performed  with  such  success,  as 
to  deserve  alike  the  praise  of  his  contempo- 
raries and  that  of  future  ages.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  what  Bellarmine  says  concern- 
ing Paschasius  Radbertus,  which  our  ad- 
versaries sometimes  pretend  or  affect  not  to 
understand. 

III.  Neither  do  they  understand  any  bet- 
ter, in  several  respects,  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine on  the  subject  of  the  eucharist  1.  It 
is  very  true,  that  Catholics  admit  *^the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  be  really  and 
substantially  present  in  the  eucharist,”  for 
the  nourishment  or  the  strengthening  and 
refreshment  of  our  souls;”  according  to 
these  words  of  Christ  himself;  this  u my 
body,  this  i$  my  blood,  (Matt  xxvi,  26,  28) ; 
for  my  fleth  i$  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is 
think  indeed,  (John  vi,  56).  2.  We  believe 
also  **  a change  to  be  made,  by  the  conse- 
cration, of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
bread  into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  wine  into  the  blood  of  Christ ;” 
because,  as  our  Lord,  after  he  took  bread 

*See  No.  VIIl  of  the  CafiMfic  Magazine,  from 
p.  465  to  469. 
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and  wine  into  hid  halidd^  declared  that 
which  he  held,  to  be  hU  body  and  blood, 
there  must  have  been  necessarily  a change 
of  substance  effected,  unless  we  would 
have  him  say  what  was  not  true  and  vio- 
late all  the  rules  of  language.  3.  It  is  like- 
wise a part  of  our  doctrine,  which  we 
have  received  from  St  Paul,  (I  Cor.  xi,  23, 
29).  “ That  the  body  of  Christ  is  not  only 
spiritually  manducated  by  the  faithful  reci- 
pient, but  also  orally  manducated  by  edl 
communicants,  worthy  and  unworthy;” 
for,  says  the  apostle,  he  that  eateth  and 
drinketh  vnreorthUy,  eateth  and  drinketh 
judgment  to  hmself,  not  discerning  the  body 
of  the  Lord,  (I  Cor.  xi,  29).  But,  when  we 
are  told  in  the  article  now  under  considera- 
tion, that  "the  Roman,  and  the  CathoUe 
(meaning  here  the  E^piscopaUan),  equally 
maintain  a real  presence that  " according 
to  the  Roman  doctrine,  ....  there  is  in 
the  eucharist  whiteness  and  nothing  white, 
sweetness  and  nothing  sweet,  &c.”  "and 
that  mere  appearances  and  properties /ecd  the 
body,  while  the  natural  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  digested  in  the  stomach.”  All 
those  are  so  many  gross  misstatements  and 
inaccuracies,  the  ridicule  of  which  must 
belong  entirely  to  their  authors  and  pro- 
pagators. 

As  for  Catholics,  th  maintaining  the  real 
presence,  they  do  really  maintain  what  the 
words  mean;  whereas  the  real  presence 
admitted  by  their  adversaries,  is  nothing 
more  than  a real  absence  of  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  from  the  eucharist; 
and  this  is  what  our  opponent  ingeniously 
calls  real  presence. — Catholics  are  far  from 
admitting  the  nonsense  imputed  to  them, 
that  there  is  in  the  eucharist  "whiteness 
and  nothing  white,  sweetness  and  nothing 
sweet;”  they  merely  say  that  the  color, 
savor,  shape,  &c.  which  remain  affer  the 
consecration,  are  no  longer  attached  to  any 
substance. — ^Neither  do  they  assert,  that 

mere  appearances  and  properties  feed  the 
body ;”  but,  that  Almighty  God  being 
himself  the  author  of  iransubsianiiation, 
produces  accordingly  by  his  omnipotence, 
without  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine, 
exactly  the  same  effects  which,  in  other 
cases,  he  produces  through  the  natural 

1^ 


agency  of  these  elements ; and  they  know 
nothing  mofe  "contrary  to  common  senae 
and  all  known  philosophy,”  than  fo  deny 
such  a power  in  God,  the  Sovereign  Creir- 
tor  of  heaven  and  earth.*  In  fine,  inotead 
of  the  shocking  assertion  that  " the  natural 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  digested  in  the 
stomach,”  their  doctrine,  always  conatsieBt 
with  itself,  is  merely  this;  that  Christ 
ceases  to  be  present  under  the  species, 
as  soon  as  they  are  so  altered  in  the  sto- 
mach, as  to  present  no  longer  the  form  of 
bread  and  wine.  We  would  here  beg  leave 
to  give  the  author  of  the  article  a word  of 
charitable  advice,  viz.  to  save  himself  in 
future  the  trouble  of  stating  Catholic  d€>c- 
trines ; because  it  is  a task  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  which,  to  judge  from  the  extent 
of  his  theological  knowledge,  be  does  not 
seem  yet  to  be  sufficiently  qualified.  Let 
him  content  himself  with  explaining  his 
own  tenets,  he  can  ; these  words  we  pur- 
posely add,  because  the  maunar  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  eucharist,  affords  evidence 
enough  that  even  the  leading  men  among 
our  dissenting  brethren,  although  they  may 
know  what  they  believe  not,  surely  do  not 
know  what  they  believe. 

IV.  Our  True  CalhoUe  is  truly  a source  of 
wonderment,  for  instance,  when  he  quotes 
as  a learned  Roman  Catholic  historian,” 
the  Jansenist  Dupin,  a .writer  frequendy 
condemned  and  of  no  authority  amongst 
us;  when  he  charges  the  Romanist  with 
having  substituted,  in  Ratramn^s  book,  in- 
visible for  visible,  accidents  for  substanee, 
without  substantiating  this  vague  charge 
even  by  a shadow  of  quotation  from  the 
book  where  this  pretended  alteration  b said 
to  he  found ; when  he  mistakes  a copious- 
ness and  clearness  of  expression  for  tauto- 
logy ; when,  without  any  citation,  or  any 
grounds,  he  calls  forth  **the  best  wri- 
ters” and  "lexicographers,”  to  vindicate 
his  faulty  translation  of  the  word  species 
by  the  word  .nature,  in  different  passages 

*7^18  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  all  the 
other  circimistauces  of  the  myslery  of  traiisuhataa- 
tiation ; viz.  the  change  of  a substance  without  the 
external  qualities  being  changed ; the  existence  of 
outward  appearances  or  accidents  without  a subjeot, 
&c.  since  faith  and  sound  reason  alike  teach  us  that 
the  Almighty  can  do  infinitely  more  than  our 
limited  ouderstaudiug  can  comprehend. 
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of  the  book  6f  Ralramn.  But>  no  where 
is  he  more  amusing,  than  when,  after 
having  strained  his  utmost  to  prove  this 
point  from  the  book  itself,  he  himself  sup- 
plies us  with  the  means  of  demolishing  his 
whole  argument  For,  he  confesses  that 
the  Blnglish  translator  of  Ratramn  some- 
times gives  the  meaning  appearance  to  the 
word  ipeeies,  as  in  sections  69,  72,  &c. ; 
why  then,  we  will  ask,  does  he  not  always 
give  it,  as  in  sections  16,  57,  &c1  How 
does  it  happen  that  appearance  becomes 
nature,  when  the  Latin  word  specie#  is  ap- 
plied by  Ratramn  to  what  remains  of  the 
eucharistic  elements  after  the  consecration  ? 
Is  it  because  ^^the  context  demands  it  7’’ 
Let  then  the  True  CkUhoUc  Reformed  show 
what  difference  of  context  there  is  between 
sections  69  and  72  on  the  one  side,  and 
sections  16  and  57  on  the  other.  Let  him 
show  how  the  context  can  possibly  demand 
the  rendering  of  the  word  ipecie#  by  nature, 
when  Ratramn  expressly  teaches  on  the 
contrary,  (sections  9 and  10),  that,  by  the 
ministry  of  the  priest,  nothing  remains  of 
the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist  except 
their  sensible  qualities  and  outward  appear- 
ances. Consequently,  the  Romanists  are 
perfectly  correct  in  imputing  a serious  fault 
to  the  Ehiglish  translator  and  all  his  abet- 
tors, for  rendering  the  expression  tpeeiee,  or 
mnbikm  epeeiem,  by  the  word  nature, 
“ whenever  Ratramn  speaks  of  the  eucha- 
ristic elements  after  the  consecration.” 

y.  Let  us  examine  how  the  other  charges 
of  unfaithfulness”  against  the  translation 
sanctioned  by  Bishop  Whittingham,  are 
disposed  of  by  our  writer.  They  are  ex- 
pressed thus  in  the  Catholic  Magazine,  No. 
vii,  p.  416.  Another  glaring  alteration  is 
(in  section  15),  the  turning  of  non  eeee  eer- 
mmtur  into  evidently  are  not,  instead  of  are 
not  teen  to  be,  and  the  addition  of  the  word 
#u^#tonce  to  the  words  of  Ratramn.”  Again: 
“the  preceding  paragraph,  number  xiv, 
presents  another  instance  of  egregious  per- 
version of  the  sense,  the  less  justifiable  in 
our  opinion,  as  it  cannot  be  excused  by  any 
plea  of  ignorance  in  the  translator  viz. 
“the  transfer  of  the  syllable  not  from  one 
verb  to  the  other,  whereby  is  remov- 
ed or,  at  least,  is  considerably  obscured 


the  idea  of  transubstantiation  which  Ra- 
tramn clearly  expresses.”  The  manner 
in  which  the  first  of  these  charges  has  been 
answered,  might  appear  incredible,  were  it 
not  a reality.  Our  opponent,  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  the  fault  of  the  translation, 
and  wishing  it  to  pass  unnoticed,  prints  the 
very  words  complained  of,  are  not,  corporeal 
mbstance,  in  capital  letters,  and  then  goes 
on,  with  the  hope  that  the  improved  quality 
of  the  type  shall  be  deemed  a sufficient  in- 
demnification for  the  alteration  of  Ratram’s 
meaning.  As  to  the  second,  he  omits  it 
altogether,  and  does  not  venture  a word  in 
reply : very  prudently  indeed,  because  the 
fault  is  of  such  a nature  as  to  admit  of  no 
excuse,  and  the  meaning  of  Ratramn  which 
the  translator  has  endeavored  to  conceal,  is 
so  plain  in  favor  of  transubstantiation,  as 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  a caviL 
VI.  After  this,  our  controversial  oppo- 
nent lays  a great  stress  upon  the  compari- 
son used  by  Ratramn,  between  the  eucha- 
rist and  the  manna  or  the  water  gushing 
from  the  rock  in  the  desert,  and  considers 
this  as  a strong  proof  of  his  views  con- 
cerning the  book  of  that*author.  He  might 
have  avoided  this  trouble  and  mistake,  had 
he  paid  more  attention,  1.  To  the  rule  of 
criticism  commonly  laid  down  for  compari- 
sons which  are  sometimes  used  by  writers, 
that  they  should  not  be  understood  too  lit- 
erally nor  too  closely  followed,  because,  as 
the  axiom  says,  every  comparison  is  de- 
fective, omm#  eompnrorio  daudkatJ*  2. 
To  the  excellent  remark  of  Mabillon,  an 
author  whose  learning  and  authority  “ pre- 
judice itself  dares  not  deny.”  In  his  pre- 
face on  the  fourth  Benedictine  century,  sec- 
tion 122,  he  says:  “The  meaning  of  an 
author,  is  not  to  be  derived  from  a single 
argument,  much  less  from  a comparison, 
which  is  often  defective ; but  from  the  sub- 
ject of  his  discourse,  from  his  principles, 
arguments  and  conclusion ; all  which,  in 
the  book  of  Ratramn,  directly  point  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  true  and  real  presence  and  of  tran- 
substantiation.”  jyeque  enim  auetoris  etyw- 
quam  sententia  expendenda  ett  ex  vno  oHquo 
argumento,  muUb  minus  ex  eomparatUme,  quae 
saqnut  iniqua  ett:  ted  ex  ipeiut  duputationit 
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icopo,  prmeipiu,  argtimenH$,  et  eanchtdone : 
qwB  omnia  m Ratramni  Ubro  eoiUmant  ad 
Cathdiciun  Jidcm,  id  tit,  ad  doctrmam  veras 
ae  realii  prcssentia  et  tramubstantiationu. — It 
having  been  conhdentlyr  asserted  by  the 
True  CaihoUe  Reformed^  (who  is  so  strangely 
mistaken  both  ui  jure  and  facto)  that  Ra> 
tramn  stuck  a pin’^  on  the  pretended  in- 
novations in  Catholic  doctrine,  we  are  cu- 
rious to  know  what  kind  of  pin  in  his  own 
views  he  would  consider  this  passage  of  the 
learned  and  justly  celebrated  Mabillon. 

VII.  The  victory  to  which  he  lays  claim 
from  two  other  passages  of  Ratramn’s  book, 
is  still  more  groundless.  The  first  is  that  in 
which  Ratramn  asks ; “ What  outwardly  ap- 
peareth,  but  the  substance  of  wine  Quid 
akud  in  tupe/tficic,  qwm  iubetaniia  tnni  eon- 
spiciturf  (section  10),  and  here  our  adver- 
saries exclaim : “ Can  any  thing  be  more 
explicit?”  Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  so, 
but  most  assuredly  not  in  the  sense  which 
they  impute  to  the  passage,  viz.  that  the 
intrinsic  substance  of  the  wine  remains  in 
the  eucharist  after  the  consecration;  it  is 
plain,  on  the  contrary,  that  Ratramn  pur- 
posely uses  the  words,  in  teupeifici/e  sub- 
stantia vini  conspicitur,  outwardly  the  sub- 
stance of  the  wine  appeareth,^’  to  restrict 
his  meaning  to  the  assemblage  of  sensible 
and  exterior  qualities,  without  including  the 
inward  substance  of  the  wine,  which  he 
positively  excludes  by  the  words  that  imme- 
diately follow,  as  he  had  excluded  the  sub^ 
stance  of  bread  in  the  preceding  section : 

Taste  it,  there  is  the  savor  of  wine ; smell 
it,  there  is  the  odor  of  wine ; behold  it, 
there  is  the  color  of  wine.  But  if  thou  dost 
consider  it  inwardly,  then  it  is  no  longer 
the  liquor  of  wine,  but  the  liquor  of  the 
blood  of  Christ.”  Can  any  thing,  (we 
may  with  more  reason  ask  in  our  turn)  be 
more  explicit? 

But  the  ingenuity  of  our  Episcopalian 
critic  goes  still  further  in  his  manner  of  dis- 
torting the  last  words  of  sect.  57 ; non  spe- 
cie caro,  sed  Sacramento.  Si  quidem  in  specie 
panis  est,  in  sacramento  verum  Christi  cor- 
pus, sicut  ipse  clamat  Dominus  Jesus,  Hoe 
tit  corpxu  Taking  it  for  granted  that, 

‘‘  according  to  the  Roman  hypothesis,  . . . 
by  eaeramento  must  be  understood  appear- 


aneee,  he  manufactures  from  this  ingenious 
discovery  the  oddest  interpretation  that 
could  possibly  enter  the  mind  of  any  indi- 
vidual. But  he  does  it  at  his  own  cost; 
for  the  Romanists  never  thought  of  trans- 
lating the  passage  of  Ratramn  in  the  sense 
which  he  ^s  so  liberally  attributed  to  them. 
They  have  merely  proved,  in  a preceding  ar- 
ticle of  this  Magazine,  that  the  translation 
of  Ratramn  adopted  by  the  English  and 
American  editors,  is  faulty  and  absurd. 
This  translation  runs  thus  without  the 
change  of  a syllable  : Tlte  fleek,  which 
now  in  a mystery  containeth  the  similitude 
of  the  former,  is  not  JMi  in  its  nature,  but 
in  a sacrament  For  tn  its  nature  it  is 
bread,  but  sacramentally  it  is  the  true  body 
if  Christ,  as  the  Lord  Jesus  himself  de- 
clareth,  ‘This  is  my  body.’ ” Which  means, 
ajiesh  which  is  not  flesh  in  its  nattare,  that  is 
to  say,  no  flesh  at  all  j a flesh  xohieh  in  its 
nature  is  bread,  and  yet  is  also  the  true  body 
(f  Christ;  such  is  the  contradictory,  and 
preposterous  language  ascribed,  not  only  to 
Ratramn,  but  in  some  measure  to  our  Lord 
himself,  whose  words  are  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  Ratramn ’s  pretended  meaning. 
Such  is  the  translation  which  the  Tree 
CathoUe  Reformed  praises  and  recommends; 
whilst  he  should  observe,  what  is  indeed 
plain  enough  of  itself,  that  the  only  giam- 
matical,  logical  and  reasonable  sense  of 
this  passage,  the  only  one  that  can  vindi-  j 
cate  Ratramn  from  the  charge  of  nonsense, 
and  our  Lord  himself  from  a false  asser- 
tion, (the  declaration  of  that  to  be  his  “true 
body,”  which  “ in  its  nature  is  not  flesh, 
but  bread);”  is  undoubtedly  to  translate 
the  words  tn  sacrasnesUo  by  the  corres^n^' 
ing  ones  in  the  saerament,  and  sp^ 
uissble  form  or  appearance,  which  it 
means;  as  in  the  following  manner : 
flesh,  which  now  in  a mystery  contains 
the  similitude  of  the  former  (namely#  <> 
the  flesh  of  Christ  crueified  and  buriei)t  ** 
not  flesh  in  appearance,  but  in  the  sacra- 
ment (or  under  the  veil  of  the  sacrame^ 
For  in  appearance,  it  is  bread ; but  in 
sacrament,  it  is  the  true  body  of  Christ,  ^ 
the  Lord  Jesus  himself  declaretb,  “ ^ 

my  body.”  Let  the  reader  judge  whe 
all  this  is  in  the  least  favorable  to  the  LP 
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copalian  yiew  of  Ratraron  and  of  the  eucha- 
rist,  or  rather  is  not  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  real  presence 
and  tran substantiation.  Yet^  however  con- 
clusive it  may  be  in  itself.  Catholics  con- 
sider it  merely  as  an  additional  and  unne- 
cessary proof,  when  compared  with  the 
mass  of  evidence  which  they  otherwise 
possess.  In  No.  8 of  this  .Magazine,  the 
truth  of  this  remark  is  substantiated  by  a 
multitude  of  incontestible  authorities. 

How  little  entitled,  therefore,  is  our 
Episcopalian  opponent  to  assume  that  tone 


of  confidence  and  triumphant  positiveness 
which  appears  chiefly  in  the  end  of  his 
article,  and  to  say  that  " he  is  not  afraid  to 
leave  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  unpreju- 
diced, well  informed  and  discriminating 
men!’^  He  is  welcome  to  this  assertion; 
and  whether  he  advances  the  proposition 
without  fear,  we  are  unable  to  say ; but  one 
thing  we  know,  it  is,  that  Ratramn^s  book 
never  will  be  of  any  service  to  his  cause, 
and  will  rather  prove  for  him  and  his  col- 
leagues what  the  pointed  reed  is  to  the  hand 
that  leans  upon  it  for  support. 


Translated  for  tbe  U.  B.  Catholic  Magazine. 
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Continued  from  poge  556. 


LUCIUS  was  succeeded  by  St  Stephen  I, 
a Roman,  who  was  elected  on  the  ninth 
of  April,  255,  and  governed  the  Church  two 
years,  three  months,  and  twenty-two  days. 
The  question  of  the  vaUdity  of  baptmn  given 
by  heretics  arose  during  his  pontificate, 
wherein  he  showed  himself  to  be  possessed 
of  great  wisdom  and  strength  of  character. 
The  tradition  of  most  of  the  Churches  pre- 
scribed that  all  heretics  who  were  converted, 
should  be  admitted  by  the  imposition  of 
hands  alone,  without  re-baptizing  them, 
provided  they  had  already  received  bap- 
tism with  water  and  in  the  name  of  the 
three  persons  of  the  Trinity.  Stephen  de- 
cided that  it  must  not  be  renewed.  St.  Cy- 
prian and  Firmilian  assembled  councils  in 
Africa  to  oppose  this  decision,  which  was 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  their  Churches. 
The  Pope  refuted  the  opinion  of  Cyprian, 
used  authority  and  menaces  to  make  him 
abandon  it,  and  refused  to  communicate 
with  the  bishops  of  Africa,  then  deputies 
to  Rome,  which,  although  a public  mark  of 
dbapprobation,  does  not  fully  prove  that 
Stephen  had  excommunicated  the  dissenters. 

This  great  Pope,  whose  prudence  equalled 
his  sanctity,  knew,’’  says  St.  Vincent  of 
Leiins,  that  piety  would  not  permit  any 

Im. 


other  doctrine  to  be  received  than  that  which 
has  descended  to  us,  and  which  we  are 
obliged  to  transmit  to  others  with  the  same 
fidelity  with  which  we  have  received  it; 
that  we  must  not  lead  religion  where  we 
wish,  but  follow  her  wherever  she  leads 
us ; that  the  property  of  Christian  modesty 
is  faithfully  to  preserve  the  holy  maxims 
that  our  fathers  have  left  us,  and  not  to 
transmit  our  own  ideas  to  posterity.  What 
was  the  result  of  this  dispute?  The  same 
as  in  every  other  similar*  aflair.  The  an- 
cient faith  was  retained,  and  the  innovation 
was  rejected.  Indeed  the  council  of  Nice 
solemnly  decided  the  question  in  favor  of 
Stephen.  The  emperor  Valerian,  at  first 
favorable  to  the  Christians,  having  suddenly 
changed  his  conduct  towards  them,  excited 
the  eighth  persecution,  during  which  this 
pontifif  obtained  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  on 
the  2d  of  August,  257. 

St.  Sixtus  II,  an  Athenian,  was  elected 
on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  and  not- 
withstanding the  persecution  of  Valerian 
occupied  the  holy  see  three  years.  He  was 
beheaded  in  260,  three  days  before  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  his  faithful  deacon,  St  Lawrence, 
who  had  begged  the  favor  of  following  him. 
The  Church  of  Auxerre  is  under  particular 
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obligations  to  this  Pope,  who  sent  thither 
its  apostle,  St.  Peregrine. 

After  a vacancy  of  some  months,  St 
Dionysius,  a Greek  by  birth,  who  from  an 
anchorite  had  been  made  a priest  of  the 
Roman  Church,  was  called  to  replace  Six- 
tus. This  humble  and  wise  pontiff,  edified 
and  instructed  Christendom  during  a reign 
of  ten  years  and  three  months.  In  the 
year  261,  be  held  a synod  when  he  anathe- 
matized the  heresy  of  Sabellius,  and  the 
opposite  error  afterwards  broached  by  the 
A nans.  He  ordained  twelve  priests,  six 
deacons  and  seven  bishops.  He  died  peace- 
fully, on  the  26ih  of  December,  270. 

Four  days  after,  St  Felix  I,  a Roman, 
son  of  Constance,  was  elected,  who  reigned 
four  years  and  five  months.  He  wrote  a 
learnt  epistle  to  Maximus  of  Alexandria, 
against  the  heresy  of  Sabellius  and  Paul  of 
Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  was  de- 
graded from  his  office ; he  built  a church, 
ordered  that  masses  should  be  celebrated  on 
the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  and  died  himself 
a martyr,  on  the  30th  of  May.  275;  not 
that  his  death  was  a violent  one,  but  that  it 
was  probably  produced  by  his  imprison- 
ment and  the  sufferings  which  he  under- 
went for  Jesus  Christ.  From  this  pontifi- 
cate is  dated  the  ninth  persecution  under 
Aurelian,  and  the  retreat  of  St.  Anthony, 
author  of  the  cenobitical  life.* 

St.  Eutychian,  bom  at  Lucca,  was  elected 
on  the  fourth  of  June.  This  Pope  ordered 
that  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs  should  be  bu- 
ried in  tunics  of  purple,  but  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  afferwards  revoked  this  decree.  Du- 
ring this  reign,  which  lasted  eight  years, 
six  months,  and  four  days,  the  heresy  of 
the  Manicheans  arose  against  the  Church, 
a heresy  as  infamous  as  senseless,  and  which 
was  more  furious  than  any  of  the  first  three 
ages.  The  leader  of  this  sect  was  a Persian 
slave,  who  changed  his  name  from  Cubri- 
cus  to  Manes.  As  he  pretended  to  have  the 
gift  of  miracles,  he  undertook  to  heal  by  his 
prayers  the  son  of  the  Persian  king;  but 
the  child  dying,  the  impostor  was  thrown 
into  prison ; he  escaped,  and  coming  to  the 
coast  of  Mesopotamia,  there  diffused  his 

* Histoire  des  Ordrcs  Rcligieux,  vol.  i,  p.  20. 


errors  about  the  year  277.  The  people 
wishing  to  stone  him  for  his  blasphemies, 
he  fied,  only  to  fall  again  into  the  hands  of 
the  king  of  Persia,  who,  in  the  following 
year,  condemned  him  to  be  flayed  with 
reeds,  and  devoured  by  beasts.  Eutychian 
died  for  the  faith,  on  the  eighth  of  DecCTa- 
ber,  283. 

He  was  worthily  succeeded  by  St.  Cains, 
bom  at  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  son  of  Caius 
or  Concordius,  of  the  race  of  the  Empe- 
ror Diocletian.  Caius  occupied  the  apostolic 
throne,  twelve  years,  four  months,  and  five 
days.  He  ordered  that  clerks  should  receive 
all  the  seven  inferior  orders  of  the  Church 
before  being  ordained  bishops.  He  showed 
the  greatest  zeal  in  animating  the  holy  mar- 
tyrs at  the  hour  of  death,  especially  his 
niece,  Susanna,  daughter  of  Gabin  (whom 
the  emperor  wished  to  marry  to  Maximin 
Galerius,  his  son-in-law,  and  associate  in 
the  empire),  thereby  himself  meriting  the 
crown  of  martyrdom,  which  he  received  on 
the  22d  of  April,  296.  During  his  pontifi- 
cate occurred  the  ever  memorable  sacrifice 
of  the  whole  Theban  legion,  numbering 
six  thousand  men,  which  perished  in  Va- 
lais, in  the  year  286.  Maximian  intend- 
ed to  avail  himself  of  this  legion  to  per- 
secute the  Christians,  but  these  soldiers, 
who  were  themselves  Christians,  refused 
to  obey  this  odious  command.  Maximian, 
irritated  by  their  opposition,  caused  them 
twice  to  be  decimated  without  being  able 
to  intimidate  those  who  remained,  and  at 
length  ordered  his  troops  to  surround  them 
and  hew  them  in  pieces,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done.  Exuperius  and  Candidus,  offi- 
cers of  that  legion,  were  crowned  with  their 
soldiers,  whom  they  had  induced  to  offer 
this  generous  resistance. 

The  Church  had  just  obtained  a respite, 
when  St.  MarcelJinus,  a Roman  by  birth, 
the  son  of  Projectus,  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Caius,  whose  place  he  held  seven  years, 
eleven  months,  and  twenty-six  days;  but 
this  calm  did  not  last  long,  and  the  perse- 
cution was  recommenced  with  more  vio- 
lence than  before,  in  the  year  302.  This  was 
the  tenth.  Galerius  was  the  instigator  of 
Diocletian : the  Christians  had  not,  since  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  been  exposed  to  more 
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dreadful  violeoee.  The  Donatists,  through 
hatred  of  the  see  of  Rome^  accused  MarceUi- 
BUS  of  having  succumbed  and  offered  incense 
to  idols.  He  soon  acknowledged  his  fault, 
they  added,  and  presented  himself  to  the 
council  of  Sinuessa,  to  receive  his  condemna- 
tion, bathed  in  tears,  covered  with  ashes,  and 
clothed  in  sackcloth.  The  bishops  were 
touched  by  these  humiliations,  and  without 
condemning  him  they  all  cried  out : Peter 
has  sinned,  but  he  has  washed  away  his  fault 
in  the  water  of  his  tears.^’  This  absurd  tale 
has  been  victoriously  refuted  by  St  Augus- 
tine. It  is  clearly  proved  that  far  from 
bowing  down  to  idols,  Marcellinus  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  firmness  of  his  cour- 
age. Animated  with  a holy  zeal  he  offered 
himself  a candidate  for  martyrdom,  and  con- 
fessing the  name  of  Jesus  Christ : he  died 
on  the  26th  of  April,  304.  Thus  the  close 
of  his  pontificate  opens  the  fourth  age  of 
the  Church. 

Such  was  the  violence  of  the  persecution 
that  after  the  death  of  St.  Marcellinus  the 
holy  see  was  vacant  for  three  years  and  a 
half ; to  accept  the  sovereign  pontificate  was 
to  immolate  oneself;  and  none  but  saints 
could  sustain  its  burden.  St  Marcellus  I 
received  it  on  the  19th  of  May,  308,  and 
retained  it  until  the  16th  of  January,  310, 
the  date  of  his  death.  This  Pope  re-es- 


tablished the  discipline,  which  had  been 
a little  impaired  by  the  raging  of  the  per- 
secutions and  the  prolonged  vacancy  of 
the  holy  see;  he  also  divided  Rome  into 
twenty-five  parishes.  The  tyrant  Maxen- 
tius  condemned  him  to  attend  his  horses  in 
a filthy  stable,  situated  on  the  high-way. 
Some  months  after,  his  clerks  succeeded  in 
liberating  him,  and  conducting  him  in  safety 
to  the  house  of  a holy  widow,  named  Lu- 
cina ; but  Maxentius  having  discovered  his 
escape,  caused  him  to  be  reconveyed  to 
the  stable,  where  the  stench  of  the  place, 
the  destitution  and  other  miseries  of  his 
condition,  soon  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

St  Eusebius,  a Greek  by  birth,  and  son 
of  a physician,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
20th  of  May,  also  suffered  from  the  cruelty 
of  Maxentius.  This  pontiff  caused  the 
pious  rigor  of  canonical  penances  to  be  ob- 
served, especially  with  regard  to  those  who 
had  fallen  from  the  faith  during  the  perse^ 
cution.  His  zeal  created  many  enemies; 
among  others,  Heraclius,  a turbulent  man, 
who  excited  several  disturbances  against 
him,  over  all  which  Eusebius  triumphed  by 
his  patience.  This  Pope  died  in  Sicily,  whi- 
ther Maxentius  had  exiled  him,  on  the  26th 
of  September,  after  a reign  of  four  months 
and  six  days.  His  body  was  conveyed  to 
Rome. 


TU  BB  COMTINPBD. 


ORIGIN  AND  BLESSING  OP  BELLS. 


rIE  use  of  bells  is  very  ancient  in  the 
Church,  and  may  be  traced  to  a period 
anterior  to  the  eighth  century.  It  is  uncer- 
tain, however,  by  whom  they  were  invented. 
Some  writers  contend  that  they  were  first 
used  by  St  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  in  the 
fifth  century ; an  opinion  which  is  scarcely 
probable,  as  that  prelate  makes  no  mention 
of  bdls  in  the  description  of  his  church 
which  he  has  transmitted  to  posterity.  It 
is  asserted  by  others  that  they  were  intro- 
duced by  Pope  Sabinian,  the  successor  of 
Vob  II.— No.  10. 


Gregory  the  Great  Venerable  Bede  as*- 
sures  us  that  towards  the  close  of  the  sev- 
enth century,  large  bells  were  cast  in  Cam- 
pania, and  from  this  circumstance  acquired 
the  name  of  Campana  in  Latin.  Bells  of  a 
smaller  description,  or  tinkling  iustruments, 
{UxUhmabM),  were  in  use  long  before  the 
Christian  era,  as  is  attested  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  in  the  writings 
of  Suetonius,  Ovid,  and  Tibullus.  The  Ro- 
mans used  them  in  order  to  notify  the  peo- 
ple of  the  opening  of  the  markets^  and  of 
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Other  occasions.  These  iostmments  rery 
probably  suggested  the  idea  of  bells  of  greater 
dimensioDS. 

During  the  first  three  ages  of  Christian- 
ity, the  faithful,  compelled  as  they  were  to 
screen  themselves  from  persecution,  had  no 
public  signal  for  the  performance  of  their 
religious  worship.  But  when  the  Church 
obtained  her  freedom  under  Constantine,  it 
is  likely  that  some  method  was  adopted  of 
publicly  convening  the  faithful  to  the  offices 
of  religion ; and  it  is  supposed  that  the  first 
means  resorted  to  for  this  purpose  was  the 
use  of  wooden  mallets  or  rattles.*  The 
wooden  mallet  is  retained  to  the  present 
day  among  the  Greeks.  In  certain  monas- 
teries, the  inmates  were  assembled  by  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet;  in  others,  by  the 
chanting  of  Mkda$.  But  the  invention 
and  introduction  of  the  larger  bell  gradu- 
ally suspended  all  these  imperfect  signals, 
and  in  the  tenth  century  its  use  became 
general. 

With  the  use  of  bells  was  introduced  the 
erection  of  belfries  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  the  former  a more  advantageous  posi- 
tion; and  hence  those  lofty  and  massive 
towers  which  surmounted  the  churches  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  which  were  destined 
to  contain  bells  of  various  dimensions. 

The  blessing  or  consecration  of  these  in- 
struments which  were  intended  to  convene 
the  faithful  for  the  worship  of  the  Almighty, 
or  to  perform  other  offices  connected  with 
the  public  welfare,  was  a natural  conse- 
quence of  their  sacred  and  benevolent  desti- 
nation, and  its  advantages  may  be  easily 
understood  by  those  who  do  not  deny  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  in  averting  many  of  the 
evils  to  which  we  are  exposed,  and  in  draw- 
ing upon  us  the  blessings  of  heaven. 

When  man  fell  from  God  by  sin,  his 
whole  nature  became  corrupt  and  rebel- 
lious ; and  at  the  same  time,  partly  as  a 
consequence,  and  partly  as  a punishment, 
even  inanimate  nature  became  disorganised 
with  him.  In  the  original  formation  of 
creatures,  they  had  been  created  good, — 
absolutely  and  relatively  good;  they  were 

* The  wooden  rattle  is  still  used  in  many  places, 
daring  the  three  days  of  Holy  Week,  when  the 
bell  remains  silent. 


subservient  to  the  wants  of  man,  and  des- 
tined to  administer  to  his  comforts.  Sut 
sin  disturbed  this  benevolent  arrangement. 
And  the  devil,  availing  himself  of  this  dis- 
turbance, has  converted  God’s  creatnres 
into  instruments  of  temptation  and  aggres- 
si(m : while  man  himself  has  played  into 
the  tempter’s  hands,  and  abased  those  same 
creatures  for  every  lawless  and  vicious  pur- 
pose. 

**  St  Paul,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  hb 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  announces  this  mel- 
ancholy degradation  of  the  inanimate  wofM, 
and  its  unwilling  subserviency  to  vamiy, 
that  b,  to  the  malicious  hostility  of  the 
devil,  and  the  wicked  propensities  of  man ; 
and  he  represents  them  as  in  a state  of  in- 
dignant impatience  at  their  being  made  in- 
struments of  offence  against  their  common 
Creator.  ^ For  we  know  that  every  creature 
groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  even  until 
now.  For  the  creature  was  made  sulject 
to  vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by  reason  of 
him  that  made  it  subject,  in  hope.  For  the 
creature  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the 
servitude  of  corruption  into  the  liberty  of 
the  glory  of  the  children  of  God.’  (Romans 
viii,  20,  &c.)  Meanwhile,  however,  and 
awaiting  thb  happy  restoration  of  all  things, 
the  same  apostle  observes  in  another  place 
that  ^ every  creature  of  God  b good’  when 
‘ sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer 
(Tim.  iv ;)  and  in  thb  he  approves  a practice 
which  the  Church  has  ever  since  adopted, 
as  her  most  ancient  rituals  and  eucologies 
attest,  of  blessing,  with  religious  invocation, 
all  the  ordinary  materials  of  life.  She 
blesses  the  houses  in  which  we  dwell,  the 
ships  in  which  we  sail,  the  fire  with  which 
we  are  warmed,  the  bread  which  we  eat, 
the  water  which  we  drink,  the  animals  on 
which  we  feed,  the  clothes  which  we  wear, 
the  banners  under  which  we  fight,  the  arms 
we  employ,  the  fields  which  we  cultivate, 
and  the  crops  which  we  raise  upon  them. 
By  her  holy  prayers  and  exorcisms  she 
changes,  as  it  were,  the  moral  character  of 
these  things.  She  deprives  them  of  their 
liability  to  mbchief  and  abuse  which  the 
devil’s  malice  and  men’s  passions  are  dis- 
posed to  give  them,  and  restores  them  to 
their  proper  rank  of  utility,  and  religious 
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subserviency  for  which  4hey  were  origi- 
nally created. 

**  But  in  doing  this  the  Church  does  not 
beliere,  neither  does  she  teach  her  children 
to  believe,  that  any  thing  which  she  has 
blessed  possesses  any  virtue  in  itself,  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  or  of  the  power  of  God ; 
but  fuU  of  confidence  in  Him,  * who  has 
blessed  us  with  spiritual  blessings  in  Christ,’ 
and  whose  will,  as  St  Paul  proclaims  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  is  ^ to  re-es- 
tablish all  things  in  Christ  that  are  in  hea- 
ven and  on  earth,’  she  piously  prays  that 
God  would  revoke,  in  regard  of  these  his 
creatures,  the  malediction  which  our  sins 
have  forced  him  to  pronounce  upon  them ; 
that  he  would  once  more  give  them  his 
blessing,  so  that  when  we  use  them  they 
may  not  prove  hurtful  to  our  bodies,  or 
prejudicial  to  our  souls;  that  they  may 
never  minister  to  our  ambition,  our  avarice, 
or  concupiscence,  but'  that  they  may  be- 
come excitements  to  gratitude,  and  occar 
sions  to  bless  and  praise  his  holy  name. 

These  principles  will  explain  the  ordi- 
nary benedictions  of  the  Church  as  appli- 
cable to  objects  of  familiar  use  amongst  us. 
But  there  are  occasions  when  she  with- 
draws certain  objects  from  all  profane  and 
secular  purposes,  and  devotes  them  aUo- 
geiher  to  the  purposes  of  religion.  Then 
her  ceremonies  are  more  imposing,  her 
prayers  more  solemn  and  multiplied,  and 
she  employs  a holier  material  in  blessing 
them,  the  unction  of  oil  and  chrism.  This 
she  denominates  a comeeraHon  ; and  in  this 
manner  she  consecrates  churches  and  altars, 
chalices  and  patens,  and  the  bdU  that  are 
* to  praise  God  in  their  high  places,’  and  to 
toll  for  his  exclusive  worship. 

^^Now,  to  speak  only  of  the  last, — as 
being  the  immediate  object  before  us, — the 
bell  has  long  been  considered  by  the  Church, 
in  point  of  motmol,  as  the  noblest  herald  in 
her  service,  as  the  trumpet  to  summon  her 
children  to  their  holy  duties,  to  admonish 
them  to  lift  up  their  hearts  to  God,  to  bow 
down  their  heads  to  adore  his  awful  myste- 
ries, to  bless  his  holy  name,  to  implore  his 
help  in  their  necessities,  and  to  pray  for  the 
living  and  the  dead.  In  the  sublime  language 
of  her  liturgy  which  the  bishop  recites  in 


her  name,  she  prays  that  ' He  who  stilled 
by  his  voice  the  troubled  sea,  would  vouch- 
safe to  rise  up  to  the  help  of  his  people : 
that  he  would  shed  upon  this  instrument 
the  dews  of  his  grace,  that  he  would  give 
a virtue  to  its  sound  that  should  scare  away 
the  enemy,  and  strengthen  the  faith  of  his 
Christian  people.  That  as  David’s  harp 
drew  down  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  as  the 
thunder  of  the  Lord  thundered  on  the  ad- 
versaries when  Samuel  offered  up  the  holo- 
caust of  the  Lamb,  so  when  the  sound  of 
this  metal  shall  move  upon  the  air,  that 
troops  of  angels  may  form  around  the 
church,  and  guard  her  believing  children 
with  an  everlasting  protection.’*  These 
are  the  benefits,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
which  the  Church  prays  for,  and  hopes  to 
receive,  not  from  the  bell  itself,  not  from 
the  sounding  brass,  or  tmkUng  cymbal,^bQt, 
on  occasion  of  its  use,  from  Him  who  emr 
ploys  the  humblest  instruments  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  greatest  mercies. 

^^Now  the  ceremonies  which  she  em- 
ploys in  its  benediction  are  these.  She 
commences  with  certain  select  psalms,  to 
implore  the  merciful  protection  of  God, 
^from  whom  proceedeth  every  good  gift,’ 
both  in  time  and  in  eternity.  Then  she 
blesses  water  and  salt,  emblems  of  purity 
and  wisdom,  and  having  mingled  them  to- 
gether, she  washes  the  entire  surface  of  the 
metal,  both  within  and  without.  Now,  in- 
asmuch as  the  bell  is  symbolical  of  what 
the  Christian  ought  to  be  on  occasion  of  its 
summons,  this  ceremony  points  out  the  ne- 
cessity of  inward  purity,  as  well  as  out- 
ward sanctity,  and  teaches  us  that  while  we 
labor  to  exhibit  nothing  in  our  exterior  but 
what  is  edifying  to  our  neighbor,  and  con- 
ducive to  virtue,  we  should  so  carefully 
regulate  the  inioard  man  that  nothing  may 
subsist  there  but  what  conscience  can  ap- 
prove, and  what  God  may  behold  with 
complacency. 

Next,  the  bishop  makes  upon  it  the  sign 
of  the  cross, — that  holy  sign  which  shall 
appear  in  the  heavens  when  the  Lord  shall 
come  to  judgment.  And  then  with  the 
holy  oil,  the  Oletm  Infirmortm,  he  seven 

* Yid.  Pontificale,  sob  finem. 
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times  anoints  it  on  the  ontside,  and  four 
times  in  the  inside  with  the  sacred  chrism. 

•The  unction  of  oil  is  the  symbol  of  grace 
which  softens  the  asperities  of  the  law,  and 
makes  the  cross  of  Christ  sit  easier  on  our 
shoulders,  at  the  same  time  that  it  strength- 
ens the  soul  in  her  fearful  conflicts  with 
Satan,  with  the  world,  and  her  own  unruly 
passions.  The  seven  crosses,  which  are 
traced  on  the  outside,  bespeak  the  dauntless 
courage  of  the  Christian.  That  so  far  from 
blushing  at  the  practices  of  his  religion,  it 
is  his  duty  to  bear  it  visibly  about  him,  and 
to  glory,  with  the  great  apostle,  that  he 
carries  the  stigmata  of  Jesus  Christ  on  his 
person ; and  this  so  eflectually,  that  his 
character  of  Catholic  may  never  be  mis- 
taken, but  that  by  the  modesty  of  his  de- 
portment, the  wisdom  of  his  words,  by  the 
sobriety  of  his  tongue,  the  temperance  of 
his  habits,  by  his  patience  and  forbearance, 
and  his  quiet  acquiescence  in  the  holy  will 
of  Providence,  the  world  may  recognise 
him  for  what  he  is,  a worthy  disciple  of 
the  holiest  of  Masters.  Finally,  as  the 
quality  of  oil  is  to  penetrate  even  metals,  it 
teaches  that  he  should  be  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  his  master  Christ, 
so  that  whilst  he  outwardly  bears  about 
him  the  mortification  of  Jesus,  he  may  inr 
wardly  encourage  a love  for  his  precepts, 
an  afiection  for  his  sufierings,  and  be,  both 
in  heart  and  mind,  a devoted  servant  of  him 
who  ^^hath  anointed  us  in  Christ,  who 
hath  also  sealed  us,  and  given  the  pledge  of 
the  Spirit  in  our  hearts.’’  (2  Cor.  i,  22). 
And  this  interior  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  shadowed  out  by  the  four  inward  appli- 
cations of  the  holy  chrism,  on  occasion  of 
which  the  Church  prays  that  aQ  who  assem- 
ble at  the  sound,  may  surmount  all  tempta- 
tions of  the  enemy,  and  diligently  pursue  the 
maxims  and  precepts  of  their  holy  faith. 

**  And  here  it  may  occur  to  be  asked,  why 
the  number  of  crosses  and  anointings, 
should  be  precisely  $even,  and  four,  neither 
more  nor  less.  Every  one  who  is  at  all 
conversant  with  the  holy  Scriptures  and  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  knows  well  that 
there  is  a mysterious  character  attaching  to 
the  number  8wm,  a character  of  completion 
and  perfection. 




Now  as  the  material  bell  is  the  voice  of 
the  Church,  and  whilst  it  summons  to  the 
preaching,  it  illustrates  the  spirit  and  the 
progress,  of  the  Gh>8pel,^  these  seven  e^- 
nal  anointings  may  seem  to  imply  the 
seven-fold  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  enome- 
rated  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  etpttform 
immere,  &.C.,  and  the  four  anointings  with 
chrism,  in  the  inner  side,  at  the  four  din- 
sions  where  the  tongue  or  the  hammer  is 
made  to  strike,  will  aptly  signify  the 
preaching  of  the  Church,  and  the  general 
diffusion  of  the  Gospel  from  its  centre  to 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Jh  eimm 
ierrrnn  ex  wit  wnm  eomm,  et  infim  min 
terrce  verba  eomm.”* 

Finally,  the  bell  is  dedicated  to  a ptr- 
ticular  saint,  that  under  his  auspices,  the 
consecrated  signal  may  exert  a happy  ia- 
fluence  over  the  faithful,  and  that  they  may 
hearken  to  its  holy  appeals,  as  if  to  the 
voice  of  one  who  now  reigns  in  bearea, 
and  calls  upon  them  to  imitate  bis  assidoity 
and  fervor  in  discharging  the  daties  of 
rdigion. 

When  these  mysterious  anointings  are 
finished,  the  attendants  bring  the  censor  to 
the  bishop,  with  perfumed  drugs, 
and  incense.  These  are  put  into  the  ceo- 
sor  in  the  usual  way,  and  left  burning  be- 
neath until  the  singing  of  the  last  Gospel 
Incense  is  of  frequent  use  in  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  church,  and  implies  the  energy 
and  activity  of  holy  prayers,  which  when 
heated  by  the  fire  of  divine  love,  rise  np 
and  penetrate  to  the  throne  of  God  as  a 
sacrifice  of  sweet-smelling  savour.  And 
this  being  a principal  duty  to  which  the 
bell  invites  us,  hence  the  free  use  of  incense 
in  its  consecration. 

" Lastly,  a portion  of  the  Gospel  is  said 
or  sung  by  the  deacon  from  the  tenth  chap- 
ter of  St.  Luke,  which  describes  the  visit  o 
our  blessed  Saviour  to  Mary  and  Martha, 
in  which  Mary  is  commended  for  her  assi- 
duous attendance  on  his  sacred  person,  an 
the  over-solicitude  of  Martha  is  gently 
proved,  in  that  solemn  and  memorable 
monition. — * Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  so- 
licitous and  troubled  about  many  things? 

♦ DUccune  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  WeedtH-  j 
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but  one  thing  is  necessary.’  (Luke  x,  41 
and  42). 

*^Such  is  the  great  lesson  which  the 
bell  is  intended  fluently  to  preach  to  us. 
It  will  break  in  upon  our  occupations, 
whether  serious  or  gay,  whether  lawful  or 
unlawful — Like  the  voice  of  Christ  to 
Martha,  it  will  remind  us  of  the  inutility  of 
much'  that  we  are  doing,  perhaps  even  of 
its  sinfulness. — It  will  discourse,  wisely 
and  forcibly,  of  the  value  of  the  soul,  and 
of  the  importance  of  attending  to  its  salva- 
tion; of  the  shortness  of  time  and  the 
awful  length  of  eternity. — It  will  sound 
like  the  solemn  warnings  of  the  last  trum- 
pet, and  teach  us  to  prepare  whilst  prepara- 
tion is  practicable.  It  will  entone  the  an- 
gelical salutation  three  times  each  day,  and 
bid  us  bend  our  heads,  and  humble  our 
hearts  in  the  adoration  of  the  adorable 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  It  will  regu- 
late a variety  of  duties,  as  its  ancient  in- 
scription purports, 

Laado  Deom  Temm.  Plebem  roeo.  Congrego 
Glerutn. 

DefiiDcUM  pioro.  Pestem  fugo.  Festa  deooro. 

It  will  summon  us  to  prayer,  morning  and 
evening ; it  will  notify  in  deeper  tones  the 
celebration  of  the  awful  mysteries.  It  will 
remind  us  of  the  duty  of  praying  for  the 
dead,  it  will  encourage  us  to  pray  in  sea- 
sons of  danger,  it  will  multiply  its  admoni- 
tions on  our  holy  Sabbaths,  and  give  a 
cheerful  solemnity  to  the  days  consecrated 
to  a more  particular  worship.”* 

These  remarks  will  suffice  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  ceremony  by  which  bells  are 
consecrated,  and  to  overthrow  completely 
the  grounds  on  which  modem  fanaticism 
has  undertaken  to  brand  it  with  the  note  of 
superstition.  In  the  judgment  of  those  who 
sincerely  investigate  the  truth,  and  who 
find  no  gratification  in  the  low  artifice  of 
impugiting  and  denouncing,  by  unfair  rep- 
resentation, every  practice  that  savors  of 
Catholic  piety,  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole 
rite  is  nothing  more  than  a solemn  dedica- 
tion of  a work  of  art  to  the  noble  pur- 

♦/Wd. 


poses  of  religion,  and  a prayer  of  the 
Church  by  which  she  invokes  upon  her 
children  the  grace  of  being  benefited  by  its 
use.  How  then  can  it  be  asserted  that  this 
ceremony  is  considered  by  the  Catholic 
Church  as  a baptism?  Does  it  follow  that 
it  is  looked  upon  as  a real  baptism,*  be- 
cause this  name  is  given  to  it  in  the  popu- 
lar language  of  certain  districts,  on  account 
of  the  similarity  between  some  parts  of 
this  solemn  rite  and  the  baptismal  cere- 
mony 7 Does  it  argue  candor  or  reflection 
in  our  adversaries  to  prefer  such  a charge, 
when  the  absurdity  implied  in  it  is  not  less 
ridiculous  than  impious  7 If  the  bells  that 
are  consecrated  are  sometimes  placed  under 
the  care  or  patronage  of  certain  individuals, 
who  may  superintend  their  employment, 
these  persons  are  improperly  called  spon- 
sors, and  the  ceremony  used  by  the  Church 
does  not  require  the  presence  of  any  such 
individuals.f  As  to  the  imputation  that 
bells  were  rung  at  funerals  and  during 
storms,  to  frighten  away  the  demons  that 
were  supposed  to  hover  around  the  dead, 
or  to  be  the  authors  of  the  tempest,  it  is  too 
plainly  the  offspring  of  ignorance  or  male- 
volence. If  our  forefathers  entertained  the 
opinion  that  storms  could  be  averted  by  the 
agitation  of  the  air,  resulting  from  the 
sounding  of  bells,  perhaps  they  erred  a 
little,  although  innocently,  by  calculating 
too  largely  upon  a principle  of  natural  phi- 
losophy ; but  they  undoubtedly  proved 
themselves  vastly  superior  to  their  critics  of 
modern  times,  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
that  Christian  philosophy,  which  led  them 
to  toll  the  bell  at  the  funeral  of  the  dead,  as 
a warning  voice  to  the  living,  and,  in  the 
fhry  of  the  tempest,  to  send  forth  its 
sound,  hallowed  as  it  was  by  the  orisons  of 

* It  ii  stated  in  the  Capitulars  of  Charlemagne, 
that  this  prince  forbade  the  ceremony,  becanae, 
says  a writer,  it  was  thought  by  some  to  be  a baptism. 
That  this  prohibition  however  was  merely  a pruden- 
tial and  temporary  measure,  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
an  erroneous  notion  among  the  people,  is  manifest 
from  the  fact,  that  the  ordinance  of  the  emperor 
was  not  enfor^,  and  the  custom  of  blessing  bells 
prevailed  tbroo^out  the  Church  in  a form  not 
liable  to  abuse.  Pope  John  XIIT,  in  the  tenth 
oentury,  was  not  the  author  of  this  ceremony^,  as 
may  be  seen  from  Martene,  lib.  2 de  Antiq.  £ocl. 
Rit.  c.  21. 

fSee  Boman  PonHJieal. 
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religioo,  as  a cry  of  alarm  and  as  a general 
supplication  to  him  who  wields  the  thun- 
derails  of  heaven,  that  he  would  look  to 
the  affliction  of  his  servants,  and  avert  the 
dangers  with  which  they  were  threatened. 
In  all  this  there  might  be  something  offen- 
sive to  that  desolating  puritanism  which 
has  endeavored  to  divorce  nature  from  its 
Divine  Author,  by  denying  all  religious  in- 
fluence to  the  external  world,  but  in  the 
eyes  of  reason,  it  will  always  be  a mark  of 


true  religion,  as  well  as  the  glory  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  to  make  use  of  outward 
things,  as  fit  and  powerful  agents  for 
awakening  in  the  heart  of  man  the  most 
salutary  impressions.  “Praise  ye  the 
Lord  in  his  holy  places : praise  him  with 
aound  of  trumpet;  praise  him  with  psal- 
tery and  harp ; praise  him  on  high-sound- 
ing cymbals ; praise  hina  on  cymbals  of 
joy;  let  every  spirit  praise  the  Lord.” 
P$.  150. 
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r!*  is  not  astonishing  that  a traveller  com- 
ing from  ffle  eastern  states,  where  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  see  the  surface  of 
the  country  divided  into  cultivated  fields,  in- 
termixed with  groves  of  trees  as  regularly 
allotted  almost  as  the  fields  themselves,  and 
as  he  proceeds  westwardly  finds  himself 
more  and  more  pressed  in  by  dense  forests 
of  lofty  trees  that  seem  to  bid  defiance  to 
the  further  progress  of  civilization,  should 
experience  some  surprise  at  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  those  unwooded  and  uninter- 
rupted plains  of  the  farther  west  that  have 
received  the  name  of  Praines,  adopted  by 
us  from  the  French.  So  it  is  not  astonish- 
ing too,  that  the  French  adventurers  who 
preceded  us,  coming  from  the  champaign 
regions  of  their  own  country,  should  have 
left  no  record  of  a similar  surprise ; but  on 
the  contrary  beheld  in  these  flowery  meo- 
d€W8  something  that  reminded  them  of 
home,  to  which  nothing  was  wanting  but 
the  stately  chateau,  the  vineyard,  and  the 
hamlet  to  complete  the  resemblance.  The 
latter,  therefore,  did  not  stop  to  speculate 
about  the  origin  of  this  champaign  coun- 
try, which  they  looked  upon  probably  as  of 
very  natural  occurrence;  whilst  to  us,  by 
the  contrast  just  referred  to,  it  is  the  very 
reverse.  On  the  other  hand,  one  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight  of  the  prairies  with' only 
their  strips  of  woodland  along  the  .water 
courses,  on  going  to  the  eastward,  would 


perhaps  feel  mote  surprise  than  the  western 
traveller  at  the  extent  of  the  fortdt,  and  ex- 
press greater  wonder  that  they  should  w 
far  have  escaped  the  devastations  of  the  fire 
and  the  hurricane. 

But  setting  aside  the  surprise,  we  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  these  land* 
clothed  with  trees,  may  well  ask  why  it  h 
that  these  western  plains  are  destitute  of 
timber.  The  phenomenon,  for  such  at  first 
sight  it  appears  to  be,  has  given  occasion 
for  much  speculation. 

It  has  been  suggested,^'  says  Judge 
Hall,  “that  the  prairies  were  caused  by 
hurricanes  which  had  blown  down  the  tim- 
ber, and  left  it  in  a condition  to  be  consumed 
by  fire,  after  it  had  become  dried  by  lying 
on  the  ground.  A single  glance  at  the  im- 
mense region  in  which  the  prairie  surface 
predominates  sufficiently  refutes  this  idea. 
Mr.  Kendall,  in  the  interesting  sketches  of 
incidents  connected  with  his  Santa  Fe  ex- 
pedition, mentions  a prairie  “of  ^ 
hundred  mid  fifty  mUes  m width,^*  Now,  al- 
though liurricanes  sometimes  extend  for 
many  miles  in  length,  their  track  is  always 
narrow,  and  often  but  a few  hundred  ywds 
in  breadth.  “And  it  is  a well-known  fact, 
that  whenever  the  timber  has  been  thus  pros- 
trated, a dense  and  tangled  thicket  shoots 
up  immediately,  and  protected  by  the  falfoo 
trees,  grows  with  uncommon  vigor.” 

Some  have  imagined  that  the  prairies  hare 
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been  the  bottom  of  lakes,  bat  this  hypothe- 
sis is  not  tenable.  For,  ‘‘as  a general  rule, 
the  prairies  are  highest  in  the  middle,  and 
have  a gradual  declivity  towards  the  sides ; 
and  when  we  reach  the  timber,  instead  of 
finding  banks  corresponding  with  the  shores 
of  a lake,  we  almost  invariably  discover 
valleys,  ravines,  and  water  courses,  consid- 
erably depressed  below  the  general  level  of 
the  plain.’’  And  again  as  a general  rule, 

the  prairie  surface  is  slightly,  but  decidedly 
convex.” 

General  Pike  attributed  the  destitution  of 
timber  upon  the  prairies  to  the  aridity  of  the 
soil,  which,  having  so  few  water  courses 
running  through  it,  and  these  being  princi- 
pally dry  in  summer,  has  never  afibrded 
moisture  sufficient  to  protect  the  growth. 
But  this  opinion  is  disproved,  not  only  by 
the  luxuriance  of  the  wild  growth,  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  soil  to  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  husbandry,  but  by  the  readiness 
with  which  forest  trees,  artificially  laid  out, 
take  root  and  flourish  in  the  prairie  soil.  A 
very  remarkable  instance  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  prairie  soil  becomes  covered  with 
timber,  when  protected  from  the  usual  cause 
of  its  absence,  namely  fire,  is  mentioned  by 
Judge  Hall,  as  having  fallen  under  his  ob- 
servation. An  individual  had  enclosed  a 
single  field  in  the  prairie,  in  which  com 
was  cultivated  for  several  years,  when  it 
was  abandoned,  and  the  rails  that  composed 
the  fence  carried  away.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  comers  of  the  fence,  and  a nar- 
row strip  on  each  side,  having  been  pro- 
tected from  the  fire  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  plough  on  the  other,  grew  up  in  bushes. 
After  the  field  was  deserted,  this  natural 
hedge  remained  for  years;  having  grown 
up  into  a row  of  tall  trees,  occupying  the 
former  line  of  the  fence,  while  the  interior 
of  the  square  became  also  covered  with 
brushwood ; and  thus  a grove  has  been 
formed,  which  bids  defiance  to  the  fire.” 

Stoddard,  in  his  Sketches  of  Louisiana,” 
says  that  the  prairies  were  probably  occa- 
sioned by  fire ; because  whenever  copses 
of  trees  are  found  on  them,  the  ground 
about  them  is  low,  and  too  moist  to  permit 
the  fire  to  pass  over  it.”  The  correct  ex- 
pr^ion  of  the  fact  we  apprehend  would  be 


this ; — On  low  and  moist  grounds  upon  the 
prairies,  copses  of  trees  are  found  that  re- 
sist the  ravages  of  the  fire. 

In  the  narrative  of  Major  Long’s  first 
expedition,  it  is  said : If  the  prairies  were 
at  any  former  period  covered  with  forests, 
it  may  be  easily  supposed,  the  yearly  devas- 
tations of  fires  breaking  out  in  dry  seasons, 
would  destroy  many  of  the  trees.  The  for- 
ests being  thus  broken,  the  growth  of  grass 
and  annual  plants  would  be  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  nakedness  of  the  soil,  and  the 
free  admission  of  the  rays  of  the  sun.  For- 
ests attract  rain,  and  impede  evaporation, 
while  the  reverberation  from  the  surface  of 
vast  plains  and  deserts,  tends  to  dissipate 
the  clouds  and  vapors  which  are  driven 
over  them  by  the  winds.  In  fertile  districts 
like  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi,  a heavy  annual  growth  of  her- 
baceous plants  is  produced,  which  after  the 
autumnal  frosts,  becomes  dry  and  peculiarly 
adapted  to  facilitate  and  extend  the  ravages 
of  fire.  In  a country  occupied  by  hunters, 
who  are  kindling  their  camp  fires  in  every 
part  of  the  forest,  and  who  often,  like  the 
Mongalls  in  the  grassy  deserts  of  Asia,  set 
fire  to  the  plains,  in  order  to  attract  her- 
bivorous animals  by  the  growth  of  tender 
and  nutritious  herbage  which  springs  up 
soon  after  the  burning,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
these  annual  conflagrations  could  not  fail 
to  happen.”  Doubtless  if  the  prairies  were 
at  any  former  period  covered  with  forests, 
the  most  efiectual  agent  that  could  be  em- 
ployed for  their  destmction  would  be  fire. 
It  would  require,  however,  we  apprehend,  a 
much  greater  conflagration  than  is  commonly 
produced  by  the  Indian  method  of  firing  not 
only  the  prairies,  but  the  woods  themselves, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  game. 
This  method  they  have  practised  at  all  times, 
certainly  with  the  effect  of  thinning,  but 
without  destroying  the  timber ; as  we  see 
from  the  immense  forests  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Missouri, 
that  were  once  also  annually  fired  by  the 
Indians,  and  are  now,  to  a more  limited  ex- 
tent, by  the  white  hunters,  to  bum  the  high 
grass,  in  order  the  better  to  see  their  game. 
This  practice,  which  effectually  destroyed 
the  undergrowth,  only  thinned  the  trees; 
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and  now  that  the  Indians  have  left  these 
countries,  we  find  the  undergrowth  occu- 
pying the  ground  again. 

But  the  general  and  most  popular  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  prairies  are  caused  by 
the  Indian  custom  of  annually  burning  the 
leaves  and  grass  in  autumn,  which  prevents 
the  growth  of  any  young  trees.  Time,  it  is 
thought,  will  thus  form  prairies ; for  some 
of  the  old  trees  annually  perishing,  and 
there  being  no  undergrowth  to  supply  their 
places,  they  become  thinner  every  year; 
and  as  they  diminish,  they  shade  the  grass 
less,  which  therefore  grows  more  luxuri- 
antly, and  when  a strong  wind  carries  a 
fire  through  the  dry  grass  and  leaves  which 
cover  the  earth  with  combustible  matter 
several  feet  deep,  the  volume  of  flame  de- 
stroys all  before  it.  After  a beginning  is 
made,  the  circle  widens  every  year,  until 
prairies  open  as  boundless  as  the  ocean. 
Young  growth  follows  the  civilized  settle- 
ments, since  the  settler  keeps  ofi*  those  an- 
nual burnings.  The  proof  advanced  for 
this  theory  is,  that  prairies  are  all  upon 
rich,  rolling,  and  comparatively  dry  soil, 
where  much  vegetable  matter  would  accu- 
mulate to  raise  the  flame,  and  but  little 
moisture  to  counteract  it.  This  opinion, 
which  is  the  most  generally  received,  is 
among  the  least  well  founded,  being  based 
altogether  upon  what  have  sometimes  been 
called  false  facts.  Thus  there  is  no  proof 
of  fires  in  the  woods  having  been  so  exten- 
sive or  destructive  as  it  supposes ; the  de- 
struction of  live  timber  being  a very  un- 
comnmn  occurrence ; and  the  fact  is  unde- 
niable that  where  woodland  and  prairie  are 
found  adjacent,  the  fire  ceases  to  display  the 
same  destructive  energy  in  the  former,  that 
it  exhibits  in  the  latter.  Again : the  edges 
of  the  prairie  do  not  exhibit  appearances  of 
encroachment  by  fire  on  the  timber ; but  on 
the  contrary,  the  woodland  seems  to  be  in- 
creasing ; and  it  is  much  more  common  to 
see  young  thickets  spreading  out  from  the 
woods  upon  the  plain,  than  to  behold  the 
stumps  and  trunks  of  trees,  which  had  been 
killed  by  fire.  The  conclusive  argument, 
however,  in  opposition  to  the  opinkm  above, 
is,  that  the  destruction  of  the  forest  b3r  fire 
would  have  taken  place  on  the  hiUs,  and  on 


lm)ken  grounds,  as  well  as  on  the  levels 
while  the  prairies  only  occupy  the  last. 

Before  proceeding  to  state  what  is  con- 
ceived to  1^  the  true  theory  of  the  prairies, 
it  may  be  well  to  convey  an  exact  impres- 
sion of  their  characteristic  features.  The 
following  graphic  description  by  Judge  Hall, 
will  doubtless  answer  the  purpose. 

By  those  who  have  never  seen  this  re> 
gion,”  says  the  Judge,  ^*a  very  tolerable 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  prairie  and  forest  alternate,  and  the  pro- 
portions of  each,  by  drawing  a colored  line 
of  irregular  breadth,  along  the  edges  of  aU 
the  water  courses  laid  down  in  the  map. 
The  border  thus  shaded,  which  would  re- 
present the  woodland  would  rary  in  width 
from  one  to  five  or  six  miles,  and  would 
sometimes  extend  to  twelve.  As  the  streams 
approached  each  other,  these  borders  would 
approximate,  or  come  into  contact;  and  aU 
the  intermediate  spaces  not  thus  colored 
would  be  prairie.  It  is  true,  therefore,  as  a 
general  rule,  in  relation  to  the  states  in 
which  the  prairies  are  situated,  that  where- 
ever  there  is  a considerable  tract  of  suriaoe, 
not  intersected  by  water  courses,  it  is  level, 
and  destitute  of  timber ; but  in  the  vicinity  of 
springs  and  streams,  the  country  is  clothed 
in  forest.” 

Taking  as  an  example  the  country  lying 
between  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  point  formed  by 
their  junction,  the  forest  covers  the  whole 
ground,  and  that  as  these  rivers  diverge,  the 
prairies  begin  to  intervene.  At  first  there 
is  only  an  occasional  meadow,  small,  and 
not  very  distinctly  defined.  Proceeding 
northward  the  timber  is  found  to  decrease, 
and  the  prairies  to  expand ; yet  the  plains 
are  still  comparatively  small,  wholly  un- 
connected with  each  other,  and  their  out- 
lines distinctly  marked  by  the  woodlands 
which  surround  and  separate  them.  They 
are  insulated  and  distinct  tracts  of  meadow 
land,  embosomed  in  the  forest  Advancing 
further  to  the  north,  the  prairie  surface  be- 
gins to  predominate ; the  prairies  now  be- 
come large,  and  communicate  with  each 
other  like  a chain  of  lakes,  by  means  of 
numerous  avenues  or  vistas ; still  however, 
the  traveller  is  surrounded  by  timber ; his 
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eye  never  loses  sight  of  the  deep  green  out- 
line, throwing  out  its  capes  and  headlands ; 
though  he  sees  no  more  than  dense  forests 
and  large  trees,  whose  deep  shade  almost 
appalled  him  in  the  more  southern  dis- 
trict.*' 

‘^Travelling  onward  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, the  prairies  continue  to  expand,  until 
we  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  one  vast 
plain.  In  the  country  over  which  we  have 
passed,  the  forest  is  interspersed  with  these 
interesting  plains ; here  the  prairie  is  stud- 
ded with  groves  and  copses,  and  the  streams 
fringed  with  strips  of  woodland.  The  eye 
sometimes  roves  over  an  immense  expanse 
clothed  with  grass,  discovering  no  other  ob- 
ject on  which  to  rest,  and  finding  no  limit 
to  its  vision  but  the  distant  horizon  ; while 
more  frequently  it  wanders  from  grove  to 
grove,  and  from  one  point  of  woodland  to 
another,  charmed  and  refreshed  by  an  end- 
less variety  of  scenic  beauty.** 

“ This  description  applies  chiefly  to 
Illinois,  from  a careful  inspection  of  which 
state  we  have  drawn  the  picture;  but  its 
general  outlines  are  true  of  Indiana  and 
Missouri,  and  are  applicable,  to  some  ex- 
tent, to  Ohio  and  Michigan.  But  if  our 
path  lie  still  farther  to  the  west,  and  con- 
duct us  to  the  wide  tracts  that  extend  from 
the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  to  those  of  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi,  we  arrive  at  a re- 
gion of  boundless  plains — boundless  to  the 
eye  of  the  traveller,  which  discovers  nothing 
but  the  verdant  carpet  and  the  blue  sky, 
without  a grove,  a tree,  or  a bush,  to  add 
variety  to  the  landscape,  and  where  the 
naked  meadow  often  commences  at  the 
very  margins  of  the  streams.** 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  from 
which  we  are  bound  to  consider  the  prairies, 
before  we  adopt  any  opinion  purely  hypo- 
thetical in  reference  to  the  cause  of  their 
present  condition  ; and  that  is  their  geologi- 
cal structure.  Now,  if  we  examine  them 
in  this  respect,  either  in  the  couUis  or 
chasms,  that  frequently  intersect  them,  or 
by  attending  to  the  materials,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  penetrate  through  in  sinking 
wells  into  them — these  materials  being, 
where  their  rocky  foundation  does  not  come 
up  to  the  surface  or  is  immediately  beneath 
VoL.  II.— No.  10. 


it,  almost  invariably  a vegetable  soil  of 
more  or  less  depth,  and  a thick  deposite  of 
plastic  clay  overlying  a bed  of  sand  or  im- 
mediately superimposed  upon  the  rock 

there  is  no  geologist  who  will  not  remain 
satisfied  that  they  are  the  ancient  floors  of 
the  ocean.  If  so,  when  the  ocean  waters 
first  abandoned  them  they  must  have  been 
without  plants,  and  the  naturalist  who  does 
not  admit  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous 
growth,  will  conclude  that  when  these  did 
make  their  appearance,  they  germinated 
from  seeds  derived  from  plants,  growing  on 
lands  left  with  a higher  level  than  the  sea 
that  receded  from  the  prairies.  Their  bor- 
ders would  be  planted  first,  and  by  such 
plants  as  will  grow  upon  the  scantiest  soil, 
and  so  on,  until  by  natural  and  well  under- 
stood causes  the  soil  had  acquired  depth 
enough  to  support  a hardier  and  more 
luxuriant  vegetation. 

Taking  however  a more  comprehensive 
view,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
suppose  that  the  first  covering  of  the  earth 
was  composed  of  those  plants  that  arrive  at 
maturity  in  the  shortest  time.  And  by 
whatever  method  it  may  be  thought  that 
plants  begin  first  to  germinate,  it  is  evident 
that  annual  plants  would  ripen  and  scatter 
their  seeds,  many  times,  before  trees  and 
even  shrubs  could  acquire  the  power  of 
reproducing  their  own  species.  In  the 
mean  time  the  propagation  of  the  latter 
would  be  retarded  by  a variety  of  causes — 
the  frost  would  nip  their  tender  stems  in 
winter — fire  would  consume,  or  the  blast 
would  shatter  them — and  the  wild  grazing 
animals  would  bite  them  ofiT,  or  tread  them 
under  foot;  while  many  of  their  seeds, 
particularly  such  as  assume  the  form  of  ; 
nuts  or  fruit,  would  be  devoured  by  ani- 
mals. The  grasses,  that  are  propagated 
both  by  the  root  and  by  seed,  are  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  almost  all  these  ca- 
sualties. Providence  has,  with  unerring 
wisdom,  fitted  every  production  of  nature 
to  sustain  itself  against  the  accidents  to 
which  it  is  most  exposed,  and  has  given  to 
these  plants  which  constitute  the  food  of 
animals,  a remarkable  tenacity  of  life;  so 
that  although  bitten  oflT,  and  trodden  down, 
and  even  scorched,  they  still  retain  the  vital 
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principle.  That  trees  have  likewise  a 
power  of  self-prolection,  is  evident  from 
their  present  existence  in  a state  of  nature. 
It  is  only  assumed,  therefore,  that  in  the 
earliest  state  of  being,  the  grasses  would 
have  the  advantage,  over  plants  of  less 
hardy,  and  of  slower  growth;  and  that 
when  both  are  struggling  for  the  possession 
of  the  soil,  the  former  would  at  first  gain 
the  ascendancy ; although  the  latter,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  superior  size  and  strength, 
would  finally,  whenever  they  got  possession 
of  any  portion  of  the  soil,  entirely  over- 
shadow and  destroy  their  humble  rivab. 

We  conclude  then,  that  most  of  the 
prairies  have  never,  since  the  ocean  left 
them,  been  covered  by  any  vegetables  of 
greater  importance  than  herbs  and  grasses, 
and  that  the  growth  of  the  timber  has  been 


prevented  by  the  cRuses  above  enumerated; 
the  principal  of  which  has  been  probablf 
the  annual  fires,  but  a very  efficient  one 
also  the  devastation  caused  by  the  teeth 
and  hoofs  of  the  buffalo.* 

♦ “ This  scareity  of  wood  in  the  western  regioM, 
so  rnneh  at  Tariaaea  with  what  is  seen  in  other 
of  North  America,  proceeds  from  two  prindpil 
causes.  In  the  plains  on  this  side  of  the  Platte  rirer, 
from  the  custom  which  the  Indians  who  lire  here 
have  adopted,  to  fire  their  prairies  towards  the  eai 
of  autumn,  in  order  to  hare  better  pasture  at  the  re* 
turn  of  spring : but  in  the  far  west,  where  the  la- 
dians  do  not  follow  this  practice  (because  they  fear 
to  drire  away  the  animals  that  are  necessary  hr 
their  subsistence,  or  to  expose  tbemselres  to  be 
discovered  1^  the  strolling  partiesof  their  enemies), 
it  proceeds  from  the  natnre  of  the  soil,  which,  heiag 
a mixture  of  sand  and  light  earth,  is  erery 
so  very  barren,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  ab- 
ay  nth  that  covers  the  plains,  and  the  gloomy  Te^ 
dure  that  shades  the  mountains,  vegeti^os  m eon- 
fined  to  the  vicinity  of  rivers, — a circumstaace 
which  renders  a jonrncy  through  the  far  west  ei- 
tremely  long  and  tedious.’* — ItuUan  AMrrtcto. 
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non  THI  PBEKOH  Of  OOUltT  XSVICK  MiJSTU. 


A TRUE  STORY. 


When  they  thrust  me  fhmi  my  native  land, 

Didst  thou  stand  fbrth,  my  finn  and  fhitbful  guide. 

And  now,  beloved  daughter,  to  tby  sire 

What  errand  dost  thou  bear?  What  weighty  cause 

Moved  thee  to  quit  tby  heme  ? 

ToU  is  light. 

When  we  but  labor  in  a parent’s  cause. 

(Edijna  at  Colonos. 


Tie  pious  fortitude  and  courage  of  a 
poor  girl,  who,  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  wandered  from 
Siberia  to  St  Petersburg,  to  obtain  the  lib- 
erty of  her  exiled  parents,  attracted  suffi- 
cient public  attention  to  induce  a celebrated 
authoress  to  transibrm  her  into  the  heroine 
of  a novel.  But  those  who  knew  her  per- 
sonally are  apt  to  regret  that  adventures 
and  ideas  of  a romantic  nature  had  been 
ascribed  to  a generous  but  sober-minded 
girl,  who  never  feh  any  other  passion  than 
the  most  exalted  fondness  for  her  parents, 
and  who  derived  from  that  exclusive  feel- 
ing the  first  impulse  for  attempting  a most 
adventurous  undertaking,  and  the  strength 
to  carry  it  into  execution. 




The  simple  and  unadorned  nairaiire  o 
her  toils,  is  perhaps  not  fitted  to  prodac® 
the  breathless  interest  which  we  someliines 
feel  for  imaginary  vicissitudes,  ^ 
beings  of  unreal  existence ; but  we  beue 
that  her  story,  though  possessing  only  ® 
merit  of  truth,  will  be  read  by  toanj 
some  pleasure.  ^ 

Her  name  was  Prascovia 
fhtber  belonged  to  a noble  family  of 
nia,  was  bom  in  Hungiia, 
dents  conducted  his  parents,  and  ^ 

some  time  in  the  Black-Hussars ; but  w 
early  in  life  to  Russia,  married,  and 
in  the  military  service  of  that  country,  ^ 
was  in  fact  his  own.  He  made 
campaigns  against  the  Turks^and^^  | 
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the  storming  of  Ismail  and  Otchakoff.  His 
gallant  conduct  won  him  the  esteem  of  his 
regiment  The  cause  of  his  exile  to  Sibe- 
ria is  not  known,  his  trial,  and  the  re-ex- 
amination of  it  in  latter  times,  having  re- 
mained a secret  Some  persons  pretended 
to  know  that  he  had  been  accused  of  in- 
subordination by  his  commanding  officer, 
who  was  unfriendly  to  him.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  it,  he  had  been 
in  Siberia  fourteen  years  when  his  daughter 
undertook  her  journey  to  St  Petersburg. 
The  place  of  his  banishment  was  Ischim, 
a village  on  t)ie  frontiers  of  the  government 
of  Tobolsk : he  lived  there  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  upon  the  small  aUowauce  of  ten 
kopecks  a ^y,  which  is  paid  to  the  pri- 
soners who  are  not  condemned  to  hard 
labor. 

Young  Prascovia  contributed  by  her  in- 
dustry to  the  subsistence  of  her  parents. 
She  lent  her  services  to  the  laundresses  of 
the  village,  or  made  herself  useful  at  har- 
vest time  in  the  fields,  and  worked  as  hard 
as  her  strength  permitted.  Rye,  eggs,  and 
vegetables,  were  the  reward  of  her  exer- 
tions. She  was  a child  when  she  arrived 
in  Siberia ; and  having  never  known  a more 
comfortable  life,  she  gave  herself  up  most 
cheerfully  to  continual  labor,  though  it  often 
exceeded  her  physical  strength.  Her  deli- 
cate hands  seemed  destined  for  different  oc- 
cupations. Her  mother,  whose  whole  time 
was  occupied  in  the  management  of  her  poor 
household,  seemed  to  bear  patiently  her  de- 
plorable situation ; but  her  father,  who  had 
been  from  his  youth  accustomed  to  the  ac- 
tive life  of  a soldier,  had  never  learned  to 
resign  himself  to  his  fate,  and  oflen  yielded 
to  a despondency  and  despair  which  no 
misfortune,  however  great,  can  excuse. 
Although  he  endeavored  to  conceal  from 
Prascovia  the  grief  that  preyed  upon  his 
mind,  she  had  been  too  often,  either  by  ac- 
cident or  through  her  attention  to  all  that 
concerned  him,  a secret  witness  of  his  de- 
jection, not  to  reflect  on  the  cruel  situation 
of  her  parents,  long  before  they  imagined 
that  she  was  aware  of  their  sufferings. 

The  governor  of  Siberia  bad  never  re- 
plied to  the  supplications  which  Lopouloff 
had  addressed  to  hkn  from  time  to  time ; an 


officer,  however,  having  passed  with  des- 
patches, through  Ischim,  and  having  pro- 
mised him,  not  only  to  deliver  to  the  gov- 
ernor his  letters,  but  to  second  his  requests, 
the  unfortunate  exile  entertained  for  a while 
some  hopes  of  liberty  or  relief.  But  the 
few  travellers  and  messengers  that  arrived 
from  Tobobk,  added  only  disappointments 
to  actual  and  increased  sufferings. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  distressing  mo- 
ments that  Prascovia,  on  her  return  from 
her  labors  in  the  fields,  found  her  mother 
bathed  in  tears,  and  was  alarmed  by  the 
mortal  paleness  and  the  bewildered  looks  of 
her  father.  There  you  see,”  exclaimed 
he,  when  she  entered  this  abode  of  sorrow, 

the  object  of  my  greatest  grief ; this  is  the 
child  whom  Providence  has  given  me  in 
its  wrath,  to  increase  my  sufferings  by  hers, 
to  make  me  witness  of  her  gradual  decay, 
when  wasted  by  incessant  toil,  so  that  the 
name  of  father,  which  is  a blessing  to  all 
oUiers,  is  to  me  the  strongest  proof  of  hea^ 
ven’s  malediction.”  Poor  Prascovia,  fright- 
ened to  death, clung  to  his  knees,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  her  mother  and  by  their  united 
entreaties,  Lopouloff  recovered  gradually 
his  self-possession : but  this  scene  had  made 
a strong  impression  upon  her  mind.  Her 
parents  had,  for  the  first  time,  openly  spo- 
ken in  her  presence  of  their  hopeless  situa- 
tion, and  for  the  first  time  she  had  been 
permitted  to  sympathise  in  their  sorrows. 
She  was  then  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
at  that  time,  the  idea  of  endeavoring  to  ob- 
tain her  father’s  pardon  entered  her  mind ; 
or,  according  to  her  own  account,  one  day 
when  she  had  been  praying,  ‘‘  it  crossed 
her  like  lightning,  and  caused  in  her  an  un- 
speakable emotion.”  She  was  persuaded 
that  it  was  an  inspiration  of  Providence,  and 
this  belief  supported  her  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances. 

The  hope  of  pardon  and  of  liberty  had 
never  before  cheered  her  heart.  It  filled  her 
now  with  delight.  She  threw  hqrself  anew 
on  her  knees  and  prayed  with  fervor;  but  her 
imagination  was  so  disquieted  that  she 
knew  not  exactly  what  she  should  implore 
from  the  divine  mercy,  all  the  ordinary  train 
of  her  ideas  being  lost  in  the  nameless  joy 
she  experienced.  Soon,  however,  the  re- 
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solution  of  going  to  St.  Petersburg,  with 
the  purpose  of  throwing  herself  at  the  em- 
peror^s  feet,  to  obtain  her  father’s  liberty, 
grew  more  and  more  distinct  in  her  mind, 
and  became  the  prevailing  subject  of  her 
thoughts. 

She  had  long  since  resorted  to  a favorite 
place  on  the  skirts  oF  a neighboring  wood, 
where  she  loved  to  pray ; but  now  she  vi- 
sited it  oftener  than  ever.  Occupied  exclu- 
sively with  her  great  project,  she  implored 
heaven  with  all  the  ardor  of  her  soul,  to 
favor,  to  protect  it,  and  to  give  her  sufficient 
fortitude  and  means  to  accomplish  it.  She 
was,  therefore,  often  somewhat  negligent 
in  her  usual  occupations,  and  was  up- 
braided by  her  parents.  For  a long  time 
she  did  not  dare  to  disclose  to  them  the  en- 
terprise she  meditated.  Her  courage  failed 
her,  whenever  she  attempted  an  explana- 
tion, in  which  she  could  discern  little  pro- 
bability of  success.  But  when  she  became 
convinced  that  she  had  sufficiently  matured 
her  design,  she  fixed  a day  when  she  sbopld 
disclose  it  to  her  parents,  firmly  resolved  to 
overcome  on  that  occasion  her  natural  ti- 
midity. 

On  that  day,  Prascovia  went,  early  in 
the  morning,  to  the  forest,  to  implore  from 
heaven  that  courage  and  eloquence  which 
she  deemed  necessary  to  convince  her  pa- 
rents. She  returned  home  afterwards,  with 
no  other  uncertainty,  but  to  which  of  her 
parents  she  was  about  to  reveal  her  project. 
The  first  she  should  meet  was  to  be  her  con- 
fidant : she  rather  hoped  to  meet  her  mother, 
on  whose  indulgence  she  trusted  the  most 
But  when  she  approached  the  house,  she 
saw  her  father,  seated  on  a bench  before  the 
door,  smoking  his  pipe.  She  addressed  him 
with  great  courage,  explained,  in  part,  her 
views,  and  solicited,  with  all  the  eloquence 
which  she  could  command,  permission  to 
depart  for  the  metropolis.  When  she  had 
concluded,  her  father,  who  had  not  inter- 
rupted her  speech,  took  her  hand  with  great 
gravity,  and  entering  with  her  into  the  room, 
where  his  wife  was  preparing  dinner,  he 
exclaimed  : “My  wife,  good  news f we 
have  a powerful  protector!  Prascovia  is 
on  her  way  to  St  Petersburg,  and  is  good 
enough  to  promise  to  intercede  in  our  be- 


half with  the  emperor!”  LopoulofiT  re- 
peated, in  a tone  of  irony,  his  whole  con- 
versation with  his  daughter.  **  She  would 
do  better,”  said  her  mother,  “ to  mind  her 
business,  instead  of  dreaming  of  such  fol^ 
lies.”  The  poor  girl  had  mustered  courage 
against  the  anger  of  her  parents,  but  she 
was  unprepared  to  see  her  hopes  brought 
to  the  test  of  ridicule  and  irony.  She  wept 
bitterly.  The  gay  humor  which  her  father 
had  indulged  for  a moment,  gave  way  to 
his  usual  austerity ; but  while  he  reproved 
her  for  weeping,  her  mother  caught  her  to 
her  bosom,  smiled,  and  reac)iing  a towel, 
said  to  her,  in  a coaxing  tone:  **Come, 
come,  child,  clean  the  table  for  dinner,  and 
thou  canst  afterwards  think  more  at  leisure 
of  thy  journey  to  St.  Petersburg.” 

Such  treatment  was  more  apt  to  dissuade 
Prascovia  from  her  projects,  than  the  se- 
verest upbraiding,  and  the  worst  usage. 
The  humiliation  of  seeing  herself  treated  like 
a child,did  not,  however,  long  oppress  her, or 
prevail  for  a moment  over  her  natural  con- 
sistency. The  difficulty  of  the  first  step 
was  surmounted : she  touched,  afterwards, 
repeatedly,  on  the  sulgect,  and  her  entrea- 
ties were  so  frequent  and  urgent,  that  her 
father  became  angry,  reproved  her  most 
seriously,  and  commanded  her  never  more 
to  speak  of  her  plans  of  deliverance.  Her 
mother  proceeded  with  somewhat  more  gen- 
tleness to  convince  her  that  she  was  yet  too 
young  to  meddle  with  such  serious  busi- 
ness. 

This  result  of  her  first  endeavors  pre- 
vented Prascovia  for  three  years  from  re- 
newing her  entreaties  with  her  parents.  In 
that  interval  of  time  she  was  obliged  to 
attend  her  mother  in  an  obstinate  illness, 
which  alone  would  have  obliged  her  to 
postpone  her  journey,  but  never  did  she 
permit  a day  to  pass,  without  including  in 
her  ordinary  prayers  a fervent  petition  that 
she  might  obtain  from  her  father  the  de- 
sired permission ; and  the  more  she  prayed, 
the  more  she  became  persuaded  that  God 
would  grant  her  request. 

Such  a religious  disposition  and  confi- 
dence in  a girl  of  her  age,  is  so  much  the 
more  surprising,  as  they  were  not  the  fruit 
of  her  education.  Though  her  father  was 
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not  irreligious^  he  did  not  set  her  an  ex- 
ample of  fervent  and  real  piety ; and  even 
her  mother,  who  was  moie  attenti^  to 
these  higher  duties,  was  too  little  informed 
to  awaken  piety  in  hearts  that  were  unpre- 
pared for  religious  culture.  But  Prascovia 
needed  neither  encouragement  nor  advice. 
To  an  exquisite  sensibility,  she  united  an 
excellent  judgment,  which,  in  the  last  three 
years,  had  acquired  so  much  strength,  that 
her  parents  began  to  listen,  in  their  debates 
and  domestic  concerns,  to  her  remarks,  and 
she  obtained  insensibly  a sufficient  ascen- 
i dancy  over  them  to  propose  again,  and  to 
support  with  less  hesitation,  her  great  pro- 
ject. Yet  her  parents,  in  losing  the  advan- 
tage they  had  over  her,  in  laughing  at  her 
presumption,  did  not  render  their  resist- 
ance and  objections  less  painful  to  her  by 
representing  how  much  her  absence  would 
increase  their  difficulties.  With  tears  and 
a thousand  endearments  they  told  her  that 
they  had  neither  friends  nor  resources  of 
any  kind  in  Russia,  and  that  upon  her  de- 
pended all  their  comfort,  and  in  part  their 
subsistence.  “ Could  she  leave  her  parents 
in  a desert,’^  they  asked  her,  to  undertake 
a distant  journey,  which  might  prove  fatal 
to  herself,  and  imbitter  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  instead  of  procuring  them  their  lib- 
erty Prascovia  could  only  answer  with 
tears  such  reasoning ; but,  far  from  waver- 
ing in  her  determination,  she  grew  every 
day  more  resolute  and  confident 

The  opposition  of  her  parents  was  not 
the  only,  nor  the  greatest  obstacle  she  had 
to  overcome.  She  could  not  set  out  on  her 
pilgrimage,  nor  even  leave  her  village,  with- 
out a passport  In  not  answering  the  let- 
ters of  her  father,  the  governor  of  Tobolsk 
had  given  no  encouragement  to  the  hope 
that  he  would  favor  her  plan. 

Fortunately  for  her,  there  was  in  the  vil- 
lage another  prisoner,  bom  in  Russia,  and 
son  of  a German  tailor.  This  man  had 
been  servant  to  a student  in  the  university 
of  Moscow,  and  had,  on  the  strength  of 
that  connection,  assumed  the  reputation  of 
a free-thinker  amongst  the  rude  villagers 
and  prisoners,  to  whom  he  rendered  him- 
self serviceable,  by  his  exertions  in  the 
useful  art  of  his  lather.  He  sometimes 


visited  Lopouloflf,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
was  permitted  to  laugh  at  his  daughter,  and 
to  nickname  her  “St  Prascovia.’^  She 
did  not  much  care  for  it,  but  supposing  that 
an  unbeliever  must  at  least  know  how  to 
write,  she  hoped  he  would  prepare  for  her 
a petition  to  the  governor,  which  she  thought 
her  father  would  readily  consent  to  send,  if 
he  had  no  other  trouble  than  to  sign  it 
It  happened  that  one  evening,  when  she 
was  about  to  pack  up  the  linen  which  she 
bad  washed  in  the  river,  and  was  turning 
her  steps  homeward,  Neyler  (for  that  was 
the  name  of  the  free-thinker)  met  her  while 
she  was  making  the  sign  of  the  cross — an 
usual  acccompaniment  to  prayers  in  her 
religion.  Neyler  said  to  the  poor  girl : “ Had 
you  made  some  more  gesticulations  of  that 
sort,  your  linen,  by  a miracle,  would  have 
returned  home  without  your  being  at  the 
trouble  of  carrying  it  on  your  back ; but  I 
will  do  as  much  for  you  without  entreaties,, 
and  show  you  that  infidels,  whom  you  hate 
so  much,  are  glad  to  help  their  neighbors.” 
He  did  not  give  her  time  to  make  any  ob- 
jection, but  taking  the  parcel,  he  went  dong 
with  her  towards  the  village.  As  they  pro- 
ceeded, it  occurred  to  Prascovia,  that  the 
“ philosopher  ” might  be  in  a mood  of  ex- 
tending farther  his  services  to  her,  and  write 
the  petition  to  the  governor ; but  his  science 
did  not  go  so  far.  He  pretended  that  since 
he  had  begun  his  handicraft,  he  had  bidden 
adieu  to  all  literary  pursuits,  but  he  fortu- 
nately knew  a man  who  could  render  her 
the  service  she  desired.  Prascovia  felt 
obliged  for  the  information  he  gave  her 
about  that  individual,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
thought  that  she  should,  not  later  than  the 
next  day,  make  a decisive  step  towards  the 
execution  of  her  great  project  When  she 
entered  the  habitation  of  her  parents,  she 
found  them  in  company  with  some  of  their 
acquaintance,  to  whom  Neyler  immediately 
imparted  the  service  be  had  rendered  her, 
in  sparing  her  the  trouble  of  working  mira- 
cles by  her  prayers.  He  was  not  a little 
disconcerted,  when  Prascovia  said,  in  an- 
swer to  this  and  some  other  silly  jests  of 
the  same  sort;  “Why  should  I not  put 
my  whole  confidence  in  the  divine  good- 
ness, when  1 remember  that  after  a 
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prayer,  a professed  inddel  voluntarily  ren- 
dered me  his  services : was  not  that  a mira- 
cle The  whole  company  laughed  hear- 
tily at  the  discomfited  tailor,  who,  instead 
of  waiting  for  better  success  on  a new  at- 
tack, silently  strutted  off. 

The  next  day,  Prascovia  called  on  the 
person  whom  Neyler  had  mentioned  to  her, 
and  who  promised  to  write  the  petition,  in 
the  requisite  form,  but  informed  her  that 
she,  and  not  her  father,  ought  to  sign  it 
After  some  new  difficulties,  her  father  at 
last  yielded,  and  forwarded  the  petition,  with 
a letter  of  his  own,  relative  to  his  personal 
situation. 

From  that  moment  Prascovia  ceased  to 
feel  unhappy,  her  health  improved  rapidly, 
and  her  parents  wondered  and  rejoiced  to 
see  her  suddenly  recover  her  former  gaiety. 
This  change  had  no  other  source  than  a 
strong  conviction  that  she  should  obtain  the 
«rde8ired  passport,  and  an  unlimited  confi- 
dence in  the  protection  of  her  Creator.  She 
often  extended  her  walks  far  on  the  road  of 
Tobolsk,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  a state 
messenger.  For  some  time  she  regularly 
called  on  the  old  soldier  who  distributed  the 
letters,  at  the  place  where  the  post  horses 
were  kept;  but  she  was  soon  discouraged 
from  repeating  her  inquiries,  by  the  rude- 
ness with  which  the  man  in  office  received 
her,  and  by  the  jests  in  which  he  indulged 
on  her  projected  pilgrimage. 

Nearly  six  months  had  already  elapsed 
since  Lopouloff  had  forwarded  the  petition, 
when  a person  came  to  inform  him  that  a 
messenger,  just  arrived  at  the  post-house, 
had  brought  several  letters.  Prascovia  ran 
in  all  haste,  and  was  followed  by  her  pa- 
rents. When  Lopouloff  had  reached  the 
place  and  told  his  name,  the  messenger  de- 
livered to  him  a sealed  packet,  containing  a 
passport  for  his  daughter,  and  asked  for  a 
receipt.  This  was  a moment  of  great  joy 
for  the  whole  family.  In  the  entire  aban- 
donment in  which  they  had  been  left  for 
many  years,  the  granted  passport  seemed 
to  them  a great  mark  of  protection.  Yet 
there  was  no  answer  to  the  requests  which 
Lopouloff  had  addressed  to  the  governor  on 
his  own  affairs.  His  daughter  being  nei- 
ther slave  nor  prisoner,  could  not  be  re- 


tained in  Siberia  against  her  will,  and  the 
passport  was,  therefore,  in  fact,  but  an  act 
of  stHct  justice.  The  silence  of  the  gover- 
nor as  to  what  might  be  considered  a reli- 
ance on  the  emperor's  mercy  and  forgive^ 
ness,  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  prove  that 
he  did  not  in  any  way  feel  himself  aotbor- 
ised  to  mitigate  hia  tnfferings. 

Inferences  and  reflections  of  such  a na- 
ture, soon  damped  the  first  joyous  emotkms 
of  his  heart  Lopouloff  took  the  passport, 
and,  in  a fit  of  disappointment  and  ill-ho- 
mor,  protested  that  he  had  petitioned  for  it, 
in  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  refused, 
like  his  other  requests,  and  only  to  free  him- 
self from  the  importunities  of  his  daughter. 

Prascovia  followed  her  parents  to  their 
habitation  without  uttering  a single  word, 
but  full  of  hope,  and  thanking  God  for 
having  heard  her  prayers.  Her  father  en- 
veloped her  passport  in  a handkerchief,  and 
laid  it  between  his  clothes.  Prascovia  was 
glad  to  observe  that  he  took  so  much  care 
of  it,  for  she  had  feared  he  would  tear  it 
into  pieces,  and  she  ascribed  that  behavior 
to  a particular  design  of  Providence,  who 
judged  probably  that  the  propitious  mo- 
ment for  executing  her  plan  was  not  yet 
arrived.  She  hastened  to  her  ordinary  re- 
treat in  the  grove,  where  she  passed  two 
hours  in  fervent  devotion.  Her  prayers 
were  rather  thanksgivings  than  new  peti- 
tions. Her  heart  beat  with  joyous  presen- 
timents ; all  her  anxieties  were  at  an  end, 
and  her  piety  increased  her  transports. 

These  details  may  at  first  seem  too  mi- 
nute : but  when  we  shall  have  shown  how 
the  enterprise  of  this  poor  girl  was  success- 
ful beyond  her  own  hopes,  against  all  pro- 
bability,— and  notwithstanding  the  number- 
less difficulties  which  she  had  to  encounter, 
our  readers  will  be  convinced,  that  no  hu- 
man agency  could  have  lent  her  the  nece^ 
sary  strength,  and  that  she  could  owe  it 
only  to  that  “ Faith  which  overcomes  the 
world."  Prascovia  saw  the  will  of  heaven 
in  every  event : My  confidence  in  God,' 
said  she  often  afterwards,  “ has  been  fre- 
quently put  to  severe  trials,  but  was  never 
deceived."  An  incident  which  occurred,  a 
few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  messen^r> 
would  have  strengthened  her  courage, 
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had  not  been  still  more  calculated  to  dimin- 
ish the  resistance  of  her  parents.  Her 
mother  could  not  be  called  a superstitious 
woman,  but  she  endeavored  often  to  beguile 
her  actual  cares,  by  endeavoring  to  explain 
certain  incidents  of  her  monotonous  life,  as 
prognostics  of  better  times ; and,  without 
believing  in  good  or  evil  days,  she  carefully 
avoided  beginning  any  thing  on  a Sunday ; 
and,  when  salt  was  dropped  on  the  table, 
regarded  it  as  an  accident,  if  not  absolutely 
ominous,  at  least  not  perfectly  indififerent. 
She  sometimes  opened  the  Bible,  to  find  in 
the  first  passage  that  should  present  itself, 
something  that  might  bear  on  her  situation, 
or  furnish  a lucky  omen,  a practice  quite 
common  in  Russia,  for  investigating  tlfe 
secrets  of  futurity.  If  the  passage  in  Scrip- 
ture is  insignificant,  the  book  is  closed  and 
consulted  again,  and,  by  a “liberal  con- 
struction,” an  ingenious  mind  is  not  long 
without  finding  what  it  desires.  Those 
who  are  under  the  pressure  of  misfortune, 
readily  believe  all  that  can  mitigate  their 
sorrows,  and,  without  giving  implicit  faith 
to  such  presages,  experience  some  relief, 
never  probably  remembering  their  fallacy, 
when  wanting  and  seeking  new  consola- 
tion. 

Lopouloff  ordinarily  read  to  his  family, 
every  evening,  a chapter  of  Scripture,  and 
explained  the  Sclavonish  words  which  his 
wife  and  daughter  did  not  understand ; the 
latter  waited  always  anxiously  for  such  in- 
struction. At  the  close  of  a melancholy 
evening,  they  were  sitting  silently  at  the 
table,  the  Bible  before  them,  after  the  usual 
lecture,  when  Prascovia,  without  any  other 
view  than  to  re-animate  the  conversation, 
begged  her  mother  to  read  the  eleventh  line 
of  the  right  page,  wherever  she  should 
open  the  book.  The  mother  took  it  spee- 
dily, opened  it  with  a pin,  and  counting  the 
lines,  she  read  aloud  the  eleventh,  contain- 
ing these  words ; “ And  the  angel  of  God 
called  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven,  and  said 
unto  her:  what  aileth  thee,  Hagar?  fear 
not.”  This  passage  seemed  to  have  a 
striking  application  to  the  journey  she 
meditated.  With  enthusiastic  joy,  she 
seized  the  Bible,  and  kissed  several  times 
the  auspicious  page.  “This  is  truly  re- 


markable,” said  the  mother,  fixing  her  eyes 
on  her  husband.  But  he  was  not  prone  to 
favor  their  opinions,  and  declaimed  violently 
against  these  superstitions  : “ Do  you  ima- 
gine,” said  he,  “ that  a human  creature  can 
interrogate  the  Almighty,  by  opening  a 
book  at  random  with  a pin,  and  that  He 
would  condescend  to  indulge  your  foolish 
whims? — ^no  doubt,”  added  he,  addressing 
himself  to  his  daughter,  “no  doubt  an 
angel  will  be  ready  to  accompany  you  in 
your  peregrination,  and  minister  to  all  your 
wants.  Do  you  not  see  the  folly  of  indulg- 
ing such  ridiculous  fancies  ?” 

Prascovia  replied,  that  she  was  far  from 
expecting  that  an  angel  would  appear  to 
assist  her  in  her  undertaking ; “ but,”  said 
she,  “ I believe  firmly,  that  my  guardian 
angel  will  not  forsake  me,  and  that  the  ob- 
ject of  my  hopes  will  be  ultimately  accom- 
plished, though  1 should  even  abandon  it.” 
Lopouloff  felt  his  resolution  shaken  by  this 
strange  perseverance;  yet  another  month 
passed,  without  any  further  discourse  about 
Prascovia^s  departure.  She  became  silent 
and  pensive ; courted  solitude ; spent  more 
time  than  ever  in  the  place  where  she 
prayed,  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her 
usual  tenderness  for  her  parents.  They  be- 
gan to  fear  that  she  was  serious,  when  she 
threatened  to  depart  without  the  passport, 
and  their  anxiety  increased  whenever  she 
returned  later  than  usual.  One  day  they 
had  already  given  up  the  hope  of  seeing 
her  again.  Prascovia,  on  returning  from 
church,  whither  she  had  gone  alone,  had 
accompanied  a few  peasant  girls  to  a ham- 
let in  the  neighborhood,  and  had  spent 
several  hours  there.  When  she  came  home, 
her  mother  took  her  in  her  arms,  and  said 
to  her,  with  a faltering  voice : “ Thou  hast 
been  very  late,  Prascovia;  we  feared  that 
thou  hadst  gone  forever.”  “ You  will 
soon  have  that  mortification,”  replied  her 
daughter,  “ if  you  do  not  give  me  the  pass- 
port, and  you  will  then  regret  having  re- 
fused it,  and  parted  with  me,  without  giv- 
ing me  your  blessings.”  In  saying  these 
words,  she  did  not  return  the  caresses  of 
her  mother,  whom  her  melancholy  and 
altered  voice  affected  deeply.  Anxious  to 
tranquillize  her,  the  poor  mother  promised 
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I not  to  combat  in  future  her  determination^ 
but  to  let  it  depend  entirely  on  herself  and 
her  father.  Prascovia  did  not  urge  her^  but 
her  profound  distress  was  more  persuasive 
than  the  liveliest  entreaties^  and  her  father 
also  felt  sadly  her  alteration.  One  morning, 
his  wife  begged  him  to  bring  some  potatoes 
from  the  small  garden  which  they  culti> 
vated.  Lost  in  a train  of  gloomy  reflec- 
tions, be  seemed  at  first  not  to  listen  to  her ; 
but  recovering  suddenly,  he  roused  himself 

Iand  said  : Come,  help  thyself,  and  I will 
help  thee.”  When  he  had  finished  these 
^ words,  he  took  a hoe  and  went  into  the 
\ garden ; his  daughter  followed  him : Yes, 

: father,  we  must  help  ourselves,  when  we 
; labor  under  misfortunes,  and  I hope  that 
: God  will  graciously  aid  me  in  the  entreaties 
I come  to  make  you,  and  that  He  will  move 
your  heart.  Give  me  the  passport,  dear 
and  unfortunate  father ! believe,  oh  believe, 

; it  is  the  will  of  the  Almighty ! can  you 
wish  to  force  your  daughter  to  disobey 
you?”  All  the  while  she  addressed  her 
father,  she  embraced  his  knees,  and  endea- 
vored, by  that  mixture  of  .firmness  and  hu- 
mility, to  inspire  him  with  the  hopes  which 
filled  her  own  heart.  Her  mother  having 
i joined  them,  she  begged  her  to  help  her  to 
i convince  her  father;  but  the  good  woman 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  do  it.  She  could 
; master  her  feelings  sufficiently  to  consent 
to  her  daughter’s  departure,  but  she  had  not 
courage  to  advise  her  husband  to  follow  her 
example.  However,  Lopouloff  could  no 
: longer  resist  such  affecting  entreaties,  and 
he  saw,  besides,  too  clearly,  the  decided 
character  of  his  daughter : How  dissuade 
this  child  ?”  exclaimed  he ; we  must  let 
her  do  her  will.”  Enraptured  with  these 
words,  Prascovia  threw  herself  on  his  neck. 
Be  sure,  dear,  dear  father,”  said  she,  co- 


vering him  with  kisses,  be  sure  that  jou 
will  not  repent  having  complied  with  mjr 
wishes.  I will  go,  yes,  I will  go  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg; I will  kneel  before  the  emperor  ; 
and  Providence,  who  inspired  the  thought, 
and  touched  my  heart,  will  move  also  that 
of  our  good  sovereign  in  your  favor.” — 
**  Dost  thou  think,  poor  child,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  address  an  emperor,  as  thou  speak- 
est  to  thy  father?  Sentinels  watch  at  every 
entry  of  his  palace,  and  thou  wilt  never 
find  means  to  pass  its  threshold.  A poor 
beggar  girl,  without  clothes  and  without  re^ 
commendation,  how  couldst  thou  dare  to 
appear  before  him ; or  who  would  present 
thee  or  befriend  thee  ?” 

^ Prascovia  could  not  gainsay  the  ordinary 
probability  of  a failure,  but  did  not  yield  to 
it.  A secret  presentiment  triumphed  in  her 
bosom  over  the  ordinary  suggestions  of  rea- 
son. I too  feel  the  fears  with  which  your 
kindness  for  me  fills  you,”  she  replied, 
but  what  are  they  in  comparison  with  my 
hopes  ? Think  only,  dear  father ; remem- 
ber how  many  unexpected  favors  God  has 
already  granted  me,  because  I had  put  my 
trust  in  Him ! When  1 had  not  the  least 
hope  of  obtaining  a passport.  He  sent  an 
infidel  to  point  out  to  me  the  means  of  ob- 
taining it.  The  Almighty  softened  the  heart 
of  the  inexorable  governor  of  Tobolsk. 
Lastly,  has  He  not  overcome  your  reluc- 
tance, and  obliged  you  to  consent  to  my 
departure  ? Be,  therefore,  certain,  my  dear 
father,  that  Providence,  who  alone  could 
have  enabled  me  to  triumph  over  so  many 
obstacles,  and  who  has  protected  me  untU 
now,  will  know  how  to  carry  me  safely  to 
the  feet  of  our  Sovereign.  Providence  will 
put  in  my  mouth  convincing  words,  and 
your  liberty  shall  reward  you  for  the  per- 
mission you  have  given  me.” 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  CATHOUC  WORLD. 
Bishoprics  and  their  respective  population. 


Latin  Rite. 


8taf«.  Aixbb'e 

Albania  and  Epirus 2 

Austria, 9 

Baden, I 

Bavaria, 2 

Belgium, 1 

Cracovia, — 

France, 15 

Greece, 1 

Hanover — 

Hesse,  Granduchy,...  . — 

Hohenzollem  Becbingen,- 
Hungaiy, S 


Ireland, 4 

23 

27 

7,500,000 

Ionian  Islands 1 

1 

2 

2,630 

Islands  of  Archipelago,. — 

1 

1 

160 

Lombardy,  Ven 2 

17 

19 

4,645,594 

Lucca,  Duchy, . . . 1 

— 

1 

168,198 

Malta  and  Gozo 1 

— 

1 

109,000 

Modena,  Duchy 2 

2 

4 

378,000 

Monaco,  Princip — 

— 

— 

6,500 

Papal  States, 9 

59 

68 

2,732,436 

Parma,  Duchy, 2 

4 

6 

476,187 

Poland,  Russian 1 

8 

9 

3.887,313 

Portugal, 4 

17 

21 

3,649.420 

Prussia, 2 

6 

8 

5,612,556 

Rhenish  Provinces,.., . . .1 

4 

5 

Russian  Empire, 2 

5 

7 

5,590,000 

San  Marino,  Republic,. — 

— 

— 

7,600 

Sardinia, 7 

34 

41 

4,6o0,350 

Servia, 1 

— 

1 

10,000 

Spain, 8 

51 

59 

12,286,941 

Switzerland, — 

4 

4 

882,854 

Two  Sicilies, 22 

80 

102 

8,156,310 

Tuscany, 8 

18 

21 

1,436,785 

Prim.  Archb.  Armenians,! 

— 

1 

27,560 

Total  in  Europe, ..108  469  577 

ASIA. 

Oriental  Rile. 

124,993,961 

Armenians,  Patriarc.  of,.l 

2 

8 

8,000 

Chaldeans,  Patriarc.  of,.. 5 
Greeks,  Melch.  or  Cath. 

5 

10 

17,218 

Patriarchate 7 

5 

12 

50,000 

Maronites,  Patriarch S 

12 

20 

500,000 

L SyritDi,  Patriarch 2 

L VoL.  11.— No.  10. 

4 

6 

80,000 

. Bbb^  Moc’M.  PnpalaKon. 

4 6 88,788 

24  33  15,555,916 

— 1 852,824 

6 8 2,977,675 

5 6 4,217,750 

1 1 142,202 

65  80  31,000,000 

8 4 22,900 

2 2 216,758 

— — 203,632 

— — 21,000 

25  28  7,578,122 


Asiatic  Turkey, 1 

4 

5 

11,400 

India,  Portuguese,: 1 

1 

2 

538,000 

Persia, 

1 

1 

1,000 

Total  in  Asia, 25 

84 

59 

1,155,618 

AFRICA. 

Algiers, 

1 

1 

75,000 

Angola,. — 

_ 

Azores, — 

1 

1 

225,000 

Canaiy  Islands, — 

1 

1 

208,000 

Cape  Verd  Island, — 

1 

1 

80,000 

Ceuta,  Tangier,  &c — 

2 

2 

17,071 

Congo, — 

1 

1 

Madeira,  Island  of, — 

1 

1 

112,500 

St. Thomas,  Island  of,. . — 

1 

1 

41,000 

Total  in  Africa,. . . — 

9 

9 

758,571 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

English  Possessions,. . . .1 

5 

6 

750,000 

United  States, 1 

15 

16 

1,800,000 

Mexico, 1 

10 

11 

7,500,000 

Central  America, 1 

4 

5 

1,900,000 

West  Indies, 1 

2 

8 

1,020,862 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

U.  States  of  the  South,. . 1 

8 

9 

828,000 

Venezuela, 1 

2 

8 

945,348 

Bolivia 1 

2 

8 

1,300,000 

Peru, 1 

4 

5 

1,700,000 

Chili 1 

4 

5 

1,400,000 

Paraguay — 

1 

1 

250,000 

Uraguay — 

— 

— 

250,000 

States  of  the  Plata, 1 

8 

4 

675,000 

Brazil, 1 

7 

8 

5,000,000 

12 

67 

79 

25,819,210 

OCEANICA. 

Philippine  Islands, 1 

S 

4 

8,000,000 

Australia, 1 

2 

8 

50,000 

2 

5 

7 

8,050,000 

Total  of  bishoprics  with  their  population. 

BkboiM.  Pt»p  htiniL 

Europe, 677  124,998,961 

Asia, 59  1,155,618 

Africa, 9 758,751 

America, 79  25,819,210 

Oceanica, 7 8,050,000 

Grand  Total, 731  155,777,540 

In  our  next  number  we  will  present  a statisti- 
cal table  of  tbe  different  Catholic  Missions 
tbroughout  tbe  world,  with  tbeir  population. 
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England. — Rev.  Mr.  Palmer. — A Ivork  haa 
been  lately  pablished  in  London,  written  by  a 
late  meml^r  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
exhibiting  the  character  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Pal- 
mer, M.  A.  of  Worcester  College,  as  a contro- 
versialist. This  Mr.  Palmer  is  the  polemical 
opponent  of  Dr.  Wiseman.  We  hope  that  this 
work  will  soon  be  put  into  circulation  in  this 
coyntry  ; on  account  of  its  concise  mode  of  re- 
futing the  Oxford  divine.  In  the  meantime,  we 
will  quote  from  the  Tablet  the  following  speci- 
men of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Palmer*8 
tactics  are  exposed. 

**  The  following  passage  gives  first  Mr.  Pal- 
mer's accusation,  and  then  the  evidence  in 
reply: 

*<1.  The  next  three  quotations  (pp.  22,  23), 
are  from  a homily,  * In  Annunciatione,’  ascribed 
also  to  Damascenus.  It  appears  from  Ceillier, 
that  Leo  Allatius  believes  this  homily  to  have 
been  composed  by  Theodore  Studites  the  youn- 
ger. When  this  writer  lived,  I cannot  at  this 
moment  discover,  but  the  elder  Theodore  flou- 
rished in  the  ninth  ceutnry,  nearly  a hundred 
years  after  the  time  of  Damascenus.  Ceillier 
observes,  that  there  are  passages  in  the  homilies 
on  the  annunciation, » which  do  not  correspond 
with  the  modesty  and  gravity  of  this  Father.*  ** 

If  Mr.  Palmer  had  not  been  in  so  desperate  a 
hurry  to  prove  all  Dr.  Wiseman's  citations  spu- 
rious, he  might  have  saved  himself  the  disgrace 
of  this  exposure.  Neither  Ceillier  or  Leo  Mla~ 
Hue  say  any  iking  that  Mr.  Palmer  here  attributes 
to  them.  If  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  turn  once 
more  to  Ceillier,  he  will  find  that  this  critic 
most  distinctly  acknowledges  the  genuineness  of 
the  homily  cited  by  Dr.  Wiseman.  His  words 
are  these: 

**  The  sixth  (homily)  is  on  the  same  mystery, 
(the  Annunciation).  St.  Damasceney  who  never 
allows  an  opportunity  to  escape  of  showing  his 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Firgin,  renders  tlianks  to 
her  in  this  sermon,  because  by  means  of  her  we  ] 


on  [the  Church,  are  Mr.  Palmer’s  great  works. 
The  former  of  these,  the  only  work  of  the  kind 
ever  written  by  a member  of  his  commnnioQ 
( Brett  wrote  his  alter  he  bad  left  the  Church  of 
England),  owes  every  thing  valuable  in  it  to 
Renaudot,  Assemani,  and  such  writers.  Wher- 
ever Mr.  Palmer-tries  to  be  original,  he  falls  into 
some  disgraceful  blunder.  On  the  logic  of  this 
book  I must  say  one  or  two  words.  It  is  writ- 
ten to  show  the  similarity  between  the  Anglican 
and  Primitive  Liturgies.  To  prove  his  point, 
Mr.  Palmer  should  have  taken  the  Primitive 
Liturgies,  and  shown  that  the  Anglican  one  con- 
tained the  same  things.  He  Jias,  however  re- 
versed the  plan,  and  proved  nothing  which  any 
one  woulfl  deny.  Most  heretics  prove  their  per- 
fect agreement  with  Scripture  and  antiquity  in 
the  same  way.  They  show  that  Scripture  and 
antiquity  contain  all  tbe  doctrines  they  believe. 
This,  of  course,  no  one  denies.  What  we  as- 
sert is,  that  Scripture  and  antiquity  contain  doc- 
trines which  they  do  not  believe.  .And  so  with 
reference  to  the  Liturgies.  The  Primitive  Lit- 
urgies contain  all  that  is  contained  in  Protestant 
prayer-books,  but  they  contain  much  more.  The 
* awful,  unbloody,  propitiatory  sacrifice,’  which 
is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  all  the  Primitive 
Liturgies  without  exception,  and  to  which  eveiy 
thing  in  them  is  made  subservient,  h cut  out  of 
the  Anglican.  To  look  in  the  latter  for  any 
sacrifice  except  that  of  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
which  any  layman  is  qualified  (nay,  bound)  to 
offer,  is  like  seeking  for  refreshing  streams  in 
‘ that  dry  and  thirsty  land  where  no  water  b.’ 

“ The  ‘ Treatise  on  the  Church,*  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a cas- 
tigated and  Anglican! zed  version  of  such  books 
as  Tourneley,  Bailly,  and  similar  works,  which 
every  Catholic  student  is  obliged  to  have  at  his 
finger’s  ends,  before  he  is  admitted  to  the  priest- 
hood. I think  I might  safely  challenge  Mr. 
Palmer  to  point  out  a single  passage  be  has 
quoted  from  the  Fathers,  for  which  he  is  not 


have  images  representing  Jesus  Christ,  the  Ro- 
man empire  enjoys  a settled  peace,  and  the  arms 
of  the  Saracens  have  been  defeated,**  See.  Sec. 

“The  two  next  homilies  are  on  the  Nativity  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  Allatius  a.scribcs  the  se- 
cond to  Theodore  Studites  the  younger. 

**  it  is  in  the  first  of  these  homilies  on  the 
Nativity  that  Ceillier  absurdly  says,  that  there 
are  passages  * which  do  not  correspond  with  the 
modesty  and  gravity  of  this  Father;*  but  this  ; 
homily  Dr.  Wiseman  has  no  where  quoted. 

“The  following  condensed  criticbm  on  Mr.  : 
Palmer  is  worth  reading : 

“The  Origines  Liturgicae,  and  the  Treatise  i 


indebted  to  our  own  theologians.  No ! if  * Ro- 
manism* had  really  been  ‘neglectful  of  anti- 
quity,* Mr.  Palmer’s  work  would  never  have 
been  written,  or  at  least  would  hive  been  writ- 
ten in  a very  different  manner,  both  as  to  matter 
and  form.” 

Invocation  of  our  Ijtdy. — Traverse  the  whole 
of  Europe,  take  your  stand  before  its  ancient 
monuments,  interrogate  them,  ask  who  called 
them  forth  from  the  earth  with  all  their  won- 
ders, and  a voice  will  answer  from  the  stones 
whereof  they  are  built,  from'  tradition,  and  from 
the  annals  of  nations ; Devotion  to  Mary.  Fond 
devotion  to  her  has  adorned  the  Catholic  world  . 

— ^ 
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with  90  many  magnificent  churches,  8o  many 
rich  abbeys,  so  many  hospitals,  so  many  poetic 
recollections.  In  France,  once  so  Catholic, 
what  churches,  what  chapels,  what  hospitals 
under  the  invocation  of  our  lady,  and  what  en- 
dearing titles  are  given  to  the  divine  Virgin. 
Here  we  have  our  lady  of  good  help ; there  our 
lady  of  pity ; a little  farther  on,  our  lady  of 
universal  joys;  in  another  place,  our  lady  of 
universal  aid ; near  the  hospitals,  our  lady  of  the 
seven  dolours ; there,  where  a victory  has  betfti 
gained,  is  our  lady  of  victory ; at  the  bottom  of 
a valley  is  our  lady  of  peace ; on  a mountain  is 
our  lady  of  grace ; near  the  fleet  is  our  lady  of 
good  port;  and  there  our  lady  of  deliverance, 
our  lady  of  snow,  our  lady  of  the  rocks,  our  lady 
of  lilies,  and  our  lady  of  angels. — Orthodox  Mof'. 

Sistert  of  Mercy. — ^The  Superioress  of  the 
House  of  Mercy  in  Baggot-street,  Dublin,  with 
seven  other  religious  ladies  of  that  convent, 
'sailed  from  Kingstown,  on  Monday  evening  last, 
in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  new  establish- 
ment in  Liverpool.  The  Superioress,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  return  to  the  parent  hous.e  after 
having  laid  the  foundation  of  all  things  con- 
nected with  the  new  and  interesting  branch, 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  fruitful  of  lasting 
benefits  to  religion  and  charity. — TMet. 

Conversion. — We  learn  from  the  secular  papers 
that  Rev.  Daniel  Parkins,  curate  of  Marden, 
Wiltz,  an  old  Tractarian,  has  embraced  the 
Catholic  faith. — ’Catholic  Herald. 

Germany. — We  quote  the  Univers : — 

While,  on  the  one  side,  the  Rationalism  of  the 
day,  engendered  by  the  theory  of  individual  in- 
terpretation in  matters  of  faith  and  revelation, 
saps,  with  indefatigable  effort,  the  German  Pro- 
testantism, there  is  manifested,  on  the  other 
band,  among  the  theologians  of  this  communion 
(the  German  Lutheran),  who  would  maintain 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity,  a 
tendency  which  has  some  analogy  to  the  pri- 
mary notions  which,  in  England,  gave  birth  to 
Puseyism.  Thus  the  Danish  doctor,  Claus 
Haums,  a pastor  at  Kiel,  has  declared  as  the 
logical  result  of  bis  reasoning  on  the  rclatiqn 
between  the  Bible  and  the  Church,  that  **  the 
Church  pouesCec  and  preservee  the  true  under- 
iianding  of  the  Scriptures.**  Speaking  of  the 
Protestant* sects  with  which  he  comes  in  contact, 
ahd  of  their  pastors,  he  says,  ■*  I would  undertake 
to  wriie  upon  one  of  my  nails  all  that  at  this  day 
remains  of  their  belief**  Again,  the  Prussian 
paster,  Sintenis,  of  Magdeburg,  preaching  with 
indomitable  zeal  against  the  theory  and  practice, 
says,  “ Oh ! it  does  little  honor  to  our  Protestant 
Church  to  enter  on  a controversy  in  this  matter 


with  the  Catholic  Church,  which,  upon  this 
point,  does  much  more  than  ourselves  maintaiiv 
the  original  holiness  of  the  conjugal  tie;  for, 
when  the  thing  becomes  inevitable,  it  pro- 
nounces the  separation  of  the  married,  but  it 
never  permits  the  repetition  of  the  sacrament  of 
marriage  to  either.  How  can  we  Protestants, 
with  any  right  or  reason,  demand  for  ourselves, 
and  against  the  Catholic  Church,  the  honor  of 
admitting  the  sacred  Scriptures  only  as  the  mea- 
sure of  our  faith  and  morals,  since,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  divorce  at  least,  it  is  they,  and  not  we, 
who  hold  fast  by  the  written  word  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  disciples.**  This  striking  homage 
to  the  true  evangelism  of  the  Catholic  faith  was 
delivered  in  the  ancient  cathedral  of  Magde- 
burg, and  opposite  to  the  well-remember«d  in- 
scription : — 

Expulso  ^ntichrisio  1567. 

Sandwich  Islands. — M-  Huguenin,  of  Bor- 
deaux, has  received  a letter  from  Father  Tignac, 
procurator  of  the  congregation  of  Piepus,  dated 
Valparaiso,  28th  October,  1842,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  Father  Maigret  had  informed  him 
that  eight  thousand  neophytes  had  already  been 
made  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  notwithstanding 
the  persecutions  raised  by  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries. The  speedy  conversion  of  all  the  in- 
habitants to  the  Catholic  faith  is  likely  to  follow, 
if  the  Catholic  missionaries  be  allowed  to  pursue 
their  holy  functions  without  molestation. — Caiho^ 
lie  Herald: 

Canada. — Consecredion  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr, 
Phelan  as  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Kingston. — 
Agreeably  to  the  announcements  in  the  several 
papers,  this  important  rite  was  performed  at 
Montreal  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  occu- 
pied the  entire  forenoon.  An  immense  as- 
semblage witnessed  the  grand  and  imposing 
scene,  and  we  feel  safe  in  affirming  that  when 
the  newly  consecrated  prelate  passed  through 
the  aisle  of  the  church  after  his  solemn  inaugu- 
ration, to  administer  his  benediction  to  the  thou- 
sands around  him,  never  was  a congregation 
more  sensibly  afl*ected  by  the  mingled  feelings 
of  devotion  to  God  and  reverence  to  a belov^ 
pastor.  Bishop  Phelan  proceeds  forthwith  to 
his  Episcopal  seat,  whither  he  will  be  assuredly 
followed  by  the  kindest  wishes  of  all  who  were 
honored  with  his  acquaintance,  and  who  were 
witness  of  his  useful  labors  in  Canada  East. — 
Montreal  Times. 

Duelling. — In  allusion  to  a deplorable  affair 
of  honor  that  recently  took  place  in  England,  the 
London  Times  has  the  following  sensible  re- 
marks. Were  the  cond  uctors  of  the  press  gene- 
rally to  denounce,  in  the  same  terms,  the  bar-  , , 
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barous  practice  of  duelling,  they  would  contri- 
bute much  towards  advancing  the  civilization  of 
the  age : 

<*  Let  it  be  felt — and  we  trust  to  see  the  day 
when  it  will  be  felt — that  the  man  who  delibe- 
rately goes  to  Chalk  Farm  or  elsewhere  to 
shoot  his  fellow-man,  and  dou  shoot  him,  is  a 
murderer.  Whatever  be  bis  motive,  whether 
absolute  revenge,  or  the  less  atrocious  but  not 
less  wholly  inexcusable  fear  of  being  thought  a 
coward,  or  an  inrational  habit  of  acquiescence  in 
the  demands  of  society,  the  law  should  have  but 
one  name  for  his  act.  He  is  subject  to  no  phy- 
sical necessity : it  is  a mere  quibble  to  say  he  is 
defending  his  honor  or  his  life.  He  does  not 
disprove  a slander  or  annul  an  injury  by  killing 
his  slanderer.  He  cannot  plead  the  necessity  of 
defending  a life  which  nothing  but  bis  own  act 
has  pot  in  jeopardy.  If  the  challenger,  be  is 
avenging,  or  affecting  to  avenge  himself,  and 
nothing  more ; if  the  challenged,  he  is  defending 
himself  by  the  death  of  his  opponent,  because 
be  has  not  the  independence  or  the  courage  to 
repair  what  he  has  done  wrong,  or  to  refuse 
«satisiaction**  (as  it  is  called)  for  what  be  has 
done  right.  But  revenge,  or  frivolity,  or  pusil- 
lanimity, or  habit,  must  not  be  allowed  to  impose 
their  fantastic  and  unchristian  notions  on  the 
law  of  England.  They  have  too  long  done  so, 
but  we  trust  the  time  of  their  dominion  is  pass- 
ing. Duelling  has  become  generally  ridiculous, 
when  not  ridiculous,  hateful,  and  requires  but  a 
blow  from  authority  to  become  the  crime  of  a 
past  age.  Our  day  has  plenty  of  its  own  to  an- 
swer for — let  us  at  least  get  rid  of  this  inherited 
stain,  which  is  scarcely  ours.  It  is  upheld  by  a 
mere  shadow,  an  opinion,  an  imagination.  Men 
of  sense  despise  it,  men  of  religion  hate  it,  men 
of  determination  rebel  against  it.*’ 

Those  who  would  be  better  pleased  with  a 
more  facetious,  but  equally  lucid  demonstration 
of  the  proposition,  established  by  the  Timet, 
may  read  the  following : 

<*  The  late  eccentric  mathematician.  Professor 
Vince,  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  being 
once  engaged  in  a conversation  with  a gentle- 
man who  advocated  duelling,  is  said,  to  have 
thrown  bis  adversaiy  completely  hart  de  cwnbai, 
by  the  following  acute  and  characteristic  reply 
to  his  question  : — **  But  what  could  you  do,  sir, 
if  a man  told  you  to  your  very  face  * you  lie.*  ** 
**  What  cud  I do  ? Why,  I wudn’t  knock  him 
down,  but  I*d  tell  him  to  pruv  it.  * Pruv,  sir, 
pruv,  it,*  I’d  say.  If  he  cudn’t  he*d  be  the  liar, 
and  there  I shud  have  him  ; but  if  he  did  pruv 
that  I’d  lied,  1 must  e’en  pocket  the  affiont,  and 
there  I expect  the  matter  wud  end.” — Tablet, 


Rsv.  Mb.  Sibthobp. — ^Tbe  convernon  of 
this  able  writer  to  the  Catholic  Church  gretUy 
annoys  our  Episcopalian  brelhren,  who  anet- 
deavoring  to  show  that  it  was  no  extraordioaiy 
event,  if  we  consider  the  vag^e  and  ultn-Pro- 
testant  notions  of  Mr.  S.  before  bis  admiauoo 
into  the  true  fold.  We  are  free  to  confess  tint 
we  do  not  consider  a conversion  from  Episcopa- 
iianism,  more  remarkable  than  one  from  my 
other  sect  of  Christians,  because,  in  the  lint 
place,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eoglaod  is 
by  no  means  a settled  point,  and  secondly,  hr 
this  very  reason,  the  Anglican  Cborch  is  t 
most  fruitful  parent  of  religious  doubt  and  per* 
plexity,  which  the  inquirer  after  truth  findi  it 
impossible  to  discard,  until  be  enters  the  boson 
of  Catholicity.  If  Mr.  Sibthorp  passed  boa 
vUra-ProletlarU  views  to  the  faith  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  he  did  so,  because  the  Anglicai 
Church  offered  no  rest  to  bis  mind.  Eveoii 
this  country,  what  is  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
doctrine?  Is  it  that  propounded  by  bhbop 
Onderdonk  of  New  York,  or  that  which  is 
upheld  by  Bishop  Mcllvaine  of  Ohio  ? 

DOMESTIC. 

AmcHDiocBss  or  Baltimojuc.— Onfwsfw*- 
An  ordination  was  held  by  the  Moot  Bev.Dr. 
Eccleston,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary’s  Seminary, 
on  the  2d  Sept.,  on  wMch  occasion,  Messrs.  Tim* 
othy  Reardon,  John  Norris,  Edward  McNeihaay, 
Stephen  Hubert  and  John  Hayden  recei»e<i  the 
holy  tonsure ; Mr.  Wm.  D.  Parsons  received  the 
four  minor  orders ; and  Messrs.  0.  L.  JenkuSi 
Charles  Brenan,  Michael  Slattery:,  and  Tbow* 
Foley  were  promoted  to  the  order  of  •“**‘***^ 
ship.  On  the  next  day,  Sunday,  Messrs. 
Maguire,  Oliver  L.  Jenkins,  and  M. 
were  advanced  to  the  order  of  deaconship ; ^ 
Rev.  Wm.  A.  Blenkinsop,  deacon,  was  proonl*® 
to  the  priesthood. 

New  Church  and  Fair, — A fair  is  to  be  opened 
io  Calvert  Hall,  BalUmore,  oo  the  wcokI 
month,  for  the  benefit  of  St  Peter’s  churchi 
comer  stone  of  which  was  laid  on  the  S2d 
May  last,  by  Bishop  Hughes  of  New 
sisted  by  Bishop  Kenrick  of  St.  Louis*  T ^ 
building  has  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  rttaj 
receive  the  roof,  which  is  now  in 
As  soon  as  it  is  enclosed,  the  plastering  will 
commenced  and  every  effort  made  to  prep*** 
interior  for  service  by  Christmas  day.  ^ti  ® 
and  design  will  render  this  building  the 
ornament  of  the  western  part  of  the  city»***  * ^ 
entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  fimt  clns*  o»  ^ 
clesiastical  structures  in  this  country* 
lowing  description  of  it  may  not  pcovs 
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teresting  to  oar  subocriberB.  The  building  is  de- 
signed in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture  and  in 
the  Doric  order.'  The  lh>nt  on  Poppleton  street 
measures  sixty-eight  feet,  and  the  depth  on  Hol- 
lins street,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  the  design  is  the  depth  of 
the  front  portico,  which,  as  seen  from  fiaUimore 
street,  will  present  a fine  appearance.  The  por- 
tico will  have  etx  columns,  behind  which  are  an 
equal  number  of  square  pillars,  four  of  which 
form  the  front  of  the  open  recessed  vestibule ; 
thus  giving  the  richness  of  a double  colonnade. 
The  building  is  of  biick,  and  is  intended  to  be 
painted ; the  basement  is  of  hammered  granite, 
in  eourses ; and  the  whole  is  constructed  in  a 
thoroughly  substantial  manner.  The  whole  en- 
tablature is  executed  in  brick,  moulded  expressly 
to  form  its  different  parts,  such  as  trygliphs, 
drops,  &e.  The  interior  will  be  finished  with 
Corinthian  pilasters,  and  an  ornamental  ceiling. 
A gallery  is  at  the  west  end  for  the  choir  with 
large  galleries  above  it  for  colored  persons. 
There  are  to  be  no  side  galleries.  The  altar 
will  present,  for  the  first  time  in  this  city  the 
; ancient  arrangement  of  a lofty  canopy  or  ciborium, 

I over  the  altar.  In  locating  the  Church  due  regard 
has  been  bad  in  placing  the  axis  east  and  west. 
The  basement  story,  which  is  high  and  airy,  is 
intended  for  school  purposes,  and  is  provided 
with  an  altar  for  its  own  service.  A belfiy  will 
be  erected  over  the  sanctuary,  preserving  in  its 
design,  the  Doric  character  of  the  edifice.  The 
building  is  designed  by  R.  C.  Long,  architect, 
and  the  work  is  executed  under  his  superintend- 
ence by  the  following  contractors,  viz.,  for  the 
granite  work,  Messrs.  Emery  & Gault,  for  the 
brickwork,  Francis  A.  Gibbons,  for  the  carpen- 
ter’s work,  McClaskey  and  Leakin,  and  for  the 
plastering,  Wilson  and  Griffen.  Mr.  Michael 
Warner,  Jr.  in  the  nfanufacture  of  the  moulded 
bricks  for  the  entablature,  has  succeeded  admi- 
rably, and  their  introduction  here  will  no  doubt 
lead  to  a more  extensive  use  of  this  material  in 
an  ornamental  form.  The  roof  is  to  be  of  metal 
and  is  to  be  executed  by  Mr.  John  Gross.  A 
great  part  of  the  basement  of  this  church  was 
executed  by  gratuitous  labor. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  church  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  rector,  the  Kev.  Edward  McCfol- 
gan,  a neat  and  tasteful  building  in  the  Doric 
style,  to  correspond  with  the  church  to  which  it 
is  attached.  This  property  has  been  erected  by 
and  belongs  to  John  McColgan,  Esq.,  brother 
of  the  rector. 

Q^ictoZ.— The  Very  Kev.  James  Ryder,  8.  J. 
has  been  appointed  Provincial  of  the  Society  of 
for  the  province  of  Maryland. 


New  Churches.— The  comer  stone  of  a new 
church  (8t.  Peter’s)  was  lately  blessed  in  West 
Kensington,  Philadelphia;  also  at  Nicetown,  Pa. 
On  the  6th  of  Augtjst,  Rev.  Mr.  Labbe  per- 
formed the  same  ceremony  at  Biloxi,  Mississippi. 

New  Orleans  Disturbances.— Under  this 
head  the  Catholic  Jidvocate  states  the  principal 
facts,  connected  with  the  late  outrage  perpe- 
trated in  the  Catholic  cemeteiy  at  New  Orleans, 
by  a set  of  Freemasons. 

“ It  seems  that  the  Freemans  desired  to  erect 
a masonic  monument  in  the  Catholic  cemetery, 
as  a common  receptacle  for  the  deceased  mem- 
bers of  their  fraternity,  and  deputed  one  of  their 
number  to  purchase  the  ground,  without  letting 
their  intention  be  known. 

The  ground  was  purchased  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  the  masons,  with  much  cere- 
mony, took  possession  of  it,  laid  the  comer  stone 
of  their  monument,  delivered  discourses  in  eu- 
logy of  their  institution,  &c.  &c.,  and  this  too, 
in  the  consecrated  city  of  the  dead,  which  the 
Church  by  her  laws  protects  from  profane  in- 
trusion. The  news  oi‘  this  strange  and  most  un- 
catholic procedure,  reached  the  bishop’s  ears, 
and  as  his  duty  required,  he  forthwith  caused  an 
investigation  to  be  made.  It  turned  out  that  the 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  also  grand 
master  of  the  lodge,  and  that  the  membera  of  the 
board  approved  the  desecration  of  the  cemetery, 
being  more  solicitous  for  the  honor  of  the  secret 
society,  of  which  the  Catholic  Church  disap- 
proves, than  for  the  glory  of  the  religion  and  the 
Church  for  which  they  pretend  to  feel  interest 
as  trustees  of  the  New  Orleans  Cathedral.  The 
bishop  discharged  the  duty  marked  out  for  him 
by  the  laws  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  and 
they  denounce  him.  They  have  the  ridiculous 
effrontery  to  call  themselves  " Catholic  Freema- 
sons,” as  if  such  a thing  were  posaibie,  and  ^ak 
of  their  bishop  and  clergy  in  the  most  disre- 
spectful manner. 

The  fact  is  evident  that  they  have  neither  reli- 
gion, respect  for  religion,  nor  perhaps  even  a cor- 
rect knowledge  of  what  the  fluth  and  discipline  of 
the  Catholic  Church  are.  They  know  that  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  give  trouble,  and  they 
are  determined  to  do  so. 

These  pretended  Catholic  Frumatono  seem  to 
make  slight  account  of  the  foct  that  their  inati- 
tutioD,  vritk  iU  ieeret  oath,  is  disapproved  of  by 
the  Catholic  Church ; that  the  clergy  cannot  ad- 
mit to  the  sacraments  those  who  are  rnembeis  of 
such  secret  associations ; that  consequently  those 
who  die  without  withdrawing  from  such  soeie- 
ties,  are  not  buried  with  the  rites  of  religion,  nor 
their  remains  interred  in  consecrated  ground ; . 
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of  all  these  facts  they  make  slight  account,  be- 
cause they  are  Catholics,  of  a new  sort ; Catho- 
lics upon  the  conditions  most  agreeable  to  them- 
selves ; Catholics  as  far  as  suits  their  convenience; 
liberal,  philosophical,  fret -thinking  Catholics, 
who  in  the  plenitude  of  their  self-sufficiency, 
are  superior  to  councils,  popes,  and  bishops; 
Catholics  who  are  determined  to  go  to  heaven 
their  own  way,  and  for  whose  salvation  such 
paltry  virtues,  as  /ailA,  obedience^  kftmUUy,  a re- 
tort to  the  sacraments,  and  a respect  for  the  pre- 
lates placed  over  them  to  advise,  warn,  instruct, 
reprove,  encourage  and  govern  them,  are  by  no 
means  required.  They  are  Catholic  freema- 
sons, forsooth ! who,  in  place  of  doing  any  good 
for  religion,  labor  with  zeal  and  warmth  to  pre- 
vent the  good  of  religion,  to  excite  prejudice 
against  the  bishop  and  clergy,  to  stir  up  the 
passions  of  the  irreligious  multitude,  to  break 
down  those  salutary  spiritual  sanctions  which 
have  been  wisely  designed  by  the  Church  to 
give  efficacy  and  force  to  her  discipline.  Such 
persons  would  do  much  better,  both  for  them- 
selves and  the  Catholic  community  at  large,  to 
withdraw  altogether  from  the  household  of  faith, 
since  “ the  worst  enemies  of  a man  are  those  of 
his  own  household.’* 

American  Board  op  Missions. — Report, — 
The  number  who  have  joined  the  missions  is 
nine  less  than  have  been  removed  by  deaths  and 
dismissions. 

Of  the  Missionary  Herald,  twenty-one  thou- 
sand copies,  and  of  the  Dayspring  fifty-thousand 
copies  have  been  published  monthly. 

The  amount  received  into  the  treasury  of  the 
board  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  of  July 
last,  was  ^244,224  48 ; and  the  amount  of  pay- 
. ments  was  $257,247  25;  leaving  the  treasury 
indebted  to  the  amount  of  $18,022  82. 

The  number  of  missions  sustained  during 
the  year  is  twenty-six ; connected  with  which 
are  eighty-six  stations,  at  which  , are  labor- 
ing one  hundred  and  thirty-one  ordained  mis- 
sionaries, eight  of  whom  are  physicians,  eight 
other  physicians,  fifteen  teachers,  ten  printers 
and  bookbinders,  six  . other  male  and  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy -eight  female  assistant  mission- 
aries, making  the  whole  number  of  missionary 
laborers  sent  from  this  country  and  sustained  by 
the  board,  three  hundred  and  forty-eighti  which 
is  eight  less  than  the  number  last  year.  If  to 
these  be  added  fourteen  native  preachers,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  other  native  helpers, 
the  whole  number  of  missionary  laborers  con- 
nected with  the  missions  and  sustained  from  the 
treasury  of  the  board,  will  be  four  hundred  and 
seventy-eight,  which  is  ten  less  than  were  re- 


ported last  year.  Of  these  missionary  laboren, 
four  ordained  missionaries,  and  two  male  aid 
nine  female  assistant  missionaries,  in  all  fifteen, 
have  been  sent  forth  daring  the  last  year,  beiig 
the  least  number  of  preachers,  and  the  least 
number,  including  all  classes  of  laborers,  that 
has  been  sent  forth  during,  any  year,  since  18SI. 

Organised  by  these  missions,  and  under  tbdr 
pastoral  care,  are  sixty-two  churches,  to  whick 
have  been  received  during  the  last  year,  tve 
thousand,  six  hundred  and  ninety ; and  wbkb 
now  embrace,  in  regular  standing,  twenty  tbce* 
sand,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  membeis- 
This  number  does  not  include  some  bandreds  | 
of  hopeful  converts  among  the  Armenians,  Nes*  j 
torians,  and  other  communities  in  Western  | 
The  number  of  printing  establishments  coo*  j 
nected  wiffi  the  missions  is  sixteen,  with  Ibor 
type  foundries,  forty-three  founts  of  type,  and  ( 
thirty  presses.  Printing  has  been  executed  fcr 
the  missions  in  thirty- three  languages,  exclusive 
of  the  English,  fifteen  of  which  were  first  re- 
duced to  a written  form  by  the  missionaries  of 
this  board.  The  copies  of  works  printed  at 
mission  presses  during  the  past  year  exceed  sa 
hundred  thousand,  and  the  number  of  pages  ii 
about  fifty-six  millions,  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  thousand ; making  the  total  number  of  pag** 
printed  for  the  missions  since  they  commeuced, 
about  four  hundred  and  forty-two  millions,  fifiT 
six  thousand,  one  hundred  and  eighty-fire* 

In  the  department  of  education  the  missions- 
lies' have  under  their  care  seven  seminaries  for 
educating  preachers  and  teachers,  in  which  are 
six  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pupils,  more  thtf 
four  hundred  of  whom  are  girls.  Of  free  schools 
the  number  is  six  hundred  and  ten,  containing 
thirty  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
eight ; making  the  whole  number  of  pupils  under 
the  care  of  the  missions,  thirty -two- thousand* 

A LowExpepient. — The  South.  Ckurehmae, 
an  Episcopalian  paper,  has  disgraced  its  p*^ 
by  the  introduction  of  a series  of 
answers  called  a Roman  Catholic  catechism 
Bible  answers,  extracted  from  the  Profcsfimf 
dicaior.  The  scries  commences  as  follow* 
Question. — Who  made  you  ? 

'.Answer. — God.  • 

Q.—WhoisGod? 

.— He  is  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Msry- 
(See  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Viigin 

Bible  .Answer. —lAe  is  the  Creator  of  het 
and  earth.  (See  Genesis  i,  and  John  i*) 

Q. — Who  is  the  Viigin  Mary  ? r ^ of 
A. — She  is  the  queen  of  **®*^®***J^  ”^Soo 

book*)  . 


sinners,  morning  star,  and  gateof  ho»^^' 
office  of  the  Rosary  in  any  Popish  prby**^ 
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Bible  A, — She  was  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and 
espoused  to  Joseph.  (Matt,  i,  21.) 

Q.— Who  was  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ? 

St.  Ann.  ( See  Popish  Calendar,  July  26. ) 

Q; — Who  is  St.  Ann  ? 

A. — She  is  the  grandmother-  of  God.  (See 
Popish  Calendar^  July  26.) 

Q.— How  old  was  the  B.  Virgin  when  she  die^? 

A. — It  is  blasphemy  to  say  she  died.  She  was 
atiumed  up  into  heaven,  accompanied  by  ail  the 
holy  angels,  and  with  great  jubilee  and  exulta- 
tion of  the  whole  court  of  heaven,  crowned  by 
her  son  with  the  brightest  diadem  of  glory.  (See 
the  Rosajy  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  fourth  mys- 
teiy,  in  any  Popish  prayer  book.)” 

We  should  have  judged  tliat  the  source  from 
which  this  article  emanated,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  exclude  it  from  the  columns  of  a 
journal  pretending  to  respectability,  indepen- 
dently of  the  falsehoods  which  it  contains  and 
the  stupidity  which  it  evinces. 

Strange  Logic.— The  Banner  of  the  Cross 
intimates  to  its  readers  that  the  organs  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  this  country  are  not  so  defi- 
cient in  sagacity  as  in  honesty,  in  the  expression 
of  their  opinion  relatively  to  the  Oxford  Tracts. 
This  is  one  of  those  bold  assertions  which  being 
altogether  gratuitous  are  refuted  by  mere  contra- 
diction. No  useful  discussion  can  be  pursued, 
while  resort  is  had  to  expedients  which  Chris- 
tian charity  and  courtesy  equally  reprobate. 
There  are  other  ways  of  accounting  for  the 
opinions  of  the  Catholic  press  than  the  imputa- 
tion of  crafty  views.  Why  may  not  the  Catholic 
journals  in  this  country  honestly  and  consistently 
difier  in  opinion  about  the  tendency  of  the  Ox- 
ford Tracts  ? Why  does  a portion  of  the  Catho- 
lic press  consider  them  a help  to  the  propagation 
of  truth  ? Because,  judging  from  experience  a 
multitude  of  Tractarians,  and  some  of  them 
clergymen,  have  gradually  passed  from  their 
views  to  the  orthodox  faith.  And  why  may  not 
another  portion  of  the  press  consider  these  tracts 
an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  true  principles  ? 
Because  many  may  be  deceived  by  the  specious 
language  which  they  use,  assuming,  as  they  do, 
an  appearance  of  sound  doctrine,  while  the  doc- 
trine itself  is  discarded  from  their  belief.  Do 
they  not  • employ  the  terms  Catholic^  Real  Pre- 
sence.  Church,  in  a way  which  may  easily  lead 
the  ignorant  or  unwary  to  suppose  that  there  is 
no  material  difierence  between  the  Anglican 
Church  and  the  Catholic  Church  ? There  may 
be,  therefore,  an  intelligent  and  well  (bunded 
discrepancy  of  sentiment  upon  this  subject ; but 
there  is  one  point  in  relation  to  which  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  the  Catholic  journals  in 


this  countiy  unanimous,  that  is,  in  acknowledg- 
ing no  alliance  with  the  Puseyite  party,  as  a reli- 
gious body,  so  long  as  it  is  separated  from  the 
centre  of  Catholic  communion*  the  see  of  Rome. 
Every  Catholic  periodical  here  and  elsewhere, 
is  prepared  to  address  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
at  the  present  day,  in  the  language  of  St.  Jerom 
to  Pope  Damasus  in  the  4th  century:  ** Who- 
ever gathereth  not  with  thee,  scattereth.” 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Banner,  we  find 
the  subjoined  paragraph : 

**Ti]k  Church  of  Rome  Schismatical. — 
It  is  an  undeniable  historical  iact,  that  the 
Church  of  England,  for  many  years  after  the 
accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  (when  things 
were  restored  to  the  state  they  were  in  before 
the  interruption  of  the  Reformation  by  the 
bloody  Mary),^remained  one  united  body  in  dis- 
cipline and  faith — until  the  followers  of  the 
Pope  scbismatically  set  up  their  rival  commu- 
nion in  that  countiy,  of  which  the  Roman  sect 
in  the  United  States  is  an  off-shoot.  We  men- 
tion this,  to  introduce  the  following  capital  sen- 
tence from  Mr.  Grealey*s  Forest  of  Arden : — ” It 
is  a point  very  much  to  be  regarded,  that,  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the 
Reformed  Catholic  Church  of  England 

EMBRACING  THE  WHOLE  NATION,  WAS  ONE 
ANJ)  UNDIVIDED.” 

We  have  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  charge 
the  Banner  of  the  Cross  either  with  crafty  vieios 
or  a want  of  intelligence ; but  we  must  confess 
that  the  article  just  cited  did  not  appear  to  us 
indicative  of  a very  attentive  application  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  If  the  reasoning  which  it 
contains  has  any  force  whatever,  by  the  compa- 
rison of  dates,  the  following  argument,  a fortiori, 
will  be  conclusive : 

It  is  an  undeniable  historical  fact  that  from 
the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII,  the  Church  of  England  was 
one  united  body  in  discipline  and  faith,  united  also 
with  the  see  of  Rome,  until  the  kingdom  was 
scbismatically  wrested  from  the  centre  of  Catho- 
lic unity,  by  that  monarch,  who  to  gratify  bis 
lawless  appetites,  had  no  other  expedient  than  to 
walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Luther,  by  rising  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

OBITUARY. 

Died  at  New  Orleans  on  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, Rev.  Ferdinand  D.  Bach,  Rector  of  the  Ca- 
thedral of  that  city,  aged  fifty -three  years. 

On  the  6th  of  the  same  month  Sister  Frede- 
rica (McDonald),  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  fell  a victim  to  her  heroic  charity,  while 
ministering  to  the  sick  in  the  yellow  fever  hos- 
pital at  New  Orleans. 
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Tfu  Tnu  Path  fir  thi  True  Churchman  wander^ 
ingin  the  mazes  of  Protestantism.  By  Rich- 
ani  Waldo  Sibthorp,  B.  D.  Oxford,  late  Pro- 
testant minister,  Isle  of  Wight.  New  York ; 
Casserly  & Sons,  pp*  61* 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  in  reference  to 
the  worth  of  this  admirable  pamphlet,  which 
has  been  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Messrs. 
Casserly.  It  is  every  where  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms  by  Catholics,  and,  we  can  say,  de- 
servedly so,  not  merely  from  our  own  estimation 
of  its  merits,  but  from  the  ability  that  has  been 
awarded  to  it  even  by  those  who  are  not  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Witness  the  following  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  the  Boston  Courier  : 

It  is  the  production  of  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Sib- 
thorp, late  a Protestant  minister  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  consists  of  two  letters,  written  to  a 
friend,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  ‘ Why  have  you 
become  a Catholic  ?*  The  writer,  so  far  as  the 
Church  of  England  is  concerned,  makes  out  a 
good  case — we  should  say,  an  unanswerable  ar- 
gument, but  there  is  no  argument  that  is 
unanswerable  ; at  least,  we  have  never  met  with 
one  that  did  not  admit  of  some  sort  of  a reply. 
We  fully  concur  with  the  author  in  his  declara- 
tion respecting  those  who  consider  the  doctrines 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  reconcilable  with  open 
communion  with  the  established  Church  of  Eng- 
land— * If  Rome  be  righit  the»e  persons  do  not  go 
fir  enough;  but,  if  Rome  be  wrong,  they  have 
gone  much  too  far.*  ** 


The  Third  Book  of  Reading  Lessons  compiled  by 
the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  PhOa- 
delpbia  : Eugene  Cummiskey.  12mo.  pp.  S22. 
This,  as  a reading  book,  is  one  of  the  best 
compilations  that  have  come  under  our  notice. 
The  extracts  are  numerous  and  various  and 
abound  in  usefbl  instruction.  The  character  of 
a large  portion  of  its  contents  adapts  it  particu- 
larly to  the  use  of  Catholic  schools.  The  work  is 
published  in  Mr.  Cummiskey's  usual  style  of 
excellence,  and  is  for  sale  at  J.  Murphy’s  book- 
store. 

jin  Address  delivered  before  the  TuRiphabum  So- 
ciety of  St.  John*s  Literary  Institution,  Frede- 
rick, Aug.  1,  1843,  by  John  H.  O’Neil,  Esq. 
We  have  read  with  much  pleasure  this  ad- 
dress, which  traces  in  a strain  of  glowing  thought 
the  progress  of  philosophy  from  its  origin  to  the 
present  time.  We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not 
permit  us  to  place  before  the  reader  an  extract 
from  this  beautiful  sketch  of  the  history  of 
mind. 

The  Souvenir  and  other  Tales ; Baltimore : John 
Murphy,  S2mo.  pp.  179. 

This  is  a charming  little  volume,  forming  No. 
4 of  the  Cabinet  Library.  The  excellent  lessons 
which  it  contains,  and  the  insinuating  style  in 
which  they  are  delivered,  should  sufllce  to  in- 
duce every  parent  to  place  this  little  book  in  the 
hands  of  his  children. 


EDITORIAL  REMARKS. 


The  introductory  article  of  this  number,  al- 
though the  continuation  of  a subject  that  has 
already  been  presented  to  our  readers,  will 
amply  repay  its  perusal.  The  extracts  from  Mr. 
Faber’s  wo^  have  been  judiciously  made  by  the 
reviewer,  who  is  a gentleman  of  acknowledged 
literaiy  taste,  and  show  still  more  plainly  the 
longing  of  the  Oxford  school  for  something  more 
spiritual,  more  consistent,  more  allied  to  primi- 
tive times,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Angli- 
can Church. 

Tlie  article  on  the  Origin  and  Blessing  of  BeUs 
was  suggested  by  some  remarks  in  a late  num- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian,  whose  attention  we  di- 
rect to  it,  as  a much  more  authentic  source  of 
information,  than  a political  print  swayed  by 
anticatholic  prejudices. 


As  the  far  west  is  becoming  an  object  of  in- 
creasing interest,  both  in  a political  and  religious 
point  of  view,  the  observations  of  Proiessor 
Ducatel  on  the  Theory  of  the  Western  Prairies, 
will  be  read  .with  considerable  interest,  not  so 
much  as  a matter  of  curious  speculation  as  of 
practical  utility. 

We  have  learned  from  various  sources  tiiat 
some  of  our  readers  would  be  better  satistied 
with  the  Magazine,  were  a certain  portion  of  its 
contents  to  consist  of  interesting  narratives. 
With  a view  to  gratify  them  a&d  the  public 
generally,  we  have  made  room  for  the  very  en- 
tertaining history  of  Prascovia  Lopouloff,  a 
story  of  real  life,  not  less  instructive  than  pleas- 
ing. We  shall  not  fail  to  introduce,  when  prac- 
ticable, other  narratives  of  a similar  descriptioii.  . 
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O vol  €h»  aveie  j?!’  IntcHottl  sani, 

MirAtfi  la  dottrina  chfi  s’asooado 

Sotto  ’1  velame  degli  vetsi  stnini. — Dante.* 


The  Merchant  and  the  Friar.  By  Sir  Fran- 
cis Palgrave,  K.  BL,  Keeper  of  the  Re- 
cords of  the  Treasury  of  her  majesty^s 
Exchequer. 

Men  are  at  length  beginning  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  middle  ages.  There  was  a 
I time, — and  that  no  distant  day, — ^when  the 
I very  term  Middle  Ages,”  arose  to  the 
i mind  of  the  readers  of  popular  history,  as- 
I sociated  with  the  ideas  of  ignorance  and 
! superstition.  They  were  taught  to  regard 
i this  period  as  one  melancholy  blank  in  the 
history  of  humanity,  claiming  by  turns  their 
pity  and  contempt.  The  veil  is  beginning 
to  be  withdrawn.  Truth  is  allowed  to  vin- 
dicate her  cause,  and  to  claim  her  own. 
Atonement  is  being  made  for  the  injusdce 
of  the  past,— tardy  it  may  be,  but  grateful, 
though  tardy,— we  are  content  to  realise  the 
homely  proverb,  " Better  late  than  hever.^^ 
We  Imow  of  no  person,  who,  from  the 
character  of  his  studies  and  pursuits,  was 
better  qualified  to  co-operate  in  this  noble 
object  than  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  He  was 

* O ye  of  oprigbt  heart  and  jadgmeot  aound. 
Admire  tne  skill,  and  learn  the  art  to  prize. 
Which  veils  home  tmtha  beneath  a strange 
disgaise. 

Vol.  II.— No.  11. 


! already  known  to  the  public  by  his  learned 
researches  in  the  field  of  Saxon  literature ; 
and  when,  under  the  reign  of  George  IV, 
a commission  was  issued  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  the  public  records  of  England, 
and  to  print  the  most  valuable  of  them,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  learned  antiqua- 
ries to  carry  into  effect  the  munificent  and 
enlightened  project.*  The  name  of  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  appears  as  the  editor  of 
the  following  important  contributions  to- 
wards a full  and  authentic  history  of  Eng- 

* The  printed  rqmrt  of  the  committee  contains  • 
list  of  the  members  composing  it,  among  which 
; occur  the  following  distin^ished  names : Lord 
$ Brougham,  Henry  Hallam,  Cam  Hobbouse,  Stc.  In 
; the  same  report  is  a statement  which  will  be  read 
I with  pleasure : **  There  hare  also  been  sent  thirty- 
five  copies  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  we 
have  the  satisfaction  to  report  that  they  have  been 
received  every  where  with  demonstrations  of  grati- 
;!  tude  and  esteem.”  By  the  term  ” sets,”  will  of 
course  be  understood  scries  of  the  printed  records 
and  other  national  documents.  The  valne  of  the 
gift  will  be  appreciated  whem  it  is  known  that  each 
set  already  amounts  to  eighty-two  volumes  in  folio, 
and  thirty  in  quarto  illustrated  by  numerous  en- 
gravings of  royal  seals,  autographs,  &o.  On  the 
reverse  of  each  title  page  is  a printed  roemoranduiiH 
iudicating  the  library  to  which  the  work  is  pre- 
sented. The  following  is  a copy : 

Rvooao  Commission,  March,  1840. 

; This  Book  is  to  bb  perpetually  pbbseevcd  in 
: TUB  Baltimore  Library. 

Charles  Parton  Cooper,  Esq.,  Sec*y. 
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land : ^ Rolls  and  Records  from  the  reign 
of  Richard  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,” 
"Proceedings  and  Ordinances  of  Priry 
Council,  during  the  same  period " Ancient 
Kalendars  and  Inventories and  "Docu- 
ments and  Records  for  the  history  of  Scot- 
Und.” 

On  the  subject  of  the  volume  before  us, 
we  beg  leave  to  quote  the  British  Critic. 
A lively  writer  in  that  able  journal  has  the 
following  remarks : " No  one  can  fail  to  be 
pleased  with  this  book,  who  is  at  all  a lover 
of  antiquity,  and  has  any  wish  for  infor- 
mation respecting  the  times  of  our  ances- 
tors,— information  that  he  can  depend  upon. 
It  contains  a great  store  of  interesting  facts, 
relating  to  those  times,  which  have  the  ad- 
ditional recommendation  of  being  true.  This 
is  an  important  feature  in  the  book,  and 
deserves  notice.  Sir  Francis  is  oflen  hu- 
morous, often  philosophical,  but  he  never 
speaks  off  the  ^ok,  though  superficial  read- 
ers might  be  deceived  at  first  by  his  man- 
ner. His  most  lively  sallies  are  certain  to 
be  based  on  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  in  the  re- 
cord office,  or  other  documents  of  equal  in- 
fallibility. And  any  one  who,  presuming 
on  the  free  and  imaginative  form  in  which 
the  author  brings  out  his  information,  should 
choose  to  challenge  the  solidity  of  it,  would 
shortly,  we  have  no  doubt,  find  himself 
dragged  through  black  letter  dormitories, 
and  sepulchral  repositories  of  all  kinds ; or 
perhaps  be  treated  as  the  bear  was  by  the 
Aristotelian  student,  compelled  to  swallow 
some  venerable  parchment,  a treat  in  its 
way,  but  not  of  the  palatable  sort” 

The  manner  in  which  the  same  reviewer 
describes  the  traditional  process  of  trans- 
mitting error  and  misrepresentation,  is  loo 
good  to  be  omitted.  " We  have  great  re- 
spect for  a writer  who  always  keeps  in  this 
way  within  hail  of  his  facts ; especially  if, 
like  Sir  Francis,  he  can  manage  to  be  au- 
thentic and  amusing  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  well  known  that  a contrary  habit  has  pre- 
vailed among  our  historians  for  some  time 
past ; especially  those  who  have  treated  on 
this  subject — the  middle  ages.  A few  se- 
lected facts  have  served  for  all  of  them,  one 
after  the  other,  as  one  of  the  wittiest  wri- 
ters of  the  day  [Maeauleyf]  has  most  enter- 


tainingly shown  us,  in  one  or  two  remarb-  | 
ble  instances.  First,  Mosheim  produces 
a statement  from  some  original  source ; iso- 
lated, perhaps,  but  still  professing  to  be  to 
original  statement.  This  being  done,  it  » 
done  once  and  for  all,  they  think.  They  go 
on  swimmingly  after  it,  and  would  goca 
to  all  eternity,  | 

Labitar  ct  labetnr,  in  onae  volnbilit  wnm.  | 
It  glidea,  nod  na  it  glidea,  forever  will  glide  0Bi 

if  there  was  no  one  like  the  writer  wc 
referred  to,  to  call  them  to  account  Rob- 
ertson, Jortin,  White  [Bhmeo  f],  tU 
ceive  what  Mosheim  has  given  them,  and  ; 
hand  it  over,  more  or  less  accommodated  to  ; 
their  own  views.  They  show  no  inclioi-  1 
tion  to  enlarge  their  number  of  facts;  ibk 
I would  be  contrary  to  thekr  idea  of  phOoso- 
; phical  history.  No;  they  are  quite  satisfied, 

I if  they  can  refer  to  a note  somewhere  or 
I other,  which  refers  them  back  somewhere 
I else,  whence  they  would  be  directed  to 
some  other  source,  how  far  from  or  near 
the  original  truth  itself,  they  neither  know 
nor  care.  Meantime,  in  proportion  to  their 
ignorance  of  facts  is  their  precipitate  and 
unscrupulous  use  of  the  few  they  hare. 
They  are  merciless  in  their  applicatioD  of 
them.  One  positively  is  not  safe  in  one^s 
chair  from  the  inferences  they  are  ready  to 
raise  on  the  most  paltry  and  minute  premise 
imaginable.  A single  fact,  under  their  ju- 
dicious management,  will  blow  up 
change  the  aspect  of  a whole  world,  ancient 
or  modem,  as  the  case  may  be ; or,  at  any 
rate,  play  tremendous  work  with  several 
centuries,  with  which  it  had  no  sort  of  con- 
nection. This  is  what  we  may  call  the 
historical  lever.  It  shows  what  we  can  ef- 
fect by  the  power  of  machinery,  when  ap- 
; plied  to  the  manufacture  of  history ; for 
history,  it  seems,  is  to  be  manufactured  m 
this  way,  as  well  as  articles  of  a grosser 
and  more  material  character.  Archimedes 
wished  only  for  some  ground  to  work  from, 
and  he  would  undertake  to  move  the  world 
: with  his  lever.  Two  or  three  well-chosen 
facts  supply  this  desirable  ground  to  our 
modem  historians.  They  do  not  desire 
more.  Give  them  only  these,  and  with 
I their  inferential  lever,  they  will  produce  the  ' 
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most  astonishing  results.  They  will  prove 
at  onoe,  without  further  ceremony,  a whole 
series  of  ages  to  have  been  all  dark,  or  all 
enlightened,  as  they  may  wish  to  make  out ; 
that  all  was  dark  up  to  a certain  time;  that 
then  a sudden  move  took  place,  a spring 
was  touched,  and  we  became  perfectly  civil- 
ized and  enlightened  as  we  shoukl  be.  In 
this  way  the  whole  history  of  mankind  is 
speedily  disposed  of.  All  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  downwards  is  arranged  into 
three  or  four  grand  eras,  which  succeed 
each  other  very  conveniently,  and  all  en- 
tirely of  one  character  or  entirely  of  ano- 
ther, which  makes  them  easy  to  remember. 
If  the  age  be  not  enlightened,  then  it  is 
dark ; if  it  is  not  dark,  why  then  it  is  en- 
lightened. At  this  rate  we  gel  over  the 
ground  quick ; in  a hop,  skip,  and  jump, 
we  are  brought  from  primeval  chaos  down 
to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  Mr.  Pin- 
nock’s  catechism,  which  compresses  all  his- 
tory into  a nutshell,  turns  out  to  be  no  un- 
fair or  inadequate  abridgement.” 

Now  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  is  no  reckless 
and  wholesale  historian  of  the  class  thus 
graphically  described.  He  is  content  to 
take  a limited  field  f^  bis  observation,  but 
to  survey  it  well  anw  accurately.  He  has 
no  theory  of  his  own  to  carry  out,  right  or 
wrong ; he  is  satisfied  with  having  collect^ 
a suitable  body  of  facts,  and  with  so  dis- 
posing them  as  to  illustrate  in  a pleasing 
and  intelligible  manner  the  state  of  know- 
ledge, government,  religion,  and  society,  in 
tlie  age  of  which  he  treats. 

Nothing  can  be  more  inartificial  than  the 
plan  of  the  “ Merchant  and  Friar,”  nor 
more  simple  than  the  grouping  of  the  fig- 
ures that  compose  the  picture.  The  mer- 
chant is  the  famous  traveller,  Marco  Polo, 
who  has  found  his  way  to  England  upon 
tome  mercantile  speculation ; the  friar  is  no 
other  than  the  celebrated  Roger  Bacon. 
They  fall  in  with  each  other  at  the  hall  of 
the  regal  abbey  of  Abingdon,  where  they 
are  entertained  by  the  abbot  and  his  bre- 
thren with  all  the  hospitality  characteristic 
of  the  time.  Marco  and  his  party  were 
travellers,  and  travellers  from  Cathay,”  a 
strange  land,  the  details  of  which  are  lis- 
tened to  with  wonder  and  delight  A sym- 


pathy between  intellectual  men  is  natural; 
Friar  Bacon  accompanied  Marco  la'Lpn- 
don,  where  he  takes  him  to  the  places  and 
institutions  worth  seeing  in  those  days. 
The  heads  of  the  chapters  will  indicate  the 
principal  objects  that  elicited  inquiry  ; — the 

County  Election,”  Guildhall,”  ^^Par- 
liament,” and  the  Friar’s  Study.”  The 
observations  called  forth  in  the  visits  to 
these  places,  are  of  a profound  and  striking 
character,  showing  that  the  writer  is  a phi- 
losopher when  he  chooses  it,  though  he 
makes  no  parade  of  his  philosophy.  At 
times  he  is  humorous,  not  to  say  satirical. 
Before  proceeding  to  graver  extracts,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  entertain  the  reader 
with  a quotation  in  a livelier  vein.  It  is 
one  of  the  Fictions,”  spoken  of  in  the  title 
of  the  book,  and  the  home-truths  which  it 
conveys  wiU  suit  other  political  latitudes 
than  those  of  the  British  Islands.  The  friar 
has  accompanied  Marco  to  Guildhall,  where 
a criminal  is  placed  at  the  bar.  The  accu- 
sation opens. 

William  of  the  palace,  thou  art  indicted 
as  a felon,  for  that  thou  hast  broken  open 
and  robbed  the  treasury  of  our  lord,  the 
king,  at  Westminster.  How  wilt  thou  be 
tried?’  The  culprit  was  about  to  speak, 
when  Andrew  Home,  a lawyer  who  had 
suddenly  determined  to  retain  himself  for 
the  prisoner,  loudly  took  up  the  word,  and 
silencing  William  of  the  palace  by  a wave 
of  his  hand,  exclaimed,  * The  culprit  wages 
his  law  as  a freeman  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, as  one  of  the  burgesses,  to  whom  it  is 
granted  by  the  conqueror  that  they  should 
be  * worth’  the  same  law  as  in  the  days  of 
good  St  Eklward.  Therefore  is  he  entitled 
to  refute  the  accusation  by  the  declaration 
of  his  friends.  Seven  shall  be  the  compur- 
gators, chosen  and  named  by  the  prisoner 
himself,  according  to  our  old  Anglo  Saxon 
law.  If  they  aU  concur  in  testifying  his 
innocence, — ^if  their  oath  declare  him  guilt- 
less, he  is  quitted  forever  of  the  transgres- 
sion which  the  king  has  laid  to  his  charge. 
This  franchise  of  our  city  bars  the  plea  of 
the  crown.’” 

Even  as  the  candidate  who  now  promises 
to  advocate  the  abolition  of  imprisonment 
for  debt,  excites  the  warmest  response  from 
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the  shirtleM  multitude;  the  same  being  re- 
ceived by  them  as  an  ‘‘  instalment  of  jus- 
tice,” a part  of  payment  on  account  of  their 
just  demands  not  to  pay  any  debts  at  all, 
so  did  a shout  of  applause  from  the  crowd, 
testify  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  by- 
standers heard  this  declaration  of  their  city 
privileges.  This  Anglo-Saxon  law  was  a 
matter  in  which  a great  many  of  them  took 
an  interest  by  no  means  theoretical,  since  it 
afforded,  could  it  be  established,  a compara- 
tively easy  mode  of  escaping  the  legal  noose. 

'^An  observation  of  Marco  Polo,  that 
possibly  Master  Andrew  might  be  antici- 
pating the  fruition  of  some  good  thing  in 
the  gift  of  the  worthy  citizens,  was  answered 
by  a knowing  nod  of  unwilling  assent  from 
the  alderman  whom  he  had  addressed. 
There  is  a peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere 
producing  a mirage,  by  which  he  who,  long 
practised  in  the  management  of  public  bo- 
dies, 'doth  bend  his  eye  on  vacancy,’  is  en- 
abled to  discern  the  approach  of  such  va- 
cancy of  place  or  office,  when  the  same  is 
still  far  below  the  political  horizon.  An- 
drew Home  was  a seer  of  this  class^  and 
thus,  within  a short  period  afterwards,  this 
sturdy  and  patriotic  champion  of  popular 
rights  was  rewarded  by  the  consciousness 
of  his  deserts,  and — the  honorable  and  lu- 
crative employment  of  town-clerk  of  the 


to  whom  he  looked  op  for  promotion,  and 
the  common  council,  to  whom  he  looked 
down  for  his  salary,  'must  be  a/idi citizen, 
and  not  merely  a nominal  member  of  our 
community.  Unless  he  is  actually  resident, 
paying  scot  and  bearing  lot  with  the  rest  of 
the  ward,  he  cannot  claim  these  rights.  1 
sincerely  hope  that  the  poor  fellow  at  the 
bar  is  duly  qualiBed,  and  I should  regret 
exceedingly  if  Master  Chamberlain  were 
compelled  to  inform  the  court  that  the  name 
of  William  of  the  Palace  doth  not  appear 
upon  the  TaUiage  roll.’  The  hint  was  not 
lost  upon  the  chief  justice.  Search  was  ; 
made  upon  the  roll,  and,  as  may  be  antici- 
pated, the  name  of  William  of  the  Palace 
was  absent ; he  had  not  been  rated  or  as- 
sessed to  the  charge.  The  want  of  partici- 
pation in  the  civil  contribution  deprived  the 
culprit  of  the  franchise  of  the  civic  commu- 
nity, and  he  was  left  to  the  common  law.” 

The  following  scene  is  a graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  law  term,  "claiming  benefit  of 
clergy.”  Marco  Polo  and  the  friar  had 
just  entered  Guildhall  as  the  sergeants  were 
compelling  by  main  force  a manacled  crimi- 
nal to  stand  at  the  bar. 

" The  malefactor  j^d  been  apprehended 
in  Cheap,  in  the  very  net  of  cutting  a purse 
from  the  girdle  of  Sir  (Doimmw)  John  de 
Stapleton,  vicar  general  of  the  bishop  of 


city. 

"Andrew  Home’s  city  law  was  not, 
however,  suffered  to  pass  unquestioned  by 
the  court.  'The  right  of  compurgation 
which  you  claim  for  the  prisoner  is  taken 
away  by  the  implication  arising  from  the 
tenor  of  the  assizes  of  Clarendon,  re-enacted 
at  Northampton,’  sternly  exclaimed  the  chief 
justice. 

"‘Cry  your  mercy,  my  lord,’  replied 
Andrew,  with  firm  humility ; ' your  objec- 
tion, most  humbly  do  I submit,  is  wholly 
nought.  London  is  not  specifically  noted 
in  the  assize.  The  enactment  is  in  general 
terms ; and  it  is  the  franchise  of  the  Lon- 
don citizens  that  no  statute  affects  their 
privileges,  unless  they  be  therein  specially 
named.’ 

" ' But  the  culprit,  good  Master  Andrew,’ 
observed  the  recorder,  trying  to  trim  his 
course  accurately  between  the  chief  justice. 


Winchester.  Cases  of  flagrant  delict,  a^ 
cording  to  our  ancient  common  law,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  according  to  the  law 
of  all  nations  in  the  simple  stages  of  so- 
ciety, required  no  other  trid  than  the  poh* 
licity  or  incontrovertibleness  of  the  fact 
They  proceeded  by  law  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  mob  do  now  by  impulse,  when 
the  pickpocket  is  dragged  through  a horse- 
pond.  Open  guilt  was  instantly  followed 
by  vengeance.  The  murderer  grasping  the 
deadly  weapon,  the  ' bloody  hand  ’ of  the 
violator  of  the  royal  forest,  the  robber 
ing  his  spoil,  received  at  once  the  punish- 
ment of  their  misdeeds.  According  to  th^ 
principles.  Sir  William  de  Ormesby  [chic* 
justice  of  the  king’s  bench]  intimated  to  ^ 
officers,  that  as  they  might — and  indeed 
ought — to  have  struck  off  the  head  of  th^ 
prisoner  before  the  conduct  in  Cheap,  tt 
was  unnecessary  thus  to  give  the  court  the 
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trouble  of  passing  judgment.  ' Let  hkn  be 
hanged  upon  the  elms  at  Tyburn/  was 
forthwith  pronounced  as  his  doom.  Pale 
and  trembling,  and  suing  for  mercy,  the 
wretch  was  taken  from  the  bar,  not  indeed 
without  exciting  some  suppressed  feelings 
of  compassion  in  the  court.  The  punish- 
ment was  evidently  disproportioned  to  the 
crime ; but  the  maxim  of  considering  that 
the  sentence  once.denounced  by  the  law  was 
immutable,  had  practically  the  effect  of  sti- 
fling  the  sentiments  of  humanity. 

**  Louder  and  louder  became  the  cries  of 
the  miserable  culprit  as  he  receded  from  the 
judges,  and  just  when  the  sergeants  were 
dragging  him  across  the  threshold,  he  clung 
to  the  pillars  which  divided  the  portal, 
shrieking  in  a voice  of  agony  which  pierced 
through  the  hall,  * I demand  of  holy  Church 
the  benefit  of  my  clergy!^  Perhaps,  in 
strictness,  the  time  for  claiming  this  privi- 
lege had  gone  by,  but  the  officers  halted 
with  their  prey,  and  one  of  the  proihono- 
taries  having  hurried  to  them  with  a mes- 
sage from  Chief  Justice  Ormesby,  the  thief 
was  replaced  at  the  bar.  During  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  proceedings,  the  kind-hearted 
vicar  general  had  evidently  been  much 
grieved  and  troubled  by  his  enforced  par- 
ticipation in  the  condemnation  of  the  crimi- 
nal. Stepping  forward,  he  now  addressed 
the  court,  and  entreated  permission,  in  the 
absence  of  the  proper  ordinary,  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  claim. 

‘‘Producing  his  Breviary,  he  held  the 
page  close  to  the  eyes  of  the  kneeling  priso- 
ner,— he  inclined  his  ear, — the  bloodless 
lips  of  the  ghastly  caitiff  were  seen  to  quiver. 
‘ Legit  vJt  cUrieu$,^-^e  readeth  like  a cleric, 
instantly  exclaimed  the  vicar  general ; and 
this  declaration  at  once  delivered  the  felon 
from  death,  though  not  from  captivity. 
‘ Take  him  home  to  the  pit,’  sued  the  vicar 
general,  ‘ where,  shut  out  from  the  light  of 
day  and  the  air  of  heaven,  he  will  be  bound 
in  irons,  fed  with  the  bread  of  tribulation, 
and  drinking  of  the  water  of  sorrow,  till  his 
sufierings  shaU  have  atoned  for  his  misdeeds 
I and  expiated  his  shame.’ 
j “ Whatever  abuses  may  have  arisen  from 
this  privilege, — the  ‘benefit  of  clergy,’ — 
! which,  by  the  well-known  merciful  conni- 


vance of  the  law,  was  (as  ^ the  present 
case)  extended  to  all  who  could  wad,  or 
could  be  supposed  to  read  their ‘neck- verse,’ 
we  should  reject  the  common,  though  most 
erroneous  idea,  that  it  was  intended  to  af- 
ford an  indemnity  to  crime.  The  imprison- 
ment, as  you  have  just  heard  it  truly  de- 
scribed, was  most  severe ; and  though,  in 
some  cases,  the  ecclesiastical  immunities 
mitigated  the  common  law,  by  saving  the 
life  of  the  offender,  yet  there  were  others, 
in  which  signal  chastisement  was  bestowed 
upon  those  who  would  otherwise  have  es- 
caped all  retribution. 

But  a higher  principle  was  developed. 
In  the  theory  of  her  criminal  jurisprudence, 
the  medieval  church  had  fully  and  unhesi- 
tatingly adopted  the  wise  and  truly  beneff- 
cent  doctrine — ^that  punishment  is  to  be  in- 
flicted by  fallible  man  upon  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, not  merely  in  terror,  but  in  love. 
Imprisonment,  with  its  accompaniments  of 
hardships  and  privations,  was  considered 
in  the  light  of  an  ecclesiastical  penance; 
not  thundered  in  vengeance  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  state,  but  imposed  for  tbe 
good  of  the  offender,  in  order  to  afford  the 
means  of  amendment,  and  to  lead  the  trans- 
gressor to  repentance  and  to  mercy.  From 
the  doors  of  tbe  dungeon  he  was  to  come 
forth,  not  as  a degraded  criminal,  but  as  a 
pardoned  sinner.  This  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  legislation  of  the  clergy,  now  the  butt 
and  mark  for  common-place  contempt  and 
shallow  contumely. 

Amid  the  transmitted  misrepresentations 
of  servile  copyists,  and  the  rude  attacks  of 
party  virulence,  it  is  highly  honorable  to 
our  author’s  feelings  to  find  him  throwing 
himself  into  the  breach,  and  defending  the 
cause  of  the  much  calumniated  hierarchy 
of  the  middle  ages.  After  drawing  an 
amusing  contrast  between  the  present  rage 
for  representing  the  people,  and  tbe  reluc- 
tance, not  to  say  aversion,  with  which  a 
call  to  parliament  was  in  those  days  of 
honest  simplicity  shunned  as  an  infliction 
of  the  most  grievous  kind.  Sir  Francis  Pul- 
grave  continues  : “ But  the  nation,  thus  in- 
different to  popular  suffrage,  manfully  de- 
fended tbe  laws  of  England,  from  the  old 
time  ‘ used  and  approved.’  ” All  prefoga- 
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lives,  however  important  to  the  sovereign, 
however  calculated  to  increase  his  autho- 
rity, however  congenial  to  his  pride  and 
feelings,  had,  whenever  they  became  a 
grievance,  been  restricted,  restrained,  abol- 
ished. Every  attempt  to  exact  any  lax  or 
tribute  beyond  the  legal  rights  of  the  com- 
munity, was  ultimately  defeated.  The  pre- 
sent exertion  of  arbitrary  power  always 
suggested  the  creation  of  a barrier  against 
the  future  abuse  ; as  soon  as  any  weak  point 
in  the  fortress  was  discovered,  the  garrison 
erected  a bulwark  to  defend  it.  There  was 
no  lack  of  protectors  of  popular  rights. 
And  where,  then,  were  they  to  be  found  ? 

“ Divesting  ourselves  of  modern  opinions 
and  prepossessions,  an  answer  can  readily 
be  given  by  consulting  the  chronicle  and 
the  charter.  Amongst  the  ‘ prelates,  Mag- 
nates, and  Proceres,^  ” are  we  to  seek  for 
all  the  real  and  potential  materials  of  the 
new  popular  branch  of  the  legislature. 
Examine  the  origin,  the  position,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  dignified  ecclesiastics,  and 
the  hierarchy  will  rise  before  us  as  the  most 
democratic  element  of  our  old  English 
commonwealth. 

“ Consider  the  ancient  clergy,  in  their 
relation  to  what  may  be  termed  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  country.  Much  of  the 
value  of  a popular  government  consists 
not,  as  the  demagogue  employs  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  opposition  to  authority,  but  as 
the  means  of  imparting  the  benefits  and 
rewards  of  a well-governed  society,  in  due 
gradation,  to  the  several  ranks  and  orders 
of  the  community.  Whatever  inequality 
might  subsist  in  other  respects  among  the 
people,  they  meet  on  equal  terms  on  sacred 
ground.  For  the  civil  or  political  ennoble- 
ment of  talent,  the  way  always  opened 
through  the  Christian  hierarchy.  The  mi- 
tre, the  cardinal’s  cap,  the  tiara  itself,  fell 
oftenest  on  the  humblest  brow.  The  church 
is  the  surest  possession  of  the  people ; 
when  they  pillage  the  altar  they  despoil 
their  own  property,  they  waste  their  own 
means,  they  desolate  their  own  children’s 
inheritance,  they  rob  themselves. 

Such  an  institution  was  an  easy  and  ac- 
ceptable path  to  greatness  for  the  lowest  of 
the  low ; for  among  the  prelates,  who  some- 


times constituted  the  most  numerous,  and 
always  the  most  influential  portion  of  the 
great  council,  the  majority  had  arisen  from 
the  humblest  rank  in  society.  Were  they 
all  truly  deserving  of  their  honors?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Some,  it  must  be  admitted,  ob- 
tained their  advancement  by  casting  aside 
the  real  duties  of  their  station,  and  by 
making  the  business  of  the  world  their 
primary  object.  But  this  was  the  sin  of  the 
man,  not  the  vice  of  the  hierarchy.* 

The  most  favorite  sophism  employed  by 
those  who  seek  to  attack  or  vilify  existing 
establishments,  whether  ecclesiasdcal  or 
temporal,  is  to  ascribe  to  institutions  the 
faults  of  the  human  individuals  who  com- 
pose the  institution,  and  to  maintain,  that, 
by  reconstructing  the  state  you  can  eradi- 
cate the  abuse.  But  the  stones  with  which 
you  raise  the  structure,  are  infected  in  the 
quarry.  Pull  down  and  rebuild  the  edifice 
as  olien  as  you  list,  change  or  alter  its  plan 
or  elevation  as  much  as  you  please,  and  the 
old  moral  leprosy  will  streak  and  fret  the 
new  walls  as  foully  and  deeply  as  before. 
Princes  and  rulers,  magistrates  and  judges 
of  the  earth,  are  only  men;  the  visible 
church  is  composed  of  men;  and,  collec- 
tively, man’s  nature  is  little  susceptible  of 
reform.  The  head  spring  of  evil  is  inex- 
haustible. It  is  an  atmosphere  which  con- 
stantly follows  and  surrounds  us.  Plant 
the  ‘ mal  seme  d’Adamo’ — the  evil  seed  of 
Adam,  where  you  choose,  the  same  bitter 
fruits  will  always  rise  above  the  ground.’  ” 
In  another  place  he  says: — The  Church, 
as  I have  observed,  and  I repeat  the  obser- 
vation, is  the  democratic  leaven  of  our  ba- 
lanced monarchy.  It  is  formed  out  of  the 
people ; it  exists  for  the  people.  The  dig- 
nified ecclesiastics  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land were,  during  the  middle  ages,  alw'ays 
the  best,  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  only 
advocates  of  the  real  interests  of  the  poor- 
est, and,  therefore,  the  most  defenceless 
classes.  So  have  they  been,  at  all  times, 
the  means  by  which  the  gifts  of  intellect 
and  intelligence  raise  the  possessor  to  the 

* Again ! — **  It  in  a talent  cast  upon  the  owner, 
for  which  he  is  awfully  responsible.  Shaxuc  fall 
upon  him  if  he  misuse  the  gift : but  iliagraco  is  his ; 
the  gift  itself  is  unstained.'*  p.  228. 
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highest  station  in  the  community,  the  con-  seems  to  have  been  nothing  fhore  than  was 


necting  link  between  the  cottage  and  the  expected  from  persons  in  his  station*  Tbe  \ 

throne.^^  same  thing  may  be  said  of  his  extensive  ; 

This  view  of  the  hierajchy  of  the  mid-  charities,  which  attracted  so  little  notice  at  : 

die  ages,  and  of  its  claim  upon  the  af-  the  time,  that  we  might  infer,  even  from 

fectioDS  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  this  circumstance  alone,  what  we  have  ; 

will  be  strengthened  by  the  following  pas-  abundant  evidence  of  from  other  sources, 

I sage  from  Froude^s  Remains.’^  In  a namely,  the  commonness  of  such  munifi- 

sketch  of  the  contest  between  St.  Thomas  cence  among  those  by  whom  the  claims  of  : 

of  Canterbury,  and  Henry  II,  of  England,  the  church  were  most  strongly  upheld, 

he  has  the  following  observations.  A further  instance  of  the  patronage 

" The  government  party  at  this  period,  which  the  church  afforded  to  the  common 

I (1160),  was  made  up  of  two  elements, — people,  is  distinctly  pointed  at  in  the  six-  ; 

; the  clergy,  who  took  the  part  of  Becket,  teenth  article  of  the  Council  of  Clarendon, 

j and  the  higher  order  of  the  society,  who,  in  which  declares,  that  ‘‘  The  sons  of  peasants  : 

I this  instance,  sided  with  the  king  against  ought  not  to  be  ordained  without  the  con- 

I the  church,  that,  when  they  had  removed  sent  of  the  Lord,  of  whose  land  they  are 

this  powerful  obstacle,  they  might  after-  acknowledged  to  be  born  the  serfs.’’  It  is 

I wards  fight  him  single-handed.  On  the  clear  from  hence  that  the  privileges  of  the 

I other  side,  the  lower  orders  were  all  in  church,  which  made  ordination  equivalent 

I their  hearts  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  to  emancipation,  were  exerted  for  the  bene- 

I church.  With  our  notions,  it  will  doubt-  : fit  of  the  lower  orders,  who  were  thus 

I less  be  surprising  to  find  the  party  who  in  enabled  to  emerge  from  hereditary  vassal- 

the  twelfth  century  advocated  what  are  age,  and  sometimes  even  to  attain  an  ele-  I 

I now  called  high-church  principles,  main-  vation  equal  to  that  of  the  highest  lay  no- 

[ taining  this  ground  on  the  affections  or  bility.  How  extensively  this  system  was 

i common  people  against  a united  aristoc-  acted  upon,  may  be  inferred  from  a speech 

I racy.  A modern  high  churchman  has  been  of  Henry  the  II,  in  which  he  complains 

taught  from  his  youth,  to  identify  the  bitterly  of  the  monastic  orders  for  ^^admit- 

church  and  the  establishment ; to  suppose  ting  as  brothers  such  men  as  tanners  and 

that  the  respectability  of  the  clergy  is  the  shoemakers,  of  whom  not  one  ought,  even 

result  of  their  connexion  and  intercourse  on  a pressing  necessity,  to  be  promoted  to  ; 

I with  the  higher  classes;  and  that,  in  the  a bishopric  or  an  abbacy.”  The  claim 

I event  of  any  change  which  should  render  which  the  church  put  forward  to  exclusive 

I the  clerical  profession  distasteful  to  the  jurisdiction  in  the  cases  of  widows  and 

I wealthy  and  well  connected,  the  church  orphans,  was  part  of  the  same  system,  and 

must  necessarily  sink  into  insignificance.  was  also  regarded  with  equal  jealousy,  i 

Such,  however,  was  certainly  not  the  case  Indeed,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  any  system  : 

in  the  times  now  spoken  of.  The  high-  which  allied  the  lower  orders  to  the  church,  | 

church  party  of  the  twelfth  century  endea-  would,  for  that  very  reason,  tend  to  alienate 

vored,  as  much  as  possible,  to  make  com-  that  nobility  from  it  And  more  particularly 

mon  cause  with  the  poor  and  the  defence-  would  the  latter  feel  indignant  at  a power  I 

less.  Becket  always  speaks  of  the  poor  as  which  intruded  itself  between  them  and  ^ 

paupe/m  et  ptarmdi  Jetu  Christi — the  little  their  vassals,  and,  in  our  age,  when  here- 

ones  of  Jesus  Christ and  the  condescen-  ditary  distinction  was  especially  valued,  | 

sion,  zeal,  and  love  which  the  prelacy  took  upon  itself  to  dispense  with  the  privi- 

manifested  towards  them,  appear  to  us  leges  of  birth,  often  authorizing  the  peasant  ; 

incredible.  One  of  Becket’s  practices,—^  to  exercise  spiritual  authority  over  his  lord.” 

a practice  insisted  on  by  his  enemies  both  In  describing  the  funeral  of  a knight,  he  ! 
ancient  and  modern,  as  a proof  of  his  os-  has  the  following  striking  passage: — ‘*The  i 

tentatious  sanctity, — the  daily  custom  of  De  Prqfmdis  of  the  stoled  priest  spake  the  ; 

washing  the  feet  of  thirteen  poor  men — universal  language  adopted  by  the  most  | 
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sublime  of  kumau  compositions — the  lit-  crown  falling  from  her  tresses ; a thick  reti 

utgjf  .ai  western  Christendom  :*  Though  covers  her  downcast  eyes,  and  the  broken 

no  objects  appeared  which  could  awaken  tables  drop  from  her  grasp.  Opposite  is  the 

any  lively  curiosity  in  the  traveller,  there  emblem  of  the  gospel,  a maiden,  brightly 

was  much  in  their  very  familiarity  to  excite  looking  upwards,  her  head  endiademed,  the 

the  sympathy  of  the  wanderer  in  a foreign  budding  lily  in  her  band.  Over  the  king’s 

land.  With  on  altered  tone  he  said  to  the  throne  was  a representation  of  the  day  of 

friar : ' Saddened  is  the  spirit  of  the  pilgrim  judgment.  But  the  portal  opening  into  the  j 

by  the  dying  twilight  and  the  plaintive  ves-  chapel  had  no  other  ornament  excepting  a j 

per  bell.  But  he  who  braves  every  danger  a vine,  which,  springing  from  the  impost  ' 

for  himself,  may  feel  his  heart  swdil  within  of  the  door,  spread  around,  richly  filling  ; 

him  when  4he  pageant  of  triumphant  death  and  most  gracefully  entwining  every  mould*  ' 

brings  to  his  mind  the  thought,  that  those  ing  and  oolumnette  with  its  flowing  branches,  , 

from  whom,  as  he  weened,  he  parted  for  a its  tendrils,  its  leaves,  and  ks  fruit.  £>ach  , 

litde  while  only,  may  have  been  already  of  those  embellishments  taught  a lesson 

borne  to  the  sepulchre.  Yet  there  is  also  a connected  with  the  purposes  to  which  the  j 

great  and  enduring  comfort  to  the  traveller  building  was  applied.  It  was  the  custom  | 

in  Christendom.  However  uncouth  may  of  the  medieval  architects  thus  to  appeal  j 

be  the  speech  of  the  races  among  whom  the  to  the  imagination,  sometimes  to  the  con-  j 

pilgrim  sojourns,  however  diversified  may  science,  in  the  decoration  of  their  edifices,  1 

be  the  customs  of  the  regions  which  he  by  which  they  gave  a degree  of  sentimeiit  i 

visits,  let  him  enter  the  portal  of  the  church,  to  their  structures  which  the  modems  cannot 

or  hear,  as  I now  do,  the  voice  of  the  min-  attain.  Allegory  constitutes  the  intellec- 

ister  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  is  present  with  tuality  of  the  esthetic  arts : but  it  is  whoUy 

his  own,  though  alps  and  oceans  may  sever  alien  to  the  multitude  in  our  own  age.  W^e 

them  asunder.  There  is  one  spot  where  have  no  means  whereby  U can  be  vemacu- 

the  pilgrim  always  finds  his  home.  We  lar.  None  of  the  forms,  none  of  the  graphic 

are  all  one  people  when  we  come  before  symbols  which  we  can  beg  or  borrow,  ever 

the  altar  of  the  Lord.’  ” b^ame  naturalized.  We  may  be  clever 

Speaking  of  the  architectural  embellish-  mocking-birds,  but  we  have  no  song  of  our 
ments  of  the  old  palace  of  Westminster,  own.” 

Sir  Francis  has  the  following  remarks.  The  following  anecdote  is  new  to  us,  | 

Of  these  representations  many  more  sym-  When  the  fury  of  the  Bianchi  and  the  \ 

bolical  or  allegorical,  and  belonging  to  a Neri  ran  so  high  upon  the  expected  inter-  \ 
date  which  sometimes  strangely  puzzles  the  vention  of  Charles  of  Valois,  there  can^, 
antiquary,  until  he  learns  to  read  the  mystic*  as  Dius  Compagni,  the  Gonfaloniere  and  i 
lore  displayed  to  every  observer,  and  yet  historian  of  Florence,  says,  *a  good  and  j | 

concealed.  There  might  be  seen  emblems  holy  thought  into  his  mind.’  ” Summon-  , 

of  the  law  and  the  Gospel : the  law  repre-  ing  by  virtue  of  his  office,  a general  assem-  | 

sented  under  the  semblance  of  a queen,  her  bly  of  the  citizens  in  the  baptistery  of  St  t 


• **  I can  fcc  no  claim  which  the  prayer  book  has 
on  a layman’s  deference,  as  the  teaching  of  the 
church,  which  the  breviary  and  missal  have  not  in 
a Car  greater  degree.” — Fraude't  Rtmaint, 

**  1 do  not  wonder  you  should  envy  the  Latin  ser- 
vice-books, for  any  thing  r^re  elevating  and  mag- 
nificent than  the  western  ritual  is  not  to  be  con- 
ceived. There  is  not  such  another  glory  upon  the 
earth.  It  gives  to  men  the  tongues  of  angels ; it 
images  on  its  bosom  the  attitudes  of  heaven,  and  it 
catches  glorious  shreds  of  echo  from  the  eternal 
worship  of  the  Lamb.  It  has  a language  of  its 
own,  a language  of  symbols,  more  luminous,  more 
mystical,  more  widely  spread,  than  auy  other  lan- 
guage oo  the  earth.  I do  not  wonder  you  thonld 
enTy  the  Latin  ritual.” — Faber’s  Sights  and 
Thoughts  in  Foreign  CAurcAes,  p.  614. 


John,  where  every  Florentine  is  clmstened, 
he  there  urged  the  people  to  peace  and 
concord.  How  could  they,  be  asked  them, 
all  brethren  of  one  state,  joint  owners  of 
One  noble  city,  and  who  had  all  beneath, 
that  dome  received  the  seal  of  baptiain, 
thus  live  in  perpetual  hostility.  Upon  the 
Jrnly  font  which  stood  before  them,  and  in 
which  they  had  aU  been  adopted  as  the 
children  of  one  common  father,  he  besought 
them  to  swear  that  they  would  fulfil  the 
pledge  of  love  and  charity.  Melting  into 
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tears,  they  unanimously  gave  the  promise 
which  he  required,  and  promised  to  put 
away  their  enmity  forever. 

The  argument  of  the  Gonfaloniete  con- 
taint  the  only  principles,  upon  which  go- 
veenment  can  be  securely  founded.  With-  to  suit  his  convenience,  another  wantonly, 
out  neglecting,  as  collateral  inducemjents,  to  ! a third  for  want  of  thought ; more  footsteps, 
insist  upon  temporal  blesth^gs  which  more  bare  places.  Tracks  enlarge  the  path 
Providence  always  confers  i:tpon  those  who  on  either  side.  At  leqgth  the  trespass  has 
faithfully  seek  the  paths  of  peace  j still  the  received  the  sanction  of  usage,  and  the 
only  mode  of  insuring  our  continuance  in  : owner  of  the  field  complains,  but  the  law, 
them,  is  by  looking  to  the  example,  and  however  unwillingly,  k compelled  to  pro- 
following  the  precepts,  of  the  great  shep-  : nounoe  that  a public  right  of  way  has  been 
heM  of  mankind.’’  acquired,  which  can  never  iqore  be  denied 

We  close  our  extracts  from  Sir  Franck  I or  closed. 

Palgrave’s  very  interesting  volume  with  an  When  tbk  happens,  how  often  and  how 
illustration,  which  appears  to  us  originaL  fruitlessly  does  the  proprietor  regret  that  he 
'*New  institutions  originate  just  as  a did  not  take  due  measures  for  preventing 
path  k made  in  a field.  The  first  person  : the  incursion,  by  stopping  up  the  incipient 
who  crosses  the  grass,  makes  io  slight  an  path,  when  he  was  possessed  both  of  the 
impression,  that  the  sharpest  eye  can  hardly  | right  and  the  power.  There  k a moment 
discover  the  hton.  After  the  first  passen*  when  you  can  warn  off  the  trespassers  and 
ger,  however,  other  people  follow;  and  ; slop  up  the  footway;  hut  if  once  fbrhonaie, 
within  a little  while  marks  of  their  foot-  your  power  k gone  forever.  And  then,  to 
steps  begin  to  he  perceivable.  Nobody  avoid  the  breaking  down  your  hedges,  and 
noticed  the  first  foot  prints ; at  what  period  prevent  all  the  mischief  you  can,  you  make^ 
they  became  vkible,  nobody  can  recollect:  a style  to  let  the  folks  go  easily  over.  Take 
hut  now,  there  the  footsteps  are,  the  grass  matters  quietly,  when  they  have  come  to 
has  changed  its  color,  the  depreskons  are  this  pass,  for  there  is  no  help.  Grudge  not 
dktinct,  and  they  direct  other  wayfhreis  to  what  you  have  lost : save  what  you  can.” 


fioiow  the  same  line.  NdHoOg  afterwards, 
the  grass  k trodden  in,  and  the  naked  earth 
is  seen;  the  continuous  path  k formed. 
But  the  path  does  not  continue  single ; one 
traveller  treads  upon  the  boundary  of  grass 
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•T  W.  J(M.  WALTtK,  AOTflOt  Of  “THE  MTE  AMD  TlMttf  OF  HE  THOMAl  IIOEE,”  ETC.  | 

THE  LADYE  ELA.  | 

IN  thecekbrated  collection  of  manuscripts,  logy  of  that  roost  noble  woman  and  vener-  { 

so  rich  in  records  of  early  English  hk>  aUe  mother,  ELla,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  j 

tory  and  biography,  known  as  the  Cotto-  and  formerly  abbess  of  the  said  house.”  | 

man  collection,”  and  now  preserved  in  the  In  the  destructive  fire  which  in  1781,  con-  | 

British  museum,  was  a volume  entitled,  sumed  a portion  of  these  literary  treasures,  I 

*'The  Book  of  Liacock  Abbey,”  to  which  : these  manuscripts  unhappily  perkhed.  For-  | 

was  appended  a tract  under  the  following  tunately,  however,  a portion  of  their  con-  | 

heading,  **  Epistles  of  Skters  Beatrice  and  tents,  and  it  k to  be  hoped,  not  the  least  | 

Mary,  of  Laoock  Ahbey»  containing  an  eu-  valuable,  had  been  transcribed  by  the  in^  i 

voL.  11.-N0. 11.  83  A 
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dustry  of  an  aiaateur  of  the  name  of  Vin- 
cent, and  these  transcripts  are  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  college  of  Arms,  London. 
From  them  have  been  obtained  the  follow- 
ing authentic  particulars  of  the  Ladye  Ela, 
the  mother  of  a long  line  of  illustrious  men 
and  the  venerable  foundress  and  abbess  of 
the  nunnery  of  Lacock. 

Ela  was  bom  in  1188,  in  the  castle  of 
Amesburg,  a town  about  seven  miles  dis- 
tant from  old  Sarum.  She  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  her  father,  Earl  William  of 
Salisbury,  when  only  in  her  ninth  year. 
Until  that  period,  EUa  had  been  reared,  not 
only  with  religious  care,  but  also  in  princely 
state  in  her  native  county  of  Wilts.  The 
earl,  her  father,  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished subjects  of  the  chivalrous  Rich- 
ard I,  and  possessed  a high  place  in  the 
royal  favor.  We  find  him  taking  a promi- 
nent part  in  both  the  coronations  of  him  of 
the  lion  heart  At  the  first,  which  was 
solemnized  with  great  state  at  Westminster, 
on  the  3d  of  September,  1189,  when  each 
of  the  great  earls  of  the  kingdom  filled  his 
distinctive  post  in  the  ceremony,  the  earl  of 
Salisbury  carried  the  virga  or  rod,  having  a 
dove  upon  its  summit  At  the  second, 
which  took  place  at  Winchester,  April  18, 
1 194,  after  Richard’s  return  from  captivity 
in  Germany,  he  was  one  of  the  four  earls 
who  bore  the  canopy  over  the  head  of  his 
sovereign.  The  same  year,  he  was  named 
keeper  of  the  king’s  charter  for  the  licensing 
of  tournaments  throughout  the  realm,  a 
situation  of  no  mean  responsibility  in  that 
age  of  chivalry.  One  of  the  five  great 
**  steads,”  or  fields  appointed  for  the  exer- 
cise of  tournaments,  was  situated  between 
Salisbury  and  Wilton ; and  on  that  spot, 
when  a child,  the  future  abbess  of  Lacock 
may  have  first  witnessed  the  gallant  but 
perilous  feats  of  knightly  valor,  those  proud 
exhibitions  of  personal  courage,  and  those 
ambitious  attempts  to  outrival  in  external 
splendor,  which  served  as  the  nurseries  of 
the  chivalry  of  the  age. 

But  while  still  a child,  oh  losing  the  pro- 
tection of  her  father,  this  heiress  of  many 
fair  domains  was  suddenly  snatched  from 
the  scenes  familiar  to  her  infancy,  and  sub- 
jected to  a jealous  seclusion,  in  a foreign 


land.  What  were  the  motivea  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, we  are  left  to  conjecture.  Ail  that 
is  said  in  the  *'Book  of  Lacock”  of  the 
captivity  of  the  maid  of  Salisbury,  is  this : 

**  Ela  being  now  deprived  of  both  her  fa- 
ther and  mother,  was  secretly  convejed 
into  Normandy  by  her  relations,  and  there 
brought  up  in  close  and  secret  custody.”  j 

And  now  began  the  romantic  part  of  the  ; 
youthful  Ela’s  history.  Immediately  upon  | 
the  inquisition  held  after  her  father’s  death,  I 
the  lands  of  the  minor  would,  in  due  course,  i 
be  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  king^,  she  | 
being  a royal  ward.  But  the  abstraction  oC  > 
her  person  might,  in  all  probability,  have  \ 
thrown  some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
inquisition,  or  the  legal  proceedings  conse- 
quent upon  the  same.  The  sequel  of  erents 
arising  from  these  circumstances  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  manners  of  a court 
where  the  minstrel  monarch, the  lion-hearted 
Richard,  presided  over  his  train  of  gallant 
and  chivalrous  troubadours.  An  English 
knight,  named  William  Talbot,  undertook 
to  discover  the  place  of  the  youthful  heir- 
ess’ concealment;  the  idea  being  probably 
suggested  by  King  Richard’s  own  dis- 
covery, a few  years  before,  by  the  miBstrel 
BlondeL 

Assuming  the  garb  of  a pilgrim,  the  gal- 
lant Talbot  passed  over  into  Normandy,  and 
there  continued  his  search,  wandering  to  / 
and  fro,  for  the  space  of  two  years.  When 
at  length  he  had  found  the  retreat  in  whkk 
the  Lady  Ela  of  Salisbury  was  detained,  he 
exchanged  his  pilgrim’s  dress  for  that  of  a 
harper  or  travelling  troubadour,  and  in  that 
guise  made  his  way  into  the  court  [curiam], 
in  which  the  maiden  was  detained.  As  he 
sustained  to  admiration  his  character  of  a 
gleeman  [homo  jocosus],  and  was  perfectly 
versed  in  the  gests,  or  historical  lays,  which 
recorded  the  doings  of  former  days,  the 
stranger  was  kindly  received,  and  soon 
treated  as  one  of  the  household.  A favora- 
ble moment  waa  found,  and  the  secret  of 
his  visit  imparted  to  the  fair  detenue.  Ek 
was  then  in  her  sixteenth  year.  Youth  is 
adventurous,  aud  it  was  not  long  ere  the 
chivalrous  undertaking  was  accomplished. 
Beneath  the  friendly  shades  of  evening  they 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  castle  wardens, 
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and  in  the  disguise  of  peasants,  made  their 
way  to  the  coasL  A vessel  was  found  to 
convey  them  to  England,  and,  faithful  to 
his  trust,  the  adventurous  knight  presented 
the  lost  heiress  to  King  Richard. 

Among  the  gallant  knights  who  graced 
the  court  at  this  period,  there  was  no  one 
of  more  winning  manners,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  more  lofty  bearing  than  William 
Longespe  [4^  the  long  sword]. . He  was  the 
natural  son  of  King  Henry  II,  by  the  fair 
Rosamond  Clifford,  whose  melancholy  story 
traditional  fate,  and  storied  bower,  so  dear 
to  the  muse  of  romance,  have  all  contributed 
to  perpetnate  that  celebrity  which  her  beauty 
acquired  in  her  own  day.  It  was  with  such 
great  heiresses  as  Ela  of  Salisbury  that  pro- 
vision was  usually  made  for  the  younger 
offspring  of  royalty ; it  is,  therefore,  easy 
to  conjectuie  that  King  Richard  would  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  confer  upon  his 
half-brodier  a provision  suitable  to  his  birth. 
It  is  probable  that  the  heiress  of  Salisbury 
was  at  once  assigned  by  the  royal  will,  to 
William*  Longesp^,  when  the  death  of  her 
father  left  her  the  heiress  of  his-  estates  and 
dignity,  and  while  her  person  was  still  de^ 
tained  from  the  king’s  legal  possession.  In 
such  case,  it  requires  no  effort  of  the  ima- 
gination to  conceive  that  the  troubadour 
knight,  William  Talbot,  was  not  only  one 
whota  the  king  could  trust  for  bis  loyalty 
and  discretion,  but  one  who  felt  proud  to  be 
numbered  among  the  most  devoted  friends 
of  the  youthful  Longesp^.  Respecting  Tal- 
bot we  have  this  interesting  fact  that  his 
name  occurs  among  the  witnesses  to  seve- 
ral of  the  earl’s  charters  to  Bradenstoke  ab- 
bey; which  shows  that  whether  he  had 
been  a friend  of  Longespe  from  his  early 
youth,  or  whether  he  had  earned  that  friend- 
ship by  his  chivalrous  services  in  recover^ 
ing  the  person  of  Ela,  he  continued,  in  sub- 
sequent yea^,  the  faithful  retainer  of  the 
house  of  Salkbciry. 

After -the  marriage  of  Ela  we  have  no- 
thing to  rdbount  of  her  for  several  years, 
unless  it  were  to  enumerate  the  names  of 
her  flonrishing  family  of  four  sons  and  as 
many  daughters. 

In  the  year  1220,  her  name  is  brought 
before  ns  on  a highly  tnteresung  occasion. 


the  ceremony  of  foundrflg;.lhe^  beautiful  ca- 
thedral of  Salisbury,  a ndbfe  pile,  which 
still  challenges  the  admiration  of  every 
lover  of  Grothic  architecture.  Considacable 
I preparations  had  been  making  in  order  to 
I give  due  effect  to  the  imposing  ceremony. 
I The  bishop  of  Salisbury  had  been  led  to 
expect  that  the  king  would  have  honored 
the  solemn  occasion  by  his  presence,  and 
that  he  would  have  been  accompanied  by 
the  legate  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  many  of  the  nobility  of  England ; he 
had,  therefore,  incnrred  a great  expense  in 
order  to  do  the  rites  of  hospitality  to  aU 
comers,  and  entertain  them  in  the  sump- 
tuous style  of  that  day.  But  the  bishop 
was  disappointed ; the  king  was  obliged  to 
he  abs^t  in  order  to  attend  a negociation 
then  pending  with  the  Welsh  at  Shrewsbury. 
The  ceremony,  however,  could  not  be  defer- 
red any  longer,  the  day  having  been  fixed 
and  publicly  announced  throughout  the 
diocess. 

An  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  day 
has  been  left  us  by  William  de  Wanda, 
who  at  the  time  was  precentor,  and  after^ 
wards  dean  of  Sarum.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed, the  bishop  came  with  great  devo- 
tion, few  earls  or  barons  of  the  county 
attending,  many 'Of  them  being  absent  with 
the  king ; but  a vast  multitude  of  the  com- 
mon people  crowded  thither  from  all  parts. 
When  high  mass  had  been  performed  at  the 
old  ^cathedral,  and  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  invoked  in  that  touching  hymn,  Veni 
Creator  the  bishop  having  put  off 

his  shoes,  went  in  procession  with  the  cleigy 
of  the  church  to  the  new  foundation,  the 
litany  being  sung  by  all  present  After  the 
litany  a sermon  was  preached  to  the  people. 
The  bishop  then  laid  the  first  stone  for  our 
lord.  Pope  Honorius,  who  had  granted  the 
license  for  transplanting  the  church;  the 
second  for  Stephen,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  cardinal  of  the  holy  Roman 
Church,  who  was  then  with  the  king  in 
the  marches  of  Wales ; and  the  third  fov 
himself.  Then  the  fourth  was  laid  by  Wil- 
liam, earl  of  Salisbury  [who  held  that  title 
in  right  of  his  marriage},  and  the  fifth  by 
the  Countess  Ela,  a woman  whose  worth 
is  beyond  all  praise,  being  filled  wi^  piety. 
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and  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  After  her,  the 
few  noblemen  present  added  each  a stone; 
then  Adam  the  dean,  William  the  precen- 
tor, Henry  the  chancellor,  Abraham  the 
treasurer,  and  the  archdeacons  and  canons 
of  the  church  of  Sarum,  who  were  present,  : 
did  the  same,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  | 
the  multitude,  who  wept  for  very  joy,  and 
contributed  to  the  good  work  according  to  I 

their  ability.”  i 

William  de  Wanda  adds,  that  "several  \ 

of  the  earls  and  barons,  on  their  return  from  | 
Wales,  where  service  to  the  king  had  called  j 
them,  came  and  laid  the  stones  reserved  for  | 
them  in  this  ceremony,  binding  themselves  | 
to  contribute  an  annual  sum  for  the  next  | 
seven  years,  towards  building  the  cathedral”  | 
The  first  visit  of  the  king  to  the  new  ca-  | 
thedral,  was  on  the  Friday  next  after  Mi-  \ 
chaelmas,  on  which  occasion  he  was  at-  \ 
tended  by  the  judiciary,  Hubert  de  Burgh.  | 
The  offering  made  by  the  king  was  ten  | 
marks  of  silvet,  and  a rich  piece  of  silk ; j 
the  judiciary  promised  for  the  use  of  the  | 
cathedral,  a copy  of  the  Gtespels,  in  the  | 
original  Greek,  bound  in  gold  and  oma-  | 
mented  with  precious  stones.  This  pre-  | 
cious  volume  was  brought  the  following  ; 
week  by  the  justiciary’s  chaplains,  Luke,  \ 
the  dean  of  St.  Martin’s,  London,  and  | 
Thomas  de  Kent  The  second  visit  of  the 
king  and  the  judiciary  took  place  on  the 
feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  when  the  lat- 
ter offered  in  person,  at  the  altar,  with  great 
devotion,  the  splendid  Text,  or  copy  of  the 
Gospels.  At  the  same  time,  the  king,  not 
to  be  outdone  in  munificence,  took  from  his 
finger,  a ruby  ring  of  great  value,  both  the 
gold  and  stone  of  which  he  directed  should  i 
be  applied  to  the  further  ornament  of  the  ; 
rich  cover  in  which  the  said  copy  of  the 
Gospels  was  encased. 

In  the  spring  of  1224,  the  earl  of  Salis- 
bury sailed  wiUi  sixty  knights  on  an  expe-  ; 
dition  to  Gascony,  which  bad  refused  to  : 
render  homage  and  fealty  to  King  Henry  : 
III.  They  all  landed  safely  at  Bordeaux, 
on  Palm  Sunday  (April  7),  where  they  were 
honorably  received  by  the  archbishop  and 
citizens.  They  soon  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  refractory  to  obedience.  In  the  stormy 
month  of  the  October  following,  they  set  out 


on  their  return  to  England.  The  voyage 
was  disastrous  to  the  earl,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  present  hardships  he  encoun- 
tered, but  in  its  consequences  as  afiecting 
the  peace  of  the  virtuous  Ela,  and  even- 
tually the  life  of  the  earl  himself.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  account  of  the  voyage,  as 
given  by  Matthew  of  Paris. 

" After  the  earl  had  been  many  days  and 
nights  at  sea,  tossed  by  the  tempest,  and 
despairing  of  life,  as  did  the  sailors  them- 
selves, and  all  that  were  in  the  ship,  he 
threw  into  the  sea  his  precious  rings,  and 
whatever  he  possessed  in  gold  and  silver, 
or  valuable  raiment,  in  order  that  as  he  en- 
tered naked  into  this  temporal  life,  so,  de- 
spoUed  of  all  earthly  honor,  he  might  pass 
to  his  eternal  country.  But  while  he  was 
thus  despairing  of  his  life,  a wax-t^f>er  of 
large  size,  and  shining  with  great  splendor, 
was  seen  by  all  in  the  ship,  resting  upon 
the  summit  of  the  mast,  and  near  it  they 
saw  standing  a maiden  of  surpassing  beauty, 
who  preserved  that  bright  waxen  light, 
shining  through  the  nocturnal  darkness, 
from  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  rain. 
Encouraged  by  this  vision  of  heavenly  bright 
ness,  the  earl,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the 
crew,  were  led  to  trust  that  divine  aid  was 
vouchsafed  to  them.  While  all  was  amaze- 
ment, and  no  one  in  the  ship  could  conemve 
what  the  vision  portended,  Earl  William 
alone  assigned  the  favor  of  the  benign  ap- 
pearance to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary ; for  the 
earl,  on  the  day  when  he  had  been  first  hon- 
ored with  the  belt  of  knighthood,  had  appoint- 
ed a wax-light  to  stand  before  the  altar  of  the 
most  blessed  mother  of  €k>d,  that  it  might 
bum  during  the  mass  which  was  daily 
wont  to  be  devoutly  chanted,  together  wifii 
the  canonical  hours,  in  her  honor,  till  its 
temporal  light  should  be  exchanged  for  that 
which  is  eternal 

" When  day-light  dawned,  they  made  the 
isle  of  Rhe,  where  they  landed  in  their  boats. 
There  was  a Cistercian  abbey  in  the  island, 
to  which  the  earl  sent  messengers,  request- 
ing that  the  father  abbot  would  allow  him  to 
conceal  himself  from  his  enemies  within  its 
walls,  till  a favoratde  wind  should  allow  him 
to  depart  The  abbot  kindly  consented,  and 
received  him  and  his  companions,  not  only 
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with  hoepitality^  bat  with  honor.  The 
island  was  under  the  charge  of  SaTaric  de 
Maloleone,  a chieftain  who  had  good  reason 
to  know  the  eari,  he  having  been  of  the 
number  of  those  who  formerly  devastated 
the  isle  of  Ely.  After  staying  three  days 
in  the  monastery,  intimation  was  given  him 
that  nnless  he  left  before  the  following  mom- 
ihg  he  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
my. Upon  this  the  earl  flew  to  his  ships, 
and  again  trusting  himself  to  the  winds  and 
waves,  continued  struggling  for  nearly  three 
months  with  the  contrary  currents  of  the 
channel,  before  he  landed  in  England  which 
was  upon  the  coast  of  Cornwall  and  upon 
Christinas  day. 

Meanwhile,  his  friends  in  England,  had 
despaired  of  his  safety,  all  but  the  faithful 
wife  of  his  bosom,  who,  though  now  a ma- 
tron whose  age  and  dignity  should  have 
commanded  greater  respect,  became  an  ob- 
ject of  pursuit  to  the  fortune-hunters  of  the 
court.  One  of  the  penons  who  had  then 
the  greatest  sway  in  the  country,  was  the 
justieiary,  Hubert  de  Burgh ; a man  no  less 
remarkable  for  his  power  and  prosperity 
under  one  king,  than  for  his  trials  and  suf- 
ferings under  another.  This  powerful  per- 
sonage, with  most  indecent  haste,  put  for- 
ward Reimund,  a nephew  of  his,  as  suitor 
to  the  presumed  widow,  the  lady  of  Selie- 
bury ; and  the  youth,  entering  with  a kindred 
spirit  into  the  interested  views  of  his  ambi- 
tious relathre,  at  once  proceeded  to  seek  an 
interview  with  the  countess,  and,  it  is  said, 
hesitated  not  at  once  to  insult  her  with  his 
personal  addresses.  £la,  however,  like 
another  Penelope,  possessed  a heart  which 
could  not  be  alienated  from  her  absent  lord. 
When  Reimund,  with  flattering  speeches 
and  large  promises,  was  proceeding  to  open 
his  suit,  the  Lady  Ela,  with  all  the  cidm 
dignity  natural  to  her,  replied,  **  that  she 
had  lately  had  the  happiness  of  receiving 
assurances  from  persons  upon  whose  report 
she  could  rely,  that  the  earl,  her  husband, 
was  in  health  and  safety ; that,  even  had 
she  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  her  lord, 
she  would  in  no  case  have  received  him  for 
a husband,  the  inequality  of  their  rank  and 
station  forbidding  such  a union.’^  She 
added : Young  man,  lei  me  advise  you 


to  seek  a match  elsewhere,  and  that  too  of 
your  own  choice.  As  to  yam  present  visit, 
you  must  be  content  to  know  that  you  have 
come  hither  to  little  purpose.’’  And  so 
Reimund  de  Burgh,  to  use  a homely  pro- 
verb, departed  with  a flea  in  his  ear.” 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1225,  the  earl  of 
Salisbury  returned  to  protect  and  console 
the  faithful  Ela.  It  was  the  Saturday  after 
die  Epiphany;  at  the  hour  of  vespers  he 
repair^  to  the  new  cathedral  to  offer  thanks- 
givings to  God  for  his  preservation  and  safe 
return ; and  on  the  Sunday  following,  him- 
self and  Ela  were  receiv^  at  the  door  of 
the  cathedral  by  a procession  of  the  clergy, 
who  welcomed  his  return  with  every  de- 
monstratioa  ef  joy. 

On  the  morrow  he  proceeded  to  the  king, 
who  was  then  at  Marlborough,  by  whom 
he  was  welcmned  in  the  most  cordiial  man- 
ner. He  lost  no  time  in  mabing  his  com- 
plaint to  Henry,  alleging,  that  while  em- 
ployed in  his  service  in  a distant  country, 
.the  judiciary  had  sent  a man  of  low  birth, 
who  would  fain  have  contracted  an  adulte- 
rous marriage  with  his  wife,  he  himself 
being  still  living.  He  demanded  redress 
from  his  sovereign,  insinuating  that  if  it 
were  not  promptly  made,  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  seek  it  in  person.  . Upon  this,  the 
judiciary  who  was  present,  stepped  forward 
and  frankly  avowed  that  the  fault  rested 
with  him.  The  earl  had  a heart  alive  to 
the  precepts  of  his  Divine  Master;  the 
hand  of  forgiveness  was  extended,  and  the 
judiciary  was  again  received  into  favor. 
That  same  day  the  earl  was  feasted  by  the 
nobleman  whom  he  had  pardoned,  and  the 
disappointed  Reimund  is  suspected  of  hav- 
ing caused  poison  to  be  mingled  in  his  cup. 
The  year  following,  this  unhappy  young 
man  was  frowned  at  Nantes,  the  horse  on 
which  he  was  rkliog  by  the  side  of  the 
river  Loire,  having  been  precipitated  down 
a steep  bank  into  the  stream. 

The  following  day,  the  earl  returned  to 
bis  castle  at  Salisbury,  and  took  to  his  bed, 
grievously  sick.  His  illness  increasing,  and 
symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution  ap- 
pearing, he  begg^  the  attendance  of  Rich- 
ard Poore,  the  bishop  of  the  city,  who  was 
his  confessor,  that  he  might  receive  the  con- 
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solations  of  the  chwA,  as  befitted  a Chris- 
tian in  hit  condition.  When  the  bishop 
entered  the  bed  chamber,  bearing  in  his 
hands  the  precious  body  of  the  Saviour,  the 
earl  by  one  of  those  extraordinary  efibrtt 
which  sometimes  precede  dissolution,  start- 
ed from  his  bed,  having  nothing  around 
him  but  the  sheet  in  which  he  was  wrapped. 
He  caused  a coarse  cord  to  be  tied  around 
his  neck,  and  prostrated  himself  upon  the 
floor  bathed  in  his  tears,  declaring  that  he 
was  the  last  of  sinnera,  and  a traitor  to  his 
Cod.  In  this  humble  posture  he  insisted 
upon  making  his  confession,  nor  could  he 
be  prevailed  upon  to  be  replaced  in  his  bed, 
till  he  had,  in  the  same  suppliant  pasture, 
received  the  body  of  his  Redeemer.  Ehir- 
ing  the  whole  of  the  following  day  he  per- 
severed in  acts  of  the  deepest  penitence, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  Satur-- 
day  the  7th  of  March,  1226,  placidly  yielded 
up  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker. 
To  quote  the  words  of  De  Wonda, " his 
body  was'  brought  from  the  castle,  amidst 
the  tears  and  deep  sighs  of  many,  and 
borne  along  to  its  last  resting  place,  on  the 
very  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour  on 
which,  exactly  eight  weeks  before,  he  had 
been  welcomed  back  in  triumph  to  this 
beauteous  new  cathedral.  On  the  morrow,  i 
being  Sunday,  he  was  honorably  buried  in 
the  new  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Viigin,  there 
being  present,  the  bishops  of  Sarum  and  ; 
Winchester,  and  a bishop  of  Ireland,  a 
visitant  there,  William  Marshall,  earl  of  ; 
Pembroke,  William  de  Mandeville,  earl  of  | 
Essex,  and  the  barons  Robert  de  Veteripont, 
Hugh  de  Gumay,  and  Ralph  de  Tsarri, 
with  a great  multitude  of  knights. 

The  splendid  monument  raised  to  his 
memory  by  the  munificent  piety  of  his  be- 
loved and  faithful  Els,  was,  till  of  late 
years,  to  be  seen  in  the  chapel  of  the  Vir- 
gin,  of  whose  patronage  and  favor  he  had 
esteemed  himself  so  eminently  the  object; 
when,  alas  for  cathedral  improvements!  in 
the  year  1790,  it  was  removed  to  its  present 
rituation  in  the  nave  of  the  church.  The 
appearance  of  this  son,  brother,  and  un- 
cle of  kings,”  to  judge  from  his  martial 
figure  in  grey  marble,  sleeping,  as  it  were, 
from  century  to  century,  wkh  his  sword  : 

im 


and  lion^lefeiided  shield  at  fate  side,  mart 
have  been  singulariy  manly  and  eom- 
manding. 

The  following  items  are  selected  fromtlw 
earl’s  will : In  order  to  satisfy  for  prizei 
unjustly  taken  to  my  use,  in  war,  the  moi- 
ety of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  of  Bigod; 
the  other  moiety  to  reward  those  who  hare  | 
served  me;  except  the  manor  ofOakfcf, 
from  which  I assign  two  hundred  marks  to 
the  new  building  of  the  cathedral  of  Sals' 
bury.  Hem,  I assign  to  the  buildiiig  of  da  j 

HOUSE  or  GOD  AMD  FLACM  (LoCtU  Do)  i i 
the  Carthusiam  order,  adl  the  profits  of  tke 
lands  of  CampvilL  Hem,  I assign  to  the 
same  house  a chalice  of  gold  besntified 
with  emerald^  and  rubies ; a pix  of  gold 
with  pearls,  and  two  sDver  cruets,  the  ooe 
gilt,  the  Other  plain ; also  its  great  ehgri 
furniture,  namely,  a chasuble  of  puplt 
satin,  and  a cope  for  the  choir  of  pnpb 
satin ; a dalmatic  of  saffron  silk  wdl* 
wrought,  an  alb  with  ornaments,  an  aiaioe, 
a stole,  and  reliquary.  Hem,  to  the  hoose  d 
St  Mary  of  Banthwood,  my  feastdif 
chapel  furniture,  which  I have  been  used  to 
carry  about  with  me.  And  also  to  thesmoe 
house  my  book  calkd  Poitehois,  orBioriitT 
of  Prayers.” 

To  return  to  the  Ladye  Ela.  Hariogw®' 
dered  all  the  neoeesary  honors  to  the  me®’ 
ory  of  her  heroic  and . (rious  consort,  she  j 
was  determined  to  maintain  her  indepen-  j 
dence  in.  what  was  then  termed,  in  | 
language,  “ a free  widowhood ; detotiBg 
herself,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  edncalio* 
of  her  children,  and  after  that  to 
of  Qod,  during  the  remainder  of  her  dtj* 
upon  earth.” 

We  now  approach  the  period  of  tb» 
foundation  of  Lacock  nunnery.  We  qtw* 
from  the  Book  of  Lacock.  Ela  had 
survived  her  husband  seven  years  la 
slate  of  widowhood.  She  had  frequeotV 
proposed  to  herself  to  appropriate  a porw® 
of  her  ample  means  in  foiling 
riea  to  the  honor  of  God,  and  to 
the  salvation  of  her  soul,  and  . 

husband;  and  at  length  she  was  direct"  ^ 
a vision  to  build  a monastery  in  honor 
the  blessed  Mary  and  of  St 
pleasant  meadow,  near  Lacock.  ^ 
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iogly,  on  tile  I6th  of -April,  1282,  when  ia 
the  fbrty-fifUi  year  of  her  age,  she  founded 
two  monasteries  on  one  and  the  same  day ; 
in  the  morning,  that  of  Laoock,  in  which 
holy  eanonesses  might  dwell,  eontinually 
and  most  devoutly  serving  God  and  in  the 
afternoon,  the  priory  of  Henton,  of  the 
Carthusian  order.  These  two  places  are 
about  fifteen  miles  apart’’ 

In  the  foundation  of  her  nunnery,  the 
countess  Ella  had  undertaken  a task  which, 
for  a season,  was.as  much  calculated  to  add 
to  her  -employments,  as  it  afterwards  con- 
tributed to  her  repose.  To  the  religious 
cares  attendant  on  the  formation  of  a reli- 
gious community,  and  the  arrangements 
necessary  for  tiiek  pious  government,  was 
added  the  disposition  of  adequate  revenues 
for  their  support,  find  the  due  fhlfilmeDt  of 
those  legal  forms  which  the  laws  of  the 
country  required;  The  first  and  , most  im- 
portant of  these  forms  was,  of  course,  the 
countess’  own  foundation  charter ; but  this 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  fortify  by  others 
in  confirmation,  obtained  from  her  son,  now 
of  age,  from  the  rector  of  J^acock,  fromr  the 
bishop  of  the  diocess,  and  from  the  king. 

By  her  foundation  charter,  the  countess 
Ela  gave  to  God  and  the  blessed  Mary,  her 
whole  manor  of  Lacock,  with  all  its  ap- 
purtenances, rights,  and  firee  customs,  to 
found  an  abbey  thereon,  which  she  wished 
should  be  called  Loetii  Btaia  JlforicB,  or 
St.  Mary’s  Place.  This  name,  it  will  be  re- 
marked, is  in  correspondence  with  her  hus- 
band’s foundation  of  Ciuthnsians,  which  he 
had  called  Losut  Dei,  God’s  Place.  The 
remainder  of  the  charter  states,  that  the 
manor  was  to  be  held  by  the  abbess  and 
BOBS  ^^in  fipee  and  perpetual  alms,”  and 
therefore  released  from  ev^  secular  exac- 
tion, due  either  to  the  king,  or  her  heirs. 

The  charter  of  her  son  William  Longesp^ 
nitt^y  recites  his  mother’s  charter,  and  ra- 
tifies the  same.  The>  yigiknce  with  which 
the  monastic  societies  were  accustomed  to 
solicit  these  confirmatory  deeds,  from  the 
hands  of  the  heirs  of  their  original  benefac- 
tors, is  demonstrated  in  numeroos  instances; 
and  ha  necesrity  is  shown  in  several  cases 
of  their  early  hietoTy,  in  which  a fierce  and 
graceless  youth  sei^  again  upon  his  an- 


cestral estates,  or  refused  to  deliver  what  i 
his  father  had  bestowed  upon  his  death-bed.  : 

The  chain  of  legal  documents  for  the 
foundation  of  the  abbey  being  thus  com-  | 
pleted,  the  pious  work  was  carried  forward  | 
with  vigor,  and  ample  provision  Was  made  | 
for  the  permanent  support  of  the  ntms  serv-  \ 
ing  €fod  at  Lacock.  | 

The  first  canoness  who  received  the  veil  I 
in  this  establishment  was  Alicia  Garinges,  i 
who  appears  to  have  presided  over  the  ; 
house  during  the  eight  years  that  elapsed 
after  its  foundation,  at  which  period  its  re-  i 
ligious  government  was  assumed  by  Ela  : 
herself.  After  having  performed  the  duties  ; 
of  a good  mother,  in  watching  as  well  over 
the  temporal  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of  her  : 
children,  she  at  length  yielded  to  the  i 
stronger  impressions  of  religious  feeling,  i 
and  retiring  from  all  connection  with  the 
cares  of  life,  and  the  duties  of  her  high  sta- 
tion, left  the  stately  halls  of  her  fathers,  and 
repaired  to  the  religious  seclusion  in  the 
forest  of  Chippenham.  The  brief  particu- 
lars recorded  of  her  taking  the  religious  : 
habit  are  these ; that  it  took  place  on  Christ- 
mas day,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1238,  in 
the  seventh  year  after  the  fbundatbn  of  the 
house  of  Lacock,  and  in  the  sixty-first  year 
of  her  age,  she  "having  in  all  her  actions 
and  designs  been  constantly  dependent  on 
the  couDsd  and  aid  of  Edmund,  archbishop  I 
of  Canterbury,  and  other  discreet  men.” 

The  following  particulars  of  the  profes- 
sion of  a nun,  are  taken  from  a MS.  of  this  i 
period,  preserved  in  the  "British  Museum, 
and  may  not  be  unacceptable  in  this  place. 

" If  any  seek  to  be  admitted  into  the  order,  i 
in  the  way  of  charity,  the  lady  abbess  i 
standing,  or  sitting  in  a chair  at  the  grate,  ; 
with  the  whole  convent  in  their  full  habit  ; 
standing  about  her,  shall  bid  her  say  what  | 
her  wish  b,  in  presence  bf  all  the  convent 
This  being  heard,  if  the  number  of  the  sis- 
terhood be  complete;  she  shall  say:  'We 
may  receive  none  oVer  the  number  limited 
in  our  rule.’  If  the  number  be  not  com- 
plete, she  shall  say:  'none  may  be  pro- 
posed in  this  order,  bdfore  a whole  year  of 
sufficient  probation ; nor,  after  their  profes- 
sion, can  they  change  to  another  order.’  ” 

" If  she  still  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the 
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year  of  proof,  the  ahilM  shall  examioe  her,  ^ If  the  graver  party  consent  to  haYe  her 
by  inquiring  him  long  she  has  had  an  in-  admitted  to  the  zeal  of  proof,  the  abbees 

tendon  of  entering  this  order,  and  whether  shall  address  in  such  words  as  these : 

she  be  moved  thereto  of  herself,  or  by  any  * Daughter,  you  have  just  cause  to  render 

other  person  ; secondly,  if  she  be  free  of  all  thanks  to  God.  I have  consulted  with  my 

worldly  bonds,  that  is,  of  debt,  borrowage,  sisters,  and  find  them  satisfied  as  lo  the 

servioe/bondage,  ban  of  the  church,  wed-  goodness  of  your  intentions,  and  farmble 

lock,  contract,  even  to  any  other  order,  to  your  wishes.’  And  then  she  shall  add ; 

heresy,  or  such  like ; also,  if  she  desire  to  ' In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 

enter  a religious  life  purely  for  the  glory  of  of  his  most  holy  mother,  our  lady  the 

God,  and  not  from  any  sickness  or  bodily  blessed  Mary,  of  ^ Bridget,  St  Ang^oadne, 

infirmity,  nor  compelled  by  any  shame,  and  of  aU  the  ^nts,  and  in  the  name  of  say 

pain  of  worldly  adversity,  or  such  like.  whole  siMerhood,  and  in  my  own  name,  I 

And  aAer  this  she  shall  speak  to  her  of  admit  you  to  your  year  of  proof,  acoofdiag 

what  is  to  be  endured  in  this  order,  that  is,  to  the  tenor  of  that  rule  of  St  Angus- 

contempt  of  the  world,  the  forgetting  of  tine.  Go,  therefore,  and  make  trial  of  3KRir 

parents,  of  relatives,  and  of  all  worldly  strength,  by  observing  as  far  as  yoa  may 

friendships,  except  as  the  rule  permits,  and  the  said  holy  rule,  during  the  course  of 

the  church  has  determined ; add  to  this,  three  months,  aAer  which  term,  come  to  us 
much  fasting,  early  rising,  long  watching,  again,  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  shall  take 
daily  labor,  strict  silence,  long  service,  the  further  deliberation  respecting  you.” 
lowest  place,  hard  conunands  of  the  mother  Upon  hearing  this,  the  ^>plicant 
abbess,  ready  obedience,  renunciation  of  her  ren<to  thanks  to  God,  and  to  all  the  con- 

own  will,  patience  in  sufierings,  endurance  gregation,  and  aAer  this  she  shall  go  with 

of  sharp  corrections,  and  such  like ; all  of  her  forehead  covered  and  with  downcast 

which  may  be  lightly  borne  for  a time,  but  look,  anticipating  her  future  obedience  to 

when  continued  through  a whole  life,  is  the  abbess.  Before  she  is  dismissed,  let  her 

hard  work  to  some.  If  she  give  not  her  be  again  reminded,  1.  to  bear  in  mind  the 

free  assent  to  all  this,  then  shall  the  abbess  time  appointed  for  her  return ; 2.  to  demean 

respectfully  discontinue  any  further  con-  ^ and  prove  herself  during  this  interim,  db- 
ference.  | serving  the  rule  as  well  as  she  may,  aft 

If  the  abbess  shall  think  her  disposed  | least  in  part ; 3.  to  speak  with  the  general 
to  a religious  life,  she  shall  test  her  ability  | confessor  as  to  the  state  of  her  inlerioc. 


in  voice,  singing,  and  reading.  This  known,  | 
she  shall  bid  her  wait  for  an  answer,  which  | 
shall  be  given  at  some  convenient  time,  \ 
when  she  has  communed  with  the  sister-  | 
hood  upon  the  same,  from  whom,  in  such  \ 
cases,  she  may  conceal  nothing,  either  from  j 
fear  or  favor,  or  from  the  threats  of  any  one, 
of  what  power  or  dignity  soever  he  may  be. 

" AAer  this,  the  convent  being  convened 
in  the  chapter  house,  the  abbess  shall  ask 
of  each  sister,  in  order  and  by  name,  be- 
ginning at  the  eldest,  whether  they  wish  the 
applicant  to  be  admitted  to  the  year  of  proof, 
or  not  5 and  if  the  graver  party  answer 
* nay,’  and  assign  cause  for  the  same,  the 
abb^,  in  presence  of  all  the  convent,  or  a 
majority  of  the  same,  shall  give  her  a de- 
cided but  gentle  answer,  and  bid  her  go  in 
peace. 


The  abbess  shall  conclude  with  some  woidk 
of  advice,  rather  sharply  uttered,  to  teec  hm 
patience  and  obedience ; and  shall  read  over 
to  her  such  points  of  the  rule  aad  f IbItl 
as  more  immediately  concern  hm*  petaoa, 
that  she  may  not  afterwards  plead  igno- 
rance on  these  heads.  In  the  meantime, 
the  abbess  may  inquire,  or  cause  ddigeoft 
inquiry  to  be  made  of  such  persona  as 
know  her,  relative  to  her  geneiri  life  and 
conversation;  desiring,  if  it  be  deemed 
advisable,  written  testimonials  of  the 
same. 

**  When  she  presents  hersrif  a seeand 
time,  the  abbess  shall  examine  her,  and  re- 
peat what  is  laid  down  in  the  rule.’** 

If  the  applicant  kept  her  year  of  proof  to 
the  outer  court  of  the  establkhment,  and 
was  not  able  to  d^ray  her  board,  schocding 
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and  other  expenses,  they  were  to  be  found 
her  by  the  monastery. 

The  ceremony  of  being  received  into  the 
sisterhood,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  re- 
quired, was  termed  **  quitting  the  year  of 
proof.’^  The  abbess  and  convent  proceeded 
to  the  grate,  where  the  novice  was  kneeling 
without  The  abbess  thus  addressed  her : 
‘^What  do  you  desire?”  She  answered; 

1 ask,  in  the  name  of  charity,  that  1 may 
be  received  to  live  with  yon  in  this  congre- 
gation all  the  days  of  my  life.”  Then  the 
abbess,  if  she  think  proper,  shall  shortly  re- 
capitulate to  the  novice  what  was  told  her 
on  her  entering  upon  the  year  of  proof,  and 
conclude  by  expressing  her  satisfaction  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  that  year 
had  been  complied  with. 

Previous  to  the  ceremony  of  profession, 
for  die  performance  of  which  the  presence 
of  a bishop  was  required,  the  sextoness  was 
to  arrange  a bier,  covered  with  a layer  of 
fresh  earth,  placing  thereon  a cross  of  smooth 
lath,  and  setting  it  before  the  door.  The 
novice  was  to  be  professed  in  her  own  dress, 
and  not  in  borrowed  finery ; and  before  being 
presented  to  the  bishop  to  be  consecrated, 
her  hair  was  to  be  cut  off  by  the  lady  ab- 
j bess,  in  the  manner  prescribed,  which  was 
1 as  follows.  The  abbess  was  to  repair  to 
I the  grate  with  some  of  the  sisters,  either 
afrer  our  Lady’s  mass  or  complin,  or  at  any 
other  time  most  convenient;  the  sextoness 
bringing  holy  water,  a fair  kerchief,  and  a 
: pair  of  scissors.  The  window  of  the  grate 
I being  opened,  and  the  hair  of  the  novice 
being  dressed  becomingly  behind  her  head, 
the  abbess  sprinkled  holy  water  upon  her, 
saying : **  Aqm  benedicta  sii  iibi  $ahu  et  tnta, 
innomme  Pattis, tt  FUii,  et  Spiritus  Sanetip* 
the  community  answering  .^mm.  And  then, 
whOe  the  abbess  cut  off  her  hair,  the  sister- 
hood  ranged  on  each  side,  sang  alternately 
; the  hymn  Fad  Creator  Spirittu;  other  re- 
sponses and  prayers  closed  the  ceremony. 

On  the  day  of  profession,  all  the  canoni- 
cal hours  were  performed  before  high  mass ; 
and  when  the  bishop  had  entered  the  sanc- 
tuary, four  sisters,  appointed  by  the  abbess, 
brought  in  the  bier,  of  which  mention  has 
been  made,  and  set  it  down  before  the 
professing  novice ; and  having  made  a rev- 
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erenoe  towards  the  high  altar,  turned  again 
into  the  monastery,  the  dcm  being  closed 
after  them. 

When  the  bishop  came  to  the  door,  be 
found  the  novice  kneeling  without  He 
addressed  her  in  these  words : **  Art  thou 
free  and  unfettered  by  any  bond  of  the 
Church  or  of  wedlock,  of  voW,  or  of  ex- 
oommunication  ?”  To  whom  she  was  to 
answer : I am  entirely  free.^’  The  bishop 
then  added ; Doth  not  shame,  or  some 
secret  grief,  or  the  pressure  of  worldly  ca- 
lamity, or  debt,  induce  thee  to  adopt  a re- 
ligious life  ?”  She  shall  answer  (from  a 
scroll  in  her  hand,  if  her  memory  serve 
not) : I am  come  hither,  moved  neither 
by  grief  nor  shame,  but  by  a fervent  love  of 
Cod ; and  I have  already  paid  all  my  debts 
to  the  best  of  my  power.  The  bishop  far- 
ther added:  ^^Dost  thou  seek  admission 
into  this  order  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Chndst, 
the  great  spouse  of  souls,  and  in  honor  of  : 
his  most  holy  mother,  the  Blessed  Mary  ?”  | 
She  replying : I so  seek  it,’'  the  bu^p  : 
conducts  her  into  the  Church,  saying:  I 

Behold,  she  now  worthily  enters  this  or-  : 
der.”  At  her  entrance,  a r^  banner  was  | 
carried  before  her,  on  one  side  of  which  : 
was  painted  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; | 
that  the  new  bride,  on  contemplating  the  i 
sign  of  her  spouse  suffering  on  the  cross,  j 
might  learn  patience  and  poverty,  and  look-  i 
ing  upon  the  Virgin  Mother,  might  learn  i 
chastity  and  humility. 

^*When  brought  into  the  church,  she  i 
was  placed  near  the  door,  and  the  bishop  | 
proceeded  to  consecrate  her  ring;*  after  i 
which,  approaching  the  novice,  he  said : | 
' Pledge  thyself  to  God,  and  to  me  in  his  i 
behalf,  that  thou  wilt  obey  thy  prelates  and  ; 
superiors,  and  live  according  to  the  rule  of  i 
St  Augustine,  until  the  end  of  thy  life.'  The  | 
noviefe  replies : * I;  Sister  [Ela],  do  hereby  i 
make  my  profession,  and  promise  obedience  | 
to  Almighty  God,  and  the  Blessed  Mary,  i 
ever  a virgin,  to  St  Augustine  and  St  Ber-  | 
nard,  and  to  thee,  the  bishop  on  their  be-  ; 
half,  and  to  our  good  mother,  the  aUiess,  i 
and  her  successors,  to  live  a life  of  pov-  j 
erty  and  chastity,  according  to  the  rule  ; 

* For  her  the  prepares  the  bridal  ring. 

And  virgin  ohoin  her  hymenials  ting^ — Pipe,  j 
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of  St  Augustine,  even  tinta  the  day  of  my 
death.’ 

some  further  prayers  and  reaponsea 
the  bishop  placed  the  ring  upon  her  right 
hand,  and  then  proceeded  to  sing  the  mass 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  At  the  offertory  the 
costume  of  the  conyert  was  brought  to  the 
altar  upon  a salver,  and  the  bishop  blessed 
it  with  prayer.  The  novice  then  put  off 
her  shoes,  scarf,  and  ornaments,  and  vralked 
barefoot  to  receive  from  the  prelate’s  hand 
her  consecrated  habit.  She  then  put  on  her 
conventual  shoes;  which  act,  as  well  as 
those  of  covering  her  head  with  the  fillet, 
fitting  on  her  mantle,  and  putting  on  her 
hood,  were  each  accompanied  by  prayer 
and  blessing  by  the  bishop.  Lastly,  upon 
placing  upon  her  head  the  veil,  the  hand- 
maid of  the  Lord  having  knelt  down  and 
received  the  bishop’s  final  benediction,  is 
received  within,  and  the  grate  is  closed.” 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  August,  1240,  the 
feast  of  the  Assumption,  that  Ela,  after 
having  previously  fulfilled  in  all  strictness 
the  rules  of  her  order,  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  abbey  she  had  founded.  The 
Book  of  Lacock  states  that  she  was  then 
constituted  the  Jint  abbess ; we  may,  there- 
fore, conclude  that  the  constitution  of  the 
society  was  not  fully  completed  till  that  year, 
nor  probably  the  whole  of  the  conventud 
buildings ; but  that  this  important  step  was 
the  crowning  stone  of  the  pious  work. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  consecration  of  an 
abbess  are  described  in  the  Pontificale,” 
a splendid  volume  preserved  in  the  library 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral  We  give  an  ex- 
tract or  two,  illustrative  of  the  ceremonies 
following  the  election. 

The  election  being  thus  completed,  the 
chann^^  solemnly  intoned  the  hymn,  3b 
Deum  Idudaimu,  which  the  sisters  chanted, 
in  alternate  choir,  to  the  end.  The  abbess 
elect  WRS  then  conducted  by  the  elder  sis- 
ters to  tlte  choir,  where  she  prostrated  her- 
self befote  the  altar,  and  so  remained  till 
the  end  of  the  prayers,  the  concluding  one 
of  which  was  the  following:  ^Almighty 
and  QiNna}  God>  have  mercy  upmi  this  thy 
servant,  and  according  to  thy  clemency, 
direct  hei*  the  way  of  eternal  salvation ; 
that  by  thy  'ghice  she  may  desire  what  is 


pleasing  in  thy  sight,  and  pursue  iturith  all 
zeal  and  diligence.  Through  Jesoa  ChiisI, 
our  Lord.  Amen.’  This  done,  the  offi- 
ciating minister  shall  proclaim  the  electioo  j 
to  all  the  people,  when  all  the  bells  shall  be 
rung  for  joy. 

After  the  mass  of  the  Annunciatkm 
had  been  solemnly  sung,  during  the  offer- 
tory, the  abbess  elect  having  made  her  of- 
fering, and  communicated  at  the  cloee,  ffie 
bishop  proceeded  to  the  ceremony  of  inslal- 
ladon.  The  3b  Deum  was  chanted,  and 
the  church  bells  rang  the  moment  she  bed  [ 
taken  her  seat  in  the  richly  ornamented  staL 
The  sisters  then  formed  in  prooesmon,  and 
two  by  two  approached  the  stall,  knelt  be- 
fore the  abbess,  and  kissed  her  hand.  After 
this  she  was  conducted  by  the  bishop  to  the 
chapter  house,  where,  seated  on  his  right 
hand,  she  received  the  sisters  who  were 
ranged  in  order.  The  book  of  the  rules  and 
constitutions  of  the  monastery,  was  brought 
and  placed  upon  her  lap,  when,  two  by 
two,  the  sisters  approached  her,  laid  thek 
right  hands  upon  the  book,  and  repeated 
separately:  ^1,  Sister  JV.  JV*.,  solemnly 
pledge  myself  to  the  abbess  of  this  monas- 
tery, to  observe  obedience  after  the  rale 
of  St.  Augustine.’  To  whom  the  abbess, 
taking  the  sister’s  hands  and  joining  diem 
in  her  own,  thus  answered : * And  I adnnt 
thy  obedience.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,’ 
&c.  When  all  this  had  been  done  in  dos 
form,  the  bishop  and  his  attendant  clerks 
went  out  in  the  same  order  they  came,  the 
sisters  following  him  in  procession  to  the 
door,  and  then  receiving  his  blessing.” 

Though  the  countess  of  Salisbury  hai 
quitted  the  world,  relinqubhing  her  tem- 
poral for  a spiritual  dignity,  yet  we  find 
her  pious  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  her 
children  in  no  wise  abated  in  her  religioos 
retreat.  In  1256^  a fatal  event  which  befel 
William,  the  hope  of  her  family,  came  to 
embitter  for  a season  the  hours  of  her  medi- 
tation. Among  the  evil  consequences  of 
the  chivalry  displayed  in  the  tournaments  of 
these  days,  was  the  not  unfrequent  loss  of 
life  among  the  combatants ; nor  could  the 
efforts  made  by  many  prudent  men  and  pious  j 
churchmen  contiol  these  ebullitions  of  the  | 
martial  spirit  of  the  times.  During  the  j 
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I Whitsuntide  festivities  of  1256^  jousts  were 
' held  at  Blythe^  in  Nottinghamshire,  where 
the  Lord  Bdward,  eldest  son  of  King  Henry 
III,  first  began  to  give  proofs  of  his  chivah 
Tous  spirit.  In  this  mimic  war,”  divers 
were  overthrown  and  maimed,  and  among 
others,  William  de  Longesp^  was  so  se- 
verely bruised  that  he  died  shortly  aAer  in 
the  flower  of  his  age.  The  following  year 
there  was  another  **  passage  of  arms,”  in 
the  same  field  of  tournament,  in  which  Ro- 
ger Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk,  grandson  of  the 
countess  of  Salisbury,  was  so  severely  hurt 
that  he  died  the  year  following  of  the  inju- 
ries received. 

Thus  was  Ela  deprived  by  death  of  both 
her  son  and  grandson.  Nor  were  these  the 
only  trials  of  her  maternal  affections ; the 
year  previous  to  the  death  of  her  eldest  son, 
she  had  lost  her  daughter  Isabella,  Lady 
Yescy ; and  in  the  last  year  of  her  life  she 
was  preceded  to  the  tomb  by  her  son  Ste- 
phen, whom  she  caused  to  be  interred  in 
her  favorite  abbey  of  Lacock,  erecting  over 
his  remains,  a handsome  memorial  of  ma- 
ternal affection.  So  that  of  all  her  family, 
she  left  only  two  sons  and  two  daughters 
surviving,  one  of  whom,  Richard,  canon  of 
Sahsbury,  died  the  year  afler  her. 

The  five  last  years  of  Ela^s  life  were 
spent  in  perfect  retirement,  she  having  ab- 
stracted herself  even  from  the  peaceful  rule 
of  the  monastery  she  had  founded.  The 
Book  of  Lacock  records,  that  after  having 
for  eighteen  years  ^^strenuously  governed 
the  flock  committed  to  her  charge,*  most 
devoutly  serving  Qod,  and  maintaining  a 
life  of  close  seclusion,  in  fastings,  watch- 
ings, holy  meditations,  severe  self-discipline, 
and  other  good  and  charitable  works ; and, 
at  length  perceiving  that  old  age  had  come 
upon  her,  and  such  weakness  as  prevented 
her  from  benefitting  her  order,  she  retired 
from  the  government  of  the  house,  appoint- 
ing Beatrice  of  Kent,  as  abbess  in  her 
place.  This  was  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  1256,  and  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
her  age.  And  thus  she  survived  for  nearly 
five  years  after,  released  from  every  care.” 

* Strmwe  gvibemaviU  MaUksw  of  Paris  applies 
to  her  aa  ezpretsioa  not  less  vigoroos,  **nim  mtilts- 
briier  gubernaoU.** 




And  yet,  even  in  this  closing  stage  of  her 
career,  we  find  her  earnestly  soliciting  from 
the  king,  important  benefits  for  the  founda- 
tion which  held  the  chief  place  in  her  affec- 
tions. The  convent  had  been  deficient  in 
fire-wood,  and  one  among  the  grants  of  the 
monarch  consisted  of  forty  acres  of  wood- 
land, from  Melksham  forest,  granted  to 
the  earnest  request  of  our  beloved  kinswo- 
man, Ela,  roummass  or  the  house  or 
Lacoce.” 

At  length,  '^in  the  seventy-fourth  year 
of  her  age,  on  the  of  August,  1261, 
yielding  up  her  soul  in  peace,  she  rested  in 
the  Lord,  and  was  most  honorably  interred 
in  the  choir  of  the  monastery.^’  Among 
the  entries  in  the  Book  of  Lacock,  the  fol- 
lowing should  not  be  omitted:  To  three 
poor  persons  on  the  eve  and  day  of  the 
profession  of  the  Lady  Ela  Longesp6,  to 
each  of  them  daily,  in  bread,  drink,  and 
meat,  2ei  worth.”  *^To  the  poor,  on  the 
feast  of  St  Bartholomew,  the  apostle,  for 
the  soul  of  the  Lady  Ela  Longesp^,  eight 
bushels  of  corn,  worth  5$.  8(2.,  and  sixteen 
chuses,  or  aUaeei.  [dried  fish],  worth  89.” 
" For  forty-four  pounds  of  wax,  for  twenty- 
five  candles  daily  lighted  throughout  the 
year  [during  the  mass  for  the  dead],  about 
the  tomb  of  the  Lady  Ela  Longesp^,  the 
foundress,  at  7(2., — 1^.  59.  8(2.” 

Among  the  bequests  to  this  convent  is 
the  following  very  touching  one;  ^^Be- 
queathed to  the  abbey  of  Lacock,  the  manor 
of  Shorewall,  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  by  Ami- 
cia,  countess  of  Devon,  and  Ladye  of  the 
Isle together  with  her  heart  to  her  dauber 
Margaret,  a mm  at  LaeoekJ*  The  deep  and 
hallowed  feeling  under  the  influence  of 
which  a mother  bequeathed  her  heart,  to 
rest  near  that  daughter,  whom  she  had  re- 
signed in  this  world  to  be  devoted  to  the 
service  of  religion,  can  be  better  conceived 
than  described. 

The  reception  within  the  walls  of  the 
abbey,  in  the  year  1297,  of  the  heart  of  the 
aged  Nicholas  Longeep€,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, the  last  surviving  son  of  the  foun- 
dress, is  another  instance  of  pious  affection. 

We  learn  that  the  abbey  maintained  three 
priests  for  the  daily  celebration  of  divine 
services,  and  one  discreet  and  learned  priest. 
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the  general  confessor  to  the  convent,  and 
the  teacher  and  preacher  of  God’s  word. 

The  last  abbess  of  Lacock  was  Johanna 
Temya,  who  continued  to  preside  till  the 
dissolution  of  the  house  in  1539,  when  it 
was  surrendered,  with  so  many  others,  into 
the  unhallowed  grasp  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
fatal  document  is  still  preserved  among  the 
records  in  the  Augmentation  office.  The 
surrender  was  made  on  the  21st  of  July, 
before  John  Tregon well  and  William  Peter, 
clerks  in  chancery,  and  is  ratified  by  the 
eommon  seal  of  the  abbey.  Besides  the 
abb^  and  the  prioress,  there  were  fif- 
teen other  nuns,  at  the  time  of  what  was 
qualified  by  the  gentler  term  of  surren- 
der.’’ 

We  have  thus  traced  the  annals  of  Lacock 
abbey  to  the  time  when  that  royal  exemplar 
of  all  that  was  most  ruthless  in  tyranny — all 
that  was  most  inexorable  in  revenge — all  that 
was  most  loathsome  in  lust — all  that  was 
most  sordid  in  avarice^HainiT  VIII,  bear- 
ing, as  in  mockery,  the  absurd  title  of  Dtfen- 
dir  (/the  Faith,  smote  throughout  the  king- 
dom those  unnumbered  ^beautiful  edifices, 
which  had  so  long  subserved  the  cause  of 
piety,  learning,  hospitality  and  charity.  The 
stem  mandate  went  forth — Down  with  them, 
even  unto  the  ground ! and  the  effects  of  that 
mandate  are  sdll  before  our  eyes.  In  the 
majesty  of  silent  desolation,  they  still  hal- 
low the  romantic  vallies,  and  secluded  spots 
over  which  their  august  and  venerable  frag- 
ments are  strewn. 

Among  those  monuments  of  the  piety  of 
our  forefathers,  Lacock  has  preserved,  in 
an  almost  perfect  form,  the  cloisters,  the 
ceUs  of  the  nuns,  its  rich  Gothic  win- 
dows, and  ivied  chimneys;  the  church  only 
has  disappeared.  In  the  cbisters,  which 
are  as  fresh,  as  if  from  the  architect’s  hand 
of  yesterday,  is  preserved  the  monumental 
stone  that  covered  the  remains  of  Ela;  it 
was  removed  from  near  the  altar  of  the 
destroyed  choir,  and  has  the  following 
inscription,  in  the  jingling  verse  of  the 
time. 

Infrt  rant  defossa  EIx  Tcnerabilis  ossa, 

Qnse  dedit  has  aedes,  taeraa  monialibus  sedes, 

Abbatiaaa  qaidem,  qtw  sanete  rizit  ibidem, 

Et  eomitiaaa  Sanun,  virtntum  plena  bonarum. 


The  renarable  Ela  tleepa  below. 

The  foandresa^of  these  walls  and  abbess  too. 

And  Salisbury’s  countess ; fall  of  years,  and  blest 
With  store  of  rirtnous  deeds,  she  sank  to  root. 

The  holy  ritual  t)f  that  religion  which 
Ella  loved  and  cherished,  has  been  retained 
within  these  walls,  to  which  it  is  kindred* 
The  late  dowager  countess  of  Shrewsbury 
was  a resident  here  for  a number  of  years, 
and  a branch  of  her  family  still  possesses 
this  beautiful  domain.  In  the  year  1806, 
the  Rev.  George  Witham,  the  countess’ 
chaplain,  an  ecclesiastic  possessed  of  every 
amiable  virtue,  compiled  and  printed  widi 
his  own  hands  a short  History  of  Lacodt 
Abbey.”  This  small  quarto  is  a literary 
curiosity  of  great  rarity.  The  present  sketch 
is  indebted  to  it  in  more  instances  than  one. 

One  word  more  respecting  the  dissolution 
of  this  religious  retreat,  and  we  have  done. 
The  hypocritical  formality  with  which  the 
imperial  robbery,  planned  and  executed  by 
the  sacrilegious  avarice  of  Henry  VIII  and 
his  hungry  minions,  would  awaken  no  other 
feeling  than  that  of  virtuous  indignation, 
did  not  the  humble  and  uncomplaining  sub- 
mission of  the  helpless  inmates  of  its  walls, 
demand  our  tears  also.  Let  us  picture  to 
ourselves  the  scene  exhibited  at  the  time  of 
this  iniquitous  visitation,  executed  by  men 
interested  in  doing  the  will  of  their  employ- 
ers, in  defiance  of  every  feeling  of  justice 
and  humanity.  The  commissioners,”  as 
they  were  termed,  appear  to  have  been  I 
men  whose  consciences  ^‘were  seared  as 
with  a hot  iron.”  Let  us  look  at  their  me^ 
thod  of  proceeding  in  reference  to  the  house 
whose  history  we  are  sketching ; and  ex  une 
diece  omnes.  One  story  told  will  serve  for 
all  the  rest. 

The  arrival  of  a party  of  stem-looking 
men  is  announced  to  the  abbess  and  her 
startled  sisters.  The  reckless  bearing  and 
authoritative  tone  of  the  visitants  betoken 
their  purpose.  Thus  are  the  commissioners, 
“men  dressed  in  a little  brief  authority,” 
and  ready 

*•  To  play  aucb  tricks  before  high  hearea. 

As  make  t^e  angels  weep.** 

No  previous  intimation  had  been  given  of 
the  fearful  visit,  and  all  is  doubt,  fear,  and 
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I coi|sternation.  The  abbess  and  her  whole 
community  are  summoned  before  the  visi> 
tors  in  the  chapter  house.  Having  hurried 
to  the  altar,  and  poured  forth  a hasty  prayer 
together,  perhaps  for  Ihe  last  time,  we  may 
conceive  them  standing  in  client  submission 
before  their  cold  and  subtle  inquisitors.  The 
fatal  instrument  of  surrender  has  been  al> 
i ready  prepared.  Its  purport  is,  that  the 
abbess  and  her  nuns  qf  their  own  wiU  and 
; fru  etm$mt,  and  without  any  compulsion, 
did,  out  of  pure  conscience,  resign  forever 
: FOR  THB  Kiivo’s  USE,  their  whole  propeiSy 
and  possessions;’’  we  use  the  very  terms 
I that  disgrace  many  an  instrument  of  the 
kind,  and  this  instrument  the  popr  sisters 
were  compelled  to  confirm,  in  consideration 
: of  the  beggarly  pittance  doled  out  to  them 
in  their  destitution ! 

Any  thing  like  remonstrance,  complaint, 
or  refusal,  was  sternly  interdicted.  But  this 
was  tolerable : the  worst  was  yet  to  come. 
Crimes  were  alledged  against  them,  such  as 
would  blanch  the  cheek  of  womanhood  to 
hear.  The  wolf  can  readily  find  charges 
when  the  lamb  is  accused.  A long  cata- 
logue of  alledged  crimes,  but  unaccompa- 
nied by  a shadow  of  proof,  shocks  the  ear 
of  the  reader.  Malignity  will  sometimes 
overleap  itself this  list  of  enormities  is  so 
evidently  exaggerated,  as  to  excite  in  every 
virtuous  bosom  instant  indignation  at  their 
falsehood.  From  the  disgusting  pages  of  a 
Speed,  a Foxe,  and  others,  where  these 
atrocities  are  recorded  in  cold  blood,  without 
I the  slightest  intimation  of  a proof,  or  of  the 
I necessity  of  one,  we  turn  away  with  no 
; reply  but  that  of  indignant  silence ! 

We  said  that  all  remonstrance  on  the 
part  of  the  sufierers  was  forbidden.  It  was 
so : but,  despite  this  command,  we  find  one 
calm  dispassionate  appeal  upon  record,  so 
touching  and  so  natural,  that  we  must  not 
withhold  it  from  the  reader.  The  writer  is 
the  abbess  of  that  very  nonvent,  Godstow,* 

* The  following  beaatiful  lines  on  the  ruins  of 
Godstow  nunnery,  were  written  by  Dr.  Markham, 
archbishop  of  York,  when  at  Oxford : 

Qua  nndo  Rosan^onda  hnmilis  sub  cnlmine  tedi 
Mamoris  obscuri  serrat  inane  decus ; 

Kara  intermissaB  circum  vestigia  molis, 

Et  sola  in  vacuo  tramite  porta  labat ; 

Sacra  oUm  sedes  rigna  aonvallis  in  umbra, 

^ — 


in  Oxfordshire,  whelg  the  beautiful  but  un- 
fortunate mother  of  the^Bwt  noble  Longespe, 
fair  Rosamund,  had  her  tomK 

Letter  of  the  Mhese  of  Godstoto  to  CrumtveU. 

May  it  please  your  honor,  with  my  most 
humble  duty,  to  be  advertised,  that,  whereas, 
it  pleased  your  lordship  to  be  the  very  mean 
to  the  king’s  majesty  for  my  preferment, 
most  unworthy  as  I apa  to  the  abbess  of 
this  the  king’s  monastery  of  Godstow ; in 
which  office  I trust  I have  done  the  best  in 
my  power  towards  the  maintenance  of 
God’s  true  honor,  with  all  truth  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  king’s  m^esty.  I was  never 
moved  nor  desired  by  any  creature,  in  the 
king’s  behalf,  or  in  your  lordship’s  name, 
to  surrender  and  give  up  the  house;  nor 
was  I ever  minded,  or  intended  so  to  do, 
otherwise  than  at  the  king’s  gracious  com- 
mand, or  yours ; to  which  I have  ever,  and 
will  submit  myself  most  humbly  and  obe- 
diently. I trust  to  God,  that  I have  never 
offended  God’s  laws,  or  the  king’s,  whereby 

Et  veteri  pavidum  religione  nemut. 

PallMtet  Doctuma  eiens  eaoipana  aororaa, 

Hinc  matutinam  sspe  monebat  avem ; 

Hine  procul  in  media  tardae  calignia  bora, 

Prodidit  arcanas  areta  fenestra  feces. 

Nunc  muscosa  extant  sparsim  de  cespite  saxa. 
Nunc  muro  avellunt  gennen  agrcste  boves. 

Fors  et  tempus  erit,  cum  tu,  Rhedydna,  sub  astris 
Edita,  cum  centum  turril^  ipsa  rues. 

Where  now  those  roofless  walls  give  scanty  room. 
Fair  Rosamund,  to  guard  thy  simple  tomb; 

Where  by  the  fragments  scattered  on  the  floor 
We  trace  the  chancel’s  site,  now  seen  no  more ; 
Fair  Godstow  towered  amidst  the  forest  shade. 

By  our  forefathers’  faith  how  awful  made  ! 

How  oft  its  bell,  that  tolled  the  hoar  of  prime. 
Awoke  the  matin  lark  before  his  time ; 

And  through  tall  windows  streamed  its  tapers  bright. 
Seeming  to  chide  the  tardy>lboted  night. 

Now  moss-grown  ruins  totter  to  their  fall. 

And  the  kine  crop  the  grass  upon  the  wall. 

And  shall  thy  fate  be  such,  Oxonia ! must 
Thy  hundred  towers  thus  crumble  in  the  dust  ? 

Might  we^  not  add  in  regard  to  this  venerable 
seat  of  learning,  and  more  especially  in  reference 
to  the  present  religimis  indications  there,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Then  didst  thou/oB,  when  in  ill-omened  hour. 

The  h^d  of  reformation  marred  thy  bower : 

Thy  rise  shall  be,  when  error’s  voice  shall  cease 
To  haunt  thy  walls;  and  unity  and  peace, — 

The  peace  of  heart  by  free  submission  won. 

When  pride  is  self- subdued  and  duty  done, — 

Shall  to  thy  mother  her  lost  child  restore. 

To  Romi,  who  yearns  to  clasp  that  child  once  more; 
To  interchange  fond  vows,  too  long  unknown. 

And  with  her  glories  interweave  uine  own. 
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this  poor  monastery  ptfght  to  be  suppressed. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  my  good  lord,  so 
it  is,  that  Dr!  London,  who,  as  your  lord- 
ship  well  knows,  was  against  my  promo- 
tion, and  has  ever  since  borne  me  great 
malice  and  grudge,  like  my  mortal  enemy, 
is  suddenly  come  to  me,  with  a great  rout 
with  him,  and  doth  threaten  me  and  my 
sisters,  saying  that  he  hath  the  king’s  com- 
mi^ion  to  suppress  this  house,  in  spite  of 
my  teeth.  And  when  he  saw  that  I was 
content  that  he  should  do  all  things  accord- 
ing to  his  commission,  and  showed  him 
plainly  that  I would  never  surrender  into 
his  hwds,  he  being  my  ancient  enemy. 
Now  he  b^ns  to  treat  me,  and  to  inveigle 
my  sisters,  one  by  one,  otherwise  than  ever 
1 heard  tell  that  the  king’s  subjects  have 
been  handled;  and  here  tarrieth  and  con- 
tinueth,  to  my  great  cost  and  charge,  and 
will  not  take  my  answer  thatl  will  not  sur- 
render till  I know  the  king’s  gracious  com- 
mand, or  your  lordship’s.  I do,  therefore, 
most  humbly  beseech  you  to  continue  my 
good  lord,  as  you  ever  have  been ; and  to 
direct  your  honorable  letters  to  remove  him 
hence.  Whensoever  the  king’s  gracious 
command,  or  yours,  shall  come  to  me,  you 
shall  find  me  most  ready  and  obedient  to 
follow  the  same.  And  notwithstanding 
that  Dr.  London,  like  an  untrue  man,  hath 
informed  your  lordship,  that  1 am  a spoiler 
and  a waster,  your  good  lordship  shall 
know  that  the  contrary  is  the  truth ; for  I 
have  not  alienated  one  ha’pworth  of  the 
goods  of  this  monastery,  movable  or  im- 
movable; but  have  rather  increased  the 
same,  never  having  leased  any  farm  or 
piece  of  ground  belonging  to  ^is  house, 
otherwise  than  had  been  done  in  times  past, 
always  under  the  convent  seal,  for  the  weal 
of  the  house.  And,  therefore,  my  very 
trust  is,  that  I shall  find  the  king  as  gracious 
lord  to  me,  as  he  is  to  all  other  his  subjects, 
seeing  I have  not  ofiended;  and  am,  and 
will  be,  most  obedient  to  his  gracious  com- 
mands at  all  times,  by  the  grace  of  Al- 
mighty Jesus,  who  ever  preserve  you,  in 
honor  long  to  endure  to  his  pleasure.  Amen. 

Oodstcw,  the  5th  day  qf  Mmember. 

Your  most  bounden  beadswoman, 
KATHaaurn  Bulkeljbt,  there. 


Surely  no  better  proof  is  wanting  than 
the  above  letter  of  the  inwgrity  of  thb  spi- 
rited woman,  and  that  of  the  sisteis  of  W 
society ; nor  coiild  a better  proof  be  ahi- 
bited  of  the  hard  measures  and  wMj 
craftiness  to  which  she,  as  well  the  other 
religious  of  that  day,  was  exposed  Of 
what  description  of  persons  man^  of  those 
commissioners  were,  we  have  a spednia 
in  this  very  Dr.  London,  who  could  insolt  | 
in  her  sorrows  a virtuous  and  high  nuodii 
woman,  and  whom  we  afterwards  find  » 
victed  of  peijury,  and  exposed  to  pdfe 
scorn  and  degradation. 

The  measures  of  the  commissionen  ws 
imperative,  and  sometimes,  as  was  thecae 
at  Reading  and  Glastonbury,  they  po- 
ceeded  to  the  extreme  penalty  of  death,  oa 
a charge  of  high  treason.*  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  recommended  the  leligioasB 
the  king’s  favor,  it  was  in  considentioD^ 
thekr  readmeu  to  yieid  to  the  unpetial 
mandate  t 

The  following  letter  of  the  prior  of  Ba- 
ton, addressed  to  his  brother  in  Loadoo, 
presents  the  picture  of  a mind  hesilitiog 
between  a sense  of  duty,  and  the  ternas  of 
arbitrary  power. 

Thus  : — ^In  our  Lord  Jesus  shall  be 
your  salvation.  And  whereas  yoa  narrd 
that  I and  my  brethren  do  not  freely  and 
voluntarily  give  and  surrender  up  our  honac  j 
at  the  motion  of  the  king’s  cominissioneit  i 
but  stand  stifidy,  and,  as  you  think,  obsn 
nately  in  our  opinion ; truly,  brother,  I 
marvel  greatly  that  ye  think  so ; but  lathefi 
that  you  would  have  thought  us  light 
hasty  in  giving  up  that  thing,  which  it* 
not  ours  to  give,  being  dedicated  to  Al- 
mighty Gk)d  for  service  to  be  done  to  ® 
honor  continually,  together  with  many 
deeds  of  charity,  which  are  daily  done  w 
this  house  to  our  Christian  neighbors.  And 
considering  that  there  is  no  cause  J 
us,  why  the  house  should  be  put  down,bflt 
that  the  service  of  God,  religious  conrersa- 

• The  following  are  notiees  extracted  from  On®* 
well’s  private  memoranda : ^ ^ 

/tm.~The  abbot  of  Reading  to  be  smt 
be  tried  and  executed  at  Reading,  with  hu 
pliees.  . ^ 

/ton.— The  abbot  of  Glastonbury  to  be^ 

Glaston,  and  also  to  be  exewted  there*  wiw  j 
aooompUoet.  I 
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tion  of  the  brethien^  hospitality^  alms  deeds^ 
with  all  other  oar  duties^  are  as  well  ob- 
served in  this  poor  house^  as  in  any  reli- 
gious house  in  this  realm^  or  in  France; 
which  things  we  trusted  that  the  king’s 
grace  would  consider.  But^  because  you 
write  of  the  king’s  high  displeasure^  and 
my  lord  privy  Seal’s,  who  ever  hath  been 
my  special  good  lord,  and  I trust  yet  will 
be,  I will  endeavor  as  much  as  I may  to 
persuade  my  brethren  to  a conformity  in 
this  matter ; so  that  neither  the  king’s  high- 
ness, nor  my  said  good  lord,  shall  have  any 
cause  to  be  displeased  with  us;  trusting 
that  my  poor  brethren,  who  know  not 
where  to  have  their  living,  may  be  charita- 
bly looked  upon.  Thus  our  Lord  Jesus 
preserve  you  in  grace.”  En.  Hord. 

Hmton,  ihfi  10th  day  cf  February. 

To  his  brother  AUen  Hord  in  the  middle 


The  following  is  a list  of  the  inmates  of 
Lacock  Abbey,  at  the  time  of  the  dissolu- 
tion, and  of  the  annual  pensions  assigned 


them.  To  Johanna  ^emys,  abbess,  ,£40 : 
to  Elenor  Monmouth^  priocv^ss,  £5;  to  Anne 
Brydges,  Amy  Patsall,  ^en  Bennet,  .£4 
each;  to  Margaret  Leggetton,  Elizabeth 
Wylron,  Elizabeth  Baynton,  Agness  Byg- 
ner,  and  Margaret  Welshe,  -£3  6s.  8d.  each; 
to  Johanna  Marshall,  and  Elizabeth  Wye, 
^3  each;  to  Elenor  Basdale,  and  Anne 
Trace,  £2  13s.  4d.  each ; and  to  Scholastica 
Hewes,  Elenor  Maundrel  and  Thomasina 
Jerves,  £2  each. 

The  imagination  may  faintly  conceive, 
but  what  language  can  adequately  express, 
the  ibelings  of  forlorn  destitution  which  must 
have  weighed  down  the  hearts  of  these 
poor  women,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  hav- 
ing sacrificed  friends  and  expectations  in 
life,  and  now  to  find  themselves  turned 
adrift,  to  seek  where  they  might  a sojourn, 
tin  earth  should  receive  their  ashes. 

S<»iie  natund  tears  they  drppped,  but  wiped  them 
soon: 

The  world  was  all  belbre  them,  where  to  seek 
Their  pleee  of  rest,  and  Proridenee  their  glide. 


A LETTER  ON  PRAYERS  FOR  THE  DEAD. 


Dear , 

rf  compliance  with  your  request^I  hasten 
to  explain  the  nature  of  our  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  or  a middle  state  of 
souls;  and  to  show  you  our  reasons  for 
praying  for  the  souls  of  the  faithful  therein 
detained.  Of  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  there  is  perhaps  no  one,  if  we 
except  confession,  less  generaUy  understood, 
and  more  misrepresented  than  that  of  pur- 
gatory; and  yet  why  should  it  be  so?  Is 
it  not  a consoling  belief,  a cheering  thought, 
that  though  the  cold  grare  has  closed  over 
the  countenance  on  which  we  once  loved 
to  gaze, — though  the  eye  that  once  sparided 
with  all  the  joy  of  a fond  father’s  or  a lov- 
ing mother’s  heart,  is  now  bedimmed  in 
death,  and  we  hear  no  longer  the  endear- 
ing accents  of  a parent’s,  a brother’s,  a sis- 
ter’s, or  a child’s  voice,  we  can  still  follow 
them  beyond  that  grave  into  the  very  re- 
gions of  eternity,— that  we  can  go  in  spirit 


in  search  of  those  cherished  objects  before 
the  throne  of  God ; and  if  we  find  them  not 
enthroned  in  all  the  splendor  of  the  Deity, 
we  can  search  and  find  them  advancing 
towards  the  land  of  eternity,  in  a state 
of  temporary  probation,  preparing  for  their 
entrance  into  the  promised  land,  heaven, 
their  home,  their  true  country  ? And  oh  I 
is  it  not  consoling  to  us  to  Mieve  and  to 
know  that  heaven  has  placed  it  in  our 
power  to  aid  them  in  that  preparation,  and 
By  our  prayers,  alms-deeds,  and  supphea- 
tions,  to  abridge  the  period  of  their  exile 
from  the  beatific  vision  of  their  Qod  1 Such 
is  the  firm  and  settled  belief  of  Catholics — 
such  the  doctrine  of  the  true  Church.  I 
will  not,  my  dear  friend,  for  the  task  would 
be  almost  as  useless  as  it  would  be  endless, 
attempt  a refutation  of  the  many  unkind 
and  absurd  arguments  advanced  against 
this  doctrine.  To  do  so  would  be  to  treat 
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these  wild  ragaries  ^ a disordered  brain  of  reflection  on  this  point  among  aoaae  of 
with  too  much  seriousness.  Let  it  suffice  our  opponents^  eren  some  well  instraeted 
to  explain  in  as  clear  and  concise  a manner  ; on  other  points^ — not  long  since,  in  one  of 
as  possible,  the  real  doctrine  of  the  Catho-  i the  public  controyersies  in  a neighboring 
lie  Church  on  this  point;  and,  if  circum-  i city,  it  was  argued  that  there  must  be,  and 
stances  allow,  we  will,  in  concluding  our  : that  there  is  a schism  in  the  Catholic  oom- 
explanation,  take  a cursory  view  of  the  ; munion,  because  of  tbe  variety  of  rdigioas  ; 
most  reasonable  objections  against  this  doc-  i orders,  peculiar  rules,  and  habits  or  dresses  j 
trine.  I propose  then  to  give  you  our  real  ; of  those  orders,  and  their  peculiar  ceremo-  j 
belief,  relative  to  purgatory.  And  to  show  i nies!  ^^See,^^  said  the  champion  of  tke  I 
you  that  far  from  being  a compound  of  i opposition  parly, their  almost  endless  va  j 
folly,  ignorance  and  delusion,  it  is  substan-  ; riety  of  monastic  institutes.  Some  tdaif-  j 
dated  not  only  by  the  Bible,  by  the  univer-  : dng  one  point,  others  rejecting  it  j one  a-  j 
sal  and  constant  practice  of  all  ages  from  suming  one  form  and  color  of  dress,  ota  I 
the  Jews,  the  chosen  people  of  Cod,  down  another;  the  Dominican  claiming  supensr  \ 
to  the  days  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  divine  Foun-  sanctity  from  the  whiteness  of  his  scapa-  ' 
der  of  the  new  law,  and  from  the  days  of  larium— the  long-bearded  Carthusian  boast- 
our  Blessed  Redeemer  down  to  the  period  ing  of  his  gloomy  cowl  and  hood ; the  An- 
usually  termed  the  reformation,  and  by  hu-  ; gustinians  quarreling  with  the  Domiiu- 
man  reason ; but  that  it  is  congenial  to  the  cans,  and  the  crafty,  designing  Jesuits  with 
finest  feelings  of  the  human  soul, — nay  i;  both!’’ 

more, — ^that  as  (Hkrt  it  a God,  there  must  be  a i;  Alas ! can  it  be  that  the  individual  who 
Purgatory.  gave  expression  to  the  above  sentiments. 

Start  not  at  the  proposition — difficult  as  : intended  them  for  the  semblance  of  aigu- 
its  elucidation  may  appear  at  present  to  you,  ment?  Can  it  be  that  he  has  toiled  up  the 
1 feel  a consoling  assurance  that  ere  long  ; rugged  hill  of  science,  which  must  be  as- 
you  will  as  readily  and  as  cheerfully  ad-  cended  by  every  man  before  he  can  lajr 
mil  the  existence  of  a temporary  state  of  ; claim  to  the  name  of  scholar;  or  that  in  the 
punishment  after  death  as  I do.  Permit  i;  school  of  the  mild  and  meek  Jesus  he  has  I 
me,  my  friend,  before  I enter  upon  my  ar-  i imbibed  the  spirit  of  his  Divine  Master,  j 
gument,  to  lay  down  the  grounds  upon  charity,  which  is  the  brightest  ornament  of  j 
which  that  argument  is  to  be  built;  and  a Christign  minister ? But  to  proceed,  h/ 
here  I will  first  request  you  to  observe  that  our  investigation  we  may  occasionally  da  ' 
in  the  Catholic  Church  there  exists  a grand  ; cover  a discrepancy  of  opinion  relative  a i 
distinction  between  matters  of  faith,  and  ; purgatory,  even  among  the  earliest  as  wefi 
matters  of  opinion.  Whatever  tbe  Church  as  the  latest  writers.  But,  my  dear  friend,  i 
proposes  to  her  numerous  children  as  an  | remark,  and  remember  well,  the  sulgect  oa  j 
article  of  faith,  we  all  admit  as  positive  and  which  they  difier.  Is  it  relative  to  the  I 
essential  to  salvation.  There  is  then  no  existence  of  a place  called  purgatory  7 No ; ' 
room  for  idle  speculation  or  questions  of  never  do  we  read  in  the  unadulterated  aa-  j 
opinion — the  Ckureh  has  spoken ; the  matter  nals  of  ecclesiastical  history,  that  one  among  j 
is  finished!  The  case  is  widely  different  ; the  early  writers  of  the  Church  denied  die  ! 
with  regard  to  matters  of  opinion.  We  existence  of  purgatory;  they  aU  agreed  oa  I 
are  all  at  liberty  to  investigate,  to  compare,  this  one  point ; they  all  unanimously  and  1 
and  if  we  deem  proper,  to  admit  whatever  invariably  admitted  this  truth;— but  they  * 
opinion  seems  to  us  the  most  probable;  if  differed,  at  least  some  among  them on  | 
not  we  can  reject  it.  Through  want  of  at-  ; what?  In  their  opinion  relatim  to  fhe  fw- 
tention  or  through  ignorance  of  this  distinc-  twre  (f  the  punishments  endured  in  pwrgesiory^ 
tion,  many  zealous  op  posers  of  Catholicity  : This  was  the  subject  of  their  difference, 
have  been  betrayed  into  the  most  singular  as  this  is,  and  ever  has  been  a matter  of 
and  oftentimes  absurd  mistakes.  Thus,  for  speculation  and  opinion.  The  Church  has  ; 


example,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  want  [ indeed  decided  that  there  is  a purgateny  or 
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a middle  state  of  souls  suffering  for  a while 
OQ  accountof  their  sins ; but  the  Church 
has  neyer  decided^  because  hearen  has 
never  revealed,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
punishment  there  endured.  Is  it  the  pun- 
ishment of  fitt,  which  would  seem  the 
most  probable  from  St  Paul:  **  Every  man’s 
work  shall  be  made  manifest : for  the  day 
of  the  Lord  shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall 
be  revealed  by  fire  3 and  the  fire  shall  try 
every  man’s  work,  of  what  sort  it  is.  If 
any  man’s  woHr  abide,  which  he  hath  built 
thereupon,  he  shall  receive  a reward  3 if  any 
man’s  work  bum,  he  shall  suffer  los8,-^but 
he  himself  shall  be  saved,  pet  so  agbyJkreV^ 
(1  Cor.  iii,  13, 14,  15.)  Or  is  it,  as  main- 
tained by  some  of  the  primitive  fathers, 
that  painful  separation  for  a while  from 
God,  the  author  and  the  ol^ect  of  their  souls’ 
affection  ? Does  the  punishment  there  en- 
dured consist  in  darkness,  as  others  admit, 
or  are  its  victims  doomed  to  endure  the  an- 
guish of  all  these  torments  combined?  Here 
you  are  leil  to  your  own  opinion.  The 
I Church  is  silent-— she  has  decided  nothing  3 
she  leaves  her  children  to  follow  the  guid- 
ance of  their  own  reason,  and  requires  only 
the  admission  of  the  truth, — there  ie  a 
gatory!  Though  aU  may  differ  with  regard 
to  the  punishment  endured,  all  unanimously 
agree  in  the  one  point  of  faith — there  it  a 
purgatory!  Again:  the  Church  teaches 
that  the  souls  detained  in  that  middle  state 
which  we  call  purgatory,  are  benefited  by 
the  prayers  and  suffrages  of  the  faithful  on 
earth,  and  particularly  by  the  most  holy  sa- 
crifice of  the  mass.  But  how  are  they 
benefited?  How  is  the  fruit  of  the  holy 
sacrifice,  or  of  the  prayers  of  surviving 
friends  applied  to  the  souls  in  puigatory  ? 
Is  it  by  abridging  the  period  of  their  ban- 
ishment, or  by  lessening  the  intensity  of 
their  sufferings,  or  by  procuring  from  hea- 
ven a greater  degree  of  love  and  affection 
for  that  God,  who  punishes  them  like  a 
tender  father  because  he  loves  them  ? — or  is 
it  by  all  these  means  combined,  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  souls  in  puigatory  are  re- 
lieved by  our  prayers?  Here  again  you 
are  left  to  foUow  the  dictates  of  your  own 
piety. 

The  Church  has  decided  nothing  on  this 
You  n.— No.  11. 

M. 


pa^cular  point  3 aiAa|;ain  all  may  differ  in 
qptntoft,  while  aU  agme  UPthe  point  of  forth — 
the  joidt  ki  purgatory  are  i^ed  by  our  pray- 
ere.  With  this  exposition  of  the  grounds 
on  which  1 shall  in  this  fifiendly  examina- 
tion proceed,  let  us  refer  to  the  proofs. 

And  first  in  order,  both  from  its  sacred 
nature,  and  the  antiquity  of  its  authority, 
comes  the  sacred  volume  which  contains 
the  revealed  word  of  God.  Are  there  no 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  purgatory  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible^  Open  that  sacred 
book — that  best  and  most  holy  of  all  books  3 
turn  then  to  the  eeeond  book  qf  Machabeee, 
twelfth  chapter,  and  read  from  the  thirty- 
seventh  to  the  forty-sixth  verse.  Here  we 
find  that  the  gallant  and  pious  Judas  Macha- 
beus,  the  general  of  his  people,  when  going 
forth  to  battle  again^  the  enemies  of  his 
God,  his  re%ion  and  his  country,  began 
as  we  read  in  the  thirty -seventh  verse,  in 
his  own  language,  to  sing  in  a loud  voice, 
hymns  of  invocation,  ^^and  called  upon 
the  Lord  to  be  their  helper,  and  the  leader 
of  the  battle.”  Fired  with  a holy  indigna- 
tion against  the  sacrilegious  foes  of.  his  re- 
ligion, he  fought  and  led  his  faithful  follow- 
ers to  victory  3 for  God  heard  his  prayers, 
and  He,  in  whose  hands  are  victory  and 
defeat,  smiled  upon  his  arms  and  strength- 
ened his  spirit  for  the  righteous  cause.  He 
fought  and  conquered  3 but  the  victory  was 
gained  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  many 
among  his  noble  followers.  After  a few 
days,  Judas  came  with  his  men  to  take 
away  the  bodies  of  the  gallant  soldiers  who 
had  fallen  on  the  field,  to  bury  them  in  the 
sepulchres  of  their  fathers  3 he  found  among 
them  several  who  had  so  far  foigotten  the 
precepts  of  €k)d,  and  yielded  to  the  fatal 
suggestions  of  a love  of  wealth,  as  to  con- 
ceal under  their  coats  various  articles  which 
had  either  been  used  or  presented  in  the 
temple  of  the  false  deities  of  their  enemies. 
Grieved  at  their  blindness,  and  still  more  at 
the  r^Uection  of  the  sin  they  had  com- 
mitted against  the  €k>d  of  armies,  the  pious 
Judas  bowed  with  submission  to  the  just 
decrees  of  heaven,  and  commanded  his 
surviving  foUowers  to  supplicate  the  God 
of  mercy  to  foigive  the  sin  which  had  been 
commit^.  Although  exulting  with  vio- 
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tory^  he  forgot  not  tMe  who  were  simn- 
bering  in  the  co^  embrace  of  death ; for 
them  he  wept,  w them  he  poured  forth 
the  full  tide  of  nis  heart’s  bitter  sorrow. 
And  that  their  departed  spirits  might  be 
spared  by  an  offended  Deity,  he  collected 
tufdoe  ihoaumd  draeknu  tiioer,  and  sent 
them  to  the  only  true  temple  in  Jerusalem, 
to  have  the  (hen  only  true  sacrifice  offered 
for  fiieir  repose.  **  Thinking  well  and  re- 
ligiously of  the  resurrection,”  says  the  sa- 
cred text,  ^^for  if  he  had  not  hoped  that 
they  that  were  slain  should  rise  again,  it 
would  haye  seemed  superfluous  and  rain 
to  pray  fbr  the  dead.”  What  the  opinion 
of  this  pious  general  was,  relatiye  to  sin 
committed  by  those  who  had  been  slain, 
we  read  in  the  following  yerse,  where  we 
learn  that  he  did  not  despair  of  their  final 
salyatioh ; for,  says  the  sacred  writer,  he 
considered  those  who  had  fallen  asleep  with 
godliness,  had  great  grace  laid  up  for  them. 
It  is,  therefore,”  concludes  the  sacred  text, 
^'a  holy  and  wholesome  thought  to  pray  for 
the  dead,  that  they  may  be  loosed  from 
their  sins.”  To  resume  then  the  argument ; 
here  we  find  the  chosen  people  of  God,  the 
depositaries  of  diyine  reyelation — long  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  promised  Messiah, 
offering  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  sacri- 
fices for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  They  prayed 
and  offered  sacrifice,  the  supreme  act  of  re- 
ligion, for  those  who  had  faUen  fighting  for 
their  homes  and  their  religion.  But  why 
did  they  pray  for  their  departed  brethren  1 
Because  it  was  and  is,  a holy  and  whole- 
some thought  to  pray  for  the  dead,  that  they 
may  be  loosed  from  their  sins.”  There- 
fore it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  departed 
souls  must  haye  been  in  some  place,  or 
condition,  not  impenetrable  to  the  gentle 
dews,  the  cheering  effects  of  pardon.  But 
where  was  this  place?  Not  that  dark  and 
dismal  abode  of  neyer-ending  pain  and  des- 
pair, the  hell  of  Ihe  reprobate ; because  you 
admit  with  me  that  reason  tells  us,  out  of 
hell  there  is  no  redemption.”  Assuredly 
then  the  noble  spirits  who  had  struck  for 
their  home  and  ^eir  altar,  could  not  haye 
been  chained  down  in  the  endless  flames  of 
hell ; for  if  they  had,  ncf^  would  the  angel 
of  mercy  haye  been  deputed  to  release  than. 


or  throw  open  the  adamantine  gates  of  that 
horrid  abode.  Those  souls  could  not  haye 
been  detained  in  heayen,  for  nothing  de- 
filed entereth  heayen,”  and  they  were  de- 
filed with  the  guilt  of  disobedience  at  least; 
and  the  sacred  text  tells  us  that  it  was  for 
this  cause  they  were  slain.”  MoreoT^  had 
Judas  Machabeus,  or  the  priests  in  Jerusa- 
lem been  persuaded  that  they  were  in  hea- 
yen, surely  they  would  not  haye  ordered 
sacrifices  for  them,  as  the  thrice  blessed 
souls  in  that  home  of  the  just  haye  no  sisf 
from  which  they  can  be  freed.  The  sosb 
for  which  the  sacrifices  were  ofiTered,  wot 
no  longer  on  this  earth,  for  ^^they  had 
passed  the  bourne  from  which  no  trayeUer 
returns.”  Where  then  were  they?  Not 
in  heayen  with  the  angels  and  with  Cfod,— 
not  confined  within  the  gloomy  caverns  of 
hell, — not  on  this  earth;  where  dien  were 
they?  Whereyer  they  were,  they  were  in 
some  state  of  probation  from  which  they 
could  be  freed,  through  the  tender  mercies 
of  God,  by  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  offered 
in  their  tebalf.  And  whereyer  that  was, 
there  was  purgatory.  Call  it  as  we  may, 
adopt  whatever  title  we  may  feel  diapo&ed, 

**  to  this  cosaplexion  must  it  come  at  lesgth.*' 
We  contend  not  for  names,  but  for  priiici^ 
pies.  But  to  pursue  this  argument  sdili  fur- 
ther. The  book  of  Machabees  speaks  of  | 
this,  not  as  a new  custom,  till  tben  un-  / 
known,  but  as  of  a matter  weU  understock  / 
and  in  practice.  We  read  of  no  reclann*  i 
tion,  either  by  the  Jews  or  from  the  priests.  \ 
It  was  evidently  one  of  the  Jewish  customs,  \ 
a custom  teiki^  i$  religiofuHy  obsefted  to  M 
day  among  the  Jews.  Do  we  read  in  any 
part  of  the  new  Scripture  that  our  Blasssd 
Saviour  warned  us  against  this  practice? 
On  the  contrary,  what  does  he  expres^ 
command  his  followers  in  the  twenty-durd 
chapter  and  second  and  third  .vases  of  St 
Matthew : **  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sh 
in  Moses’  seat;  all,  therefore,  whatsoever 
they  bid  you  observe^that  observe  and  do.” 
Are  we  not  here  deariy  commanded  to  obey 
the  authority  which  sanctioned  this  piaolKe? 
We  are  indeed  there  warned  against  the  hy- 
pocritical ways  anddeceitful  manners  of  these 
Scribes  and  Pharisees — but  in  no  pordcm  of 
the  New  Testamoit  are  we  told  to  rqect 
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this  belief.  Nay>  far  from  this,  as  the  cus-. 
tomeyideDtlf  prevailed  among  the  Jews, 
both  before  and  during  the  time  of  the  ado- 
rable Saviour,  as  it  does  yet,  did  not  Jesus 
Christ,  when  he  kept  regularly  the  passover 
in  the  temple,  join  with  the  adoring  multi- 
tude in  supplicating  his  eternal  Father  in 
behalf  of  the  departed  'I  Did  not  the  pious 
followers  of  our  Saviour,  " who  continued 
daily  in  the  temple  with  one  ac<^rd,”  nay, 
St  Peter  and  St  John,  when  they  went  up 
to  the  temple  at  the  ".hour  of  prayer,’^  pour 
forth  their  supplications  with  the  true  wor- 
shippers of  God,  that  the  dead  might  be 
loo^  from  their  sinsi  To  me,  my  dear 
friend,  this  would  appear  a sufficient  rea- 
son for  speaking  at  least  of  this  custom  in 
a rather  more  respectful  manner  than  is 
usual  among  many  of  our  separated  bre- 
thren, "lest,’’  to  use  the  words  of  an  able 
writer,  their  reproaches  should  fail  on 
one  whom  they  would  least  wish  to  offend.’^ 
But  you  have,  no  doubt,  been  often  told : 
Catholics  arg^e  from  the  book  of  Macha- 
bees  as  from  an  inspired  book ; whereas  it 
is  not  an  inspired  ^ok,  and  is  not  found 
among  the  canonical  books  even  of  the 
Jews*— therefore  no  argument  deduced  from 
this  book,  is  of  any  avail  Let  us  briefly 
examine  the  point.  And  first,  let  us  for  a 
moment  admit  they  are  not  canonical  books. 
Are  they  not  strong  and  unanswerable  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  the  andquity  of  the 
custom  of  praying  for  the  dead,  and  conse- 
quently. of  the  belief  of  a purgatory  or 
middle  slate  of  souls  ? Do  they  not  serve 
as  histocical  records,  on  which  is  stamped 
in  indelible  characters  the  custom  of  the 
Jow%  thothen  chosen  people,  and  only 
true  depositaries  of  the  religion  of  God? 
Will  it  be  said,  these  books  are  of  recent 
origin?  most  assuredly  not,  for  we  read  of 
them  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  as 
we  shall  presently  see.  But  we  deny  in 
terms  the  most  express  and  positive,  that 
they  are  not  inspired  books.  Do  they  not 
bear  the  same  internal,  and  external  marks 
of  divine  inspiration,  which  characterize 
any  of  the  books  admitted  as  inspired? 
We  lose,  indeed,  the  author  in  the  gloom  of 
andqnky,  but  long  before  the  dawn  of  that 
event*  which  is  so  loudly  extolled  by  the 


oppoMrs  of  Cath(m|i^,  the  reformation, 
the  divine  inspiration  ofSbe  book  of  Macha- 
bees  was  defined,  and  taught  by  the  uner- 
ring Church  of  Christ 

Clement  of  Alexandrin,  who  adorned 
the  church,  no  less  by  the  brilliancy  and 
depth  of  his  penetrating  mind,  titan  by  the 
more  important  qualities  of  the  saint  and 
philanthropist,  in  one  of  his  worics,  cites 
the'  second  book  of  Machabees  as  one  of 
divine  inspiration.  Who  will  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  an  inquiring  mind,  that  St 
Paul  himself  alludes  not  in  his  Epistle  to 
Hebrews,  xi,  35,  to  the  thrilling  history  of 
that  venerable  old  man  EUeazar  and  the 
seven  brothers,  as  related  in  the  second 
book  of  Machabees,  vi,  and  viL  Do  we 
not  read,  and  here  let  me  obsere  that,  even 
in  the  opimons  of  our  most  severe  adver- 
saries, the  writings  of  the  holy  fathers  are 
of  every  avail,  because  they  prove  what 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  then  exist- 
ing in  her  golden  ages  of  innocence  and 
purity;  do  we  not  read  in  the  works  of 
Tertullian,  who  died  in  the  year  245;  of  St. 
Cyprian,  the  noble  minded  and  heroic 
bishop  of  Carthage,  who  seued  with  his 
blood  the  faith  he  professed  and  taught,  in 
the  year  258;  of  St.  Hilary,  bishop  of 
Poictiers,  whose  happy  lot  it  was  to  be 
called  by  the  great  St  Jerome  ^^a  most 
doquent  man,  and  the  trumpet  of  the 
Latins  against  the  Arians,’^  and  who  died 
in  his  episcopal  see  in  368;  of  Lucifer, 
bishop  of  Cagliari,  the  metropolis  of  Sardi- 
nia, who  threw  indeed  in  the  last  year  of 
his  eventful  life,  a gloom  and  shade  over 
the  brightness  of  his  early  zeal  by  fostering 
and  encouraging  a fatal  schism  of  Antioch, 
but  who  feailessly,  and  even  imprudently 
in  the  first  years  of  his  episcopacy  defended 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Church, 
i^fainst  the  daring  inroads  of  the  wicked 
emperor  Constantius,  and  who  died  in  the 
year  371 ; of  St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of 
Milan,  who  died  in  397;  of  St.  Augustine, 
the  illustrious  convert  of  the  equally  re- 
nowned St  Ambrose,  who  was  raised  up  by 
the  Almighty  Dispenser  of  all  things,  in  the 
fifth  century,  to  adorn,  defend  and  proteet 
the  Church  of  God,  and  who  died  as  he 
lived,  the  learned  admired  bishop  of  Hippo 
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in  Africa^  in  the  y^tiriSO ; of  St  Isidore 
bishop  of  Sevillv  ^bo  is  honored  as  the 
pride  and  oman»fait  of  Spain,  and  who  died 
in  year  606;  in  a word,  for  were  we 
to  examine  all  the  ancients  who  hare 
quoted  the  book  of  Machabees,  as  a part  of 
^e  sacred  Scripture,  it  would  lead  us  far 
beyond  the  prescribed  limits  of  a letter,  do 
we  not  find  in  the  writings  of  these  ancient 
pillars  of  the  church,  these  heroes  of  Chris- 
tianity, extracts,  or  mention  made  of  the 
book  of  Machabees,  as  sacred  Scripture,  as 
the  inspired  word  of  God  7 It  is  true,  that 
Origen,  who  flourished  during  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  century,  excluded 
them  from  among  the  canonical  books  of 
the  Jews ; but  this  same  remarkable  genius 
and  eminent  scholar,  in  other  places  of  his 
Toluminous  works,  cites  the  books  of  Ma- 
chabees, as  works  divinely  inspired.  It  is 
again  true,  that  St  Jerome,  and  St  John 
Damascen,  the  first  of  whom  died  in  the 
year  420,  and  the  latter  in  780,  concurred 
fwt  fully  in  the  canonicity  of  these  books ; 
but  of  what  avail  is  the  doubt  of  a few  indi- 
vidual writera,  however  otherwise  great 
and  exalted  their  character,  when  compared 
with  the  vast  majority  of  those  equally 
great  and  equally  illustrious,  who  stand 
forth  the  defenders  of  this  point  ? With  a 
greater  degree  of  propriety,  may  we  urge 
this  argument,  when  we  reflect,  that  in 
those  days  no  decree  of  a general  council 
defined  the  canonicity  and  inspiration  of  the 
books  in  question.  Will  it  be  said  that  the 
council  of  Carthage,  held  in  the  year  397, 
and  at  which  St  Ajugustine  was  present, 
decided  upon  their  canonicity,  and  ranked 
them  as  we  do,  among  the  divinely  inspired 
works  ? We  reply,  that  highly  as  we  re- 
^ vere  the  proceedings,  and  venerable  antiquity 
W that  body,  as  of  the  other  regular  local 
or  provincial  councils  held  there  or  else- 
where, still  they  are  not  held  or  considered 
aa  ^general  councils,  and  consequently  in 
holding  points  opposite  to  the  decree  of 
such  councils,  St  Jerome,  or  St  John  Da- 
mascene or  any  of  the  writers  either  con- 
temporary or  subsequent  to  that  council, 
were  not  rejecting  any  decision  which  was 
binding  as  emanating  from  a general  couneiL 
How  widely  different  the  case,  after  the  de- 


cision of  either  or  of  both  the  councils, 
which  are  considered  and  admitted  by  the 
church  as  general  eauneUs,  both  of  which  by 
their  decision  on  this  point  set  the  matter  to 
eternal  rest  I refer  to  the  general  coundl 
of  Florence,  in  1439,  and  to  that  of  Trent, 
in  1563.  Thus  then,  while  the  discrepancy 
of  a few  ancient  writers  proves  nothing 
against  the  inspiration  of  these  sacred 
books,  it  on  the  contrary  shows  fordt  more 
boldly  the  utter  faUacy  of  the  idea  tkat 
others  equally  renowned  for  piety  and  enidp-  i 
tion  would  have  admitted  them  as  divittff  { 
inspired,  had  not  their  minds  been 
of  the  fact,  by  strong  and  forcible 
while  the  assent  of  all  since  the  decrees  d 
the  Church,  and  the  very  decision  of  ^ 
Church  from  whom  alone,  and  not  from  die 
doubtful  traditions  of  the  Jews,  as  St  Au- 
gustine says,  we  are  to  receive  the  asau- 
rance  of  the  canonicity  of  the  books  of 
Scripture,  prove  beyond  all  doubt  ^ ne- 
cessity of  admitting  among  the  dhrinely  in- 
spired works  of  God,  the  books  of  Madia- 
bees.  It  is  true,  our  separated  brethrea 
have  rejected  this  portion  of  the  Old  Te^- 
ment  from  the  list  of  inspired  works ; hot 
why  have  they,  or  their  predecessors  in  a 
new  religion  done  so?  Why,  do  I ask"? 
For  the  same  or  a similar  reason  that  in- 
duced them  to  hurl  with  unhallowed  hands, 
into  the  vast  ocean  of  apochrypha  the  i 
Episde  of  St.  James  in  the  New  Testamesc  / 
where  in  chapter  v,  verses  14  and  15,  w \ 
find  a sanction,  nay,  an  absolute  command,  < 
to  administer  the  sacrament  of  extreme  tme- 
tfon,  or  to  anoint  with  oil,  the  sick  and  dying. 
In  the  former  case  the  proofs  of  the  exis- 
tence of  purgatory,  and  of  the  consequent 
propriety  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  were  too 
strongly,  and  too  forcibly  set  forth,  to  admit 
of  the  possibility  of  a doubt;  in  the  latter 
the  proofs  in  favor  of  the  sacrament,  and 
salutary  ordinance  of  extreme  unction  were 
equally  strong  and  evident.  Hence  it  was, 
that  in  the  ardor  of  their  zeal  against  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  early  reformers  in  an 
evil  hour  swept  ofl*  both  the  one  and  the 
other. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  my  dear  friend, 
you  have  a brief  statement  of  the  doctrines 
held  by  Catholics  on  the  subject  of  puiga- 
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tory ; of  the  grounds  on  which  the  present 
examination  is  to  be  prosecuted,  and  a 
hasty  defence  of  the  divine  inspiration  of 
the  tooks  of  Machabees,  from  which  Catho- 
lics deduce  a strong  proof  in  favor  of  the 
propriety  of  praying  for  the  dead.  Feebly 
as  I have  sketched  the  outlines  of  the  pic- 
ture, you  have  seen  it,  you  have  no  doubt 
seriously  reflected  upon  it,  and  what  may 
be  the  result  of  your  consideration  time 
alone  can  prove.  1 now  propose  to  adduce 
- such  of  the  Scriptural  proofs  of  this  doc- 
trine as  the  New  Testament  proposes,  to  our 
consideration.  Turn  then,  I pray  you,  to 
St  Matthew,  chap,  v,  verses  25,  26.  Here 
without  attempting  to  give  you  any  de- 
scription of  that  pri$on,  mentioned  in  the 
text,  let  me  ask  you,  is  it  not  evident  to  any 
reflecting  n^d,  that  the  words,  while 
thou  art  in  the  way  with  him,”  signify 
while  thou  art  in  this  life,  before  the  awful 
night  of  eternity  cometh  on  in  which  no 
man  worketh,”  when  we  can  no  longer 
make  an  agreement  with  our  adversary, 
but  when  on  the  contrary,  we  must  suffer 
in  that  prUon,  and  there  expiate  the  faults 
of  our  life,  by  paying  the  last  farthing,” 
for  all  faults  unexpiated  on  earth,  where  we 
were  in  the  way  wUh  kmf  Now,  if  we 
make  not  this  agreement,  while  we  are  in 
the  way  with  the  adversary,  with  Gk)d  who 
is  always  the  adversary  of  sin,  while  we 
are  in  this  life,  we  will  be  cast  into  a pri$on, 
where  wa  are  to  pay  the  last  farthing  and 
to  satisfy  the  justice  of  Gh)d,  before  we  are 
permitted  to  burst  from  our  confinement 
and  soar  to  heaven.  Where  is  this  prison 
of  which  our  Saviour  speaks?  It  cannot 
be  the  prison  of  the  reprobate, — ^for  in  that 
gloomy  prison,  never  will  a ray  of  hope 
cheer  the  agonizing  victim  of  Grod^s  anger ; 
never  there  will  anguish  cease  or  sorrow 
fail,  but  the  dark  gloom,  and  horrid  despair 
of  the  present  will  grow  still  more  fright- 
ful, as  succeeding  ages  seem  but  to  rivet 
more  .strongly  the  chains  which  bind  the 
reprobate  in  hell ; they  can  never  come 
out  from  thence,”  because  out  of  hell  there 
is  no  redemption ; consequently  the  last 
farthing”  can  never  there  be  paid.  Surely 
no  one  will  say,  that  the  prison  of  which 
our  biassed  Saviour  speaks  is  heaven, — fiar 


heaven  is  no  prisom  ^snd  there  is  no  last 
farthing”  to  be  paid,^nO'Sufiering,  no  aton- 
ing for  faults,  as  nothii^^  that  defileth  can 
enter  the  (Sortals  of  that  bestial  Jerusalem. 
(Rev.  xxi,  27).  Moreovef;  far  from  com- 
ing out  from  thence,  the  tbttoa  blessed  spi- 
rits there  enthroned,  are  absorM  and  ine- 
briated in  contemplating  the  etqmal  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity.  Where  thm-  let  me 
ask,  is  this  prison?  Is  it  not  that  place, 
where  as  the  Catholic  Church  teaches,  the 
temporal  punishment  due  to  sin  previously 
pardoned,  or  venial  sins  here  unatoned  for,  is 
undergone,  and  the  soul  aiVer  death  is  puri- 
fied from  its  stains,  or  as  the  Scripture  ex- 
presses it,  pays  the  last  farthing,”  and  is 
then  borne  triumphant  to  the  abodes  of  the 
blessed?  Let  reason,  let  your  own  piety 
reply. 

Turn  now  to  the  twelfth  chapter  of  St 
Matthew,  verses  32,  36,  37 ; what  means 
this  distinction  between  a word  or  offence 
against  the  Son  of  man,  and  against  the 
holy  Spirit?  One  we  are  assured  may  be 
foigiven,  but  the  other  is  unpardonable. 
*^It  shall  not  be  forgiven  either  in  this 
world,  or  in  the  world  to  come.”  Does  it 
not  therefore  naiuraUy  follow,  that  tome  tint 
ate  forgiven  in  the  world  to  come  f Else  why 
this  distinction,  this  assurance,  that  one 
particular  sin  shall  not  be  forgiven  in  the 
world  to  comet  In  the  thirty-sixth  verse, 
we  find  that  even  an  idle  word  is  pro- 
nounced a sin,  and  one  too  that  must  be 
accounted  for  at  the  day  of  judgment. 
Surely  if  those  idle  words  are  forgiven  in 
this  life,  and  are  atoned  for  while  yet  we 
are  in  the  way,”  they  will  not  be  produced 
against  us  at  that  great  and  bitter  day 
when  Gk>d  shall  come  to  judge  the  world  by 
fire.”  The  text  refers  therefore  to  those 
idle  words  which  are  not  expiated  in  thi|^ 
life.  Bullet  me  suppose  a case  which  is 
far  from  being  metaphysical.  We  are  told 
in  Holy  Writ,  that  the  just  man  falleth 
seven  times,  and  riseth  up  again.”  (Prov. 
xxiv,  16).  Now  evidently  the  faults  into 
which  the  just  man  falleth  so  often,  and  is 
still  called  a just  man,  cannot  be  those  fatal 
crimes  which  exclude  the  soul  from  heaven, 
and  which  are  so  frequently  enumerated  in 
the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament ; as  in 
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Ephesians,  v,  3, 4, 5^^^  Rer.  xxi,  8.  They 
are  then  to  be  raojte^  under  the  head  of 
venial  sins,  or  if  will,  idk  t^ordi.  May 
not  this  just  mq|i  expire  suddenly,  after 
falling  one  of  thSse  seven  times,  without  a 
moment  to  exdaim  : Lord,  have  mercy  on 
my  soul?  That  sin  or  idle  word  must  be 
accounted  for,  at  the  moment  of  death.  If 
it  must.jK  accounted  for,  it  is  evidently  a 
defilement  or  stain  upon  the  soul ; and  we 
are  told  that  nothing  defiled,  or  that  defileth 
can  enter  heaven.  (Rev.  xxi,  27).  This  de- 
filement must  therefore  be  washed  away, — 
it  cannot  be  washed  away  in  this  world, 
because  the  man  expires  suddenly ; it  can- 
not be  purified  in  hell,  because  there  is  no 
coming  out  ‘'from  thence,”  there  is  no 
washing  away  in  that  awful  abode,  and 
moreover,  it  is  not  one  of  those  defilements 
or  sins  which  consign  to  endless  torments. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  soul  is  cleansed 
from  its  defilements  by  suffering  the  pang 
of  death,  for  in  the  sudden  and  instanta- 
neous death  of  which  we  so  often  hear, 
and  which  you  perhaps,  as  well  as  1,  have 
witnessed,  is  there  any  pang  to  suffer,  any 
pain  to  endure  ? How  often  do  we  see  the 
innocent  babe  of  a few  weeks  or  days  ex- 
pire in  agony  or  writhing  torture,  while  the 
grey-headed  sinner  dies  in  apparent  peace, 
without  a visible  struggle  ? The  soul  thus 
leaving  this  world  cannot  atone  for  its  sin, 
its  “ idle  word”  in  heaven,  for  in  heaven 
there  is  no  suffering,  as  St.  John  so  beau- 
tifully describes  the  ravishing  scene,  when 
from  his  lonely  isle  of  Patmos,  he  beheld 
the  New  Jerusalem  “coming  down  from 
God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a bride 
adorned  for  her  bridegroona.”  And  the 
“great  voice”  from  heaven  cheered  his 
agitated  soul,  as  with  the  consoling  assu- 
' ^noe,  that  in  that  thrice  blessed  home  of 
the  just,  God  “ shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
froi^t  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  he  no  more 
death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither 
shall  there  be  any  more  pains.”  (Rev.  xxi, 

2,  3,  4).  Yet  before  this  soul  can  be  ad- 
mitted into  this  celestial  Jerusalem,  it  must 
be  cleansed  from  all  defilement,  and  this 
cleansing  from  defilement,  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  affected  by  the  aU-atoning  me- 
rits of  Christ,  indqpendaUly  qf  <m  own  at-  { 


ertiona,  for  if  we  once  admit  this,  we  plunge 
into  that  fatal  vortex  of  iniquity,  theX  faith 
(done  availeth  to  salvation,  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  express  terms  of  St.  James, 
(ii,  26),  where  we  are  told  that  faith  alone, 
without  good  works,  is  dead,  and  besides, 
on  the  same  principle,  the  fanatic  in  religion 
and  the  enthusiast  may  easily  so  form  his 
conscience,  that  he  would  soon  lull  himself 
into  the  fatal  lethargy,  that  the  blood  and 
merits  of  his  Saviour  will  wash  away  all 
his  defilements  and  sins.  Hence,  he  would 
not  fear  and  tremble  in  working  out  his  sai- 
vatioD,  as  we  are  told  in  Philippians,  (ii,  12). 
He  would  reverse  the  word  of  Scripture, 
and  act  as  if  he  were  sure  of  pardon  and 
love.  Where  then  again  1 ask  you,  where 
is  this  sin  or  idle  word  to  be  atoned  for,  or 
to  be  washed  away  ? We  have  seen  that  it 
can  neither  be  in  heaven  nor  hell,  nor  in 
this  world,  as  the  case  supposes, — ^where 
then?  Wherever  it  may  be,  there  is 
purgatory. 

Again,  consult  1 Cor.  iii,  8,  12,  13,  14  :• 
we  read  as  plain  and  evident  a proof  of  a 
middle  state  of  souls  as  it  is  weU  possible  to 
conceive ; and  it  is  a remarkable  fact,  that 
fifteen  of  the  earliest  fathers  whose  testi- 
monies 1 have  before  me  on  this  and  other 
points,  refer  to  these  words  in  support  of 
this  doctrine,  and  these  writers  are  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fiAh  centuries. 
Indeed  so  clearly  do  1 consider  these  words 
demonstrative  of  purgatory,  that  I shall 
only  remark  that,  as  “ every  one  is  to  re- 
ceive his  own  reward  according  to  his  own 
labor,”  and  as  there  are  certain  sins  which 
exclude  from  heaven,  (Romans  i,  29, 30, 31; 

1 Cor.  vi,  9,  10;  Eph.  v,  5;  Rev.  xxi, 
8,  and  in  the  Old  Testament,  l^as  v,  Eze- 
chiel  xxiii),  and  others  into  which  even  the 
just  man  falls,  and  is  still  called  just;  and 
as  even  these  faults  are  to  be  atoned  for,  and 
do  not  exclude  fipom  heaven,  since  God 
“ rendereth  to  every  mnp  according  to  his 
works,”  it  necessarily  follows,  that  they 

* **  Every  mtn  shall  receive  according  to  his  own 
labor.  . . If  any  man  build  upon  the  fonndatioii 
(Christ),  gold,  precious  stones,  &e.  every  man's 
woric  shall  be  made  manifest ; for  the  day  of  the 
Lord  shaU  declare  it,  beeaase  it  shall  be  revealed 
by  fire,  &c.  ...  If  any  man's  work  bom,  be 
shall  suffer  loss;  but  he  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet 
aoasbyfire.’*  ^ 
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who  die  defiled  with  the  guilt  of  venial  or  i 
I lesser  sins  onljr,  can  not  be  consigned  to 
endless  torments  for  those  imperfections,  be- 
cause they  are  to  receive  according  to' 
their  own  labor,”  both  reward  and  punish- 
ment; and  by  the  distinction  of  sins  which 
exclude  from  heaven,  and  those  which  do 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  just  man,  it  evi- 
dently follows  that  all  sins  do  not  exclude 
from  heaven  eternally,  and  consequently 
any  man  who  dies  guilty  of  these  latter 
sins  is  to  receive  according  to  his  own 
labor,”  and  therefore  there  must  be  some 
place  where  he  is  to  receive  that  punish- 
ment, which  place  can  neither  be  heaven 
nor  hell,  nor  in  many  cases  this  earth ; and 
therefore  there  must  exist  a place  we  call 
purgatory.  Verses  12,  13, 14,  15,  in  1 Cor. 
iii,  speak  plainly  for  themselves. 

We  read  in  P^m  Ixi,  12,  God  ^'rendereth 
to  every  man  according  to  his  works.” 
The  same  is  repeated  by  St.  Matthew, 
xvi,  27,  in  Romans,  ii,  6.  Now,  let  us  for 
a moment  dwell  upon  these  texts  and  com-  : 
pare  them  with  each  other.  We  are  ne- 
cessarily induced  by  these  texts  to  con- 
clude that  God  will  reward  the  good,  and 
punish  the  wicked;  that  as  we  read  in 
Galatians,  vi,  5,  every  man  must  bear 
his  own  burden,”  and  that  when  the  dread 
accounting  day  shall  come,  and  each  man 
will  be  called  to  **  render  an  account  of  his  ; 
stewardship,”  by  his  own  works  he  shall 
stand  or  fall.  Transport  yourself  in  spirit 
now  to  the  throne  of  judgment,  and  con- 
template a scene,  for  a moment  which  may 
happen,  and  does  happen  almost  contin- 
ually. Two  individuad  souls  are  at  the 
same  moment  ushered  before  the  throne  of  ; 
Gk)d,  to  await  their  eternal  doom.  One  is 
the  soul,  the  trembb'ng  agitated  soul,  of  a 
man  long  accustomed  to  the  indulgence  of 
every  degrading  passion,  grown  old  per- 
haps in  habits  of  intemp||ance,  or  polluted  < 
with  the  blood  of  a fellow-being,  perhaps  of 
his  father,  his  brother,  or  his  friend,  whose 
tortured  soul  now  cries  in  the  horrid  lan- 
guage of  despair  for  revenge  upon  his  mur- 
derer. Eye  for  eye  I blood  for  blood ! soul 
for  soul ! Perhaps  it  is  the  soul  of  one,  who 
has  seduded  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  many  ' 
an  unsuspecting  youthj  lured  them  tm  to.  ; 


wickedness  and  crintj^^lasted  the  fair  fame 
of  an  unsuspecting  nn^bor,  and  whose 
memory  is  execrated  on  aarth  as  a moral 
monster.  Checked  by  ihi  hand  of  God,  in 
the  midst  of  his  mad  ca^r,  he  is  called 
from  the  earth  which  he  hat^  long  dese- 
crated by  his  presence,  and  no'w^  trembling, 
despairing,  and  already  self-cAdemned, 
behold  him  a guilty  criminal,  at  tlhr  bar 
divine  justice!  Can  you  doubt  for  a mo- 
ment what  will  be  his  eternal  fote  ? 

Turn  now  to  the  Uttle  object  at  his  side. 
It  is  the  soul  of  a child  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  age.  In  an  unguarded  moment, 
through  fear  of  punishment  the  thoughtless 
youth  gave  utterance  to  a falsehood : per- 
haps he  is  guilty  of  disobedience  to  some 
parental  mandate,  or  of  an  improper  ex- 
pression in  a moment  of  excitement  That 
he  is  guilty,  no  one  surely  can  deny,  for  he 
was  endowed  with  reason,  which  taught 
the  soul  that  it  was  wrong  in  the  commis- 
sion of  either  of  these  sins  or  faults.  He 
falls  suddenly  dead,  or  by  some  sad  accident 
he  is  hurried  from  time  to  eternity ; and 
now  the  soul  of  that  child  stands  side  by 
side,  with  that  of  the  grey-haired  reprobate, 
to  await  its  final  doom.  Can  it  be  that  an 
infinitely  good  and  merciful  God,  will  hurl 
the  child’s  soul  to  eternal  damnation,  and 
consign  to  the  same  deep  dungeon  of 
never  ending  pain,  the  soul  of  the  paracidal 
monster  and  that  of  the  thoughtless  child  1 
Can  he  chain  down  in  the  endless  flames 
of  *hell  the  soul  of  the  latter,  for  so  small 
a foult  ? Are  they  both  to  be  damned,  and 
damned  forever?  Is  this  then  the  infi- 
nite mercy  or  justice  of  our  God  ? Is  this  to 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
works  Is  this  the  only  reward  for  which 
even  the  just  man”  can  hope,  if  he  shou^ 
die  idto  he  has  fallen  even  once  of  hi 
**  seven  times  ?”  Is  this  the  dark  and  gloo- 
my prospect,  which  must  be,  like  a lower- 
ing cloud,  forever  hanging  over  us,  when 
in  a moment  of  forgetfulness  or  passion  we 
speak  an  idle  word?  Great  God!  who  then 
* is  safe,  or  who  can  hope  for  pardtm,  if 
even  the  smallest  fault  is  to  be  punished 
with  everlasting  damnation?  Ah!  away, 
away,  with  so  unjust  an  idea  of  the  mercy 
and  justice  of  our  infinitely  good  God.  He 
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who  called  and  forgM  a wandering  sinful 
David ; He  who  (^fTm  eye  of  compassion 
on  the  sinful  unfii^ftful  Peter,  even  when  in 
the  act  of  denyink  his  Master ; He  who  so 
sweetly  whispergl,  “ thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee,”  when  at  his  feet  a sinful  Magdalen 
‘‘  wept  and^^vas  forgiven,” — He,  in  a word, 
who  changed  to  a saint  the  repentant  thief 
upon  bross,  and  made  a vessel  of  elec- 
tfon  of  a persecuting  Saul ; He  will  ndver 
thunder  forth  the  dreadful  decree  of  ever- 
lasting reprobation  against  the  soul  which 
appears  before  his  throne  stained  with  **  an 
idle  word”  or  venial  offence ; yet,  since  in 
his  infinite  decrees,  wMng  d^Ued  or  that 
d^fileth  can  enter  heaven  (Rev.  xxi,  27), 
and  the  child  of  whom  we  are  speaking  is 
defiled  writh  the  guilt  of  some  small  faults, 
where  are  these  faults  to  be  expiated? 
Where  are  they  to  be  washed  away  or 
atoned  for  ? Not  in  heU,  not  m heaven,  not  on 
the  eortfi,  for  the  child  is  dead, — ^where  then  ? 
Can  you  for  a moment  doubt,  that  an  infi- 
nitely good  and  just  God,  will  consign  the 
soul  to  that  prison  of  which  our  blessed 
Lord  speaks  in  Matthew  v,  25,  where 
by  some  temporal  punishment  it  may  be 
washed  from  its  faults  and  stains,  and  then 
be  admitted  to  the  fruition  of  its  God  ? Is 
not  this  to  render  to  every  man  according 
to  his  works  ? The  wricked  man,  we  all  be- 
lieve, will  be  cast  into  exterior  darkness, 
where  there  is  but  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth,  into  unquenchable  fire,  (Matt,  iii,  12), 
into  everhtimg  puniehmetU,  (Matt  xxv,  46 ; 


Markix,43,48  } 2The8.  i,  7,8,9;  Jude 6, 
7,  and  Revelations,  poiwin).  This  is  a I 
neeeeeary  act  of  retributive  justice,  wlucli  j 
enters  into  the  very  essence  and  nsture  of 
the  Deity.  Consign  them  bo&i  to  the  ead- 
less  flames  of  heU,  and  you  make  of  ooi 
God  a monster  of  cruelty,  delighung  to 
punish,  not  according  to  the  works  of  erof 
man,  not  according  to  the  demerits  of  the  | 
case,  but  inhumanly,  unreasonably,  sod  h | 
direct  opposition  to  every  assurance  of  k 
sacred  Scripture,  which  in  many  places,  s ' 
we  have  seen,  tells  us  the  reverse.  idB* 
eiffier  of  them  immediately  into  heaTea,ai 
you  falsify  the  same  sac^  volume,  ait 
read,  among  other  places,  in  Rev.ni,S7' 
Now,  let  me  again  ask  you  candidly  ud 
sincerely,  can  you  laager  doubt  of  theB^ 
oessvy  existence  of  a third  place  ilk' 
death?  That  the  expression  ‘*puigtt«y” 
is  not  found  in  the  sacred  volume,  I adnut;  { 
but  is  the  expression  "Sunday,”  or  thesdU 
more  essential  term,  embodying  as  it  does 
the  very  existence  and  truth  of  Christianiiy, 

" Trinity,”  or  even  the  term  "Christiaiuty” 
read  in  the  Bible  ? But  this  ob|ection  » ^ 
purile  to  deserve  further  comment 
maxim  of  law  and  divinity,  that  we 
admit,  not  only  all  that  the  word  of  G<>^ 
evidently  contains,  but  also  all  thatiskpdi' 
tnateJy  deduced  from  it ; and  if  I hate  not 
here  legitimately  deduced  the  existence  of/ 
purgatory,  elaborated  and  explained  to  sod  / 
fatiguing  length  as  are  the  texts,  then  reass  1 
is  of  little  avail,.  Scripture  almost  useless,  i 
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MONUMENT  TO  BISHOP  ENGLAP 


Spare  many  words : suffice  it  that  the  ^e 
Catch  some  biiefEScord  as  It  glanceth  by : 

Vfhea  kindred  hearts  have  ti^asured  up  Us  thme^ 
Why  on  his  tomb  write  aught  besides  Us  name  ? 
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CATHOLIC  MELODIES. 

NO,  VI, 

PAATfiAS  rOA  THE  DEAD. 

It  if  a holy  tnd  whotMonitf'tboiight  to  pny  for  the  4ea<4  that  they  may  ^ loosed  ftom  their  iUM,~3  Mmch,  zii,  46. 

Paat  for  the  dead ! — a wholesome  thought* 

A pious  practice,  long 

By  sacred  writers  felt  and  taught. 

In  act  and  language  strong. 

Pray  for  the  dead !— in  ancient  days. 

By  holy  Jews  were  given. 

With  predous  offerings,  prayer  and  praise 
In  their  behalf  to  heavoE. 

Pray  for  the  dead! — ^from  earth  ascends 
Each  faithful  prayer  above. 

Where  with  the  saints*  its  incense  blends. 

And  mercy  wins  from  Love. 

Pray  for  the  dead ! — a part  is  theirs 
In  that  communion  whole. 

Whose  living  members  by  their  prayers 
Aid  the  departed  soul. 

Pray  for  the  dead ! — their  labor  *s  o’er. 

Pray  their  calm  repose ; 

For  them  time  was,  but  ts  no  more. 

When  life’s  dark  portals  close. 


Pray  for  the  dead ! — a blessing  flows 
By  God’s  own  promise,  where 
The  ray  of  charity  still  glows, 

And  warms  the  soul  in  prayer. 

Pray  for  the  dead !— these  acta  of  love, 
like  dews  of  Harmon  fall, — 

Like  oil  down  Aaron’s  beard,— and  prove 
The  bond  of  grace  to  all. 


^ray  for  the  dead ! — to  them  denied 
The  power  their  pangs  to  tell* 
Till  perfect  justice  satisfied, 

They  rise  with  God  to  dwelL 
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fray  for  the  dead,  whose  venial  aim 
Are  still  to  be  forgiven ! 

The  prayer  of  faith  acceptance  wins. 

And  speeds  their  flight  to  heaven. 

Pray  for  the  dead ! — ^the  heart  bereaved 
Of  what  it  most  has  loved, 

To  heal  the  wound  from  which  it  grieved, 
A balm  in  Oiis  has  proved. 

Pray  for  the  dead ! — the  hour  will  come, 

. When  prayers  for  thee  may  win 
Admission  to  that  glorious  home. 

Where  all  are  free  from  sin. 

Pray  for  the  dead !— that  purified 
So  as  by  fire  they  rise. 

Like  gold  within  the  furnace  tried. 

And  mount  beyond  the  skies. 


MotiTA. 


STATE  OF  CATHOLICISM  IN  EUROPE.* 


IT  is  with  a true  pleasure,  illustrious 
academicians,  that  I am  this  year  charged 
with  opening  the  course  of  your  wise  diseer- 
tations.  I am  happy  too  in  felicitating  you 
on  the  literary  lalx)rs  you  have  undertaken 
for  the  defence  of  our  holy  Catholic  reli- 
gion. You  have  known  how  to  unite  the 
force  of  reasoning  with  the  riches  of  learn- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  combating  and  de- 
stroupg  the  lying  and  hateful  accusations, 
whi^  heresy  and  schism  have  multiplied 
against  the  sovereign  pontiflfs,  in  represent- 
ing as  the  tyrants ^d  oppressors  of  na- 
tions those  who  hs^  been  the  benefactors 
of  humanity,  the  true  authors  of  so  many 
excellent  Christian  and  civil  institutions,  of 
Aftich  strangers  have  daringly  endeavored 
W attribute  the  honor  to  t^mselves  as  if  it 
had  been  their  proper  work.  Would  that 
I were  able,  at  the  same  time,  to  inspire 
your  courage  with  a new  ardor  in  this  glo- 
rious and  useful  enterprise. 

We  cannot  dissemble.  In  diflferent  parts 


* Dlfcoorte  pronocuieed  at  Rome  at  the  opening 
of  the  Academy  of  the  Catholio  Religion  in  the  year 
1843,  by  the  Cardinal  Paoea,  Dean  of  the  flaored 
College,  Biflhop  and  Lc^te  of  YeHetri,  Ac.,  prin- 
1 cipally  translated  from  the  Awn  d«  la  Rdigion. 

: 


of  Europe  the  Catholic  religion  is  UlscW 
either  by  open  violence  or  by  pcrfidiwtf  se- 
crecy and  dark  nurchinatioos ; bat  ^ | 
midst  of  this  lowering  and  frightfiil  hoiuon  , 
there  break  forth  some  luminoas  npi  ^ 
consolatory  forerunners  of  a better  simI  hsp* 
pier  future. 

I shall  endeavor,  then,  to  point  out  to  yc* 
the  end  which  your  labors  should  hare,® 
retrace  before  you  the  principal  vicissito^ 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  age^o  P*®' , 
for.  you,  together  with  the  actual  situttioB 
of  tys  same  Church  that  of  the  disscnMt  ^ 
sects,  and  to  propose  to  you  the  coujeciui** 
which  we  may  form  as  to  the  future,  cos* 
jectures  which  have  been  suggested  to  o®  , 
by  the  long  residence  I have  had  in  difl«^  i 
countries  in  Europe, and  the  numerous  inttf*  j 
views  which  I have  had  with  men,wiA*S’  j 
V€m»,  with  ministm  even  attached  to  dit«®  1 
errors  opposed  to  the  Catholic  faith,  j 
fine,  by  the  experience  gathered  in  a time  so  j 
fruitful  as  our  own  in  great  events thee®  j 
have  followed  each  other  so  rapidly,  thil® 
a few  years  we  could  flatter  ourselrcs  u®* 
we  had  lived  more  than  a century. 

You  will  give  to  these  consideratio®*  • j 
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degree  of  importance  only  which  you  shaU  occasionally  hear  the  voice  of  their  own 
think  fit ; for  my  part  I shall  apply  to  my-  pastor.  In  the  nomrhation  of  canons  and 

self  those  words  of  the  Prophet  Joel^—‘^S^  dignitaries^  and  of  c|p[pter8  of  cathedrals^ 

niores  vestri  somnia  somniabunt.”  (ii,  28.)  they  will  have  mori^egard^  perhaps,  to 

When  I arrived  in  Germany,  in  1786,  it  merit  than  to  illustrlhi^  birth;  it  will 

might  be 'said  that  the  churches  and  the  no  longer  be  necessary  W brush  the  dust 

clergy  of  that  country  were  at  the  summit  of  from  the  archives  to  establish^  among  other 

human  greatness.  Two  archiepiscopal  sees  qualities  of  candidates,  sixteen  quarterings 

were  occupied  by  a brother  of  the  emperor  : of  nobility;  and  ecelesiasticalii|iti^  bging 
then  reigning,  and  by  the  son  of  a king  of  no  Itmgerwhat  they  have  been,  surroun^l^ 

Poland,  elector  of  Saxony.  At  die  head  with  wealth,  no  more  shall  be  witnessed 

of  the  other  archiepiscopal  and  episcopal  what  has  been  more  than  once  beheld 

churches  were  placed  prelates  allied  to  the  the  moment  a high  dignity  or  a rich  bene- 

most  ancient  and  illustrious  families.  Vast  fioe  was  vacant,  nobles  who  up  to  that  mo- 

porttons  of  the  soil  of  Germany,  the  most  ment  had  no  other  post  but  one  in  the  army, 

fruitful  and  the  fairest,  belonged  to  the  laying  aside  their  uniforms  and  their  military 

clergy.  With  k right  of  temporal  lordship  decorations,  and  all  of  a sudden  investing 

which  stretched  over  many  millions  of  sub-  themselves  with  the  dignity  of  canons,  and 

jects.  Great  in  the  empire  were  the  autho-  ornamenting  with  rich  and  brilliant  mitres, 

rity  and  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  In  the  heads  whichbut  a few  years  before  had  home 

electoral  college,  over  eight  electoral  mem-  heloo^ts.  The  grave  ideas  of  the  sanctuary 

bers,  three  were  ecclesiastics — ^the  archbi-  did  not  always  prevail  over  those  of  sol- 

shops  of  Mayence,  of  Treves,  and  of  Co-  diery«  We  may  then  have  henceforward 

logne ; the  college  of  princes  was  presided  | not  so  rich,  it  is  true,  but  better  instructed 
over  by  the  archbishop  of  Salzburgh,  and  and  more  edifying  pastors, 

all  the  bishops,  as  well  as  a great  number  With  respect  to  the  dii&rent  sects  which 
I of  abbds  brought  their  votes  into  the  diet.  ; are  found  in  Germany,  the  obstacles  that 
! All  this  opulence,  and  splendor,  and  power,  opposed  themsehies  to  the  return  of  their 

disappeared  before  the  unjust  domination  members  to  Catholicity  are  equally  dimin- 

and  the  rapacious  sacrilege  of  the  eighteenth  ished.  There  are  states  and  governments 

and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  the  clergy  of  ; which  as  yet  name  themselves  Protestant, 
Germany  are  now  reduced  to  that  state  of  but  in  which  Protestantism  no  more  ex- 

dependence  and  of  mediocrity,  in  which  ists.  What  the  apologists  of  the  Catholic 

nearly  all  the  remainder  of  the  Catholic  religion  predicted  in  the  sixteenth  century 

clergy  are  placed.  has  be^  fully  aoco^^>lished  : — the  principle 

But  shall  we  in  thfe  recognize  an  evil  to  of  private  judgment  triumphant,  and  each 

the  Church  ? I dare  not  say  so.  I con-  Protestant  claiming  fioir  himself  the  right  of 

sider  that  the  bishops  deprived  of  temporal  explaining  the  sense  ^ Scripture,  by  httle 

dcnnain,  which  might  be  very  useful  for  the  and  Kttle  all  the  dogmas  which  at  first  pre- 

sustainment of  the  ecclesiastical  spiritual  ; served  the  pretended  reform  have  disap- 
authority  when  it  was  applied  to  that  ob-  peared,  and  it  but  remains  for  its  adherents 

ject,  and  despoiled  of  a portion  of  their  to  fall  into  pure  deism. 
riches  and  power,  will  be  more  docile  to  the  At  the  oomm«scement  of  my  residence 
voice  of  the  sovereign  pontiff ; and  that  we  at  Cologne,  it  happened  one  day  that  I was 

chail  see  none  of  them  treading  in  the  foot-  entertained  by  a Protestant  diplomatist — a 

steps  of  the  proud  and  the  ambitious  patri-  well-instructed  man  and  distinguished  writer; 

archs  of  Constantinople,  nor  pretending  lo  the  conversation  fell  on  the  scientific  jour- 

an  almost  schismatical  independence.  Now  nals  which  were  then  publbhed  in  Ger- 

also  the  Catholic  population  of  all  these  ex-  many.  This  diplomatist  informed  m%  that 

tensive  diocesses  will  be  able  to  contemplate  for  some  years  there  appeared  in  Berlin  a 

in  the  pastoral  visitatioBS  the  face  of  their  collection  entitled  **  Bibliotheque  Altemande 

own  bishops,  and  the  sheep  shall  at  least  Universelle  ” ( Universal  German  Lihra- 

^ sj 
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ry),  and  that  its  proposed  various 

reforms  in  matters  dr  religion  which  was 
understood  to  be  Protestantism.  I desired 
to  have  the  early  volumes  of  this  journal, 
and  to  apply  mysoif  to  reading  them.  Be- 
hold, then,  in  a few  words  what  were  these 
theological  refold.  The  inspiration  of  the 
sacred  books,  the  divine  Scriptures,  was  re- 
jectpd;^p|iibid  not  say  a word  of  myste- 
jfim,  vei^  reasonably,  because  they  did  not 
admit  them  at  all ; there  was  no  question 
whatever  of  a ministry  and  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy — in  a word,  in  their  pretended 
outline  of  evangelical  religion,  there  was 
no  trace  at  all  of  the  Gospel.  At  that  time 
a portion  of  the  Protestant  ministers — that 
is,  the  teaching  portion  of  the  sects  had  al- 
ready fallen  into  similar  errors ; and  many 
ministers  carried  their  incredulity  so  far  as 
to  openly  ridicule  the  most  holy  things. 

After  the  death  of  Frederick  II,  many 
Protestant  ministers  had  no  shame,  in  ad- 
ministering baptism  to  children,  to  substi- 
tute for  the  adorable  name  of  the  august 
Trinity  the  name  of  that  unbelieving  mon- 
arch who  had  just  died.  Since  then,  secret 
societies  and  political  revolutions  have  struck 
the  last  blow  at  religious  ideas,  so  that,  as  I 
have  already  said,  Protestantism  exists  no 
longer  but  in  name.  But  this  frightful 
abyss  into  which  the  heterodox  sects  have 
fallen,  offers  in  my  opinion  to  very  many 
Protestants,  a felicitous  facility  to  return  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
heart  of  man  cannot  divest  itself  of  religion, 
and  when  his  intellect  casts  off  the  yoke  of 
those  errors  which  in  his  youth  he  had 
contracted,  and  whep  he  rids  himself  of  the 
principles  of  a false  education  with  which 
he  was  imbued,  it  becomes  easy  for  him  to 
discover  the  light  of  truth.  The  number 
conversions  daily  taking  place  from  her- 
esy to  Cathcdicity,  strongly  bears  out  my 
opinion. 

But  if  we  behold  in  Germany  rays  of 
light  and  hope  for  the  Catholic  Church 
breaking  even  from  the  bosom  of  dark  er- 
rors, France,  in  the  vista,  offers  to  our  view 
an  horizon  still  more  consoling.  From  the 
first  ages,  the  churches  of  Gaul  distin- 
guished themselves  by  a singular  attach- 
ment and  a filial  devotion  to  the  chair  of 


9t  Peter';  from  that  time  also  they  iboght 
with  an  ardent  zeal  against  every  lising 
heresy.  During  a long  succession  of  cen- 
turies we  have  seen  this  strict  union  per- 
petuated with  the  mother  Church  of  Rome; 
and  these  churches,  these  chfldien  defoled 
in  their  fidelity,  acquired  a glorious  renowiL 

In  the  sad  and  unhappy  days  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  the  sects  of  Loiber, 
of  Zuinglius,  and  of  Calvin  were  let  loose 
by  the  dark  genius  of  error  to  inundate  Eu- 
rope, the  Sorbonne,  at  the  bead  of  all  the 
other  universities,  raised  itself  up  to  defeod 
the  pure  and  ancient  doctrines  of  theChuick, 
with  all  the  vivacity  and  ardor  which  cksr- 
acterize  the  French  nation. 

The  generous  efforts  of  the  Church  of 
France,  during  the  following  century,  in 
combating  and  overcoming  the  hydra  of 
Jansenism  are  known  throughout  the  world; 
but  during  that  century  also,  in  the  year  1682, 
the  glory  and  splendor  of  that  ancient  church 
was  partly  eclipsed.  The  obscurity  wm 
not,  however,  of  long  duration ; the  mists 
which  hung  around  it,  were  soon  dissipated; 
a terrible  revolution  burst  forth  in  that  king- 
dom, bearing  with  it  the  most  frightful  coa- 
sequences,  among  others  that  which  is  neTcr 
wanting,  the  persecution  of  the  Church. 
Then  the  illustrious  clergy  of  France  un- 
derstood what  those  of  other  countiies  are 
not  always  aware  of,  that  the  episcopal 
body  and  the  clergy  of  a nation  in  union 
with  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  and  firmly  at- 
tached to  it,  form  an  impenetrable  phato 
against  all  the  attacks  of  the  false  policy 
of  governments  and  philosophical  unpicq 
leagued  against  them ; they  resumed  then 
ancient  courage,  and  their  filial  devotion  for 
the  holy  see,  and  since  that  epoch,  the 
church  of  France  has  by  her  works,  her 
writiDgs  and  her  zeal  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  faith,  shewn  anew,  that  ^ 
is  the  most  affectionate  and  submissNC 
child  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  ** 
that  that  kingdom  contains  within  her  bo- 
som numerous  enemies  of  religion,  that 
her  churches  do  not  assuredly  enjoy  perfect 
tranquillity:  how  could  it  be  otherwise 
When  the  ocean  has  been  violently  sg^ 
tated,  the  motion  of  the  waves  does  no* 
cease  immediately  with  the  tempest,  it  ^ 
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only  slowly  and  by  degrees  that  the  waters 
resume  their  former  tranquillity.  Religion 
and  the  Church  find  themselves  still  at- 
tacked on  all  sides  by  a crowd  of  enemies. 
Whilst  the  partizans  of  the  irreligious  doc- 
trines of  Voltaire  and  the  other  philoso- 
phy of  the  eighteenth  century,  endeavor 
unceasingly  to  seduce  all  classes  of  society, 
by  seUing  at  a low  price  and  with  the  ut- 
most effrontery,  books  infected  with  deism, 
the  Protestants  arm  themselves  with  re- 
newed audacity,  and  their  Bible  societies 
are  spreading  with  profusion  copies  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  that  have  been  altered 
and  falsified.  To  add  still  more  to  the 
disorder  and  confusion,  new  enemieh  have 
appeared  in  the  fields — ^framers  of  new  re- 
li^ons,  with  their  extravagant  and  sacrilo- 
gicms  systems,  the  Saint-Simonians,  the 
Socialists,  and  the  unfortunate  Chatel,  the 
prodaimer  of  a new  French  Church.  These 
attacks  and  these  efforts  of  hell  are  sdded 
by  the  impious  and  licentious  romances 
of  immoral  writers,  and  even  by  dramatic 
poets,  who  with  effrontery  represent  in  their 
plays  atrocious  crimes  which  render  the 
heart  of  man  callous,  who  hold  up  to  view 
the  most  shameful  vices,  and  impudently 
bring  upon  the  stage  the  most  sacred  mys- 
teries and  august  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 
Besides  this  multitude  of  desperate  enemies, 
the  clergy  find  another  in  the  university,  an 
institution  which  ought  to  be,  on  the  con- 
trary, its  most  faithful  ally. 

However,  what  would  perhaps  make  the 
clergy  of  any  other  nation  tremble,  does 
not  alarm  the  clergy  of  France.  They 
do  not  endeavor  to  withdraw  from  the  con- 
test, they  oppose  to  their  adversaries,  on  all 
sides,  a determined  and  heroic  resistance. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  the  violent  attacks 
made  against  religion,  the  Church  in  France 
gains  ground  continually,  and  the  people 
evince  a happy  tendency  to  resume  the 
faith  of  their  fathers.  We  do  not  then 
without  reason  cherish  the  hope  that 
that  illustrious  body  of  clergy  will  not 
only  persevere  in  an  enterprise  so  glo- 
riously commenced,  but  that  their  zeal  in 
defence  of  religion  will  go  on  increasing. 
To  me  it  seems,  that  the  Lord,  being  at 
length  appeased,  now  destines  France  to  be 


the  instrument  of  ^ divine  mercies.  He 
wishes  that  she  shltfuld  herself  repair  the 
numerous  evils  which  ^e  has  produced  in 
the  world,  during  theriast  century  and  at 
the  commencement  or4he  present,  by  so 
many  impious  books,  and  by  that  philoso- 
phical propagand  ism,  the  emissaries  of  which 
went  forth  to  spread  amongst  the  people  the 
principles  of  rebellion,  not  onl|^  against  go- 
vernments, but  also  against  the  Church:  and, 
in  truth,  France  first  conceived  and  executed 
the  grand  and  glorious  association  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  faith,  destined  to  second  the 
admirable  institution  of  the  propaganda  at 
Rome.  France  has  re-established  the  trium- 
phant standard  of  the  cross  on  the  shores  of 
Africa,  and  formed  a new  African  church. 
France,  in  a word,  under  the  auspices  and 
direction  of  the  holy  see,  labors  to  dissipate 
the  darkness  of  idolatry  among  the  poor 
savages  of  Oceanica,  and  sustains  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ  in  Cochin-China  and 
Tong-King.  With  a zeal  truly  admirable 
and  apostolic,  her  missionaries  endure  in- 
calculable sufferings,  and  in  defence  of  the 
Gospel  spill  their  blood,  to  obtain  the  crown 
of  martyrdom. 

But  all  good  Catholics  must  be  pained  at 
the  contemplation  of  what  is  transpiring  at 
the  two  extremities  of  Europe. 

To  exhibit  the  state  of  the  Catholic  rdi- 
gion  in  the  north,  particularly  in  Russia 
and  unhappy  Poland,  no  other  expressions 
can  serve  than  those  which  the  sovereign 
pontiffs  have  employed  in  speaking  of  the 
episcopal  sees  in  heathen  countries — stoftii 
pkrandwy  non  deseribendua,^*  a state  which 
can  be  described  only  in  the  language  of 
tears.  One  thing  I know,  and  it  is  at- 
tested by  the  Holy  Scripture  and  the  history 
of  mankind,  that  when  the  resources  of  the 
Church  are  exhausted,  the  Lord  rises  in  his 
might,  to  vindicate  his  cause ; and  then  is 
heard  in  the  distance  the  rumbling  of  the 
storm  that  will  soon  break  forth  in  terrible 
chastisements,  which  are  the  just  infiictions 
of  the  Almighty  upon  entire  nations,  and 
from  which  not  even  royalty  itself  is  ex- 
cepted. Instances  of  this  have  been  often 
and  plainly  visible  in  our  own  days. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  Europe  we  be- 
hold Spain  and  PortugaL  Those  two  king- 
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doms^  for  many  ages  0 distinguialied  and 
renowned  for  their  , for  their  sincere 
attachment  and  o1i||dience  to  the  holy 
see,  were,  about  thy^dle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, unfortunate  ejRugh  to  pass  under  the 
dominion  of  rulers,  who  although  com* 
mendable  by  tbntr  personal  qualifications, 
were  too  mudi  inclined  to  favor  the  advo- 
cates of  libdbdism.  They  yielded  the  go- 
yemmentttto  the  hands  of  ambitious  and 
irreligious  officers ; an  event  of  most  fotal 
import;  for  this  itself  is  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  punishments  that  Gk>d  in  hk  wrath 
metes  out  to  guilty  nations,  when  their 
crimes,  according  to  the  expression  of  a 
poet,  have  swelled  beyond  the  bounds  of 
his  mercy. 

The  count  of  Aranda  in  Spain,  and  Se- 
bastian Carvaglio,  better  known  as  the 
marquis  of  Pombal,  in  Portugal,  the  former 
instigated  by  the  philosophers  of  France, 
the  latter  an  agent  of  *1116  Janaenistic  party, 
but  both  imbued  with  a deep  hatred  for 
Rome  and  the  apostolic  see,  left  nothing 
undone  to  corrupt  the  public  mind,  by  re- 
moving and  debarring  from  the  professprial 
chairs  all  those  who  were  the  advocates  of 
sound  principles,  and  substituting  others  in- 
fected with  the  errors  of  Dupin,  Febronius, 
Pereyra  and  authors  of  the  same  class.  An 
effort  was  made  by  these  men  to  shut  out 
from  their  respective  kingdoms,  all  books 
that  breathed  a truly  Catholic  spirit,  while 
avenues  woe  opened  on  every  side  finr  the 
introduction  of  such  works  as  assailed  the 
rights  and  authority  of  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff, or  defended  the  doctrines  of  a philoso- 
phical impiety.  When  these  two  ministen 
had  retired  from  office,  the  same  pernicious 
and  criminal  system  continued  to  be  pur- 
sued, and  we  now  witness  the  lamentable 
effects  of  that  hostility  which  k excited 
against  the  holy  see.  The  scenes  enacted 
in  these  countries  at  the  present  day,  are 
but  the  sad  consequences  of  the  schisma- 
tical  attempts  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

I was  once  departing  from  Lisbon,  my 
mind  a prey  to  many  gloomy  thoughts  and 
painful  anticipations;  and  as  the  vessel 
withdrew  from  the  shore,  1 cast  my  eyes  for 
the  last  time  upon  the  city,  and  wept  over  it. 
But  the  condition  of  Spain  afflicted  me  still 


more.  Having  climbed  to  the  lofty  ramimt 
of  mount  Caipe,  now  Gifiinlter,  which  un- 
folds to  the  eye  of  the  wpeetatoi  a eonsik- 
rable  portion  of  the  African  coast,  I com- 
pared the  deploraUe  state  of  those  commici 
which  are  still  groaning  under  an  infidd 
and  piratical  power,  with  the  conditioi  of 
the  people  that  inhabited  these  regmii  h j 
primitive  times,  when  ffiey  were  ilinstnik  j 
by  the  Teitullians,  the  Cyprians,  and  tis  j 
Augustins,  and  by  the  celebmed  couodli  ( 
that  watched  over  the  purity  of  the  Cbri  ^ 
tian  faith.  At  that  moment,  I know  not  kov> 
but  a saddening  thought  stole  upon  my  tod 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  inconstancy  ofk- 
man  things  would  possibly  work  a feiiri 
change  in  the  country  where  I that  wa, 
and  that  like  myself  who  was  then  deploriat 
the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Africans  bmied  a 
the  darkness  of  Mcffiometankm,  some  Eon- 
pean  traveler  at  a future  day,  wheaChih 
rianky  again  flourishes  on  the  Booticitp«* 
of  this  vast  continent,  would  perhaps  cos- 
template  the  coast  of  Spain  and  of  Ptotu^ 
from  the  opposite  summit  of  mimot  Ab»> 
and  would  compassionate,  with  emow 
similar  to  those  of  my  own  bosom,  dm  »• 
fidelity  and  apostasy  of  these  two 
once  80  firmly  attached  to  theCsthohc  » 

I was  far  from  indulging  this  fencyssss^ 
none  thought,  for  I was  unwilling 
lieve,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  published  . 
five  of  my  journey  from  Lisbon  to  W'  | 
that  it  could  haunt  my  mind  as  a fs»*  P*** 
sentiment  of  coming  events.  ^ I 

But  alas!  the  deplorable  state  i 

iriigion  was  subsequently  reduced  m ^ | 
tugal  and  Spain,  soon  recalled  those  p»^  | 
reflections,  and  I began  to  fear  ^ j 
day  had  arrived  for  the  ! 

true  fahh  from  those  countries,  j 

formerly  so  disdnguished  for  their  j 
Catholicity.  I have  seen  the  1 

pfo  of  France  elevate  in  triumph  ^ ; 
ard  of  the  cross  on  the  coast  ' 

build  its  fallen  altars,  convert  its  p ^ ; 
mosques  into  Christian  I 

new  ohurches  to  the  honor  of  the  ^ j 
while  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
sacred  altars  of  religion  were 
houses  consecrated  to  the  J 

were  overthrown  or  destroy«<l  J 
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I hffve  aba  beheld  in  the  eoontry  of  the 
Moor,  a half  and  yenerated  prelate  sur- 
rounded by  a zealous  band  of  clergymen, 
and  not  only  welcomed  at  hb  approach  by 
the  joyful  acclamations  of  Catholic  hearts, 
but  respected  and  rerered  by  the  Arab  and 
Bedouin  infidels  th^nselves  j while  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  unhappy  Spain  the  faith- 
ful  pastors  of  the  Church  were  summoned 
before  by  tribunab,  and,  afbr  the  iniqui- 
tous proceedings  of  a mock  trial,  con- 
demned to  drag  out  their  days  in  prison,  or 
banbhed  from  their  sees,  or  in  despite  the 
forms  of  law  inhumanly  assassinated  in  the 
tempb  of  Ood  and  at  the  rery  foot  of  hb 
altars,  in  hatred  of  the  Catholic  religion.  In 
a word,  on  the  Algerine  coast  I have  seen 
the  daughters  of  VinoeDt  de  Paul,  the  vene- 
rated sbters  of  charity,  welcomed  as  angels 
from  heaven,  and  1 have  seen  them  with  no 
other  arms  than  their  medmess,  their  good- 
ness, their  tender  solicitude  for  the  sick, 
(those  arms  which  are  so  influential  and 
victoriouSi)  awaken  the  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration of  infideb,  prepare  the  way  for  their 
conversion,  and  dispose  them  at  length  to 
embrace  a religion  which  inspires  and  res- 
izes sudi  exalted  virtue  $ while  in  Spain,  on 
the  contrary,  holy  virgins  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  God,  were  relentlessly  dpven 
from  their  asylums  of  peace,  and  every 
expedient  was  resorted  to  for  depriving 
them  of  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence. 

Would  not  all  this  seem  to  announce,  as 
I have  before  observed,  that  a fearful  crbb 
had  arrived,  and  that  the  terrible  moment 
was  now  come,  when  the  Lord  will  transfer 
the  flambeau  of  faith  to  some  other  clime, 
and  accompibh  the  dreadful  menace  of  our 
Saviour  to  the  Jews:  ^^The  kingdom  of 
heaven  shall  be  taken  away  from  you,  and 
be  given  to  a people  who  will  bring  forth 
the  fruits  thereof?”  (Matt,  xxi,  43.) 

But  we  may  well  rejoice  that  these  ap- 
prehensions, which  we  have  had  so  much 
reason  to  entertain,  are  now  countmcted 
by  a consoling  prospect  of  better  things  to 
come.  Vast  numbers  of  that  chivalrous 
people  and  a great  portion  of  the  cbrgy 
have  preserved  a deep  and  abiding  attach- 
ment to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  and  a 
fllial  devotion  to  the  holy  see ; like  the  Is- 


ra^tes  of  old,  wh^^although  far  dbtant 
from  their  country  exiles  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  of  Babyl^  kept  their  thoughts 
and  their  hearts  utl^Aingly  fixed  on  their 
beloved  Jerusalem.  ^Pliin,  moreover,  num- 
bers too  many  intercessoia  near  the  seat  of 
divine  mercy  to  permit  th^^stration  of  our 
hopes.  Methinks  1 bebolalhihe  foot  of  the 
Almightyb  throne,  the  tutebry  tbgel  of  that 
kingdom  surrounded  by  all  the  Mats  that 
the  Spanbh  Church  has  ever  engendeied 
unto  eternal  life,  among  others,  those  illus- 
trious founders  and  reformers  of  religious 
orders,  who,  after  having  illustrated  and  en- 
riched the  Church  during  their  mortal  ca- 
reer by  their  labors  and  the  splendor  of  their 
virtues,  still  continue  the  great  work  through 
the  indefatigable  zeal  of  their  holy  and  nu- 
merous posterity ,^a  Dominic,  an  Ignatius, 
a Joseph  Cabsanctius,  a John  of  God,  a 
Peter  of  Alcantara,  a Theresa.  I feel  within 
me  that  the  fervent  prayers  of  so  many  in- 
tercessors cannot  fail  to  appease  the  divine 
indignation,  and  that  the  I^rd  will  at  bngth 
cast  an  eye  of  mercy  upon  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal But,  until  the  day  of  hb  clemency 
dawn  upon  these  nations,  our  part  must  be 
to  bow  with  resignation  to  the  orders  of  hb 
all-wbe  Providence. 

If  it  has  been  more  or  less  painful  to 
view  the  situation  of  Catholicity  in  the  two 
kingdoms  that  I have  just  mentioned,  we 
shall  consider  with  very  diflerent  sentiments 
the  state  of  the  Church  in  another  country, 
where  it  was  groaning  for  centuries  under 
the  pressure  of  a most  cruel  and  ttnrannical 
persecution.  There,  the  ill-fated  Catholic 
was  denied  even  the  consobtion  of  prac- 
tbmg  hb  religion;  and  not  only  was  thb 
religion  not  tolerated;  it  was  proscribed 
under  the  severest  and  most  inhuman  pe- 
nalties. But  how  wonderful  the  revolution 
that  has  taken  place ! In  that  same  coun- 
try, now-a-days,  new  churches  and  magni- 
ficent cathedrab  are  rbing  in  honor  of  the 
living  God;  conventual  establishments  for 
religious  of  both  sexes  are  erected,  and  a 
kind  and  generous  hospitality  is  extended 
to  the  clergy  of  foreign  countries,  who  have 
been  compelled  to  seek  on  its  shores  an 
asylum  from  the  persecution  of  their  native 
land.  You  are  aware  that  I allude  to  Ebg- 
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land.  Most  consolw,  indeed,  are  the 
facts  which  I have  eM^erated ; we  should 
not,  however,  iniaflne  that  the  Anglican 
sect  is  on  the  ver^^>(5i  extinction.  It  is 
true  that  it  daily  ^^es  ground,  since  it 
is  abandoned  by  innumerable  persons,  who 
have  already  IhUen  into  a state  of  com- 
plete increduMlff  and  by  many  others  who, 
enlightenMoy  divine  grace,  return  to  the 
l^ndraMKeir  mother,  the  Catholic  Church, 
^which  has  never  ceased  to  love  them  with 
I sincere  tenderness.  However,  notwithstand- 
I ing  the  apparent  ruinous  and  tottering  state 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  it  is  sustained  by 
two  firm  props,  the  power  of  the  aristoc- 
racy and  the  opulence  of  the  clergy. 

As  long  as  the  nobility  of  England  shall 
have  the  power  to  distribute  among  their 
brothers,  their  children  and  their  nephews, 
the  vast  revenues  of  the  episcopal  demesnes 
and  the  opulent  , benefices,  which  annually 
amount  to  six  millions  of  pounds  sterling, 
a sum  equal  to  thirty-two  millions  eight 
hundred  thousand  Roman  crowns,  or  (thirty 
millions  of  dollars) ; in  vain  shall  we  flatter 
ourselves  with  the  hope  of  seeing  that  sect 
disappear.  But  should  the  Lord  continue 
to  bless  the  zeal  and  labors  of  our  clergy  in 
England,  ere  long  we  shall  behold  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  abandoned  by  the  bulk  of 
their  flock.  But  a short  time  since  a Pro- 
testant curate,  in  one  of  the  parishes  of 
Ireland,  had  no  other  hearers  than  his  wife, 
his  children  and  his  maid-servant  What  the 
Anglicans  call  defection,  but  we  conver- 
sion, must  force  the  government  to  serious 
reflection.  At  a former  period  we  might 
have  feared  that  it  would  serve  only  to  excite 
the  flame  of  persecution ; but,  in  the  actual 
state  of  Europe,  we  can  not  but  look  for  re- 
sults favorable  to  the  cause  of  Catholicity. 

England  then  presents  us  with  some  con- 
solation, in  the  midst  of  the  sorrows  which 
encompass  the  Church ; but  our  consolation 
and  joy  increase  when  we  reflect  on  the 
state  of  religiOiv,in  Belgium.  During  the 
course  of  my  life  I have  witnessed  four  dif- 
ferent dynasties  arise,  and  hold  in  turn  the 
reins  of  government  in  that  industrious  and 
interesting  country.  The  three  first,  rivals 
and  often  even  opposed  in  political  and 
commercial  interests,  resembled  each  other 


and  agreed  perfectly  in  one  thing  only,  in 
their  eflbrts  to  oppose  and  torment  that  ex- 
cellent people,  so  sincerely  Catholic,  by 
their  reli^ous  innovations.  The  three  fint 
dynasties  having  been  expelled,  either  by 
the  force  of  foreign  arms  or  by  the  insoi- 
rection  and  eflbrts  of  the  people.  Providence 
has  at  length  granted  peace  to  that  Catholic 
nation ; it  has  executed  its  design  by  a 
wonderful  stroke  of  omnipotence,  by  one  of 
those  means  which  the  narrow  views  of 
human  wisdom  would  judge  adverse  to  the 
end  intended,  a means  excellently  ezpiened 
by  an  ingenious  proverb  of  the  Portugnese 
language  : Detu  eMcreve  direUo  aohrv  wm 
regra  ettcria : God  directly  attains  his  ends 
by  indirect  means.  In  fact,  the  Almighty  to 
procure  peace  for  the  Catholics,  called  in 
a fourth  dynasty.  He  raised  to  the  thiooe 
a new  prince,  a foreigner,  bora  and  raised 
up  in  Protestantism,  and  attached  to  the 
sect  of  Luther.  Who  would  not  have 
thought  that  the  enemies  of  religion  woold 
find  in  him  a firm  support?  Well,  that 
prince  worthy  of  being  proposed  as  a model 
even  to  those  who  have  had  the  happiw® 
of  being  bora  in  the  bosom  of  the  true 
• Church,  has  understood  perfeedy  the  traih 
and  justice  of  those  celebrated  words  of 
Osius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  to  the  emperor 
Constantine : TUn  Deui  iaperim  comnml, 
nobis  qtuE  sunt  seclesia  eredidit:  To  yon, 
emperor,  God  has  confided  the  empire,  bat 
to  us  he  has  intrusted  the  interests  of  ibe 
Church. 

When  the  present  king  of  the  Belgian* 
ascended  the  throne,  the  discourse  which  he 
addressed  to  the  clergy  expressed  the  same 
thought,  and  he  has  fhithfully  kept  his  pro* 
mise ; for,  to  give  his  peopte  a guarantee 
and  a full  assurance  of  the  attachment  of 
the  new  dynasty  for  the  Catholic  faith,  he 
desired  to  have  his  children  bapti^ 
educated  in  our  holy  and  august  religmnj 

But  can  I forget  our  own  beloved  Iimf» 
which  ought  without  doubt  hold  the  W 
place  in  my  thoughts  1 This  rich  and 
country,  one  of  the  most  privileged,  one 
the  most  favored  with  the  gifts  of  nature,  ^ 
been  blessed  with  a mild  and  healthy 
mate,  it  enjoys  almost  continually,  a sere^ 
and  cloudless  sky,  its  fertile  soil  genero  j i 
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rewards  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  with 
a plentiful  harvest ; its  people  are  intelligent 
and  capable  of  the  most  glorious  deeds,  as 
the  celebrated  Romans  of  antiquity  and  in 
modern  times  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  for  the 
most  part  Italians,  have  abundantly  proved. 
The  Popes  have  performed  actions  worthy 
of  lasting  fame,  not  only  in  the  government 
of  the  Church,  but  also  with  regard  to  the 
temporal  interests  of  civil  society,  and  even 
of  the  entire  world,  by  their  beneficent  in- 
fluence and  wise  authority.  In  proof  of 
this,  illustrious  academicians,  we  need  only 
refer  to  the  learned  discourses  which  have 
been  delivered  before  this  society  in  pre- 
ceding years.  But  what  are  all  these  bles- 
sings, if  compared  with  another  of  much 
higher  value,  that  of  having  received  from 
the  east  into  the  bosom  of  Italy,  into  our 
own  immortal  Rome,  the  chair  of  truth, 
the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  Church,  in  a 
word,  the  see  of  Peter  and  his  successors  ? 
It  is  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  excellent 
and  tender  mother,  that  has  ever  nour- 
ished, and  still  continues  to  nourish  all  the 
churches  of  Italy,  with  the  rich  manna  of 
heavenly  doctrine;  it  is  she  that  has  ever 
combated,  and  still  daily  combats  to  chase 
far  from  its  bosom  the  infernal  venom  of 
heresy  and  schism.  From  the  earliest  pe- 
riods, when  Arianism  was  protected  and 
upheld,  at  first  by  the  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  then  by  the  Gothic  kings, 
the  Roman  Church  has  always  succeeded 
in  preventing  the  establishment  of  heretical 
sects  in  this  country ; and  in  the  sixteenth 
century  particularly,  when,  from  the  bot- 
tomless pit  innumerable  heresies  arose  in- 
undating the  north  of  Europe,  and  endea- 
voring to  penetrate  into  Italy,  to  infect  the 
popular  faith,  it  was  Rome  that  averted 
from  our  borders  the  terrible  scourge  of  re- 
ligious war,  which  for  thirty  years  covered 
the  soil  of  Germany  with  blood,  and  for 
nearly  forty  spread  desolation  over  France, 
and  then  carried  its  ravages  into  England, 
Bohemia  and  Hungary.  It  was,  however, 
the  misfortune  of  Italy,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  witness  the  introduction  within 
her  limits,  of  a hypocritical  sect  that  origi- 
nated in  Flanders,  and  which,  the  more  ef- 
fectually to  conceal  its  progress  and  dark 
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designs,  disavowed  its  own  existence.  Al- 
though proscril>ed  add  denounced  by  the 
anathemas  of  the  holy^ee,  it  found  an  easy 
access  and  a welconle  reception  into  several 
cloisters,  whose  destruction  it  was  perfi- 
diously meditating,  and  into  universities, 
some  of  whose  members,  unnatural  chil- 
dren of  Italy,  unworthy  of  J)earing  the 
name,  and  ungrateful  to  heaven  for  its  nu- 
merous favors,  espoused  the  errors  of  the 
party  and  undertook  their  defence.  From 
these  two  sources  of  education,  was  rapidly 
propagated  among  political  men  and  the 
civil  and  judicial  officers  of  the  country,  that 
spirit  of  opposition,  jealousy  and  aversion 
against  the  holy  see,  which,  even  under 
the  reign  of  princes  whose  public  and  pri- 
vate life  is  governed  by  the  Christian  max- 
ims, and  whose  intentions  are  upright, 
reduces  the  Church  to  the  deplorable  ser- 
vitude of  Agar,  that  Church  which  in  re- 
ligious matters  ought  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent. 

One  of  the  most  illustrious  prelates  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  immortal  Bossuet, 
in  a discourse  before  Louis  XIV,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  monarchs  of  modern  times, 
made  use  of  the  following  language : Oh ! 
sacred  authority  of  the  Church,  the  neces- 
sary curb  of  licentiousness  and  the  only 
stay  of  discipline,  what  art  thou  now  be- 
come? This  authority.  Sire,  abandoned  on 
the  one  side  and  usurped  on  the  other,  is 
either  completely  abolished  or  wielded  by 
unlawful  hands.  But  to  represent  to  you 
all  these  wounds  that  have  been  inflicted 
upon  the  Church,  would  exceed  the  bounds 
of  my  discourse.  Your  majesty  will  see 
them  in  the  course  of  time.”* 

Thus  spoke  Bossuet,  and  a long  time  has 
rolled  away  since  he  uttered  these  words; 
but  the  wounds  that  have  afflicted  our  be- 
loved country,  together  with  many  others, 
have  not  yet  been  healed.  They  are  still 
bleeding,  and  they  bleed  profusely.  Let 
us  hope,  however,  with  the  great  Bossuet, 
that  the  course  of  events  may  enlighten  the 
minds  of  those  princes  who  are  well  dis- 
posed, and  may  disabuse  them  of  their  er- 
roneous impressions.  Who  knows  but  that 
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heaven  has  reserved  day  of  happiness  | will  always  bring  strength  and  comfort  to 
and  consolation  for  the  glorious  pontiff  who  j the  virtuous  heart,  while  to  those  who  are 
now  governs  the  Church  of  God,  in  order  | wandering  in  error,  it  will  open  a path 


to  reward  that  sacerd^l  hrmness  and  apos-  which  must  lead  them  infaUibly  into  the  j 
tolic  courage  with  whfch  he  has  proclaimed,  bosom  of  their  compassionate  mother, 
from  the  heights  of  the  Vatican  and  in  pre-  Be  not  astonished,  my  beloved  colleagues, 
sence  of  the  mightiest  powers  of  Europe,  and  you,  my  illustrious  hearers,  if  I hare 
the  impressi^  voice  of  Peter ; that  voice  ; spoken  freely  and  frankly.  You  may  well 
which  is  dUftded  by  the  enemies  of  religion,  imagine,  how  an  old  man,  bending  under 
however  they  may  pretend  not  to  fear  it ; i the  weight  of  eighty-seven  years,  and  al- 
that  voice  which  still  at  the  present  day  is  ready  sinking  into  the  tomb  where  he  most 
heard  throughout  the  world,  and  which,  if  soon  repose,  has  turned  a deaf  ear  to  the 
it  do  not  immediately  arrest  existing  evils,  timid  suggestions  of  human  wisdom. 
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rIE  pontificate,  of  St.  Miltiades  or  Mel- 
chistdes,  an  African  and  a priest  of  the. 
church  of  Rome,  followed  that  of  St.  Eu- 
sebius, and  was  one  of  consolation  to  his 
flock.  He  was  elevated  to  the  papacy  at 
the  prayer  of  Constantine,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  311,  after  a vacancy  of  the  cause  of 
which  we  are  ignorant  This  pope,  who 
occupied  the  holy  see  until  the  month  of 
January,  314,  that  is,  during  two  years  and 
a half,  assembled  nineteen  bishops  at  Rome 
to  pronounce  upon  the  nomination  of  Ceci- 
lian  to  the  bishopric  of  Carthage.  Donatus 
who  opposed  its  validity  was  condemned  by 
the  council,  and  Melchiades  vainly  endeavor- 
ed to  reconcile  him.  St  Augustine, speaking 
of  the  gentleness  which  he  evinced  on  this 
occasion,  observes : O true  child  of  peace! 
O real  father  of  the  Christian  people!” 
Melchiades  decreed,  that  in  token  of  union,  a 
part  of  the  oblations  which  had  been  blessed 
in  the  sacrifice  should  be  carried  to  the 
houses  of  the  faithful.  He  also  ordained 
that  no  Christian  should  fast  on  Sunday  or 
Thursday,  that  there  might  be  no  confor- 
mity with  the  pagans  who  considered  these 
days  sacred.  The  reign  of  Melchiades  is 
marked  by  the  conversion  of  Constantine, 
andr^  victory  over  Maxentius.  The  for- 


mer, marching  in  312  to  meet  this  tyrant, 
who  had  declared  war  against  him,  saw  m 
the  heavens  a luminous  cross  which  ap- 
peared above  the  sun  with  this  inscriplioo : 
Ai  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer. 

Christ  uppevLTed  to  him  the  following  night, 
and  commanded  him  to  make  an  imag® 
the  cross  and  carry  it  with  him  in  his  bat- 
tles. Constantine,  on  awaking,  hasteneil 
to  prepare  a standard  adorned  with  the  sign 
of  salvation,  and  some  days  after,  hanng 
given  battle  near  the  walls  of  Rome,  he  (k- 
feated  the  troops  of  Maxentius  who  were 
obliged  to  fly,  and  while  endeavoring  to 
pass  over  a bridge  which  had  been  broken, 
fell  into  the  Tiber  and  were  drowned.  Tto 
double  event  freed  the  Church  from  the 
yoke  of  pagan  persecution.  Three  entire 
centuries,  and  especially  the  ten  years  of  « | 
last  persecution,  had  sufficed  to  * 
the  Christian  religion  was  the  work  of 
and,  resting  on  him  alone,  that  all  Ae  effo^ 
of  men  were  of  no  avail  againstit 
having  crowned  the  martyrs,  ^ 

course  of  his  providence,  was 
bring  emperors  into  the  hous^oW 
faith,  thus  manifesting  his  will  that  aU  ®|® 
kind  should  be  saved,  and  accomp  is 
the  promise  which  he  had  made  f 
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mouth  of  Isaiah : I will  stretch  out  my 
hand  towards  the  nations,  and  I will  raise 
up  my  standar-d  before  all  the  people.  Kings 
shall  be  your  nursing-fathers,  and  queens 
shall  be  your  nursing-mothers.  They  shall 
adore  you  with  their  face  towards  the 
earth.”  (xlix,  22,  23). 

When  the  Chutch  however  was  protected 
by  the  empire,  although  no  longer  to  be  as- 
sailed by  enemies  from  without,  it  was  to 
be  tried  by  domestic  foes  not  less  notorious 
than  the  tyrants  of  paganism.  Heresy  was 
destined  to  succeed  persecution,  schisms 
were  to  convulse  the  Church,  to  scatter  the 
pastors,  and  produce  disorders  which  coun- 
cils could  not  suppress  and  which  princes 
would  foment,  thinking  to  serve  the  truth, 
when  they  were  its  cruel  oppressors.  But 
here  opens  a prospect  which  extends  be- 
yond the  fourth  century.  At  the  period  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  religion  was 
released  from  its  fetters  by  the  piety  of 
Constantine,  and  after  some  disturbances 
under  Constantius  and  Valens,  it  was  dif- 
fused and  fortified  still  more  by  the  zeal  of 
Theodosius. 

Constantine  was  the  cotemporary  of  three 
. other  popes  after  Melchiades,  the  first  of 
whom  was  St.  Sylvester  I,  a priest  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  his  birth-place,  who  as- 
cended the  pontifical  chair,  in  January,  314. 
This  pontifif  occupied  the  holy  see  nearly 
twenty-two  years,  and  died  on  the  31st  of 
December,  335.  At  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  he  sent  two  legates  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Arles,  convoked  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  schism  of  the  Dona- 
tists.  The  fathers  of  this  assembly,  by  a 
synodal  letter  in  which  they  expressed  their 
regret  that  he  had  not  been  able  himself  to 
preside  over  them,  addressed  to  him  the 
canons  which  they  then  established. 

The  peace  which  the  Church  had  ob- 
tained through  Constantine,  was  soon  trou- 
bled by  Arius  ifho  began  to  promulgate  his 
doctrines  about  the  year  319.  Arius  was  a 
native  of  Lybia ; he  was  ordained  priest  at 
an  advance  ago  and  charged  with  the  go- 
<^TerteneQt  of  the  chultthes  of  Alexandria. 
He  had  all  the  talents  for  persuasion,  unit- 
ing to  science  and  eloquence  a modest  and 
mortified  demeanor,  which  gave  greater  ’ 


weighlTto  his  woC^  His  heresy  consisted 
in  the  belief,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  a 
mere  creature,  capable  of  virtue  and  vice 
according  to  his  owjji  free-will,  and  that  he 
was  not  God  truly,  w by  participation,  as 
all  others  are  to  whom  the  name  of  God  is 
attributed.  He  admitted  that  the  Son  of 
God  existed  before  all  ageljH^t  at  the  same 
time*  he  taught  that  he  was  wMi^o-eternal 
with  God,  and  that  he  had  commenced  to 
exist  To  destroy  at  a single  stroke  this 
dangerous  heresy,  the  universal  Church  as- 
sembled for  the  first  time  in  a body,  at  Nice, 
in  the  year  325.  Sylvester,  prevented  from 
attending  by  his  great  age,  sent  thither  in 
his  place,  two  priests  who  with  Osius,  bi- 
shop of  Cordova,  presided  at  the  assembly. 
The  triumph  of  truth  in  this  first  oecumeni- 
cal council,  and  the  concurrence  of  Con- 
stantine, did  not  prevent  the  gradual  propa- 
gation of  this  heresy  in  every  part  of  the 
known  world.  Its  dominion  was  one  of 
violence  wherever  it  was  established,  and 
Arianism,  under  the  princes  who  favored  it, 
produced  very  many  martyrs  of  the  true 
faith,  but  a greater  number  of  apostates. 
The  virtues  of  Sylvester,  and  the  zeal 
which  he  manifested  for  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  caused  him  to  be  canon- 
ized by  public  consent.  Symmachus,  one 
of  his  successors  in  the  sixth  century,  dedi- 
cated a Church  in  his  honor,  where  the 
body  of  the  saint  was  afterwards  de- 
posited, and  placed  under  the  high  altar. 
Historians  relate  that  Pope  Sylvester  was 
exiled  to  mount  Soracte  during  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  and  that  on  his  return 
he  baptized  this  prince,  and  at  the  same 
time  healed  him  of  the  leprosy.  This  cir- 
cumstance, contested  by  grave  critics,  is 
not  sufficiently  established. 

Saint  Mark,  a Roman,  was  placed  in  the 
holy  see,  on  Sunday  the  28ih  of  January, 
336,  but  held  it  only  eight  months  and 
twenty-one  days,  his  death  having  occurred 
on  the  seventh  of  October  following.  He 
was  interred  in  the  cemetery  which  was 
subsequently  called  by  his  name,  though  at 
that  time  it  bore  the  name  of  St.  Balbinus, 
and  originally  that  of  Pretextatus,  a short 
distance  from  the  cemetery  of  Calixtus, 
near  the  Appian  way. 
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On  Sunday,  the  6th  45r  February,  837,  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  a^r  ^ vacancy  of  four 
months,  was  occupW  ^ St  J ulius  I,  a 
citizen  of  Rome  ano^  deacon  of  that 
church.  The  remoyii  of  the  seat  of  em- 
pire to  Byzantium  and  the  death  of  Con- 
stantine signalized^  the  commencement  of 
his  pontifical^  - But  it  is  not  less  celebrated 
in  eccles^lFiU  history,  on  account  of  the 
geaofositfwith  which  Julius  espoused  the 
cause  of  St.  Athanasius,  or  rather  that  of 
.the  Church,  against  the  Arians.  This  il- 
f lustrious  bishop,  to  escape  the  fury  of  his 
enemies,  took  refuge  near  the  Pope,  who, 
already  convinced  of  his  innocence  and  of 
the  injustice  of  those  by  whom  he  had  been 
condemned,  received  him  with  every  mark 
of  the  most  tender  affection.  There  is  still 
extant,  on  this  subject,  either  from  him  or 
from  his  council  assembled  in  342,  a letter 
to  the  Eusebians  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  monuments  of  antiquity,  and 
which  vindicates  the  truth  with  a vigor 
worthy  the  chief  bishop  of  Christendom. 
Julius,  using  his  right  of  supremacy,  re- 
established, not  only  Athanasius,  but  all 
the  bishops  attached  to  his  cause,  in  the 
churches  of  which  the  Eusebians  had  de- 
prived them.  Another  letter  of  Julius, 
which  scarcely  yields  to  the  preceding,  is 
that  which  he  wrote,  after  the  departure  of 
St.  Athanasius,  to  the  church  of  Alexan- 
dria, to  congratulate  it  upon  the  return  of 
its  pastor.  Not  being  able  to  assist  in  per- 
son at  the  council  of  Sardica,  in  the  year 
347,  the  sovereign  pofitiff  was  represented 
by  two  priests  and  a deacon.  This  Pope 
ordered  that  all  ecclesiastical  acts  should  be 
recorded  by  the  chief  notary.  He  died  on 
the  12th  of  April,  352,  after  a wise  and 
holy  administration  of  the  Church  during 
fifteen  years,  two  months,  and  six  days. 

The  facts  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
pages  confirm  the  proposition  which  we  at 
first  advanced,  in  reference  to  the  necessity 
and  benefits  of  the  papacy.  The  period 
which  we  have  traversed,  offers  a glorious 
series  of  thirty-six  sjukts,  most  of  them 
martyrs,  all  illustrious  by  their  struggles 
against  the  persecutions  of  paganism  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  against  heresy  or 
schism.  Can  we  believe,  that  if  the  Church 


had  not,  from  its  birth,  possessed  a chief 
pastor,  to  direct  the  labors  of  its  apostles, 
to  provide  for  its  wants,  to  decide  in  cases 
of  internal  dissension,  it  could  have  been 
sustained  and  propagated,  even  so  far  as  to 
subdue  the  throne  of  the  Cesars,  and  to 
plant  its  cross  upon  their  diadem?  The 
papacy,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  because 
the  fact  is  clearly  attested  by  the  course  of 
events,  has  been  for  the  religion  of  Jesns 
Christ  a means  of  preservation,  without 
which  it  would  not  have  subsisted ; but,  if 
instead  of  one  Pope,  there  had  been  two,  it 
would  have  languished  and  succumbed  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  first  century.  So  far, 
however,  we  have  followed  it  to  the  middle 
of  the  fourth. 

The  facts  which  we  have  stated  suggest 
to  us  another  consideration. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  Popes  rec^ved 
lands  from  the  pious  liberality  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  that  these  lands  finally  constituted 
the  domain  or  the  patrimony,  or  the  of 
St.  Peter.  According  to  some  historians 
Constantine,  from  a spirit  of  gratitude,  be- 
stowed upon  the  Roman  Church  a most 
magnificent  donation,  giving  to  St  Sylves- 
ter the  city  of  Rome,  which  he  quitted  to 
establish  himself  in  Constantinople.  Had 
this  donation  never  been  formally  made  by 
the  emperor,  the  natural  tendency  of  things 
itself  would  have  easily  transferred  the 
capital  of  the  Christian  world  into  the  hands 
of  the  Popes.  “ In  Rome,  while  yet  pagan,’* 
says  M.  de  Maistre,*  the  Roman  pontiff, 
already  embarrass  the  Cesars.  He  was 
only  their  subject;  they  had  all  power  against 
I him,  while  he  had  none  against  them  ; yet 
still  they  could  not  be  at  rest  while  he  was 
there.  Upon  his  brow  was  seen  the  cha- 
racter ‘ of  so  elevated  a priesthood,  that 
the  emperor,  who  bore  among  his  other 
titles  that  of  sovereign  pontiff,  viewed  his 
presence  in  Rome  with  greater  uneasiness, 
than  he  would  have  suffered  in  his  armies 
a Cesar  who  disputed  with  him  the  empke.’f 
A secret  hand  drove  tho^  temporal  princes 
from  the  eternal  city,  to  give  it  to  the  head 
of  the  eternal  Church.  Perhaps  in  the  mind 

* Da  Pape,  t.  i,  p.  243. 

fBossaet,  lettre  pastorale,  sar  la  commaiiioo 
; paseale,  n.  iv,  ex  Cyp.  cpitt.  U,  ad  Ant. 
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of  Constantine  sentiments  of  faith  -and  re-  the  polijEical  moiivea:  which  have  been  as- 

spect  were  mingled  with  the  restraint  that  cribed  to  him  : ^thuMwas  accomplished  the 

determined  him  to  change  the  imperial  seat ; decree  of  the  Most  The  same  boun- 

but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  daries  could  not  enclEe  the  emperor  and 
consideration  induced  him  to  remove  the  the  pontiff ; Constantine  ceded  Rome  to  the 

tfeat  of  the  empire^  much  more  than  all  Pope.”  ^ 
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FROM  THB  FRENCH  OF  COUNT  XAVIER  DE  MA18TRB. 


A TRUE  STORY. 


Continued  from  page  639. 


PRASCOVIA  had  now  decided  upon  her 
journey,  but  the  time  of  her  departure 
was  not  yet  fixed.  Lopouloff  hoped  to  re- 
ceive some  assistance  from  his  friends. 
Several  of  the  prisoners  had  sufficient 
! means  to  befriend  him,  and  some  of  them 
had  made  him,  on  other  occasions,  offers 
which  he  was  too  prudent  to  accept.  But 
now  he  thought  he  might  claim  their  aid. 
He  wished  also  to  find  a traveller,  in  whose 
society  his  daughter  might,  at  least,  begin 
her  pilgrimage.  But  he  was  disappointed 
in  his  expectations.  Yet  Prascovia  was 
impatient  to  depart  The  whole  fortune  of 
the  family  consisted  in  one  rouble  of  silver. 
After  having  in  vain  endeavored  to  increase 
their  mite,  they  fixed  the  day  of  the  cruel 
separation,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
noble  girl,  on  the  eighth  of  September,  the 
day  of  nativity  of  the  B.  Virgin.  When  this 
determination  was  known  in  the  village,  all 
their  friends  came  to  see  her,  led  rather  by 
curiosity  than  by  real  interest  Instead  of 
leading  her  assistance,  or  of  cheering  her 
mind,  they  generally  disapproved  of  her 
fathei^s  having  consented  to  her  departure. 
Those  who  could  have  given  her  money, 
pleaded  unfortunate  circumstances,  which, 
they  said,  ''often  prevent  our  rendering 
services  to  our  best  friends but  not  to  be 
altogether  niggardly,  they  were  profuse  in 
woful  predictions.  Two  of  the  poorest  and 


most  obscure  prisoners,  took  up,  however, 
the  defence  of  Prascovia,  and  encouraged 
her  parents.  "Things  more  desperate,” 
said  they,  " have  succeeded  beyond  all 
hope.  If  she  cannot  speak  herself  to  the 
emperor,  she  may  find  protectors  who  will 
undertake  to  recommend  to  him  the  object 
of  her  visit” 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  Prasco- 
via’s  parents,  although  they  had  consented 
to  her  journey,  became  more  and  more  sad, 
as  the  day  approached  for  her  departure. 
She,  however,  looking  only  to  the  result 
which,  she  fancied,  would  be  the  restoration 
of  her  parents  to  a stale  of  liberty  and  hap- 
piness, nerved  herself  for  the  moment  when 
she  would  be  compelled  to  bid  them  adieu, 
and  recommended  to  the  divine  goodness 
herself  and  the  plan  which  she  had  in  view. 

The  time  for  parting  at  length  arrived. 
Prascovia  again  attempted  to  comfort  her 
I parents  by  the  prospect  of  her  success,  and 
I then  asked  and  received  their  benedictions ; 
and  having  made  a last  effort  of  firmness, 
in  disengaging  herself  from  their  arms,  she 
•quitted  their  poor  dwelling  forever.  The 
two  exiles  accompanied  her  for  a werst, 
while  her  parents,  immovable  at  the  door 
of  their  house,  followed  her  with  their  eyes, 
to  send  her  from  afar  a last  farewell ; but 
she  did  not  look  back,  and  soon  was  out  of 
sight. 
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Lopouloff  and  his'v^e  entered  tbpir  habi- 
tation^ now  to  them  gloomy  than  ever. 
Few  visited  them,)tfjhse  most  of  the  gos- 
sips of  Ischim  blai^N  the  father  for  having 
encouraged  his  daaghter  to  venture  on  so 
imprudent  an  enterprise,  and  ridiculed  his 
presumptuous  es.  They  derided  still 
more  the  tw9  prisoners,  who  had  the  sim- 
plicity ta  repeat  the  promise  which  Pras- 
covfa  had  made  them  to  interest  herself  in 
their  favor,  and  congratulated  them  on  their 
good  fortune. 

We  must  now  leave  this  scene  of  distress, 
to  follow  our  interesting  traveller  on  her 
journey.  When  the  two  friends  who  had 
accompanied  her  for  a short  distance,  left 
her,  she  met  with  a few  country  lasses, 
who  were  on  their  way  to  the  next  village, 
at  about  twenty-five  worsts  from  Ischim. 
During  their  journey,  they  encountered  a 
number  of  young  peasants,  some  of  whom 
were  half  drunk,  and  who  alighted  from 
their  horses  wishing  to  accompany  the  fe- 
male travellers.  The  scene  of  this  piece  of 
clownish  gallantry,  was  at  the  entrance  of 
a thick  forest  The  terrified  maidens,  pro- 
tending  to  be  fatigued,  said  they  wished  to 
refresh  themselves : they  sat  down  at  the 
side  of  the  road,  opened  their  handker- 
chiefs which  contained  some  provisions, 
and  begged  the  intruders  to  continue  on 
their  way.  But,  like  other  travelled  gal- 
lants,” they  repeated  their  offer,  and  seemed 
resolute  not  to  be  denied.  Prascovia,  in 
order  to  rid  herself  of  them,  thoughtlessly 
made  use  of  a little  deceit  “We  would 
gladly  go  with  you,”  she  said,  if  we  were 
not  obliged  to  wait  for  our  brothers  who 
are  coming  to  cany  us  in  their  wagons.” 
Two  wagons  were  indeed  approaching,  but 
they  were  yet  at  a considerable  distance, 
and  the  lads  had  not  seen  them  until  Pras- 
covia pointed  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
were  seen,  slowly  advancing  up  the  road. 
Her  little  stratagem  was  successful,  for  the 
men  mounted  thdr  horses  immediately  and  * 
went  off.  “This  was  an  untruth,”  said 
she,  when  speaking  of  her  first  adventure; 

“ hot  it  is  loo  late  now  to  recall  it”  She 
reached  the  village  in  safety,  and  Was  hos- 
pitably received  by  a peasant  of  her  ac- 
quaintance. 


On  awaking  the  next  morning,  she  felt  * 
the  effects  of  the  fatigues  of  the  preceding  | 
day.  They  were  indeed  new  to  her,  and  , 
on  leaving  the  village  where  she  had  passed  I 
the  night,  and  finding  herself  again  on  the 
road  left  to  herself,  she  was  for  a moment 
terrified  by  the  dangers  that  might  await  [ 
her.  But  the  story  of  Hagar  in  the  des&t  j 
occurred  soon  to  her  mind,  and  revived  her  ' 
courage.  She  made  the  sign  of  the  croV; 
and  pursued  her  journey,  recommendiig 
her9elf  to  her  guardian  angel.  AAer  har- 
ing passed  several  houses,  she  discovend,  ; 
by  the  eagle  painted  over  a tavem,  befi»t  i 
which  she  had  passed  on  the  precediig  1 
evening,  that  instead  of  taking  the  road  I 
St  Petersburg,  she  had  gone  in  the  oppo-  | 
site  direction.  She  stopped  to  look  around  1 
her,  and  turning  towards  the  house  of  her  i 
hospitable  friend,  she  saw  him  advancing  < 
towards  her,  and  mildly  reproaohing  her,  | 
he  said : “ My  dear,  if  you  travel  in  this  | 
way,  you  must  not  expect  to  *go  iar,  and  | 
you  would  indeed  do  better  to  return  to  | 
your  parents.”  I 

She  made  the  same  mistake  several  tinnes,  I 
during  her  journey,  and  when  she  inquired  l 
for  the  road  to  St  Petersburg,  although  yet  i 
at  an  immense  distance  from  that  capital,  ' 
the  people,  to  her  great  confusion,  laughed  I 
at  her.  Without  the  least  geographical  in- 
formation about  the  country  through  which  . 
she  was  to  travel,  she  imagined  that  Kiew,  [ 
which  is  famous  in  the  religious  history  of  * 
Russia,  and  of  which  her  mother  had  c^ten 
spoken  to  her,  was  on  her  way  to  Su  Pe-  j 
tersburg.  She  intended  to  pay  her  devo- 
tions in  that  city,  and  resolved  to  take  the  ; 
veil  in  one  of  its  convents,  if  her  enterprise  \ 
should  succeed.  But  observing  that  every  ■ 
body  laughed  at  her  inquiries  after  Bt.  \ 
tersburg,  she  begged  to  be  directed  to  Kiev,  [ 
and  excited  still  more  mirth.  * 

Being  once  more  than  ever  uncertain  j 
which  of  several  roads  that  crossed  ea^ 
other  before  her,  she  should  choose,  she 
determined  to  await  the  arrival  of  a **  Ki- 
bitk,”  which  was  approaching,  and  re- 
quested the  traveilers  to  direct  her  to  Kiev. 
They  thought  she  was  jesting,  and  an- 
swered good-humoredly  : “ In  whatever  di- 
rection you  go,  you  may  reach  Kiev,  Paiis^ 
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and  Rome.”  She  took  the  middle  road, 
which  was  fortunately  the  right  one.  In 
the  narrative  of  her  journey,  she  was  una- 
ble to  give  any  exact  detail  of  the  provinces 
through  which  she  bad  travelled,  or  to 
name  the  villages  through  which  she  had 
passed,  the  names  even  which  she  remem- 
bered often  prqving  her  ignorance  or  inat- 
tention. When  she  arrived  at  a small  vil- 
lage, she  was  generally  received  with  kind- 
ness, at  any  bouse  inhere  she  asked  for 
hospitality;  but  obtained  it  with  difficulty 
in  larger  places,  and  those  which  were  re- 
markable for  good  dwellings;  the  refusal 
was  sometimes  rendered  more  painful,  by 
the  suspicion  which  was  shown  respecting 
her  character. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Kamouicheffi,  and  on 
her  longest  day’s  journey,  she  was  over- 
taken by  a violent  storm,  upon  which  she 
hastened,'  as  much  as  her  failing  strength 
would  permit,  to  reach  some  house  that  she 
hoped  could  not  be  far  off ; but  a sudden 
blast  of  wind  having  thrown  down  a large 
tree  before  her,  she  ran  in  great  terror  into 
j the  thickest  part  of  the  forest,  to  seek  for 
I shelter  in  the  underwood  among  the  pines. 
The  storm  did  not  abate  during  the  whole 
night,  and  the  poor  girl  was  but  ill  pro- 
tected from  the  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents, 
and  did  not  cease  until  day-break.  She 
then  continued  her  journey,  as  well  as  she 
could,  chilled  by  the  cold,  and  exhausted 
by  inanition.  Fortunately  a peasant,  who 
passed  her  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  took 
pity  upon  her,  and  offered  to  take  her  into 
his  cart.  Towards  eight  o’clock  they  ar- 
rived at  a great  village,  where  the  driver 
left  her  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  being 
himself  obliged  to  continue  on  his  way. 
The  good  appearance  of  many  of  the  bouses 
made  poor  Prascovia  fear  an  ill  reception. 
Forced,  however,  by  fatigue  and  hunger, 
to  solicit  relief,  she  advanced  towards  an 
elderly  woman,  who  was  standing  at  a low 
window,  engaged  in  some  business  of  the 
kitchen,  and  begged  her  to  gire  her  shelter. 
But  the  woman,  looking  at  her  contemptu- 
ously, roughly  bade  her  go  her  way. 

In  alighting  from'  the  cart,  Prascovia  had 
fallen  into  the  mud,  of  which  her  bespat- 
tered attire  bore  strong  evidence.  She  was, 

........ 


moreover,  much  disfigured  and  wasted  by 
the  sufferings  of  the  preceding  night,  and 
the  want  of  aliment^!  The  unfortunate  girl 
could  nowhere  findladmittance.  An  old 
waspish  woman,  at  whl^e  door  she  stopped 
in  the  last  degree  of  cti^ay,  sent  her  off 
with  vociferations  againsfikhieves  and  pros^ 
titutes.  A few  steps  farther  ’^s  a church. 
Prascovia  thought  that  there,  dt-  least,  she 
should  find  a refuge ; but  the  door  being  shut, 
she  seated  herself  on  >.the  steps.  Mischiev^ 
ous  boys,  who  had  followed  her  through 
the  street,  and  had  been  witnesses  of  the 
ill-treatment  she  had  received,  continued 
calling  her  thief  and  insulting  her.  She 
remained  for  two  hours  in  this  deplorable 
situation,  almost  dying  of  hunger  and  cold, 
yet  continually  beseeching  God  to  permit 
her  to  survive  this  severe  trial. 

A woman  approached,  at  last,  with  a 
show  of  compassion.  Prascovia  told  her 
what  she  had  suffered  the  preceding  night; 
and  while  they  conversed  together,  other 
persons  joined  them.  The  ‘^Starost,”  or 
mayor  of  the  village,  examined  the  pass- 
port, and  having  testified  to  it,  the  charita- 
ble woman  offered  to  take  her  to  her  house : 
but  Prascovia  was  not  able  to  rise;  her 
limbs  were  stiffened ; she  had  lost  one  of 
her  shoes,  and  her  naked  foot  was  much 
swollen.  A general  compassion  succeeded 
soon,  to  the  uncharitable  suspicions  which 
had  been  manifested.  She  was  put  in  a 
cart,  and  the  same  boys  who  had  a little 
before  insulted  her,  exerted  all  their  strength 
to  carry  her  to  the  house  of  the  person  who 
was  the  author  of  this  happy  change.  She 
remained  with  this  good  woman  several 
days,  and  was  treated  with  uncommon  kind- 
ness. A benevolent  peasant  made  and  pre- 
sented her  with  a pair  of  half-boots.  When 
sufficiently  restored  to  health,  she  took  leave 
of  her  benefactress,  and  continued  her  jour- 
ney, remaining  more  or  less  time  in  the 
villages  through  which  she  passed,  accord- 
ing as  she  might  need  repose,  or  meet  with 
hospitality;  this,  however,  she  did  not  al- 
ways accept,  without  endeavoring  to  make 
herself  useful  to  her  benefactors,  by  wash- 
ing, or  assisting  in  other  domestic  labors. 
She  disclosed  the  purpose  of  her  journey, 
only  when  she  was  already  received  into  a 
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house ; for  she  had  remarked,  that  when 
: she  did  it  immediate^  on  begging  assistr 
ance,  she  was  distc^eCed  and  misconceiYed. 
Most  men,  indeed,  afe  less  disposed  to  be- 
come interested  Id  those  who  manifest  an 
intention  of  movil^  their  compassion,  than 
when  they  are  to  the  natural  impulses 
of  their  generosity.  They  are,  perhaps, 
rather  wffing  to  show  their  compassion, 
than  to  grant  marks  of  esteem.  PrascoTia 

jakked  ordinarily  for  bread,  said  how  ex- 
hausted she  was,  and  how  much  she  needed 
a little  rest;  and  when  she  was  admitted 
into  a house,  she  mentioned  her  name,  and 
made  her  host  acquainted  with  her  history. 
The  way  in  which  she  performed  her  jour- 
ncy>  gave  her  many  opportunities  of  pok- 
ing deeply  into  the  human  heart 
Oftentimes  those  who  had  refused  her  a 
shelter,  recalled  her  when  they  saw  her  de- 
part with  big  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  became 
kind  (o  her.  Beggars  accustomed  to  be  re- 
fused, are  little  distressed  at  it;  but  Prasco- 
via,  although  reduced  to  a similar  situation, 
was  probably  too  new  to  the  feelings  which 
it  creates,  to  go  without  anguish  through 
these  trials  of  resignation  and  fortitude. 

The  advantage  which  she  derived  from 
I exhibiting  her  passport,  in  which  the  raili- 
; tary  rank  of  her  father  was  mentioned,  led 
her  to  show  it  whenever  she  was  in  need 
of  more  than  immediate  assistance.  In  her 
intercourse  with  the  numerous  persons  to 
whom  she  addressed  herself,  she  had,  upon 
the  whole,  met  with  infinitely  more  in- 
stances of  benevolence  and  humanity,  than 
of  unkind  treatment.  “My  journey  was 
not,’’  said  she  often,  as  painful  as  some 
imagine,  while  they  hearken  with  more 
eager  attention  to  the  few  sufferings  I have 
endured,  than  to  the  innumerable  proofs  of 
hospitality  and  benevolence,  with  which  1 
was  favored.” 

Among  her  most  serious  adventures,  the 
following  is  remarkable,  as  well  for  its  sin- 
gularity, as  for  the  dangers  which  perhaps 
threatened  her  life. 

She  was  one  evening  walking  on  the  side 
of  a row  of  houses,  to  beg  for  a night’s 
lodging,  and  had  just  been  very  rudely  re- 
fused at  the  door  of  one  of  the  villagers, 

^ when  she  heard  the  steps  of  a person  be- 
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hind  her,  and  -saw  the  same  man  ' 

her  back.  He  bad  an  Ul-favored  counter  , 
nance.  Prascovia  hesitated  at  first  to  accept  ! 
the  invitations  of  the  keen-looking  old  maa,  | 
but  followed  him,  fearing  she  might  not  ob- 
tain shelter  elsewhere.  She  found  in  the  • 
hut,  an  old  female,  of  still  less  prepossess-  | 
ing  mien  than  the  man,  who,  as  he  entered.  > 
bolted  the  door,  and  barred  the  window 
shutters.  She  was  scarcely  attended  to  bf 
her  hosts,  who,  besides,  promised  so  Imk 
good  by  all  that  she  could  observe  in  thek 
features  and  appearance,  that  she  becane 
alarmed,  and  regretted  having  accepnd 
their  hospitality.  The  room  was  lighted  br  j 
a few  chips  of  pine,  thrust  into  a hole  of  ‘ 
the  wall,  whose  place,  when  they  wwe  ■ 
burnt,  was  supplied  with  more.  By  dut 
dim  lights  she  found  the  eyes  of  her  bostr 
fixed  upon  herself,  when  first  she  dnm  ' 
look  up.  At  last,  the  woman  interrupted 
the  silence,  which  had  continued  staoe  ' 
Prascovia  had  been  motioned  to  take  a seat, 
by  asking  her  from  whence  she  came.  **  I ! 
come  from  Ischiro,”  replied  she,  " and  am  i 
going  to  St.  Petersburg.” — " Ho ! ho ! you 
must  needs  have  a good  deal  of  money,  for 
such  a long  journey.” — I have  but  eighty 
kopecks  in  copper,”  stammered  the  tremb- 
ling girl. — Thou  liest,’^  returned  the  hag, 
*^thou  best;  no  one  goes  on  so  long  a 
journey,  with  so  little  money.”  The  poor 
girl  vainly  protested  that  she  had  no  more. 
The  woman,  addressing  her  husband,  in  a 
scofi^ng  tone,  said  : What  thinkest  thoul 
With  eighty  kopecks,  from  Tobolsk  to  St 
Petersburg!  Indeed!  indeed!”  Aflroirted  • 
by  the  distrust  of  her  veracity,  and  teirified 
by  the  dangers  which  she  began  to  appre^ 
hend,  Prascovia  prayed  inwardly  to  Q^,to  i 
assist  her,  and  strove  to  repress  her  tears. 
She  had  for  her  sapper,  a few  potatoes; 
and  when  she  had  eaten  them,  the  woman 
advised  her  to  go  to  sleep.  Having  begun 
to  suspect  the  honesty  of  her  hosts,  she 
would  gladly  have  given  them  all  her  mo- 
ney, if  she  cagld  have  left  their  house.  She 
threw  off  a part  of  her  garment,  before  she 
ascended  the  stove,*  where  she  was  to  spend 
the  night,  and  left  at  the  disposal  of  her 

* The  Russian  peasants  often  sleep  on  a store,  far 
want  of  a bed. 
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room-mates  her  sack  and  pockets,  expecting 
that  tliey  would  count  her  money,  without 
farther  affronting  her  personally.  When 
they  supposed  that  she  was  asleep,  they 
proceeded  to  the  examination  of  her  things. 
Prascovia  could  hear  their  half  articulate 
conversation.  She  has  surely  more  money 
about  her,”  said  they, — perhaps  bank- 
notes.”— saw,”  answered  the  woman, 
a ribbon  on  her  neck,  supporting  a small 
bag,  where  she  probably  keeps  her  money.” 
This  bag  of  gummed  silk,  contained  her 
passport,  which  she  never  parted  with. 
The  conversation  between  the  hosts,  con- 
tinued in  a lower  tone,  and  the  few  words 
I which  Prascovia  could  hear,  were  ill  calcu- 
' lated  to  lull  her  into  sleep.  No  one  saw 
her  come  into  the  house.” — ^''Nobody  knows 
even  that  she  entered  the  village.”  The 
voices  became  then  less  audible,  and  soon 
they  were  entirely  silent  Prascovia  anti- 
cipating all  the  horrors  which  her  alarmed 
imagination  brought  before  her  mind,  felt, 
on  a sudden,  the  head  of  the  wretched  old 
creature,  who  was  mounting  the  stove. 
With  anguish  she  prayed  aloud  for  her  life ; 
she  protested  anew,  gaspingly,  that  she  had 
no  money ; but  the  hostess,  instead  of  re- 
plying, examined  her  clothes,  and  took  off 
her  boots.  The  man  brought  a light : both 
searched  the  bag  containing  the  passport; 
they  obliged  her  to  open  her  hands,  and 
when  they  found  all  fruitless,  they  descend- 
ed and  left  the  poor  girl  more  dead  than 
alive. 

This  terrifying  scene,  and  the  dread  of 
what  might  follow,  prevented  her  for  some 
time  from  closing  her  eyes : but  when  she 
became  assured  by  the  snoring  of  her  hosts, 
that  they  were  asleep,  she  recovered  by  de- 
grees her  usual  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  her 
lassitude  being  probably  greater  than  the 
fears  which  still  agitated  her,  she  fell  at  last 
into  a tranquil  sleep.  It  was  late  in  the 
morning  when  the  hostess  awoke  her.  Pras- 
covia  left  the  stove,  and  could  not  help 
being  astonished  at  the  onmposure  and 
seeming  benevolence  of  both  her  hosts. 
Yet  she  would  gladly  have  left  them  imme- 
diately; but  they  begged  her  to  eat  some- 
thing, before  she  continued  her  journey. 
The  woman  set  herself  to  work,  and  showed 


far  more  activity  than  on  the  preceding 
evening.  She  took  of  the  oven  a pot  of 
soup,  with  salt  mealtnd  cabbage,  of  which 
she  presented  to  Prascovia  a plentiful  por- 
tion: her  husband  not  less  prompt, 
and  descending  into  a sort  of  cellar,  beneath 
the  floor,  and  covered  4mh  a trap-door, 
brought  up  a bucket  of  kvMj^quor  made 
of  wheat-flour),  and  offei90li«^  full 
pitcher.  Somewhat  tranquillizw^^^lll^se 
attentions,  she  replied  readily  to  their  inqilL 
ries,  and  told  them  a part  of  her  stor^^ 
They  seemed  to  take  interest  in  her  situa- 
tion ; and,  anxious  to  apologise  for  their 
previous  behavior,  they  protested  that  they 
had  no  other  reason  for  inquiring  whether 
she  had  money,  than  because  they  sus- 
pected that  she  was  a thief.  She  would  see, 
added  they,  by  examining  her  bag,  that,  as 
to  themselves,  there  was  no  cause  to  doubt 
their  honesty.  Prascovia,  on  taking  leave, 
was  not  quite  sure  what  to  think  of  them, 
but  was  glad  to  bid  them  farewell. 

When  she  had  got  a few  miles,  on  her 
way  from  the  village,  she  counted  her  mo- 
ney ; and  the  reader  will  conceive  her  as 
tonishment,  when  she  found  it  increased. 
Her  hosts  had  added  forty  kopecks. 

Prascovia  was  fain  to  mention  this  ex- 
ample of  God^s  power,  to  touch  the  heart 
of  the  wicked  with  charity  and  compassion. 

Shortly  afterwards,  she  met  with  another 
accident,  which  alarmed  her  not  a little. 
Having  one  day  a long  distance  to  walk, 
before  she  could  reach  any  inhabited  place, 
she  set  out  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
When  she  arrived  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  a number  of  curs  attacked  her,  and 
became  more  and  more  infuriated  against 
her,  as  she  ran  to  escape  from  diem,  and 
endeavored  to  defend  herself  with  her  stafi*. 
One  dog  seized  her  garment  and  tore  it; 
another  flew  at  her  fhce,  while  she  was 
kneeling  and  praying.  **  I thought,”  said 
she,  He  who  had  saved  me  from  tempest 
and  human  wickedness,  would  not  abandon 
me,  in  this  new  danger : and  my  reliance 
on  His  protection  was  rewarded ; for  a vil- 
lager came  and  frightened  away  the  dogs.” 

The  winter  was  fast  setting  in,  and  Pras- 
covia was  detained  for  a week  in  a village 
by  the  snow,  which  fell  in  such  quantities 
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that  it  was  impossible  lAavel  on  fhot : and 
when  the  road  becans  fit  for  sledges,  she 
got  ready  to  continueier  journey ; but  the 
good  people,  who  had  received  her  under 
their  roof,  represellid  the  fatigues  of  it  to 
be  such  as  the  most  robust  men  would  be 
unable  to  supjjiFrt;  for  when  the  wind 
blows  up  t^^Dow,  the  beaten  paths  be- 
come inviinih,  and  the  traveller  is  lost  in  a 
froien  wilderness.  Happily  ibr  our  pil- 
^im,  a caravan  of  sleds,  carrying  provi- 
sions to  Ekatherinemburgh  for  Christmas- 
day,  arrived  at  the  village.  She  obtained  a 
seat  in  one  of  these  vehicles.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  care  which  the  kind-heait- 
'^d  drivers  took  of  her,  she  was  ill-protected 
by  her  clothes  against  the  severe  ccdd, 
though  she  enveloped  herself  in  one  of  the 
mats  appropriated  to  the  cover  of  the  wares. 
The  oM  became  so  intense,  on  the  fourth 
day,  that  when  the  caravan  halted,  the  poor 
girl  could  not  rise  from  the  sled.  She  was 
carried  to  a sort  of  inn,  at  thirty  wersts  dis- 
tant from  any  village,  and  where  the  relays 
for  messengers  and  travellers  were  kept. 
One  of  her  cheeks  was  firost-bitten.  A fel- 
low-traveller hastened  to  rub  it  with  snow, 
and  all  of  them  were  aniious  to  assist  her; 
but  they  refused  to  convey  her  farther,  be- 
cause ^ey  considered  it  too  dangerous  for 
her  to  travel  in  such  severe  cold,  which 
might  yet  increase,  without  better  clothing 
.than  she  was  provided  with.  The  poor  girl 
wept  bitterly,  when  she  reflected  that  she 
probably  could  not  meet  again  with  such  a 
good  opportunity,  and  such  kind  people. 
The  innkeeper  seemed,  besides,  not  at  all 
inclined  to  receive  her,  and  advised  her  to 
continue  with  the  company  with  whom  she 
had  arrived.  The  drivcis,  seeing  her  dis- 
tress, resolved  to  buy  her  a pelisse  of  sheep- 
skin, which,  in  that  part  of  Russia,  costs 
but  five  roubles;  and  each  one  offered  to 
contribute  his  mite  for  that  purpose.  But 
unfortunately  there  was  no  merchant  to  sell 
a pelisse,  and  none  of  the  inmates  of  the 
**  kharstma’^  (the  inn)  was  willing  to  part 
with  his  own,  for  fear  he  should  be  obliged 
to  wait  too  long  ibr  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
curing another.  In  this  perplexity,  one 
among  the  youngest  of  the  drivers,  pio- 
that  they  should  altemaiely  lend  her 


their  pelisses,  or  that  he  would  give  lier  his 
own,  if  his  comrades  would  each,  by  farms, 
part  with  his  for  a given  time.  The  sug- 
gestion was  received  with  loud  applause; 
and  a calculation  was  quickly  made  of  die 
distance,  and  the  number  of  tunes  that  die 
pelisses  were  to  be  changed.  A Rqssim 
peasant  likes  to  know  what  is  expected  j 
from  him,  and  is  not  easily  chesUed.  Whn  | 
the  arrangement  was  completed,  the  girl  | 
was  put,  well  wrapped  in  her  p^isae,  on  i f 
sled ; and  the  lad,  who  had  given  her  bu  j 
fur  coat,  covered  himself  with  the  mat,  > 
which  she  had  used  before,  and  mesmag  ! 
himself  upon  her  feet,  began  a merry  woag,  I 
and  opened  the  march  of  the  caravan.  At  I 
every  mile-stone,  one  of  the  drivers  gave  mp  j 
his  pelisse ; and  in  this  way  the  compasy  ! 
reached  without  acddeot  BkatheriMi-  j 
burgh,  in  good  spirits,  and  in  leas  tnw  dm  ) 
usual.  I 

Daring  that  whole  journey,  Prascovia  did  | 
not  cease  to  pray  to  God,  that  the  generoos  | 
action  of  her  companions  might  not  |»ofe  | 
ngurious  to  their  health.  | 

Prascovia  alighted  in  the  town,  at  die  | 
same  inn  or  caravansary  where  her  fellow-  j 
travellers  stopped.  The  hostess  haviag  * 
been  partly  informed,  by  the  latter,  of  Pras-  ; 
covia^s  history,  and  inferring  that  she  wsi 
without  money,  went  to  her  and  took  ooca-  ' 
sion  to  mention  some  of  the  inhabitaau  ; 
most  noted  for  charity,  and  advised  her  lo  ! 
solicit  their  assistance,  and  the  means  of  ' 
continuing  her  journey.  She  mentioiied 
with  particular  commendation,  a lady  by  ' 
the  name  of  Milin,  who,  she  said,  was  aa  i 
angel  of  benevolence,  and  the  mother  of  the  1 
poor  of  the  chy.  All  the  persons  proscat  \ 
agreed  in  this  encominm.  Had  not  Praseo-  i 
via  had  woridly  wisdom  enough  to  guess  ^ 
at  the  meaning  of  mine  hostess,  she  woold  ' 
more  expressly  have  been  invited  to  seek 
another  shelter.  The  house  where  she  was  ' 
then,  was  what  the  Russians  call  a **  Pos-  . 
tolaleroi-dvori’  or  **  place  of  rest,*’  a sort  of 
laige  stable,  enveM  only  at  the  top,  and  in 
an  an^e  of  which  is  a warm  room,  the 
fourth  of  its  whole  size.  The  travellers 
accommodate  themselves  as  as  diej 
can,  in  tMs  chamber,  and  those  who  cannot 
find  room  on  the  stove,  sleep  ou  the  floor. 
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The  day  after  her  arrival,  Prascoria  went 
out  early  in  the  morning,  to  inquire  after 
the  generous  lady  whom  her  hostess  had 
mentioned  to  her;  but,  according  to  her 
usual  custom,  she  sought  first  a church.  It 
was  Sunday,  and  the  church  contained  a 
larger  number  of  people  than  she  had  ever 
yet  seen  together  in  one  place.  The  fenror 
with  which  she  said  her  prayers,  called  the 
i attention  of  some ; and  her  bag  and  her 
\ attire  that  of  others.  When  she  left  the 
; church,  a lady  asked  her  who  she  was. 

I Prascoria  answered  her  briefly ; and  re- 
I membering  the  call  she  was  to  make,  in- 
I qutred  of  her  for  the  house  of  Mrs.  Mfiin, 
f who,  she  added,  had  been  represented  to 
I her  as  a generous  and  benevolent  lady. 

I Probably  Mrs.  Milin  had  seldom  heard  of 
; her  reputation,  in  so  unsuspicious  a way. 

I She  had,  however,  her  portion  of  human 
: frailty ; and  instead  of  saying  who  she  was, 

; she  replied  to  Prascovia : Mrs.  Milin,  who 
; has  been  so  much  praised  to  you,  is  not  by 
I any  means  so  charitable  as  you  imagine.  If 
i you  would  come  with  me,  I can  perhaps 
; procure  you  a better  shelter.’^ 

After  all  she  had  heard  of  Mrs.  Milin’s 
: virtues,  Prascovia  could  not  help  forming 
an  unfavorable  opinion  of  her  new  ao- 
; quaintance,  and.  she  accompanied  her, 
without  either  accepting  or  refusing  her 
proposal.  Observing  that  she  seemed  to 
follow  with  reluctance,  Mrs.  Milin  said  to 
her : However,  if  you  have  such  a great 
desire  to  speak  to  that  Iqdy,  her  house  is 
close  by : I will  accompany  you,  and  you 
shall  see  what  sort  of  reception  she  will 
give  yon.  But  promise  me  before,  my 
child,  that  if  she  does  not  urge  you  to  re- 
main, you  will  go  with  me.”  Without  an- 
swering, Prascovia  entered  the  house  with 
her,  and  addressing  the  first  female  servant 
she  met,  she  asked  if  J\drs.  Milin  was  at 
home.  Astonished  to  hear  such  a question 
from  a person  who  came  in  company  with 
bei  mistress,  she  did  not  immediately  re- 
ply.— ^"Can  I see  Mrs.  Milin?”  repeated 
Prascovia.-*^^  Do  you  not  see  her?”  said 
the  maid.  Turning  book,  idie  saw  her  ac- 
quaintance, who  extended  her  arms  to  em- 
l^aee  her.  Ah ! my  heart  told  me  that 
Mrs.  Milin  was  kind  and  qompaesionate,” 


cried  qnr  traveller,  kissing  the  lady’s 
hands. 

Mrs.  Milin,  gretlft  amused  with  this  lit- 
tle scene,  immediatop^ent  for  a friend  who 
lived  with  her,  Mrs.  G«4a  person  no  less  be- 
nevolent and  generous  tflin  herself,  to  con- 
sult with  her  on  the  mians  of  becoming 
most  serviceable  to  the  yAim  girL  After 
l^reakfast,  and  when  Prascovi9b^  become 
a little  better  acquainted  with  henNMfac- 
tress  and  her  friend,  she  related  to  them  all 
that  she  knew  of  the  misfortunes  of  h»  pa- 
rents, and  mentioned,  at  last,  the  resolution 
she  had  formed,  of  imploring  of  the  empe- 
ror her  father’s  liberty. 

Though  Mrs.  Milin  did  not  trust  much  in 
Prascovia’s  success,  she  did  not  immedi- 
ately endeavor  to  dissuade  her  from  her  en- 
terprise, but  she  and  Mrs.  GL  resolved  to 
engage  her  to  remain,  at  all  events,  with 
them  until  the  spring.  She  was  herself  re- 
luctant to  continue  her  journey  at  that  rude 
season,  the  cold  having  lately  much  in- 
creased. The  two  ladies,  with  a view  of 
determining  her  to  remain,  did  not  tell  her 
what  they  intended  to  do  in  her  ftivor,  and 
what  they  performed  afterwards,  to  aid  her 
in  her  noble  exertions. 

Prascovia  felt  herself  very  happy  in  the 
company  of  her  new  friends.  Their  afia- 
liility,  their  polished  manners,  and  unaf- 
fected kindness,  afibrded  her  a delight  which 
was  before  unknown  to  her.  She  loved  to 
remember  each  little  incident  of  that  fortu- 
nate time,  and  she  never  pronounced  the 
name  of  her  principal  benefactress  without 
deep  emotion. 

Her  health,  however,  was  not  so  good  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  com- 
forts which  she  now  enjoyed.  The  cold 
she  bad  caught  in  the  night  the  passed  in 
the  forest,  had  been  increased  by  the  fa- 
tigues and  the  inclement  weather  during 
her  subsequent  journey.  She  was,  never- 
theless, very  industrious  in  learning  to  read 
and  write.  Her  parents  might  be  thought 
very  blameable  for  havmg  so  much  ne- 
glected her  education,  had  not  their  sitoft- 
tion  been  such  as  to  make  them  hot  ftiat 
their  child,  who  was,  in  aU  probability,  to 
spend  her  life  in  the  lowest  oceopations, 
m%hl  become  rath^  miserable  than  ha{q^ 
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through  the  culdvation'^ner  mind.  Her 
heroism  was  the  more  interesting  for  that 
very  neglect  of  her  eAdation.  The  little 
practice  of  reading  had  acquired  in 
her  childhood^  she  Mgot  when  afterwards 
obliged  to  aid  herAiother  in  her  domestic 
employment  however,  that,  for  the 

first  time,  she  ad^yed  leisure,  she  applied 
herself  w^  w her  natural  ardor  and  per- 
8eyq|00l^to  reading,  and  in  a few  months 
*able  to  peruse  the  prayer-book  pre- 
ited  to  her  by  her  benefactress,  who  was 
often  obliged  to  restrain  her  zeaL  Her  ex- 
ertions were  so  much  the  more  endeared  to 
her,  she  said,  as  she  found  in  the  prayer- 
book  the  natural  impulses  of  her  heart,  ex- 
plained in  the  clearest  and  most  affecting 
language.  How  happy  are  the  rich ! 
she  once  exclaimed ; how  they  must  pray 
with  all  their  soul,  having  so  many  means 
of  studying  and  understanding  their  religion, 
of  expressing  their  gratitude  to  their  divine 
Benefactor,  and  of  appreciating  his  gifts!” 

Mrs.  Milin  smiled  at  these  reflections  of 
the  enthusiastic  girl,  thinking  that  nothing 
could  be  impossible  for  so  devoted  a heart, 
and  so  ardent  a piety  as  hers ; and  she  deter- 
mined, in  common  with  her  friend,  to  en- 
courage Prascovia  in  her  undertaking,  and 
to  leave  it  to  the  care  of  Providence,  to  ena- 
ble her  to  surmount  those  difficulties  in 
which  their  aid  could  be  of  no  avail.  Be- 
fore they  knew  her  as  well  as  they  now 
did,  they  had,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
tried  to  dissuade  her,  and  made  her  the 
most  flattering  offers  to  induce  her  to  re- 
main with  them.  But  nothing  could  alter 
her  determination.  She  reproached  her- 
self sometimes  for  the  comforts  and  the 
happiness  she  enjoyed.  ''How  does  my 
poor  father  do  in  the  desert,  while  his 
daughter  forgets  herself  so  much  in  her 
unexpected  good  fortune  ?”  She  often  up- 
braided herself  in  this  way  ; and  her  bene- 
factress thought,  at  last,  that  it  would  be 
better  for  her  to  continue  her  journey  as 
soon  as  the  weather  should  permit  In  the 
spring,  Mrs.  Milin,  after  having  provided 
for  her  wants,  put  her  on  board  of  a boat, 
under  the  care  of  a man  who  was  going  to 
Niqeni,  and  who  was  accustomed  to  make 
that  difiicult  voyage.  Before  leaving  the 


Oural  mountains  which  separate  Ehthe- 
rinemburgh  from  Niejeni,  the  traveller  em- 
barks on  the  rivers,  which  run  from  these 
highlands  and  flow  towards  the  north.  He 
continues  in  the  boat  until  he  reaches  the 
Tobol,  where  he  lands  to  cross  the  moon- 
tains.  The  road  is  neither  very  high  nor 
very  rugged ; and  when  the  mountains  hire 
been  paMed,  the  traveller  embarks  anew  on 
the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Wolga.  Pias- 
covia  went  on  board  of  one  of  the  numer- 
ous craft  which  are  employed  to  cany 
iron  and  salt  into  Russia  along  the  Tchon- 
sova  and  Khama. 

The  person  to  whose  care  she  was  en- 
trusted, spared  her  many  troubles  doing 
this  long  journey,  which  she  could  hardly 
have  performed  without  such  assistance; 
but  unfortunately  for  her,  he  became  ill  in 
passing  the  defiles,  and  was  obliged  to  r^ 
main  in  a small  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Khama.  Deprived  again  of  all  protectioo, 
she  travelled,  nevertheless,  without  any  ill 
accident,  till  she  reached  the  confloence  of 
the  Khama  and  the  Wolga.  From  thit 
place  the  boats  going  up  the  river  are  drawn 
by  horses.  During  that  passage,  our  tra- 
veller met  with  an  unfortunate  acddent 
One  of  those  violent  storms,  which  arc  so  fre- 
quent in  that  country,  had  suddenly  arisen, 
and  the  steersmen,  endeavoring  to  pot  off 
the  boat,  pushed  with  all  their  strength  a 
large  oar  that  supplied  the  place  of  the  rod- 
der, on  the  side  where  several  persons  were 
sitting.  They  had  not  time  to  turn  it  off, 
and  three  of  the  passengers,  Prascovia  in- 
cluded, were  thrown  into  the  river.  She 
was  immediately  taken  out  of  the  water, 
and  happily  yvithout  any  injury;  but,I^ 
luctant  to  dress  herself  in  the  presence  of 
so  many  persons,  she  retained  her  wet  ap- 
parel, and  took  a violent  cold,  which,  in  the 
end,  proved  fatal  to  ^er  existence. 

The  ladies  of  Ekatherinembargh,  having 
commissioned  the  person  into  whose  ctre 
they  had  put  their  young  friend,  to  mtke 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  continu- 
ation of  her  journey  from  Niejeni,  had  not 
recommended  her  to  any  one  in  that  city, 
where  in  fact  she  did  not  intend  to 
but  now,  in  consequence  of  the  accident 
which  had  befallen  her  companion,  nh® 
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found  herself  in  Niejeni^  without  any  ac- 
quaintance or  support. 

Opposite  the  landing  place^  on  the  bank 
of  the  Wolga,  ate  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
hill>  a church  and  a convent.  Prascovia 
immediately  directed  her  steps  towards  the 
former^  intending  to  seek,  after  her  prayers, 
a shelter  somewhere  in  the  city. 

When  she  entered  the  solitary  church, 
#he  heard  from  behind  the  grate,  female 
voices  chanting  the  concluding  part  of  the 
evening  prayers.  She  considered  this  as  a 
happy  omen.  At  some  future  day,’^  she 
thought,  ''if  heaven  prospers  my  enter- 
prise, I shall  also  be  invisible  to  the  world, 
and  have  no  other  calling  than  to  worship 
and  thank  my  Creator.’’ 

On  leaving  the  church,  she  stopped  a 
while  on  the  steps  to  enjoy  the  splendid 
sight  which  meets  the  eye  at  that  place,  and 
which  was  then  mellowed  by  the  soft  light 
* of  the  setting  sun.  Niejeni  Novogorod  is 
built  on  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Oca 
and  Wolga,  and  seen  from  the  spot  where 
Prascovia  stood,  presents  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  landscapes : our  poor  girl  had  no 
idea  of  so  huge  a town,  and  she  clasped 
her  hands  with  admiration  and  amazement 

In  setting  out  on  her  pilgrimage,  she  was 
prepared  to  meet,  with  resignation,  all  the 
sufierings  and  dangers,  which,  in  her  ig- 
norance of  the  world,  she  could  represent 
to  herself;  the  inclemency  of  winter,  op- 
pressive heat,  hunger,  nakedness,  diseases, 
death : but  since  she  had  become  a little 
more  acquainted  with  larger  collections  of 
men  than  in  her  village  of  Ischim,  she 
feared  her  courage  would  be  insufficient 
In  the  wilderness  she  had  no  conception 
of  the  mournful  and  chilling  solitude  that 
awaits  the  poor  in  populous  cities : she  did 
not  imagine  that  thousands  of  fellow-beings 
would  walk  by  her  without  seeing  her,  and 
without  listening  to  her  prayers,  as  if  they 
had  no  eyes  for  misery,  nor  ears  for  sighs 
and  lamentations. 

Besides,  since  her  acquaintance  with  Mrs. 
Milin  and  her  friend,  a sense  of  propriety, 
self-respect,  and  perhaps  a little  pride,  ren- 
dered the  humiliations  to  which  her  situa- 
tion exposed  her,  more  painful  than  ever. 
" When  shall  I find,”  said  she  to  herself. 


" friends  like  those  T have  left  ? I am  now  ; 
at  more  than  a thAsand  wersts  from  them ; 
and  how  shall  able  to  approach  the 
palace  of  the  emplfw,  when  I tremble  to 
ask  shelter  at  the  poovist  inn ! ” 

For  the  first  time,  hei% courage  was  sha- 
ken, and  with  mournfu|Bejection  and  bitter 
tears,  she  dwelt  on  th^^^ught  that  she 
had,  perhaps,  been  wrong^trt^e  her  pa- 
rents on  so  adventurous  an  mMr  But 
her  natural  strength  soon  got  the  bettev«of 
this  momentary  weakness.  Her  confidendK 
in  God  reviving  in  her  bosom,  she  became 
ashamed  of  her  despondency,  sought  for- 
giveness of  her  guardian  angel,  and  hur- 
ried again  into  the  church,  to  implore  the 
Almighty  ibr  new  fortitude  to  support 
her  sufierings.  Her  steps  towards  the  altar 
were  precipitate ; her  prayers  were  fervent. 

A nun,  who  was  about  to  shut  the  church, 
and  had  seen  her  enter,  and  witnessed  her 
devotion,  interrupted  her  by  observing  that 
it  was  time  to  retire,  and  by  addressing 
some  questions  to  her.  Prascovia,  yet  agi- 
tated, told  the  cause  of  her  re-entrance  into 
the  church,  and,  confessing  her  reluctance 
to  seek  for  a shelter  in  an  inn,  declared 
how  infinitely  she  would  prefer  spending 
the  night  in  the  poorest  corner  of  the  con- 
vent The  nun  replied  that  it  was  not  per- 
mitted to  lodge  strangers,  but  that  the  ab- 
bess would  perhaps  succor  her.  "I  want  ! 
no  other  assistance  than  a night’s  lodging,” 
returned  Prascovia ; and  showing  her  little 
purse,  she  added,  " this  gift  of  two  chari- 
table ladies,  places  me  above  the  necessity 
of  asking  alms  for  the  present,  and  all  I 
now  long  for,  is  to  be  permitted  to  pass  the 
night  under  this  roof;  to-morrow  I shall 
continue  my  journey.” 

The  sister  ofiered  to  present  her  to  the 
abbess.  At  the  entrance  of  her  room,  they 
found  her  on  her  knees,  engaged  in  prayer. 
The  nun  stopped  and  kneelell  Prascovia 
following  the  example,  breathed  ardent  sup- 
plications to  God,  to  dispose  the  heart  of  the 
abbess  in  her  favor.  After  a little  while  i 
this  lady  rose,  and  advancing  towards  Pras-  ; 
covia,  Wndly  ofiered  her  hand  to  raise  her. 
Our  traveller  related  her  story,  shewed  her  i 
passport,  and  begged  for  hospitality.  Her  I 
request  was  immediately  granted.  The 
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company  was  soon  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  several  nuns,  whom  curiosity  had  brought 
into  the  room  of  the  abh^.  In  answering 
their  various  inquirier^irrascovia  was  in- 
sensibly led  to  mention  the  many  incidents 
of  her  journey ; and  such  were  the  affect- 
ing simplicity  and  neural  eloquence  of  her 
narrative,  that  her  nearers  could  not  re- 
strain their  tears,  and  vied  with  each  other 
in  showifi^ine  interest  with  which  she  had 
inspired  them.  She  was  loaded  with  kind- 
nttses  and  caresses ; the  abbess  lodged  her 
in  her  own  apartment,  and  was  glad  to 
think  that  she  might  become  one  of  her 
novices. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  that  Pras- 
covia  had  formed  the  resolution  of  spend- 
ing the  rest  of  her  life  in  a convent,  if  she 
should  succeed  in  her  endeavors  to  procure 
the  liberty  of  her  father.  Better  acquainted 
with  the  religious  establishments  of  Kiew, 
than  with  those  of  Niejeni,  she  had  deter- 
mined to  take  the  veil  in  one  of  the  con- 
vents of  the  former  city,  because  she  wished 
to  visit  the  famous  catacombs,*  which  she 
had  heard  belonged  to  its  cathedral,  and  was 
desirous  to  be  near  the  many  holy  relics 
which  those  tombs  enclose.  However, 
since  she  had  learned  that  Kiew  was  not 
on  the  road  of  St.  Petersburg,  she  was  not 
disinclined  to  choose  the  convent  of  Niejeni 
for  her  future  retreat.  The  nuns  pressed 
her  to  make  her  vows,  but  she  would  only 
give  a qualified  promise.  Do  I know,” 
said  she,  what  God  may  yet  require  from 

• The  catacombs  of  Kiew  are  large  subterraneous 
galleries  under  the  cathedral,  containing  the  re- 
mains of  a great  number  of  Greek  saints,  dressed 
; ill  rich  apparel,  but  of  whose  persons  only  the  faces, 

I hands,  and  feet  arc  visible;  yet  the  bodies  are  said 
to  be  entire.  The  fleshy  part  of  them  has  the 
color  and  hardness  of  mahogany.  The  religious 
service  at  the  Cathedral  is  committed  to  the  monks 
of  an  ancient  and  rich  monastery. 


I me  ? I wish, — I long  to  finish  my  days  : 
here,  and  if  it  is  also  the  will  of  hearen,  | 
who  shall  oppose  it?”  | 

She  readily  consented  to  spend  a few  | 
days  at  Niejeni,  to  rest  herself,  and  prepare  | 

\ for  her  journey  to  Moscow ; but,  instead  of  ! 
I profiting  by  it,  she  began  to  feel  the  effects  ; 
of  her  extraordinary  exertions,  and  became  | 
dangerously  ill.  Since  her  accident  on  tbe  i 
I Wolga,  she  had  suffered  much  from  a trou-i  j 
^ blesome  cough,  and  she  fell  now  into  an  | 
inflammatory  fever,  which  alarmed  her 
j physicians  for  her  life.  She  herself  felt  no 
I apprehension.  ‘‘  I cannot  believe,*^  said 
< she  that  my  time  has  come,  and  I hope  | 
j that  God  will  permit  me  to  perform  my 
I task.”  She  mended  indeed,  gradually,  and  j 
J spent  the  rest  of  the  autumn  in  the  conveDt.  ; 
\ But,  feeble  as  she  was,  she  could  not  con-  ! 
I tinue  her  journey  on  foot,  and  still  less  sup- 
I port  the  jolting  of  post-wagons.  For  want  j 
I of  means  to  procure  a more  comfortable  1 
I mode  of  convey’ ance,  she  was  obliged  to  , 
! wait  until  the  season  for  travelling  in  sledges 
' had  begun.  In  the  meantime  she  observed 
5 and  practised  the  rules  and  the  duties  of 
; the  convent,  perhaps  retarding  by  it  her  re- 
^ covery,  but  improving  in  her  studies.  By 
I her  conduct  she  won  more  and  more  the 
^ esteem  and  affection  of  the  nuns,  who  bad 
I no  longer  any  doubt  that  she  would,  at 
< some  future  time,  return  to  them  and  be* 

I come  a permanent  member  of  their  society. 

< When  at  last  the  roads  were  fit  for  tra- 
S veiling,  she  departed  in  a covered  sled,  with 
j some  other  travellers,  for  Moscow.  Tbe 
j abbess  gave  her  a letter  for  one  of  bci  ; 
I friends  in  that  capita],  and  promised  ber  > 
s that  she  should  find  a refuge  in  hereon- 
I vent,  and  be  received  at  it  as  a favorite  j 
I child,  whatever  might  be  the  resuk  of  ber 
' pilgrimage.  ' 

ONTlIf  r E D. 
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THE  THEATRE .• 


WE  learn  from  history,  that  in  every  age 
they  who  have  had  a regard  for 
sound  morals,  have  evinced  an  opposition 
to  theatrical  representations.  They  were 
first  introduced  at  Athens,  and  frie  legislator 
of  that  celebrated  republic  did  not  hesitate  j 
to  condemn,  as  an  unworthy  citizen,  the 
author  of  them,  who  exhibited  the  hideous 
spectacle  of  a false  divinity  under  the  garb 
of  intemperance.  In  assuming  a more  po- 
lished exterior,  the  ancient  drama  only  be- 
came the  more  dangerous;  for  then,  as 
new-a-days,  it  was  the  acluevements  of  un- 
lawful passions  that  were  displayed  to  the 
view  of  the  puldic.  PhiloSoptiers  indeed 
wept  over  such  a state  of  things ; but  what 
could  they  effect  to  stay  a licentiousness 
which  the  dramatic  poets  continually  pre- 
sented to  the  gaze  of  the  people  'I 
When  Greece  fell  un^r  the  power  of 
the  Romans,  the  scenic  art  was  carried  from 
that  country  to  the  capital  of  the  world,  and 
was  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  con- 
quered revenged  themselves  of  their  con- 
querors, introdusing  among  them,  as  an 
exceUent  historian  has  remarked,  unbecom- 
ing usages  and' disgraceful  fancies. 

The  gravest  writers  of  pagan  antiquity 
loudly  protested  against  the  exhibitions  of 
the  theatre,  with  a view  to  arrest  their  bane- 
ful influence  over  piddic  morals.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  ancient  Germans,  an  historian 
alleges  as  the  reason  of  their  sound  mo- 
rality, that  "they  were  not  corrupted  by 
the  licentiousness  of  popular  shows.’'  He 
elsewhere  mendons  these  exhibidons  as 
having  introduced  mto  Rome  every  species 
of  disorder  and  infainy,  and  as  having  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  cause  to  the 
corrupdon  of  its  people*  Another  writer 
lauds  the  decree  of  the  senate,  that  required 
die  demolition  of  all  newly  constructed 
theatres.  In  Lacedemon,  the  comedian, 
buffoon  and  other  dramadc  actors  were  ban- 
iahed  the  sepnblic;  in  Rome  they  were 

* Tr«Bihit«d  and  condensed  from  a late  Pa$toral 
LeUer  of  tlie  bishop  of  MimiUet. 


branded  with  Infamy  m scenam 

prodierit,  ait  preetor,  nMnu  eri.” 

But  can  that  which  '^^a^inal,  which 
was  the  destroyer  of  virtue  vkh^e  source 
of  every  vice  in  a pagan  comramity,  be 
lawful  among  a Christian  people?  Can 
have  a right  to  permit,  under  the  law  oT- 
grace,  in  the  face  of  the  Gk^spel  and  under 
the  shadow  of  the  cross,  that  which  de- 
cency alone  reprobated  before  man  was  re- 
generated from  above?  No,  one  of  the 
most  gbrious  features  in  Christianity  is, 
that  it  will  not  connive  at  any  sinful  act, 
that  it  proscribes  unreservedly  every  thing 
vicious,  and  requires  its  followers  to  shun 
even  the  appearance  of  evil.  If  the  reck- 
less ChrisUan  attempts  to  conciliate  the  un- 
lawfulness of  the  theatre  with  the  maxims 
of  the  Gospel,  he  who  values  his  salvation 
will  rather  listen  submissively  to  hs  teach- 
ing, as  declared  by  the  voice  of  the  Church.  ' 
All  her  councils  that  have  taken  this  sub- 
ject into  consideration,  have  condemned  the 
drama  of  their  respective  periods.  A syn- 
od of  Arles  pronounces  excommunication 
against  theatrical  actors.  A council  held  by 
St.  Charies  Borromeo,  is  still  more  severe 
in  the  penalties  which  it  inflicts  upon  such 
persons.  If  we  consult  the  fathers  of  the 
Church,  we  shall  find  them  denouncing,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  the  exhibitions  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  Tertullian  calls  the  thear 
tre  place  that  gives  rise  to  unholy 
thoughts,  a rendezvous  of  demons,  an  as- 
sembly of  the  enemies  of  Christ”  Its  per- 
formances are  termed  by  St  Jerom  "the 
idols  of  Egypt,  the  mere  sight  of  which 
will  contaminate  the  soul.”  " What  a sub- 
ject of  grief  and  of  shams,”  exclaims  St 
Cyprian,  "is  presented  by  the  dramatic 
art ! how  sorely  does  it  wound  the  morab 
of  the  people!”  He  adds,  that  a priest 
ought  to  refuse  the  hoiy  communion  to  an 
actor,  as  long  as  he  continues  to  exercise 
his  profession.  St  Augustin  asserts,  that 
" the  theatre  is  the  ruin  of  morality.”  In 
a word,  St  John  Chrysostom  does  not  hesi- 
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THE  THEATRE. 


I ijtn,  is  the  most  frequently  brought  under 
p^nis  observation  in  a theatre.  Does  he  not 
there  behold  every  incentive  to  a vice, 
which,  according  to  the  apostle  St.  Paul, 
should  not  even  be  named  among  tbe  fol- 
lowers of  Christ ! Is  not  the  subject  devel- 
oped before  him,  almost  always  made  up  of 
incidents  arising  from  the  successful  schem- 
ing or  disappointed  hopes  of  some  wild  and 
enthusiastic  suitor?  Is  it  not  the  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing  the  living  image  of  scenes 
congenial  and  flattering  to  the  corruption  of 
the  human  heart,  that  too  frequently  leads 
the  worlding  to  exhibitions  of  this  descrip- 
tion? But  this  is  not  the  only  evil  that 
they  produce.  False  maxims,  and  maxims 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  precepts  of 
the  gospel,  are  there  inculcated  in  the  most 
solemn  and  impressive  manner.  Every 
thing  is  fitted  in  a theatrical  display,  to  pass 
ofif,  not  only  the  follies  and  vanities  of  the 
world,  but  even  its  crimes  and  disorders,  as 
harmless,  nay  worthy  of  admiration  and 
praise.  All  kinds  of  iniquity  find  their  jus- 
tification in  the  circumstances  of  those  who 
have  perpetrated  it,  and  awaken  in  the 
breast  of  the  spectator  feelings  of  sympathy 
much  oftener  than  those  of  horror  and 
aversion.  To  say  I'lat  the  drama  has  a 
moral  tendency,  would  be  a mockery  of  all 
experience.  It  is  true,  you  will  occasionally 
hear  on  the  stage  a pompous  eulogy  of  vir- 
tue, and  magnificent  exclamations  in  favor 
of  the  high  principles  that  should  govern 
the  conduct  of  men ; but  all  this  is  a mere 
desecration  of  what  is  holy  and  estimable. 
The  maxims  of  virtue  are  opposed  and 
counteracted  in  too  many  ways  by  the 
immoral  arts  of  the  modem  drama;  and 
hence  a writer,  who  was  far  from  being  a 
friend  of  religion,  has  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
. associating  morality  with  the  theatre,  and 




has  well  observed  that  the  union  of  the  two 
would  itself  be  a fit  subject  for  a drama, 
particularly  as  it  would  be  represented  for 
the  first  time. 

Nor  is  it  only  by  the  ordinary  aids  of  lan- 
guage and  impassioned  elocution  that  the 
pernicious  maxims  of  the  drama  are  incul- 
cated ; every  seduction  that  art  can  invent 
is  employed  to  act  upon  the  passions  and  to 
produce  tbe  deepest  impressions.  To  the 
physical  excitement  of  the  dramoHi  permmtB, 
to  their  affected  tones  and  too  often  indeli- 
cate attitudes,  are  added  the  enchantments 
of  music,  that  nothing  may  be  wantmg  to 
lead  away  captive  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  auditor.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
dance  that  is  not  unfrequently  mingled  with 
such  performances  ? Is  it  a worthy  spec- 
tacle for  Christian  eyes  to  gaze  upon  ? In 
ancient  times,  among  tbe  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, a female  was  never  suffered  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  pantomime,  or  appear  as  an 
actress  on  the  stage ; the  moral  sense  of  the 
community  would  have  been  shocked  by 
such  a disorder.  But  at  the  present  day, 
and  under  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  woman 
is  introduced  upon  the  scene,  as  the  idol  of 
men’s  adoration;  an  idol  the  undue  v^e- 
ration  of  which  has  been  known  to  vilify 
them  to  a level  with  the  brute  creation. 

We  have  every  reason,  therefore,  to  say, 
beware  of  the  theatre.  If  immoral  books 
or  objects  offensive  to  modesty  are  to  be 
avoided,  there  is  much  more  reason  to  shun 
them,  when  extraordinary  means  are  used 
to  heighten  their  dangerous  influence.  You 
will  ask,  perhaps,  if  it  is  an  evil  to  visit  the 
theatre,  how  does  it  happen  that  so  many 
persons  of  respectability  frequent  it  ? But  it 
is  easy  to  answer  in  the  words  of  Bossuet  to 
a powerful  monarch : **  there  are  great  ex- 
amples in  favor  of  the  theatre ; but  there  are 
weighty  reliaons  against  it;^’  and  it  is  certain 
that  bad  exampte  should  never  prevail  over 
the  requirements  of  Christian  nsorality.  The 
number  of  those  who  flock  to  the  drama, 
far  from  being  admissible  as  a plea  of  jus- 
tification, is  rather  an  additional  motive  for 
condemning  it  Not  to  speak  of  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  the  outcast  of  society, 
can  it  be  said  that  the  classes  which  fre- 
quent the  theatre,  are  the  wiser  and  the  . 
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more  religious  portion  of  the  community  ? 
There  are  no  doubt  many  upright  and  re- 
spectable persons  among  them ; but  is  it  not 
true  that  the  general  characteristic  of  a the- 
atrical assembly^  is  a spirit  of  levity,  of 
vanity,  of  sensuality,  of  worldliness,  of  im- 
prudence, which  is  altogether  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Gh)spel  7 Is  not  this  the 
world  which  the  aposde  warns  us  not  to 
love?  Do  we  not  here  meet  with  those 
stumbling  blocks  which  caused  the  Son  of 
God  to  otter  the  malediction,  wo  to  the 
world  because  of  its  scandals?^'  In  vain 
will  it  be  urged  by  some  persons  that  they 
visit  the  play,  merely  as  a pastime,  and  by 
others  that  they  receive  no  injury  from  its 
entertainments.  To  the  first  we  would  re- 
ply that  amusement  or  relaxation  should 
never  be  purchased  at  the  risk  of  innocence 
and  virtue ; to  the  second,  that  they  have 


no  right  to  fancy  themselves  secure,  where 
the  piety  of  so  nmny  others  has  suflered  a 
fatal  shipwreck,  ail  events,  charity  re- 
quires that  we  shduld  not,  by  example,  en- 
courage in  our  neighbor,  a profession,  a 
practice,  or  an  action  which  may  be  the 
occasion  of  his  spiritual  ruin. 

The  dangers  of  the'  tj^atre  are  to  be 
shunned  with  peculiar  caufion  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  when  the  ingenuity  d§  human 
passion  is  exerted  to  the  utmost  in  the  con- 
trivance of  novel  and  more  refined  enjoy- 
ments. Let  the  parent  particularly  think 
well  before  he  suffers  his  children  to  be  the 
spectators  of  a theatrical  display.  To  per- 
mit them  to  do  so  would  be  imitating  the 
example  of  the  Israelites,  who  once  sacri- 
ficed their  sons  and  their  daughters  to  evil 
spirits.  We  say  to  all,  non  licet ; it  is  not 
allowed  to  visit  the  theatre. 
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Vicariata  and  Prefeduret  of  the  Catholic  Church. 


BUROPX. 


StalM. 

England, 

Vkn  PraR,  MkiVrlM.  PbnAi’loa 

. 8 . . 624  1,000,000 

Nassau, 

. . . 

. . . 

180,000 

Low  Countries, 

5 .. 

1,742  1,804,890 

Gibraltar, 

1 .. 

10 

13,000 

Sweden  and  Norway,. . . 

1 .. 

2 

2,000 

Denmark 

1 .. 

7 

3,000 

Scotland, 

3 .. 

86 

100,000 

Saxony, 

e ■ • 

. . 

•28,000 

Saxe- Weimar, 

. • . 

. . 

10,174 

Wittemberg, 

. .. 

• • 

512,888 

Buskovina  & Neoplanta, 

1 .. 

. . 

14,000 

Italo-Greeks, 

3 .. 

144 

30,000 

Constantinople, 

1 .. 

46 

10,000 

Turkish  Dalmatia, 

. . . 

7 

7,206 

Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 

2 .. 

30 

64,000 

Bosnia, 

1 .. 

106 

128,672 

Bulgaria, «... 

2 .. 

12 

6,309 

29  00 

2,816  8,418,584 

* Besides  this,  is  the  German  Confederacy,  in 
whieh  there  are  three  riears  imostolic,  and  a Gatho- 
lie  population  amounting  to  9,068,968. 

VoL.  U— No.  11. 


ASIA. 

StatM  VWm.  Fna.  Man^Sriik  Popal«f|>]n. 

Turkey  in  Asia, 8 1 ...  12,000 

India  west  of  the  Ganges,  7 788,000 

India  beyond  the  Ganges,  6 . . 179  457,000 

China, 10  ..  160  860,000 


26  1 839  1,577,000 

AFRICA. 

Abyssinia, 1 5 

Bourbon,  Island, 1 12 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 1 . . 4 

Egypt, *.. ..  2 ..  50 

6uinea,r 1 ..  16 

Madagascar,. 1 6 

Morocco,  Empire,. ......  1 1 

Mauritius, 1 ..  6 

Senegal, I 2 

Tripoli, . 1 4 

Tunis, 1 6 


5 7 112  281,200 

AMERICA. 

English  Possessions 2 . . 78,000 

French  Possession, 1 • . 1,300 

SL^JI 


100,000 

2,000 

10,000 


800 

85.000 

25.000 
1,800 
7,600 
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Texas,  Republic,. 

Antilles, 

Hayti, 

Guiana, 

French  Guiana,.. 


MteVla.  ftpaauoo. 

i. 


10,000 
256,000 
1,000,000 

24.000 

16.000 


5 1,880,S00 


1«,000 

60,000 


0 69,000 


■UMMABT  or  MlSSIOIie  AMD  TIBIB  POFULATIOir. 

Via.  ma  UitMm. 


Europe, S»  ••  2.816  8,413.684 

A*ia, 26  . 889  1,5T7,000 

Africa, 6 7 112  281,200 

America, 9 2 ...  1,880,000 

Oceanica, 2 ..  ...  60,000 


Total, 71  9 8.267  6,662,084 


Population  of  the  Catholic  world,  160,842,424. 

Italy.— The  reports  that  have  gone  abroad, 
of  grave  events  in  Italy,  are  unfounded,  as  we 
gather  from  the  official  publications  of  that 
country. 

Ieeland.— TAe  Catholic  Munonary  Colley  of 
All  HaUom,  Drumcondra. — We  are  much  grati- 
fied to  find  that  there  are  already  thirty-nine 
students  in  this  college  preparing  for  the  foreign 
missions;  eight  for  Madras,  two  for  Calcutta, 
one  for  Agra,  three  for  Australia,  one  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  four  for  Demerara,  four  for 
Trinidad,  four  for  Indiana,  in  North  America ; 
one  for  New  York,  ditto ; one  for  Boston,  ditto ; 
five  for  Scotland ; and  the  others  for  places  not 
named  to  us.  The  establishment  is  as  yet  only 
in  its  infancy.  The  directors,  are,  however, 
commissioned  by  the  bishops  of  the  diocesses 
before  named,  and  by  other  bishops  of  various 
parts  of  the  world,  to  select  and  educate  young 
ecclesiastics  for  their  respective  missions;  so 
that,  from  the  encouragement  which  this  admi- 
rable institution  is  receiving  finom  the  bishops  of 
the  foreign  missions,  we  may  calculate  that  ere 
long  this  will  become  one  of  the  most  powerful 
means  in  the  bands  of  Divine  Providence  to  dt^ 
fuse  and  sustain  our  holy  faith  throughout  the 
world,  and  that  Ireland  will  shortly  again  merit 
the  name  which  she  so  long  before  retained— (Ac 
litand  of  8amU. — Tablet, 

Norway. — It  is  painful  to  observe,  how  read- 
ily Protestant  writers  take  every  occasion  of 
declaiming  against  the  pretended  intolerance  of 
foe  Catholic  Church.  They  tell  us  of  Spain,  of 
Italy,  &c.,  whilst  they  are  carefnl  to  say  nothing 


of  the  fanaticism  and  persecuting^  spirit,  evinced 
in  every  Protestant  country,  agai<.st  the  profes- 
sors of  the  ancient  faith.  It  is  a fact  manifest 
from  history,  and  evident  in  our  o%vii  times,  that 
Protestantism  has  shown  the  will  to  persecote, 
when  she  has  had  the  power  to  do  so.  But  a fev 
years  only  have  passed,  since  Protestant  Engbac 
was  forced,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  age.  to 
repeal,  for  the  most  part,  her  penal  code.  TV 
late  king  of  Prussia  raised  his  arm  against  tk 
hierarchy  of  the  Church  in  bis  dooiinioBB,  ui  ; 
imprisoned  two  of  her  most  estimable  prelals; 
but  the  spirit  of  the  people  being  aroused  by  tbes 
acts  of  religious  t^nny,  the  present  king  vs 
necessitated  to  relinquish  the  principles  of  he 
father.  The  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerbad 
have  also  evinced,  of  late  years,  the  intolenit 
spirit  of  the  first  reformers.  The  Protestaat  si-  > 
nisters,  who  went  from  our  own  country  to  tk 
islands  of  the  South  Seas,  have  used  all  tbeir 
efforts  to  arouse  a persecuting  spirit  amoagfte 
barbarians  over  whom  they  hsd  gained  infisesoe;  . 
and  the  French  Catholic  missionaries  to  Ibatc  ' 
islands  have  been  made  to  experience,  by  tbeif  ; 
snfierings,  how  effectually  they  succeeded. 

But  if  Catholics  have  rejoiced  at  witnessiiig 
more  moderate  principles  prevail  in  Knglasd  ud 
Prussia,  they  will  douMIess  experience  increased 
delight,  upon  learning  that  the  principles  of  tole- 
ration are  being  extended  to  their  brethren  is 
the  Protestant  kingdoms  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
Over  these  Lutheranism  has  prevailed  since  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  system  of  belief.  The  Catholics  a 
Swe^  and  Norway  were  in  an  especial  maa- 
ner  objects  of  aversion  to  the  govemmeDt,  aad 
laws  were  enacted  against  them  which  rivalled 
those  which  stained  the  statute  book  of  EnglaBd. 
The  clergy  were  exiled;  the  faifoful  were  fer- 
bidden  to  assemble  for  religious  purposes;  foey 
were  required  to  attend  the  Protestant  worship!, 
and  to  have  the  sacraments  administered  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  the  Lutbeian  service.  But 
after  full  three  hundred  years  of  trials  and  perse- 
; cutions,  we  find  by  a notice  in  the  ministerial 
; journal  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  that  more 
tolerant  principles  begin  to  prevail  in  that  remote 
! country : that  religious  privileges  to  a certain  ex- 
I tent,  have,  during  foe  present  year,  been  extended 
to  the  Catholics.  The  Catholics  in  the  city  ^ 
Christiania  have  been  pennitted  to  build  a churcli, 
to  have  their  own  pastor,  to  assemble  pabbcly 
for  divine  worship,  and  to  have  the  sacrmineBts 
of  Baptism  and  Matrimony  performed  according 
: to  the  rites  of  their  own  Church.  They  are  not 
allowed,  however,  to  hM  public  processions. 
In  cases  of  mixed  marriage,  foe  oeremonien  mnst 
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be  performed  by  the  Latheran  minifiter,  and  the 
Catholic  party  ia  required  to  si^  a certificate, 
that  be  will  raise  the  children  in  the  Protest- 
ant faith,  and  prevent  his  spouse  from  becoming 
a Catholic,  in  case  she  should  desire  to  embrace 
the  ancient  faith.  The  priest  is  forbidden  to  re- 
ceive any  Lutheran  info  the  Catholic  Church. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  he  must  present  to  the 
civil  magistrate  a list  of  the  marriages,  births, 
and  deaths. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  decree  in  favor 
of  the  Catholics  of  Norway.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the 
harbinger  of  future  good.  As  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  the  hierarchy  has  been  preserved,  we 
may  hope  that  this  emancipation  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  will  be  attended  by  benefits  no  less  con- 
spicuous than  those  which  are  daily  developed 
iu  England.  Already  one  minister  of  distin- 
guished talents  in  Sweden  has  lately  inculcated 
the  insufficiency  of  the  Bible  alone  as  the  rule 
of  Faith,  but  he  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred 
of  the  established  church. 

A Swedish  journal  observes  that  Rev;  Mr. 
Palmer,  of  Oxford,  was  expected  at  Stockholm. 
The  object  of  his  visit,  it  la  conjectured,  is  to 
persuade  the  Lutheran  church  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  to  embrace  the  principles  of  Oxford,  and 
to  form  a union  with  the  church  of  England.  As 
yet  we  are  to  learn  the  success  he  has  met  with. 

The  Sandwich  Islands. — We  have  had 
banded  to  us  a letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh, 
one  of  the  persecuted  priests  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  dated  at  Kdnai  Koioa,  1843,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extracts : 

The  number  of  image  wmMppert  (so  the 
misnamed  orthodox  missionaries  of  New  Eng- 
land, in  the  plenitude  of  their  zeal,  are  pleased 
to  term  us)  in  this  Archipelago  is  about  ten 
thousand,  and  I confidently  trust,  that  ere  long, 
the  members  of  our  holy  religion  here  will  dou- 
ble that  number.  Yes,  truth  must  prevail,  and 
cant  and  bigotry,  which  have  for  several  years 
reigned  triump^nt  in  these  islands,  must  neces- 
sarily yield  to  the  superior  power  of  that  Church 
which  is  the  * pillar  and  ground  of  truth.’ 

You  will  confer  additional  favors  on  our  mis- 
sion if  you  could  send  a few  good  controversial 
books.  Milner’s  End  of  Controversy  has  al- 
ready, with  God’s  grace,  made  some  converts 
from  Protestantiim  amongst  our  foreign  resi- 
dents, but  T have  only  one  copy  of  that  admira- 
ble work,  which  I lend  to  those  whom  I find  in- 
clined sincerely  to  seek  after  truth.”— Besf.  Pilot, 

The  Rev.  Father  db  Smbt  abroad. — We 
translate  the  annexed  interesting  paragraph,  in 
regard  to  this  excellent  man,  fiom  the  Paris 
VJStmi  do  la  ReUgion  of  the  9tb  September. 


“The Rev.  Father  de  Smet  who  left  this  city 
for  Rome  on  the  lOtb-df  August,  returned  some 
days  since.  His  jcfirney  was  marked  by  an  in- 
cident worth  noting^- 

“Going  down  the  Rhone,  on  the  11th  of  Au- 
gust, in  the  steamboat  which  runs  between  Ly- 
ons and  Avignon,  a yoAipg  man  with  his  head 
fuH  of  the  notions  of  aA4.  Michelet  and  Quinet 
undertook  to  repeat  Uie  usual  inyectives  of  these 
geutlemen  against  the  Jesuit ^1lN||^ystander, 
who  appeared  to  be  about  forty- five  ySSfUd^re, 
stout  and  apparently  a Belgian,  grave  and  modSht 
in  his  demeanor,  was  among  the  few  who  pre-^ 
served  silence.  At  length,  addressing  himself 
to  the  young  declaimer,  he  said  with  a winning 
mildness  of  tone  and  manner : ‘ My  friend^  1 am 
a Jeauit,  [At  this  avowal  all  eyes  were  turned 
upon  the  speaker.]  1 have  been  one  for  three 
and  twenty  years,  and  if  there  were  one  word 
of  truth  in  all  you  have  just  said,  I should  never 
have  been  so  long  a member  of  the  order;  on 
the  contrary,  I should  quit  it  at  once.  [Here 
there  was  a general  and  strong  sensation  among 
the  passengers,  who  came  crowding  round,  from 
all  parts  of  the  boat.]  Your  tirade  was  a tissue 
of  misstatements.  If  such  are  the  sentiments 
which  the  mniverstly  puts  into  the  months  of  her 
students,  no  wonder  that  all  France  is  fiwt  be- 
coming disgusted  with  the  university  monopoly, 
no  wonder  that  she  is  demanding,  together  with 
the  freedom  of  teaching,  the  right  of  religious 
education,  and  that  the  Jesuits  begin  to  ^ so 
generally  chosen  by  parents,  as  they  have  been 
already  by  the  many  families  who  send  their 
children  to  the  colleges  of  Fribourg,  of  Bruge- 
lette,  and  other  similar  establishments.  These 
institutioDS,  spacious  as  they  are,  can  scarcely 
accommodate  the  pupils  who  flock  to  them  from 
all  quarters ; so  that  the  question  is  becoming  to 
the  university  one  of  money  and  profit  and  loss ; 
nothing  else.  I am  aware,  gentlemen,  that  it  is 
the  commonest  thing  in  the  world  to  find  the 
Jesuits  attacked  by  persons  who  know  nothing 
about  them,  and  1 have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
case  in  the  present  instance.  I am,  probably, 
the  first  Jesuit  the  most  of  you  have  ever  seen.’ 

“ All  the  by-ataoders,  not  excepting  the  oldest 
among  them,  confessed  very  good  hnmoredly, 
that  it  was  so. 

“ To  cover  bis  defbat,  the  young  man  insisted 
that  there  were  among  the  Jesuits  many  conspi- 
rators and  political  incendiaries ; and  quoted  in 
proof  of  this  the  assertions  of  the  newspapers. 
The  good  father  replied,  that,  in  the  first  place, 
if  any  persons  of  that  description  were  discovered 
in  the  order,  they  were  expelled  forthwith,  and, 
in  the  next  place,  that  if  for  every  falsehood  as-  . 
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serted  by  the  newspaper,  « handful  ©f  sand 
were  cast  into  the  Rhone.lhi  boat  which  was  at 
the  moment  making  such  hMway,  would  reiy 
soon  ran  aground. 

“The  laugh  was  nof^Qti  the  side  of  the  Je- 
suit; a thousand  apologias  were  offered,  a thou- 
sand expressions  of  kii^ess  and  good-will,  and 
every  body  in  the^iOlft  (which  by  this  time 
included  almos^^^  passenger  on  board)  was 
anxious  who  could  the  priest  be  ?* 

“ O^ome  they  were  not  long  in  finding  out 
that  he  was  Father  de  Smet,  a Belgian  Jesuit, 
find  a missionary  among  the  Flat  Head  Indians, 
whom  he  had  converted.  They  learned  also 
from  the  impressive,  but  simple  narrative  of  the 
good  father,  that  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  his 
labors  had  been  crowned  with  the  same  magnifi- 
cent results,  which  the  philosophers  of  Europe 
could  not  help  recognixing  and  admiring  in  the 
republics  of  Paraguay.  Further  details  of  the 
greatest  interest  respecting  the  North  American 
Indians  and  the  incredible  toils  of  the  Catholic 
missionaries  in  their  efforts  to  convert  and  civil* 
ize  them,  soon  won  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  the  whole  company. 

“ The  missionary  happened  to  speak  of  a war 
dress  of  an  Indian  chief  with  all  its  accoutre- 
ments, &c.,  complete,  which  he  was  bringing  as 
a present  to  the  superior-general  of  his  order; 
and  on  all  sides  there  was  a most  lively  desire  to 
see  such  a curiosity.  The  good  fiither  consented 
at  once,  and  the  captain  of  the  boat  was  kind 
enough  to  have  the  baggage  searched  which 
contained  the  package.  The  dress  had  belonged 
to  a warrior  more  than  rix  feet  in  height,  a great 
chief  of  the  Black  Feet,  slain  in  battle  by  the 
Flat  H$ad$^  who  presented  the  spoils  to  their 
missionary.  Its  novelty  and  beauty  were  the 
theme  of  general  admiration.*’ — Frcemm't  Jour, 

Massacee  or  the  NestorianJ.— The  sad 
tidings  of  the  massacre  of  the  Nestorians  by  the 
Mahommedan  Pacha,  in  combination  with  the 
Kurdish  chiefs,  in  the  mountains  near  Mosul, 
are  confirmed.  The  jealousy  and  fears  of  the 
Pacha  were  excited  by  the  report  of  the  erection 
of  fortresses  in  the  mountains  by  the  Nestorians, 
prompted  by  American  missionaries.  Mr.  Bad- 
ger, sent  by  the  bishop  of  London,  is  said  to  have 
used  his  infiuence  with  the  Pacha  to  eject  the 
Americans.  The  same  allegation,  with  less 
semblance  of  truth,  is  made  as  to  the  French 
Catholic  missionaries.  But  it  is  beyond  all  cre- 
dibility that  either  instigated  4he  Mahommedan 
to  the  sanguinary  act.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
that  the  American  missionaries  suggested  to  the 
mountaineers  ideas  of  independence,  which  pro^ 
voked  the  fury  of  the  Turk,  so  that  these  poor 


people  have  fallen  victims  to  the  ralaskMiaries ; \ 
for  which  reason  a London  paptt*  observes,  ftnt  ! 
it  would  be  happy  for  them,  if  they  bad  never 
been  visited  by  missionaries. — OsMoKc  HerM. 

Ah  Avostate  Priest. — ^Rev.  Henry  L.  Ox- 
ley, lately  a Dominican  friar  in  England,  hss 
apostatixed  from  the  Catholic  fidtii,  on  account  ) 
of  pecuniary  embarrassraents,  for  which  the  | 
convent  in  which  he  resided  would  not  become  j 
responsible.  We  mention  this  eircnmstasce,  | 
beamse  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Oxloy  has  alreadj  ; 
been  noticed  with  apparent  satisfaction  by  cer- 
tain Protestant  journals.  If  they  can  find  any 
cause  for  self  gratulation  in  the  acqoisitioad 
such  individuals,  who  were  not  in  good  repute 
among  Catholics,  and  who  left  the  Church  from  : 
worldly  motives,  they  are  welcome  to  it.  Whit 
a contrast  between  the  conversions  of  the  Ox-  ' 
ford  divines  and  other  Tractarian  clergymca  af  - 
the  Church  of  En^and,  to  the  Catholic  foitb,  and 
that  of  certain  priests  to  a Protestant  sect ! The  : 
Spencers,  the  Sibthorps,  the  Talbots,  the  Smiths,  | 
nmde  a sacrifice  of  many  hundreds  a year  by  he-  ; 
coming  Catholics,  and  enjoyed  at  that  a ! 
good  reputation  among  their  friends;  but  the  j 
Oxleys  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  j 
have  abandoned  Catholicity  for  the  loaves  and  ' 
fishes,  to  place  themselves  in  a more  comibeta-  j 
hie  position.  It  is  easy  to  judge  which  of  the  ; 
two  calculations  is  more  conformable  to  the  spirit  ' 
of  Christianity;  for  its  Divine  Founder  has  de- 
clared that  his  “ kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.* 

Calumny.— The  foreign  papers  inforaa  os 
that  the  pretended  decree  of  the  Inquisition  at 
Ancona  against  the  Jews  is  a fabrication.  The 
anticatbolic  journals  in  this  country  have  circa- 
lated  the  slander ; it  remsins  to  he  seen  whether 
a due  regard  for  truth  and  justice  will  lead  them 
to  retract  it. 

Lonorvitt. — A Carmelite  nun  died  lately  at 
Placencia,  in  Spain,  aged  one  hundred  and  e^ht 
years.  She  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Philip  Y,  Fer- 
dinand VI,  Charles  III,  Charles  IV,  and  Fmdi- 
nand  VII.  She  also  witnessed  tho  reigns  of 
nine  Popes.  She  had  been  seven^-nins  jeaii 
in  the  cloister. — TakUl.  - 

DOMESTIC.  i 

Archdiocbss  or  Baltimore. — The  cocmer  ^ 
stone  of  a new  church  was  laid  at  Havre  de  i 
Grace,  on  the  6th  of  October,  by  Rev.  James 
Reid,  pastor  of  St  Ignatius’,  near  the  Hjckoiy. 

Dxocess  or  Boston.— On  Sunday  the  1st  of 
October,  a church  at  Cabotville,  Massachusetts, 
was  dedicated  by  the  Rt  Rev.  Dr.  Fenwick. 

The  Freeman’s  Journal  or  N.  T. — The 
assault  made  upon  the  Catholic  pcqMilatkMi  of  ^ 
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Baltimore  in  a late  number  of  the  above-men- 
tioned paper,  by  a Philadelphia  correspondent, 
required  and  would  also  have  elicited  from  us  a 
word  in  self-defence,  had  not  the  Catholic  He- 
rald furnished  a correct  statement  of  facts, 
together  with  some  just  and  severe  strictures 
upon  the  unmeaning  production  to  which  it  re- 
plies. Whether  the  writer  of  this  article  were 
actuated  by  a censurable  spirit  or  not,  is  a matter 
of  no  moment  except  to  himself.  His  motives, 
let  them  have  been  what  they  may,  are  no  jus- 
tification of  the  false  charges  preferred  against 
the  Catholic  laity  of  the  Metropolitan  city.  If 
however  he  it  to  be  exculpated  from  improper 
motives,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  having  un- 
dertaken to  write  upon  a topic  about  which  he 
is  wofully  uninformed,  and  having  adopted  a 
mode  of  delivering  his  lessons,  which  was  very 
unwise,  particularly  as  they  were  altogether 
uncalled  for,  he  is  taxable  with  ignorance  and 
imprudence,  two  faults  that  totally  disqualify 
him  as  a correspondent  of  the  public  press. 
Upon  the  writings  of  such  men  we  have  reason 
to  look  with  suspicion. 

In  quoting  the  remarks  of  the  Herald,  we 
must  observe  that  our  New  York  cotemporary 
also  has  published  them,  Oct.  28tb,  and  although 
he  has  passed  rather  slightly,  in  his  prefatory  ob- 
servations, over  the  &lse  and  absurd  statements 
of  his  correspondent,  we  consider  his  language 
an  unequivocal  evidence  of  an  honorable  return 
ad  melioremfirugem, 

**  BalUmore  and  Philadelphia. — ^Tbe  last  num- 
ber of  the  New  Fork  FreemaiCt  Journal  contains 
an  extremely  silly  and  mischievous  letter  from  a 
Philadelphia  correspondent,  who  most  unjustly 
satirizes  Baltimore  and  its  respectable  Catholic 
laity.  To  those  who  know  that  city,  the  injus- 
tice is  manifest.  The  College  of  St.  Mary,  the 
Convents  of  the  Visitation  and  of  Mount  Car- 
mel, the  Hospital  and  Infirmary,  the  House  of 
the  Colored  Oblates,  are  institutions  which  prove 
Baltimore  to  be  far  ahead  of  our  city  in  Catholic 
establishments.  The  number  of  churches  erected 
during  the  administration  of  the  present  vene- 
rated metropolitan,  is  considerable,  and  several 
are  in  progress  of  erection.  St.  Peter’s,  which 
is  being  built,  will,  we  are  informed,  be  a 
splendid  edifice,  and  St.  John’s  of  the  Kedemp- 
torlsts  is  a magnificent  Gothic  structure.  The 
progress  of  our  holy  religion  there  is  most  con- 
soling, and  such  as  might  well  be  expected  from 
the  edifying  piety  and  untiring  zeal  of  her 
clergy.  The  seminary  is  a tower  of  strength 
for  the  Catholic  religion,  under  the  direction  of 
a venerable  body  of  ecclesiastics,  which  has 
furnished  our  hierarchy  with  its  brightest  orna- 


ments, besides  formiitg  to  the  sacred  ministry  a 
large  portion  of  those  who  exercise  it.  The 
parochial  clergy  eamlate  their  zeal,  aud  the 
piety  of  the  faithfu^is  promoted  by  spiritual  re- 
treats given  in  the  Metropolitan  church,  and  in 
St.  Vincent’s  and  elsewhere.  Of  the  generosity 
of  the  laity  we  need  norther  evidence  than  the 
number  of  churches  eWcted,  or  in  progress  of 
erection,  and  the  various  Ibstitutions  fostered 
and  sustained.  Numerous  conversions  to  our 
faitli  have  also  taken  place.  The^7  afesl  other 
undeniable  facts,  which  we  omit,  prove  mat  tba 
progress  of  religion  has  been  great,  especially 
during  the  administration  of  the  present  arch- 
bishop, who  has  introduced  into  the  diocess  the 
zealous  congregation  of  the  Holy  Redeemer,  and 
has  adopted  measures  for  establishing  the  broth- 
ers of  the  Christian  schools,  besides  extending 
to  the  city  religions  institutions  previously  es- 
tablished in  other  parts.  In  all  that  is  Catholic, 
Baltimore  is  far  beyond  Philadelphia,  and  al- 
though we  aspire  to  rival  her,  and  if  possible, 
surpass  her  in  works  of  charity,  we  freely  ac- 
knowledge her  superiority,  and  envy  not  the  pri- 
vileges of  her  see,  but  rather  desire  their  in- 
crease. Not  only  should  her  metropolitan  rights 
remain  sacred,  but  she  must  of  right  be  invested 
with  the  primacy,  when  it  may  please  the  holy 
see  to  erect  other  metropolitan  churches  in  the 
south  or  west,  as  may  be  the  case  at  no  very 
distant  period. 

We  must  express  our  surprise  that  the  editor 
of  the  Freeman*$  Journal  should  have  inserted 
the  silly  production,  and  treated,  even  in  jest,  of 
the  removal  of  the  metropolitical  privileges, 
which  was  not  at  all  mentioned  by  the  writer ; 
especially  when  publishing  a homily  on  editorial 
responsibility  for  the  benefit  of  all  Catholic 
editors.” 

Religious  Ob  debs. — Very  Rev.  G.  J.  Wil- 
son has  been  appointed  provincial  of  the  Do- 
minican order  in  the  United  States,  and  Veiy 
Rev.  James  Vandevelde,  superior  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of 
the  Union. 

CoNsisTBNCT  AGAIN. — ^The  Banner  of  the 
Cross,  October  28tb,  has  the  liberality  to  admit, 
that  *<  the  Roman  communion  is  a branch  of  the 
universal  Church,”  and  a few  columns  after,  it 
declares  that  **  Romanism  has  many  and  awful 
errors.”  We  think  after  this  that  even  dmeniers 
may  have  a chance  of  being  recognized  by  the 
Banner  as  a portion  of  the  true  Church.  In 
fact,  if  Bishops  Mcllvaine  and  Doane  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  denomination  in  the  United 
States,  are  proclaiming  opinions  diametrically 
opposite  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  are  still  ^ 
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united  in  the  sacred  and  wcious  bonds  of  unity, 
why  may  not  the  Metrai^ts,  Presbyterians, 
Friends,  Unitarians,  and  otwfs  lay  claim  to  the 
honor  of  contributing  fold  tuuUr  ont 

shepherd?  The  bishopi  above  mentioned  difier 
from  each  other,  and  very  significantly  and  very 
pointedly  state  their  disitoreement  on  such  mat- 
ters as  justification,^ll^mal  regeneration,  and 
other  topics  wh|pftpV^he  time  of  the  reforma- 
tion were  darned  of  vital  importance ; but  we 
all  kneagfflF  these  questions  have  lost  that  grave 
aspect  which  they  originally  bore ; tbe  lapse  of 
time  has  worn  away  tbe  interest  they  once  poa- 
sessed,  and  to  entertain  contrary  views  respect- 
ing them  is  at  the  present  day  no  obstacle  to  a 
perfect  harmony  in  the  faith ! ! We  have  every 
reason  therefore  to  believe,  that  the  various 
sects  to  which  we  have  alluded,  would  not  be 
discarded  from  the  privileges  of  fellowship  by 
our  £pisc<q)aiian  brethren.  If  some  of  them 
cannot  square  their  ideas  with  those  of  episco- 
pacy, they  flatter  themselves  at  least  that  they 
eqjoy  under  another  name,  the  same  ecclesias- 
tic mission  and  jurisdiction  as  their  Episoopa- 
lian  churchmen.  If  some  do  not  admit  the  re- 
generative effect  of  baptism,  well,  what  matters 
it  ? Episcopalian  bishops  themselves  are  divided 
upon  the  question,  and  are  still  of  one  mind; 
lihy  should  the  other  sects  therefore  suffer  any 
apprehensiona  ? They  have  the  more  reason  to 
be  cheered  by  the  liberal  condescension  of  cer- 
tain editors,  as  of  late  a striking  similarity  has 
manifested  itself  between  the  happy  and  uni- 
versally satisfoctory  proceedings  of  Episcopalian 
conventions  and  Presbyterian  presbyteries.  If 
Drs.  Smith  and  Anthon  of  New  York  are 
alarmed  at  the  dreadful  assumptions  of  authority 
by  a clerical  officer.  Bishop  Breckenridge  of 
Baltimore  is  not  less  despondent  about  the  con- 
dition and  fate  of  the  true  church  established  by 
Calvin,  as  we  gather  from  tbe  following  com- 
ments of  that  gentleman  regarding  the  late 
meeting  in  Baltimore. 

**  It  is  not,  by  any  means,  our  purpose  to  write 
a commentary  on  the  doings  of  tbe  last  Assem- 
bly. We  deeply  regret  the  necessity  which 
seems  laid  upon  us  to  say  a word  touching  any 
part  of  them,  and  are  more  and  more  anxious, 
and,  if  Ood  permit,  more  and  more  resolved  to 
withdraw  from  a struggle,  which,  during  thir- 
teen years,  we  have  zealously  and  unflinchingly 


maintained  for  a faith  and  order  which  new  dis- 
asters constantly  compromit,  and  which  it  seeois 
to  be  tbe  will  of  heaven  to  permit  to  be  endless- 
ly endangered,  if  not  betrayed.  Oh  ! that  God 
would  pity  his  poor,  misgoverned,  misguided 
church.** 

We  cannot  forbear  congratulating  the  Bonner 
of  the  Cross,  on  the  enlargement  of  his  bounds 
of  charity,  which  must  affiml  no  little  pleasure 
to  our  separated  brethren  of  every  opiaioo. 

ji  propos ; speaking  of  charity,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  suggest  to  the  editor  of  the  Banner,  the 
non  seqsdUr  of  his  illogical  and  inconsistent  re- 
marks in  relation  to  the  words  Rommnist,  Paput, 
&c.  He  seems  to  think  that  because  he  con- 
siders the  word  Romanist  a proper  designatkHi 
for  Catholics,  and  because  Bishop  Griswold  looks 
iipon  the  word  papist  in  tbe  same  light,  there- 
fare  the  Catholic  body  should  accept  the  appel- 
lations. If  individuals  have  a right  to  nick-name 
tbe  great  majority  of  the  Christian  world,  why 
does  the  editor  of  the  Banner  comphun  of  the 
word  ptueyisM  which  all  the  world  give  to  a 
small  party  in  England?  We  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  he  will,  on  reflection,  acknowledge  it 
to  be  inconsistent  with  bis  own  principles,  to 
impose  upon  the  more  numerous  body  of  Chris- 
tians, names  which  they  disown,  and  that  it  is 
equally  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  true 
courtesy  and  charity. 

OBITUARY. 

Died  on  the  20th  of  August,  at  the  college  of 
St  Mary’s,  Barrens,  Peny  Co.  Mo.  Rev.  John 
Larkin,  C.  M.  He  had  been  ordained  one  year 
before,  end  during  his  short  ministry  was  distiA- 
guisbed  for  bis  zeal  and  piety. — Oath,  Cahmet. 

On  tbe  27tb  of  August,  Rev.  Abraham  Back- 
ers, subdeacon,  a native  of  Hrdland,  aged 
twenty-seven  years.  The  deceased  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Sodety  of  Jesus,  at  Grand  Coteau, 
La.— ibid. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  Rev.  Robert  Doogan, 
pastor  of  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  aged  thirty 
years.  A zealous  and  active  laborer  in  the  holy 
ministry,  his  death  excited  tbe  profoundest  re- 
grets of  the  flock  that  he  had  served. — Prop, 
Cathol, 

On  tbe  22th  September,  Mr.  John  Morrin,  a 
novice  of  tbe  Dominican  order,  at  St  Rose 
convent,  Ky.  aged  twenty-four  years. 
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jSn  Oraium,dehvered  befiretke  PenMylmmia  Ca-  elegance  of  its  exccutiS^,  and  the  satisfaction  it 

iholie  Total  jSbstinenco  Society,  July  4th,  1848,  has  given,  we  state  tl^  J.  Murphy,  the 

by  Wm.  Geo.  Bead,  LL  J).,  of  Baltimore.  a^nt,  has  not  been  able  to  the  increasing 


We  owe  an  apology  to  the  learned  and  elo-  ; demand  for  the  work.  This  we^gre  glad  of, 
quent  author  of  the  above  oration,  for  not  no-  ; both  for  the  reward  which  the  publisfyi^reaps  for 
ticing  at  an  earlier  period,  his  very  interesting  ; a faithful  undertaking,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the 
production.  By  some  mischance  his  discourse  : anxiety  of  the  Catholics  of  Baltimore  to  supply 
found  its  way  into  our  hands  only  a few  days  themselves  with  a family  edition  of  the  holy  Bible, 
since.  Nothing  has  yet  fallen  from  this  gentle-  : Commentorative  dueouru  on  the  qccaeion  of  the 
man's  pen,  that  we  would  not  cheerfully  com-  I death  of  the  Rev.  F.  P.  W,  Greenwood.  By 
mend  for  its  classic  elegance,  its  originality  and  Oeo.  W.  Bumap.  Delivered  Sept.  17,  1843. 
strength  of  conception,  its  purity  and  beauty  of  : This  discourse,  like  every  thing  emanating 

style,  and  in  general  its  sound  views.  The  pre-  : from  the  same  source,  is  illustrative  of  the  prac- 
aent  effort  abounds  in  all  these  marks  of  a finish-  ;;  tical  good  sense  of  the  author,  and  awakens  in 
ed  orator.  We  give  the  following  extract  as  an  ; its  details  a lively  and  mournful  interest  in  all 
evidence  of  the  high  moral  tone  which  charac-  that  relateeto  the  subject  of  its  commemoration, 
terizes  the  whole  oration,  and  unite  with  the  i The  author,  however,  will  not  expect  us  to 
author  in  asking  for  it  the  dispassionate  conside-  ^ adopt  or  commend  such  of  his  opinions  as  refer 
ration  of  every  patriot.  \ to  Catholic  usages  or  points  of  Christian  doc- 

**  1 hesitate  not  to  declare,  and  (considering  I trine.  The  veneration  which  the  Church  ac- 
at  whose  invitatioo  1 am  here)  the  remark  will  | cords  to  her  saints  elicits  his  warm  approval, 
not,  I trust,  be  offensively  obtruded — but  at  every  | He  can  even  appreciate  the  feeling,  (<*  which  in 
personal  risk,  I fearlessly  commend  it  to  the  die-  | darker  ages  was  exaggerated  into  superstition,”) 
passionate  consideration  of  every  thinking  pa-  | of  reverence  for  every  memorial  connected  with 
triot,  whom  my  feeble  voice  may  reach — that  the  | holy  men.  This  is  a reflection  very  politely 
only  permanent  security  for  American  liberty  i made  on  a pious  usage,  a rebuke  sweetened 
will  be  found  in  a more  general  investigation  of  with  a kiss,  a concession  which  almost  makes  us 
the  authority  and  obedience  to  the  teaching  of  ; believe,  that  the  authot  thought  more  favorably 
that  Divine  Beligion,  which,  in  her  unchanging  than  he  even  spoke  of  this  good  and  ancient 
and  unchangeable  dogmas,  her  steady  discipline.  Catholic  custom,  and  that  in  his  heart  he  con- 
and  sacramental  aids,  involves  the  elements  of  all  sidered  it  no  superstition  at  all.  As  Catholics 
true  morality,  all  sound  politics,  all  abiding  civi-  we  deny  that  there  is  any  superstition  in  making 
llzation.  Which,  as  she  was  the  only  power  to  ;!  pilgrimages  to  the  spots  which  virtue  has  sane- 
tame  the  brute  fury  of  kings  and  nobles,  in  times  ; tified,  or  bearing  away  the  dost  on  which  holy 
of  feudal  tyranny,  so  is  the  only  one  that  can  men  have  trodden,  and  assure  the  author  that 
restrain  the  irregular  passions  of  the  multitude,  this  fancied  extravagance  of  the  middle  ages  (he 
in  an  age  of  universal  suffrage ; a religion  not  of  I might  have  traced  it  back  to  the  days  of  the 
speculative  opinion  but  of  explicit  doctrine  and  ; Saviour  himselO*  i>  stiU  cherished  and  perpe- 
positive  precept;  which  leaves  not  man  the  in-  tuated  by  us  as  a consoling^ and  most  reasonable 
terested  judge  of  his  own  defaults  or  obligations,  i duty.  Indeed  we  see  the  sick  pastor  whose  in- 
but,  following  him  from  the  rebukes  and  exhor-  teresting  history  the  discourse  commemorates, 
tations  of  the  confessional,  to  the  solitude  of  the  ; busied  in  his  last  illness,  in  carving  little  crosses 
closet,  bids  him  tremble  there  for  the  unatoned  :>  of  different  materials,  as  memorials  and  relics 
public  wrong  in  which  he  may  have  shared,  as  for  those  he  cherished,  and  from  whom  he  felt 
for  the  private  injury  for  which  he  cowers  in  he  was  soon  to  be  severed.  Now,  we  cannot 
undivide<l  responsibility — which  recognises  no  see,  that  they  who  preserve  these  tokens  of 
I bankrupt  or  insolvent  law — w|iich  absolves  from  j;  their  departed  friend,  exhibit  less  of  «the  su- 
I no  repudiation.”  ; perstition  of  the  darker  ages,”  than  the  people 

Sadlier*8  Family  Bible.  New  York.  of  those  ages  themselves,  who  would  pilgrim  to 

This  republication  has  reached  its  sixth  num-  : the  grave  of  a good  man,  and  bear  away  the  dust 
L ber,  and  as  the  best  evidence  we  can  offer  of  flie  : on  which  he  had  trodden.  Indeed  it  seems  from 
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the  discourse  before  us,'th|it  the  deceased  pastor 
did  alarm  some  friends  belief  that  he  was 
a Catholic,  from  the  fact  oteistributing  crosses 
among  bis  friends.  Xittfli^larm  however  the 
author  quiets,  and  pnjEunces  his  reverend  as- 
sociate Catholic,  on IjT  in  extending  **  fellowship 
to  all,**  and  claiming  fellowship  with  all  the 
true  disciples  of  Chpelf  of  every  name  and  de- 
nomination, wlMT^Sroved  their  discipleship  by 
\ bearing  the  ^age  of  their  master.*’  We  do  not 
know4ti^  we  are  theologians  enough  to  com- 
: prehend  this  definition  of  a Catholic,  but  if  we 
do,  we  infer  frond  it,  that  no  man  can  be  a 
Catholic,  unless  he  belongs  to  all  the  Christian 
denominations  at  once,  and  that  to  be  truly 
Catholic  you  must  combine  all  the  harmonious 
ingredients  of  Catholic  and  Mormon,  Covenan- 
ters and  Shaking  Quakers,  Episcopalian  and 
New  Jerusalemite,  and  of  all  other  creeds,  until 
the  picture  would  make  us  look  like  religious 
centaurs,  or  like  the  painter*s  non-descript, 
••deeinei  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  tupeme.'* 
And  from  what  follows  we  should  judge  that  this 
combination  makes  up  what  is  called  the  Inde- 
pendent Church  of  Baltimore.  Not  that  any  one 
man  has  all  the  varieties,  but  that  the  units  who 
possess  all  the  varieties  make  up  one  Catholic 
independent  whole. 


jS  Key  to  Unfvereal  Hietory  Ithutraied,  or  the 
Stream  of  Time  made  visible,  ifc.  Edited  by 
S.  G.  Goodrich.  N.  York.  D.  Appleton. 
This  is  the  title  of  a book  that  is  sold  is  tn 
accompaniment  to  an  historical  map,  called  the 
Stream  of  Time,  and  is  intended  to  focilitate  the 
use  of  the  chart,  by  giving  some  insight  into  the 
events  that  are  noted  on  it.  The  reader  woald 
of  course  expect,  that  within  the  limits  of  85 
pages  12mo,  the  author  could  merely  glaiice  it 
the  more  prominent  and  interesting  fkts  whicb 
history  records ; but  strange  to  say,  be  has  toned 
away  from  these  to  devote  a long  essay  on  tbe 
Inquisition  in  Spain,  while  not  a woid  issaidof 
the  equally  cruel  inquisitions  practised  in  Eig* 
land  and  the  American  colonies,  by  the  reiy 
ancestors  of  the  author  himself  We  ask  lD0l^ 
over  why  should  a subject  like  this,  tbe  recollec- 
tion of  which  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  Pro- 
testantism, be  so  inappropriately  and  so  inaceo- 
rately  treated  in  a book  of  this  descriptios?  Per- 
haps we  should  be  satisfied  with  the  reply,  that 
the  author  is  Mr.  S.  G.  Goodrich,  or  Peter  Par- 
ley, of  notorious  memory  as  a slanderer  of  tbe 
Catholic  religion.  While  we  recommend  tbe 
Historical  Map,  we  caution  tbe  GathoUe  cod- 
munity  against  the  purchase  of  tbe  book  which 
accompanies  it. 


EDITORIAL  REMARKS. 


Iw  approaching  the  close  of  the  present  year’s 
publication,  which  will  terminate  with  the  issue 
of  our  next  number,  it  may  not  be  amiss  on  our 
p^,  to  state,  and  it  roav  be  gratifying  to  our 
friends,  to  learn  that  further  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  enhance  the  usefulness  and  interest 
of  the  Magazine.  Gentlemen  among  the  clergy 
and  laity,  who  rank  high  in  point  of  talents,  eru- 
dition, and  literary  accomplishment,  have  pledged 
their  assistance  in  contributing  to  the  pages  of 
our  periodical,  and  we  confidently  promise  its 
patrons,  during  the  ensuing  year,  a still  more 
instructive  ana  entertaining  series  than  has  yet 
been  furnished.  We  are  happy  to  inform  them 
that  tbe  publisher  is  not  deficient  on  his  part  in 
endeavoring  to  invest  the  work  with  additional 
merit,  with  respect  to  its  mechanical  and  oma- 
menUi  arrangements,  and  he  has  already  pro- 
vided a beautiful  mezzotint  engraving  tor  the 
opening  number  of  the  next  volume.  Every 
thing,  in  short,  will  be  done  to  render  the  Maga- 
zine of  the  coming  year  superior  in  its  attrac- 
tions to  the  volumes  that  have  preceded  it. 

i We  have  received  lately  several  valuable  pa- 

im- 


Sers,  which  will  be  placed  before  the  readenn 
ue  time.  Among  them  we  may  mention 
Jfuiy  Margaret,  an  interesting  sketch  from  w- 
tish  history ; Richard  Crashaw,  an  outline  of  uU> 
Catholic  poet,  with  specimens  from  bis 
The  Reclaimed,  a spirited  and  entertaininff^w, 
showing  the  force  of  early  impressions; 
iion  in  Rome,  a review  of  an  excellent  w^^ 
the  eternal  city;  and  tbe  (geography  and  Ckrene- 
logy  of  Niagara,  a scientific  essay  on  that  won- 
der of  nature.  The  Reclaimed,  is  the  first  con- 
tribution of  a pen  that  promises  a rich  store  o 
gratification  to  the  readers  of  the  Maga»®**  . 

It  would  afford  us  pleasure  to  insert  tbe  Jam 
poem  which  was  kindly  sent  to  us  by  * 
ole  ecclesiastic  of  the  west,  and  for 
must  express  our  acknowledgments;  r 

would  be  unintelligible  to  the  great 
our  readers,  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  toom 

The  article  on  the  Pointed  style 
for  which  we  are  thankful  to  the 
some  valuable  hints,  and  will  appev,  withso 
sHght  modification,  at  an  early  period. 
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Rtminiscences  of  Rome:  or  a Religious,  Moral, 
and  Literary  Vmo  of  the  Eternal  City,  in 
a series  of  Letters,  addressed  to  a Friend  m 
England.  B7  a Member  of  the  Arcadian 
Academy.  2 vols.  12mo.  London,  1840. 

k. 

Mother  of  arte ! its  once  ofarms ; hand 
Was  then  oor  gaardian,  and  is  still  oar  guide. 

Parent  of  our  religi<ui ! whom  the  wide 
Nations  have  knelt  to  for  the  keys  of  heaven ! 
Europe,  repentant  of  her  parricide, 

Bball  yet  redeem  thee,  and,  all  backward  driven, 
£oU  the  barbarian  tide,  andeue  to  be  ibigiven.” 

In  something  of  a prophetic  spirit,  thus 
sang  the  noble  author  of  Childe  Harold,” 
some  thirty  years  ago.  Since  that  day  such 
a change  as  is  here  shadowed  forth,  has 
come  over  the  spirit  of  the  age.  A pro- 
gressive and  deepening  interest  is  evinced 
for  all  that  regards  the  eternal  city,  and  the 
high  destinies  that  hang  round  her  name 
and  history.  We  have  heard  one  of  the 
latest  and  most  interesting  of  English  tra- 
vellers exclaiming  with  solemn  enthusi- 
asm : Behold ! all  hearts  are  turned  to- 
wards Rome, — all  eyes  fixed  upon  her  in 
love,  hope,  fear,  and  inquiry.  Long  has 
her  mysterious  character  been  seen.  Men 
could  not  feel  indifference  towards  her,  as 
towards  a common  city,  but  either  fond  love 
or  bitter  hatred  has  been  her  portion  from 
every  one  who  cared  for  the  cross  at  all,” 
L VoL.  U.— No.  18. 


&c.  And  again : Rome  is  the  legitimate 
capital  of  Christendom.  She  has  been 
a marvellously  fVuitful  mother,  with  an 
almost  miraculous  fecundity  in  planting 
churches ; and  the  curious  diligence  of  an- 
tiquarians cannot  alter  the  fact,  that  all  we 
of  the  west,  at  least,  are  her  children.” 

Of  late  years,  the  press  has  teemed  with 
I works  upon  Rome;  but  the  writers  have 
: generally  been  content  with  describing  the 
antiquities  and  more  modern  works  of  art 
in  which. this  capital  is  so  rich.  The  more 
; immediate  object  of  the  work  before  us  is 
to  make  us  acquainted  with  its  religious 
monuments, — those  numerous  and  munifi- 
cent institutions  of  charity  and  of  education, 
in  which  no  other  city  so  abounds,  though, 
unlike  other  cities,  Rome  has  had  but  few 
chroniclers  to  record  her  charities.  In- 
deed, to  borrow  the  words  of  a powerful 
I writer,  we  cannot  understand  how  traveller 
I should  succeed  traveller,  and  tour  struggle  in 
; the  press  with  tour  for  primogeniture  of  pub- 
; lication,  and  yet  all  should  invariably  over- 
; look  this  new  and  viigin  field,  which,  to  one 
acquainted  with  the  country,  forms  its  pro- 
; minent  and  distinguishing  characteristic.”* 
We  will  begin  with  the  establishments 
for  education.  More  than  three  centuries 

r . 

* Dublin  Review,  Ibr  July,  1836. 
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ago,  one  of  the  most  teraarkable  mAn  of  his 
age,  but  accused  of  bfc  mndue  bias  to  the 
popedom,  has  the  follo\mg  words,  in  a let- 
ter to  a friend : Alik  ifP  patria,  sed  Roma 
communis  omnium  liOeratorutn  est  patria, 

; altrix  et  evectrix.^’  Of  the  learned,  some 
I claim  one  country,  sMe  another,  but  RoMt 
is  the  motherUi^^  them  all ; their  com- 
i mon  patron,  Aeir  common  promoter.”  By 
j anticathpUc  writers,  the  capital  of  the  Chris- 
tian IftSnd  is  not  un frequently  described  as 
the  foster-nurse  of  ignorance  and  of  that 
priestcraft  which  seeks  to  crush  knowledge 
i in  its  birth ; but  we  traat  that  the  following 
brief  review  of  some  of  her  numerous  in- 
i stitutions  for  the  furtherance  of  education, 
from  the  pen  of  one  who,  from  his  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  is  qualified 
to  give  an  opinion,  will  show  that  Rome 
still  merits  the  eulogium  which  we  quoted 
above,  and  which  she  merited  from  the  great 
Erasmus,  more  than  three  hundred  years 

i ago- 

^'The  number  of  universities  within  the 
papal  territory  has  been  reduced  to  seven. 
Of  these,  however,  I purpose  calling  your 
attention  only  to  the  two  existing  within 
the  walls  of  the  Roman  metropolis.  The 
first  in  rank  is  the  Archlginnasio  Romano, 
or  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  L^Uni- 
versitil  della  Sapienza.  Its  latter  denomi- 
nation is  taken  from  the  sentence  of  the 
Psalmist  inscribed  over  the  door — InUium 
sapimtuB  timor  DominiJ^  (The  fear  of  the 
; Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.)  The 
precise  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  uni- 
versity is  not  known  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. Some  trace  its  origin  to  a period 
antecedent  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  maintain  that  it  continued  a flourishing 
nursery  for  learning  till  the  invasion  of  the 
Goths  and  the  other  barbarians.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  appears  beyond  a doubt,  that, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  establishment, 
schools  of  public  instruction  were  open^ 
by  St  Gregory  the  Great,  as  early  as  the 
seventh  century.  Schools  for  the  study  of 
law  were  also  founded  here  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  by  Popes  Innocent  IV  and 
Boniface  VIII.  The  last  named  pontiff 
was  himself  one  of  the  greatest  canonists 
and  most  learned  jurisconsult  of  his  age. 
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In  the  year  1311,  Clement  V eatablikied  | 
professorships  of  Hebrew,  Greek,^  Arabic  , 
and  Syriae.  Still  later,  fresh  privileges  and  | 
additional  revenues  were  conferred  upon  | 
this  establishment  by  that  great  patron  of 
learning  and  the  arts,  Leo  X. 

*Bot  ■€• ! each  niiM  in  Leo’i  goUea  d«]r«. 

Starts  from  her  tranoe,  and  trioM  her  withered  bays;  > 
Rome’s  ancient  genius  o’er  the  mlna  spread. 

Shakes  off  the  dust,  and  rears  its  reverend  head : 
Then  scnlpture  and  her  sister  arts  revive— 

Stones  leap  to  form,  and  rocks  begia  to  live— 

With  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  rang, 

A Raphael  painted  and  a Vida  sang  !* — I*apt. 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  mnnifieot 
patron  of  literature,  commenced  the  r*  ; 
building  of  the  present  university,  which 
was  continued  by  Sixtus  V,  Urban  VUl,  ‘ 
and  Alexander  VII.  During  the  pontifieale  • 
of  the  last  named,  the  Alexandrian  Libniy 
was  also  completed.  It  fills  the  upper  pin  , 
of  the  building,  and  is  for  the  use  of  the  > 
public  at  large,  as  well  as  the  students  of  . 
the  university.  The  interior  of  the  present 
stately  pile,  the  design  of  Michael  Angefo,  j 
is  particularly  admired. 

'^In  regard  to  its  educational  economy,  ; 
the  Sapienza  is  divided  into  five  &cnltiK, 
the  direction  of  which  is  confided  to  a com- 
mittee,  under  the  presidentship  of  a car£>  = 
nal,  with  the  title  of  archchancellor  of  ^ 
university.  Part  of  this  foundatoon  is  abo 
appropriated  to  the  'Academia  di  San  L*uca, 
where  gratuitous  lectures  in  drawing,  sci^ 
lure,  architecture,  &c.,  are  given  by  prof^ 
sors  of  merit,  paid  by  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. The  commencement  and  close  of 
every  lecture  is  sanctified  by  prayer;  aid  ’ 
it  is  moreover  the  custom  of  all  the  mem- 
bers to  assemble  during  three  days,  for  the  . 
purpose  of  worthily  preparing  themselTes  ' 
for  their  Ekster  duties.  Well  arranged 
museums  of  natural  history,  with  lecture  I 
roouis  for  physical  and  chemical  expeii-  | 
ments,  are  attached  to  the  university. 

" Next  to  the  Sapienza  our  auentioa  u 
called  to  the  Gregorian  University,  or  as  it 
is  more  commonly  called, ' II  CoUegio  Ro- 
mano.” This  noble  establishment  was  | 
founded  in  1582  by  Pope  Gregory  XIU,  i 
one  of  the  greatest  promoters  of  educatis 
of  whom  modem  times  can  boast.  Besides  I 
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this  unireraity,  he  abo  founded  the  English^ 
G^man,  Greeks  and  Maronite  colleges  ' in 
Rome,  not  to  mention  eighteen  other  uni- 
rersides  established  under  his  auspices  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  Roman 
college  all  the  liberal  arts  are  taught,  except 
ciyil  law,  medicine,  and  surgery,  in  which 
faculties  the  Sapienza  has  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  conferring  degrees.  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged  that  the  schools 
of  the  Roman  College  being  solely  directed 
by  the  Jesuits,  who  know  so  well  how  to 
combine  zeal  for  science  with  piety  to  God, 
are  more  conspicuous  for  religious  instruc- 
don  and  devout  example.  Every  day  both 
masters  and  scholars  proceed  in  a body  to 
hear  mass  in  the  contiguous  church  of  St 
Ignadus ; and  on  fesdval  days  the  different 
pious  sodalides,  into  which  the  students, 
according  to  their  age,  are  divided,  assem- 
ble in  the  various  oratories  set  apart  for  the 
recital  of  the  divine  office,  and  other  prac- 
dces  of  devodon.  On  Sunday  evenings, 
the  younger  catechedcal  students  are  in- 
structed and  examined  in  their  religious 
and  moral  dudes.  One  day,  likewise,  in 
every  month,  is  set  apart  for  a spiritual  re- 
treat. Three  days  also  are  annually  de- 
voted to  spiritual  exercises  and  meditadons 
on  the  most  important  truths  of  religion, 
as  a preparation  for  complying  in  a proper 
manner  with  the  paschal  precepts  of  the 
Church.  The  chamber  in  which  St  Aloy- 
sius  Gonzaga,  the  youthful  and  angelic  pa- 
tron of  students,  lived  and  died,  in  the 
Roman  College,  is  now  a sanctuary,  re- 
sorted to  by  crowds  of  the  pious  of  all  ranks 
and  ages.  The  body  of  the  saint  reposes  in 
an  urn,  incrusted  with  gold,  lapis  lazuli, 
and  other  precious  materials  beneath  an 
altar  dedicated  to  his  memory.  On  the 
2l8t  of  June,  his  fesdval  is  annually  solem- 
nized with  extraordinary  pomp  in  the  ad- 
joining church  of  St  Ignatius. 

^'The  papal  government  allots  twelve 
thousand  crowns  a year  to  the  support  of 
the  Roman  college,  wherein  at  present 
about  fifteen  hundred  students  receive  a 
gratuitous  education.  The  students,  whe- 
ther lay  or  clerical,  patrician  or  plebeian, 
natives  or  foreigners,  may  publicly  try  their 
strength  on  the  htefaiy  arena,  and  those 




who  distinguish  thgmselves  are  sure  of 
meeting  with  endjjKragement  and  reward. 

In  the  list  of  sufftssful  competitors,  some 
poor  youth  or  orpins  boy,  wholly  depend- 
ent perhaps  on  charity  for  his  support,  not 
unfreqnently  passes  b^re  the  nephew  of  a 
cardinal  or  the  son  of  4 prince.  Previously 
to  the  distribution  of  pfttlSi^vhich  annually 
occurs  in  the  month  of  Se^lainber,  pub- 
lic examinations  take  place,  duru^  several 
days,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  college^dRtere 
any  person  may  interrogate  the  students  on 
the  progress  they  have  made.  The  distri- 
butor of  prizes  is  usually  selected  from 
among  the  most  exalted  personages  in  the 
hierarchy.  Within  my  own  recollection, 
the  present  pope  has,  more  than  once,  con- 
descended publicly  to  award  with  his  own 
hand,  the  usual  scholastic  premiums  to  the 
successful  candidates. 

The  library  of  the  Roman  college  num- 
bers sixty  thousand  volumes,  and  several 
rare  and  valuable  manuscripts.  It  has  also 
an  observatory  well  fitted  for  astronomical 
purposes,  where  several  important  discov- 
eries have  been  made,  and  among  its  direc- 
tors the  names  of  Boscovich,  Jacquier,  Cal- 
andrelli,  and  Conti  hold  a conspicuous  place 
in  the  annals  of  modem  science.  It  has 
also  a well  stored  museum  which  was  com- 
menced by  the^  celebrated  antiquary  and 
mathematician,  Kircher.* 

'^The  next  place  of  education  which 
claims  our  notice,  is  * U Seminario  Roma- 
no,’ which»  in  accordance  with  a decree  of 
the  council  of  Trent  respecting  the  institu- 
tion of  diocesan  seminaries,  was  founded 
by  Pius  IV,  in  1565,  solely  for  the  educa- 
tion of  clerical  students.  The  course  of 
studies  here  is  not  quite  upon  so  extensive 

* ThU  extraordinmy  mm  wai  born  in  the  year 
1601.  At  the  age  of  tcycnteen  he  entered  the  So- 
ciety of  Jeros.  Hif  incapacity  md  dnlnest  were  at 
firat  to  apparent  that  hja  anperiora  were  on  the 
point  of  dUmisaing  him  from  the  noritiate.  The 
young  poatolmt,  howeyer,  earneatly  implored,  and 
ancowded  in  obtiuning  the  diyine  aaaiatance  to  pre- 
aenre  Jiim  from  the  Ute  be  dreaded.  Afterwards 
he  became  the  nniyeraal  acholar  of  hia  age ; and  at 
hia  demiae,  in  1680,  beaidea  the  mnaeum  which 
bears  hia  name.  Father  Kircher  left  behind  him  hia 
printed  worka  in  twenty-two  yolnmea  folio,  aa  laat- 
ing  monnmenta,  not  only  of  hia  taate  md  erudition, 
bnt  alao  aa  m enoonraginc  example  of  what  may  be 
achieyed  by  ordinary  abuitieB,  with  the  aid  of  per- 
•evering  uunttry  and  hnmblc  prayer. 
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a scale  as  in  the  uaivelutks.  It  comprises^ 
however,  all  that  is  d^^ary  for  youth 
especially  set  apart  for  service  of  the 
Church.  The  belles;)^|[Ps,  mathematics, 
philosophy,  theology,  canon  law,  the  ori- 
ental languages,  ai^  sacred  archieology, 
are  taught  by  able  vofessors.  The  entire 
educational  discioli^b^  is  not,  as  formerly, 
in  the  hands  .fffffie  Jesuits,  but  is  now  su- 
perintend|^  by  secular  priests,  who  follow 
the  igipiaid  down  by  St.  Charles  Borro- 
meo  for  the  government  of  similar  institu- 
tions. The  seminary  schools  are  not  ex- 
clusive to  the  resident  alumni,  as  many 
aspirants  to  the  sacred  ministry  dwell  at 
home  with  their  parents,  and  even  the  stu- 
dents of  the  English  and  other  colleges  at- 
tend them.  This  establishment  being  the 
diocesan  seminary  of  Rome  is  obliged  to 
furnish  twelve  clerks  for  the  service  of  the 
Pope’s  cathedral,  the  Lateran  basilica  (St. 
Peter’s).  In  return,  the  chapter  contributes 
an  annual  pension  towards  the  support  of 
the  seminary.  Among  its  most  distin- 
guished sieves,  the  annals  of  the  Roman 
seminary  record  the  names  of  five  Popes, 
Gregory  XV,  Clement  IX,  Innocent  XII, 
and  Clement  XI;  eighty  cardinals,  and 
several  hundred  bishops,  besides  a host  of 
other  dignitaries,  celebrated  for  thehr  learn- 
ing and  apostolic  labors  in  the  Church. 

To  the  Vatican  Basilica  is  also  attached 
the ' Seminario  di  San  Pietro,’  for  clerical 
students,  who,  after  their  ordination,  are 
provided  with  livings  by  the  chapter.” 

The  writer  adds,  The  discipline  of  the 
seminaries  is  certainly  watchful  and  severe. 
The  following  remarks  of  an  old  English 
writer  may,  I think,  justly  apply  to  them. 
f Foreign  students,’  says  Dr.  Patterson,  * are 
so  orderly  governed,  and  the  seasons  of 
study,  devotion,  scholastic  exercise,  and  spi- 
ritual recreation ; yea,  even  their  necessary 
repast  and  rest,  are  all  so  exactly  measured 
out;  all  occasion  of  idleness,  excess,  and 
ill-company,  so  prudently  and  carefully 
prevented,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  are  so 
civil,  devout,  religious,  temperate,  sober, 
and  well-governed  in  outward  deportment, 
’as,  through  the  grace  of  God,  they  are. 
Though  strictly  kept  to  their  tasks,  they 
are  rather  won  than  forced  to  them.  They 


I are  bridled  with  a bard  bit ; but  it  is  carried  j 
with  such  a gentle  hand,  as  not  to  gall,  but  I 
guide  them ; so  that  their  studies,  blessed  | 
be  God!  are  not  altogether  unhappy,  so 
neither  is  their  life  unpleasant ; but  sweet, 

> agreeable  to  virtuous  minds,  and  full  of  tbe 
noblest  contents.’  Strict  discipline  has  been 
; found  by  experience,  calculated  to  insure 
that  innocency  of  life,  so  necessary  towards 
an  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  bekuig-  | 

; ing  to  tbe.  clerical  profession  ; and  here,  be-  ; 
Death  the  eye,  as  it  were,  of  the  Cburek’s  i 
supreme  pastor,  it  is  fitting  that  youihiol  i 
Levites  should  be  practically,  as  well  as  i 
; theoretically  initiated  into  those  grand  aad  ^ 

: solemn  truths  which  they  are  destined  id 
I proclaim  openly,  by  word  and  deed,  to  men  > 
living  in  a corrupt  world.  i 

Annually,  on  Maunday  Thursday,  in  ; 
imitation  of  our  Saviour^s  example,  tbe  \ 
rector  of  the  Roman  seminary  wa^es  tbe  j 
feet  of  twelve  of  the  students,  drawn  by  lot  \ 

] The  ^ (qH>sioU,^  as  these  chosen  ones  are  ^ 
termed,  are  invited  after  the  ceremony  to  an  I 
entertainment  by  the  rector,  who  bomldT  j 
waits  upon  them  at  table.  On  every  occa-  | 
sion,  in  fine,  it  may  be  said  that  the  afia-  \ 
bility  and  kindness  of  the  superiors  towards  ! 
tl>eir  pupils,  without  distinction  of  age  or  j 
rank,  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled.”  | 
The  ‘‘  Academia  Ecclesiaslica,”  is  a cob  ‘ 
legiate  community,  founded  by  Innocent  \ 
XII,  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  finisb-  ' 

I ing  tbe  education  of  those  ecclesiastics  of  ; 

: noble  birth,  who  aspire  to  the  prelacy, 
i When  admitted  among  the  latter,  they  re- 
ceive the  title  of  Monsignore,  either  as  do- 
mestic prelates,  or  as  apostolical  prothono-  < 
taries  to  his  holiness.  They  then  enter  ; 
upon  a judicial  or  diplomatic  career ; which,  i 
I at  its  successful  termination,  according  Il> 

I the  ordinary  routine  of  court  business,  b 
rewarded  with  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  as 
the  sovereign  usually  selects  from  sumong 
the  prelatical  colleges  those  whom  he  in- 
tends to  prefer  to  the  most  importam 
in  Church  and  states 

” II  Collegio  di  Nobili  ” was  once  a com- 
i munity  of  one  hundred  noble  youths,  fonn- 
ing  a part  of  the  Roman  seminary.  When 
^I,  a few  years  ago,  restored  the  di- 
reotion  of  this  university  to  the  Jesuits,  it 
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was  on  condition  that  they  should  re-estab- 
lish the  institute  in  question  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  lay  aristocracy.  Under  such 
able  masters,  this  nursery  of  learning,  open 
exclusively  to  the  scions  of  nobility,  pro- 
mises to  revive  its  former  honors  and  liter- 
ary renown. 

*'11  CoUegio  Nazareno,’^  so  called  from 
its  founder,  Cordinal  Tonti,  titular  archbi- 
shop of  Nazareth,  is  at  present  under  the 
direction  of  the  secular  clergy.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  alumni,  several  foreign  pen- 
sioners are  admitted  into  the  establishment 
This  college  has  a fine  library  and  museum. 

'Ml  Collegio  Capranica,’’  was  founded 
by  the  cardinal  of  that  name,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  poor  ecclesiastical  students.  This 
public  spirited  prelate  converted  his  own 
palace  into  a collegiate  establishment,  and 
endowed  it  with  revenues  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  thirty-two  alumni.  This 
interesting  establishment  is  in  a flourishing 
condition. 

"II  Collegio  Salviati,”  endowed  by  the 
cardinal  of  that  name,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  such  orphans  as  give  promise  of 
superior  capacity,  to  be  instructed  in  the 
higher  departments  of  knowledge,  is  now 
blended  with  the  asylum  for  orphans. 

" 11  Collegio  Pamphili,’'  maintains  a cer- 
tain number  of  students,  who,  previously 
to  being  enrolled  upon  the  list  as  alumni, 
must  give  proof  of  having  been  bom  on 
one  or  other  of  the  feudatory  estates  of 
Prince  Doria  Pamphili.  The  jus  paUrona- 
tus  of  this  institution  belongs  exclusively 
to  this  ancient  and  opulent  family. 

" Several  other  colleges  which  were  sup- 
pressed at  the  revolution,  have  not  been  re- 
established, their  endowments  having  fallen 
a prey  to  the  rapacity  and  sacrilegious 
spirit  of  the  time.  The  celebrated  " Coir 
legio  Clementino,”  however,  and  the  " Scu- 
ola  Miliiare,^^  founded  by  Clement  VIII; 
the  " Collegio  Bandinelli,”  endowed  by  a 
Florentine  baker,  and  the  " CoUegio  Ghis- 
lieri,’’  founded  by  a Roman  physician  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  have  recently  been 
reoig^nized,  and  placed  on  a respectable 
footing. 

"Ip  all  the  principal  monasteries,  also, 
I schools  exist  for  the  purpose  of  general  in- 


struction ; we  migh^  particularise  those  of  | 
the  regular  canor|f  of  San  Pietro  in  vincu-  | 
lis,  of  the  BonedMnes  of  San  Calislo,  and  I 
of  the  Theatines  of  San  Andrea  della  Valle,  i 
where  a liberal  education  is  afforded  to  the 
children  of  the  neighl^hood.  | 

"For  the  education  of  females  there  are  | 
numerous  establishments  Jn  the  nunneries 
of  the  city ; those  in  especial  repute  are  the  ^ 
Pia  Casa,  directed  by  the  dames  of  the  order  | 
of  Oblates  de  Santa  Francesca,  the  convent  > 
of  the  Augustinian  sisters,  the  French  nun-  | 
nery  at  the  Trinita  di  Monte,  and  the  Dames 
du  Sacre  Cmnr. 

"The  numerous  infant  or  primary  schools 
for  children  of  both  sexes,  are  superintended 
by  pious  sisters,  termed  Maestre  Pie,  and  are 
whoUy  supported  by  funds  from  the  Pope’s 
almonry.- 

" In  seven  of  the  most  populous  quarters 
of  the  city  are  stationed  as  many  large  ele- 
mentary schools  which  afford  gratuitous 
education  to  about  two  thousand  poor  boys. 
These  schools  are  principally  directed  by 
the  society  of  Christian  Brothers. 

The  Scuole  Regionarie,  District  schools, 
are  sixty  in  number.  They  afford  a gen- 
ted  education  to  above  two  thousand  chil- 
dren, who  are  expected  to  pay  according 
to  their  means,  from  two  to  five  shillings 
per  month.” 

The  following  summary  of  the  institu- 
tions which  Rome  contains  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  may  be  relied  on  as  cor- 
rect. 


Public  Libraries, 11 

Literary  Academies,  ...  8 

Universities, 2 

Seminaries, 2 

Colleges, 7 

Boarding  Schools,  ....  18 

Night  Schools, 3 

Elementary  Schools,  . . . 372 


In  the  latter  alone  upwards  of  fourteen 
thousand  poor  children  of  both  sexes,  gra- 
tuitously receive  the  first  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  foregoing  is  a brief  statement  of  the 
establishments  in  Rome  for  the  education 
of  the  natives.  We  have  reserved  an  ac-  ; 
count  of  the  colleges  founded  there  exclu- 
sively for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  for- 
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eignerSj  and  more  pailt4||yarly  the  Bnglish^ 
Irish,  and  Scotch,  bein»esirous  of  group- 
ing  together  these  mostSllJteresung  portions 
of  our  subject 

‘^Of  these  inslittrtions,  though  not 'the 
most  ancient,  yet  dotAtless  the  most  import- 
•ant  is  the  Collegio  jirbano  de  Propaganda 
Fide,”  foundedAf^rban  VIII,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prq^lmig  missionaries  to  propagate 
the  faith  m :hose  regions  where  heresy  and 
infidelity  prevaiL  To  use  the  language  of 
Clement  XIV,  this  institution  *‘may  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  seminary  of  the  uni- 
versal Church,”— /urs  ac  mento  tanquam 
semmonum  Ekcksioe  ttnioenaUs  haberi  debet. 
It  was  erected  in  the  year  1627,  as  was  also 
the  adjoining  palace,  wherein  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  composed 
of  cardinals,  prelates  and  divines,  holds  its 
meetings.  Endowed  with  ample  revenues, 
this  truly  apostolic  congregation  maintains 
an  intercourse  with  every  part  of  the  known 
world.  It  maintains  six  schools  in  Egypt, 
four  in  Illyria,  two  in  Albania,  two  in 
Transylvania,  and  two  in  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  without  taking  into  account 
various  other  Catholic  educational  estab- 
lishments in  Protestant  countries.  There 
are  at  present  in  this  estabb’shment  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  alumni  of  every 
tongue  and  nation.  Afier  being  six  months 
in  the  community  each  alumnus  engages 
himself  by  a solemn  vow  to  the  service  of 
the  foreign  missions.  The  ordinary  term 
of  education  is  ten  years.  When  the  alumni 
have  completed  their  ecclesiastical  course, 
and  been  ordained,  some  are  furnished  with 
means  to  return  to  their  native  country, 
where  they  are  to  labor  to  bring  back  their 
strayed  brethren  from  the  mazes  of  error  to 
the  fold  of  the  " one  Shepherd ;”  others  are 
commissioned  to  carry  the  light  of  Gospel 
truth  to  benighted,  or  still  unawakened 
nations,  to  plant  the  cross  upon  newly 
discovered  lands,  and  peril  life  amidst  bar- 
barous tribes.  Every  missionary  from  the 
Propaganda  is  bound  to  give  an  account 
of  himself  to  the  secretary,  once  a year,  if 
in  Europe,  or  every  two  years,  if  stationed 
in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  He  is  fur- 
^ . ' thef  ^und  not  to  meddle  with  the  temporal 
or^iditical  concerns  of  the  people  to  whom  i 
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he  is  sent,  but  to  attend  wholly  to  the  sal- 
vation of  souls  confided  to  his  care.” 

Annually  a public  exhibition  is  given  of 
proficiency  in  about  forty  languages.  Thn 
institution  has  recently  been  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  It  has  a laige 
printing  office  with  the  types  of  forty  differ- 
ent alphabets.  Its  bbrary  is  rich  in  Ptoly- 
glot  literature,  and  oriental  curiosities. 

The  Greek  coUege,  which  has  lately 
been  re-opened,  maintains  about  twdve  stu- 
dents. It  was  founded  by  Ghregory  Xm,  at 
early  as  the  year  1577,  and  many  of  is 
alunmi  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  zeal  and  abilities  in  the  cause  of  ortho* 
dox  unity.  Joseph  Velamani,  for  instance, 
during  his  long  apostolical  career  in  Mus- 
covy, Poland,  and  Lithuania,  is  said  to  have 
converted  more  than  two  millions  of  souls 
to  the  true  faith.  This  college  has  also 
given  two  celebrated  librarians  to  the  rati- 
can,  Leo  Allatius  and  Nicholas  Alemanni, 
names  second  to  none  in  the  field  of  eastern 
learning. 

The  German  and  Hungarian  colleges 
were  founded  by  Gregory  XllI,  in  1573. 
Both  of  these  establishments  have  seat 
forth  a host  of  learned  men  and  zealous 
missionaries.  ^ 

Various  British  establishments  have  ex-  j 
isted  in  Rome,  with  short  interruptions,  Ibr 
upwards  of  a thousand  years.  Soon  after  I 
their  conversion  to  the  true  faith,  our  Angio- 
Saxon  ancestors  conceived  the  providCTt 
idea  of  founding  a nursery  of  learning  near 
the  fountain  head  of  Christianity.  During 
the  persecution  of  the  Catholics  under  Eli- 
zabeth, Dr.  (afterwards  Cardinal)  AJlen  es- 
tablished a clerical  seminary  for  the  educa- 
tion of  priests  to  supply  the  English  mis- 
sion. The  reigning  pontiff,  Gregory  XUI, 
approved  of  the  undertaking,  and  fimheied 
it  ^ a pension  of  twelve  hundred  crowns 
per  annum.  This  resource,  with  donatioiis 
from  the  charitable  and  wealthy,  enabled 
the  college  at  one  time  to  support  nearly 
two  hundred  students.  In  1579,  Pope 
Gregory  XIII,  gave  a considerable  estate  oa 
the  Palatine  hill,  to  increase  the  revenue  of 
the  new  establishment  It  consista  of  an 
extensive  vineyard,  which  contains  a por- 
tion of  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Augustus. 
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There  is  something  striking  in  the  fact^  that 
this  abode  of  the  Csesar  who  despoiled  Car 
ractacus  and  his  countrymen  of  their  hum- 
ble cottages  in  Britain,  should,  in  the 
strange  vicissitudes  of  human  things,  be- 
come the  inheritance  of  their  exiled  descen- 
dants, in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Tric- 
linium of  the  emperors  of  the  world  has  been 
used  as  the  refectory  of  meek  and  unambi- 
tious students.  In  the  vestibule  leading  to 
it,  I observed  some  interesting  portraits,  and 
in  spite  of  the  dust  and  cobwebs  which 
now  overshadow  them,  I was  able  to  deci- 
pher the  following  names,  S.  Gregorius 
Angliae  Apostolus,  S.  Thomas  Cantuarien- 
sis  Archiepiscopus,  Jacobus  Tertius  Rex 
Anglis,  Henricus  Cardinalis  Eboracencis. 
The  painting,  however,  which  more  parti- 
cularly attracted  my  atteation,  was  one  over 
the  entrance  of  the  chapel,  representing  a 
youth  in  the  collegiate  uniform,  holding  a 
scroll  whereon  was  inscribed: — O bone 
Jesu!  ut  converUu  AngUam  kumiUime  typpli- 
eal  collegium  AngUeanum  de  Urbe, 
good  Jesus!  the  English  college  de  Urbe 
most  humbly  supplicates  for  the  conversion 
of  England.’’  May  not  the  pious  prayer  of 
the  exiled  youth  of  England  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  God’s  grace,  become  available 
in  the  nineteenth  ? Felix  fausltmque  sU  I 

^'In  1680,  under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal 
Howard  the  college  was  rebuilt  and  the 
church  repaired.  Upon  the  invasion  of 
Rome  by  the  French,  the  Ehiglish  students 
were  ejected,  and  the  college  property  con- 
fiscated; and  at  one  time  its  desecrated 
halls  served  as  the  head-quarters  of  Murat 
and  his  soldiers.  Soon  after  the  return 
of  Pius  VII,  in  1814,  the  college  was 
restored  to  its  original  purpose.  Doctor 
Gradwell  was  appointed  rector,  and  it 
opened  to  ten  students,  who  arrived  from 
England,  in  1819.  At  present  it  numbers 
upwards  of  thirty  students. 

**  The  Scotch  college  owed  its  foundation, 
in  a great  measure,  to  the  zeal  of  Bishop 
Leslie,  secretary  to  the  unfortunate  Mary 
of  Scots,  who  also  contributed  to  the  good 
work.  Afterwards  Pope  Paul  V,  and  Urban 
VIII,  became  its  munificent  protectors. 
After  falling  into  decay,  in  1835,  this  estab- 
lishment revived  again  under  the  auspices  : 
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of  the  worthy  Ab^  Macpherson,  and  is 
now  enabled  to  sid^ort  thirty  alumni.” 

The  Irish  have  feur  scholastic  establish- 
ments in  Rome,  that  of  San  Sisto,  granted 
in  1602,  by  Clement  VIII,  to  the  Dominican 
missionary  students^  the  Irish  province. 
About  the  year  162^Gregory  XV  made  a 
grant  of  the  ChurchSta^^Monastery  of  S. 
Isidoro  to  the  Irish  Franciscfc^.  There  are 
at  present  upwards  of  twenty^sUidents  in 
this  establishment.  Its  church  and  great 
hall  contain  some  admired  specimens  of  art, 
and  the  archives  can  boast  of  some  impor- 
tant inedited  manuscrips  relative  to  Irish  his- 
tory, besides  the  annals  of  the  order  by  the 
celebrated  Father  Wadding,  in  eighteen 
folio  volumes.  In  1628,  a college  for  the 
education  of  the  Irish  secular  clergy,  was 
founded  by  Cardinal  Ludovisi,  nephew  of 
Pope  Gregory  XV.  Among  other  cele-  : 
brated  names  recorded  in  the  annals  of  this 
establishment,  are  those  of  Dr.  Oliver  Plun-  j 
kett,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  in  England,  in  1681 ; of  Dr.  : 
Blake,  the  present  bishop  of  Dromore ; Dr. 
Lanigan,  author  of  an  Ecclesiastical  His-  i 
tory  of  Ireland;  Dr.  Charles  O’Conner,  i; 
compiler  of  the  ^'Scriptures  Rerum  Hiber-  : 
nicarum,”  &.c.  and  Dr.  Clinch,  author  of  ; 
Letters  on  Church  government,  and  pro-  : 
fessor  of  Rhetoric  at  Maynooth.  This,  like  : 
tlie  rest  of  the  Hibemo  Roman  colleges,  did  : 
not  of  course  escape  the  grasp  of  the  French  i 
revolutionary  spoliation,  and  it  was  not  till 
recently  that  the  property  was  restored. 
The  ancient  premises  being,  however, 
found  too  small  for  the  intended  number  of 
students.  Pope  Leo  XII,  with  his  charac-  ; 
teristic  munificence,  granted  them  the  use  ; 
of  A more  spacious  college.  His  holiness’ 
brief  of  donation  is  dated  the  i7th  of  Feb-  i 
ruary,  1826,  in  virtue  of  which  Dr.  Blake  | 
(formerly  alumnus  of  the  old  college,  and 
at  present  bishop  of  Dromore,  in  Ireland),  | 
was  appointed  first  rector  of  the  new  estab-  : 
lishment.  His  lordship’s  successor  was 
Dr.  Boylan  (since  deceased),  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Cullen,  the  present  rector,  : 
who  is  also  a professor  in  the  propaganda. 
Under  the  presidency  of  the  last  named 
gentleman,  owing  to  the  continually  in- 
creasing number  of  students  (at  present 
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more  than  sixtjr)  thej^^ve  been  authorized 
by  the  reigning  pope  tftxchange  their  loo 
limited  precincts  foj  • more  ample  resi- 
dence, comprising  the  ancient  monastery 
and  Church  of  Santa  Agata  d4  Goti.  **  In 
the  early  part  of  18V,  not  long  ailer  the 
Irish  collegians  hadjnaken  possession  of 
their  new  quujHlf,  nis  holiness,  Gregory 
XVI,  attendra  by  Cardinal  Fransoni,  their 
patron,  paid  them  a visit,  and  was  received 
by  the  whole  community.  Dr.  Brown,  the 
present  bishop  of  Kilmore,  Dr.  Higgins, 
now  bishop  of  Ardagh,  and  the  rector  at 
their  head.  His  hotiness,  afler  examining 
the  alterations  and  improvements  going  for- 
ward on  the  premises,  partook  of  some  re- 
freshments prepared  for  himself  and  his 
retenue.  During  his  stay,  which  lasted 
upwards  of  two  hours,  the  holy  father  con- 
versed familiarly  with  the  students,  exhort- 
ing them  to  become  strenuous  laborers  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  worthy  orna- 
ments of  the  Irish  church,  so  deservedly 
famed  for  its  persevering  fidelity  to  the  see 
of  Rome,  the  great  centre  of  Cntholic  unity. 
A Latin  inscription,  of  which  the  following 
is  a translation,  recording  the  gratitude  of 
the  collegians  to  his  holiness,  stands  conspi- 
cuous in  the  college  hall. 

To  Gregory  XVI,  supreme  pontiff,^ 
a grateful  memorial  of  his  munificence  in 
translating  the  Irish  college  from  its  former 
narrow  limits  to  this  more  spacious  and 
pleasant  abode,  whereby,  imitating  the  ex- 
ample of  Gregory  the  great,  of  blessed 
memory,  he  has  rescued  from  neglect  the 
temple  of  St  Agatha,  virgin  and  martyr, 
and  revived  the  ancient  piety  of  the  Roman 
people  towards  this  illustrious  saint,  the 
president  of  the  college  has  caused  thia  in- 
scription to  be  placed,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1837. 

We  must  not  omit  a portion  of  our  au- 
thor^s  tribute  to  the  order  of  the  Jesuits. 


" Pius  VII,  the  sovereign  pontifiT,  restored 
to  this  city  and  to  the  world  the  Society  of 

Jesus.  A.  D.  MDCCCXIX.'^ 

Even  so  it  is ; “the  advantages  which  the 
city  of  Rome,  nay,  which  the  whole  world 
derives  from  these  zealous  laborers  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord,  are  incalculably  great 
In  support  of  this  assertion,  I can  adduce 
unexceptionable  testimony.  Daring  a con- 
versation which  I had  with  the  late  genenl 
of  the  regular  Clerici  minori,  he  made  the 
following  candid  avowal : ' The  Jesuits  do 
more  good  than  all  of  us  (the  regular  <der- 
gy)  put  together;  for,  generally  apeakii^, 
we  dedicate  ourselves,  in  a special  manner, 
to  one  particular  good  work,  for  instance, 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  to  preach- 
ing and  theological  studies,  the  ministering 
Clerks  to  the  care  of  the  sick ; the  Trinita- 
rians to  the  redemption  of  captives ; the 
Missionaries  to  the  instruction  of  the  coun- 
try people,  &c.  But  the  Jesuits  are  fore^ 
most  in  every  good  action  of  public  utilttr. 
They  are  found  preaching  in  towns  and 
villages ; attending  assiduously  to  the  duties 
of  the  confessional  and  the  administratioa 
of  the  sacraments ; in  visiting  the  sick  in 
hospitals  and  prisons,  besides  attending  to 
the  main  object  of  their  institute,  the  edu- 
cation of  youths.^  This  favorable  view  of 
the  Jesuits,  by  a member  of  a different  so- 
ciety, is  valuable,  considering  that  the  reli- 
gious orders  not  unfrequently  look  upon 
each  other  with  more  or  less  of  a jealous 
eye ; and  are  more  apt  to  find  fault,  than  to 
discover  merit  in  their  supposed  rivals. 

'^What  Lipsius  said  of  the  Medici — 
Stirps  ad  promovendas  bonas  Hleraa  naia^  ‘a 
progeny  bom  to  promote  the  belles-lettres,* 
may  be  more  justly  applied  to  the  Jesuits. 
You  should  see  what  I have  seen,  and 
hear  what  I have  heard  at  the  Roman  c<^ 
lege,  properly  to  appreciate  their  method  of 
combining  zeal  for  science  with  piety  to 
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He  says : " Entering  of  late  the  chapel  of 
the  principal  house  of  the  society  here,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  following  in- 
scription : 

SOCIETATEM.  JESU. 


God,  in  cultivating  the  minds  of  youthful 
students.  The  devout  demeanor,  and  ex- 
emplary deportment  as  weU  of  teachers  as 
of  scholars,  are  so  edifying,  that  their  mod- 
esty has  become  proverbial.  To  meet  the 


Pius.  Septimus.  Pontifex.  Maximus.  j young  professors  and  novices,  especially 


Urbi.  et.  Orbi.  Reslituit.  \ when  walking  from  college  to  church,  is 


A.  D.  MDCCCXIX. 


an  affecting  sight ; and  truly  not  a £sw  of 
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these  saintly  youths  seem  to  verify  the  say- 
ing of  the  pious  and  learned  Cardinal  Ugo, 
Datum  at  kormnUnu  ut  fiant  an^eli,  (It  is 
given  to  men  to  become  angels.) 

On  the  31st  of  July,  the  Jesuits  cele- 
brate the  festival  of  their  illustrious  foun- 
der, with  all  the  magnificence  of  old.  The 
chapel  of  St.  Ignatius,  as  well  as  the  whole 
sacred  edifice  of  which  it  forms  a part,  may 
vie  in  costliness  and  splendor  with  the 
richest  in  Rome.  The  saint’s  body  is  pre- 
served beneath  the  altar  in  an  um  of  bronze 
gilt,  and  richly  adorned  with  gems  and  pre- 
cious stones.  Annually  also,  the  apart- 
ments in  the  adjoining  convent,  in  which 
St  Ignatius  lived  and  died,  are  opened  to 
the  public  on  his  festival  day.  Over  the 
door  of  the  saint’s  room,  which  has  been 
converted  into  an  oratory,  are  six  Ladn  in- 
scriptions which  in  English  would  run  thus : 

Here  SL  Ignatius  died. 

Here  St.  PhXUp  JVeri  frequently  vieited  St. 
Ignatius. 

Here  St.  Francis  Borgia  feU  asleep  in  the 
Lard. 

Here  St.  Charles  Borromeo  offered  up  the 
holy  sacrifice. 

Here  SS.  Aloysius  and  Stanislaw  made 
their  votes  to  ^ Society. 

Here  St.  Francis  (f  Sola  oftentimes  came 
to  pray. 

Within  this  sanctuary  are  several  inter- 
esting remains  of  the  above  mentioned  holy 
men,  such  as  portraits,  autographs,  &c. 
Here  likewise  may  be  seen  some  relics  of 
the  great  Bellarmine,  whose  name  sounded 
like  BeUa-arma-mime  in  the  ears  of  hie  Pro- 
testant antagonists,  and  with  whom  our  pe- 
dantic James  I entered  the  lists  of  polemic 
warfare.  It  was  not,  I must  confess,  with- 
out considerable  emotion  that  I entered  for 
the  first  time  this  sanctified  abode  of  one  of 
the  greatest  and  wisest  lawgivers,  of  which 
ancient  or  modem  times  can  boast.  The 
constitutions  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  breathe 
such  a knowlege  of  mankind,  such  fore- 
sight, wisdom,  and  sanctity  as  may  be 
looked  for  in  vain  among  codes  of  merely 
human  origin.” 

We  must  make  room  lor  one  more  ex- 
j tract.  “ At  the  extremity  of  Mods  Ccelius 
; stand  the  church  and  monastery  of  Eng- 
Vot.  II.— No.  12. 
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land’s  apostle,  the  grelt  St.  Gregory,  whose 
cloistered  dwelling  Is  still  visited  as  an  ob- 
ject of  veneration.  Within  these  hallowed 
precincts  Englishmen  should  enter  with  pe- 
culiar reverence  i for  if  the  British  travellers 
undertake  long  journeys,  and  seek  with 
avidity  among  unintelligible  ruins  for  some 
mutilated  statue,  or  fragment  of  a tomb, 
what  interest  should  they  not  take  in  view- 
ing the  habitation  of  that  venerable  pontiiT, 
who  was  so  instrumental  in  communicating 
to  their  ancestors  a knowlege  of  the  true 
God?  From  this  monastic  seminary  it 
was  that  thirteen  centuries  ago.  Pope  Gre- 
gory, not  being  able  to  fulfil  the  wish  of  his 
heart,  to  reduce  our  barbarous  Pagan  ances- 
tors, the  toto  divisos  orbe  Brittanos,  in  sub- 
jugation to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  to  exe- 
cute the  design  in  person,  commissioned 
some  of  his  disciples,  with  no  other  arms 
than  the  cross  in  one  hand  and  the  Gospel 
in  the  other.  A marble  tablet  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  church  of  St.  Gregory  records 
the  names  of  the  first  apostolic  missiona- 
ries: St.  Augustine,  first  archbishop  of 
Canterbury ; St.  Paulinus,  first  archbishop 
of  York;  Mellitus,  first  bishop  of  London ; 
Justus,  first  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  seve- 
ral others  of  less  fame. 

But  what,  I exclaimed,  has  become  of 
the  church  which  Gregory  planted,  Augus- 
tine watered,  and  God  in  his  mercy  so 
wonderfully  increased?  Alas!  if  we  have 
wept  over  the  material  ruins  of  ancient 
Rome,  surely  the  spiritual  ruin  of  our  na- 
tive country  is  still  more  deserving  of  our 
tears!  The  dark  clouds  of  heresy  and 
schism  have  long  obscured  its  comely  fea- 
tures, and  nearly  three  centuries  of  absurd 
prejudice  and  refined  persecution  have  been 
employed,  though  in  vain,  to  crush  the  faith 
of  ages, — the^.faSh  which  the  Bedes,  the 
Alcuins,  the 'Alfreds,  and  the  Edwards  glo- 
ried to  profess.  But  let  the  genius  of  ano- 
ther Gregory  arise,  and  we  may  hope  to 
see  England  return  again  to  the  one  fold 
of  the  one  Shepherd.  The  reigning  pontiflT, 
Gregory  XVI,  bisin^  himself  an  alumnus 
of  this  same  monastery,  seems  to  have  in- 
herited the  spirit  as  well  as  the  mouth  of 
his  holy  predecessor,  whose  well-known 
exclamation  upon  seeing  our  captive  coun- 
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trymen  in  the  markel^ace  of  Rome^  none, 
perhaps,  more  freqaeJp  repeaty— JVbn.^ 
gU  aed  angeU,  « Ckristiani ; * not 

Angles  but  angel*,  were  they  but  Cbris> 
tians/ 

•'Commercial  or  political  prosperity  i* 
not  the  test  of  m^}  felicity  among  men, 
nor  the  criteriorf'TO^ a nation’s  acceptance 
in  the  eyes  of  Almighty  God ; for  a people 
sated  by  pride  or  soured  by  discontent,  are 
but  little  qualified  to  form  a just  estimate  of 
their  actual  situation.  In  both  of  these  pre- 
dicaments Great  Britain  would  seem  to  be 
at  this  moment.  But  ere  Elngland  seeks 
for  religious  peace,  or  moral  happiness  in 
Catholic  unity,  she  may  have  to  pass  through 
an  ordeal  of  calamity,  more  trying  than 
France,  or  more  recently  Spain  has  under- 
gone. Adversity  seems  destined  by  the 
inscrutable  laws  of  Providence,  to  be  to  na- 
tions as  to  individuals,  the  unerring  school 
of  mose  wholesome  knowledge.  This  is  a 
truth  to  which  the  history  of  every  people 
has  home  testimony.  God  grant,  however, 
that  England  may  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule ; and  that,  profiting  by  the  aw- 
ful experience  of  others,  she  may  in  time 
become  wise  unto  salvation.  For  her  attain- 
ment of  this  desired  end,  every  pilgrim,  on 
visiting  the  sanctuary  of  the  apostle  of  Eng- 
land, should  fervently  pray  that  the  efforts 
of  his  living  successor  in  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  for  the  reconversion  of  Britain,  may 
be  speedily  crowned  with  success ; and  in 
the  language  of  the  prayer  of  the  student 
on  the  Palatine,  let  his  ejaculation  be, — O 
bone  Jem!  tU  eonvertas  Jhigliam  kumUIitn^ 
ntppKcat  peregrintu  Angha  in  Urbe  / • O 
go(^  Jesus!  the  English  pilgrim  in  the 
Eternal  City  humbly  prays  for  the  conver- 
sion of  England!’”* 

To  the  author  of  these  ••  Reminiscences 

* The  folloiriog  aoeei^te  if  connected  with  this 
•algect.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  oen- 
tury,  in  the  monastery  now  known  by  the  name  of 
* 11  Retiro/  the  Retreat,  the  celebrated  C<ardinal 
Howard, of  the  Norfolk  family,  established  a college 
of  English  missionaries  of  the  Dominican  order. 
At  present  it  is  occupied  be  a coromauity  of  reli- 
gious, named  * Passionisti,’  from  their  especial  de- 
votion to  the  passion  of  Christ.  From  one  of  these 
religious  we  learnt  that  the  founder  of  their  society, 
the  venerable  Father  Paul  of  the  cross,  never  al- 
lowed a day  of  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  to 
pass  without  offering  np  a fervent  prayer  to  God  for 
. the  eoDveraioa  of  Roland  to  the  Uatholio  faith.’* 




of  Rome,”  we  are  grateful  for  moch  plcis- 
ing  and  valuable  information.  His  aiotter 
is  good,  but  we  most  be  allowed,  at  partiig, 
to  offer  a remark  or  two  as  to  bis  manner. 
He  is  evidently  a young  writer, the  poetic  fer- 
vor of  whose  temperament  requires  to  be  so- 
bered down  by  the  logic  of  time  and  expe- 
rience. He  has  the  besetting  sin  of  joung 
and  inexperienced  writers,  a contioutl  effort 
to  be  grand,  an  affectation  of  transhting  the 
commonest  circumstances  into  the  language 
of  metaphor  and  passion.  He  has  not  at-  | 
tended  to  that  remark  of  an  acnte  obaerrer,  | 
that  ••  simplicity  without  elegance  is  piefer-  ; 
able  to  studied  refinement,  just  as  the  plain 
manners  of  a duaker  are  less  repulaivetban 
the  affectation  of  a coxcomb.”  la  bis  de 

termination  to  be  singular,  he  can  neither  see  | 

nor  hear  like  other  people;  instead  of  Itsteaiag 
to  a strain  of  sweet  music,  it  must  ’•gently 
captivate  his  hearing  sense”  (foLii,p.8l); 
instead  of  gazing  in  imaginalion  upon  the 
chivalroas  toomameDts  of  the  middle  ages, 
they  ••  are  summoned  to  the  presence  of 
his  mental  sight”  (p.  79.)  He  seems 
afraid  of  saying  common  things  in  a 
and  natural  way ; the  evening  breeze  from 
the  neighboring  catacombs,  becomes  “the 
plaintive  sigh  of  evening  from  the  prw- 
mate  cataeombal  dwellings  of  the  dead  ’’  (p- 
53);  barbarous  treatment  driving  a man 
mad,  is  ••  oblenebraUng  his  mental  viskwi,  | 
and  impelling  him  to  a fit  of  despair  ” (p- 
55);  a veteran  ecclesiastic  is  “a 
of  the  patriarchal  age,  over  whom  the 
winds  of  nearly  fourscore  and  ten  yew* 
have  Mcowled  ” (p.  227) ; **  Dante,  the  batd 
of  mysterious  song,  reapkndi  like  a meiew 
amid  the  firmament  of  Italian  literature 
(p.  56) ; “ a skull  enclosed  in  a chiysw 
shrine,  is  venerated  by  pietorid  enAusiasts, 
is  the  identical  cranium  of  the  divine  p^ 
ter  [Raphael]”  (p.  70); 
lera  epidemic,  fear  came  over  the 
youth,  and  stoutest  man  quaikd  Ukt 
aapenUqf.-ip,7S.)  , ^ ^ w 

Sometimes  a simple  flat-footed  laci 
made  to  assume  the  buskin : the  use 
olive  oil  for  church  lamps,  and  wax  ^ 
dies  for  the  altar,  is  thus  announced;  j 
produce  of  the  olive  and  the  bee  are 
I subservient  to  religious  purposes  in  the  ^ 
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man  churcbes.”  (p.  87.)  Sometimes  the 
grand  and  the  familiar  find  themselves  in 
amusing  juxta-position.  Speaking  of  a 
college  friend,  he  says,  manhood  seemed 
to  have  made  but  little  alteration  in  his 
mental  character ; his  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
spirit  was  still  the  same ; and  such  was  his 
delicacy  of  reserve,  as  to  make  k next  to 
impombU  for  hkn  to  etbow  kis  teay  througk 
thexoorldV  (p.  221.) 

Our  reminiscent  has  the  following  high- 
wrought  passages,  which,  in  the  simplicity 
of  his  youthful  heart,  he  fancies  to  be  the  sul^ 
Ume.  He  is  describing  the  festival  of  the 
''  Infiorata,”  or  floral  procession  in  honor  of 
the  blessed  Virgin.  "Yes;  long  shall  I 
remember  the  soul-thrilling  impression. 
The  luminary  of  day  was  about  to  tinge 
with  his  last  setting  glow  of  crimson  and 
gold  the  smiling  clouds  of  the  west,  and  the 
last  words  of  praise  were  echoing  from  the 
proximate  hills.  Could  I a poet’s  privilege 
assume,  I might  be  tempted  to  compare  the 
music  of  the  rustic  minstrels — ^the  beds  of 
variegated  flowers,  and  other  joyful  accom- 
paniments of  their  divine  procession,  to 
some  ideal  f&te  champ^tre,  or  festal  rite,  an- 
nually observed  by  our  first  parents  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  had  they  not  sinned!” 
(p.  98.)  In  more  senses  than  one  this  is  a 
curious  passage ; how  an  ideal  f&te  could  be 
annuaUy  obeenedy  if  our  first  parents  had 
not  sinned,  is  an  enigma  which  it  would 
require  a considerable  degree  of  ingenuity  to 
solve. 

At  p.  296,  we  have  The  Thunderstorm,” 
which  is  thus  described; — ^^^The  thunder 
became  progressively  more  loud  and  awful; 
the  lightning  fearfully  proximate  to  us,  in 
rapid  succession  flashed  tatfh  its  forked  and 
terrific  darts,  the  rain,  as  if  the  cataracts 
and  floodgates  of  heaven  had  again  burst 
forth  to  cover  the  earth  with  watery  desola- 
tion, poured  down  in  overwhelming  tor- 
rents. Through  the  Kqmd  mist  I could  dis- 
cern a Mack  lowering  cloud  approaching, 
&c.  It  was  no  small  consolation  to  be  near 
the  benign  efilgy  of  Mary,  the  mUHe  hrie, 
&C.”  (p.  296.)  The  reminiscent  and  his 
college  fnend  pay  a moonlight  visit  to  the 
Colosseum ; " the  moon  advancing  towards 
her  zenith,  emitted  rays  of  lovely  splendor. 


We  roaaned  througl^^its  columned  arches, 
and  admired  the  vafdfe  shades  depicted  by 
the  celestial  rays  of  lunar  orb.”  They 
retrace  their  steps  homeward,  and  " the  ir- 
radiance  of  a cloudless  star-lit  sky,  with  the 
hghtsome  beams,  though  pale  and  mild  of  a 
crescent  moon,  served (g  guide  us  along  the 
solitary  streets,  while^^Wh  discoursed,  or 
mused  upon  profane  and  sacred  love.” 
Such  is  the  night  picture,  now  Ihr-a  day- 
scene.  They  visit  the  monastery  on  the 
CoBlian  mount,  " the  corridor  of  which  is 
adorned  with  portraits  of  meq,  whose  mor- 
tified and  thoughtfuUooking  countenances 
mutely  told  us  of  strange,  mournful,  yet 
beatific  things.  We  took  the  liberty  to  stroll 
about  the  solitary  garden,  where  the  soft- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  the  fragrance  of 
the  orange,  almond,  and  lemon  plantations, 
and  even  the  incessant  chirping  of  birds 
delighted  us.  To  harmonize  the  harsh  gar- 
ruhty  of  these  feathered  songsters,  the 
zephyrs  would  ever  and  anon  agitate  the 
wild  shrubs  and  flowers'of  the  surrounding 
(proximatef)  ruins,  and  waft  occasionally 
dulcet  sounds  of  more  pleasing  music  ' in 
floating  music  to  the  ear.’  A grove  of  cy- 
presses accorded  well  with  the  melancholy 
lonebness  of  the  place,  and  attuned  our 
minds  to  a poetic  feeling.”  This  is  what 
Dean  Swift  terms  the  " finical  style;”  what 
follows  is  more  in  the  " Ercles  vein.*^  He 
is  describing  the  internal  economy  of  the 
Roman  college  : — Later,  the  seminarists 
are  summoned  by  the  punctual  and  inexo- 
rable bell-ringer  to  chapel  for  night  prayers 
and  meditation,  after  which  they  sup,  and 
then  withdraw  to  their  play-rooms  until  the 
time  arrives  for  the  enjoyment  of  sweet 
dreams  and  uninterrupted  slumbers,  during 
the  hours  allotted  for  nocturnal  repose. 
Each  one  then  places  his  lamp  inside  his 
chamber  door,  and  while  undressing,  re- 
sponds aloud,  as  in  the  morning,  to  the 
prayers  vociferated  by  the  perambulating 
hebdomadarian.”  The  following  is  stiU 
more  highly  wrought.  It  is  the  portrait  of 
an  unfair  antagonist  of  Catholicity,  one 
" who  lays  a Crain  to  explode  the  citadel  of 
veracity!”  (p.  134.)  " Let  him  summon  to- 
gether his  seolian  auxiliaries,  and  trkon-fleets 
of  bugbear  apprehensions  about  Popery, 
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to  excite  or  storm  iMiust  her.  Let  him 
arouse  those  leviathin#  and  monsters  of 
the  deep,  in  the  of  religious  jea- 

lousies— slumbering  animosities — and  other 
bad  passions,  to  arm  and  unite  in  arresting 
her  peaceful  progress.  Let  him  exhaust  his 
hell-guided  energies^n  order  to  overwhelm 
or  thin  the  ranki*<  afAer  defenders,  let  him 
endeavor  to  conceal  her  buoyant  course 
amid  tha  fog  and  smoke  of  bigotry  and 
slander ; his  impotent  efforts  will  only  tend 
to  make  him  guilty  of  atrocious  high-trea- 
son  against  the  common  interests  and  hap- 
piness of  his  fellow-men.  In  the  meantime, 
in  defiance  of  human  and  infernal  opposi- 
tion, confident  of  divine  assistance,  the  pre- 
sent venerable  pilot,  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty-sixth  successor  of  the  fisherman  of  Gali- 
lee, will  still  undauntedly  stand  at  the  helm 
of  the  vessel,  and  keep  unfurled  the  meteor 
flag  of  Catholic  truth,  wherefrom  will  be 


emitted  rays  of  supernal  light  sufficientlf 
strong  to  pierce  the  darkest  clouds  of  error, 
calumny,  and  misrepresentation,  ever  raised 
by— ithe  " Times!’* 

On  listening  to  such  a passage  as  the 
above,  we  can  imagine  some  honest  back- 
woodsman exclaiming;  What  a first-rate 
stump-orator  was  lost  in  that  man  !” 

In  conclusion — let  us  not  be  understood 
as  offering  these  remarks  in  an  ill-natured 
or  captious  spirit.  Nothing  can  be  farther 
from  our  intention.  In  pointing  out  the 
faults  into  which  this  young  writer  has 
fallen,  we  would  hold  them  up  at  once  as  a 
warning  to  the  student,  and  as  no  unfrieodly 
hint  to  the  reminiscent,  of  whose  talents 
we  think  so  favorably  as  to  feel  anxious  to 
meet  him  again  in  the  field  of  letters,  and 
to  felicitate  him  upon  that  more  matured 
taste  which  added  years  will  be  sure  to 
bring. 


ST.  BERNARD. 

A SKETCH  FROM  THE  SAINt’s  0W5  WatTIKOS,  AND  FROM  THOSE  OP  HIS  COirTEMPORARlIlB. 

>T  PKOrSMOK  WALTER. 


Born  at  Fontaines,  in  Burfundy,  ICKll  $ educated  at  the 
college  of  Chatillon,  1106;  embraces  a religious  lUb, 
1113 ; made  abbot  of  ClaiiTaux,  1116 ; asslsta  at  die 
council  of  Sens,  1140;  preaches  the  crusade,  1143; 
confutes  the  errors  of  the  fbmous  Abelard,  1145 ; dies 
at  Clairranz,  1153 ; canonized  by  Pope  Alexander  III, 
1165. 

WITH  the  more  prominent  features  of 
St.  Bernard’s  life,  and  with  the  in- 
fluence he  exerted  upon  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  and  which  he  illustrated  by  his 
talents  and  his  virtues,  every  reader  of  gen- 
eral history  is  acquainted.  The  object  of 
the  present  sketch  is  to  furnish  the  lovers 
of  personal  history  with  a few  anecdotes 
and  characteristic  traits,  drawn  from  St. 
Bernard’s  own  writings,  and  from  those  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  thrown  into  chro- 
nological order.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will 
lead  to  a more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  man,  and  tend  to  inspire  a deeper  love 
and  reverence  for  the  saint  In  a former 

L, 


sketch  we  traced  St  Bernard  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Clairvaux, 
and  to  his  appointment  as  abbot  of  the 
same.  In  a few  years,  the  fame  of  this 
monastery,  and  pf  the  extraordmaiy  man 
to  whom  it  owed  its  origin,  was  spread 
throughout  Europe.  The  widely  extended 
influence  of  Bernard’s  example,  and  the 
practical  value,  not  to  say  attractions  of  the 
rule  of  life  which  he  laid  down  for  the  com- 
munity under  his  direction,  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  numberof  influential  men  of  the 
time  who  sought  admission  into  the  order. 
The  gentle  and  amiable  Peter  of  Clugni, 
though  alienated  for  a time  from  our  saint 
by  contending  interests,  became  united  with 
him  in  the  bonds  of  the  sincerest  affection. 
Hear  what  he  says  in  one  of  his  epistles  to 
Bernard : I have  constantly  wished  to  es- 
cape from  my  charge,  that  I might  be  at 
liberty  to  live  united  to  you  till  death.  To  > 
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be  attached  to  your  holy  person  by  an  in> 
dissoluble  bond,  I should  consider  as  a more 
precious  possession  than  any  earthly  crown ; 
yes,  I would  rather  pass  my  life  with  you, 
than  enjoy  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world ; 
since  to  serve  you  would  be  agreeable  not 
only  to  men  but  to  angels.” 

In  the  same  spirit  of  devoted  affection, 
Hildebert,  archbishop  of  Treves,  repaired 
to  Rome  to  entreat  Pope  Innocent’s  per- 
mission to  resign  his  mitre,  in  order  that  he 
might  live  at  Clairvaux.  The  Pope,  how- 
ever, refused  his  consent ; which,”  says 
Hildebert,  I pray  €rod  to  forgive  him!” 
Bernard’s  friend,  Gregory,  abbot  of  St. 
Thierry,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 
having  proposed  to  leave  his  abbey  for  the 
same  purpose,  Bernard  thus  wrote  to  him : 

worthy  friend,  I should  desire  this 
quite  as  much  as  yourself;  but  reason  re- 
quires that  laying  aside  both  your  will  and 
my  own,  I should  advise  you  agreeably  to 
what  I believe  to  be  the  will  of  Gk)d.  I 
feel  my  conscience  at  ease  in  proposing  to 
you  this  counsel,  and  you  will  find  peace 
of  mind  in  following  it : stay  where  it  has 
pleased  God  to  place  you.” 

But  Bernard’s  activity  of  mind  was  not 
limited  to  his  own  convent ; it  took  a wider 
range,  and  embraced  the  interests  and  well- 
being of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  We 
will  particularize  one  among  other  instances. 
The  order  of  Clugni  had,  like  that  of  Ci- 
teaux,  originated  in  a project  of  conventual 
reformation,  by  restoring  the  observance  of 
the  Benedictine  rule  in  all  its  primitive  aus- 
terity. The  convent  was  at  first  distin- 
guished for  the  severity  of  its  discipline, 
and  the  fervor  of  its  religious  exercises. 
The  fame  of  this  attracted  the  reverence 
and  secured  the  liberality  of  the  people.  A 
succession  of  eminent  men  had  presided 
over  the  order,  whose  counsels  and  partici- 
pation in  affairs  of  moment  had  been  so- 
licited by  popes  and  sovereigns.  The  chari- 
table purposes  to  which  the  convent  ap- 
plied its  large  resources,  excited  general 
esteem  and  affection.  But  increasing  wealth 
and  power  produced  their  usual  results, — 
relaxation  of  discipline,  and  gradual  de- 
parture from  the  spirit  of  the  founder.  The 
convent,  richly  adorned,  had  now  become 


the  sesd  of  arts  ai#  learning;  but  these  I 
too  were  perverted  ii^  active  causes  of  evil. 
Under  Pontius,  a young  and  worldly  minded 
man,  who,  in  the  year  1100,  was  chosen 
abbot  of  Clugni,  the  laxity  and  disorder 
of  the  convent  had  become  so  notorious 
as  to  reach  the  ear^  ^ Pope  Calixtus  II, 
who  addressed  an  to  Pontius. 

In  consequence  of  this,  tlSv^^erior  abdi- 
cated his  post,  and  undertoofi^%iJ|m*image 
to  Jerusalem.  But  after  two  yeera^  moved 
by  ambition,  and  regretting  the  step  he^had 
taken,  he  endeavored  by  violent  meanPto 
reinstate  himself  as  head  of  the  order.  In  ; 
the  meantime,  Peter,  a descendant  of  a no- 
ble house  in  Spain,  had  been  chosen  abbot 
of  Clugni.  He  was  a man  of  cultivated 
mind,  and  he  commanded  universal  esteem  i 
by  the  frankness  and  gentleness  of  his 
character,  and  by  the  winning  courtesy  of 
his  manners.  Pontius,  however,  whose 
character  was  far  more  suitable  to  the  gen- 
eral inclinations  of  the  monks,  forced  his 
way  into  the  convent,  during  the  absence 
of  Peter,  and  seized  upon  the  treasures  be-  ; 
longing  to  the  monastery,  not  even  sparing 
the  sacred  ornaments  of  the  church,  costly 
crucifixes,  golden  reliquaries,  and  the  more  | 
valuable  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  service.  ; 
These  proceedings  led  to  the  greatest  confu- 
sion in  the  order ; till  at  length  Pope  Honorius 
II  interfering,  by  his  authority  put  an  end  to 
the  strife,  and,  in  the  year  1125,  reinstated 
the  Abbot  Peter  in  his  office.  It  was  at  the  ; 
call  of  the  friends  of  order  and  good  discip-  i 
line,  and  more  particularly  of  William,  a 
Cluniac  abbot,  that  St.  Bernard  composed 
his  celebrated  Jlpohgica  ad  GvUelmum  ab-  I 
bcUemJ* 

St.  Bernard  had,  however,  personal  mo- 
tives to  join  in  the  feeling  of  the  time  against 
the  monks  of  Clugni,  from  their  conduct  in 
regard  to  Robert,  a son  of  his  mother’s  sis- 
ter. This  young  man  having  been,  at  his 
birth,  consecrated  to  God  by  his  parents, 
had  subsequently  been  promised  by  them 
to  the  abbey  of  Clugni.  In  his  boyhood, 
however,  he  had  formed  a strong  attach-  ; 
ment  to  Bernard,  and  when  the  latter  deter-  | 
mined  on  entering  the  monastery  of  Ci-  ! 
teaux,  young  Robert,  though  at  ffiat  time  : 
only  thirteen  years  of  age,  insisted  on  ac-  | 
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companying  him, — A^iark  of  attachment 
which  won  strongly  Jpon  the  susceptible 
heart  of  Bernard.  Two  years  later  we  be- 
hold him  accompanying  and  forming  one 
of  the  infant  colony  that  proceeded  to  the 
settlement  of  Clairveaux,  where  permis- 
sion to  assume  the  aabit  of  the  order  was 
granted  to  his  etffl'est  entreaties.  This 
gave  offence  to  the  monks  of  Clugni,  who, 
under  ^pfetence  of  Robertas  early  engage- 
ment, procured  a decree  from  the  pope,  au- 
thorising him  to  pass  from  Clairvaux  to 
Clugni.  Furnished  with  this  document, 
and  availing  themselves  of  the  absence  of 
Bernard,  the  emissaries  of  the  Abbot  Pon- 
tius gained  access  to  the  young  monk,  and 
having  succeeded  in  persuading  him  that 
he  was  subjected  by  Bernard  to  an  unrea- 
sonable excess  of  austerity,  they  prevailed 
on  him  to  accompany  them  to  Clugni. 

The  grief  of  St  Bernard,  when  on  his 
return  to  the  monastery  he  found  that  he 
had  been  thus  robbed  of  the  child  of  his 
affection,  is  represented  by  his  biographers 
to  have  been  excessive.  For  the  space  of  a 
year,  he  ceased  not  to  offer  prayers,  mingled 
with  sighs  and  tears,  for  his  restoration.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  he  dictated  the  cele- 
brated letter,  of  which  the  reader  will  be 
pleased  to  see  an  extract : 

have  waited  long  enough,  my  dear 
son  Robert ; nay,  perhaps,  too  long,  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  please  Cod  to  soften 
your  heart  and  my  own;  inspiring  you 
with  sorrow  for  your  fault,  and  granting  to 
me  the  consolation  of  your  repentance.  But 
since  my  expectation  is  vain,  I can  no  lon- 
ger conceal  my  sadness,  or  restrain  my  sor- 
row. Behold  me,  then,  come  to  ask  pardon 
of  him,  who  ought  rather  to  seek  it  from 
me,  and  contemned  as  1 have  been,  to  re- 
call him  who  has  wounded  and  insulted 
me.  When  suffering  under  any  heavy 
affliction,  we  cease  to  deliberate,  or  to  rea- 
son with  ourselves ; we  are  no  longer  sen- 
sible of  shame,  or  apprehensive  of  degrada- 
"tion;  we  neglect  all  counsel  and  rule,  all 
order  and  measure : all  the  faculties  of  the. 
mind  are  absorbed  in  seeking  how  to  soften 
the  rigor  of  suffering,  or  to  recover  our  lost 
happiness.  But  1 think  I hear  you  tell  me, 
that  you  have  neither  despised  nor  offended 


me.  Be  it  so.  My  object  is  not  to  dispute, 
but  to  put  an  end  to  all  disputes ; and  surely 
the  blame  must  rest  with  the  persecutor,  not 
with  him  who  flies  from  persecution.  Come, 
then,  let  us  forget  the  past ; I will  not  stop 
to  examine  into  circumstances,  I would 
fain  banish  them  from  my  remembrance.  I 
will  speak  only  of  my  affliction  in  being 
deprived  of  your  society.  I do  not  ask  the 
reasons  of  your  leaving  me;  1 only  ask, 
why  yOO'do  not  return.  Yes,  return,  I en- 
treat of  you,  and  all  shall  be  peace;  return, 
and  all  shall  be  well  again ; I shall  again  be 
happy  and  my  heart  shall  sing  with  joy. 
He  was  dead,  and  is  alive ; he  was  lost, 
and  is  found?”  I am  content  to  take  all 
the  blame  of  your  flight  upon  myself.  Yes, 
I was  too  strict,  too  severe ; I did  not  make 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  tenderness  and 
delicacy  of  youth.  It  is  time,  that  I might, 
perhaps,  allege  in  my  justification,  the  ne- 
cessity of  repressing  the  sallies  of  youth 
with  a steady  hand,  so  as  by  due  discipline 
to  train  the  restive  to  virtue,  according  to 
that  admonition  of  holy  Scripture,  * Correct 
thy  SOD,  and  thou  shale  save  his  sou),’ — 
‘ Whom  the  Lord  loveth.  He  chasteDeth,and 
scouigeth  every  son  whom  Hereceiveth,’ — 
' Better  are  the  wounds  of  a friend,  than  the 
kisses  of  an  enemy.’  But,  I repeat  it;  I 
am  willing  to  bear  the  blame.  Oh  my  son* 
consider  the  means  by  which  I seek  to  recall 
you ; not  by  a slavish  fear,  but  by  endea- 
voring to  inspire  you  with  a filial  love, 
which  will  induce  you  in  all  the  confidence 
of  affection  to  throw  yourself  into  the  arms 
of  a loving  father.  I employ  no  menaces ; 
all  the  force  I use  is  that  of  prayers  and  eii> 
treaties,  to  gain  your  soul  and  allay  my 
grief.  Others  would,  perhaps,  have  adopted 
a different  method ; they  would  have  sought 
to  frighten  you  by  the  representation  of 
your  sin,  by  the  terrors  of  an  avtnging  (Sod ; 
they  would  have  reproached  you  with  the 
base  apostacy  which  led  you  to  prefer  a 
handsome  dress,  or  luxurious  table,  an  opu- 
lent establishment,  to  your  former  coarse 
habit,  vegetable  fare,  and  humble  poverty. 
But  knowing  your  heart  to  be  more  alive  to 
love  dtan  fear,  I have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  hurry  him  along  who  is  already  of 
himself  advancing  in  the  right  vray;  to 
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alarm  him^  who  already  trembles;  to  con- 
found one  already  overtaken  by  confusion. 
And  if  it  be  thought  strange  that  a young 
and  diffident  monk  should  have  dared  to 
violate  his  vows^  and  to  quit  his  monastery 
without  the  consent  of  his  brethren  and  su-  ; 
periorSj  is  it  not  far  more  strange  that  David  | 
should  have  fallen  with  all  his  holiness^  ; 
Solomon  with  all  his  wisdom^  and  Sampson  | 
with  all  his  strength  ? Is  it  surprising  that  he  | 
who  could  deceive  our  first  parents  in  para-  I 
dise,  should  have  had  the  address  to  seduce 
a young  man  from  a frightful  desert  ? De-  : 
ceived  by  the  spurious  arguments  of  certain  ; 
men  in  authority^  of  a wolf  in  sheep’s 
clothing,  whom  he  knew  not,  the  credu-  I 
lous  young  monk  suffers  himself  to  be  con- 
ducted to  Glugni.  ^What!’  cried  his  be- 
trayers, ^doth  God  take  pleasure  in  man’s  ; 
suffering  1 Doth  the  Holy  Scripture  com-  ; 
mand  us  to  shorten  our  days,  to  dig  the  ; 
ground,  to  fell  trees,  to  exhaust  the  body  in  I 
labor?  Why  did  God  create  meats,  if  not  ; 
for  our  use  ? why  give  us  bodies,  if  we  may  i 
not  nourish  them?  What  man  in  his  senses  I 
ever  hated  his  own  flesh?’  And  so,  having  | 
inveigled  him  into  their  monastery,  they 
caused  him  to  bathe,  to  have  his  hair  cut 
and  his  person  trimmed,  and  substituting  I 
for  his  old  and  threadbare  garments  robes  of 
costly  stuff,  receive  him  into  their  commu- 
nity, nay  more,  give  him  precedence  over 
many  aged  men,  and  congratulate  and  ap- 
plaud him,  triumphing  as  in  the  spoil  of  a . 
victory.  What  pains  have  they  not  taken 
to  destroy  a poor  soul,  and  how  was  so  ; 
young  a man  to  resist  the  influence  of  such 
flattering  arts  ? What  leisure  was  allowed 
him  for  self-examination,  for  calm  and  : 
humble  inquiry  after  truth?  But  think  not  ; 
that  I wish  to  intimidate  you ; 1 would  in-  | 
struct  you  as  a son  whom  I tenderly  love,  i 
for  though  you  may  have  many  masters,  ; 
you  can  have  no  other  father  in  Christ  than  i 
mysdf.  My  fear  is,  lest  all  that  I have  at-  : 
tained  by  my  patience,  watered  by  the  word 
and  sustained  by  my  prayers,  should  fall  : 
away  and  come  to  nought  It  is  less  the 
fruitlessness  of  my  labors,  than  the  misery  ; 
of  my  son  that  I deplore.  And  yet,  can  I 

I forget  my  own  bowels?  Must  I not  suffer 
and  greatly  too,  when  the  half  of  myself  is 

L 


tom  frqm  me?  Aso)se  thee,  then,  young  ;; 
soldier  of  Jesus  Chrit,  shake  off  thy  tram-  I 
mels,  return  again  to  the  combat,  and  let  : 
the  shame  of  thy  defeat  be  forgotten  in  the 
renewed  ardor  of  thy  courage?  Many  are  | 
the  combatants  who  persevere  unto  victory, 
but  the  number  of  th^^ho  after  having 
turned  their  backs  on  the  Am*,  are  brought  \ 
again  to  renew  the  fight,  is  aary  small. 
Since  then  the  value  of  a thing  is  enhanced  : 
by  its  variety,  what  a transport  would  it  ; 
not  cause  in  me  to  find  in  thee  a courage  of  I 
which  so  few  are  capable?  It  is  Jesus 
Christ  who  fights  above  head.  It  is  He  ; 
who  says  to  us,  ‘ Fear  not,  I have  overcome 
the  world;’  and  ^if  God  be  for  us,  who 
shall  be  against  us?’  Oh  the  happi-  > 
ness  of  the  wariare  that  is  undertaken  for  : 
Jesus!  In  such  a cause,  neither  wounds,  ; 
nor  defeat,  nor  death  itself, — nothing  in-  ; 
deed,  but  a shameful  flight,  can  deprive  : 
us  of  victory.  Happy,  thrice  happy  he  ■ 
who  falls  with  his  weapons  in  his  hand,  ; 
for  he  dies  but  to  be  crowned;  but  misera-  ; 
ble  is  the  man  who  turns  aside  from  triumph 
and  from  the  crown  laid  up  for  his  perse-  ; 
verance.  My  dear  son,  God  keep  you  from 
such  a disaster!  and  may  it  please  His 
merciful  goodness  to  open  your  heart  to  my 
words;  otherwise,  alas!  this  letter  will  but  ; 
increase  your  condemnation.” 

This  earnest  and  affectionate  appeal  does 
not  appear  to  have  produced  its  effect  at  the 
time.  It  was  not  till  nearly  two  years  after, 
that  Bernard  had  the  satisfaction  of  again  : 
embracing  his  cherished  disciple,  who  was  i 
sent  back  to  him  by  Peter  the  venerable,  | . 
shortly  aAer  he  succeeded  the  evil  disposed  : 
Pontius.  Robert  was  subsequently  ap-  ; 
pointed  abbot  of  Maison  Dieu,  at  Besan^on, 
lived  tt>  a venerable  age,  and  died  in  the  ; 
odour  of  sanctity. 

We  spoke  of  St  Bernard’s  Apology,” 
written  to  clear  his  brethren  from  the  re- 
proach of  having  slandered  the  Cluniacs,  ' 
and  to  expose  the  abuses  prevailing  among  i 
them.  It  not  only  produced  a beneficial 
result  in  that  convent,  but  was  conducive  to 
a far  wider  sphere  of  usefulness,  by  indue-; 
ing  other  institutions  to  follow  the  good  ex- 
ample. Among  them  was  the  celebrated 
abbey  of  St  Denis,  near  Paris.  Suger,  the  ^ 
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abbot,  the  distiDguiiod  minister  of  Louis 
le  Gros,  had  heard  production  spoken 
of  with  great  divefsitf  of  opinion,  and  was 
resol?ed  to  read  it  himself  and  form  his  own 
judgment.  It  carried  conviction  to  his  heart, 
and  he  immediately  ^t  about  reforming  his 
monastery,  whi^^i^Uild  long  been  looked 
upon  rather  Biht  palace  of  pleasure  for  the 
king  and  his  courtiers,  than  as  a retreat  of 
penitence  and  piety.  St.  Bernard  has  de- 
scribed tbe  disorder  of  the  place.  The 
cloisters,’^  says  he  are  crowded  with  sol- 
diers, the  convent  filled  with  the  ministers 
of  intrigue  and  litigation,  the  tumult  of  the 
world  re-echoes  on  every  side,  and  even 
women,  who  are  excluded  by  the  rules  of 
the  institution,  are  permitted  to  enter  at 
pleasure.”  All  this  was  at  once  put  a stop 
to,  order  and  discipline  were  restored ; and 
Suger,  whose  upright  and  honest  heart  was 
ever  open  to  the  voice  of  truth,  addressed 
the  foUowing  letter  of  thanks  to  Bernard. 
It  is  thus  inscribed : 

Suger,  humble  minister  of  the  blessed 
Denis  to  the  most  beloved  lord  and  vene- 
rable father,  Bernard,  by  the  grace  of  God; 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  sendeth  greeting  and 
sincere  afiection. 

You  have  visited  us,  as  the  day-spring 
from  on  high  visiteth  you,  by  your  letters, 
which  in  truth  are  precious  gifts,  the  bread 
of  blessing,  letters  of  consolation  contain- 
ing sacred  words,  abounding  in  milk  and 
honey,  and  thus  you  have  afforded  to  me,  a 
miserable  sinner,  the  greatest  consolation  in 
the  hour  of  my  extremity.  If  I might  but 
once  before  my  death  behold  your  angelic 
countenance,  I could  depart  more  securely 
from  this  wretched  world;  in  which  if  I 
might  be  spared  to  live  a thousand  years  or 
more,  I would  not  desim  to  remain  unless 
it  were  well-pleasing  to  God  : for,  trusting 
not  in  works  of  righteousness,  but  in  His 
mercy  alone,  which  he  always  manifests  to 
those  who  hope  in  Him,  I desire  with  the 
whole  of  my  heart  to  return  to  Him.  I 
therefore  devoutly  recommend  myself  to 
you,  that  you  may  conciliate  to  me  the  di- 
vine favor,  through  the  prayers  of  your  i 
congregation.”  When,  in  1152,  Bernard  | 
heard  that  Suger  was  dying,  he  wrote  to  | 
him,  praying  that,  ^hen  in  heaven,  he 


would  use  his  intercession  for  the  speedy 
release  of  one  whom  he  had  sincerely  loved 
on  earth.” 

1130. — St.  Bernard  was  not  allowed  to 
enjoy  a life  of  retirement  and  contemplatioa 
amidst  his  monks  for  any  length  of  time 
together.  The  unhappy  schism  in  the 
popedom,  in  the  year  1130,  demanded  his 
exertions  for  the  restoration  of  peace  in  the 
Church.  On  the  death  of  Pope  Honoiius 
11,  Cardinal  Gregorio  was  elected  Pope,  by 
the  name  of  Innocent  II.  But  a powerful 
faction  arose  which  set  up  an  antipope,  un- 
der the  name  of  Anaclete  II.  The  deciskm 
between  their  rival  claims  was  remitted  by 
king  Louis  to  a synod  of  bishops  which  as- 
sembled at  Etampes,  and  Bernard  was  in- 
vited to  aid  their  decision  by  his  counsels. 
They  decided  in  favor  of  Innocent,  even 
the  venerajde  Peter  declaring  for  him,  al- 
though Anaclete,  who  had  b^n  a monk  of 
Clugni,  had  canvassed  warmly  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  former  brethren.  Peter  sent  an 
escort  of  sixty  horsemen  to  Innocent,  with 
an  invitation  to  Clugni,  which  the  Pope 
accepted,  and  with  his  numerous  suite  en- 
joyed its  hospitality  for  the  space  of  elevett 
days. 

King  Louis  despatched  an  honorable  em- 
bassy of  congratulation,  with  his  minister 
Ihe  Abbot  Suger  at  its  head,  to  meet  him  at 
Clugni,  and  he  himself,  foUowed  by  hts 
whole  family,  advanced  as  far  as  the  mon- 
. astery  of  St  Bennet,  on  the  Loire,  to  do 
him  honor;  and  there  falling  at  his  feet, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  he 
vowed  obedience  to  him.  In  the  meantime, 
Bernard  had  been  despatched  on  a journey 
to  Normandy,  in  order  to  prevail  on  Henry 
I,  king  of  England,  to  recognize  Innocent 
as  pope.  Henry’s  mind  had,  however, 
been  prejudiced  against  him,  and  our  saint 
met  with  some  unexpected  difficulties.  Af- 
ter taking  some  pains  to  remove  this  im- 
pression, and  finding  his  efforts  unavailing, 
he  at  length  exclaimed : **  You  dread  bring- 
ing guilt  upon  your  soul  by  recognizing 
Innocent.  Well,  then,  be  pleased  to  listen 
to  my  advice;  think  only  how  you  may 
answer  for  your  othtr  sins  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  I will  be  responsible  for  tJkte.” 
The  king  was  not  displeased  with  the  inge- 
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oiofis  turn  gives  to  his  sciruple,  and  ended  ; the  seed  and  fertiliziHI  the  ground ; who 
by  declaring  in  favor  of  Innoceiit  eauseth  the  blade  to  grow  and  ripeneth  the 

St.  Bernard  afterwards  accompanied  In-  com.  In  all  that  has  been  done^  what  can 

nocent  to  Milan,  where  the  pontiff  received  I attribute  to  myself?  Wo  be  unto  me, 

the  homage  of  the  prelates,  who  declared  if  I usurp  the  glory  of  Christ!  It  is  he 

their  adhesion  to  him.  The  extraordinary  alone,  and  not  I,  who  fsn  change  the  heart, 

effect  of  St  Bernard’s  presence  in  iAns  city.  The  beauty  of  a manus%y|^  not  the  work 

is  thus  described  by  an  eye-witness.  " No-  of  the  pen,  hut  of  the  hand  ^hat  guided  it. 

thing  can  equal  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pco-  All  that  iar  pefinkted  me  to  claim  is  this, — 

pie  at  having  this  man  of  God  among  them.  that  my  tongue  has  been  ^the  pen  of  a ready 

At  his  nod,  all  Ihe  gold  and  silver  oma*  writer.’  ” AAer  a twefvemonth  thus  spent 

meats  were  removed  from  the  churches,  and  in  endeavors  to  restore  peace  and  unity  in 

shut  up  in  chests  and  vaults,  as  being  of-  the  distracted  church  in  Italy,  Bernard  set 

fensive  to  the  holy  abbot ; men  and  women  out  on  his  return  to  France.  The  news  of 

were  seen  clad  in  hair-cloth,  or'in  the  mean-  his  coming  flew  before  him,  and  in  his  pas- 

est  woollen  garments ; wine  was  turned  into  sage  over  the  Alps,  he  was  met  by  crowds 

water,  demons  were  d^possessed,  and  sick-  of  peasants  and  shepherds/ who  came  down 

nesses  healecU  The  holy  abbot,  delivered  ; from  their  dwellings  among  the  rocks  to 
the  prisoners  of  war  from  their  fetters  and  see  him,  and  returned  to  their  rude  homes 

set  them  at  liberty,  and  thus  confirmed  a r^oicing  that  they  had  received  his  blessing, 

vast  multitude  of  persons  in  their ‘allegtance  How  beautiful  is  this  spontaneous  homage 

to  the  emperor  and  their  obedience  to  the  rendered  by  all  ranks  of  people  to  a man 

Pope,  by  the  oath  which  they  took  before  indebted  to  his  Christian  virtues  alone  for 

him.”  Wherever  he  appeared,  the  fhiiltt-  ; the  teneraiion  he  inspired  I 
tude  flocked  round  his  person,  and  plucked  | From  Besanpon  he  was  solemnly  es- 
fragments  from  his  mantle.  **  The  p^ple  corted  to  Langres,  and  at  a short  distance 

of  Milan  earnestly  desired  to  keep  the  tfoly  from  that  cify,  he' found  his  brethren  from 

man  among  them  as  their  metropolitan  ; ClairvAux/  who  had  hastened  to  meet  him 

and  assembling  in  festival  procession,  they  ; on  the  news  of  his  approach.  To  use  the 
proceeded,  singing  hymns  and  psalms  of  words  of  the  annalist  of  Citeaux,  *Mhey 

jubilee,  to  the  cathedral,  and  entreated  his  fell  on  hts  neck,  they  embraced  his  knees, 

acceptance  of  the  archiepiscopal  office.  Un-  they  spoke  to  him  fay  turns,  and  were  fain 

aUe  to  escape  from  their  iuiportunities,  he  lo  have  all  spoken  together;  and  fullof  joy- 

at  length  bethought  himself  of  this  device;  ous  exultation,  they  accompanied  him  to 

^‘To-morrow,”  said  he,  “I  will  mount  my  Clairveaux.” 

horse,  and  if  it  carry  me  out  of  the  city,  I It  was  soon  after  Bernardos  return  that  : 
shall  conclude  that  I am  not  to  refuse  your  the  rebuilding  of  Clairveaux  commenced, 

request ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  r^  The  monastery  was  no  longer  capable  of 

fuse  to  carry  me  beyond  the  walls,  1 will  cootaining  the  numbers  who  flocked  to  it 

then  consent  to  your  request.”  From  Mi-  for  admission.  A hundred  novices,  prin- 

Ian  Bernard  journeyed  to  Pavia,  where,  dpally  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  : 

by  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  popular  feel-  : Bernard  had  preached  the  preceding  year, 
ing,  he  obtained  the  liberty  and  restoration  had  ben  recently  received ; and  the  origi- 
of  a number  of  Milanese  prisoners.  His  nal  building,  placed  in  the  angle  formed  by 

reception  by  the  bishop  and  cleigy  was  in  the  bills,  could  not  be  enlarged  so  as  to  ac- 

the  highest  degree  enthusiastic.  His  reply  ^ commodate  them.  It  was  necessary  to  pull 
to  an  address  of  the  bishop  of  the  place  is  it  down  and  rebuild  it  entirely.  The  ex- 

one  among  many  evidences  of  that  spirit  of  i pense  of  so  vast  an  undertaking  weighed 
deep  and  genuine  humility  which  was  his  heavily  on  the  mind  of  Bernard.  Re- 
distingimhing  ^aracteristic;  The  fruit  member/’  he  would  say  to  his  monks,  rt- 
of  the  good  seed  which  is  sown  in  the  member  the  labor  mad  cost  of  our  present 

good  ground  belongs  to  Him  who  glveth  house,  with  what  infinite  pans  did  we  at 
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last  succeed  in  coMrucling  aqueducts  to 
bring  water  into  oujBfTices  and  workshops ; 
and  what  would  now  be  said  of  us,  if  we 
were  to  break  up  our  own  work  and  com- 
mence a new  one?  We  should  be  looked 
upon  as  madmen,'*jind  with  reason  too, 
being  destitute  means  to  undertake 

it  Let  us  not  forget  that  word  of  the  Gos- 
pel, that  ‘ he  who  would  build  a tower,  must 
first  sit  down  and  calculate  the  cost.^  ” To 
this  the  brethren  replied:  “You  must  either 
send  away  those  who  are  conducted  hither 
by  the  hand  of  God,  or  must  build  accom- 
modations for  them;  and  surely  we  should 
be  more  than  miserable,  we  should  be  cul- 
pable too,  if  through  fear  of  the  expense, 
we  were  to  oppose  any  obstacle  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  God’s  will.”  Mored  by 
these  representations,  the  abbot  yielded  to 
the  wishes  of  his  community;  offerings 
flowed  in  from  all  parts,  and  the  buildings 
advanced  with  incredible  rapidity.  Thibart, 
count  of  Champagne,  granted  the  charter 
of  this  second  foundation  in  the  year  1135, 
and  with  his  daughter  Matilda,  countess  of 
Flanders,  and  her  husband  Philip,  whose 
tombs  are  'still  seen  at  Clairveaux,  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  endowment,  as  well  as 
Ernengarde,  countess  of  Bretagne.  In  the 
hill  situated  to  the  west  of  the  valley,  was  a 
spring  of  clear  water,  which,  after  making 
its  way  to  the  meadows  below,  lost  itself 
under  gronnd,  and  at  a little  distance  re-ap- 
peared. It  was  at  this  point  that  the  new 
monastery  was  erected. 

1138.— Shortly  after  the  completion  of 
the  building,  Bernard  was  again  called 
away  on  another  mission  of  peace.  Wil- 
liam IX,  sovereign  count  of  Aquitaine  and 
Poitou,  a man  of  impetuous  and  vicious 
character,  taking  advantage  of  the  papal 
schism,  had  driven  from  their  sees  several 
exemplary  prelates,  who  were  obnoxious 
to  hb  corrupt  inclinations,  and  had  supplied 
their  places  with  men  of  distinguished  (hmi- 
lies,  of  more  accommodating  temper,  and 
whom  he  hoped  to  win  over  to  the  party  of 
Anaclete,  whose  cause  be  espoused.  These 
proceedings  necessarily  occasioned  the  great- 
est confusion  m the  Church,  and  Peter  the 
Venerable  had  in  rain  aonght  by  his  repre- 
sentations to  turn  the  count  from  the  course 


he  was  pursuing.  The  pioms  Godfrey, 
bishop  of  Chartres,  who  had  been  appoint^ 
by  Innocent  legate  of  Aquitaine,  resol  red 
to  undertake  a journey  to  the  court  of  Wil- 
liam, in  order  to  try  every  expedient  to  put 
an  end  to  the  scandal  of  these  proceedings. 
He  was  aware  of  the  extraordinary  influ- 
ence which  Bernard  possessed  over  the 
minds  of  men,  and  he  engaged  the  saint  to 
accompany  him  on  hb  mission.  It  was  no 
very  difficult  matter  to  persuade  the  count, 
a rude  and  ignorant  layman,  unskilled  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  recognize  the  supre- 
macy of  Pope  Innocent,  as  it  was  a ques- 
tion in  which  hb  interests  were  not  imme- 
diately compromised ; but  it  was  another 
matter  to  persuade  him  to  admit  the  ejected 
prelates  to  their  sees.  In  spite  of  every 
remonstrance,  he  persisted  in  hb  refusal  to 
replace  them  in  their  sees,  dedaring  that 
they  had  offended  him  too  deeply,  and  that 
he  felt  himself  bound  by  a solemn  oath 
which  he  had  taken  never  to  be  reconciled 
with  them.  Afler  a long  time  spent  in  un- 
availing negocialions,  the  legate  gave  up  all 
hope  of  being  able  to  vanqubh  the  count’s 
obsbnacy,  and  had  fixed  a day  for  retonung 
home. 

The  day  previous  to  hb  intended  depar- 
ture, Sl  Bernard  celebrated  mass  in  the  ca- 
thedral church.  The  count,  who  as  an  ex- 
communicated person,  did  not  dare  to  asmst 
at  the  ceremony,  remained  standing  la  the 
church  porch.  After  the  consecratioD,  and 
previous  to  giving  the  Poa  beCpre  the  com- 
munion, the  saint  descetided  from  the  altar, 
and  made  his  way  through  the  people  to  - 
the  place  where  the  dake  stood,  bearing  in 
his  hand  the  paten  with  the  conseeratedr 
host,*’  and  then  with  a stem  and  command- 
ing countenance,  and  with  eyes  flashing 
holy  indignation,  he  addressed  the  aston- 
bhed  count  in  these  awful  words : “Again 
and  again  have  the  servants  of  the  Moat 
High  joined  their  supplications  vrilh  ours, 
and  you  have  disregarded  and  despised 
them.  Lo,  now,  the  Blessed  Son  of  the 

* “ A particular  impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghoat,  the 
great  aalbority  of  the  saint,  and  thedigaity  with 
whioh  this  man  of  miracles  was  enabled  to  peHof 
■o  extraordinary  an  aetioo,  make  it  an  otnect  of  ov 
admiration,  not  of  our  imitation.** — Buuer^B  Lwm 
qfiht  S§uiu» 
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Virgin,  He  who  is  the  Lord  and  Head  of 
the  Church  which  you  persecute,  comes  iu 
person  to  see  if  you  will  itpent  Behold 
your  Judge,  at  whose  voice  every  knee  is 
bowed,  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  in  hdl. 
He  is  the  just  Avenger  of  crime,  into  whose 
hands  your  soul  will  one  day  fall.  Will 
you  despise  Him,  will  you  reject  Him,  as 
you  have  rejected  his  servants?  Will  you?’’ 
The  saint  was  silent,  and  throughout  the 
assembled  multitude  not  a breath  was  heard. 
They  awaited  in  trembling  expectation  the 
result,  as  though  this  solemn  denunciation 
would  be  followed  by  a sign  fVom  heaven. 
Count  William,  in  ^e  meantitne,  terror- 
stricken,  and  trembling  in  every  limb,  fell 
to  the  earth  in  a swoon.  His  attendants 
raised  him,  but  he  was  unable  to  support 
himself,  and  a second  time  sunk  to  the 
ground.  Bernard  then  drew  near,  and  com- 
manded the  count  to  rise  and  receive  the 
commands  of  Gh)d  from  his  lips.  ^^Here 
in  presence,”  said  be,  “is  the  bishop  of 
Poitiers,  whom  you  have  driven  from  his 
diocess;  go  and  be  reconciled  with  him, 
and  confirm  that  reconciliation  by  the  kiss 
of  peace;  lead  him  to  his  episcopal  throne, 
and  give  the  example  to  all  the  separatists 
in  your  dominions  to  return  to  the  unity  of 
the  Church.”  The  count,  unable  to  reply, 
hastened  to  the  bishop,  bestowed  on  him 
the  loss  of  peace,  and  to  the  joy  of  all  his 
subjects,  reinstated  him  in  his  former  see. 
From  this  time  the  count  gave  himself  up 
to  sinctte  repentance  for  the  sins  of  his 
past  life,  and  in  penance  for  his  sins,  re- 
solved to  undertake  a pilgrimage  to  St.  lago 
di  Compostella.  Belbre  he  set  out,  he  dis- 
posed by  will  of  his  vast  inheritance,  en- 
trusting the  fulfilment  of  the  same  to  the 
restored  bishop  of  Poitiers.  His  end  was 
happy ; on  the  Good  Fnday  of  the  year 
1 137,  he  died  at  Compostella,  while  paying 
his  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  St.  lago. 

Bernard  having  thus  succeeded  in  ao 
complishing  the  olject  of  his  mission,  re- 
turned 

To  seek  that  dear  retreat, 

Whiek  abienee  aelf  had  rendered  doubly  iweet. 

In  the  most  secIucM  part  of  the  valley, 
, he  had  caused  a bower  to  be  formed!^  which 


was  shaded  by  twining  pease-blossoms.  It 
was  in  the  shade  of  this  sequestered  spot, 
which  he  fondly  termed  his  earthly  Jeru- 
salem,” that  he  meditated  his  celebrated 
sermons,  and  particularly  his  Commentary 
on  the  Canticles;  in  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  Milner,  the  Protestant  historian  of 
the  church,  we  have  laid  before  us  the  in- 
ward soul  of  a saint  of  the  twelftk  century, 
confessing  and  describing  the  vicissitudes  of 
spiritual  consolation  and  declension ; which, 
with  more  or  less  variety,  are  known  to 
real  Christians  in  all  ages  of  the  church.” 
Notwithstanding  the  delicacy  of  his  health, 
Bernard  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  daily 
to  his  monks.  His  eloquence  is  described 
as  possessing  that  insinuating  character, 
which  ipakes  its  way  directly  to  the  heart, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  said  not  to  have 
been  deficient  in  energy  and  vehemence 
even,  as  the  subject  required.  His  voice, 
though  weak,  was  wonderfully  flexible  and 
melodious,  and  its  effect  was  enhanced  by 
a countenance  which  mirrored  every  emo- 
lion  of  a sensitive  heart,  and  which  was 
lighted  up  by  those  “ dove-like  eyes,” — the 
**octdo$  eohimbinos,*^  of  which  his  contem- 
poraries speak  so  much.  It  is  said  that  we 
owe  the  discourses  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  to  the  care  of  the  monks,  who  took 
them  down  in  writing  as  he  delivered  them. 

1 139. — ^This  year,  the  sensitive  heart  of  St 
Bernard  was  doomed  to  experience  a more 
severe  visitation  than  it  had  ever  yet  expe- 
rienced. We  have  already  been  touched 
and  edified  by  the  remarkable  conversion  of 
his  elder  brother,  Gerard.  This  faithful 
companion  of  all  the  saint’s  journeyings, 
this  affectionate  one  with  whom  he  had  so 
often  taken  counsel,  breathed  his  last  in 
Bernard’s  arms,  on  the  13lhof  April,  after 
a lingering  illness.  Like  asillfocr  David, 
Bernard  had  given  way  to  hie  grief  while 
Gerard  was  languishing  and  dying;  but 
when  all  was  over,  he  suppressed  every 
token  of  feeling,  and  even  presided  at  the 
foneral  rites  with  an  air  of  the  most  pro- 
found calmness  and  mastery  of  his  feelings, 
while  all  around  him  were  dissolved  in 
tears;  a circumstance  the  more  remarked 
by  his  brethren,  as  the  charactedstic  tender- 
ness of  his  heart  was  known,  having  been 
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observed  to  weep  iJUtb  all  the  tenderness  of 
a parent  over  every  Wiember  of  his  commu- 
nity of  whom  deaA  had  deprived  him.  But 
at  his  accustomed  hour  of  preaching,  Ber- 
nard, who  never  suffered  any  circumstance 
to  interrupt  the  performance  of  his  religious 
duties,  mounted  the  pulpit  as  usual,  and 
continued  ithe  exposition  of  the  Canticlea ; 


but  on  a sudden  he  stopped,  overcome  by 
his  feelings  and  almost  suffocated  by 
grief  he  had  stifled  in  his  bosom ; thea 
after  a pause  he  continued,  and  the  tribute 
he  paid  to  his  departed  brother  in  this  un- 
premeditated funeral  oration  is  among  the 
most  touching  effusions  of  Christian  anti- 
quity. 


PEATH  OP  AN  INFANT  RELATIVE. 

ST  KlSf  LKOSOIA  WILSON. 

We«p  not  Sir  thoM  whom  the  veil  of  the  tomb, 

In  lifb’B  eaily  morning,  hath  hM  fhwn  our  eyet. 

Ere  tin  threw  a TeO  o’er  the  apinfa  yoong  Moon, 

Or  earth  bad  profaned  wbat  wai  bom  for  tbe  tkiea. — Koore. 

What  sorrow  lies  within  thy  heart,  my  gay,  my  youthful  fnend  ? 
Why  doth  the  tear  unbidden  start,  and  grief  thy  bosom  rend  ? 

Have  friends  once  loved  proved  false  to  thee. 

And  checked  thy  coarse  of  mirfliful  glee  ? 

Have  cherished  hopes  and  visions  bright. 

Dissolved  like  summer  clouds  from  sight  ? 

Or  dost  thou  pine  to  see  thy  home. 

Through  its  loved  balls  once  more  to  roam? 

Ah  no ! those  silent  tear-drops  tell  a tale  .of  grief  more  sad 
Of  one,  whose  infant  soul  had  led  while  yet  life's  scenes  were  clad 
With  rainbow  tints  of  fairy  hue. 

With  pale  flow’rs  sparkling  bright  with  dew. 

Bat  weep  thou  not : that  cherub  one  to  brighter  realius  hath  flown. 
Where  grief  ne’er  finds  a resdttg  place,  and  sorrow  is  unknown ; 
And  there  o’er  flow’r-enamelled  glades, 

’Neath  sides  whose  beauty  never  fades. 

An  angel  pure,  enrobed  in  Hgbt, 

Bhe  roams  ’mid  bands  of  seraphs  bright^ 

And  oft,  from  that  sweet  home  of  rest. 

She’ll  visit  thee,  in  visions  blest. 

Oh,  then,  chase  far  away  from  thee  the  trembling  drops  that  lie 
Wfon  the  silken  fringe  that  shades  thy  once  bright  laughing  eye, 
ft  Mourn  not  her  gentle  spirit  flown 

realms  \yhere  nought  but  bliss  is  known, 
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A LETTER  ON  PRAYERS  FOR  THE  DEAD. 


Q^clodod  from  page  <(79. 


Let  me  DOW  reply  to  some  of  your  ques- 
tions. You  ask  me^  does  not  the  exis- 
tence of  purgatory  imply  a contradiction  7 
for  either  God  forgives  entirely  our  sins  or 
not  at  all.  If  the  former,  surely  he  does  not 
punish  in  purgatory  sins  already  forgiven ; 
if  the  latter,  there  is  no  occasion  for  purga- 
tory, as  all  admit  that  a sinner  who  dies  un- 
pardoned is  lost  forever.  Again,  you  ask : 

Is  not  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  even  ac- 
cording to  many  Catholic  writers,  an  inven- 
tion of  the  middle  or  dark  ages?’’  And 
thirdly,  Even  though  we  admit  this  doc- 
trine, what  connection  exists  between  the 
existence  of  purgatory  and  praying  for  the 
dead?”  To  each  of  these  questions,  I pro- 
pose to  give  you  at  least  a brief  and  candid 
reply. 

And  first  I will  add,  that  you  seem  to 
have  understood  rightly  what  was  said  be- 
fore concerning  those  who,  according  to  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  are  consigned  to  the  tem- 
porary punishment  of  purgatory.  It  is  the 
fate  of  those  who,  q^er  the  guilt  or  eternal 
punishment  due  to  mortal  sin  has  been  re- 
mitted, die  he/bre  the  temporal  punishment 
has  been  endured— or  they  who  at  the 
moment  of  death  have  not  satisfied  for 
lesser  sins  which  are  called  venial.  Your 
first  question  supposes  that  God,  in  foigiv- 
ing  the  sins  of  an  offender,  remits  at  the 
same  time  all  punishment  due  to  his  sins. 
Whereas  the  Catholic  Church  teaches  that 
the  Almighty  God  may  remit  the  sin  and 
its  consequent  eternal  punishment,  and 
still  enjoin  a temporal  punishment  to  be 
undergone  either  in  this  life  or  in  that  to 
come.  Here  then  is  the  point  on  which  we 
are  at  issue.  Which  of  us  iaright?  I shall 
not  here  attempt  an  examination  of  your 
point,  for  circumstances  will  not  allow ; but 
I will  briefly  vindicate  the  Catholic  doctrine 
on  this  subject,  holding  it  as  a necessary 
maxim  that  two  contradictions  cannot  be 
true.  If  one  be  proved,  the  other  must  ne- 


cessarily be  false.  This  t'^hold  no  less  true 
in  morals  than  in  mathematics.  To  prove 
my  position,  turn,  I pray  you,  to  the  history 
of  the  Jews,  the  chosen  people  of  Gbd,  and 
first  to  Numbers  xiv,  and  read  the  praters 
of  Moses  for  his  people,  commencing  atlflie 
thirteenth  verse.  Reflect  attentively  upon 
verses  20,  21 , 22, 23.  Do  we  not  here  find 
that  God,  who  had  been  roused  to  anger  by 
the  ungrateful  conduct  of  the  Jews,  was  on 
the  point  of  hurling  against  them  the  bolts 
of  his  indignation,  of  smiting  them  with 
pestilence,”  and  disinheriting  them  from 
his  favor  7 When  lo ! Moses,  like  a tender 
father,  suppliantly  implores  for  the  pardon 
of  his  people.  His  voice  is  raised  in  prayer, 
and  the  leader  of  the  hosts  of  Israel  stands 
between  an  offended  Deity  and  his  guilty, 
ungrateful  people.  The  anger  of  God  is 
appeased.  His  arm,  even  then  uplifted  to 
deal  the  deadly  blow,  falls  harmlessly,  or  is 
extended  to  receive  his  misguided  children ; 
with  mercy  he  replies  to  the  prayers  of 
Moses ; **  I have  pardoned,”  (20— In 
fact  read  attentively  the  remaining  part  of 
the  whole  chapter,  and  you  will  find  that 
God  after  forgiving  the  sins  of  his  ungrate- 
ful people,  and  remitting  the  eternal  pun- 
ishmait  which  these  sins  deserved,  still 
aflSicted  them  with  a temporary  punish- 
ment, a series  of  afflictions,  a constant 
wandering  up  and  down  in  the  wilderness, 
and  in  the  end,  refused  to  all  in  punishment 
of  their  sins  (which  he  had  expressly  for- 
given, as  we  read  in  verse  20),  admission 
into  the  pronused  bnd,  except  to  Caleb  and 
Joshua.  Even  Moses,  in  punishment  for 
his  want  of  confidence,  was  debarred  from 
that  long  expected  happiness.  Does  not 
this  prove  that  God  may  sometimes  forgive 
the  sin,  and  yet  enjoin  a satisfaction,  a 
temporary  punishment  And  if  this  pun- 
ishment he  not  undergone  here,  must  it  not 
still  be  undeigone  7 It  cannot  be  endured 
in  heaven.  Not  in  hell, — (for  out  of  hell 


there  is  no  reflen^on.”)  Where  then,  let 
me  ask  you,  is  it  to  be  endured  ? 

But  I need  limply  ask  you  whence  the 
various,  ten  thonsa^  erils  which  afflict  the 
human  family.  Mfua  man  originally  thus? 
Was  he  created  ^ his  primeval  statn  to 
suffer,  to  toil, languish,  and  to  die? 
Was  the  fair  garden  of  Paradise  intended 
to  be  deflated  by  the  angry  storms  of  life  ? 
its  beauty  doomed  to  fade — its  sweets  and 
joys  to  be  imbittered  by  all  the  woes  which 
nc^  afflict  the  world?  Was  man,  that 
imle  being,  man,  who  bore  upon  bis  ma- 
jestic brow  the  impress  of  reason— whose 
soul  was  stamped  with  the  image  of  his 
maker,  God,  doomed  to  fall  from  his  high 
estate,  and  wander  o'er  the  world,  friend- 
less, accursed  and  subjected  to  death  ? No, 
assuredly  not.  And  yet,  man  fell,  and  by 
his  fall,  involved  the  human  family  in  sor- 
rows, in  sufferings,  and  in  death.  Did  not 
the  tender  mercies  of  €k)d  prompt  him, 
when  stern  justice  demanded  vengeance,  to 
pardon  and  forgive  our  unfortunate  progeni- 
tors, and  promise  them  as  a future  Saviour, 
even  though  justice  bade  him  drive  them 
from  their  forfeited  paradise?  Can  we 
doubt  that  our  first  parents  wept  and  were 
forgiven?"  Can  we  for  a moment  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  they  are  eternally  ex- 
cluded from  the  beatific  vision  of  their 
Creator?  Surely  not;  and  yet,  though 
God  in  his  infinite  mercy  pardoned  their 
transgressions,  how  did  they  suffer  for  their 
fault  How  deeply  did  they  drink  the  bitter 
cup  of  sorrow,  how  bitterly  did  they  de- 
plore their  disobedience!  The  evils  of  life, 
the  sufferings,  the  afflictions  to  which  we 
are  even  yet  subjected;  sickness,  want, 
and  death ; behold  the  sad  consequence  en- 
tailed upon  children  by  the  fall  of  our  first 
parents!  Is  there  not  here,  my  friend,  a 
proof  that  God  may  and  does  pardon  the 
sin,  and  yet  enjoin,  nay  imperatively  de- 
mand a temporal  punishment  in  satisfaction 
for  that  sin  ? 

You  have  no  doubt  often  read  and  re- 
flected upon  the  trials  and  persecutions  en- 
dured by  the  holy  servant  of  God,  David. 
Although  prostrate  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
he  had  long  propitiated  the  mercies  of 
heaven,  although,  when  conscience-stricken 


he  exclaimed  ifl  anguish ; " I hare  anad 
against  the  Lord,"  he  was  cheered  bf  ik 
consoling  assurance  of  the  prophet  Nathaa:  j 
''The  Lord  hath  also  taken  awaythfsiB;  | 
thou  shalt  not  die yet  the  incioraUe  jus-  i 
tice  of  an  offended  God  commanded  the  ^ 
prophet  to  declare  onto  him,  “Nevertheb  ; 
because  thou  hast  given  occasion  to  ik 
enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme,  for  this 
thing  the  child  that  is  bom  to  thee  shal 
surely  die."  (2  Samuel  xii,  14.)  Andih:i 
little  child  around  which  wereenlwhidik 
dearest  affections  of  bis  heart,  died  ii  satis- 
faction  to  heaven  Ibr  the  sins  of  its  Me- 
rous  progenitors.  Nor  did  the  anger 
heaven  rest  here;  but  as  long  as  Did 
lived,  so  long  was  he  forced  to  feel  iks*^ 
effects  of  his  unfortunate  transgression. 
hold  the  prophet  of  the  Lord  declarini  ^ j 
the  voice  of  inspiration,  that  C5od  had  “le- 
moved  his  sin  from  him,  as  faras  tbeeai , 
is  from  the  west"  Still  in  atonement  for 
that  sin,  David  was  doomed  to  see  the  bo- 
som of  his  family  torn  with  dtssens^i 
Ammon  blasting  the  fitir  fame  of  his 
Thamar ; (2  Samuel  xiii.)  The  ftatric^ 
hands  of  one  of  his  sons  stained  with  tk 
blood.of  an  incestuous  brother!  (2SaiDfl« 
xiii.)  Still  was  he  forced,  in  the  feebleness 
of  old  age,  to  flee  before  the  conquering 
arms  of  aa  ungrateful  son,  who  had 
in  rebellion  against  his  grey-haired  fatkr» 
(2  Samuel  xv.)  And  who  can  read 
moved  the  plaintive  cries  of  this  anguish 
parent,  as  he  mourned  for  the  hopeless 
of  his  mbguided  Abtalbm!  (2  ^ 
xviii.) 

For  a single  act  of  vanity; 


the  guilt ! 

ror  a smgie  act  oi  vaunyj  *» 

of  which  had  been  remitted  ^ . 

mighty,  (for  it  had  been  bitterly  tiepfo  ^ i 
David  was  forced  to  behold  the  destroynjo 


angel  dealing  death  and  pestilence 
out  the  extent  of  his  dominions. 


tbrougk 

Eteinnl 


God,-  how  stem  is  thy  justice,  how 

inger ! Do  we  not  here  * ; 


dous  thy  anger 
ficient  proof  that 


God  oftentimes 


sins,  and  yet  enjoins  a temporal  pt^^ 
ment  in  satisfaction  for  those  j ^ i 
if  David  had  expired  ere  yet  he  hsd^  ^ 

dured  the  appointed  punishment?  i 
the  court  of  heaven  it  was  decreed  tn 


temporal  punishment  was  to 
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could  death  oppose  a barrier  to  the  views 
and  decrees  of  God  ? 

David  was  forgiven.  The  Jews  were  for- 
given 5 consequently  they  would  not  hare 
been  consigned  to  endless  torments.  Now 
there  is  no  punishment  in  heaven^  therefore 
they  could  not  have  endured  or  under- 
gone this  their  temporal  punishment  there. 
Where  then  ? Reason  replies,  in  some  third 
place.  Faith  replies,  in  puigatory. 

In  answering  your  second  question,  I 
shall  necessarily  be  compelled  to  detain  you 
for  some  moments.  So  deeply  interesting 
b the  subject,  and  so  entwined  around  the 
anuquity  of  our  holy  faith,  that  it' would 
be  to  do  an  injury  to  the  subject  to  pass 
lightly  over  it  3 and  indeed  I thank  you  for 
having  given  me  an  opportunity  to  dwell 
on  thb  important  point  You  ask  me  is  not 
pnrgatory  a late  invention,  tracing  back  its 
origin  to  the  dark  ages  ? Alas  I those  poor 

dark  ages^’  are  much  abused  ; and  I shall 
here  endeavor  to  show  that  they  are  not  to 
be  bkmud  for  the  mseatton  of  a purgatory. 
Indeed,  in  my  last  letter  you  have  a tolerable 
proof  in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  this  doc- 
trine. 1 shall  use  freely,  in  reply  to  thb 
question,  the  very  conclusive  arguments  of 
a reverend  and  esteemad  friend  of  your  city, 
to  pr6ve  that  the  Christian  Church  has  air 
ways  admitted  the  existence  of  purgatory. 
1 will  here  mention  a fact  on  which  you 
have  perhaps  seldom  reflected,  and  which 
b so  strictly  entitled  to  hbtorical  credit,  that 
in  will  be  denied  by  none,  save  a theoretical 
sceptic.  At  the  period  when  Luther  began 
to  inveigh  against  the  Catholic  doctrine  on 
sin,  justification,  indulgences,  &c.  and  was 
led  by  a series  of  fabe  conclusions  to  deny 
the  exbtence  of  pnrgatory,  he  was  in  op- 
position to  every  Christian  Church  then 
exbting,  and,  as  he  boasted,  was  ^^standing 
alone’’  against  all  the  bbhops,  priests,  and 
faithful  of  the  eastern  as  well  as  of  the 
western  Church.  So  general  was  the.  indig- 
. nation  roused  against  hb  new  doctrines, 
that  from  every  side  decrees  of  condemna- 
tion were  directed  against  him,  and  he  was 
then  led  to  take  the  final  step  which  con- 
summated the  separa|ion  between  the  body 
of  the  Church  and  hb  followers,  a separa- 
doA  which  unfortunately  lasts  yet  after 




several  hundred  years  j this  b a fact  stamp- 
ed on  the  page  of  history,  and  which  can- 
not be  called  in  question. 

If  we  pass  now  to  the  eastern  church, 
composed  of  the  Greeks,  the  Eutychians 
(called  also  Jacobites  from  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal men),  and  of  the  l^estorians,  we  will 
find  the  same  unanimity  of  belief  concern- 
ing the  existence  of  purgatory,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  praying  for  the  dead.  True  it  is 
that  the  d belles  of  Luther,  availing  them- 
selves at  first  of  the  dbtance  of  place%  the 
difierence  of  languages,  the  difficulty  * of 
communication,  boasted  that  although  the 
western  church  was  against  them,  the  eas- 
tern church,  which  had  been  fertilized  by 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
was  for  them.  But  this  bold  assertion  soon 
turned  to  their  confusion,  and  brought  over 
positive  declarations  from  those  churches, 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  belief  of  pur- 
gatory was  as  unanimous  amongst  them  as 
amongst  the  faithful  in  the  west. 

The  belief  of  the  Greeks  is  manifest  from 
a number  of  facts ; but  I will  quote  only  the 
words  of  a council  held  at  Cyprm,  where 
several  bbhops  had  met : Let  him  be  con- 
sidered as  a heretic  who  says  that  there 
exbts  not  an  unbloody  sacriflee,  truly  pro- 
pitiatory for  the  sins  of  the  living  and  the 
dead.”  In  thb  declaration  the  synod  con- 
demns principally  the  assertion  of  the  re- 
formers who  deny  the  exbtence  of  a true 
sacrifice  among  Chrbtians.  But  leaving 
aside  this  question  of  sacrifice,  which  it  is 
not  001  intention  bow  to  prove,  it  b mani- 
fest that  the  Greeks  consider  it  a heresy  to 
assert  that  the  sacrifice  of  mass  b not  pro- 
pitiatory for  the  dead.  Hence  they  hold 
that  the  dead  may  be  assbted  by  the  obla- 
tion of  the  holy  mystenes,  and,  by  a neces- 
sary consequence,  that  there  is  a purgatory. 
Now  the  same  council  deebres,  at  the  end 
of  its  decrees,  that  this  b the  faith  of  the 
four  patriarchates  of  Constantinople,  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  3 of  the 
Muscovites,  of  Bulgaria,  of  Servia,  of  Myr- 
rhia  (both  upper  and  lower),  of  Epirus,  of 
the  Arabians,  and  of  t^  Egyptians. 

Shall  we  find  the  same  belief  among  the 
Eutychians,  who  f(^m  a distinct  church, 
spread  to  a considerable  extent  in  Assyrb, 
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stand  only  on  the  negative,  and  wait  until  invention  of  the  Ghreeks.  Indeed  who  will 

solid  proofs  are  advanced,  and  until  the  persuade  himself  that  two  rifal  churches 

name,  the  country,  and  the  age  of  that  sur-  would  have  agreed  without  the  smallest 

prising  monk  be  clearly  assigned,  I go  for-  shadow  of  dispute,  and  without  a single 

ward  and  take  a higher  position.  You  can-  dissenting  voice  on  the  fiction  of  purgatory, 

not  prove  that  a change  has  been  made  in  when  we  find  that  the  most  virulent  and 

the  Church,  while  1 will  prove  that  no  bitter  discussions  have  been  carried  on  be- 

change  has  taken  place ; and  indeed  the  tween  them ; and  on  what  soigect  1 On 

impossibility  of  any  change  will  appear  evi-  any  of  equal  importance  to  that  of  the  truth 

dent  to  everyone  if  we  consider  the  time  of  purgatory?  No;'  but  simply  whether 

and  the  manner  in  which  this  change  might  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  must  be  used 

have  be^n  made.  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Christians.  A%d  to 

To  render  my  explanation  clearer,  and  give  you  cmother  example  of  the  incliiia- 

the  inference  more  striking,  let  me  remark  i tion  of  ihe  Greeks  to‘  admit  the  ideas  of  the 
that  the  existence  of  purgatory  is  not  oUe  Latins,  it  will  not  be  useless  tb  mention 

of  those  idle  questions  for  which  no  person  ^ fact  that  they  have  constantly  refused 

cares, — which  may  sleep  for  centuries  in  to  admit  the  Gregorian  refohnation  of  the 

the  dust  of  libraries,  unheeded  and  forgotten.  calendar  (a  reformation,  the  necessity  of 

No;  it  is  a question  eminendy  practical.  which  cannot  be  questiohed  by  any  scien- 

It  is  a question  connected  with  the  finest  tific  man,  and  one  which  has  l^n  adopted 

feelings  of  the  human  soul,  and  one  which  by  Protestant  churches),  because  this  refor- 
has  consequently  been  always  decided  in  the  mation  was  the  work  of  a Roman  pontiff; 

minds  of  Christians,  either  in  the  affirmative  and  that  they  choose  to  submit  even  yet  to 
or  in  the  negative.  At  all  times  Christians  the  irregularities  of  a cidendar  which  will 

have  been  called  to  render  the  last  honors  subvert  the  order  of  thd  seasons,  and  give 

to  their  parents,  relatives,  or  friends.  In  the  sp/ing  in  the  month  of  January,  rather 

this  circumstance  it  is  impossible  to-suppose  than  admit  a reasonable  regulation  of  a 

that  they  were  without  any  idea  on  the  sub-  Pope  on  a point  in  which  religion  is  not 

ject  of  purgatory.  They  must  have  be-  directly  concerned.  To  assert,  then,'  that 

lieved  either  that  prayers  and  good  works  the  Greeks  have  borrowed  from:  the  Lafin 

are  beneficial  to  them,  and  consequently  monks  the  idea  of  purgatory  is  to' be  igno- 

they  will  have  prayed  for  them  to  the  Al-  rant  of  the  disposition  of  man;  to  admit  a 

mighty,  or  that  all  the  custbmary  prayers  moral  impossibility  tod  to  suppose  a com- 

and  expiatioos  were  of  no  use  to  them,  and  plete  overthrow  of  the  laws  of  moral  order, 

then  they  will  have  abstained  from  every  ; Was,  then,  the  change  introduced  between 
expiatory  act  in  thehr  behalf.  the  schism  of  the  Greeks  and  the  separar 

Such,  then,  being  the  case,  I say  confi-  tion  of  the  Eutychians?  Most  assuredly 

dently  that  any  change  in  the  belief  of  not ; for  then  a spirit  of  jealous  ritahry  and 

Christians  concerning  the  existence  of  pur*  envy,  subsisted  between  the  ^tyehians 

gatory,  is  utterly  iinpossible.  For  at  what  and"  the  Greeks.  Hence  the  Greeks  could 

time  between  the  apdstles  and  the  first  re-  act  borrow  the  dogma  of  purgatory  from 

formers  could  the  change  have  been  ef-  the  EutychianV,  nor  the  Eutyohions  from 

fected?  Was  it  in  the  time  that  passed  the  Greeks.  In  fine,  the  same  argument 

from  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Ro-  may  be  applied  with  equal  force  and  evi- 

man  Churches  in  890,  down  to  Luther  in  i dence  to  the  time  which  elapsed  from  the 
the  sixteenth  century?  l assert  it  was  not  separation  of  the  Entychians  to  that  of  the 

If  the  Roman  Church  bad  devised  this  dogma  i Nestorians,  which  took  place  in  431.  Hence 
during  the  time  of  the  separation,  the  Greeks  | we  find  it  absolutely  impossible  that  the 
would  have  rejected  it,  and  repmacked  the  dogma  of  purgatory  could  have  been  intro- 

Romans  or  the  Lgcins  (for  they  are  the  dueed  during  the  last  fourteen  centuries, 

same)  with  their  variations  on  this  subject  and  this  gives  already  to  the  dogma  a res- 

The  saoae  may  he  said  if  purgatory- be  an  pectable  authority:  the  unanimous  belief 
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of  all  Chrisdan  churches  during  fourteen 
centuries.  1}ut  I may  extend  still  farther 
my  inferences,  and  conclude  that*  among 
the  first  four  centuries  the  same  belief  had 
been  as  unanimous  as  it  then  was.  For 
leaving  aside  the  positive  testimonies  which 
I shall  soon  quote,  let  us  transport  our- 
selves in  imagination  to  that  century  and 
ask  whether  the  dogma  of  purgatory  was 
invented  at  the  time  of  the  separation  in 
431.  Every  one  will  answer  no:  for  had 
the  introduction  of  that  dogma  been  recent 
in  me  Church,  one  of  the  two  contending 
parties  would  have  rqected  it,  and  re- 
proached the  other  with  its  variations  in 
the  faith.  Every  one  who  examines  the 
human  heart  knows  how  much  ingenuity 
in  discovering  any  real  or  imaginary  wrong 
is  displayed  in  the  contest  of  two  adversa- 
ries,— how  ardently  one  wishes  to  find  fault 
with  the  other, — ^with  what  avidity  they 
seize  upon  the  smallest  failing,  and  too  often 
magnify  them  into  great  crimes, — how 
loudly  they  disclose  their  mutual  weakness. 
Hence  we  can  conclude  with  all  possible 
evidence,  had  the  belief  of  purgatory  been 
recent  at  that  period,  one  of  the  belligerent 
parties  would  have  immediately  rejected  it ; 
and,  as  all  generations  do  not  pass  away  in 
one  day  to  rise  the  next,  it  follows  that  the 
belief  of  purgatory  had  been,  previously  to 
431 , a dogma  universally  received, — ^in  fine^ 
a dogma  coming  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Church ; a dogma  directly  emanating  from 
the  apostles  and  from  Jesus  Christ  himself. 

I have  insisted  on  this  argument  be- 
cause it  speaks  to  the  mind,  alike  of  the 
learned  and  the  ignorant ; because  it  does 
not  require  the  reading  of  a large  number 
of  volumes,  because  it  is  resolved  into  a 
fact  which  may  be  ascertained  by  every 
one  who  has  eyes  to  see,  and  a judgment 
to  understand.  Here  our  adversaries  can- 
not cavil  on  the  meaning  of  a text,  on  the 
sign^ificatioD  of  a word,  on  the  properties  of 
foreign  languages.  The  fact  that  the  Latins, 
the  Greeks,  the  Eutychians,  the  Nestodans^ 
agree  and  have  always  agreed  on  the  dogma 
of  purgatory,  is  above  all  such  dissensions 
and  objections ; and  the  inference  deduced 
from  this  universal  consent  is  to  every 
sound  and  reasonable  mind,  an  incontesti- 
^ — 


ble  proof  that  this  dogma  originated  not 
with  men,  but  that  it  came  down  from  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  it  is  an  essential  tenet  of 
Christianity.  Hm  I cannot  refram  fhnn 
an  obvious  reflection  on  the  adorable  views 
of  Providence.  Truly  God  can  draw  good 
from  evil!  There  must  be  error — ^ihere 
must  be  heresies, — such  is  the  weakness 
and  depravity  of  the  human  mind — such 
its  corruption  and  wickedness.  But  by  a 
wonderful  dispensation  6f  that  Divine  Being 
whom  every  event  obeys,  those  very  errors 
and  heresies  serve  admirably  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  designs  of  Gh>d, — ^ven^ 
manifest  his  protecuon  over  bis  Church, 
and  have  no  other  final  effect  than  to  [dace 
beyond  all  doubt  some  point  of  doctrine. 
Thus,  against  the  infidel,  who  would  at 
some  future  remote  period,  deride  our  sa- 
cred volumes,  and  pretend  that  they  are  the 
work  of  man,  the  apologists  of  Christisnity 
would  not  fail  to  answer : **  See  how  great 
has  been  the  opposition  between  the  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants, — how  many  discus- 
sions and  harsh  controversies  they  have 
had ; see  how  often  they  have  mutually 
anathematized  each  other, — and  sdli  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants  admit  the  same 
Bible,  receive  it  with  equal  respect,  and 
are  equally  convinced  that  it  comes  from 
the  apostles.  That  argument  would  be  in- 
fallible to  prove  that  the  Bible  has  never 
been  fabricated  either  by  Protestants  or  Ca- 
tholics ; and  in  the  same  manner  with  re- 
spect to  the  dogmas  denied  by  Protestants, 
and  purgatory  in  particnlar,  we  answer  the 
Protestant, — see  the  unanimity  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, the  Greeks,  the  Eutychians,  and 
the  Nestqrians  on  this  doctrine,  and  then 
tell  us  that  a '^monk’^  invented  this  doo- 
uinedaring  the  ^^dark  ages^*  of  theChurch! 
A wonderful  man  indeed  this  monk  must 
have  been,  who,  in  a truly  miracoloos  mis- 
sion, succeeded  first  in  instilling  his  opin- 
ions among  the  Latins,  then  travelled  over 
to  the  Greeks,  whom  he  found  as  docile  as 
the  Latins,  and  then  undertook  to  convert 
the  Eutychians,  and  then  the  Nestorians, 
and  in  a few  years  made  these  inveterate 
antagonists  unanimous  in  admitting  an 
opinion  which  they  had  never  heard  be- 
fore, and  succeeded  in  onitnig  the  Chris- 
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tian  world  in  the  same  belief!  For  so  standing  the  emulation,  sometiiaes^  perhaps^ 

wonderlulan  achievesnent  his  name  at  least  : jealousy  which  may  exist  between  the  dif- 
ought  to  hare  been  recorded  in  the  annals  : ferent  pastors  j notwithstanding  the  differ- 
of  history.  ent  prejudices,  habits,  customs^of  the  indi- 

Thtts  I think  it  clearly  demonstrated  that  I viduals  who  compose  the ' various  nations 
any  change  in  this  dogma  was  impossible,  i of  Christianity ; notwithstanding  all  this, 
if  we  examine  the  time  when  the  change  i all  the  pastors  agreed  on  the  institution  of 
might  hare  been  made.  Let  us  now  ex-  I purgatory.  If  some  pastors  protested,  as 
amine  the  manner  in  which  this  change  they  must  hare  done,  the  monuments  of 
might  have  been  effected,  and  we  will  also 41 1 their  opposition,  the  discussions  which  it 
be  perfectly  sfldsfied  of  the  impossibility  of  must  hare  created, — the  acts  of  councils 
any  alteration.  ' How  then,  we  ask  our  op-  which  it  must  have  caused  to  be  ateem- 
ponents,  was  this  change  effected?  Was  bled, — the  writings  for  and  against, — ^ry 
k a sudden  one,  or  did  it  come  by  degrees?  thing,  in  a word,  has  perished,  even  the 
Was  it  sudden?  Every  nation  within  the  name  of  the  extraordinary  monk  who  suc- 
bounds  of  Christianity  was  one  day  fully  ceeded  so  wonderfully  in  palming  off  upon 
persuaded  that  it  was  superfluous  to  offer  mankind  his  own  fanciful  ideas,  as  the  doc- 
prayers  ibr  the  dead,  and  the  next  day,  for^  trines  of  the  Church  of  Christ! 

sooth,  they  perform  funeral  services ; they  If  we  admit  the  first  of  these  absurdities, 

diseorer  Missals  and  Liturgies  with  prayers  by  a necessary  consequence  we  must  also 
for  the  dead;  they  kneel  at  the  tombs  of  I admit  that  the  pastors  of  the  Church  be- 
their  dear  friends  and  relations  to  implore  | came  all  suddenly  deaf  and  blind,  or  were 
the  mercy  of  heaven  in  their  behalf!  Such  I buried  in  sleep  for  half  a century.  The 
a manner  of  introducing  purgatory,  if  1 | second  amounts  to  this:  that  the  bishops 
may  so  apeak,  would  be,  even  in  the  eyes  remained  for  a whole  generation  deprived 
of  our  adversaries,  still  more  absurd  than  is  of  the  use  of  speech.  And  the  third  would 
the  doctrine  itself.  It  was,  then,  by  de-  lead  us  to  suppose  that  a new  deluge  had 
grees.  One,  for  example,  began,  another  ; desolated  the  earth  during  the  dark  ages.’’ 
followed,  another  continued,  and  so  the  be-  Thus  our  opponents  are  forced  to  make 
lief  became  general.  But  what  a strange  their  choice  between  three  palpable  absur- 
accumulation  of  absurdities  does  not  this  dities:  either  the  pastors  did  not  perceive 
suppose!  There  have  been  at  all  times  I the  introduction  of  the  new  doctrine,  or 
pastors  of  the  Church ; that  is,  men  whose  perceiving  it  .they  did  not  oppose  it,  or 
duties  it  is  to  instruct  others, — men  con-  having  opposed  it,  the  new  dogma  pre- 
tinnally  occupied  with  the  doctrine  which  vailed,  notwithstanding,  and  all  the  monu- 
they  preach.  Can  you  then  suppose  that  ments  of  their  zeal  have  perished!  Once 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  stepped  into  Chris-  more,  I affirm,  it  is  easier  and  plainer  to 
tiauity  without  the  knowledge  of  the  pas-  admit  the  existence  of  purgatory  than  to 
tors,  on  a day  when  every  bishop,  and  priest,  admit  either  of  these  ruinous  hypotheses, 
and  monk,  and  doctor  of  the  Church  was  ; Our  opponents  efien  speak  of  the  dark 
asleep.  And  if  tiie  pastors  were  aware  of  ages,  and  seem  to  suppose  that  men  were 
the  innovation  (as  in  such  a case  they  most  then  so  bnitified  that  any  individual  bold 
certainly  most  have  been),  not  one  reclaimed  enough  to  raise  his  voice  was  believed  as 
against  it,  no  one  protested  against  the  an  oracle.  Without  examining  here  how 
wicked  innovation.  Ail  at  once,  in  Eng-  far  those  ages  which  they  call  darkidl^n- 
hmd,  Italy,  Oermany,  France;  Asia,  and  titled  to  that  epithet,  I assert  wkh  confi- 
Africa,  all  bowed  down  to  the  new  doc-  deuce  that  if  they  deserve  that  name  so  in- 
trine  ; and  that,  notwkhstanding  their  duty  jurious,  it  was  not  because  men  were  then 
which  oUiged  them  to  oppose  the  change, — predisposed  to  admit  every  thing  at  random ; 
notwithsta^ing  (he  singularity  of  the  idea  but  they  should  be  called  dark,  if  at  all,  for 
of  purgatory,  and— Avhat  most  appear  very  tiie  very  opposite  disposition : that  is,  for  a 
strange  even  to  our  adversaries — notwith-  propensity  to  quarrel  on  trifles,  to  cavfl 
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about  mere  words.  If  it  were  necessary  to 
quote  any  example,  the  following,  among 
numerous  others,  might  be  adduced : ‘‘Whe- 
ther a mendicant  be  the  owner  of  the  food 
he  eats  or  not!^*  On  this  subject,  trifling 
as  it  must  to  all  appear,  whole  Tolumes 
were  written,  warm  discussions  were  main- 
tained, and  many  bitter  feelipgs  were  ex- 
cited. And  yet,  forsooth,  our  opponents 
would  fain  persuade  us,  lhat  without  any 
discussion,  without  any  opposition,  the  new 
fangled  doctrine  of  purgatory,  that  wild 
chimera  of  a monkish  brain,  that  new  ofi*- 
spring  of  ignorance  and  bold  usurpation, 
in  which  not  only  religion,  but  every  fa- 
mily, every  single  individual  was  concerned, 
passed  into  the  Church  unnoticed,  and  was 
universally  and  suddenly  admitted,  as  if  by 
magic  influence ! Surely  you,  my  dear 
friend,  cannot  admit  this  absurdity. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  dwell  Long  upon  your  third 
question ; that  is,  on  the  utility  of  prayers 
for  the  dead.  From  nearly  every  text  ad- 
duced, it  follows  as  a plain  and  necessary 
consequence,  that,  as  there  exists  a purga- 
tory, so  also  the  prayers  of  the  faithfpl  on 
earth  are  available  for  the  souls  therein  de- 
tained. Does  not  the  book  of  Machabees, 
on  which  we  dwelt  at  some  length  in  our 
first  part,  expressly  say,  It  is,  therefore, 
a holy  and  a wholesome  thought  to  pray 
for  the  dead,  that  |hey  may  be  loossd  from 
their  sins  V* 

■Thus  from  the  custom  of  the  Jews  in 
those  days,  in  the  days  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
even  of  the  present  day,  we  conclude  that 
it  is  “ a holy  and  wholesome  thought  to 
pray*’’  for  those  who  are  slumbering  in  the 
lowly  grave.  The  texts  deduced  from  an- 
tiquity, the  universal  custom  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  at  all  times,  in  all  places, — the 
^^sitive  quotations  from  Sl  Augustine, — 
the  history  of  his  mother’s  death  and  bu- 
ri^b||H|||^Constantine  the  Great,  the  first 
Chflmwanperor,  of  all  of  which  we  shall 
now  s^ak,  and,  in  fact,  the  express  tes- 
timonies of  our  separating  brethren, — all 
prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  a doubt, 
that  it  is  indeed  “ a holy  and  a wholesome 
thought  to  pray  for  the  dead,  that  they  may 
be  loosed  from  their  sins.”  Nay,  so  con- 


genial to  human  nature  is  this  pioos  cu- 
tom,  that  the  first  impulse  of  an  aogabkd 
heart,  as  we  kneel  and  weep  at  the  grate 
or  coffin  of  a departed  parent,  irieiMl,  or 
child,  js:  “May  Gkkl  have  taken  yoa  to 
his  own  bosom,  spirit  of  the  departed  one!” 
We  naturally  breathe  forth  a geade  sigfa,i 
tender  wish  that  the  day  of  trial  is  over,  and 
that  God  has  enthroned  the  soul  in  blis  , 
^beyond  the  grave.  Thus,  then,  although 
such  a one  may  never  have  heard  the  word 
purgatory,  he  substantially  admits  and  prac- 
tices its  belief. 

But  are  there  no  other  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity to  prove  that  the  early  Chnsnus 
prayed  for  the  dead,  and  therefore  that  thef 
admitted  a pufgatory  1 Of  the  many  I M 
you  shall  have  a lew,  and  for  others  kt  ne 
refer  you  to  the  work,  I think,  you  tell  n» 
you  now  have,  “Milner’s  End  of  Con- 
troversy,” subject  purgatory  j to  the  second 
volume  of  the  “ Amicable  Discuswon,” 
and  to  the  valuable  work  just  published  from 
the  classic  pen  of  Dr.  Pise, 

Si,  John  Chnfsoaiomy  who  lived  three 
hundred  years  after  the  age  of  the  aposd^f 
and  who  it  must  be  admitted,  was  at  kist 
as  well  able  to  know  the  doctrine  as  wetff, 
in  his  third  homily  on  the  first  chapter  of 
Philippians,  has  the  following  signifiwD* 
words : “ It  was  not  without  good  ictson, 
ordained  by  the  apostles  that  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  dead  in  the  iremeDdoos 
mysteries,  because  they  knew  well  these 
would  receive  great  benefit  from  it”  Does 
it  not  here  appear,  that  in  that  early 
the  dead  were  mentioned  by  the  faithful 
Christians,  and  that  by  the  ordinance  of  the  | 
apostles  ? But  to  advance  nearer  the  upos-  I 
tolic  age,  Tertullian,  in  his  work  concemiug 
Widowhood,  chapter  ten,  thus  speabof* 
pious  widow.  “ She  prays  for  the  soulp  ^ 
her  husband,  and  begs  refreshment  for  hiip- 
Here  then  we  find  ll^e  same  done  even  iu 
the  age  next  to  ]the  apostles.  In  the  age  > 
immediately  succeeding,  flourished  St  Cy- 
prian, who,  among  several  others,  spw* 
ing  of  the  difference  of  some  souk  >ft^ 
death,  has  in  book  Jburth,  chapter  secon  , 
these  words : “ It  is  one  thing  to  be  waiting 
for  paidon,  anoffier  to  attain  to  glory 
thing  to  be  sent  to  prison,  noi  togs 
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tiitMe  iiU  tU  Uut  farthing  U Another  | but  now  repentant  Austin^  tond  as  she 

to  receive  immetUately  the  rewards  of  faith  \ raises  her  pallid  hand,  to  impart  a dying 
and  virtue.  One  thing  to  sufifer  lengthened  s mother’s  blessing,  draw  near  and  hear  her 
torments  for  sin,  and  to  be  chastised  and  | parting  words : Lay  this  body  anywhere, 
purified  for  a long  time  in  that  fire ; another  | be  not  concerned  for  that ; the  only  thing  I 
to  have  cleansed  all  sin  by  suffering.”  Can  | ask  of  you  both  is,  that  you  make  remem- 
words  be  more  express  than  these,  to  prove  | brance  of  me,  at  the  altar  of  God  wherever 
the  belief  of  purgatory  in  those  early  days  % \ you  are.”  She  droops,  and  calmly  expires. 
Why  need  I swell  my  letter,  by  quoting  the  | and  the  eyes  which  had  so  long  and  so 
authorities  of  Su  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  of  St  j often  wept  the  bitter  tears  of  maternal  an- 
Ambrose,  St  Epiphanius,  St  Jerome,  and  | ' guish,  but  which  had  lately  beamed  with 
Sll  Augustin  1— and  yet  I cannot  permit  | joy  at  his  conversion,  were  closed  i^death 
myself  to  pass  thus  rapidly  over  this  latter  | by  the  hand  of  Augustin.  She  was  cnaied 
father,  the  illustrious  bishop  of  Hippo  in  | to  the  grave,  and  as  was  then  the  custom, 
Africa.  In  his  one  hundred  and  seventy-  | before  the  corpse  was  lowered  to  its  narrow 
second  sermon  he  has  these  words : — | hou^,  the  sacred  mysteries,  aye  the  holy 
Through  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  of  the  \ Mats  was  offered  for  her  repose ; this 
Church,  Gk>d  deals  more  mercifully  with  | done,  the  weeping  attendants  consign  her 
the  departed  than  their  sins  deserve.”  Who  \ to  her  grave.  Till  now  Augustin  had  sup- 
can  read  the  affecting  recital  of  the  death  of  \ pressed  his  tears,  but  when  alone  by  all  un- 
St.  Monica,  the  heroic  mother  of  St.  Au-  \ seen,  save  his  God,  and  the  sainted  spirit  of 
gustin,  without  melting  into  tears.  Behold  | his  departed  mother,  he  burst  into  a flood  of 
her,  near  threescore  years  of  age,  after  so  j tears,  and  found  relief  for  his  troubled  soul, 
many  toils  and  painful  labors,  now  re-  \ The  thought  of  her  kind  affection,  and  his 
warded  by  a merciful  God  in  the  conversion  | own  former  ingratitude,  of  her  pious  in- 
of  her  wandering  and  misguided  son.  She  ] structions  and  his  cruel  recklessness ; of 
sees  him  a Christian,  a Catholic,  devoted  j the  tears  she  had  shed  for  her  wandering 
to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  clothed  I son,  and  the  days,  the  years  of  anguish  he 
in  the  sacred  robes  of  the  priesthood ; una-  j had  caused  her.  Oh,  who  would  not  weep 
ble  to  restrain  the  inward  workings  of  her  \ with  him ! When  such  a son  weeps  for 
soul,  she  raises  her  feeble  hands  in  prayer,  | such  a mother,  angels  might  mingle  their 
and  with  what  little  strength  is  yet  left  her,  | tears  in  kindred  sympathy,  to  blot  from  his 
she  bursts  forth  into  this  beautiful  exclama-  \ memory  the  history  of  the  past  In  his 
tion.  **Son,  there  is  nothing  more  in  this  | ‘‘Book  of  Confessions,”  (ix,  11,  12,  13), 
life  that  affords  me  any  delight ; what  1 | from  which  1 have  translated  this  account 
have  to  do  here  any  longer,  or  why  1 am  | of  Monica’s  death,  he  thus  expresses  him- 
here  I know  not,  all  my  hopes  in  this  world  \ self : If  any  one  think  it  a sin  that  I thus 
being  now  at  an  end ; the  only  thing  for  \ wept  for  my  mother,  some  small  part  of  an 
which  I desired  to  live  was,  that  1 might  see  \ hour ; and  for  a mother  who  had  many 
you  a Catholic,  and  a child  of  heaven,  i years  wept  for  me,  that  I might  live  to  thy 
God  has  done  more,  and  much  more,  in  | eyes  O Lord ! let  him  not  deride  me  for  it, 
that  I see  you  now  despising  aU  earthly  \ but  rather,  if  his  charity  be  great,  let  him 
things,  and  entirely  devoted  to  his  service.  | weep  also  for  my  sins  before  thee.”  In 
What  further  business  have  I here?”  Five  compliance  with  her  last  request,  he  assures 
days  after,  expressing  herself  in  this  same  us  in  his  same  Book  of  Confessions,  (ix. 
pious  manner,  she  feels  the  hand  of  death  ; 13),  that  he  always  prayed  for  his  mother’s 
upon  her.  String  after  string  of  her  mater-  soul,  and  he  exhorts  Almighty  God,  to  in- 
nal  heart  is  broken  ndunder,  and  ’ere  the  spire  with  the  same  idea  all  who  read  his 
last  chord  is  severed,  a mother’s  love  still  book.  Does  not  this  show,  at  this  early 
strengthening  that  heart,  stays  for  a mo-  age,  the  admission  of  a third  place,  some 
ment  the  work  of  dissolution.  At  her  bed-  middle  state,  where  the  souls  therein  de- 
side kneels  her  weeping  son,  her  long  lost,  tained  might  be  benefitted  by  the  prayers  of 
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the  living?  ^Vhy  stop  to  relate  the  dying 
injunction  of  Constantine  the  great,  the 
first  Christian  emperor?  *'Bury  me  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Church,  that  all  entering  to 
pay  their  vows,  seeing  my  grave,  may  be 
reminded  to  pray  for  Constantine.’’  Why 
pray  for  h^  or  St.  Monica  ? If  they  were 
in  heaven,  mey  needed  not  prayers,  if  they 
were  in  hell,  prayers  could  be  of  no  avail 
to  them ; therefore  they  must  have  believed 
in  that  middle  state  where  they  could  be 
benefi^d  by  the  prayers  of  the  living.  #But 
wllf^onfine  ourselves  to  antiquity  ? Does 
not  Luther  on  more  than  one  occasion,  ad- 
mit purgatory  to  be  founded  on  Scripture  ? 
See  his  Book,  Assertiones,  article  thirty- 
seventh,  dispute  at  Leipsic.  Does  not  Me- 
lancthon  openly  confess  that  the  Ancients 
prayed  for  the  dead,  and  that  the  LAdheriuiM 
do  not  find  fault  with  tt  f Does  not  Calvin 
yield  even  much  more  than  truth  or  consis- 
tency requires,  since  he  admits  that  all  the 
faithful  are  detained  in  the  bosom  of  Abra- 
ham till  the  last  day,  thus  maintaining  a uni- 
versal purgatory  ? Whereas,  the  Catholic 
believes,  and  finds  great  comfort  in  the  be- 
lief, that  many^  very  many  pious  soub  pass 
immediately  from  this  world  to  heaven, 
without  any  defilement,  and  consequently 
without  any  delay.  Is  it  not  a surprisingly 
strange  fact,  that  in  the  first  liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  drawn  up  by  the  cele- 
brated Cranmer,  and  which  was  declared 
by  act  of  parUament  to  have  been  framed  by 
inspvratum  of  the  Hobj  Ghost,  there  b an 
express  prayer  for  the  dead,  that  ‘*God 
would  grant  them  mercy  and  everlasting 
peace?”  Examine  Collier’s  history,  and  you 
will  find  that  Bishop  Andrews,  Usher, 
Montague,  Sheldon,  Forbes,  Taylor,  Bar- 
row  of  St  Asaph’s,  and  Blanford,  all 
taught,  that  prayers  for  the  dead  were  not 
alone  lawfvi,  but  necessary.  Have  you  not 
more  than  once  read  in  the  published  medi->- 
tations  of  the  pious  Dr.  Johnson,  his  beau- 
tiful and  melting  prayer  for  his  deceased 
wife’s  soul  ? In  a word,,  so  congenial,  so 
consoling  is  this  belief  to  the  reason,  and 
the  soul  of  man,  that  even  the  pagans  of 
old  admitted  its  existence.  Plato  in  his 
philosophy,  and  Virgil  in  his  sixth  ABneid,. 
as  tVell  as  that  arch  demon  Mahomet  in  his 


Koran,  all  tell  us  of  a probationary  state  of  , 
existence  after  death.  As  the  last  instance  : 
I shall  note,  I will  refer  you  to  the  present 
controversy  between  the  followers  of  Dr.  : 
Pusey  in  Oxford,  who  are  from  him  called  ^ 
Puseyites,  and  the  other  divines  of  the  . : 
Church  of  England  at  present  going  on  ; 
relative  to  the  real  presence  and  purgatasy.  : 
You  will  find  that  even  in  Oxford,  the  bulr  : 
wark  of  Protestantism,  truth  has  flashed  ' 
conviction  upon  the  minds  of  several  of  her  ; 
most  able  professors,  whose  example  has  ; 
been  imitated  by  seven  hundred  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  established  Church.  Even  ia 
a late  ordination  in  London,  of  founeea  i 
candidates  for  Protestant  ordination,  seeen 
were  acknowledged  Puseyites;  these  my 
good  friend  are  facts  all  of  which  have 
happened  within  the  past  three  years,  and  ; 
for  their  truth,  I refer  you  to  the  well  writ-  ' 
ten  articles,  bdth  original  and  extracted  : 
from  English  papers  on  the  Oxford  Tracts,  ; 
which  have  been  published,  among  others, 
in  the  present  volume  of  the  Catholic  He-  ' 
raid  of  Philadelphia.  | 

But  a:  truce  to  hostilities.  Let  the  calu-  | 
mut  of  peace  pass  round.  With  my  ex-  | 
amination  of  Scriptural  proofs,  and  other  | 
grounds  for  the  truth  of  our  belief  in  par-  \ 
gatory,  I have  now  done.  At  the  ouiset  1 i 
promised  to  prove,  that  not  only  the  Bible  J 
taught  this  doctrine,  but  that  it  was  dictated  ! 
by  reason,  and  taught  by  antiquity,  and  by  | 
Protestant  authority  of  the  highest  stand-  i 
ing.  I have  hastily,  yet  honestly  done  so,  • 
as  far  as  the  limits  of  an  epistolary  corres-  j 
pondencc  would  allow,  with  you  it  remains  ! 
to  form  your  own  decision,  you  are  an  ao-  \ 
countable  being,  and  must  one  day  render  j 
an  account  of  the  use  you  have  made  of  | 
those  reasoning  faculties  God  has  ao  plen-  \ 
tifully  given  you.  I have  here  but  sketched  j 
the  picture ; in  Catholic  books  you  will  find  \ 
the  filling  -up,  the  background,  the  shades,  j 
and  finishing  strokes ; yet  the  little  that  I \ 
have  here  said,  will,  I trust,  induce  you  to  | 
examine  the  subject  Investigate  this  cheer-  J 
ing,  this  consoling  doctrine,  which  serves  j 
as  a connecting  link,  between  the  slumber-  | 
ing,  honored  dead,  and  the  weeping  pious  i 
living.  Ask  faith  of  God  of  whom  alone  1 
it  can  be  obtained,  and  then  you  too,  like  ^ 
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the  fertrent  child  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
will  tasfe  the  sweet  consolation  of  that  doc- 
trine, which  teaches  him,  that  though  death 
may  tear  from  his  arms  a parent,  a sister,  a 
brother,  friend,  spouse,  or  child,  it  can 
never  dissolve  that  sweet  communion  of 
saints,’^  which  serves  as  a channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  living  and  the  de- 
parted ; that  he  can  still  assist  the  departed 
object  of  his  affection,  and  propitiate  the 
mercies  of  heaven  in  its  regard.  When  in 
all  the  anguish  of  a widow  or  an  orphan 
she  kneels  at  the  grave  of  one  whom  once 
she  loved,  and  who  once  loved  her,  and 
hears  in  spirit  the  departed  one  addressing 
her  in  the  plaintive  words  of  Job : Have 
pity  upon  me,  have  pity  upon  me.  Oh  you 
my  friends,  for  the  hand  of  God  hath 
touched  me.’^  (Job  xix,  21.)  Oh  how  con- 


T 

soling,  how  heavenly,  the  Vlief,  that 
around  the  grave  of  the  sluinbering  dead, 
fond  angels  keep  their  friendly  watch,  to 
bear  to  heaven  our  fervent  praytrs  in  their 
behalf!  that  the  guardian  angel  that  watch- 
ed around  their  cradle,  now  hovers  o^er  the 
slumberers’  graves,  and  as  in  lonely, 
silent  city  of  the  dead,  the  mourner  kneels, 
and  weeps,  and  prays,  that  rest  eternal  may 
be  given  them,  and  light  perpetual  shine 
upon  their  souls ; the  recording  angfl  dips 
his  pen  in  the  falling  tear,  and  it 

writes  the  pardon  of  the  dead ! Oh  ! if  (his 
be  illusion,  if  all  the  arguments  before  ad- 
duced be  illusion,  let  us  remain  in  that 
illusion,  disturb  it  not,  ’tis  consoling  to  the 
living,  ’tis  sacred  to  the  dead. 

Yours,  &c. 

Wiuhmgion,  D.  C,  J.  P.  Donklak. 


AD  POPULUM,  OR  THEOLOGY  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


NO.  ir. 

RELIGIOUS  IN^UIRT. 


CCORDING  to  the  words  of  an  apos- 
tle, we  should  always  be  ready  to 
satisfy  every  one  that  asketh  a reason  of 
that  hope  which  is  in  us,^’  (i  Pet  iii) : and 
therefore,  as  Christians,  we  are  not  dis- 
pensed from  the  obligation  of  adhering  to 
our  faith  on  rational  grounds ; or  in  other 
words,  our  faith,  to  be  acceptable  in  the 
eyes  of  heaven,  must  be  founded  on  mo- 
tives of  credibility,  capable  of  determining 
and  satisfying  a sincere  and  unbiassed  mind. 

* Our  divine  Saviour  did  not  reproach  the 
Jews  with  the  sin  of  infidelity,  because 
they  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  the 
Messiah,  but  because  they  persisted  in 
their  unbelief,  in  despite  of  the  glaring  evi- 
dences that  established  his  heavenly  mis- 
sion. Had  they  not  witnessed  this  evidence 
or  learned  it  from  unquestionaMe  testi- 
mony, they  would  not  have  drawn  upon 
themselves  the  curse  of  God.  We  also 
shouM  be  excusable,  if  we  had  never  been 
enlightened  on  the  sulject  of  religion ; but 


having  learned  from  childhood  the  truths  of 
salvation,  our  convictions  having  been 
strengthened  by  education,  our  minds  satis- 
fied of  the  obligation  to  believe,  we  would 
culpabty  disregard  this  precious  talent  con- 
fided to  our  cultivation,  did  we  neglect  the 
means  of  rendering  it  unshaken  in  our  minds; 
we  would  dishonor  the  gift  of  faith,  we 
would  expose  it  to  the  encroachments  of 
human  fancy,  we  would  subject  it  to  the 
vagaries  of  our  feeble  intellect  or  the  desires 
of  our  rebellious  hearts,  if  we  did  not 
attend  to  the  grounds  on  which  it  claims 
our  submission.  Like  the  pilot  heedless  of 
the  beacon-light  that  tells  him  to  beware  of 
the  rocks  and  shoals  in  his  way,  we  would 
enjoy  no  security  from  the  dangers  that 
surround  us,  we  would  be  tossed  to  and  fro 
by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and  ultimately 
perhaps  be  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  of 
universal  scepticism.  Thus  did  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  warn  his  followers  not  to 
confide  too  much  in  themselves,  nor  to 
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imagine  ttfft  their  ftiith  was  too  firm  to  be 
overthrown.  He  calls  upon  them  in  every 
page  of  hfs  writings  to  hold  fast  that 
which  they  had  learned ; but  at  the  same 
time  he  bids  them  fear  lest  they  be  deprived 
of  this  sav^g  kaowledge,  by  listening  more 
to  the  suggestions  of  pride  than  to  the  prin> 
ciples  which  he  had  so  zealously  incul> 
cated.  The  Christian  of  the  present  day 
has  similar  dangers  to  apprehend.  He  is 
not  mere  firmly  anchored  in  the  haven  of 
man  they  who  arrived  there  under  the 
simful  direction  of  the  apostles.  It  behooves 
him,  therefore,  as  the  follower  of  Christ,  to 
appreciate  the  inestimaUe  blessing  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  communication  of 
revealed  truth,  and  to  securo  the  possession 
of  this  invaluable  treasure,  not  only  by  a 
practical  attention  to  its  moral  excellencies, 
but  also  by  the  consideration  of  the  brilliant 
characters  which  show  forth  its  celestial 
origin.  In  this  way  he  will  offer  to  God, 
a reasonable  service,*^  as  the  apostle  ex- 
presses it  (Rom.  xii),  the  edifice  of  his 
sanctification  will  be  reared  upon  a solid 
basis;  the  homage  of  his  virtuous  deeds 
will  ascend  more  frequently  and  more  fer- 
vently to  the  Almighty,  as  the  intellectual 
eye  that  directs  it,  beholds  more  clearly  the 
beautiful  economy  of  religion,  and  the  high 
destiny  of  its  votaries.  Our  religion  does  not 
shrink  from  examination ; her  tenets  do  not 
fear  the  test  of  rational  criticism.  She  ap- 
pears before  men  with  confidence  arrayed  in 
that  grace  and  beauty  with  which  her  Divine 
Author  has  invested  her,  and  invites  all  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  which  she  has 
been  commissioned  to  distribute.  **  Come  to 
me  all  ye  that  desire  me,  and  be  filled  with 
my  fruits.  For  my  spirit  is  sweet  above 
honey,  and  my  inheritance  above  honey 
and  the  honeycomb.  . . . He  that  hearken- 
eth  to  me  shall  not  be  confounded,  and  they 
that  work  by  me  shall  not  sin.  They- that 
explain  me  shall  have  lifh  everlasting.’’ 
(Eccl.  xxiv,  26w)  Such  is  the  elevated  of- 
fice, such  the  consoling  influence  of  our 
holy  faith.  Decked  with  these  heavenly 
ornaments,  she  dreads  not  the  scrutiny  of 
man. 

It  is  true,  we  hear  it  sometimes  asserted 
that  the  policy  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy 


and  of  the  priesthood,  is  to  shackle  the  mind 
of  the  people,  and  to  restrain  that  freedom 
qf  thought  which  is  necessary  to  a lair  ind 
successful  investigation  of  religioas  truth; 
that  the  fabri#  of  the  Church  could  not  with- 
stand the  test  of  close  and  legitimate  arvQ- 
ment.  But  let  them  who  were  once  our  ad- 
versaries, wipe  away  this  unjust  impntatiofl. 
Every  where  around  us  are  individuals  of  I 
cultivated  minds  and  high  standing  in  so-  I 
ciety,  who  were  taught  from  their  infancy  j 
to  look  upon  Catholicity  as  a hideous  mass  I 
of  error  and  superstition,  whose  pnjndictt 
were  confirmed  by  education,  and  raised  u 
almost  insurmountable  barrier  to  a 8^)ll0^  | 
quent  change  of  opinion.  By  what  mo-  I 
tives  have  they  since  been  induced  to  adoi«  | 
the  principles  of  Catholicism?  They  ww 
not  fettered  by  any  undue  influence;  they  j 
were  perfectly  qualified  to  discern  the  weak-  f 
ness  of  our  cause ; and  yet  they  have  cm-  | 
braced  it,  in  spite  of  every  opposition  cal-  j 
culated  to  stagger  their  resolution.  They  i 
have  embraced  it,  after  having  exerted  iheir  | 
utmost  ingenuity  to  persuade  themsdre*  ^ 
that  their  former  ideas  of  religion  were  well  j 
grounded,  and  could  not  be  exchanged  for  : 
more  satisfactory  views.  Our  religion  pff- 
sented  nothing  flattering  to  human  nanarc; 
it  did  not  promise  to  allow  them  the  priri- 
lege  of  believing  whatever  pleased 
fancy  or  interest ; it  did  not  open  befcje 
them  a wider  sphere  of 
amusement.  On  the  contrary,  it 
to  impose  a greater  restraint  on  the  ^ | 
and  passions  of  their  hearts;  it  pte*^  ^ 
the  cross  of  Christ  as  the  summary  of  ^ 
faith,  and  the  symbol  of  our  inoitlity»“ 
cross  which  "was  a stumbhng  block  to 
Jews,  and  to  the  Gentiles  foolishness,  J 
to  them  who  are  called,  the  '*^**^.  *^ 
the  power  of  God.”  (1  Cor.  i.)  It 
fasts  and  privations,  of  various  good 
of  disclosing  their  sins  to  a fiail  ^ 
themselves ; and  if  they  adopted  it 
such  a prospect  before  them,  they 
been  actuat^  by  the  strongest  and  hi 
motives. 

We  repeat  it,  that  faith  which  ^ 
bered  among  its  votaries  the  n^t 
guished  champions  of  Chrisiiaiutj^  ^ 
elicited  the  admiration  and  coBua»®tied 
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obedience  of  the  Ambroses,  the  Chrysos- 
toms, the  Augustins;  that  faith  which 
during  fifteen  hundred  years  may  be  said 
to  have  held  the  proprietorship  of  the  vast 
domains  of  literature  and  science,  and 
which  since  that  period  has  always  exhi- 
bited  within  its  communion,  an  amount  of 
intelligence  and  learning,  unsurpassed  if 
equalled  by  the  other  sections  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  can  proudly  challenge  the  most 
rigid  tests  of  philosophy ; the  more  closely 
we  examine  its  claims  to  orthodoxy,  the 
more  solid  and  indisputable  will  they  ap- 
pear ; the  more  deeply  we  penetrate  into  its 
system  of  morality,  the  more  clearly  will 
we  discorer,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Ca^olic 
Church  is  the  spirit  of  him  who  promised 
to  be  with  her  all  days  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  world.’^  (Matt,  xxyiii.) 

This  assertion  may  perhaps  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  presumption  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  are  but  superficially  acquainted 
with  the  tenets  of  our  holy  religion;  nor 
is  it  a matter  of  surprise  that  they  should 
entertain  this  idea,  since  they  have  nerer 
applied  themselyes  seriously  to  the  exami- 
nation of  our  doctrines*  We  do  not  cefi- 
sure  them  for  the  erroneous  opinions  they 
may  have  innocently  formed  of  our  belief 
nor  are  we  so  uncharitable  as  to  suppose 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  form  an  impar- 
tial estimate  of  Catholic  principles^  With 
this  disposition,  let  them  judge  of  our  doc- 
trines and  sentiments,  in  the  same  way  by 
which  they  ascertain  the  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples of  a politician  who  aspires  to  some 
respoDsiUe  station  in  the  public  gift.  In 
relation  to  his  real  opinions,  they  do  not 
depend  on  yague  reports  or  the  discrepant 
assertions  of  his  adyersaries;  they  are 
guided  by  his  public  declarations.  All  must 
admit  that  this  is  the  course  which  reason 
< dictates.  Has  it  ever  been  conceded  by  any 
legislator  or  philanthropist,  whose  name 
adorns  the  record  of  human  greamess,  that 
an  iudividual  should  be  taxed  with  opinions 
difiereot  from  those  which  he  openly  pro- 
fesses, when  he  has  no  possible  interest  in 
concealing  his  real  sentiments?  If  this 
were  the  case,  where  would  be  the  respect 
1 of  one  man  for  another  ? Where  would  be 

Lthe  security  of  commercial  transactions? 
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Where  would  be  the  bonds  of^^ial  inter- 
course? Were  the  moral  wylo^regulated 
by  such  a principle,  it  woul^eoon  present 
but  a vast  scene  of  confusion  and  disorder, 
of  anarchy  and  strife ; a chaos  of  right  and 
wrong.  We  should  become  liki  the  savage 
inhabitants  of  the  forest,  die  ^^rtal  ene- 
mies of  each  other ; public  order  cOomld  be 
civil  war,  domestic  happiness  would  be  but 
an  empty  name.  But  if  sincerity  and  its 
daughter  veracity  are  at  any  time  entitled 
to  -our  respect,  they  certainly  claim  k in 
questions  of  a religious  nature,  in  the  ex- 
position of  which  we  have  every  induce- 
ment to  stale  the  truth,  and  every  thiog  to 
lear  from  its  concealment : for  he  who 
shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and'  my  words,'^ 
says  our  Divine  Saviour,  of  him  shall  the 
Son  of  man  be  ashamed,  when  he  shall 
come  in  his  glory.^^  (Luke  ix,  26.)  If  a 
Catholic  desires  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  or 
that  of  some  other  Christian  denomination, 
he  consults  the  *^Book  of  Common  Prayer;’^ 
or  the  acknowledged  standards  of  the  so- 
ciety, whose  creed  he  is  investigating.  It 
would  not  be  fair  oi  charitable  in  such  a 
case,  to  request  information  concerning 
these  particular  societies  of  Christians,  from 
individuals  who  for  instance  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  those  societies,  and  whose  per- 
sonal disgrace  might  bias  them  in  the  state- 
ment of  their  principles.  The  Protestant 
would  be  chargeable  with  the  same  want  of 
justice,  were  he  to  rely  on  the  assertions  of 
a clergyman  who  had  been  dismissed  from 
the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark 
that  our  religion  does  not  fear  the  scrutiny 
of  the  honest  and  impartial  observer;  on 
the  contrary,  it  glories  in  its  noble  preroga- 
tives, and  perfectly  satisfied  with  them,  it 
never  interferes  with  the  privileges  of  any 
other  system.  Wretched  and  forlorn  indeed 
would  we  consider  her,  if  she  had  no  better  . 
mark  of  excellence,  than  the  abuse  of  all 
around  her.  Well  might  we  suspect  her  of 
being  a fabe  guide,  did  she  inculcate  such  a 
spirit  or  such  a course  of  action.  Hence, 
if  her  dignity  is  insulted  ; if  her  authotity 
is  contemned;  if  her  institutions  are  vili- 
fied ; if  her  principles  are  declared  to  be  at 
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of  erery  consideration  that  flesh  and  blood 
may  suggest,  to  dissuade  him  from  such  a 
course.  We  hafe  but  one  soul  to  save; 
and  what  will  it  profit  a man,  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul 
(Matt  xvL)  The  grace  of  Gk)d,  if  ear- 
nestly impbred,  wUl  always  lead  the  sin- 
cere inquirer  to  profess,  what  it  has  previ- 
ously enalfled  him  to  discover.  To  believe. 
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is  not  the  result  merely  of  int^ll^tual  re- 
search. The  apostle  assures  us  fliat  we 
are  not  sufficient  to  think  any  thing  of  our- 
selves, as  of  ourselves ; but  our  sufficiency 
is  from  God,^^  (2  Cor.  iii,  5) ; aj|d  in  another 
portion  of  his  writings  he  insmiis  us  that 
" by  grace  we  are  saved  througtfmth ; and 
this  not  of  ourselves,  for  it  is%e  gift  of 
GodJ^  (Bph.  ii,  8.) 


MISSIONS  AT  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER. 

NO.  IIL 


rIE  following  letters  from  the  mission- 
aries of  Oregon,  one  of  which  has  been 
borrowed  from  the  hidim  Sketches,  the  other 
from  the  CaihoUc  Cabinet,  will  inform  the 
reader  of  the  progress  and  actual  conditions 
of  the  missions  in  that  distant  country. 
*^Fort  Vancouver,  28fh  Sqif.  1841. 
Riv.  Father  : 

" Blessed  be  the  divine  providence  of  the 
all-powerful  Gbd,  who  has  protected,  pre- 
served, and  restored  you  safely  to  your  dear 
neophytes. 

I congratulate  the  country  upon  the  in- 
estimable treasure  it  possesses  by  the  arrival 
and  establishment  therein  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Be  so  kind  as  to 
express  to  the  reverend  fathers  and  brothers 
my  profound  veneration  and  respect  for 
them.  I beg  of  Gbd  to  bless  your  labors, 
and  to  continne  your  successful  efforts.  In 
a few  years  you  will  enjoy  the  glory  and  con- 
: solatbn  of  beholding  through  your  means 
; all  the  savages  residing  on  the  head  waters 
I of  the  Columbia,  ranging  themselves  under 
; the  standard  of  the  cross.  I do  not  doubt  but 
that  our  excellent  governor.  Dr.  McLaugh- 
lin, will  give  you  all  the  assistance  in  his 
power.  It  is  very  fortunate  for  our  holy  re- 
ligion, that  this  noble-hearted  man  should 
be  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of  the  honorabb 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  He  protected  it  before  our  ar- 
Hval  in  these  regions.  He  still  gives  it  his 
. with  business.  The  savages  apply  to  us 


support  by  word  and  example,  and  many 
favors.  As  we  are  in  the  same  country, 
aiming  at  the  same  end,  namely,  the  tri- 
umph of  the  holy  Catholic  faith  throughout 
this  vast  territory,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Demers 
and  myself  will  always  take  the  most  lively 
interest  in  your  welfare  and  progress,  and 
we  are  convinced  that  whatever  concerns 
us  will  equally  interest  you.  The  following 
is  an  account  of  our  present  situation. 

^^The  Catholic  establishment  of  Walla- 
mette  consists  of  nearly  eighty  families; 
the  one  at  Cowlitz  of  only  five ; twenty-two 
at  Nez-quale  on  Puget-sund,  which  is  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  leagues  above  Cow- 
litz. Besides  these  stations  we  visit  from 
time  to  time  the  nearest  forts  where  the  Ca> 
tholics  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  reside.  This  is  what  takes  up 
almost  all  our  time.  We  are  much  in  want 
of  lay  brothers  and  nuns,  of  school  masters 
and  mistresses.  We  have  to  attend  to  every 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  affair,  which  is 
a great  burden  to  us.  The  wives  of  the  Ca- 
nadians, taken  from  every  quarter  of  the 
country,  cause  throughout  the  families  a 
diversity  of  languages.  They  speak  al- 
most generally  a rude  jargon  of  which 
we  can  scarcely  make  any  use  in  our  pub- 
lic instructions — hence  proceed  the  obsta- 
cles to  our  progress, — we  go  along  slowly* 
We  are  obliged  to  teach  them  French  and 
their  catechism  U^ether,  which  occasions 
much  delay. . We  are  really  qverwhelmed 
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from  all  Some  of  them  are  indilTeF* 

ent^  and  Ve  hate  not  time  to  instruct  them. 
We  makvthttn  occasionally  hasty  risits, 
and  baptizt  the  children  and  the  adalts  who 
happen  to  Ite  in  danger  of  death.  Bat  we 
have  no  tiiA  to  learn  their  languages,  and 
until  nowd^e  been  without  an  interpreter 
to  tranlTate  the  prayers  we  wish  them  to 
learn.  It  is  only  lately  that  I have  suc- 
ceeded in  translating  them  into  the  Tchi- 
Doux  language.  Our  difficulties  are  greatly 
increased  by  this  variety  of  languages; 
each  of  the  following  tribes  has  a differ- 
ent dialect:  the  Kalapouyas,  towards  the 
head  waters  of  the  Wallamelte;  the  Tchi- 
noux  of  the  Columbia  rivet;  the  Kaijous 
from  Wallawalla;  the  Pierced  Noses,  Oka- 
naganes.  Flat  Heads,  Snakes,  Cowlitz,  the 
Klickatates,  from  the  interior,  north  of  Van- 
couver ; the  Tcheheles,  to  the  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river;  the  Nez- 
quales,  and  those  from  the  interior  or  of 
Puget-sund  bay,  those  of  the  Travers  river, 
the  Khalams  of  the  above  mentioned  bay, 
those  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  those  from 
the  northern  posts  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
from  the  interior  of  the'  part  of  the  country 
watered  by  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Tra- 
vers river,  all  have  their  dUFerent  languages. 

Such  are  the  difficulties  we  have  daOy  to 
overcome.  Our  hearts  bleed  at  the  sight  of 
80  many  souls  who  are  lost  under  our  eyes, 
without  our  being  able  to  carry  to  them  the 
word  of  life.  Moreover,  our  temporal  re- 
sources are  limited.  We  are  but  two,  and 
our  trunks  did  not  arrive  last  spring  by 
the  vessel  belonging  to  the  honorable  Hud- 
son Bay  Company.  We  have  exhausted 
our  means.  The  savages,  women  and 
children,  ask  us  in  vain  for  rosaries.  We 
have  no  more  catechisms  of  the  diocess  left 
to  distribute  among  them;  no  Englbh 
prayer  books  for  the  Catholic  Irish ; no  con- 
troversial books  to  lend.  Heaven  appears 
to  be  deaf  to  our  prayers,  supplications,  and 
most  ardent  wishes.  You  can  judge  of 
our  situation  and  how  much  we  are  to  be 
pitied.  We  are  in  the  meantime  surrounded 
by  sects  who  are  using  all  their  efforts  to 
scatter  every  where  the  poisonous  seeds  of 
error,  and  who  try  to  paralyze  the  little 
good  we  may  effect. 


'*The  Metbodstsaie,  first,  at  Wallaiiielte, 
which  is  about  eight  miles  fironi  my  estab- 
lishment ; second,  near  the  Klatraps,  south 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Columlna  river ; third, 
at  Nez  Q^ush,  or  Puget-sund ; fourth,  at  the 
Grept  Dulles,  south  of  WallawmUa;  and 
fifth,  at  WaUamette  Falls.  The  Pre^yte- 
rkn  missioDS  are  at  Wallawalla,  as  you  ap- 
proach Coleville.  In  the  midst  of  so  many 
adversaries  we  try  to  keep  our  grouad 
firmly;  to  increase  our  numbers,  and  to 
visit  various  parts,  particularly  where  the 
danger  is  most  pressing.  We  also  endesvor 
to  anticipate  the  others,  and  to  incukale 
the  Catholic  principles  in  those  places  where 
error  has  not  as  yet  found  a footing,  or  erea 
to  arrest  tht  progress  of  evO,  to  dry  it  up  at 
its  source.  The  conflict  has  been  viol^ 
but  the  savages  now  begin  to  open  then 
eyes  as  to  who  am  the  real  minirteta  of 
Jesus  Christ  Heaven  declares  haelf  in 
our  favor.  If  we  had  a priest  to  hold  a 
permanent  station  amongst  the  savages,  the 
country  would  be  ours  in  two  years.  The 
Methodist  missions  are  failing  rapidly ; they 
are  losing  their  credit  and  the  little  infia- 
ence  they  possessed.  By  die  grace  of  Chad, 
our  cause  haa  prevailed  at  WaHamette. 
This  spring,  Mr.  Demers  withdrew  firam 
the  Methodists,  a whole  village  of  savages, 
situate  at  the  foot  of  the  WaUanrette  Falls. 
Mr.  Demers  also  visited  the  Schinooks,  be- 
low the  Colombia  river.  They  are  wefl 
disposed  towards  Catholicity.  1 have  just 
arrived  from  Carcader,  which  is  eighteen 
leagues  from  Vauconver.  The  savages  at 
this  place  had  resisted  all  the  insinuations 
of  a pretended  minister.  It  was  my  first 
mission,  and  Only  lasted  ten  days.  They 
learned  in  that  time  the  sign  of  the  erom, 
the  offering  of  their  hearts  to  God,  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Angelical  Salutation, 
the  Apostle’s  Creed,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  those  of  the  Church.  1 in- 
tend to  revisit  them  soon,  near  Vanoon- 
ver,  and  to  baptize  a considerable  nundier. 
Rev.  Mr.  Demers  has  been  absent  these 
two  months,  on  a visit  to  the  savages  at  the 
bay  of  Puget-sund,  who  have  long  since 
besought  him^  to  come  amongst  them.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  visit  since  the  month 
of  May,  my  catechumens  at  Flackimar,  a 
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Tillage  whose  people  were  converted  last 
spring,  and  who  had  turned  a deaf  ear  to  a 
Mr.  Waller,  who  is  established  at  Walla- 
mette.  Judge,  then,  sir,  how  great  are  onr 
labors,  and  how  much  it  would  advance 
our  mutual  interest,  were  you  to  send  hither 
one  of  your  reverend  fathers,  with  one  of 
•the  three  lay  brothers.  In  my  opinion,  h 
is  on  this  spot  that  we  must  seek  to  estab- 
lish our  holy  religion.  It  is  here  that  we 
should  have  a college,  convent,  and  schools. 
It  is  here  that  one  day  a successor  of  the 
apostles  will  come  from  some  part  of  the 
world  to  settle,*  and  provide  for  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  this  vast  region,  which,  more- 
over, promises  such  an  abundant  harvest 
Here  is  the  field  of  battle  where  we  must 
in  the  first  place  gain  the  victory.  It  is 
here  that  we  must  estableh  a beautiful  mis- 
sion. From  the  lower  stations  the  mis- 
sionaries and  reverend  fathers  could  go  forth 
in  all  directions  to  supply  the  distant  sta- 
tions, and  announce  the  word  of  Qod  to 
the  infidels  still  plunged  in  darkness  and 
the  shadows  of  death.  If  your  plans  should 
not  permit  you  to  change  the  place  of  your 
establishment,  at  least  take  into  consideration 
the  need  in  which  we  stand  of  a reverend 
father  and  of  a lay  brother,  to  succor  us  in 
our  necessities.  By  the  latest  dates  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  I am  informed  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Chochure  had  arrived  there, 
ac.companied  by  three  priests;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Walsh  maldng  the  fourth.  A huge 
Catholic  church,  it  was  hoped,  would  have 
been  rea^y  last  autumn  for  the  celebration 
of  the  holy  mysteries.  The  natives  were 
embracing  our  everlasting  faith  in  great 
numbers,  and  the  meeting  houses  were  al- 
most abandoned. 

^^The  bishop  of  Juliopolis, stationed  at  Red 
River,  writes  to  me  that  the  savages  dwel- 
ling near  the  base  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  have  deputed  to  him  a half 
blood  who  resides  amongst  them,  to  obtain 
from  his  grace  a priest  tp  instruct  them.  Rev. 
Mr.  Thibault  is  destined  for  this  mission. 

I remain,  Rev^  Father,  yours, 

"F.  N.  Blahobbt.^^ 

* W«  learn  Unit  Rev.  Mr.  Blenehet,  the  writer 
of  thin  IctteQ  bar  been  appointed  vicar  apostolic  of 
the  Oregon  Territory. 
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Extract  of  a letter,  dated  Forra^candria, 
11th  February,  1843,  and  addressedtto  Rev. 
Father  DeSmet,  by  Rev.  M.  T)ei]^i4s,  a Ca- 
nadian clergyman,  occupied  in  thfe  missions 
of  Oregon. 

^^On  the  29th  July,  1842,  I left  Fort 
Okanagan  with  the  compan|^nder  the 
command  of  the  estimable  Pet^  Ogden, 
Elsq, ; three  days  af^er  I had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  your  letter,  wriuen  with  a pencil, 
from  the  hands  of  the  chief  Okanagan, 
whom  you  have  perhaps  seen  andCWbum 
we  call  the  ^ Great  Young  Man.^  We 
learn,  by  information  received  from  le$ 
ChaudienSf  that  you  saw  the  mbsionaries 
who  came  to  the  prairies ; others  have  ar- 
rived by  the  lake;  and  three  weeks  after 
our  departure,  two  French  priests  came  in 
the  boat  belonging  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany. Yesterday  I was  at  the  fork  of  the 
Okanagan,  where  I was  grieved  to  find  so 
few  marks  of  your  visit  in  the  spring : even 
the  sign  of  the  cross  has  been  nearly  for- 
gotten. The  two  adults,  whom  you  bap- 
tized came  to  see  me  in  good  health.  Hav- 
ing camped  there  I baptized  twenty-eight 
children,  six  of  whom  had  been  at  Okana- 
gan. On  the  10th  August  I arrived  at  Ca- 
meloups.  The  neighboring  savages  having 
seen  that  a * black  gmm*  had  come  to  vbit 
them  assembled  in  great  numbers.  You 
cannot  imgine  the  transports  of  joy  and 
delight  by  which  these  poor  savages  showed 
the  pleasure  they  took  at  seeing  a priest; 
but  1 could  remain  only  a short  time  with 
them,  during  which  I taught  thmn  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  baptized  several 
On  leaving  them  1 gave  them  crosses  with 
their  names  written  upon  them.  On  the 
lOth  the  company  took  up  its  line  of  march 
for  this  place.  Along  the  route  I saw  a 
great  many  savages,  who,  having  heard  of 
my  arrival,  came  to  meet  me  at  different 
[daces.  Thb  alone  makes  known  to  us 
their  dbposition  and  the  desire  which  they 
have  to  be  instructed  in  the  things  of  hea- 
ven. A great  number  of  children  had  the 
happiness  to  receive  the  grace  of  baptbm. 
On  the  24th  I crossed  the  river  Frazer,  after 
a fatiguing  march  of  twenty -six  days  on 
horseback.  It  was  at  the  fort  I expected  to 
pass  the  winter,  but  having  an  opportunity 
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for  a mill^  and  wood  is  abundant  A neigh-  Of  the  Canadian  secular  dler|^.  Rev. 
boring  lake  furnishes  excellent  fish  in  the  Messrs.  Blanchet,  Demers,  and  twJfethers, 

spring,  and  there  is  a little  river  which  principally  attend  the  various  forts-^  of  the 

crosses  the  prairie.  The  land  here  is  cer-  English  Hudson  Bay  Company ; rtf^d  seve- 
tainly  inferior,  but  it  produces  good  bariey,  ral  Jesuits  of  the  province  of  Fmnce  have 
com,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  Dry  lately  left  Montreal  for  Oregon  Tferritory,  to 
salmon  affords  us  our  principal  nourish-  labor  among  the  Indians  north  of^  Colum- 
ment  This  prairie  is  but  three  hoots  walk  bia  river ; whilst  the  Jesuits  ofll^issouri 

from  the  river  Frazer,  where  is  situated  the  take  charge  of  the  Indian  missions  south  of 

largest  camp  of  the  Atnaus.’’  the  same  river  and  on  the  Rocky Jjfountains. 


A MORNING  HYMN. 

■T  S90r,  WINTER. 

Awake,  my  soul,  with  early  day, 

And  like  the  flowers,  thy  life  renew ; 

More  sweetly  shines  morn’s  infant  ray. 
Thus  tiembling  mid  the  morning  dew. 

Soar  with  yon  matin  bird  on  high. 

Whose  joyous  song  salutes  the  mom; 

Thy  orisons  shall  pierce  the  sky 
Aloil  by  ministering  angels  borne. 

Thy  humble  prayer  shall  entrance  win. 
Tempered  at  once  by  hopes  and  fears ; 

If  Jesu’s  eye  behold  thy  sin. 

Oh  be  it  only  through  thy  tears ! 


PRASCOVIA,  OR  FILIAL  PIETY. 

raoB  TVS  rasKOB  or  couwt  zavise  dc  xaistri. 


A TRUE  STORY, 
Coneladed  ftom  pafe  684. 


PRASCOVIA  arrived  safely  at  Moscow. 

The  friend  of  the  abbess  received  her 
with  great  kindness,  and  kept  her  in  her 
house,  while  she  was  endeavoring  to  find 
her  a fellow-traveller,  for  the  journey  to  St. 
Petersburg. 

The  person  to  whom  she  determined  to 
entrust  her,  was  a merchant  who  travelled 
with  his  own  horses,  and  consequently  at  a 


moderate  rate.  In  addition  to  the  letters, 
which  the  ladies  of  Ekatherinemburg  had 
given  her,  she  had  now  one  for  the  Princess 
T.,  an  aged  and  highly  respected  lady. 
Under  these  auspices  she  arrived  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, towards  the  middle  of  February, 
twenty  days  after  having  left  Moscow,  and 
eighteen  months  after  her  departure  from 
Siberia.  Her  courage  was  unabated,  and 
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her  covKaice  as  unshaken,  as  oil  the  first 
day  offer  Jhumey. 

She\lodged  at  the  merchant’s  house  on 
the  Ek^NMrilia'Canal,  and  for  some  time  she 
was  at  ailois  in  that  vast  cfapital,  how  to 
enter  on  lar  business,  and  how  she  should 
deliver  hjMetters  of  introduction. 

Th^i^rchant  was  too  much  engrossed 
by  his  own  affairs,  to  care  much  for  his 
lodger.  I^had  promised  her  to  find  out  the 
house  oHhe  Princess  T.;  but  before  he  could 
he  was  obliged  to  depart  for  Riga, 
and  left  Prascovia  to  the  care  of  his  wife, 
who  was  very  kind  to  her,  but  wholly  un- 
able to  afford  her  any  advice  upon  the  sub- 
ject which  alone  interested  her. 

The  letter  which  the  lady  of  Moscow  had 
given  her,  was  addressed  to  a person  living 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Neva.  As 
the  direction  was  very  explicit,  Prascovia 
thought  that  she  could  find  the  house,  and 
accompanied  by  her  hostess  set  out  for  Wa- 
sili-Ostrow  f but  the  river  was  opening,  and 
the  passage  was  prohibited  by  the  police,  as 
long  as  there  was  any  danger  from  the  float- 
ing ice.  She  returned  home,  painfully  dis- 
appointed. In  the  midst  of  her  perplexity, 
a friend  of  her  hostess  advised  her  unfortu- 
nately, to  address  a petition  to  the  Senate, 
to  request  the  revision  of  her  father’s  trial, 
and  offered  to  procure  a person  who  would 
draw  up  the  paper.  The  success  of  that 
which  she  had  addressed  to  the  Governor 
of  Tobolsk,  encouraged  her  hopes,  and  she 
was  thus  induced  to  copy  an  ill-conceived 
and  worse  written  supplication.  Nor  could 
any  one  give  her  the  least  direction  how  to 
present  it  She  neglected  to  deliver  her  let- 
ters of  recommendation,  and  in  this  way 
lost  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  timely  as- 
sistance. 

With  the  petition  in  her  hand,  she  went 
one  morning  to  the  palace  of  the  Senate, 
ascended  a long  staircase,  and  entered  one 
of  the  public  offices.  She  was  much  em- 
barrassed at  the  sight  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons, who  were  seated  or  moving  in  this 
large  room,  not  knowing  to  which  of  them 
she  should  deliver  her  paper.  The  clerks, 
to  whom  she  whispered  her  request,  looked 

* A quarter  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  MoTa. 


Up  to  her,  and  then  continued  to  write, 
without  taking  any  farther  notice  of  her. 
Some  other  peisons,  whom  she  was  about 
to  address,  turned  aside  to  avoid  her^  as  they 
would  a pillar  which  obstructed  their  way. 
At  last  an  old  soldier,  who  served  as  door- 
keeper and  sergeanh«t-anns,  and  who  was 
hurrying  with  rapid  steps  through  the  sa- 
loon, met  her,  and  passing  to  the  right  lo 
get  out  of  her  way,  while  she  turned  to  the 
same  side,  to  make  room  for  him,  they  came 
violently  against  each  other.  The  provoked 
soldier  asked  her  what  was  her  business. 
Prascovia,  rather  pleased  with  the  questioo, 
presented  him  her  paper,  and  desired  him 
to  deliver  it  to  the  Senate.  But  he,  taking 
her  for  a common  beggar,  seized  her  by  tl^ 
arm,  and  dragged  her  out  of  the  room.  She 
durst  not  re-enter,  and  remained  the  whole 
morning  on  the  staircase,  intending  to  pre- 
sent her  petilion  to  the  first  Senator  whom 
she  should  meet  She  saw  several  persons 
alighting  from  their  carriages,  some  deco- 
rated with  stars,  some  with  epaulets,  and 
all  in  uniforms,  in  boots,  and  with  swords. 
She  thought  that  they  were  all  generals,  or 
officers  of  the  army ; and  waiting  all  the 
time  for  a Senator,  who,  from  the  idea  she  > 
had  conceived  of  these  magistrates,  was  to  | 
be  distinguished  by  something  extraordina- 
ry, she  had  no  opportunity  of  delivering  her  ! 
paper.  Towards  three  o’clock,  the  palace  \ 
emptied , and  Prascovia  finding  herself  aloo^  | 
left  the  Senate  in  great  amazement  at  not  j 
haying  met  with  a Senator  among  the  crowd  \ 
she  had  seen  that  morning.  Her  ho^ess,  | 
to  whom  she  made  that  remark,  had  great  | 
difficulty  in  making  her  understand  that  a j 
Senator  was  made  like  any  other  man,  and  | 
that  the  gentlemen  she  had  seen  were  pro-  ! 
bably  for  the  most  part  persons,  to  any  one  t 
of  whom  she  might  safely  have  presented 
her  petition. 

On  the  next  day,  at  the  hour  when  riie 
Senate  meets,  she  again  took  her  seat  on  the 
staircase,  and  offered  her  paper  to  every  per- 
son that  passed  near  her;  hoping,  by  this 
means,  to  avoid  her  error  of  the  preceding 
day,  and  that  she  shoold  at  last  meet  with 
some  one  of  those  great  personages,  of  whom 
she  still  found  it  difficult  to  form  any  definite 
idea;  but  nobody  cared  to  take  her  paper. 
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She  saw,  at  last,  a oorimleDC  geBtlemaa 
with  a red  ribbon,  and  stars  on  each  side  of 
his  red  uniform  coat,  and  a sword.  If  this 
is  not  a senator,”  she  whispered  to  herself, 

surely  I shall  never  meet  with  one  in  my 
liie.”  She  advanced  towards  him,  praying 
him  to  take  charge  of  her  petition ; but  a 
liveried  servant  stepped  suddenly  hnward, 
and  gendy  tamed  her  aside,  while  the  star*- 
red^gentleman,  who  thought  she  asked  alms, 
murmured  a ^^God  help  you,”  and  pro- 
ceeded tm  his  way. 

Prasoovia  went  thus  to  the  senate  for  two 
whole  weeks,  without  any  better  success 
than  on  the  first  day:  often,  wasted  with  the 
fatigue  of  standing  on  a cold  and  wet  stair-- 
ease,  she  seated  hcmlf  upon  erne  of  the 
stei>s,  and  endeavored  to  read  in  the  com- 
tenanees  of  those  who  passed,  some  sign  of 
eompassioB  and  benevi^nce.  But  probably 
nobody  imagined  what  she  wanted.  This 
is  tnevilalde  in  large  cities.  Opulence  and 
misery,  happtneM  and  distress,  elbow  each 
other,and  yet  remain  for  ever  sepaiate,  un- 
less henevolenoe  and  pity,  or  the  exertions 
of  chaiilalde  persons,  bring  them  into  closer 
connexion  thtm  accidental  meetings. 

One  day,  however,  one  of  the  clerks,  who 
probably  had  already  become  accustomed 
to  her  fiu:e,  stopped  toide  her,  accepted  the 
petition,  and  took  from  his  po^t  a packet 
of  pq>er8.  The  unfortunate  girl  began  to 
feel  some  hope;  but  the  packet  contained 
only  banknotes,  from  which  the  stranger 
took  one  of  five  roubles,  put  it  in  Prascovia’s 
paper,  and,  returning  it,  quickly  dis8q>pear- 
ed.  The  disappointed  giri,  rose  from  her 
seat,  and  left  the  palaoe.  1 am  sure,”  said 
she  to  her  hostess,  that  if  Mrs.  had 
a brother,  who  was  a senator,  he  would 
have  attended  to  my  request,  without  know- 
ing any  thmf  of  me.” 

The  senate  not  being  in  session  during 
the  Easter  kolydays,  Praseovia,  contrary  to 
herindiaatioD,  had  some  rest.  She  employ- 
ed it  in  devotion.  During  her  pious  exes* 
rises,  she  repeated  her  prayers  for  the  happy 
asae  of  her  enterprise,  uid  such  was  ^ 
sincerity  of  her  fieiith,  that  after  haring  parta- 
ken of  the  holy  communioii,  she  frit  assured 
that  her  petitioa  would  be  accepted  the  next 
tmietheshoall  present  herself  at  the  senate, 
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and  told  her  hostess  so  when  si 
from  chumh.  But  the  hostess  was 
fident,  and  advised  her  to  try  soi . 
means.  Slit],  on  the  day  w^en  senate 
was  to  open  ks  session,  she  had  come  busi- 
ness on  the  “ English  quay,”  ai^  Praseovia 
being  ready  to  go  to  the  senatdml  palace, 
sbe  ofiered  to  carry  her  in  her  *^3fcsohky.” 

" I wonder,”  said  she  on  the  way,  that 
you  do  not  become  dissouraged^^ere  I in 
your  sitnation,  I would  not  troi!^  myself 
further  with  the  senate  and  8enatdlP,||^ 
will  never  do  any  thing  for  you : you  m^ll  * 
as  well  present  your  petition  to  this  statue,” 
added  she,  in  poindog  to  the  noble  monu- 
ment of  Peter  the  Great.  I am  sure,”  an- 
swered Praseovia,  **  that  my  faith  will  not 
be  in  vain.  But  1 will  try  to-day  for  the  last 
rime,  my  fortune  at  the  senate ; and  I am 
confident  that  my  supplication  will  be  re- 
ceived. God  is  almighty  ,~yes,  he  is  al- 
mighty,” repeated  she,  alighting  frma  the 
vehicle,  ^^and  if  He  willed  it,  even  this 
%UTe  of  bronze  would  move  from  its  seat, 
and  hearken  to  my  request.^’  The  matron 
burst  out  into  a laugh,  and  Praseovia,  soon 
awaking  from  her  enthusiasm,  smiled  her- 
self: yet  this  was  but  the  habitual  current 
of  her  thoughts  and  expressions. 

While  she  gazed  on  the  monument,  her 
hostess,  loridog  round  her,  remarked  that 
the  bridge  over  the  Neva  was  replaced: 
numberless  vehicles  were  coming  to  and  fro, 
in  the  direction  of  WasiH-Ostrow. — **  Have 
fou  your  letter  for  Mrs.  L7”  asked  the  good 
woman;  I am  in  no  hurry,  and  could 
carry  you  to  her  house.”  It  being  yet  early 
in  tike  morning,  Praseovia  accepted  her 
ofifer.  The  river  which,  some  time  before, 
was  meandering  around  masses  of  floating 
ke,  was  now  thawed  and  covered  with  ves- 
sels and  boats  of  every  description.  Ptas* 
so  via  was  delighted  with  this  sight;  the 
weather  was  beautiful,  and  with  redoubled 
courage,  she  feh  assured  that  her  visit  would 
be  successful.  Embracing  her  companion, 
she  said : **  It  seems  to  me  as  if  Gk>d  guided 
me,  and  I trust  He  will  not  forsake  me.” 

Mrs.  L.,  who  had  received  from  her 
friends  in  Ekathaiinemburgh,  smne  account 
of  Prasoovia,  reproached  her  kindly  for  not 
having  sooner  presented  hersrif.  The  affeo- 
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tionate  nor  with  which  she  was  seceircd, 

remind^  bet  strongly  of  the  time  she  had 
passed  Wth  Mrf . Milin.  Prascovia explained 
the  plaSs  formed  for  the  recall  of 

her  father'frodi  his  exile,  and  mentioned  the 
unsuccessAlendeavors  she  had  made,  until 
then,  at  t»  senate.  On  a perusal  of  her 
petition^lrs.  L.  soon  found  that  it  was 
not  worded  according  to  the  official  fonn. 
**Few  coM  be  more  serviceable  to  you 
than  m she  said  to  Prascovia,  “ for 
on^tlBy  relations  fills  an  important  station 
senate ; but  1 must  confess  to  you,  as 
I would  to  an  older  acquaintance,  and  to  a 
friend,  that  for  a short  time  past  1 have  not 
been  on  good  terms  with  him.  However,” 
she  added,  after  a little  reflection,  “ the  oc- 
casion is  so  good,  and  our  quarrel  so  trifling, 
that  I should  be  willing  to  make  proposiliona 
of  reconciliation,  of  which  you  may  be  the 
immediate  cause : besides,  is  it  not  Easter?” 

Prascovia  was  to  dine  with  her  new  friend, 
and  in  company  with  several  persons  who 
were  invited,  and  who  showed  her  the  great-  ‘ 
est  kindness.  When  they  were  taking  their 
seats  at  the  table,  a gentleman  entered,  and 
addressing  Mrs.  L.,  made  the  salutationt 
usual  on  these  festival  days : Christos  vos- 
cres and  without  more  words,  they  em- 
braced each  other  in  the  most  aflectionate 
manner.  This  person  was  the  relative  men- 
tioned by  Mrs.  L.  The  custom  in  Russia 
is,  for  friends  and  acquaintances,  when  they 
first  meet  at  Easter,  to  greet  each  other  by 
such  marks  of  love  and  afiection.  The  one 
says : “ Christos  voscres,”  (Christ  is  risen) 
and  the  other  answers : Voistino  voscroi,” 

(in  truth,  he  is  risen.)  Between  friends, 
these  expressions  are,  as  it  were,  a new 
covenant;  and,  between  persons  who  have 
quarrelled,  the  first  words  are  an  express 
wish  for  reconciliation.  Mrs.  L.  finding  her 
relation  so  well  disposed,  presented  to  him 
the  young  pilgrim  from  Siberia.  Her  afiair 
was  canvassed  during  the  dinner,  and  the 
whole  company  agreed,  that  her  application 
to  the  senate  was  an  ill-advised  step.  A for- 
mal revision  of  her  father’s  trial  would  have 
required  much  time ; and  it  was  thought  at 
once  a surer  and  shorter  way,  to  apply  im- 
mediately to  the  emperor.  A little  time, 
however,  was  necessary  to  determine  by 


what  means  this  could  be  done.  Mean- 
while, Prascovia  was  advised  not  to  contiiuie 
her  appheation  to  the  senate,  the  narrative 
of  which  greatly  diverted  the  company.  To- 
wards evening,  Mrs.  L.  sent  her  little  pro- 
t^g6e  home,  accompanied  by  a servant.  As 
soon  as  she  could  revert  to  the  difiereol  in- 
cidents of  that  day,  Prascovia,  according  to 
the  ordinary  bent  of  her  mind,  reflected  on 
the  wonderful  ways,  by  which  Providnoe 
disposes  events  in  favor  of  those  whom  it 
designs  to  protect.  How  fortunate  was  it 
for  her,  she  thought,  to  have  preaeated  her 
letter  to  Mrs.  L.,  on  the  same  day  that  her 
relative  sought  to  make  his  peace  with  her! 
In  passing  before  the- senate,  she  remem- 
bered her  prayer  not  lo  be  obliged  to  re-eater 
that  palace,  more  than  once.  **  Giod,  in  hk 
great  mercy,  has  done  more  than  I request- 
ed, for  1 shall  not  be  under  the  necessity  of 
going  into  it  again ; — and  that  bronze  mona- 
ment,”  added  she,  looking  at  the  statae  of 
Peter  the  Great,  was  the  instmiDent  wUch 
the  Almighty  used  to  direct  my  stepa.” 

Notwithstanding  the  lively  interest  of  her 
new  friends,  she  was  destiiibed  lo  attain  her 
end  by  other  assistance  than  theira. 

The  merchant,  who  had  relumed  liom 
Riga  a few  days  before,  was  astonished  is 
find  Prascovia  still  in  his  boose,  and  had 
begun  to  inquire  for  that  of  the  Mneeas  T. 
This  lady,  who  already  expected  Piaacovia, 
ordered  him  to  bring  her  immediately. 
Though  she  regretted  to  leave  the  good 
people  with  whom  she  had  lived  Ikw  two 
months,  she  was  too  intent  on  her  great 
purpose,  not  to  be  anxious  to  be  introduced, 
as  early  as  possible,  to  a protectrms,  from 
whom  she  might  d»ive  the  most  importut 
services. 

A Swiss  in  showy  livery  opened  the  door. 
Prascovia  taking  him  for  a senator,  dropped 
a low  courtesy.  It  is  only  the  dooikeeper, 
child,”  whispered,  her  host — When  they 
had  reached  the  first  story,  the  Swiss  rang 
twice.  Prascovia  did  not  Imow  the  meaning 
of  it;  but  having  remarked,  that  the  doors 
of  some  shops  were  provided  with  bells,  she 
imagined  Umt  it  was  a precaution  against 
thieves.  In  the  saloon,  every  thing  she  saw 
and  heard,  was  calculated  to  fill  her  with 
admiration  and  amazement.  Never  had  she 
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seen  so  much  splendor ; nerer  had  she  en- 
tered a room  lighted  like  this ; never  had  she 
imagined  that  a large  company  could  move 
with  so  little  noise,  converse  in  almost  in- 
audible voices,  and  bear  the  same  air  of  dig> 
nity  and  state.  The  company  was  dispersed 
in  small  groups : the  youngest  among  them, 
were  round  card-tables,  in  one  comer  of  the 
saloon.  Many  persons  were  standing  near 
one  of  these  tables,  where  the  princess  was 
playing  whist  with  three  other  persons.  As 
soon  as  she  saw  Prascovia,  she  motioned 
her  to  approach.  Good  evening,  my  dear : 
have  you  not  a letter  for  me?”  UnlncUly  she 
had  not  yet  taken  it  from  her  little  bag,  and 
was  rather  awkward  in  getting  it  from  under 
her  tucker,  which  caused  some  whispering 
and  tittering  among  the  younger  part  of  the 
company.  The  Princess  read  the  letter  at- 
tentively. Her  partner,  who  was  not  much 
pleased  with  this  intermption  of  the  game, 
drummed  on  the  table,  and  fixed  an  ill- 
humored  look  on  the  new  guest.  Prascovia 
thought  she  recognized  in  him  the  corpulent 
gentleman,  who  had  refused  to  receive  her  ; 
petition.  While  the  princess  was  folding  I 
the  letter,  the  gentleman  bolted  out  with  his 
" trumps!”  Prascovia,  already  greatly  dis- 
concerted, observing  that  he  continued  to 
stare  at  her,  thought  probably  he  had  said 
something  to  her,and  asked  with  trepidation. 

What  do  you  say,  sir?”  the  laughers  did 
not  lose  the  occ^ion  to  be  merry  at  her  ex- 
pense. The  princess  greatly  commended 
her  conduct  and  filial  piety,  and  promised 
to  assist  her.  Turning  then  towards  a lady 
who  was  sitting  next  to  her,  she  addressed  a 
few  words  to  her,  in  French,  whereupon 
the  latter  took  Prascovia  politely  by  the  arm, 
and  conducted  her  to  the  room  which  was 
prepared  for  her. 

During  the  first  days  of  her  abode  in  the 
princess’  palace,  Prascovia,  finding  herself 
almost  always  alone,  was  low-spirited,  and 
regretted  not  only  the  company  of  her  friends 
at  Wasili-Ostrow,  but  even  the  bouse  of  the 
merchant  Insensibly  she  became  more  fa- 
miliar with  her  new  acquaintances,  and,  to 
the  humblest  servant,  every  person  in  the 
house  endeavored  to  imitate  the  kindness 
with  which' the  princess  distinguished  her. 
Though  she  ate  at  the  table  of  this  lady,  she 
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never  had  an  opportunity  of  spealfcg  with 
her,  and  her  protectress  was  often  plvented, 
by  the  infirmities  of  age,  from  diniqg  with 
her.  The  persons  of  her  retinue^soon  be- 
came so  much  accustomed  to  Brascovia’s 
face,  that  they  forgot  she  wasjf  stranger, 
and  what  her  business  was.  %f^hen  she 
begged  one  of  them  to  mention  her  afiTair  to 
their  mistress,  her  entreaties  wercyfruilless, 
whether  because  they  neglectedro  speak  to 
the  princess,  or  because  the  latdl^und  it 
impossible  to  fulfil  her  intentions.  S^lKusit- 
ed  sometimes  her  less  illustrious  friendsmr 
Wasili-Ostrow,  and  put  all  her  hopes  on 
their  assistance. 

During  the  time  she  lived  at  the  mer- 
chant’s, a clerk  of  the  empress-mother’s 
cabinet  secretary,  Mr.  Violier,  had  advised 
her  to  solicit  her  Majesty  for  succor,  and 
had  offered  to  take  charge  of  her  petition. 
The  secretary,  believing  that  she  needed 
only  the  ordinary  relief  of  the  poor,  set  apart 
fifty  roubles  for  her,  and  sent  her  word  to 
call  on  him.  The  next  morning  she  went 
to  his  house : he  was  absent,  but  Mrs.  Vio- 
lier received  Prascovia,  talked  with  her,  and 
heard  her  story  with  as  much  surprise  as 
interest.  The  acquaintance  between  chari- 
table persons  and  the  afilicted,  is  like  the 
meeting  of  old  friends,  long  separated  by 
travels  or  difference  of  fortune.  In  the  first 
hour  that  Prascovia  passed  with  Mrs.  Vio= 
lier,  she  felt  for  her  as  much  gratitude  as  for 
an  old  benefactress. 

The  lady  desired  her  to  wait  for  Mr.  Vio- 
lier, and  when  this  gentleman,  on  his  return 
home,  saw  her,  and  heard  her  tale,  instead 
of  offering  alms,  he  promised  to  speak,  on 
the  same  day,  to  the  empress  in  her  behalf. 
He  begged  her  to  remain  to  dinner,  hoping 
that,  at  his  return  from  the  palace,  whither 
at  that  moment  his  official  duties  obliged 
him  to  go,  he  should  be  able  to  give  her  | 
some  news. 

The  empress  directed  her  secretary  to 
present  Prascovia  to  her,  on  the  same  even-  i 
ing,  at  six  o’clock.  The  astonished  girl  al-  ! 
most  fainted,  when  Mr.  Violier  brought  her  | 
this  news ; instead  of  thanking  him,  she  i 
raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  said  in  a | 
trembling  voice:  " Thus,  O God ! have  I i 
not  in  vain  put  my  trust  in  thee.”  In  her  ! 
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extreme  Mgitation,  she  seized  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  vAfer,  covered  them  with  her  kisses, 
and  betfed  her  to  express  her  gratitude  to 
the  generous  man,  to  whom  her  father 
would  be  kdebted  for  his  liberty. 

Toward^vening,  making  a very  trifling 
change  simple  dress,  she  accompanied 

Mr^  YiSier  to  the  imperial  palace.  Remem- 
bering vrt^t  her  father  had  toW  her  of  the 
difficulty  oMeing  admitted  into  it,  she  said 
to  Mr.  ^^er ; Oh ! if  he  could  now  see 
know  in  the  presence  of  whom  I 
II  soon  find  myself,  how  happy  would 
he  feel!’^ 

Without  any  preparation  for  what  she  had 
to  say,  or  any  direction  of  what  she  was  lo 
do,  she  entered  the  cabinet  of  the  empress, 
perfectly  self-possessed.  The  empress  re- 
ceived her  with  her  characteristic  benevo- 
lence, and  put  several  questions  to  her,  with 
a desire  to  have  further  details  of  her  history 
than  the  secretary  had  been  able  to  give. 
Prascovia  answered  with  as  much  respect 
and  composure,  as  the  best  educated  person 
could  have  shown,  on  such  an  occasion. 
Persuaded  that  her  father  was  innocent,  she 
did  not  solicit  his  pardon,  but  the  revision 
of  his  trial  The  empress  praised  her  for 
her  courage  and  filial  virtue,  offered  to  re- 
commend her  to  the  emperor,  and  ordered 
that  three  hundred  roubles  should  be  given 
to  her,  as  an  earnest  of  further  interest  and 
protection. 

Prascovia  left  the  palace  with  such  a 
sense  of  these  favors,  that  when  Mrs.  Vio- 
lier  asked  her,  if  she  was  pleased  with  her 
reception,  she  could  answer  only  with  her 
tears. 

A lady  of  the  princess’  retinue,  remem- 
bering that  she  had  not  met  with  Prascovia, 
since  she  had  walked  out  in  the  morning, 
was,  on  inquiring,  informed  by  the  servant, 
who  had  accompanied  her,  that  he  had  seen 
her  go  with  Mr.  Violier  in  a carriage  to  the 
palace,  and  she  quickly  inferredf  that  she 
must  have  been  presented  at  court.  When 
she  entered  the  princess’  mansion,  towards 
the  close  of  the  evening,  she  was,  for  the 
first  time  since  her  first  visit,  ushered  into 
the  assembly  room,  where  her  recent  fortune 
had  already  produced  a happy  revolution  in 
her  favor.  The  persons  who  had  shown  her 


friendship,  were  less  profuse  in  eongrattila- 
lions,  than  those  who  had  treated  her  with 
indifference.  Some  of  the  latter  discovered 
that  she  had  fine  eyes  and  was  well  made. 
When  she  said  that  she  was  now  certain 
of  her  father’s  liberty,  nobody  thought  that 
it  could  be  otherwise ; and  several  persons, 
less  hasty  in  encouraging  her  confidence, 
offered  to  recommend  her  to  the  ministers. 
The  amateur  of  whist  congratulated  her,  as 
soon  as  he  rose  fiom  his  game. 

When  she  awoke  next  moraing,  she  ash- 
ed herself;  Is  it  not  all  a dream?  have  I 
indeed,  seen  the  empress?  has  she,  indeed, 
deigned  to  speak  to  me  with  so  much  good- 
ness?”— She  rose  hastily  to  look  in  adiawer, 
to  convince  herself,  by  the  sight  of  the  pre- 
sent she  had  received,  that  her 
did  not  deceive  her. 

A few  days  afterwards,  the  empress- 
mother  assigned  her  a pension,  and  intro- 
duced her,  herself,  to  the  emperor  and  his 
august  consort,  who  both  received  her  with 
the  most  gracious  kindness  and  benevolence, 
and  presented  her  with  five  thousand  rou- 
bles. But  what  gave  her  the  greatest  hap- 
piness, was  his  Impeiisi  Miyesty’s  com- 
mand, that  the  trial  of  her  fisther  should  im- 
mediately be  revised. 

The  lively  interest  with  which  she  in- 
spired Count  Kotchoubey,  ffien  minisier  of 
the  interior,  and  all  his  family,  removed 
many  difficulties  which  might  yet  have  re* 
tarded  the  accomplishment  of  her  deaiesf 
wishes.  That  estimable  statesman  united 
in  his  person  two  things,  which  are  not 
often  found  together:  the  inclination,  and 
the  means  of  doing  good ; and  many  afflict- 
ed families  had  cause  to  thank  him,  before 
they  imagined  that  he  knew  of  their  misfor- 
tunes. 

The  revision  of  Lopouloff ’s  trial  fell  hap- 
pily, under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  minisier, 
and  from  that  moment  Prascovia  was  certain 
of  success.  Known  lo  the  imperial  fomfiy, 
and  protected  by  the  minister,  she  soon 
came  the  object  of  universal  interesL  The 
representadves  of  foreign  courts  vied  with 
the  most  distinguished  inhabitants  of  the 
capital,  in  giving  her  marits  of  esteem  and 
affection.  Some  ladies  settled  on  her  an 
annual  pension.  Yet  these  seduc^re  fovois 
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did  not  alter  the  stmpHcity  of  her  character, 
nor  the  modesty  of  her  manners ; and  if  any 
thing  distinguished  her  firom  any  other  de- 
mure and  humble  country  girl,  it  was  but 
the  fearlessness  of  perfect  innocence. . ADer 
a most  laborions  study  of  society,  a saga- 
eioos  mind  will  fed  conrinced  that  perfect 
artlessness,  and  an  unassumii^  demeanor, 
are  the  most  captirating  qualities ; and  thus 
learn  that  after  all,  nature  is  our  best  and 
unerring  guide.  The  unsophisticated  Pras- 
covia  could,  without  effort,  display  the  win- 
ning graces  of  simplicity,  and  mingle,  with- 
out the  least  disparagement,  in  the  beat 
society,  her  good  sense  and  sound  judg- 
ment supplying  the  place  of  education. 

quick  and  happy  repartees  discoun- 
tenanced many  who  had  been  more  favmred 
ki  this  latter  respect. 

Being  once  interrupted  in  her  narratiTe, 
in  the  presence  of  a numerous  company, 
by  a peraon  who  asked  her  for  what  crime 
hOT  f^er  had  been  banished,  she  answered 
indignantly,  and  in  a tone  of  cold  reproof : 

Sir,  a feth«r  is  never  culpable  iu  the  eyes 
of  his  childreB,  and  mine  is  innocent.’^ 

Though  she  couM  not  but  observe  the 
enthusiasm  she  inspired,  in  die  unconscious 
display  of  the  noble  qualities  of  her  soul,  it 
had  up  mfluence^mi  her  behavior  or  kn- 
guage;  and,  when  she  touched  upon  her 
history,  she  seemed  but  to  answer  queries, 
and  never  betrayed  an  intention  of  exciting 
the  sympadiy  of  her  hearers,  won- 
dered that  her  conduct  should  be  praised, 
and  she  could  not  couc^  her  displeasure, 
when  she  was  commended  in  exaggerated 
terms. 

She  spent  the  time  during  Tviiich  she  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  the  capital,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  final  sentence  of  her  father^ 
trial,  very  happily.  Every  enjoyment  was 
new  to  her  and  dekdous.  The  manner  in 
which  she  expressed  her  emotions  on  these 
occasions,  was  often  very  striking. 

Accompanying  one  day,  the  Countess 
W.  through  the  intmor  of  the  imperial 
palace;  she  exclaimed,  on  seeing  the  throne : 
“Is  this  the  throne  of  the  emperor t oh! 
how  I once  dreaded  to  appear  before  it,  and 
CTDosing  her  hands  and  taming  pale,  she 
whbperud  in  a faltering  voice:  “Is  this 


really  the  throne  of  the  emperor^  The 
awe,  the  fear,  the  reverence,  witlk which 
this  image  of  sovereign  power  ham  once 
filled  her,  were  now  blended  witMlrelings 
of  love  and  gratitude  for  the  monmch.  She 
asked  permission  to  approach  M imperial 
seat  Widi  a trembling  step  sh^^vanced 
towards  it ; and  throwing  hersdf  at  )lfehibot 
of  it,  she  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming : “ O ! 
my  falber,  see  where  the  ommootence  of 
has  conducted  me.  Goc^Ninerdful 
God,  Mess  this  seat,  and  him  who 
itf  May  he,  through  his  whole  life,  bes^ 
happy  as  I now  am.’^  She  could  with  dif- 
ficulty be  induced  to  leave  this  room,  and 
such  was  her  emotion  that  her  friends  found 
h necessary  to  defer  showing  her  the  rest 
of  the  palace  to  some  other  day.  She  did 
not  recognize  the  rooms  where  she  had  been 
presented  to  the  imperial  family.  When 
she  ent^ed  the  splendid  assembly  room  of 
the  knights  of  St.  George,  she  thought  she 
was  in  a chapel,  and  crossed  hersdf. 

On  the  day  her  friends  accompanied  her 
through  the  “Hermitage,*^  she  seemed  to 
take  great  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  pic- 
tures, whh  which  this  splendid  palace  is 
decorated,  and  she  explained  readily  the 
rel^^us  subjects  of  some  of  them.  But 
seeing  a drunken  Silenus,  supported  by 
Bacchantes  and  Satyrs — a picture  of  Luca 
Giordano— she  said ; What  an  ugly  thing ! 
what  does  this  represent?”  Having  never 
heard  of  mythology,  it  was  difficult  to  make 
her  imderstand  the  subject  of  the  picture. 
But  when  she  was  told  that  it  was  a fable, 
she  said : “ 1 thought  that  there  was  no 
truth  iu  it : men  with  goats’  feet ! what 
folly  to  paint  things  that  never  have  existed, 
as  if  there  were  a want  of  true  ones.”  Poor 
Prascovia  was  doomed  to  learn,  at  the  age 
of  twenty<^ne,  what  commonly  is  taught 
to  children.  However,  her  curiosity  was 
never  indiscreet;  she  seldom  asked  a ques- 
tion, and  endeavored,  by  her  own  efforts, 
to  satisfy  herself  about  whatever  fell  under 
her  observation  that  was  new  or  that  she 
did  not  understand.  « 

Nothing  gave  her  more  Measure  than  to 
be  with  well-informed  persons,  who  con- 
versed among  themselves  without  thinking 
of  her.  Her  eyes  wsmdered  then  from  one 
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speakelk  another ; and  the  attention  with 
which  ^e  listened  was  so  intense,  that  she 
could  Remember  every  remark  which  the 
limite^h«^tent  of  her  acquirements  enabled 
her  to  coi^rehend. 

In  the  MTipany  of  her  intimate  frieodSt 
she  lovedji-iiwell  on  the  benevolent  recep> 
tion^/#''m  |wo  empresses,  and  to  repeat 
every  word  i/rith  which  they  had  honored 
her.  Her  potion  could  not  but  increase  on 
hearing  jdany  other  examples  of  the  mag- 
and  goodness  of  her  sovereigiM, 
she  wondered  that  they  were  not  the 
usual  topic  of  conversation. 

The  ukase  for  the  recall  of  her  father  was 
delayed,  however,  longer  than  she  had  ex- 
pected. Prascovia  had  not  forgotten  the 
two  prisoners  who  had  offered  to  assbt  her. 
But  when  she  mentioned  them  to  her  pro- 

f lectors,  they  advised  her  not  to  embarrass 
the  success  of  her  principal  request,  by 
asking  this  additional  favor;  and  for  fear  of 
injuring  the  interests  of  her  parents,  she 
was  obliged  to  yield.  But  her  good  inten- 
tions prevailed  at  last ; for  on  the  day  that 
the  ukase  for  the  pardon  of  her  father  was 
to  be  despatched  to  the  governqr  of  Siberia, 
the  emperor,  in  ordering  his  minister  to 
congratulate  Prascovia,  directed  him  to  ask 
her,  at  the  same  time,  if  she  bad  no  favor 
to  solicit  for  herself.  She  answered  imme- 
diately, that  the  only  additional  boon  she 
desired,  was  the  liberty  of  two  of  her  fa- 
ther’s fellow-sufferers.  Her  wish  was  com- 
plied with,  and  together  with  the  ukase 
which  set  her  fatliei  at  liberty,  was  sent 
that  for  the  recall  of  her  two  friends,  who 
thus  obtained  their  liberty  in  return  for  the 
offer  of  a few  kopecks. 

Nothing  now  prevented  Prascovia  from 
making  her  long  intended  pilgrimage  to 
the  cathedral  of  Kiew ; and  in  meditating 
on  the  last  incidents  of  her  life,,  she  deter- 
mined definitively  to  give  herself  up  en- 
tirely to  her  religious  duties.  While  she 
prepared  herself  for  her  new  career,  and 
went  through  the  preparations  for  the  mo- 
nastic vow,  h^  father  ei^oyed  the  liberty 
she  had  procifmd  him.  He  received  the 
joyful  tidings  twenty  months  after  her  de- 
parture. By  an  inexplicable  mishap,  he 
had  heard  nothing  of  her  during  that  whole 




time.  The  emperor  Alexander  had,  in  that 
interval,  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  and 
on  that  occasion  many  prisoners  were  libe^ 
rated,  but  none  of  those  exiled  at  Ischim.  i 
Lopouloff  and  his  wife  felt  so  much  the  ; 
more  discouraged.  The  separation  from  j 
their  only  child  had  brought  them  to  the  j 
brink  of  despair,  when  suddenly  a messen-  | 
ger  from  the  governor  of  Tobolsk  arrived  ! 
with  the  nkase  of  their  liberty,  a passport  i 
for  their  journey  to  Russia,  and  a snm  of  I 
money.  [ 

This  event,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  \ 
was  bronght  about,  produced  a great  aeitfa-  ; 
tion  in  Siberia.  Many  of  the  inhabitaaii  | 
and  prisoners  of  Ischim,  were  anxious  to  | 
see  the  happy  parents.  Those  who  had  | 
isdieoled  Prasoovia’s  enterprise,  and  chieiy  i 
those  who  had  reused  to  assist  her,  now  j 
deeply  regretted  their  error.  Nothing  was  ; 
wanting  to  complete  LopoulofiPa  happiness,  j 
but  the  liberty  of  his  two  compassionate  j 
friends,  for  he  was  yet  ignorant  that  they  | 
also  had  obtained  their  pardon.  ! 

These  two  men,  who  were  both  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  had  been  exiled  to  Sibevia  aioce 
the  rebellion  of  Pougatcheff,  in  which  their 
youthful  passions  had  engaged  them.  Lo- 
pouloff’s  closer  acquaintance  with  them,  was 
dated  only  from  the  time  that  his  daughter 
entered  on  her  pilgrimage.  Of  all  his  ao- 
quaintances,  they  alone  had  manifested  a 
sincere  interest  for  her.  Afterwards,  they 
often  conversed  together  of  Prascovia,  and 
formed  conjectures  on  the  issue  of  her  en- 
terprise. Hope  and  fear  succeeded  each 
other  upon  these  occasions.  Lopoufoff  find- 
ing himself  now  in  a situation  to  show 
them  his  friendship,  <^eTed  to  divide  with 
them  the  money  he  had  received ; but  they 
refused  to  accept  anything.  need  no- 
thing,” said  one  of  thaniy  **  for  I have  yet 
the  piece  of  money  which  I ofiered  to  your 
daughter.” 

Dejection  bordering  on  despair,  was  pro- 
bably the  cause  of  their  refusal.  They  were 
about  parting  with  their  only  friend.  They 
remembered  that  Prascovia  had  promised 
them,  to  interest  herself  in  their  favor:  and 
believing  the  exaggerated  accounts  which 
reached  Ischim,  of  the  reception  she  had 
met  with  at  court,  they  were  unwilling  to 
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let  her  father  know  the  extent  of  their  dis- 
appointment. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  pain  of  witnessing 
his  departure,  they  went  the  evening  before 
to  take  their  leave  of  him,  and  they  returned 
home  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  anguish. 

When  they  had  gone,  Lopoulofif  and  his 
wife  lamented  the  fate  of  their  unfortunate 
friends.  **  Prascovia  surely  has  not  forgot- 
ten them,”  said  they. — “ Perhaps  she  may 
yet  obtain  their  freedom.” — **  We  will  beg 
her  to  renew  her  intercession  in  their  fa- 
vor.” After  some  farther  observations  of 
this  sort,  they  retired,  to  be  ready,  early  the 
next  morning,  for  their  departure. 

They  had  scarcely  closed  their  eyes, 
when  they  heard  a noise  at  their  door.  Lo- 
pouloff  rose,  and  met  the  messenger  with 
the  despatches  for  the  two  prisoners.  He 
had  searched  in  vain  for  the  Captain-Is- 
pravnik  or  head  commissary,  to  whom  he 
intended  to  deliver  the  despatch ; and  re* 
turned  now  to  learn  from  Lopouloff,  the 
lodging  of  the  two  exiles.  They  had  gone 
hon>e,  in  deep  silence,  and  seated  them- 
selves on  a bench,  neglecting  in  their  feel- 
ing of  despair,  even  to  light  a candle : of 
what  could  they  converse  in  these  mourn- 
ful moments  7 what  consolation  could  they 
find  in  each  other’s  countenance  7 all  hope 
for  them,  as  they  thought,  had  vanished, 
and  an  eternal  exile  seemed  now  their  only 
and  certain  prospect 

They  thus  sat  brooding  for  two  hours, 
over  their  present  misery,  and  their  woful 
futurity,  when  the  glimmering  of  a lantern 
sttddenly  threw  light  into  the  room,  through 
its  little  lattice.  They  heard  steps  near  the 
door K)ne  knocks  •, — and  the  well  known 
voice  of  a friend  cries  : Open,  open  I your 
pardon ! your  pardon ! open.” 

It  would  be  rain  to  attempt  to  describe 
the  scene  that  now  occuifed.  At  first,  some 
broken  expressions  could  alone  be  heard : 
'‘Pardon!” — “The  emperor:  Cknl  bless 
him ! God  bless  him  I ” — “ Thousand  bene- 
dictions to  Prascovia ! no,  no,  she  has  not 
forgotten  us!”  Seldom  had  the  transition 
from  profound  despair  to  the  greatest  earthly 
bUss,  been  so  sudden  and  so  unexpected : 
never,  perhaps,  had  a good  turn  of  fortune 
been  more  deeply  felt. 


The  CaptaiZjsprs^  in- 

formed that  a messenger  was  seai^mg  for 
him,  ran  after  him,  and  in  the  pre^ce  of 
the  two  prisoners,  opened  the  packjXwhich 
contained  a passport  for  each  of  them, 
and  a letter  from  Prascovia  to  ifcr  father. 
Among  other  things,  she  mentio^,  that 
she  would  have  solicited  a prr  imiiii|ilhuixijl 
ance  for  her  two  friends,  had  not  God  given 
her  the  means  to  make  them  hewelf  a pre- 
sent, in  return  for  the  generouar^er  they 
had  made  her,  at  her  departure 
ria.  The  present  consisted  of  two 
roubles. 

Prascovia  anxiously  waited  for  an  an- 
swer from,  her  parents.  In  taking  the  veil 
at  Kiew,  she  was,  nevertheless,  determined 
to  fulfil  the  promise  she  had  given  to  the 
abbess  at  Niejeni.  She  wrote  to  her  after 
having  finished  her  devotions,  and  shortly 
afterwards  determined  to  depart  for  Nie- 
jeni. 

The  abbess,  in  the  expectation  of  seeing 
her  soon,  did  not  write  to  inform  her  of  the 
arrival  of  her  parents  at  Niejeni.  She  went 
to  meet.  Prascovia  at  the  gate  of  the  con- 
vent, with  all  the  nuns.  Prascovia  threw 
herself  at  the  abbess’  feet,  and  her  first 
inquiry  was  for  news  from  her  parents. 
“ Come,  my  child,”  said  the  old  lady,  “come 
into  my  room,  we  have  good  tidings  for 
you and  she  conducted  her  through  the 
galleries  and  aisles  of  the  monastery.  The 
silence  of  the  nuns  might  have  awakened 
her  fears,  had  their  countenances  not  been 
expressive  of  joy. 

In  entering  the  abbess’  closet,  she  saw  her 
parents.  They  had  heard  nothing  of  her 
arrival ; they  knew  not  that  she  had  taken 
the  veil,  and  they  threw  themselves  at  her 
feet,  overwhelmed  by  mingled  feelings  of 
gratitude,  admiration,  and  grief.  “What 
are  you  doing?”  shrieked  Prascovia,  and 
gasping  with  her  emotions,  and  falling  on 
her  knees,  she  added : “ to  God,  to  God 
alone  we  owe  our  felicity.  Let  us  thank 
Him  for  his  miraculous  interposition.”  The 
nuns,  deeply  moved  by  this^ffecting  scene, 
joined  in  the  thanksgiving  of  the  happy 
family,  who,  after  this  first  burst  of  grati- 
tude to  their  merciful  Creator,  exchanged 
demonstratioas  of  love  and  tenderness,  in 
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the  mlhtfof  which  the  mother,  pointing  to 
Prasccji^  veil,  gave  way  to  her  feelings 
and  9^1^  aloud. 

sure  they  fcaind  in  their  meet- 
new  would  be  of  short  duration, 
erefore  not  unraingled  with  re- 
scovia,  in  taking  the  veil,  deprived 
t of  the  happiness  they  would 
tin  her  company ; and  the  new 
separalion/or  which  they  were  obliged  to 
prepare  Ulfmselves,  seemed  to  them  more 
pam^|i!^an  the  former,  because  they  could 
(oTflatter  themselves,  as  then,  to  spend, 
perhaps,  the  rest  of  their  lives  with  her. 
Their  means  did  not  permit  them  to  estab- 
lish themselves  at  Niejeni.  Mrs.  Lopouloff 
had  relations  at  Wladimir,  who  invited  her 
to  live  with  them;  and  necessity  obliged 
both  parents  to  accept  this  invitatioo.  Ailer 
having  passed  a week  with  their  daughter, 
in  a quick  succession  of  alternately  deli- 
cious and  agonizing  feelings,  they  deter- 
mined to  depart.  The  mother  was  deeply 
distressed.  What  have  we  gained,”  said 
she,  by  this  liberty,  after  which  we  longed 
so  much ! all  the  toils,  and  even  the  suc- 
cess of  my  poor  child,  have  but  ended  in 
her  eternal  separation  from  us!  I wish 
rather  we  had  remained  in  Siberia  with  her 
for  ever !” 

Such  complaints  may  be  forgiven  to  the 
aged  mother  of  a daughter  like  ^rasco  via. 
She  was  her  only  child ; beside  her,  " she 
had  no  other  children.”  (Judges  xi,  34.) 

Prascovia,  in  taking  leave  of  her  parents, 
in  presence  of  the  abbess,  promised  to  pay 
them  a visit  at  Wladimir,  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  whole  family,  accompanied 
by  the  nuns,  went  then  to  the  church. 
Prascovia,  though  more  profoundly  affected 
than  her  parents,  encouraged  them,  and 
seemed  anxious  to  give  them  an  example 
of  resignation  and  fortitude.  Yet,  she  found 
it  difficult  to  guard  herself  against  the  over- 
powering movements  of  nature ; she  glided, 
after  a short  prayer,  into  the  choir,  where 
the  other  nuns  were  assembled,  and  show- 
ing herself  th^gh  the  grate,  she  said  to 
her  parents,  with  a ghastly  effort  at  cheer- 
fulness: "Farewell,  my  beloved:  your 
daughter  belongs  to  God,  but  she  will  not 
forget  you.  Dear  father,  my  dearest  moth- 


er, resign  yourself  to  the  sacrifice  pre- 
scribed by  Providence,  and  may  the  bleea- 
ings  of  the  Almighty  accompany  you 
wherever  you  go.”  Her  overwhelming 
emotion  obliged  her  to  lean  against  the  grate, 
and  to  give  a free  course  to  her  tears.  The 
poor  mother,  overcome  by  grief,  rushed  to- 
wards her,  with  inarticulate  cries  of  ax^ 
guish.  At  a signal  given  by  the  abbess,  a 
black  veil  fell,  and  prevented  a useless  re- 
newal of  90  distressing  a scene.  At  the 
same  moment,  the  nuns  Inroke  forth  into  tke 
Psalm — 

The  good  maii’f  way  is  6od*s  delight ; 

He  orders  all  the  steps  aright 
Of  him  that  movea  by  his  commaad ; 

Thoogh  he  may  sometimes  be  distress’d, 

Tct  shall  he  Be*er  be  quite  oppress’d  ; 

For  God  upholds  him  with  his  baud. 

Lopouloff  and  his  wife  had  seen  their 
daughter  for  the  last  time.  A fow  minutes 
afterwards,  they  departed  from  Niejeni. 

Prascovia  submitted  herself  with  perfect 
resignation  to  the  severe  rules  of  the  con- 
vent, showed  the  greatest  zeal  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  several  duties,  and  won  every 
day  more  and  more  the  affection  and  esteem 
of  her  new  companions.  But  her  heahh 
declined  rapidly,  and  the  mountainous  ritua- 
don  of  the  convent  was  no  way  calculated 
to  retard  ffie  development  of  the  malady 
which  preyed  upon  her.  After  a year,  a 
change  of  residence  was  recommended  is 
her  by  her  physicians. 

The  abb^,  being  at  that  time  oUiged  to 
go  to  St.  Petersbuig,  determined  to  take 
Prascovia  with  her.  In  this  she  was  ac- 
tuated, not  only  by  a hope  that  the  change  . 
of  place  might  have  a good  on  Ptas-  ^ 
covia’s  health,  but  by  a wish  also,  that  the 
interests  of  her  convent  might  be  served, 
by  the  friends  she  had  in  the  capitaL  Pras- 
covia was  now  again  a petitfoner,  but  a 
more  disinterested  one  than  before ; and  in- 
stead of  partaking  in  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety, as  she  did  then,  she  visited  only  those 
persons  whose  acquaintance  she  was  bound 
by  gratitude  and  friendship,  to  cultivate. 

Her  features  were  already  much  altered, 
by  her  wasdng  disease,  the  consumpuoo ; 
but  even  in  her  decayed  state,  her  counte- 
nance was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
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interesting  that  could  be  seen.  She  was 
rather  of  a low  stature^  but  well  made;  her 
black  veil,  though  it  excluded  all  ornament 
of  her  hair,  showed  to  advantage  the  fine 
shape  of  her  face ; her  eyes  were  of  a deep 
black,  her  forehead  was  large,  and  her  look 
and  smile  bad  a remarkable  expression  of 
sweet  pensiveness. 

She  was  aware  of  the  nature  and  the 
danger  of  her  disease,  and  all  her  thoughts 
were  fixed  on  that  future  existence,  for 
which  she  wailed  without  fear,  but  yet 
without  impatience. 

The  abbess,  having  despatched  all  the 
business  which  had  caused  her  visit  to  the 
capital,  prepared  to  return  with  Prascovia 
to  Niejeni.  On  the  day  before  their  depar- 
ture, Prascovia,  on  entering  the  house  of 
some  friends,  of  whom  she  wished  W tSite 
leave,  found  a young  girl  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase,  reduced  to  the  most  abject 
slate  of  misery.  Seeing  a lady  followed  by 
a liveried  servant,  the  unfortunate  creature 
raised  herself  to  beg  alms ; and  presenting 
a paper,  she  added,  that  her  father  was  pal- 
sied, and  lived  only  by  the  assistance  which 
she  was  able  to  obtain,  from  charitable  per- 
sons ; but  that  she  herself  was  so  ill,  that 
she  had  not  strength  enough  to  beg.  Pras- 
covia seized  the  paper  with  a trembling 
hand  : it  was  a certificate  of  good  character 
and  poverty,  signed  by  .a  parochial  priest. 
She  remembered  the  time,  when  she  also 
was  sitting  on  (he  staircase  of  the  senate,  in 
hope  of  relief  from  her  suffering,  and  when 
she  solicited  in  vain  for  compassion.  She 
hastened  to  give  to  the  poor  girl  all  the  mo- 
ney she  had  about  her,  and  promised  her 
further  assistance.  On  her  recommenda- 
tion, the  friends,  whom  she  went  to  visit, 
became  the  protectors  of  this  poor  girl  and 
her  father. 

She  had  hoped  to  obtain,  before  her  de- 
parture from  St.  Petersburg,  a dispensation 
from  the  law,  by  which,  in  Russia,  novices 
are  prohibited  from  making  their  final 
vows,  before  attaining  the  age  of  forty  j but 
in  this  her  hopes  were  disappointed. 

On  their  return  to  Niejeni,  the  abbess  and 
Prascovia  passed  a few  days  in  a convent  at 
Novo^orod,  where  the  discipline  was  less 
severe  than  in  their  own,  and  the  situation 
Vou  ir— No.  18. 


of  which  was  more  favorable  to  t] 
of  the  novice,  who  besides  had  the 
to  meet  here,  with  a sister  of  one 
companions  at  Niejeni.  The  yoi 
seemed  extremely  solicitous  to 
friendship,  and  informing  her 
mission  jier  sister  had  obtained,  ti 
her  residence  at  Niejeni  for  that 
gorod,  she  urged  her  to  follow  her 
and  to  come  with  her.  The  abl 
hoped  that  such  a change  might 
ficial  to  her  health,  consented, 
extremely  regretted  parting  with 
soon  after  their  return  to  their  convent,  she 
made  the  necessary  application  for  her 
transfer  to  Novogorod. 

Prascovia  shortly  afterwards  left  the  latter 
place,  followed  by  the  good  wishes  and  re- 
grets of  all  her  acquaintance  and  compa- 
nions. She  was  obliged  to  wait  two  months 
at  her  new  residence,  before  she  could  be 
put  ih  possession  of  a small  wooden  house 
of  two  cells,  which  she  had  caused  to  be 
constructed  for  herself  and  her  friend,  for 
want  of  such  accommodation  in  the  con- 
vent. Yet,  she  was  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  it/  and  all  the  sisters,  who  were  al- 
ready acquainted  with  her,  looked  upon  her 
arrival  as  a great  happiness,  and  gladly  per- 
formed those  duties  for  her,  which  were 
beyond  her  strength. 

She  lived  in  this  way,  ufitil  the  close  of 
1809;  and,  like  most  pefSons  afflicted  with 
consumption,  Prascovia,  though  resigned 
to  an  early  death,  did  not  think  that  her  end 
was  near.  On  the  evening  before  her  death, 
she  walked  with  less  fatigue  than  she  had 
for  some  time  before/  through  the  convent, 
and,  wrapped  in  a pelisse,  sat  down  at  the 
steps  to  enjoy  the  exhilarating  influence  of 
the  sun,  on  a wintry  day.  She  mused  pen- 
sively on  the  events  of  her  life,  and  remem- 
bered more  Vividly  those  of  her  infancy, 
as  the  aspect  of  nature  contributed  to  carry 
her  back  to  Siberia.  Observing  some  tra- 
vellers glide  rapidly  before  her  in  a sledge, 
her  heart  began  to  beat  as  if  kindled  by 
some  cheering  recollections.  “ Next  spring,” 
she  said  to  her  friend,  " if  I am  well  enough, 
I will  pay  a visit  to  my  parents  at  Wladi- 
mir,  and  you  shall  go  with  me.”  Her  eyes 
beamed  with  joy,  while  death  already  dis- 
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of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Hynes— 6rst  in  Demerara, 
and  secondly  in  the  Ionian  Islands — duly  appre- 
ciate his  great  vrorth,  and  entertain  confident 
hopes  that  by  the  assistance  of  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  active  clergymen  and  religious,  this  ex- 
emplary and  active  man  will  soon  re-establish 
religion  and  morality  in  every  part  of  British 
Guiana. — Ibid, 

DOMESTIC. 

Archdiocess  of  Baltimore.  — Religious 
Profession,  On  Sunday  the  6th  November  at 
the  convent  of  the  Visitation  in  Georgetown, 
the  solemn  vows  of  religion  were  made  by  Sis- 
ter Mary  Augustin  (Catharine  Cleary)  of  Oc- 
coquan.  Prince  William  Co.  Va.  and  Sister  Mary 
Rose  (Mary  Mudd)  of  Charles  Co.  Md.  On 
the  same  occasion  SisterMary  Pulcheria  (Catha- 
rine Gibbons)  of  Washington  city,  received  the 
reil. 

Diocess  ot  St.  Louis. — Ordination, — The 
following  scholastics  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
received  tonsure  and  minor  orders  at  the  bands 
of  the  bishop,  in  the  Cathedral,  on  Thursday, 
2l3t  of  September;  Louis  Dumortier,  Adrian  Van 
Hulst,  Francis  Hortsmann,  John  Bax,  Ignatius 
Maes.  On  the  same  occasion,  the  holy  order  of 
sub-deaconship  was  conferred  on  John  Baptist 
Druyts,  Francis  O’Loughlin,  P.  Arnoudt,  A. 
Maesseele,  and  Arnauld  Damen — all  scholastics 
of  the  same  society.  On  the  following  morning, 
the  last  named  five  scholastics,  together  with  the 
Rev.  James  Murphy,  subdeacon,  were  ordained 
deacons ; and  on  the  morning  of  Saturday  were, 
together  whh  Mr.  Murphy,  raised  to  the  order 
of  priests. — Catholic  Cabinet, 

Diocess  op  New  Orleans. — It  is  with  pain 
that  we  again  revert  to  the  difficulties  occasioned 
by  the  conduct  of  the  trustees  in  St.  Louis’ 
church.  New  Orleans. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  their  late  venerated 
pastor,  the  bishop  addressed  a letter  to  the  presi- 
delft  of  the  board  of  trustees,  expressing  his 
readiness  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bach,  on  conffitions  which  every  well  disposed 
mind  would  naturally  approve,  because  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  good  order  of  the  parish 
and  the  proper  exercise  of  the  parochial  office. 
Notwithstanding  their  repeated  professions  of 
respect  for  the  sovereign  pontiff,  under  whose 
orders  the  bishop  has  hitherto  acted,  these  gen- 
tlemen have  net  thought  proper  to  accede  to  the 
reasonable  demands  of  their  prelate.  They  have 
even  questioned  hit  episcopal  authority,  although 
fully  aware  of  bis  iqipointment  by  the  holy  tee. 
They  have  also  carried  their  own  pretensions  to 
a point  which  cannot  but  make  them  a laughing- 
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stock  in  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  commui 
Propagateur  Caiholique  nobly  defends 
of  the  bishop  against  the  enemies  of  reli] 
exposes  the  emptiness  of  their  clairas 
equal  force  of  logic  and  facetiousness 
A respectable  meeting  of  Catholics 
held  in  New  Orleans,  and  rest 
passed  deprecating  the  course  ol 
and  avowing  a determination  to 
bishop  as  the  lawful  head  of  the  Cl 
isiana.  We  hope  that  their  hi 
many  imitators,  and  that  the  schisl 
will  be  reduced  to  that  silent 
which  must  be  the  ultimate  result  of  thf 
and  which  would  certainly  be  much  less 
creditable  to  them  than  their  present  degrading 
notoriety. 

Fifth  Provincial  Council.— Official  ac- 
counts from  Rome  have  been  received,  inform- 
ing us  that  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  fifth  pro- 
vincial council,  held  in  Baltimore  in  the  month 
of  May,  were  confirmed  by  the  holy  see  on  the 
21th  of  September.  The  following  appointments 
also  have  been  made : 

For  the  vacant  see  of  Charleston,  Very  Rev. 
Ignatius  Reynolds,  vicar  general  of  the  diocess 
of  Louisville. 

For  the  new  see  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Very 
Rev.  William  Tyler,  vicar  general  of  Boston. 

As  coadjutor  to  the  bishop  of  Boston,  Rev. 
John  Fitzpatrick,  pastor  of  St.  Maiy’s  church, 
Boston. 

As  coadjutor  to  the  bishop  of  New  York,  Rev. 
John  McCloskey,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s  church. 
New  Vork. 

For  the  new  see  of  Milwaukie,  in  Wisconsin, 
Very  Rev.  J.  M.  Henni,  vicar  general  of  Cin- 
ctnnati. 

For  the  new  see  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  Rev. 
William  Quarter,  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s  church. 
New  York. 

For  the  new  see  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
Rev.  Andrew  Byrne,  pastor  of  Nativity  church. 
New  York. 

Eor  the  apostolic  vicariate,  Oregon  Territoiy, 
Rev.  F.  N.  Blanchet,  Indian  missionary. 

Association  of  Priests. — ^Tbe  names  of 
several  clergymen  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  received  and  forwarded 
to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  being  enrolled  in  the 
society  in  honor  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary.  Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  reply 
from  the  eternal  city. 

The  late  Commodore  Claxton. — is 
well  known  that  this  distinguished  and  lamented 
officer,  who  was  the  pride  of  the  Ameri^  navy 
and  who  enjoyed  the  universal  respect  and  es-  v 
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ose  who  knew  him,  closed  his  earthly  j 
the  month  of  March,  1841,  and  in  a 
nd  where  he  was  actively  cnejagod  in 
es  of  his  important  station.  Mis  affec- 
tionate^^l^ily  having  adopted  measures  for  the 
removal  o^ts  remains  to  the  U . States,  the  corpse 
was  accfpil^ly  conveyed  from  Talcahuana  to 
interred  on  the  30th  of  October 
nt  Cemetery,  with  the  solemn  and 
5 of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
r.'  Deluol,  wiperior  of  St.  Mary*# 
d an  intimate  friend  of  the  da- 
ted on  the  occasion.  The  many 
ities  which  adorned  the  public  and 

^ cter  of  Commodore  Claxton,  his 

gallantry,  disinterestednef#  and  love  of  justice, 
peculiar  regard  which  be  always  manifested 
for  the  wants  and  comforts  of  his  subordinates, 
and  which  endeared  him  to  all  under  his  com- 
mand, his  happy  disposition  and  his  urbane  and 
affable  manners  as  a member  of  society,  all  this 
^ ► has  formed  the  theme  of  frequent  and  fervent 
! eulogy  in  the  newspapers.  The  object  of  the 
present  remarks  is  to  exhibit  bis  sentiments  as  a 
Christian,  and  to  record  a few  facts  which  are 
honorable  to  his  religion,  and  which  may  be 
edifying  to  those  whom  he  has  left  behind  him. 

Long  before  his  departure  on  the  southern 
cruise  which  deprived  our  country  of  his  valua- 
ble services,  he  had  attended  with  pleasure  the 
public  worship  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  al- 
though he  delayed  to  practise  the  duties  which 
it  enjoins,  he  was  frequently  heard  to  express 
tire  conviction  that  there  was  and  could  be  only 
one  true  Church,  and  that  that  church  was  the 
Catholic.  Among  the  clergy  of  her  communion 
he  numbered  some  of  his  dearest  friends.  He 
oftentimes  solicited  the  reverend  gentleman 
already  mentioned,  to  accompany  him  as  tlie 
chaplain  of  his  flag-ship,  and  endeavored  to 
obtain  his  assent,  by  the  assurance  that  the  same 
honors  and  attentions  would  be  paid  to  him  as  to 
the  captain. 

During  the  three  months  that  he  passed  with 
his  family  at  Westpoint,  before  he  entered  upon 
the  command  of  the  Constitution,  and  on  other 
occasions,  he  manifested  an  unequivocal  attach- 
ihent  to  the  Catholic  religion.  At  the  town  just 
mentioned,  a Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
which  a popular  prea^er  officiated,  always  at- 
tracted within  its  walls  the  fashionable  portion 
of  tlie  inhabitants;  but  Captain  Claxton,  though 
born  of  Episcopalian  parents  and  educated  in 
the  principles  of  that  denomination,  did  not  go 
with  the  crowd.  He  preferred « to  attend  the 
Catholic  service  which  was  performed  in  the 
^ same  village  every  other  week.  The  priest  who 




served  this  mission  did  not  officiate  in  a church ; 
there  was  none ; he  celebrated  mass  in  the  bouse 
of  a Catholic  soldier;  but  humble  as  the  place  j 
was,  the  American  Commodore  was  seen  there  \ 
regularly  with  his  family,  kneeling  on  the  floor 
in  the  midst  of  the  promiscuous  and  lowly  band  ; 
that  flocked  to  the  unpretending  sanctuary.  1 
When  he  was  bantered  by  bis  friends  in  high  \ 
life  about  this  apparently  singular  taste  in  a man 
of  his  station,  he  proved  his  eminent  qualifica- 
tions as  a naval  officer  by  subduing  at  once 
every  consideration  of  human  respect,  and 
boldly  meeting  the  observations  of  the  fash- 
ionable Christian  by  a reply  equally  just  and 
religions.  His  answer  was  that,  far  from  being 
ashamed  to  appear  among  the  poor  of  this 
world,  be  deemed  himself  unworthy  of  wor- 
shiping God  in  the  company  of  those  who, 
although  moving  in  the  lower  walks  of  life, 
were  perhaps  much  more  acceptable  than  he  in 
the  eyes  of  heaveu ; and  then,  in  his  usual  jocu- 
lar manner,  he  asked  ; **  do  you  expect  to  choose 
your  company  when  you  go  to  heaven  ?’*  If  it 
was  urged  that  the  priest,  to  whose  discourses 
he  listened,  was  notan  eloquent  man,  he  ob- 
served ; **  tni^,  be  is  not  much  of  an  orator,  but 
his  instructions  are  solid,  and  calculated  to  satisfy 
both  the  mind  and  heart,**  and  he  added,  perhaps 
with  rather  too  much  point,  at  any  rate  be 
believes  what  he  preaches.** 

On  his  way  from  Westpoint  to  Portsmouth, 
Commodore  Claxton  tarried  a few  days  in  New 
York.  Here  one  of  his  sons  was  to  have  the 
happiness  of  receiving  the  holy  communieo ; a 
circumstance  which  even  in  expectancy  re- 
joiced the  heart  of  the  parent ; but  when  at  the 
celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries  it  was  passing  ( 
under  his  eyes,  he  observed  to  Mrs.  Claxton  I 
that  “ be  would  give  the  world  to  be  in  the  place 
of  his  son.** 

The  following  incidents,  however,  indicate  a 
still  stronger  feeling  of  Catholicity.  Having 
arrived  at  Portsmouth,  the  Commodore  did  not 
report  himself  until  be  hod  first  visited  a Catho- 
lic Church,  and  offered  up  his  prayers  to  the 
Almighty.  This  circumstance  would  lead  os  to 
judge  that  one  of  the  dominant  influences  in  his 
breast  was  a sentiment  of  piety.  No  observa- 
tions injurious  to  the  Catholic  religion  were 
I uttered  with  impunity  in  bis  presence.  During 
i his  last  cruise  on  the  South  American  coast,  he 
; always  assisted  at  a low  mass  on  Sunday  when 
: he  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so ; his  imperfect 
I knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  be  judged  a 
I sufficient  cause  of  exemption  from  the  sermon 
! at  high-mass,  as  uuder  the  circumstances  it 
! would  not  have  been  understood.  Previously  to  * 
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his  last  illness  he  addressed  several  letters  to  his 
wife,  in  which  he  expressed  an  ardent  longing 
for  his  return  to  the  United  States,  that  he  might 
have  the  happiness  of  uniting  with  her  in  the 
practice  of  a religion  which  he  so  much  ad- 
mired, and  of  rendering  his  life  conformable  to 
the  principles  of  his  faith.  While  abroad,  he 
endeavored  to  perform  his  religious  duties  ac- 
cording to  his  knowledge  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed.  A Catholic  prayer- 
book  was  frequently  in  bis  hands,  and  when  he 
lay  prostrate  on  the  bed  of  sicknessfit  was  his 
constant  companion  and  his  ktiest  consolation, 
so  long  as  he  retained  the  use  of  his  faculties. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  these  senti- 
ments, Commodore  Ciaxlen  would  not  have 
hesitated,  under  more  auspicious  circumstances, 
to  call  for  the  services  of  a Catholic  priest. 
But,  to  prevent  this  several  causes  combined. 
In  the  fint  place  there  was  no  resident  clergy- 
man on  the  spot:  then  the  fever  under  which  he 
labored  was  not  of  such  a character  as  to  awaken 
any  serious  apprehensions:  add  to  this  that 
during  his  sickness  his  attention  was  much  di- 
verted from  the  more  congenial  occupations  of 
his  mind,  by  the  distracting  and  fatiguing  busi- 
ness of  a court-martial  which  he  deemed  neces- 
sary, and  which  probably  induced  a sudden  and 
alarming  change  in  the  symptoms  of  his  disease. 
Such  was  the  dispensation  of  an  all-wise  Provi- 
dence; Commodore  Claxton  did  not  enjoy  those 
consoling  rites  by  which  religion  sustains  and 
chem  the  soul  in  its  passage  to  eternity ; but 
we  have  abundant  reason  to  hope  that  the  God 
of  mercy  has  had  regard  to  the  sincere  and  fer- 
vent aspirations  of  his  heart.  When  we  consi- 
der the  circumstances  that  have  been  detailed, 
his  warm  attachment  to  the  Catholic  Church,  bis 
opeu  vindication  of  its  doKrine  and  discipline, 
his  anxious  solicitude  to  become  a practical 
member  of  its  communion,  his  fond  anticipation 
of  the  happy  event,  the  acts  of  piety  which  be 
frequently  performed,  we  cannot  but  console 
ourselves  in  the  issue  of  so  much  Christian  sen- 
timent ; and  we  will  say  of  the  gallant  Ameri- 
can Commodore  wbat  the  illustrious  bishop  of 
Milan  once  applied  to  the  young  and  interesting 
prince  Valentinian  II,  who  came  to  an  un- 
timely end,  before  he  could  receive,  what  he  had 
so  much  valued  and  desired,  the  regenerating 
sacrament  of  baptism : **  What  more  can  be  ex- 
pected from  US  than  to  desire  and  to  ask  for  the 
blessings  of  religion  ? Long  since  did  the  youth- 
ful emperor  wish  to  be  baptized ; and  1 there- 
fore beseech  thee,  O Lord ! to  grant  to  thy  ser- 
vant that  grace  which  he  so  fervently  longed  for 
during  life.”  (Z>«  obiiu  Valent.) 


Banner  or  the  Cross.— Our  PhiUbelphia 
neighbor  demurs  at  the  admission  e^U)e  in- 
consistency which  he  committed,  in  taxMVith 
“ awful  errors”  what  he  calls  the  “ Roman  Iradch 
of  the  true  church.”  We  persist  in  tbe)feclara- 
tion  that  the  two  ideas  conveyed  by  the  Common 
use  of  such  phraseology,  are  irretoj^lable. 
The  Church  of  Christ,  as  the  apostlas^,  is 
“ the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth 
therefore  teach  “ awful  errors.” 

The  editor  of  the  Banner  exprea^  a willing- 
ness, which,  if  we  understand  i^rightly,  is 
highly  commendable.  He  is  disposed  tWesig- 
nate  his  Roman  Catholic  brethren  by  those 
pellations  which  they  recognize  and  which  are 
not  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  courtesy.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  would  suggest  the  use 
of  the  term  CatAolie,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
Church  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Rome ; 
because  this  title  has  always  belonged  to  it,  and 
'Still  belongs  only  to  it,  according  to  general 
usage 

Quern  penes  arbitrinm  est  et  jns  et  norma  loqucndi. 


Disgraceful.— The  Rev.  Mr.  Sparry,  a 
Presbyterian  preacher,  who  has  been  travelling 
about  the  country  venting  his  spleen  against 
Popery,  was  lately  arrested  and  arraigned  before 
a magistrate  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  on  the  charge  of 
disseminating  an  obscene  and  immoral  book. 
The  book  consisted  of  extracts  from  Den’s  The- 
ology*  been  arranged  for  the  express 

purpose  of  imposing  upon  the  public  mind,  in 
regard  to  Catholicity ; as  if  a book  of  the  very 
same  description  could  not  be  made  up  from 
certain  parts  of  the  Scripture  itself.  Having 
promised  to  behave  himself  better  for  the  time 
to  come,  this  gentleman  was  set  at  large  again. 
Such  are  the  men  who  cany  on  a crusade 
against  religion ; some  of  them  narrowly  escape 
the  justice  of  the  law,  after  having  degraded 
themselves  by  the  diffusion  of  obscene  ^oks: 
others  are  indicted  for  libel,  and  the  jury  can’t 
make  up  their  mind  as  to  their  innocence.  Who 
could  place  any  confidence  in  the  word  or  preach- 
ing of  such  individuals  ? 

Error. — Two  of  our  cotemporaries  have 
suffered  a singular  mistake  to  go  abroad,  by 
trusting  too  much  to  the  columns  of  the  Tablet 
or  some  other  paper.  In  the  translation  of  Car- 
dinal Pacca’s  beautiful  discourse  on  the  state  of 
religion  in  Europe,  this  paper  inadvertently  ren- 
dered the  words  Saint  Siege,  into  St.  Sulpice ; 
and  thus  the  venerable  dean  of  the  sacred  col- 
lege is  made  to  say,  that « France,  under  the  aus- 
pices and  direction  of  St.  Sulpice,  labors  to  dis- 
sipate the  darkness  of  idolatiy  among  the  poor 
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savaj^e*  of  Oceanica,”  &c.  Cardinal  Pacca 
spoke  m the  “auspices  and  direction  of  the 
holy  not  of  the  society  of  St.  Sulpicft  or  af 
the  snt  of  that  name. 

We  h^ice  this  error,  not  in  a captious  spirit, 
but  undfr  (he  impression  that  our  cotemporaries 
will  be Jl^^^ed  to  receive  the  hint. 

OBITUARY. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rosati,  bishop  of  St. 
Rome  on  the  23th  of  September, 
e prelate  is  succeeded  by  his  coad- 
Rev.  Peter  Richard  Kenrick. 
deceased  bishop  of  St.  Louis  was  born  at 
Sora,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  entered 
into  the  Congregation  of  Priests  of  the  Mission, 
at  Rome,  and  in  18 15,  when  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Du- 
bourg  was  consecrated  bishop  of  New  Orleans,  at 
Rome,  he,  with  the  holy  priest,  De  Andreis,  and 
several  others,  embraced  the  American  mission. 
He  passed  some  time  in  Kentucky,  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  the  venerable  bishop  of  Bards- 
town,  and  studying  the  English  language  under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  David,  aAerwards  bishop  of 
Mauricastro.  He  was  appointed  coadjutor  to 
the  bishop  of  N.  Orleans  and  consecrated  bishop 
in  partibus  on  the  23th  of  March,  1824,  and  sub- 
sequently made  bisbop  of  St.  Louis,  and  charged 
with  the  administration  of  New  Orleans,  on  the 
resignation  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Diibourg.  He  was 
fifty-three  years  of  age  at  his  death,  and  precisely 
nineteen  years  and  six  months  had  elapsed  since 
his  episcopal  conseoration.  He  was  eminent  for 
ecclesiastical  learning,  as  well  as  for  piety,  pru- 
dence, zeal,  suavity  of  manners,  humility,  and  all 
the  virtues  becoming  his  high  station.  In  the  pro- 
vincial councils  his  sentiments  were  highly  in- 
fluential, and  he  penned  several  Latin  letters, 
among  others,  the  classic  letter  to  the  arch- 
bishops of  Cologne  and  Posen,  which  breathes 
the  spirit  of  a Cyprian.  He  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  holy  see,  and  w'as  apostolic  dele- 
gate to  the  republic  of  Hayti,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  reverence  which  his  dignified 
manners,  as  well  as  his  sacred  character,  inspired. 
On  his  way  to  this  island  the  second  time,  with 
a view  to  terminate  what  had  been  begun  with 
very  flattering  prospects  of  success,  his  infirmi- 
ties compelled  him  to  stay  for  several  months  in 
Paris,  whence  he  returned  to  Rome  towards  the 
close  of  May,  there  to  finish  his  course  in  the 
sacred  retreat,  which,  twenty-eight  years  before, 
be  bad  leR  for  the  arduous  labors  of  the  mission. 
He  was  truly  a holy  bishop,  worthy  of  the 
brightest  ages  of  the  Chnteh^ — Oath,  Herald. 


1 


Died  at  St  Mary’s  Seminary  in  this  city,  on 
the  5th  of  November,  Rev.  James  Hecm 
Nicholas  Joudext,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  his  age. 

Mr.  Joubert  was  bom  of  a respectable  family, 
on  the  6th  of  September,  1777,  at  St.  Jean  d’An- 
gely,  in  the  western  part  of  France.  In  1801 
he  left  his  native  country  for  St^  Domingo, whence 
be  embarked  for  Baltimore,  where  he  arrived  in 
the  month  of  September,  1804.  Shsrtiy  after, 
he  entered  St.  Mary’s  seminary,  where  be  passed 
the  remain4erof  his  life  in  the  faithful  discharge 
of  various  duties,  as  a professor  and  as  vice-pre- 
sident of  the  college.  His  attention  was  also  partly 
devoted  to  the  holy  ministry,  which  he  zeaJoiisly 
exercised.  Ho  was  the  founder,  in  1828,  of  the 
institution  known  under  the  name  of  Oblaiet,or 
Sisters  of  Providence,  the  ob^ct  of  which  is  to 
train  young  females  of  color  to  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  those  dutiesand  employraenbto 
which  they  may  be  called  at  a matarer  age.  To 
his  watchful  zeal  ami  untiring  efforts  in  promo- 
ting the  interests  of  this  Insfitution,  may  be  a^ 
cribed  the  rapid  decline  of  his  health,  alre^y  con- 
siderably impaired  by  a chronic  affection  which 
bad  long  baffled  the  resources  of  medical  art. 
On  the  1st  of  March,  in  the  present  year,  the 
symptoms  of  his  disease  became  more  alarmii^i 
a dropsy  ensued,  and  despite  the  skill  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians,  combined  with  the 
most  assiduous  attentions  of  his  friends,  be  sooo 

fell  into  a state  of  exhaustion,  which  rendered 

his  recovery  hopeless,  and  after  tmny  woeto 
passed  in  almost  momentary  expectation  of 
final  hour,  he  breathed  his  last  amid  the  tears 
ami  prayers  of  his  numerous  friends  who  had 

gathered  around  him.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add 
that  his  death  was  but  the  glorious  close  of  a 
life  which  he  had  coasecrated  to  the  service  of 
God  and  bis  neighbor.  “ Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord  : from  henceforth  now.siith 
the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors, 
for  their  works  foHow  them.”  (Apoc.  xivi  13-) 

At  Plaquemines,  La.,  about  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober, Rev.  Baron  d’Aurange,  who  bad  exer- 
cised the  sacred  ministry  in  that  place  esly 
for  a few  months.  After  twenty  years’  labor 
in  France,  he  came  to  America  to  reenrit  his 
strength,  but  was  soon  carried  to  the  pfcare  by 
an  attack  of  malignant  fever.— ^ 
tholique. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  at  the  Female  * 
phan  Asylum,  Washington,  D.  C.,  SisterCIwj^ 
(Ringe)  in  the  24th  year  of  her  age.— 
Herald. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


The  Spirit  of  Blesxed  Mphonsus  de  Liguori ; a 
selection  fh)?n  his  shorter  spiritual  treatises. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  James  Jones ; pre- 
ceded by  a memoir  of  the  author.  Baltimore: 
F.  Lucas,  Jr.  24mo.  pp.  307. 

The  relipous  community  are  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Lucas  for  the  publication  of  this  delight- 
ful little  volume,  which,  coming  from  the  pea  of 
so  distinguished  an  author  and  so  eminent  a saint 
as  Liguori,  must  at  once  commend  itself  to  the  at- 
tention and  esteem  of  all  Christians,  but  particu- 
larly of  those  who  desire  to  sustain  them.«elves  in 
the  practice  of  duty  by  the  powerful  influence  of 
pious  reading.  In  the  volume  before  us  the 
reader  will  find  some  of  the  principal  truths  of 
Christian  morality  inculcated  in  a forcible  and  in- 
teresting manner,  and  above  all  with  that  spirit 
of  unction  which  makes  its  way  to  the  beaK,  and 
imparts  to  the  style  of  a writer  the  twofoKl  ex- 
cellence of  producing  a deep  impression  upon 
the  mind,  and  awakening  a relish  for  the  sub- 
jects which  it  considers.  In  addition  to  this  gen- 
eral merit  which  the  book  possesses,  it  supplies 
in  our  opinion',  a great  desideratum,  by  treating 
of  various  matters  which  have  not  before  been 
so  well  arranged  for  the  advantage  of  the  pious 
reader.  The  practice  of  meditation,  the  com- 
forts of  a soul  in  spiritu?!  desolatioti,  a compen- 
dium of  rules  for  a Christian  life,  &c.,  are  of  this 
description,  and  will  prove  eminently  interest- 
ing and  instructive. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  wording  of  the 
title-page  would  be  more  correct  and  appropriate, 
if  it  announced  the  spirit  ^ St.  Liguori^  instead 
of  Blessed  Liguori.  This  defect  on  the  first  two 
pages  of  the  book  may  be  easily  removed  in 
those  copies  which  have  not  yet  been  bound. 
The  work  is  handsomely  printed  and  in  a very 
convenient  form.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  publications  of  a spiritual 
character  that  have  been  issued  from  the  Ameri- 
. can  press,  for  a long  time. 

History  of  the  Reformation  in  England  and  Ire- 
lamL  in  a seiies  of  tetters.  By  Wm.  Cobbett. 
Philadelphia:  M.  Fithian.  12mo.  pp.  339. 
Though  the  reformation  was  very  tragical  in 
its  consequences,  its  pretensions,  as  an  improve- 
ment of  religion,  have  justly  been  considered  in 
the  light  of  a comedy.  Especially  in  England 
does  this  view  of  the  subject  present  itself  to  the 
reader  of  history,  and  Cobbett,  in  his  quaint,  popu- 
lar, matter-of-fact  style,  has  invested  it  with  a de-  ^ 


gree  of  interest,  which  it  wmuld  not  posijss  in  a : 
graver  and  more  polished  form.  As  h delates 
facts  which  the  best  historians  hi^^4£.- 

ments  will  always  be  received  cauthorUaUv^ 
The  present  edition  of  his  hi^ry  is  neatly 
printed,  and  olfered  at  a very  mWdierate  price, 
circumstances  which,  in  addition  to  irl^ntrinsic 
worth,  will  no  doubt  insure  it  a read)\fl^x- 
tensive  circulation. 

The  Youth's  Library^  No.  8.  Baltimore,  F.  Lu-  ^ 
cas,  l8mo.  pp.  168. 

This  very  useful  publication  has  now  reached 
the  eighth  number,  which  surpasses  in  its  me- 
chanical beauty  all  that  have  preceded  it.  It  is 
ornamented  with  a beautiful  engraving  and  a 
very  handsome  extra  tiile-page.  The  tales, 
which  are  full  of  instruction  adapted  to  the  com-  | 
prehension  of  young  persons,  are  erdinanda  or 
2*he  Countess  of  Hennancsi  and  The  Glass  of 
Water.  There  could  be  nothing  better  adapted 
than  this  little  volume  as  an  appropriate  pre- 
sent for  children  at  the  approaching  season. 
We  admire  the  Youth’s  Library  so  much  that  we 
regret  exceedingly  the  loss  of  No.  7,  on  its  way. 
The  American  Mmanac  and  R^ository  of  useful 
Knowledge,  for  the  year  1844.  Boston,  David 
H.  Williams,  12mo.  pp.  342. 

This  work  has  made  its  appearance  with  the 
usual  amount,  of  matter,  embracing  a chart  of 
the  United  States,  with  a vast  deal  of  meteoro- 
logical information  and  the  statistics  of  the 
country  in  great  detail.  What  strikes  us  as 
commendable  in  this  publication  is  its  freedom 
from  sectarian  views.  With  regard  to  its  accu- 
racy, we  shall  merely  observe,  that  St.  Philip's 
Umrersi/y,  mentioned  on  page  190,  has  not  ex- 
isted for  the  last  two  years.  On  page  194,  the 
theological  schools  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  ; 
not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  such  establishments. 
They  are  included  in  a general  way  in  the  sta- 
tistical account,  p.  196,  hut  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  lo  place  Oiem  in  full  under  the  J 
proper  heading;  ^ 

2'he  Following  of  Christ,  in  four  books,  translated 
from  the  original  Latin,  by  the  Rt,  Rev.  and 
, Vm.  Richard  Chailoner,  D.D.  V.JI.  2'o  which 
^ are  added  Practical  Reflections  and  a Prayer  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter.  Translated  from  the 
French,  by  Rev.  Jas.  Jones.  First  American  : 
edition.  Balt.  J.  Murphy.  32mo.  pp.  520. 

We  have  seen  the  sheets  of  this  edition  of  the 
Following  of  Christ,  which  will  be  issued  in  a ' 
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few  and  believe  it  to  be  the  neatest, 

cheajiS  and  most  convenient  publication  of 
thi/c!rcellent  work,  that  has  ever  been  issued 
fnSraAe  Catholic  press  in  this  country.  Price 
of  thAluiner  copies,  bound  in  cloth,  25  cents ; 
of  the  lamented  copies,  on  fine  paper,  50  cents 
to  ^^^Acordins;  to  the  binding. 

Hops,  iranslaied  from  the  French, 
^^Bjdtftnore:  ^hn  Murphy.  32mo.  pp.  145. 

'’^his  beaut^l  little  book  is  the  fifth  number 
of  the  Cah/^t  Library^  intended  for  the  in- 
stniction^d  entertainment  of  childrea.  It  is 
not  idimor  to  any  of  its  predecessors. 


[ PraiComa,or  Tiliaf  Piety , a true  story,  from  ikt  ! 
I Frencfi  of  Coimt  X.  de  Mtdstre.  Baltimore,  J.  j 
; Murphy ; N.  York,  E.  Dunigan,32!no.  pp.  140.  j 
We  are  pleased  to  sw  this  very  interesting 
and  instructive  narrative,  which  has  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  our  Magazine-,  repahlished  in  a 
' form  which  will  better  adapt  it  to  the  use  of 
I young  persons.  Books  of  this  description  can- 
not be  too  strongly  recommended  to  the  atteo- 
tion  of  parents.  This  interesting  series,  called 
"the  Cabinet  Library,  will  furnish  most  aseliil 
and  appropriate  presents  for  children  daring  the 
I * approaching  holydays. 


EDTrORIAL  REMARKS. 


The  present  number  of  the  Magazine  closes 
the  second  volume  of  the  work,  and  reminds  us 
I of  the  many  obligations  we  are  under  to  friends 
and  patrons ; to  the  former  who  have  lightened 
our  labors  by  their  valuable  contributions ; and 
to  the  latter  who  have  manifested  a becoming 
interest  in  a work,  destined  to  advocate  and  de- 
fend the  cause  of  Catholicity,  and  to  aid  in  the 
diffusion  of  a sound  literature  among  the  Catho- 
lic population  of  the  United  States.  To  all  who 
have  in  any  way  favored  the  Magazine,  we  re- 
turn our  warmest  acknowledgments,  and  we 
hope  that  their  fostering  assistance  will  be  con- 
tinued. We  indulge  this  hope  the  more  confi- 
dently, as  the  important  objects  of  the  publica- 
tion, the  defence  of  religion  and  the  spread  of 
useful  knowledge,  are  acquiring  an  additional 
interest  with  the  progress  of  events  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  require  a well -sustained 
effort,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  the  friends 
of  truth,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  nothing  shall  be 
wanting  to  rentier  our  periodical  a useful  aux- 
iliary in  this  great  cause,  and  to  invest  it  with 
still  higher  claims  to  a public  regard.  We  have 
already  stated,  that  ecveml  gentlemen  distin- 
guished for  their  talents,  erudition  and  literary 
accomplishments,  have  pledged  their  assistance 
in  supplying  the  columns  of  the  Magazine,  and 
under  such  auspices  we  confidently  promise  our 
subscribers  a rare  miscellany  of  instructive  and 
entertaining  matter  in  the  forthcoming  volume.. 
By  this  arrangement  also  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
mould  the  character  of  our  work  something 
more  into  that  of  a Review^  and  impart  to  it  a 
usefulness  which  is  much  to  be  desired,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  immense  number 
of  works  that  are  issued  from  the  press,  and  the 


nature  and  tendency  of  which  can  be  asccrtaiiri 
by  the  vast  majority  of  readers,  only  from  tbc 
pages  of  a periodical  revietf.  According  to  the 
plan  which  we  have  marked  out  foronrsel’^fs, 
aboot  one  half  of  the  contents  of  each  nninber 
will  consist  of  critical  articles,  and  the  leffliin* 
der  will  be  appropriated  to  the  usual  variety  rf 
matter,  embracing  a well-condensed  sommaiyof 
ecclesiastical  intelligence  and  a noti(5f  of  the 
latest  publications. 

By  the  typographical  arrangements  that  have  ! 
been  adopted  for  the  next  volume  of  the  Maga-  I 
line,  the  quantity  of  matter  in  each  number 
will  be  equivalent  to  seventy-two  pages 
present  form.  The  January  number  will  be  or- 
namented with  a splendidly  .executed  portrait  of 

the  illustrioui  Dr.  Ca^ll,  the  first  metropolitan  ; 
of  the  United  States'.  This  engraving,  which  | 
will  be  followed  by  others  of  equal -tnerit  and  i 
interest,  will  be  aciBmpanied  by  an  historical  ■ 
outline,  exhibiting  the  state  of  the  church  during  | 
Archbishop  Carroll’s  administration,  and  pra*  i 
senting  many  novel  and  valuable  incidents  o , 


that  early  period  which  have  been  gatnefM  wi 
considerable  research  from  the  manuKripts 
the  Metropolitan  Library  in  Baltimore. 

We  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  the 
ceipt  of  the  following  excellent  papers,  j 
will  appear  without  delay : The  Trve  Cathob^ 
Nos.  1 and  V,  on  the  term  CaMie  I 

Catholicity  of  the  Church ; Brande^s 
dia,  a critical  examination  of  the  late 
edition  of  this  work,  in  a religious  and  scifu  ^ 
point  of  view : ‘Exisebius_  on  the 
glance  at  this  production  of  the  bcclesiaslip 
torian,  which  was  but  recently  brooght  to 
by  the  researches  of  Rev.  Mr.  TaBitt  . - 

lated  by  Dr.  Lee,  regius  professor'at  Cam  B i 
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